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CrSTOM-noi'SE,  an  ofBcc  established  by 
t'l*  ifDlhonlT  of  the  ktnif,  in  maritime  cities,  or 
j-'rt-tfmru,  forilie  receipt  and  management  of  the 
noHaa  and  duties  of  importation  and  exportation, 
li^peRd  on  merchm'lxe,  nml  r^cruhtnil  hv  a 
MOT  ol  nu*.  An  edifice  with  considerable 
MWMBioM  10  gnndeur,  on  the  score  of  external 
atmnwp,  «■•  erected  for  the  puipose  of  trans- 
acting pablic  btuioea,  m  1826.  Its  site  was 
««ll  dnaei*  from  its  proximity  to  the  Tower; 
bM,  VMlMtililiUely,  the  piles  on  which  the  building 
fM(ad,betag  eaposed  to  the  action  of  the  Tliaint-s, 

y*4ily  decayed,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  interior 
Ibe  ediAce  siinli  to  the  ground.     It  has  since 
MBI  IWJttttt. 

CVSTIIS  B«KviCH,  the  principal  clerk  be- 
te •'  'of  common  pleas,  whose 
It  \e  iind  keep  all  the  writs 
!  rttariu  >.;  m  i:i.ii  court,  filing  every  return 
bjr  itadf ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  to  re- 
pTDlbnnolaries  of  all  the  records  of  the 
nniM,  called  the  posteas.  The  posteas  arc 
I  nreiiglil  10  by  the  clerks  of  assize,  of  every 
aut,  to  that  prothonotary  who  entered  the 
le  m  the  causes,  in  oidcr  to  enter  judgment ; 
t  aAtr  the  prothonotary  has  eotPiiKl  the  ver- 
dRI  aad  lodgmeDt  into  the  rnlli  of  the  court,  he 

''"*' 1  IBein  over  to  the  custos  breviura,  who 

into  a  bundle.     The  custos  brevium 

I  entries  of  writs  of  covenant,  and  the 

I  npoo  every  line;  he  likewise  makes  out 

jitttaiuma  and   copies  of  all  writs  and  re- 

'm  hboCce,  and  of  all  fines  levied,  which, 

are  divided  between   him  and 


ftit  cllinHliapber,  which  last  keeps  the  writ  of 
rafvaMit  Mid  the  note,  and  the  former  the  con- 
cmI  aad  {not  of  i)ie  fine.  Thi.-  cu«tos  brevium 
k  fpwilnl  l\  i>.>'  king's  letters  patent 

CcwttW   I'  <:,an  officer  who  has  the 

cmMedy  of  i  I   iccordu  of  llic  session* 

of  pace,  luJ  ,iUu  of  the  coniinission  of  tlie 
p«BC*  ir*«(f  He  is  tisually  a  nobleman,  and 
al»«y»  ■    if  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  in 

•»«  «  he  n  appointed.      Iliis  oflictr 

■  appoinioi  i<y  writini;  under  the  king's  sign 
^■nit,  Wng  th«  lord   chancellor's  w.irr^nt  to 

p»  llMMt  in  r-'— -.-,,      11^  may  execute  his 

oSatby  a  :  is  empowered  to  appoint 

Aecwkol  i..<  ^^.4.  ,  hut  he  is  prohibited  from 
arffail  lii*  olHoe,  aadcr  divert  penalties. 

CcsMa  SpiBiTti*iii.'ii,  he  that  exert:isei 
ifc*  qoMnal  jurudiction  of  a  diocese,  during  the 
vacaocj  of  any  nee,  which,  by  the  canon  law, 
Woafi  to  the  dean  and  chapter ;  butnt  present, 
is  Cn^lamt,  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  by 
praaETVpuon. 

CciTos  TcMH>R«i.iDil,  the  |i«rton  to  whom 
avvaai  mc  or  abbey  was  ^vcn  by   the  king  as 
MfMM  lord.     His  (iffice  was,  as  steward  of  the 
Vm.  vn.— V*rT  1. 


goods  and  profits,  to  give  an  account  to  the 
escheator,  who  did  the  like  to  the  exchequer. 

CU'STllEL,  n.  J  Ft.couttillier.  A  buckler- 
bearer  ;  a  vesel  for  holding  wine.  The  word  is 
sometimes  written  coistrel. 

Every  on*]  had  on  anhnr,  a  clcmi'laacr,  and  a 
rmini.  Lord  Herbtrl. 

CUSTRIN,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  the 
capiul  of  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburgh,  is 
situated  in  a  plain  at  the  junction  of  the  Wartha 
and  the  Oder.  Tlie  town  though  small  has  spa- 
cious suburbs,  and  contains  4.i6o  inhabitants.  It 
is  encompassed  by  nttensive  morasses,  which 
add  to  its  strength ;  a  fortified  dike  also  com- 
mences at  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  is  continued 
for  the  space  of  three  miles  by  means  of  thitty- 
six  bridges,  across  a  succession  of  marshy  ground. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1758,  this  place  was 
bombarded  and  laid  in  ashes  by  the  Russians, 
but  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  great  regu- 
larity.    It  is  forty-eight  miles  east  of  Berlin. 

CUT,  B.  a.,  V.  n.  fc  n.  >.     "^      Fr.  coupfr.roa- 
t'uTTEa,  n.  I.  Icau  ;    Sans,  ku- 

CuTTiNG,  n.  I.  \jttn.    West  Goth. 

CoTTER-OFF,  n.  t.  f  kota,      coirru. — 

Cdt-tuboat,  n.  >.  &  odj.      Few  words  have 
Ci'T-fi'RSE,  n.  I.  J  more   shades    of 

meaning  than  to  cut,  but  in  all  of  them  division, 
producing,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  solution  of 
continuity,  is  expressed  or  implied.  To  cut  is, 
to  |ienctrate  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  hew  ; 
to  sculpture;  to  form  by  cutting;  to  divide  by 
passing  through  ;  to  pierce  with  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation ;  to  divide  packs  of  cards;  to  intersect; 
to  castrate ;  to  avoid  a  (>erson,  or  pretend  not  to 
see  or  know  him  ;  to  make  way  by  dividing ;  to 
perform  .the  operation  of  lithotomy.  It  obtains 
many  additional  meanings  from  its  conjunction 
with  down,  off,  out,  tkort,  up,  and  »i».  To 
ciw  down  IS,  to  fell ;  to  level  with  the  earth  by  a 
blow  from  a  sharp  instrument;  to  dimmish  the 
amount  of  any  demand  ;  to  excel ;  to  overpower. 
To  <riit  off  IS,  to  separate  by  cutting ;  to  extirpate  ; 
to  bnni;  to  nn  untimely  death  ;  to  rescind ;  to 
take  away ;  to  intercept ;  to  piit  an  und  to ;  to 
obviate  ;  to  withhold  ;  to  preclude ;  to  interrupt; 
to  abbreviate.  To  cut  out  Is,  to  shape;  to 
scheme  ;  to  adopt ;  to  debar;  to  excel.  To  cut 
short  IS,  to  interrupt;  to  abridge.  To  cut  up 
is,  to  divide  an  animal,  or  some  article  of  animal 
food,  into  convenient  parts;  to  eradicate.  To 
cut  in  is  a  phrase  used  in  card-playmi;,  parti- 
cularly at  wliist,  when  the  cut  made  by  the  par- 
ties determines  who  are  to  be  the  playcn.  To 
cut  a  caper  is  to  dance.  Tlie  meanine^  of  the 
noun  are  also  numerC'Js.  It  denotes  the  action 
of  a  sharp  instrument ;  the  separation  iiiadii  by 
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CUT  S 

«acli  an  instniment ;  an  incised  wound ;  an  uti- 
Auid  channel;  a  part  cut  off  from  Uie  rest;  a 
small  particle;  a  lot  made  by  cutting  into  un- 
equal portions,  a  stick,  straw,  or  bit  of  paper, 
which  portions  are  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  while  another  draws  the  lot;  a  near 
passage,  which  sares  distance,  by  cutting  off  an 
no^te;  an  impression  taken  from  an  engraving 
on  wood  or  copper ;  the  plate  on  which  tlie  draw- 
ing is  engraved  ;  the  dividing  of  a  pack  of  cards; 
anciently,  a  fcol  or  cully  ;  a  gelding.  Cut  and 
lung  tail  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  all  kinds 
of  men.  The  participial  aujeclire,  cut,  signifies 
prepared  for  use,  in  which  case  it  is  joined  with 
dry;  rather  the  worse  for  liquor;  hurt  in  the 
feeling.  Cut  and  come  a^in  is  a  trivial  ex- 
pression, denoting  that  there  is  an  abundance. 
Cutter  is  the  agent  tliat  cuts  any  thing  ;  a  small 
swift-going  vessel ;  the  incisoies,  or  cutting  teeth ; 
an  officer  iu  the  exchequer  ;  a  ruffian.  Cutter 
off  means  a  destroyer.  Cutting  is,  a  piece  cut 
off;  an  incision ;  a  caper,  hut  this  is  obsolete ; 
division,  as  of  a  pack  of  cards.  Cul-pune  is  a 
thief;  cut-throat  a  murderer ;  a  butcher  of 
men ;  the  animal  which  is  sometimes  miscalled 
a  hero.     For  Cutlert,  see  the  article. 

And  they  did  beat  the  (old  inlu  lliia  plate*,  and 
at  it  into  viru.  KMvi.  axxix.  3. 

And  they  caught  him,  and  cut  off  hit  thiimbi. 

JuA.  i.  6. 
Thy  servants  can  skill  to  <«t  timber  in  Lel>uu>n. 

2  CAron.  ii. 
Who  cv(  tf  mallow*  by  lh«  huhea    and  juniper- 
foou  for  their  meat.  Joh  xik.  4. 

A  bove  in  hoode  tod  aronrii  had  ihe. 
Her  dothu  autid  were  unto  the  koe. 

CAaurer.    The  UymU  of  Dido. 
Right  **  >  tvnrd  forrutteth  and  forkerveth 
An  anne  *two,  my  dere  ton  *  nfht  «o 
A  coDKe  cWMA  friendship  all  stwo. 

U.     Coal.  Toioo. 
Now  drmweifa  cutte  or  th*t  ye  forther  twione  ; 
Re  which  that  lulh  the  ehortett  clial  bf^inne. 

U.    Prut.  Cml.  Tola. 
Tlie  eoMlsra  dwvUitb  in  this  town   that  nude  the 
same  knyff. 
And  for  to  prove    the    tnnrith  be  shall   Im  here    ai 
blyve.  id.  Cant.  Taioa. 

Either  with  nimble  wing*  to  atl  ihc  (kies, 
When  he  them  on  buinuM*gr*  doth  send. 
Or  on  hi*  own  dred  presence  to  attend. 

Spenorr.  Hjfmm  tm  HoavotUy  Lno 
But  that  same  squire  lo  whom  she  wma  tnor*  d«r* 
tinieOM  ho  saw  she  should  be  ml  in  twsiue, 
Did  yield  she  nibrr  should  with  him  renisine 
Alive  then  to  himself  be  shared  dned. 

Id.     Faent  Qmomt. 
Bftsoonos  Krr  shallow  ship  awsy  did  slide 
Mutt  swift  than  swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skye, 
Withoutrn  pare  or  pilot  it  to  guide. 
Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  By  : 
Only  she  lurad  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  cW  away  upon  the  yielding  wave.  id. 

All  Kpain  was  first  cunc|uer«^d  by  the  Rnmans,  and 
Ailed  with  colonies  fmin  tJicin,  wtitch  were  still  in- 
creased^ and  the  native  Spaniards  still  ml  off. 

Id.     O,  InUmi. 

It  bath  a  awaba  of  short  mts  or  thr*dilla(*>  which 
»*y  be  bMier  uilad  wiabas  than  prayai*.      Hootur. 


COT 

My  lady  Zelmane   and  my  daughter  Mopw  nay 
draw  CUM,  and  the  shortest  tut  speak  first.      Stdntg. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  lilw  his  grandsite  cm  in  alabaster  I 

Ah,  CM  my  lace  asonder. 
That  my  great  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  bearM 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead  killing  news. 

Id.  Richard  n 

Re  that  rati  off  twenty  yean  of  life, 
Cmu  offvt  many  years  of  fearing  deaih. 

id.  Jtdma  Ctuur. 
By  the  paUeni  of  mine  own  thoughts  1  cut  out  th« 
purity  of  his.  /d.    Whuit'i  TaU. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimU* 
hand,  i*  necessary  for  a  cutpwtt.  id^ 

Send  her  money,  knight,  if  thon  hast  her  not  ia 
the  end,  call  me  m<.  Id.    Tmrl/lh  fi'ighl. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  Pagan  cut  too. 
That,  tore,  they've  worn  out  Christendom. 

Id.     Htmry  Vltt. 
A  panltry  ring 
That  (he  did  give,  whoee  poesy  wa« 
For  all  the  world  like  outer  •  poetry 
Upon  a  knife  :  love  me,  and  leave  me  not. 


At  quintin  he. 
In  hoaour  of  this  bridtliee, 
Hath  challenged  either  wide  cotintee  : 
Come  cut  and  long  tail  ;  fur  there 
Six  bachelor*  a*  bold  as  he. 

Btn  JonKm.   Vl 


eb*  ^H 


ffor  can  good  Myfon  wear  on  hi*  left  hand 
A  signet  ring  of  Itristol  diamond. 
But  he  must  cut  his  glove  lu  shew  his  pride. 
That  his  trim  jewel  might  be  belter  spyd.        HoXL 

The  king  of  this  island,  a  wise  man  and  a  t,t**\ 
warrior,  handled  the  matter  so,  as  he  niT  off  thair 
land  force*  from  their  ships.  itsoea. 

It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge  lo  shew  (|aicknesa  of  eea* 
ceil  in  evttiity  e^  evidence  or  counsel  loo  short,     id. 

I,  for  iny  part,  do  not  like  liuages  cwf  otu  in  janip«ff» 
or  other  gardcn-siufi :  they  be  fur  children.  id. 

The  burning  of  the  eutl'mgt  of  vines,  and  ca*tia§ 
them  upon  land,  doth  much  good.  /d. 

All  the  limber  whereof  was  aU  down  in  the  atm^ 
Uins  of  Cilici*.  KmoUm. 

This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostris  the  rich  king  of 
Egypt,  and  long  aft'-r  him  Ptulemua  Hhiladelpho*, 
purposed  to  have  made  a  great  deal  wider  and  dtopor, 
and  thereby  to  have  let  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Medi- 
lerranean.  id. 

CtiTTiKo  is  partidiluily  used  in  heraldry, 
where  the  shield  is  divided  into  tuo  equal  parts, 
from  right  to  left,  paiallel  to  the  honzon,  or  in 
the  fesse  way.  The  word  is  also  applietl  lo  the 
honorable  ordinttnes,  and  even  to  animals  and 
moveables,  when  they  are  divided  equally  (hr 
SAme  way ,  to  however,  as  that  one  nioieiy  t* 
color,  tlie  other  metal.  The  ordinaries  are  said 
to  be  cut,  couped,  when  they  do  not  come  fit\l 
to  the  extremities  of  the  shield. 

Cum>c,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  strong 
livrly  color  over  another,  without  any  ahldr 
sodeoing.     The  cutting  of  colors  hasalwayal 
timgrceable  effect. 

CiniMC,  in  surgery,  denotes  (he  operation  of 
extracting  the  stone  out  uf  the  bla>lHer  by  tha 
koifc.     Sat  LiTKOTiiMT. 


CUT 


Crmno,  <»  l!ie  manep-,  is  when  ihe  liofie  » 
%at  uOcricrc ,  oi  nl<cu  with  tlic  ilioe  of  one  foot 
I  «4r  the  skin  from  Uie  pastern  joiiils  of 
This  IS  more  trec^uent  in  the  hind 
Ike  fore :  the  oauK  is  comniODljr  bad 

Cvnvmi  IS  Wood  ii  ■  particular  kind  of 
Katptuiv  o(  CBfiaving ;  the  invention  of  which, 
m  well  M  dul  in  copper,  ii  ascribed  to  a  gold- 
tanil  of  FWenoe;  hut  it  is  lo  Albert  Durer  and 
Ijatm  Ifcij  11  f  both  indebted  for  their  perfection. 
SiBE»«*AVicc  and  I'tiKTiNC.  Hugo  da  Carpi 
iammtti  a  nanner  of  cutting  in  wood,  by  means 
of  wldck  the  pnnis  appeared  as  if  painted  in 

Cvmses,  or  slips,  in  gardenin);,  the  branches 
mtptigt  af  trees  or  planu,  cut  or  slipp<Kl  off  to 
■>  ^paMi;  which  is  dour  m  any  moist  fine 
mttk.  TVr  beat  season  is  from  August  to  April ; 
kM  CMC  a  lo  be  taken,  nheii  it  is  done,  that  the 
■Ml  k«  MA  too  much  in  the  ton,  lest  the  cut  die 
Ubn  that  part  in  the  earth  have  root  enou;^li 
!•  Mipport  il  ;  oor  niii«(  it  be  too  dry  or  scanty ; 
iIm  Hp  in  tlie  braoche*  assisting  it  to  take  root. 
1b  ptwrMlsg  the  cuttings,  such  branches  as  have 
I,  or  burrs,  are  to  l>e  cut  off  two  or 
I  baieath  them,  and  the  leaves  lo  be 
of  fo  &r  as  they  ace  set  in  the  earth. 
top  bnnclie*,  of  two  or  three  years' 
t,  m  fitleit  for  tfai*  openlion. 
CCTCII,  in  extensive  province  of  the  south- 
waMCfB  part  of  llindostan,  fituated  principally 
hMBWB  iK*  twcDty-lhinl  jnd  iwcnly-fourth  de- 
pBMof  aocdi  latitude.  Il  m  i>ounded  to  the 
■OiA  bjr  •  wiidjr  desert  and  the  province  of 
tmtf\  l»  like  aouih  by  the  f;ulf  of  C'ulch;  lo 
Ihs  MM  bf  Gujral,  and  lo  the  west  by  Tatu,  from 
■Aicfc  it  IS  separatwl  hy  the  most  eastern  branch 
•f  ikt  laiau  Its  limits  nortliward  are  not  ac- 
■  ■laHlj  defined,  hot  it  may  be  e^itimaled  at  1 10 
■ailatin  Unglh,  by  levetity  the  average  breadth. 
Th*  BMMf  part  of  the  province  is  composed  of 
•MWM  atal  wnculuvated  plains ;  where  a  number 
•f  »ctT  Sue  honei  are  bred,  superior  camels, 
•wl  buck  canle.  Odtei  parts  produce  grain  and 
It  i*  chiefly  possessed  hy  rariuus  lode- 
l  ckicfit,  who  are  often  connected  with  the 
of  ike  coast :  ihe  inhabitants  are  priiici- 
1^  MakoainMians.  The  chief  towns  are  Boo- 
nojt,  Ladlpat,  Bundar,  and  Mandavie. 
CiTTcai  Goiiikv*,  a  district  of  Baloo- 
■a  Fimia,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aautb-ra*t  of  Kelat,  and  about  150 
I  ICBflli,  by  furtT-hve  in  breadth.  The 
«■!  «•  Mack  awl  rich,  growing  every  speaes  of 
nia,  lafclker  with  cotton,  madder,  and  indigo. 
iW  tuna  uc  la  Jiioe,  July,  August,  and  in  the 
DlM,  during  Ihe  summer,  the  simoom, 
wind,  is  fre<juent  and  very  de- 
Tbe  climate  is  oliierwise  good,  and 
•llent,  producing  a  large  revenue  lo 
of  Kelat.  Great  quantities  of  grain 
«•  oipoclad  to  the  tea-ports  of  Coracbie  and 
SaMMKjr.  To  the  tiorthvrard  of  Cutch  Gunda- 
«a  Bet  AsBod  Dijil. 

"•'ARA,  adislnci  in  the  province  of 
\..  .loaian,  situated    about  the  twenly- 

Sftk  dczTOB  of  north  latitude,  and  mostly  tnbu- 
tail  latte  Maloah  Mahrattas.     It  is  intersected 


liy  the  Gillysinde  river.  The  efti?f  towns  ire 
i3ew:urur  and  Sooiiel. 

Cl'TlI,  signifies  knowledge  or  skill.  So 
Culhwin  is  a  knowing  conqueror;  C'uthnid,  a 
knowing  counsellor ;  Culhbert,  famous  for  skill. 
Much  of  Ihe  same  nature  are  Sophocles  and 
.Sophianus. 

CiTH,  or  CuTHAH,  a  province  of  Assyria,  on 
the  Araxps,  Ihe  same  with  Cush  ;  but  others  take 
it  lo  be  the  country  which  the  Greeks  called 
Susiana,  and  which  lo  this  day,  says  Dr.  ^Vellj, 
is  by  the  inhabitants  called  Chusistan.  Calinet 
H  of  opinion  tliat  Cuthab  and  Scytbia  are  the 
saire  place,  and  that  tlie  Cuthites  who  were 
removed  into  Samaria  by  Salmaneser  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24),  came  from  CushnrCuth,  mentioned  in 
Gen.  li.  13.  They  worshipped  the  idol  Nergal, 
id.  ibid.  30.  He  adds  tliat  they  came  from  Cush, 
or  Culha  upon  the  Araves ;  and  that  their  first 
settlement  was  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  sub- 
dued by  Salmaneser  and  the  kings  of  Syria,  his 
predecessors.  TheScnptures  inform  us,  thai  the 
Cuthites,  upon  their  arrival  in  this  new  country, 
continued  to  worship  the  gods  formerly  ado-M 
by  them  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Ksarhaddon, 
king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  Sennacherib, 
appointed  an  Israelitish  priest  to  go  thilher,  and 
instruct  them  in  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
But  these  people  thought  they  might  reconcile 
their  old  supernition  with  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  They  therefoie  framed  partitrular  gods 
for  themselves,  which  they  placed  in  the  several 
cities  where  they  dwell.  But  afteiwards  they 
gave  up  idolatrj',  and  adhered  solely  lo  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  Samaritans  were  their  descend- 
ants. 

CCTICLE,  n.  i.  f  Lm.  aiti,uta.  The  oul- 
Ci'Tl'cuLAB.od/.  ;  ward  skin  of  the  body;  a 
Cuta'mioi'S, aj;.  Jihin   skin   formetl   on   ihe 

surface  of  any  liquor.     Belonging  or  relating  to 

the  skin. 


This  icinas,  nntntiou*  man  is  more  readily  ciica* 
lalcd  into  ihe  mlantam  or  temotnt  puis  of  iho  body. 
Flcj/tr  an  Hymonrt. 

Whro  aoy  saline  liqaor  ii  evaporated  to  aitieU  and 
let  cool,  the  ult  concrete*  in  regnlw  figures,  irhich 
argaee  that  the  particles  of  the  »lt,  before  they  con- 
creted, toaled  in  the  liqaor  ai  equal  disuaen  ia  rank 
and  file.  Semton't  Opiickt. 

8ome  eofts  of  eutannmt  emptirau  are  occaiioned  by 
feeding  moch  on  acid  onripe  fraita  and  farioareoas 
•uhttancel.  Artmlhtuil. 

In  each  of  the  very  lioger*  there  are  booej  and 
gristles,  and  ligameau  and  membrane*,  and  mucles, 
and  tendons,  and  nerve*  and  arterir*,  aad  vein*  and 
■kin,  and  i.'Wtcfe  and  nail.  £<al/ey'<  Stimttu. 

Whrre  the  tpontaneout  adbciive  electric  aimo. 
•pheres  are  employed  to  charge  plates  of  air,  ai  in  Ihe 
Oalvonic  pile,  or  probably  to  charge  their  animal 
meralirane*  or  c«ricf«f,  a*  perhaps  io  the  shock  given 
by  tlie  torpedo  or  gymnotus,  it  seem*  neecMary  that 
the  iaiervening  non^cnnduciing  plate  maat  be  ex- 
tiKnely  thin.  D&nmn. 

Tho«e  parK  of  our  •yM«m  which  ai*  ia  health  ex- 
cited into  perpetual  action,  give  us  pain  when  they 
£re  not  enritcd  into  action  :  thos,  «ti*ij  the  bands  *ua 


CUTLER  Y. 


fnr  •  limp  immerftctl  in  ftoow,  ao  inaction  of  ihe  ntta- 
ntom  CApillariM  is  induced,  m  i*  seen  from  the  polc- 
Bew  of  the  skin,  wbich  i*  •ttended  with  the  pun  nf 
cotdneM.  '^' 

Cuticle.    See  Awatomt. 

CUTLASS,  n.  ».  Fr.  couttlm.  This  word  is 
written  sometimes  cutlace,  sometimes  cultleux ; 
iu  Shakspeare,  curtleax ;  and  in  Pope,  cutlash. 
A  broad  cutting  sword :  the  word  is  much  in 
ue  among  the  seamen. 

Were  "l  not  better 
Tbu  I  did  rait  me  all  poinli  like  a  man  f 
A  palUnt  curtleax  upon  tny  ihigh. 
A  boar  toear  in  my  hand  T 

ShUupeart.  At  Y<m  Like  It. 

Morea.  in  hia  corions  diasenation  on  letter  founders. 
ealla  a  CHflajs.  as  it  seems,  a  amrlUiatK,  among  the 
aatiqne  typographic  omamenta.  Wartvn. 

CUTLER  (Sir  John),  bart.  and  ciliien  of 
Ijondon,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  grocers' 
company,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  college  of  physicians  in  Warwick-lane. 
Afler  his  death,  however,  m  1699,  his  executors 
claimed  the  sum  which  he  had  advanced,  with  inte- 
rest, amounting  in  all  to  £7000.  They  finally  com- 
promised the  claim  for  £'2000.  Pope  commemo- 
rates this  circumstance  in  some  well-known 
Terses ;  describing  out  baronet  as  a  perfect  raiser. 
Il  appears,  however,  that  he  libeially  subscribed 
lo  many  charities,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  the 
north  gallery  of  his  patish-church,  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  He  hnd  two  daughter?.,  who  were 
respectively  married  to  John,  earl  of  Radnor,  and 
Sir  Williarii  Portman,  bart.  His  funeral  it  is  said 
C<Mt  the  sum  of  £7666. 

CUTLERS,  Compastof.  This 
company  was  incorporated  in 
1413  by  Henry  V.;  tlieir  arms 
■re  gulci,  six  daggers  iu  three 
crosses  saltire  argent,  bandied 
and  hilted  or ;  the  crest  an  ele- 
phant with  a  castle. 

CUTLERY,  in  connection  with  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  will  embrace  all  kinds  of  edged  and 
sharp  tools,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  the  modes  of 
their  manufacture. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  in  no  department 
of  the  arts  of  a  country,  would  the  pro<jrest  of 
civilisation  be  more  distinctly  marked,  than  in 
tlie  degree  of  excellence  attained  in  thi?  m:inii- 
fiicture.  A  knife  will  purchase  half  tie  Unds  of 
a  village  from  a  barbarous  tribe  ;  and  Great  Bri- 
tain has  well  sustained  her  superiority  among 
civilised  nations  in  the  general  quality  of  her 
cutlery  goods. 

But  in  other,  and  far  less  civilised  countnes,  a 
tupenor  steel  has  been  manufactured  for  ages. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  none  of  our  modern 
discoveries  in  chemistry  have  enabled  iis  to  imi- 
tate, successful  I V,  the  sword  and  sabre  blades  uf 
Daraasctis ;  and  thai,  within  a  very  few  years,  in 
1795,  we  l>elieve,  a  new  kind  of  foreign  steel, 
the  wooti  of  India,  has  been  intrndiic'd  into 
l}iis  country,  and  been  found  superior  lo  aiiy 
tiling  manufaduivd  here  for  the  blades  of  [i«n- 
knives. 

The  Damascene  blaib'S  are  tupponttl, '  y  Euro- 
pean cutlet «,  to  be  constructed  of  lin«!  iron  and 
MMUwin  welded  togeth«r  in  alternate  layers; 


the  wave  or  water  being  given  to  them  by 
p,intp  of  alumina  applied  to  the  £nal  siirfa 
Other  accounts  state  tliem  to  be  hardened 
repeated  immersions,  when  red-hot,  in  goal" 
blood.  But  the  real  process  has  never  b< 
accurately  known  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  iron  ore  of  Syria  may  pos- 
sess some  peculiarity  which  is  the  foundation  of 
this  excellence  in  iti  manufactured  steel. 

Such  a  conjecture  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Stodart,  vrith  regard  to  the  ores  out  of  which 
the  wootx  of  India  is  formed.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  It  into  this  country,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  late  distinguished  naturalist.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  first  procured  a  pen-knife  to  o« 
made  from  a  cake  of  it,  in  the  year  above-men- 
tioned. The  forgin;f  was  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  owini;  to  the  unequal  fusion  of  the 
metal,  some  parts  being  overcharged  with  the 
steely  principle,  and  others  being  as  much  defi- 
cient in  it.  But  the  pen-knife  made  was  excel- 
lent. The  Indian  method  of  making  woou  ha* 
been  described  as  follows  ;  forged  iron,  in  pieces, 
is  enclosed  in  a  crucible,  and  healed  in  a  furnace 
with  wood.  Two  or  three  pairs  of  bellows  are 
employed  to  augment  the  heat,  until  the  wood  is 
completely  charred,  and  the  iron  fused  and  oof^ 
vened  into  steel.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  tf 
process  seems  to  be  the  use  of  uncharred  wood. 
A  variety  of  cutting  instruments  have  been 
nufactured  from  this  steel  with  great  success. 

Those  articles  of  cutlery  which  do  not  requiie 
a  fine  polish,  and  are  of  low  price,  are  made 
from  what  is  called  blistered  steel,  or  that  win 
has  not  undergone  fusion.    See  our  article  Srcc 
Those  which  require  the  edne  lo  posses*  contii 
derable  tenacity,   but  in  which  superior  hardni 
is  not  required,  are  made  from  sheer  steel      ~ 
finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  wlii 
has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  is  terini 
cast-steel,  no  other  kinds  being  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish.     Table-knives  are  mostly  made  of. 
sheer-steel,  the  tang  and  shoulder  being  of  iroi 
and  the  blade  being  attached,  by  giving  them 
welding   heat.     The   knives,  after  forging,  ai 
hardened,  by  heating  them  red-hot,  and  plungi 
them  into  water :  they  are  afterwards  heated  ovi 
the  firs,  illl  they  become  blue,  and  then  groai 
Forks  are  made,  almost  altogether,  by  the  aid 
tlie   sl»mi)  and  appropnate  dies.     The  proni 
only  aie  hardtne<l  an>l  tempered.      Rators  ai 
m'ldc  of  cast-steel,  the  edge  of  a  raior  rcquiri 
the  combined  advantages  of  great  hardm 
tenacity.     After  the  razor-bhiije  is  forged 

f>roper   sImiH',    by    the   aid   of  a   conv 
lamnier  and  anvil,  it  is  hardened,  by 
heatin;,'  it  lo  a  bnghl  re<t  heat,  and  plui 
into  cold  water.     Il   is  tem|>ered  by  heating 
afterwards  until  a  brightened  part  appears  of 
straw  color.    This  would   !»  more  equally 
fecled  by  th«  use  of  sand,  or,  what  it  slill  bcti 
by  hot  oil,  or  a   fusible  raiilurc.  cons 
eight  parts  of  bismuth,  live  of  lead,  and 
tin;  a  theminn    :     '  '       •       :' 

the  time  the  i 
of   -.>■■—- 
a).. 

be;::.  ..    ..:.  , 

by  polishing. 


I" ^• 

After  the  rtior 
i>vr  shape,  it  it  finii 


CUTLERY. 


Tile  glucr,  u<ed  m  potislitng,  is  formeO  of 
Md,  bad  with  an  alloy  of  lei^  and  tin ;  after 
to  ftct  t*  tanied  to  the  proper  form  and  site,  it 
ii  Clled  with  notches,  wbicn  are  filled  up  with 
•May  okI  fallow.  This  instrument  gives  the 
mot  »  ROOOth  and  unifonn  surface  and  a  fine 
edge.  The  polisher  consists  of  a  piece  of  cir- 
cular wood,  running  upon  an  aiis,  like  that  of 
lb*  MOoeor  the  glaier.  It  is  coated  with  leather, 
Iwiac  IB  surface  covered  with  crocus  martis. 
Tnut  Minflltt  of  razors  and  knives  are  made  of 
Ivoiy  nd  tortoiie-shell,  bone,  or  other  materials, 
HmStd  hy  Eubion,  or  the  use  for  which  they  are 

aMd.  The  horn  of  razor-handles  is  com- 
J  cut  into  pieces,  and  placed  between  two 
din,  hanug  «  recess  of  the  shape  of  the  handle. 
Bf  thh  piooen  it  admits  of  considerable  ekten- 
Mn.  sod  it  dyed  black  by  means  of  logwood 
■ad  gtcen  vitriol.  The  clear  hom-handies  are 
wiHKtium  fiained,  loas  to  imitate  tortoise-shell, 
hf  beiMC  coaled  with  a  composition   of  three 

KB  «■  potash,  one  of  minium,  ten  of  quick- 
ly MM   as  much  water   as  will   reduce  the 
nrio  a  pulpy  mass.    Those  parts  of  the 
re>}airing  darker  shades  are  more  thickly 
J,  aod  the  stains  are  dried  in  before  the 
firv. 

The   manufacture  of   pen-knives  is  divided 
UMO  three  departments ;  the  first  is  the  forging 
_<f  l)w  bUdes.  llie  spring,  and  the  iron  scales ; 
d,  ibe  grinding  auit  polishing  of  the 
I ;  and  the  third,  the  handlinc,  which  cnn- 
I  ta  tmof  up  all  the  parts,  and  finishing  the 
The  liUtdes  are  made  of  the  best  cast- 
■ad  kartlened  and  tempered  to  about  the 
dOgrre  with  that  of  razors.     In  grinding 
_'  aic  Made  a  little  more  concave  on  one  side 
■I  tiw  oUier,  in  other  respects  they  are  treated 
fa   a   niBilar  way  to   razors.     The  bandies  are 
•OvWtd  with  horn,  ivory,  and  sometimes  wood  ; 
Ifca  OMMt  durable  are  tliose  of  stags-bom. 
!  fcocral  fault  in  pen-knives  is  tliat  of  being 
•oA.    The  temper  ought  to  be  not  higher 
Aaa  a  straw  color,  as  it  seldom  happens  that 
a  B«>4cBife  is  so  hard  as  to  snap  on  the  edge. 
LtW  htauty  aod  elegance  of  |>oli$hed  steel  is 
rdtopbyed   to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
>  of  the  finer  kinds  of  scissars.     The 
ti  OBpio^  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the 
iMM  dcieription ;  it  must  possess  hardness 
Batlmnily  of  texture  for  the  ^ke  of  securing 
poUsfa,  and  great  tenacity,  when  hoi,  for 
dw  pfpct  of  forming  the  bow  or  ring  of  the 
•oiMar,  which   re<|uires  lo  be  extended  from  a 
'l  piece,  having  a  hole  previously  punched 
'it.     It  ought  also  lo  be  very  tenacious 
«oki,  to  allow  that  delicacy  of  form  ob- 
'  ia  ladies'  icu>sani.    After  they  are  forged 
'  lo  the  same  size  as  the  eye  of  the  work- 
la  •scerlaia,  they  are  paired.     Tlie  bows 
I  other  parts  are  filed  to  their  intended 
i:  the  blades  are  also  roughly  ground,  and 
lh*   |s»o  tid'  'v  adjusted  to  each  other, 

lAar  htillK  ilier  with  wire,  and  hard- 

'  op    ii  They   are   aHerwards 

"  till  :  of  a  purple  color,  which 

l!«  ..    I  ■  •,    '   lempiT.     Almost  all  the 
J  past  of  liie  Hork   IS  performed  at  tlie 
ain,  with   the  stone,  the  lap,  the  po- 


lisher, and  the  brush ;  the  last  being  used  to 
polish  those  parts  which  have  been  filed,  ami 
which  the  lap  and  the  polisher  cannot  touch. 
Previous  to  screwing  the  scissars  finally  together, 
they  are  rubbed  over  with  the  powder  of  quick- 
lime, and  afterwards  cleaned  with  sod  sheep 
leather.  The  quick-lime  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  the  surface.  Scissars  are  ornamented  by 
bluing  and  t^ldin^ :  also  with  studs  of  gold  or 
polished  steel.  Very  large  scissars  are  manu- 
factured partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  steel ;  the 
shanks  and  bows  being  of  the  former.  These, 
as  welt  as  those  all  of  steel,  which  are  not 
hardened  all  over,  cannot  be  polished :  an  in- 
ferior sort  of  lustre,  however,  is  given  to  them 
by  means  of  a  burnish  of  hardened  polished 
steel,  which  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  the 
real  polish,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  surface. 
Ilanng  entered  into  these  particulars,  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  usual  articles  found  in 
cutlers'  shops,  we  shall  now  enter  upon  some  of 
the  more  general  principles  that  are  applicable 
to  the  finer  articles  of  cutlery. 

Cutlers  do  not  use  any  coating  to  their  work 
at  the  hardening  heat,  as  the  fi'^^:utlers  do;  in- 
deed, it  seems  evidently  unnecessary  when  the 
article  is  intended  to  be  tempered  and  ground. 
The  best  rule  is  to  harden  us  little  as  possible 
above  the  slate  intended  to  he  produced  by  tem- 
pering. Work  which  has  been  overheated  has  a 
crumbly  edge,  and  will  not  afford  the  wire  here- 
after to  be  described.  The  proper  heat  is  a 
cherry-red,  visible  by  day-light.  No  advantage 
is  obtained  from  the  use  of  salt  in  the  water,  or 
cooling  that  fluid,  or  from  using  mercury  instead 
of  water;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  questions 
respecting  the  tluid  arc,  properly  speaking,  ap- 
plicable only  to  files,  gravers,  and  such  tools 
as  arc  intended  to  be  left  at  the  extreme  of 
hardness. 

While  Mr.  Stodart  does  not  seem  to  attach 
much  value  lo  peculiarities  in  the  process  of 
hardening,  he  mentions  it  as  the  observation  of 
one  of  his  best  workmen,  that  the  charcoal  fire 
should  be  made  up  with  shavings  of  leather : 
and  that  he  never  had  a  razor  crack  in  the  hard- 
ening since  he  had  used  this  method.  It  appears 
from  a  consideration  of  other  facts,  that  this 
process  is  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  When 
brittle  substances  crack  in  cooling,  it  arises  from 
the  outside  contracting  and  becoming  too  small 
to  contain  the  interior  parts.  But  it  is  known, 
that  bard  steel  occupies  more  space  than  sofk, 
and  it  may  be  easily  inferred,  that  the  nearer  the 
steel  approaches  to  the  state  of  iron,  the  less  will 
be  this  increase  of  dimensions.  If,  then,  we 
suppose  a  razor,  or  any  other  piece  of  steel,  lo 
be   tieated  in   an  open  fire  with  a  current  of  air 

fiassini;  through  it,  me  external  part  will,  by  the 
OSS  of  carlion,  become  less  steely  than  before ; 
and  when  the  whuU'  piece  comes  lo  he  hardened, 
the  inside  will  be  too  large  fur  the  external  |>art, 
which  will  probably  crack.  But  if  the  piece  of 
steel  be  wrapped  up  in  the  cementing  mixture,  or 
if  the  fire  itself  contain  animal  coal,  and  is  put 
together  so  as  to  operate  iii  ihe  manner  of  that 
inixluru,  the  external  surface,  instead  of  bi-ing 
ili'graded  by  this  heat,  will  be  more  carhonaieti 
lh:in  the  internal  part,  in  consequence  of  which 
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it  wtlt  be  10  fmr  from  iplitting  or  bunting  during 
tti  eooling,  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  a  con- 
tnuy  direction,  tending  to  render  it  more  dense 
and  lolid. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  hardening 
lleel-works  of  any  considerable  extent,  more 
especially  such  articles  as  arc  formed  of  thin 
plates,  or  hare  a  variety  of  parts  of  different  sizes, 
consists  in  the  apparent  impracticability  of  heating 
the  thicker  parts  before  the  slighter  aie  burned 
away ;  besides  which,  etren  for  a  piece  of  uni- 
form figure,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  up  a 
fire  which  stiall  give  a  speedy  beat,  and  lie 
nearly  of  the  same  intensity  throughout.  ■  This 
difficulty,'  says  Mr.  Nicholson,  '  formed  a  very 
considerable  impediment  to  my  success  in  a 
course  of  delicate  steel-work,  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged about  seven  years  a|;o ;  but,  after  various 
unsuccessful  ex()erimenl5,  I  succeeded  in  re- 
moving it  by  ^e  use  of  a  hath  of  melted  lead, 
which,  for  very  justifiable  reasons,  has  been  kept 
a  secret  till  now.  Pure  lead,  that  is  to  say,  lead 
containing  little  or  no  tin,  is  ignited  to  a  mo- 
derate redness,  and  then  well  stirred :  into  this 
the  piece  m  plunged  for  a  few  seconds ;  that  is 
to  say,  until  when  brought  near  the  surface,  that 
part  does  not  appear  less  luminous  than  the 
rest.  The  piece  is  then  speedily  stirred  about 
in  tlie  bath,  suddenly  drawn  out,  and  plunged 
into  a  large  mass  of  water.  In  this  manner,  a 
plate  of  steel  may  be  hardened  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly bnlde,  and  yet  continue  so  sound  as  to 
ring  like  a  bell;  an  effect  which  I  never  could 
produce  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Stod.irt  has 
lately  made  trial  of  this  method,  and  considers  it 
to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  art,  as,  in  bet,  I 
fiiund  it.' 

The  letting  down,  or  tempering  of  hard  steel, 
is  considered  as  nhsoliiiely  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  fine  and  durable  edge.  It  has 
been  usual  to  do  ibis  by  heating  the  hardened 
steel  till  its  bright  surface  exhibits  some  known 
color  by  oxidation.  Tlie  first  is  a  very  faint 
straw  color,  becoming  deeper  and  deeper,  by 
increase  of  heat,  to  a  fine  deep  golden-yellow, 
which  changes  irregularly  to  a  purple,  then  to 
an  uniform  blue,  succeeded  by  white  and  several 
successive  (aint  repetitions  of  these  reries.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  hardest  stale  of  tempered 
inslniments,  such  as  razors  and  surgeons'  instni- 
ments,  is  indicated  by  this  straw  color ;  that  a 
deeper  color  is  rcrjuired  for  leather-cutten' 
knives,  and  other  tools,  that  require  the  edge  to 
be  turned  on  one  side ;  that  the  blue,  which  in- 
dicates a  good  temper  for  springs,  is  almost  loo 
•oft  for  any  cutting  instrument,  except  saws,  and 
sncb  tools  as  are  sharpened  with  a  nie,  and  that 
the  lower  states  of  hardness  are  not  al  all  adapted 
to  this  use.  Bui  it  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, that  the  letting  down,  or  lemperinK,  as 
well  as  tlie  hardening,  should  be  effected  by  heat 
equally  applied,  and  that  the  temperatures,  es- 
pecially at  the  lower  heats,  where  greater  hard- 
ness IS  to  be  left,  should  be  more  precisely 
ascertained  ttian  can  be  done  by  the  different 
shades  of  oxidation.  Mr.  Hartley  first  practised 
the  method  of  immersing  hard  steel  in  heated 
oil,  or  the  fusible  compound  of  lead  five  parti, 
tia  three,  tiM)  biamulli  eight.    The  temperature 


of  either  of  these  fluids  mar  be  ascertained  m 
the  usual  manner,  when  it  does  not  exceed  the 
point  at  which  mercury  boils  ;  and,  by  this  con- 
trivance, the  same  advantages  are  oht;iine<l  in 
lowering  the  temperature  of  a  whole  instrument, 
or  any  number  of  them  at  once,  as  have  already 
been  staled  in  fevor  of  my  method  of  hardening. 
Oil  is  preferable  to  the  fusible  mixture  for  se- 
veral reasons.  It  is  cheaper;  it  ailmils  of  the 
work  being  seen  during  the  immersion,  by  reason 
of  its  transparency  ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  contrivance  to  prevent  the  work  from  floating. 
Mr.  Nicholson  requested  Mr.  Stodart  to  fnvor 
him  with  an  account  of  the  temperatures  at  which 
the  several  colors  make  their  appearance  U|>on 
hardened  steel ;  in  compliance  with  which  he 
made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  surgeons* 
needles,  hardened,  highly  polished,  and  exposed 
lo  a  gradual  heat,  while  floating  at  the  surface  of 
the  fusible  mixture.  The  appearances  are  as 
follow:  No.  1,  taken  out  at  430° of  Fahrenheit. 
This  temperature  leaves  the  steel  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent state  for  razors  and  scalpels.  The  tarnish, 
or  faint  yellowish  tinge,  it  produces,  is  too  eva- 
nescent to  be  observed,  without  comparison  wr 
another  piece  of  poli.<hed  steel.  Instruments, 
this  state,  retain  their  edge  much  longer  th: 
those  upon  which  the  actual  straw  color  has  be< 
brought,  as  is  ihe  common  practice.  Mr.  S  in- 
forms me,  says  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  430°  is  the 
lowest  temperature  for  letting  down,  and  that  thi 
lower  degrees  will  not  afford  a  firm  edge.  N 
2,  at  440°,  and  3,  at  450°.  These  needles  di 
so  little  in  their  appearance  from  No.  1,  that 
is  not  easy  lo  arrange  them  with  certaioty  whi 
misplaced.  No.  4  has  the  evident  tinge,  whii 
workmen  call  pale  straw  color.  It  was  tak 
out  at  460°,  and  has  the  usual  temper  of  pel 
knives,  razors,  and  other  fine  edge-tools.  It 
much  softer  than  No.  1,  as  Mr.  Stodart  assu 
me,  and  this  difference  exhibits  a  valuable  pi 
of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  tempeting. 
Nos.  2,  6,  7,  and  8,  exhibit  successive  deepe* 
shades  of  color,  having  been  respectively  taken 
out  at  the  temperatures  470°,  4(10°,  490°,  and 
500*.  The  last  is  of  a  bright  brownish  inelall 
yellow,  very  slightly  inclining  lo  purple.  No. 
obtained  an  uniform  deep  blue  at  the  tempe 
lure  of  360°.  The  intermediate  shades  produced 
on  steel,  by  heats  between  500°  and  580°,  are 
yellow,  brown,  red,  and  purple,  which  are  exhi- 
bited irregularly  on  different  parts  of  the  surfitoe. 
As  I  had  before  seen  this  irregularity,  patticu- 
Larly  on  the  surface  of  a  razor  of  wootx,  and  hail 
found,  in  my  own  expeneoce,  that  the  colors  on 
different  kinds  of  steel  do  not  correspond  with 
like  degrees  of  temper,  and  probably  of  tempe- 
rature in  their  production,  I  was  desirous  tnat 
some  experiments  might  be  made  upon  it  by  the 
same  skilful  artist  Four  beautifully  polished 
blsdes  were,  therefore,  exposed  to  heat  on  the 
fiisibte  metal.  The  first  was  taken  up  when  it 
had  acquired  the  fine  yellow,  or  uniform  dcm 
straw  color.  The  second  remained  on  the  ml'  ^ 
ture,  till  the  part  nearest  the  stem  had  becoi 
purplish  ;  at  which  jjcriod,  a  number  of  smal 
round  spots,  of  a  purplish  color,  appeared  in  tlu> 
clear  yellow  of  the  blade.  The  third  was  left 
till  the  thicker  parts  of  the  blade  were  of  a  deep 
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niij  parpte;  but  the  concave  ficc  still  continued 
jivUo'w.  Thii  also  acquired  spo»s  I'lte  l''<:  other, 
4Dd  a  lUi^t  cloudiness.  These  tliree  blades 
•ere  of  cast-steel ;  thf  fourth,  which  was  made 
out  of  a  piece  called  Styrian  steel,  was  left  upon 
ifct  mixture  till  the  red  linge  had  pervaded 
aloMMt  Iht  whole  of  its  concave  face.  Two  or 
thiee  spots  ^»«ar«d  upon  this  blarle ;  but  the 
■  itiam  fatt  <a  its  surface  was  variegated  with 
Mif«  doB^  diipofed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
piadBoe  Ao$r  wavini;  lines  which,  in  Damascus 
MmI,  MC  called  '  the  water.'  Two  results  are 
mom  ■Bovedialely  suggested  by  tliese  facts : 
iini,  AtA  ibe  iiregular  production  of  a  deep  color 
Ufim  Ite  nuiue  of  brightened  steel,  niay  serve 
10  i^«f»«»  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  compo- 
I ;  and,  jecondly,  that  the  deep  color,  being 
to  come  on  first  at  the  thickest  parts, 
Mr.  Slodait  was  disposed  to  think,  that  its  more 
tpccdy  ap>pearance  was  owing  to  tliose  parts  not 
kariDg  been  hardened.    See  Steel. 

Aa  iascnions  method  of  hardening  delicate 
alHi4NNm  was  tome  tiine  since  communicated 
to  Hr.  Slodart  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  steel 
cBcloaed  m  a  tube  is  surrounded  by  the  fusible 
aOojr  of  ei^^it  parts  lead,  two  tin,  and  five 
tMrnotb.  The  lulie,  with  its  contents,  is  then 
haMni  in  a  furnace  to  rednesss,  and  plunged 
iMo  a  cooling  fluid.  It  is  afterwards  thrown 
JBIo  hoiltng  waur,  by  which  the  alloy  is  fused, 
■mA  tW  sttc)  is  leh  perfectly  hardened  and  un- 
llHiiJ  bjr  (wiating  or  cracking. 

8mp^»t  nur  cutting  instrument  to  l.>e  forged, 
hardned,  and  let  down  or  tempered  ;  it  remains 
to  b*  gToood.  polished,  and  set.  The  grinding 
tt  Ane  cullrry  is  performed  upon  a  grind-stone 
•f  a  fto«  dAw  rnl,  called  a  fiilston  grind-stone, 
ol  the  tool  «hops  in  l^nilon  at  a  mo- 
pnee.  The  cutlers  use  water,  and  do  not 
I  gt«m»)ly  to  know  any  thiii'^'  of  the  ase  of 
irilew.  Tbc  bee  of  the  work  is  rendered  finer 
bjrmbaeqomt  grindingupun  mahogany  cylinders, 
wtlh  ««n«ty  of  different  fineness,  or  upon  cylin- 
ilara  IJKKii  with  hard  pewter,  called  laps,  which 
ara  pnefctablc  to  those  with  a  wooden  face.  The 
loM  polMi  tf  given  u)>on  a  cylinder  faced  with 
koff  Milter,  to  which  crocus,  or  the  red  oxide 
af  iron,  is  applied  with  water.  This  last  opera- 
tjoo  ra  aiteoded  wiili  considerable  danger  of 
haalMif  lite  wort,  and  almost  instantly  reducing 
ila  laiii|)eT  along  the  thin  edge,  winch  at  the 
MiBe  Ume  anjiiires  the  colors  of  oxidation. 

The  icuiiig  now  remains  to  be  performed, 
•Uch  is  I  work  nf  much  delicacy  and  skill :  so 
■adi  ao,  itid««d,  that  Mr.  Stndart  says,  he  can- 
■01  pfodttc*  the  must  exquisite  and  perfect  edge 
if  iMCfrupied  by  conversation,  or  even  by 
oooaa  in  the  street.  The  tool  is  first  whetted 
■f«a  a  iMoe  with  oil,  by  rubbing  it  backwards 
aM  fprwarit.  In  all  the  processes  of  grinding 
or  PiaiiiiH  down  the  edge,  but  more  especially 
ia  rtw  MtnBfl,  tho  artist  appears  to  prefer  tliat 
ttnkii  akicb  leads  the  edge  according  to  the  ac- 
lioo  of  cnUing,  instead  of  making  the  back  run 
fait  aloac  the  stone :  for  if  there  be  any  lump 
m  pavtina  of  slonc  or  other  substance  lying 
anaa  iIm  ttce  of  the  gnnder.  and  the  back  of 
M  lao(  1m  fiiM  run  over  it,  it  will  proceed  bl^- 
'l  Aa  adge  and  lilt  it  up,  at  the  samo  time 


producing  a  notch.  Bui  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  edge  be  made  to  move  foremost  and  meet 
such  particle,  it  will  slide  beneath  it,  and  suffer 
no  injury.  Another  precaution  in  whetting  is, 
that  the  hand  should  not  bear  heavy ;  because 
it  is  evident,  that  the  same  stone  must  produce 
a  more  uniform  edge  if  the  steel  be  worn  away 
by  many,  than  by  few  strokes.  It  is  also  of  es- 
sential importance  that  the  hone  itself  should  be 
of  a  fine  texture,  or  that  its  silicious  particles 
should  be  very  minute. 

The  grind-stone  leaves  a  ragged  edge,  which 
it  is  the  first  effect  of  whetting  to  reduce  so  thin 
that  it  may   be  bent    backwards  and  forwards. 
This  flexible  part  is  called  the  wire,  and  if  the 
whetting  were  to  be  continued  too  long  it  would 
break  off  in  pieces  without  regularity,  leaving  a 
finer  though  still  very  imperfect  edge,  and  tending 
to  produce  accident  while  lying  on  the  face  of 
the  stone.     The  wire  is  taken  off  by  raising  the 
face  of  the  knife  to  an  angle  of  about  fifty  de- 
grees with  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  giving  a 
light  stroke  edge  foremost,  alternately  towards 
each  end  of  the  stone.     These  strokes  produce 
an    edge,   the  faces  of   which   are   inclined   to 
each  other  in  an  angle  of  about  100  degrees,  and 
to  which  the  wire  is  so  slightly  adherent  that  it 
may  often  be  taken  away  entire,  and  is  easily  re- 
moved by  lightly  drawing  the  edge  along  the 
finger  nail,    The  ed^e  thus  cleared,  is  generally 
very  even :    but  it  is  too  thick,  and  must  again 
be  reduced  by  whetting.     A  finer  wire  is  by  this 
means  produced,  which  will  require  to  be  again 
taken  off,  if,  for  want  of  iudgment  or  delicacy  of 
hand,    the    artist   should    have   carried    it    too 
f^r      Out  we  will  suppose  the  obtuse  edge  to  be 
very  even,  and  the  second  wire  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.     In  this  case  tlie  last  edge  will  be 
very  acute,  but  neither  so  even  nor  so  strong  as 
to  be  durably  useful.     The  finish  is  given  by  two 
or  more  alternate  light  strokes  with  the   edge 
slanting  foremost,   and   the   blade  of  the  knife 
raised,  so  tliat  its  plane  forms  an  angle  of  about 
twenty-eight  degrees  with  the  face  of  the  stone- 
This  is  the  angle  which  by  careful  observation 
and  measurement  Mr.  Stodart  habitually  uses  for 
the  finest  surgeons'  instruments,  and  which  he 
considers  as  the  best  for  razors,  and  other  keen 
cutting  tools.     The  angle  of  edge  is  therefore 
about    fifty-six   degrees.      The   excellence   and 
uniformity  of  a  fine  edge  may  be  ascertained, by 
its  mode  of  operation  when  lightly  drawn  along 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  leatlier,  or  any  or- 
ganised soft  substance.      Lancets  are  tried  by 
suffering  the  point  lo  drop  gently  through  a  piece 
of  thin  soft  leather.     If  the  edge  be  exquisite, 
it  will  not  only  pass  with  facility,  but  there  will 
not  be  the  least  noise  produced,  any  more  than 
if  it  had  dropped  into  water.     This  kind  of  edge 
cannot  he  produced,  but  by  performing  the  last 
two  or  more  strokes  on  the  green  hone.     The 
operation  of  strapping  is  similar  to  that  of  grind- 
ing or  whetting,  ana  is  performed  by  means  of 
the  angular  particle   of   fine    crocus,    or  other 
material  bedded  in  the  face  of  the  strap.     It  re- 
quires less  skill  than  the  operation  of  retting, 
and  is  very  apt,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  strap, 
to  enlarge  tbe  angle  of  the  edge  or  round  it  too 
much.    The  chief  manufiictories  cf  cutlery  w 
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KngUnd,  are  at  Sheffield  and  in  London,  At 
the  former  by  the  local  advantages  of  coal,  tec. 
on  the  spot,  and  the  greater  division  of  labor, 
cutlery  in  general  is  afforded  at  much  lower 
prices  than  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  finer 
descriptions  of  this  important  manufaclnre  are 
more  attended  to,  and  surg^ical  instruments,  in 
p«rticular,  are  made  wim  the  greatest  skill. 

Cl.'TLET,  n.  i.  |Fr.  coteltltt.  A  steak ; 
strictly,  it  means  a  rib. 

So  muttnn  cutUii,  prime  of  u^at.  Surip, 

CUTTACK,  a  considerable  district  of  Orissa, 
Hindostan,  situated  between  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Midnapoor  and  Mo- 
hurbunge ;  on  the  south  by  the  Circars ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengul ;  and  on  the  west  by 
several  small  states  of  tlie  interior.  Its  length  is 
about  150  miles,  and  hrendih  about  sixty,  con- 
taining a  popul.ition  of  1 ,200,000  souls.  Between 
Gaintce  and  Bamori  the  country  is  richly  pro- 
ductive, and  is  inhabited  by  weavers,  who 
manufacture  muslini  in  pieces  for  tiirhnns. 
From  Arickpoor  to  Ciittack  the  laud  u  tlnefly 
ai«ble,  but  interspersed  with  bushes,  ai.d  not 
thorouglily  cultivated.  The  Mahanuddy  River, 
in  paisini:  through  this  country,  often  cliiinges  its 
name,  according  to  the  vicinity  of  diffemm  towns 
and  villagej.  .  It  is  also  watered  by  other  con- 
siderable streams.  Tlie  rents  are  chieHy  paid  in 
cowries. 

The  holy  land  of  Juggemauth  extendi  about 
fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  the  temple  of  Jug- 
gemauth, to  the  north  and  south.  Its  occupants 
have  from  lime  immemorial  been  exempt  from 
the  taxes  which  Hindoos  pay  for  access  tn  the 
temple,  except  during  the  ruth  and  dole  jattries, 
when  they  also  are  liable  lo  a  small  impost. 

Ttie  chief  towns  are  Cuttack,  .Inggemauth, 
Huddruck,  and  Balasore.  This  di'tnct  is  men- 
t,(med  by  the  Mohommedan  historians  as  early 
as  the  year  1212,  under  tlie  title  of  .lagepore,  or 
•lehazpore.  It  was  then  subject  to  a  Hindoo 
iince,  who  resided  at  Jagepore ;  it  was  subdued 
y  and  annexed  to  Bengal  in  the  reifn  of  Soly- 
roan  Kening,  156y.  Thus  it  remained  till  the 
year  \7.'i\,  when  it  was  ceded  by  the  nunab 
Alyverdy  Khan  to  the  Nngpore  Mahratlas,  who, 
HI  1803,  were  again  compelled  lo  resign  it  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  British,  and  it  is  now 
inuiiaged  by  k  civil  establishment  of  judge, 
collector,  be. 

Cdttacx,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
called  also  Cuttack  Benares,  formerly  Saringgur, 
was  once  fortified,  and  a  highly  respcctalile  town ; 
bat.  during  the  period  it  was  governed  by  the 
Mahniitas,  it  fell  to  decay.  In  the  year  1592  it 
withstood  the  Mogul  arms  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  is  naturally  strong,  but  tlie  climate  is  un- 
hnalthy.  It  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 
geotlcmcn  of  the  civil  establishment,  and  has  a 
cantonment  for  a  coqis  of  native  infantry. 

CiiTEK,  n  small  vessel,  commonly  navigated 
in  the  cliannel  of  Kngland.  It  is  furnished  with 
one  mast,  and  riggt*!  as  a  sloop.  Many  of  thine 
vessel)  a.e  used  in  un  illicit  trade,  and  others  are 
employed  by  government  lo  tale  them;  the 
Utter  of  which  an'  eiiher  under  the  dirertion  of 
ttie  admiralty,  or  i.uitoin-liouie. 
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CUTTLE.     Ang.-Sax.  eulele.  A  fish,  whic 
when  pursued,  darkens  the  water  with  an 
substance;  a  foul-mouthed  fellow  ;  a  knife. 

Away,  ynu  cutpune  rmual  \  you  filthy  bung,  ftw«n 
by  tht4  wine.  111  thnut  my  knife  in  your  moaldP 
chips,  if  yoa  play  the  fancy  cullU  with  roe. 

S^lupean,  Hemry  fV 

ft  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  blood  of  all  bin 
and  beasts,  and  fiihes,  should  be  of  a  red  colour,  i 
only  the  blood  of  the  eiUlte  ihottld  be  as  black  u  ink. 

Boom. 

Tie  that  u«es  many  words  for  the  explaiainir  any 
subject,  doih.  like  the  cuttle  fish,  hide  himself  for  the 
mnat  part  in  hii  own  ink.  Jl<y  am  Ikt  CraittMM. 

Ct;TTLF.-risii.  See  Sepia. 
CL'TTS  (.loho  lord),  was  son  of  Rid 
Cults,  esq.  of  Matching  in  Essex;  where 
family  were  settled  about  the  time  of  Henry 
and  had  a  larce  estate.  He  entered  early  into 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Monnioutn,  was  aid- 
de>camp  to  the  duke  of  I>orraine  in  Hungary, 
and  signalised  himself  in  a  very  extraordinary 
m.inner  at  the  taking  ofBuda  by  the  imperialists 
in  IfiRS;  which  important  place  had  oeen  for 
near  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  '  ' 
Turks,  fleiurning  to  England  at  the  Revolutii 
he  obtained  a  regiment  of  foot;  was  creal 
baron  Gowran  m  Ireland,  December  (5th,  1& 
appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Api 
Hill,  1693;  was  made  a  major-general; 
when  the  assassination  project  was  discoveietf, 
1595-6,  was  captain  of  the  king's  guard.  He 
was  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  guards  in  1701  ; 
when  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his 
interest  for  a  military  commission,  inscribed 
him  his  first  work,  The  Christian  Hero.  On 
accession  of  (|ueen  Anne,  he  wa.s  made  a  li«ai 
nant-general  of  tlie  forces  in  Holland;  coi 
roander  in  chief  of  Ilia  forces  in  Ireland,  undi_ 
the  duke  of  Urmood,  March  23d,  1704-5;  and 
afterwards  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  king- 
dom. He  died  at  Dublin  January  26th,  1706-7, 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  and  published,  m  1687,  Poetical  Exercise*, 
written  upon  several  occasiocs,  and  dedicated 
her  royal  highness  Mary,  princess  of  Oraoi 
One  of  his  songs  is  quoted  by  Steele  in  his  Tl 
ler;  but  his  Muse  Cavalier  is  erroneoi 
ascribed  by  VVoIpole  to  lord  Peterborough. 

CUT-WATEH,  the  sharp  part  of  the  head 
a  ship  below  the  beak,  so  called  because  it 
or  divides  the  water  before  it  comes  to  the  bow, 
tliat  it  may  not  come  too  suddenly  to  the  breadUt 
of  the  ship,  which  would  retard  it.  ~ 

Cl'T-WORK,  U.S.     Embroidered  work. 

CUVIER  (George  Leopold  Christian  Fredeti* 
Dagobert),  baron  and  peer ;  bom  Aug.  25, 1 769,at 
Montlj<^liiitd,  III  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg.  His 
brilliant  talents  early  excited  great  expectations. 
His  fattier  was  an  oflicer.  .As  llie  son's  health 
did  not  allow  him  to  become  a  soldier,  he  re- 
solveil  to  be  a  cleri^ymtn,  and  was  obliged  ta 
pass  an  examinatnm  for  the  stipend,  by  the  help 
of  which  he  I'Xpected  to  study  at  Tubingen.  A 
malicious  examiner  rejected  him.  Tlie  afT.tir. 
bn'vrnr.  was  inarkvd  by  50  much  injujiice,  lh»^ 
priiice  Freilrtic,  brother  nf  the  duke,  and 
vvinor  «>f  the  district,  thought   it  his  duty 
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Cuvier  by  s  place  in  the  Chtkrlei 
at  Stuttgart,  where  he  gave  up  his 
<rf  becoiT.ing  >  clergyman.  In  Slutl- 
faft  he  studied  Uw,  although  fond  of  natural 
kwtorT,  and  to  this  period  of  his  life  he 
u  UKtetitcd  (m  his  accurate  knowledce  of  the 
lunuacc  and  literature.  The  narrow 
tc^his  parents  compelled  him  to 
•eerpil.  tke  oAce  of  tutor  in  the  bmily  of  count 
D'Heriey,  >»  Normandy,  where  he  devoted 
bn  Urmr  Io  oaiural  science.  Cuvier  soon 
prc»l»>J  iftat  cooloty  was  far  from  that  per- 
ftetlM  la  which  Linnxus  had  carried  boinoy, 
•s4  n  •(■eh  mineralogy  had  heen  carried  by  the 
iiaiHi^  iaben  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany 
aa4  Fmbcc  The  first  desidei.Mum  was  a  careful 
niawi  iliwi  of  all  the  organs  of  animals,  io  order 
loaweHato  Ibeir  mutual  dependence,  and  their 
animal  life ;  then  a  confutation  of 
qrattou  which  had  obscured  rather 
1  lh«  study.  Examinations  of  the 
*  OTadoctionj,  with  which  the  neighbouring 
I  aWHidanily  supplied  him,  served  him  as  a 
pfvpacstiun.  A  natural  classification  of 
I  clataes  of  vtrmet  (Linn.)  was  his 
ir,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  gave 
of  hii  observations  and  ingenious 
pCQCttred  him  an  arquaintunce  with  all 
teaMaialiMs  of  Fatis.  Ceoffry  St.  Hilaire  in- 
*Ma4  hm  10  Pans,  opened  to  him  the  collections 
•f  aaluiml  biMory,  over  which  he  presided,  took 
pan  tmk  kia  in  the  publication  of  several  works 
«•  tba  claaailh.  ttion  of  the  mummutia,  and  placed 
kiai  a(  the  central  school  in  fans,  May,  1795. 
"Om iaabwa,  being  re-e»t.ihli5hed  the  same  year, 
1  hRD  as  a  nieinher  of  the  first  class.  For 
laf  ibe  •-'-■•-•'  ••  iinol.he  wrote  his  Tableau 
"  Naturelle  des  Animaux 

(ITM)^  fay  «:... J  the  foundation  of  his 

fliWi*  ftwT  From  this  time  he  was  considered 
•a*  af  Aa  tnt  loologuts  of  Kurope.  He  soon 
aAar  ilii|ila;»d  his  bnlliant  talents  as  professor 
■f  waniilli'e  anatomy.  I  lis  profound  Lnow- 
BOl  lets  lemukable  than  his  elevated 
1  lltcclcgince  with  which  he  illustrated 
!  a  atuDed  audience.  In  the  lecture- 
of  lh«  I.yc<«.  where  he  lectured  several 
•aral  hisiory,  was  assembled  all  tlie 
ad  society  of  Pans,  attracted  by  the 
'  «f  lli*  classifications,  and  by  his  exien- 
I  af  all  Uie  kingdoms  of  nature.  In 
ifmO,  be  justly  received  the  place  for- 
Uf'ienl  by  D'Aubenton,  in  the  Collt'iie 
Nor  did  his  merits  escape  the  saga- 
diyitf  Kapoleon.  Io  tlie  department  of  public 
OB,  lu  which,  one  after  another,  he  filled 
laiwrtant  offices,  he  exercised  much 
by  ius  useful  impiovement*  and  ii>de- 
adtrity.  He  delivered  a  report  very 
10  Germany,  in  1811,  when  he  re- 
I  a  louniey  in  llolUnd  and  Germany, 
dent  of  instrtiction.  He  was  ac- 
I  In  hit  journey  by  Noel.  In  1813  the 
r  appointed  him  .Maitre  des  iUquines  to 
si  iif  state,  and  committed  to  his  care 
tsBportant  atfairs  in  Menlz.  Louis 
XVIIL  coatRDcd  him  in  his  former  offices,  and 
m««i  bim  10  the  rank  of  counsellor.  As  such, 
I*  betnugul  at  fiisi  to  the  committee  of  legisU- 
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tion,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  interior.  As 
a  politician,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  reproaches 
of  the  liberals.  In  geheral,  the  political  course 
of  Cuvier  forms  a  contrast  to  his  scientific  one, 
and  is,  besides,  of  little  importance.  The  mea- 
sures of  the  abb6  Frayssinuus,  then  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Pahs,  determined  him  to 
resign  the  office  of  university-counsellor,  in 
December,  1822.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  Kecherches  sur  les  Ussemens  Fossiles,  5 
vols.,  4to.,  with  plates  (the  classical  introduc- 
tion to  this  work  is  printed  separately);  Discours 
sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe,  et 
sur  les  Changemens  qu'elles  ont  produit  dans  le 
Rcfne  animal  (Paris,  1825);  also,  Le  K^gne 
animal  (1617,  4  vols.);  Le{:uns  d'Anatomie 
Compart,  recueillies  par  Dum<^ril  et  Duvernoy 
(1805,  5  vols.);  Kecherches  anatomiques  sur  lea 
Reptiles  regardds  encore  comme  douteux  (1807, 
4lo.);  Memniras  pour  servir  a  I'llistoire  de 
I'Analomie  dds  Mollusques  (1816,  410.).  As 
perpetual  secretary,  Sec,  of  the  academy,  in  the 
class  of  physical  sciences,  he  pronounced  Closes 
on  the  deceased  members  of  the  institute.  Tlie 
Kecueil  d'Eluges  Historiques  (Paris,  1819,  2 
vols.),  contains  models  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
French  academy  received  him,  in  consequence, 
amnnK  their  forty  members,  and  almost  all  the 
learned  societies  of  the  world  sent  him  honorary 
diplomas.  France  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cabinet  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, which  is  the  finest  osleological  collection 
in  Europe.  Cuvier  may  be  said  to  have  created 
tlie  science  of  natural  history,  having,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  instinctive  perception  of 
the  organic  analogies,  as  traced  in  the  fossil  re- 
mains which  had  previously  been  considered  aa 
the  mere  ornaments  of  a  cabinet  of  curiosities, 
thrown  a  light  on  the  universal  system  of  crea- 
tion, of  which  those  formed  in  previous  schools 
could  not  have  even  the  remotest  idea.  In  the  po- 
litical changes  which  France  underwent,  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  continued  un- 
affected. King  Louis  Philippe  conferred  upon 
him  the  rank  of  peer,  his  title  of  baron  being 
merely  nominal.  Cuvier  expired  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1832,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  leaving  no 
property  hut  his  library  and  cabinet  of  natural 
liistory,  both  which  were  purchased  by  tli« 
French  government  for  72,000  francs.  The 
French  kinc,  also,  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard  for 
the  learning  and  abilities  of  the  deceased  natu- 
ralist, conferred  a  pension  of  6000  francs  on  his 
widow,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  apartments  in 
the  Jatdm  des  Plants,  occupied  by  her  late 
husband. 

CUXHAVEN,  a  sea-port  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe, at  iu>  embouchure.  The  harbour,  being 
very  large  and  commodious,  is  much  frequented, 
and  vessels  generally  Uike  in  pilots  here,  in  order 
to  ascend  the  river  to  Humburgh.  A  yacht  is 
stationed  out  at  sea,  near  the  outermost  buoy, 
with  pilots  re:idy  to  conduct  any  vessel  that  may 
demand  them.  The  town  and  bailiwic  belong 
to  the  corporation  of  llainburgh,  who  have  held 
tliem  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century.  During 
the  late  revolutionary  wars  Ciixhaven  Income  a 
place  of  great  importance  as  an  entrepot  of 
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British  goods.  On  the  fall  of  Hamburgh  in 
1806,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  French, 
and  remained  under  iheirduinination  above  seven 
yean.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  French 
defended  Hamburgh,  Cuxhaven  was  the  scene  of 
some  severe  fi^htinj^;.  It  is  sixty  miles  noith- 
west  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  licht-house  is  in  long. 
8°  43'  1"  E.,  lat.  53°  52'  21 "  N. 

CUYO,  or  Ct'jo,  an  extensive  province  of 
Peru,  and  a  portion  of  the  former  vice-royalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tucu- 
roan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pampas  deserts,  on  the 
south  by  deserts,  and  on  llie  west  by  the  Andes. 

CYANOMETEU,  a  conlrivance,  mvenicd  by 
Sauuure,  to  asceruin  a  comparable  >^peclmen  oi 
the  shade  of  blue  of  the  sky  at  difteii-nt  limes 
and  in  different  places. 

CYATHUS,  €vaBo(,  from  xmty,  to  pour  out, 
was  a  common  measure  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind.  It 
was  equal  to  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
pint,  and  was  made  with  a  handle  like  our 
puDch-ladle.  The  Romans  frequently  drank  as 
many  cyathi  as  there  were  muses,  i.  e.  nine;  nr 
as  many  as  there  were  letters  in  their  patron's 
name.  The  cj'athus  of  the  Greeks  is  said  by 
Galen  and  others  to  have  weighed  ten  drachms  ; 
elsewhere  he  says,  that  a  cyathus  contains  twelve 
drachms  of  oil,  thirteen  drachms  and  one  scruple 
of  wine,  water,  or  vinegar,  and  eighteen  drachms 
of  honey.  Among  the  Veterinarii,  the  cyathus 
contained  two  ounces. 

CYAXARES  I.,  son  of  Phraortes,  king  of 
Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely  defended  his 
kingdom  against  the  Scythians ;  made  war 
against  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia;  and  subjected 
to  his  power  all  Asia,  beyond  the  river  Halys 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  160. 

Cyaxabcs  it.  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Prideaux 
and  others  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  Mede, 
the  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  He  added 
seven  provinces  to  his  father's  dominions,  and 
made  war  against  the  Assyrians,  whom  Cyrus 
favored. 

CYBELE,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  daughter 
of  Coelius  and  Terra,  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother 
of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  8cc.  She  is  also 
colled  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona  Mater,  Magna 
Mater,  Berccynthia,  Dindymene,  Sec,  and  by 
some  is  reckoned  the  same  with  Ceres  :  but  most 
raylhologists  make  these  two  distinct  goddesiies. 
According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  I.ydian  prince,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  born, 
ihe  was  exposed  on  a  mountain.  She  was  pre- 
served by  sucking  some  ufthe  wild  beasts  ol  the 
forest,  and  received  the  name  of  Cybele  from  the 
mountain  where  her  life  had  been  preserved. 
When  she  returned  to  her  father's  court, she  hail 
an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a  beautiful  youth,  whom 
her  father  mutilated,  8cc.  Most  of  the  raytbolo- 
gists  rocniion  tlie  amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele. 
Ill  Phrygia  the  festival!  of  Cyhele  were  observed 
with  the  Kre»t»/st  solemnity.  Her  pricsU,  called 
Corybantcs,  Curetes,  Galii,  fcc,  it  is  said  were 
notadiiiiited  to  the  service  of  the  goddrsn  without 
a  prsvious  mutilation.  In  the  celehrjtion  of  the 
festivals,  they  imilate<l  llic  inanuen  of  madmen, 
aud  tilled  the  air  with  shrieks  and  howling*, 


mixed  with  the  confused  noise  of  drum*,  tabi 
bucklers,  and  spears.     Thij  was  in  commei 
ration  of  the  sorrow  of  Cyhe.e  for  tlie  loss  of 
favorite  Atys.  The  goddess  was  generally  repi 
seiiied   as   a    robu!>t  woman,   far   advanced 
pregnancy,  to  imitate  the  fecundity  of  the 
She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  or  with  leave* 
oak.   She  sometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chai 
drawn  by  two  tame  lions  :  Atys  follows  by 
side,  carrying  a  ball  in  his  hand,  and  support! 
himself  upon  a  fir-tree,  which  is  sacred  to 
goddess.     She  is  al.<o  represented  with  a  scepi 
in  her  hand,  and  with  many  breasts,  to  show  C 
the  earth  gives  aliments  to  all  living  creatun 
aud  she  generally  carries  two  linus  under 
arms.     From  Phrygia  the   worship   of  Cvl 
passed  into  Greece,  and  was  solemnly  establitl 
at  Eleusis   under  the  name   of  the  Eleutini 
mysteries  of  Ceres.     The  Romans,  by  order 
the  Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue  of 
goddess  from  Pessinus  into  Italy  ;  and  when 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  on  a  shallow 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  of  Claudia  was  said 
have  been  vindicated,  by  removing  it  with 
girdle.     It  is  supposed  that  the   mystene* 
Cybele  were  first  known  about  2.S7  years  bef 
the  Trojan  war,  or  1500  years  before  the  Au 
tan  age.     The  Romans  were  particularly  su 
stitious  in  washing,  every  year  on  the  6ih 
kalends  of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  godd< 
the  waters  of  the  river  Almon.     Many  ol 
ties  prevailed  in  the  observation  of  the  festi' 
and  the  priests  themselves  were  the  most 
to  use  indecent  expression*,  and   to  show 
unbounded  licentiousness. 

CYBELICUM  Marmor    a  name  given 
tlie  ancients  to  a  species  of  marble  dug  in 
mountain  Cybele.  It  was  of  an  pxiremely  bn\ 
white,  with  broad  veins  of  bluish-black. 

CYCAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
moncccia  class,  and  polygamia  order.  The  fi 
is  a  dry  plum,  with  a  bivalved  kernel.  There 
is  but  one  species  described  by  Linnsas,  via, 
the  circinalis;  but  professor  Tliunb<>rj;  menti< 
anolfior,  vii.  I .  C.  catfra,  broad  broom,  or  bi 
tree  of  the  Hottentots.  This  plant,  diico' 
by  professor  Tbunberg,  is  described  in  the  Ni 
AcU  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Ups.  vol.  ii.  p.  283, 
V.  The  pith,  or  medulla,  which  abounds  in 
trunk  of  this  little  palm,  Mr.  Sparrman  infbi 
us,  IS  collected  and  tied  up  in  dressed  calf 
sheep  skins,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  for 
spaceuf  several  weeks,  till  It  becomes  sufhcienlly 
mellow  and  tender  to  be  kneaded  up  with  walar 
into  a  paste,  of  which  they  afterward*  make 
small  loaves  or  cakes,  and  bake  them  under  the 
ashes.  2.  C.  circinalis,  or  sago-tree,  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  the  East  Indies, 
particularly  on  Ihe  coast  of  Malabar.  It 
up  with  a  straighi  trunk  to  upwards  of  forty  __ 
in  height,  having  many  circles  the  whole  lengtfc7 
occasioned  by  tlie  old  leaves  falling  off;  for 
standing  in  a  circular  order  round  the  stem, 
embracing  it  with  their  base,  whenever  they  di 
they  leave  the  marks  of  their  adhesion.  The  \n< 
are  pinnated,  and  grow  to  the  length  of  sevc 
eight  feet.  The  pinns  or  lobes  are  long,  nai 
entire,  of  a   shining   freeo,  alt   Uie  way  of 
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Imee-tiuped  *t  the  point,  closely 
I  togitiher,  and  stand  at  rixht  angles  on 
•  mid-n)i,  like  llie  leeth  of  a  comb. 
TWCirvm  tie  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the 
hM-MallL*  <J(  ihr  leaves,  and  are  succeeded  by 
•fll  trait,  about  thv  site  of  larve  plums,  of  a  red 
Mllr  wbcvi  ftp*,  and  a  tweet  flavor.  Each  con- 
lite*  «  bwd  biowo  nut.  enclosing  a  while  meat 
wWidl  UUICiUke  ■  chestnut.  This  is  a  valuable 
tfce  lo  (be  intebitanu  of  India,  as  it  not  only 
•  OMMiderable  part  of  their  constant 
,b«l  abo  mpplies  them  with  a  lar^  article 
Sfr  SiGO. 
^I  .  mcain',  to  miv,  a  name  given 

It  and  physicians  to  a  mixture 
•ad  w«tar,  and  sometimes  of  other  ingrc- 
TbtB*  canitituled   the  two   kinds   of 
die  eoaner  beinc  of  the  water  and  meal 
1  the  tiehrr  and  more  delicate  composed  of 
,  lionry,   •"  r,  and  cheese.     Homer, 

•kv  t  Ilk   '  •  of  cyccon  made  with 

wtc,  Bad  iBe  mrji  Ml  barley  mixed  with  wine, 
I  wilkoat  anjr  mention  ciilier  of  honey  or  wa- 
«a4  Owd,  describing  the  draught  of  cyceon 
hf  A*  old  woman  of  Athens  to  Ceres, 
oaly  flour   and   water.      Dioscorides 
1  the  word  in  both  these  senses  ;  but 
it  nett  in  the  coarse  and  simple  kind  : 
be  MyS  wb«a  prepuvd  with  water  alone,  it  n:- 
'  nourishes  greatly. 
rCIICNtS,  a  Grecian  dance,  so  called  from 
I  inventor,  one  of  the  satyrs  belonging 
km.     It  contuted  of  a  combination  of 
ia*«  Mtd  (ay  loovemenu. 
CTCLADrS,  in  ancient  geography,  islands 
t  calW,  as  Pluiy  informs  us,  from  the  Cycliis 
r  aril  !■  which   they  lie  ;  txrginning  from  the 
0«rae>tum  of    Eubira,  and   lying 
liie  islaod   Delos.     Their  situation  and 
it  mil  so  generally  agreed  upon.  Strabo 
,  _       wtrr   firs!   tiTtoiieil  twelve,  but  that 
f  omm  '  I .  yet  most  of  them  lie 

Id  iIw  aoatb  r  ..md  but  few  lo  the  north, 

M  tfol  die  middle  or  centre,  ascnlied  to  Delos, 
■  10  W  Ukra  m  II  loo«e,  not  in  a  geometrical 
Slra^H  '  in,  after  Artemidoriu,as 

H«'.'  vntlius,  Seriphus,  Melos, 

'IV,  i)learas,Na«os, 
-.  .Andros,  Gyaius; 
I  Ik  cxciu/ir«  in.i*ii  ine  number,  I'repesinthus, 

■alGywtt*. 

Cfri -'•■■  '■••ST.    See  lltBRinu,  Nrw. 
CY»  sowbread,    a    genus   of    the 

MM^ : i   .    ,  uiid  prntundria  class  of  plants  : 

■■m  order  twenty-first,  precis;,     cor.  verticil- 
MMl^vilh  tbe   tube  very  short,  and  the  throat 
(he  BsaKT  IS  covered  with  the  cap- 
TWr*  are  but  two  »()ecies,  which,  however, 
ny  beautiful  varieties.  They  are  low, 
iowery  perennials,  of  the  tuberous 
kiad,   with    numerous,   angular,    heart- 
,  ifwUed.  mArhlcd  leaves ;  and  many  fleshy 
»r  '  .<«  high,  carrying  monope  lalous, 

il  flowera,  of  various  colors. 
'.  • .  )   Lai.  cyclut  i  tcmXoi. 

■  raT,   H.    t.      t  A  circle  ;    a  round 

oi   . .  -  -  .^iA"*  in  which  the  same   revolutions 

hacn  a^sa :  a  method,  ot  account  of  a  method 
tall    tke  tanw  ooone   bepns  ^ain ;   imagioary 
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orbs ;  a  circle  in  the  heavens.     Cyclometry  is  tht 
art  of  measuring  cycles. 

How  build,  onboild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances  \  how  ^rd  the  spherft 
With  centiick,  and  excentrick,  scribbled  o*er 
Cj/cU  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orfo !  MUton, 

We  do  more  commonly  use  these  wordi,  so  u  to 
style  a  leaser  apace  a  cycU,  and  a  greater  by  the  name 
of  period  \  and  you  may  not  improperly  call  tbe  be- 
gioning  of  *  large  period  the  epocba  thereof. 

Holder  on  Time. 
We  thonxht  we  should  not  attempt  an  unacceptable 
work,    if  here    we  endeavoured  to  present  our  gar- 
deners with  a  complete  eifcU  of  what  i\  requisite  to  be 
done  throughout  every  month  of  the  year, 

Bvfli/n't  Kalendar, 
Chained  to  one  centre  whirled  tbe  kindred  spheres. 
And  marked  with  luoar  cyc/sf  solar  yean.    Dorwin, 

I  must  tell  you  that  Sir  H.  SaviU  had  confuted 
Joseph  Scaliger'*  cydemelry.  WailtM. 

Cycle  op  Eastfr.     See  Cbronoixjot. 
Ctcle  of  tue  Mooh.    See  Cbbosolocy.    It 
is  called  .lUo  the  golden  number,  and  the  Metonic 
cycle,  from  its  inventor  Meton  the  Athenian.  At 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  method 
of  finding  the  time  for  nbtervine  the  feast  of 
Easter  was  established,  the  numbers  of  the  lunar 
cycle  were  inserted  in  the  kalendar,  which,  upon 
the  account  of  their  use,  were  set  in  golden  let- 
ters, and  the  year  of  the  cycle  called  the  golden 
number  of  that  year. 
Cycle  of  the  Su».    Sec  Chhonolocy. 
CVCLISUS,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon,  used  in  scraping  the  scull, 
io  cases  of  fnictut«s  of  that  part. 

CY'CLOID,  n.  I,  J  KvrXoti^iic.  A  geome- 
C'YCLo'iDAL,  at/;'.  Jtric.ll  curve,  of  which  the 
genesis  may  be  conceived  by  imagining  a  nail  in 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel :  tiie  line  which  the 
nail  describes  in  the  air,  while  the  wheel  revolves 
lu  a  nght  line,  is  the  cycloid.  Relating  lo  a 
cycloid ;  as  the  cycloidal  space  is  the  space 
contained  between  the  cycloia  and  its  substance. 
k  roan  may  frame  to  himself  the  notion  of  a  pan* 
bola,  OT  a  eydmd,  from  the  mathematical  definition  of 
those  figures.  Heid, 

CYCLOin,  or  TaocnuiD,  a  mechanical  or 
transcendental  curve,  which  is  thus  generated  : — 
Suppose  a  circle  FE  II  to  roll  along  the  straight 
line  A  U,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  its  circumference 
be  applied  to  the  straight  line  in  succession ;  the 
point  E,  that  was  in  contact  with  A  B  at  A,  will, 
by  a  motion  thus  compounded  of  a  circular  ami 
rectiltneal  motion,  describe  a  certain  curve  line 
A,  to  EDB,  which  is  called  a  cycloid.  The 
straight  line  A  B  is  called  the  base,  and  the  line 
CD  perpendicular  lo  AB,  bisecting  it  at  C,  and 
meeting  the  curve  in  D,  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
cycloid.  The  circle  by  whose  revolution  the 
curve  is  described  is  called  the  generating  circle. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
properties  of  this  ctirve. — 1.  The  base  A  B  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  generating  circle. 
2.  The  axis  C  D  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
generating  circle.  These  two  properties  are  ob- 
vious from  the  definition  of  the  curve.  3.  Lei 
ihe  generating  circle  C  K  I)  be  described  on  the 
axis  C  D  as  a  diameter,  and  let  0  K  E  be  pei- 
peadicular  lo  the  uu,  meeting  the  circle  in  K, 
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ond  the  cycloid  in  E.     Tlic  jtraight  line  E  G  is 
equal  lo  the  lutn  of  the  circular  arc  V)  K,  and  its 
sine  K  G.     Let  the  generating  circle  V  V.  II  pau 
through  E  and  touch  the  base  A  B  at  F ;  join 
EF  and  KC,  and  draw  the  diameter  FH.     The 
chords  F  E  and  C  K  are  evidently  equal   and 
parallel,  therefore  F  C=  E  K ;  now  AC^semi- 
circumference  F  E  H,  and  A  F^arc  F  E  whjth 
h*s  quilted  it,  therefore  FC=arc  EH,  or  Eh:^ 
arc  DK,  and  EG=atc  DK+$ine  KG.     4.  If 
EH  be  drawn  touching  the  cycloid  at  E,  it  is 
tttrallel  to  K  D  the  chord  of  the  generating  circle. 
Drawf  *g  parallel  and  indefinitely  near  lo  E  K  O, 
meeting  the  chord  K  D  in  n.     Draw  KL,  DI., 
touching  the  generating  circle.    The   mangles 
K  I.n,  Kkn  are  similar,  and  KI.~LD,  there- 
fore   Klr=kn;  now   arc   DKrrEK,  and  arc 
D/c:=ffc,  therefore  K/c,  or  in=:EK — e/r,  and, 
adding  ek  lo  each  of  these  equals,  EKzzrn, 
therefore   the    indefinitely   small    pntt    of    the 
cycloidal  arc  Ec,  which  coincides  with  the  lan- 
^nl,  is  parallel  to  K  n,  therefore  the  tangent  E  11 
IS  parallel  to  the  chord  K  D.    .5.  The  arc  I)  E  of 
the  cycloid  is  equal  to  twice  the  chord  DKof  the 
generating  circle.     .loin  Dfc  and  drawfco  per- 
pendicular to  K  n,  llien   kuis  the  indefinitely 
small  increment  of  the  chord  k  D,  and  K  k  has 
been  proved  equal  to  kn{4),  therefore  Kn  is 
bisected  in  o;  but  K«=:E<  (4)  therefore  Ec  the 
increment  of  the  cycloidal  arc  De  is  always  dou- 
ble Ko  the  corresponding  increment  of  the  chord 
]ik,  therefore  the  whole  arc  D  E  must  be  double 
the  chord  D  K.     Corollary.  The  whole  cycloid 
A  D  B  is  equal  to  four  limes  tlie  axis  C  D,  or 
four  times  Oie  diameter  of  the  generalinK  circle. 
6.  If  CD  IS  produced  to  M,  ««  thit  C  M=C  D, 
and  if  the  half  of  the  cycloid  U  D  he  placed  in 
ihe  position  AM,  and  the  other  half  A  D  in  the 
position  M  B,  then,  if  a  thread  M  Q  E:=M  Q  A 
be  unfolded  from  the  arc  MA,  the  extremity  E 
of  this  thread  will   describe  the  cycloid  A  D  B. 
Make  A  I'  equal  and  parallel  to  CM,  and  on 
A  I*   describe  the   semicircle  AT  P.     Let   the 
thrtKul  touch  the  curve  at  Q ;  draw  Q  R  perpen- 
dicular to  A  P,  culling  the  circle  in  T,  and  join 
A  T.     Tlien  F  U  is  parallel  to  A  T  ( 4)  and  there- 
lore  raual  to  it ;  now  E  <)  is  equal  to  the  arc 
Ati  whioh  IS  double  AT  (S)  or  FQ,  therefore 
EI=Fli=AT,  if  therefore  EKG   be  drawn 
perpcnditulur  to  C  D,  CG  is  equal  to  A  It,  and 
arc  C  K'ziarc  AT,  also  the  chord  KC  is  etpial 
and  paraF, •*  to  the  chord  AT,  which  it  parallel 
lo  E  y,  •liitefore  FC=E  K  ;   now  A  F  or  Tti— 
arc  A  T  ( :i  I.     Tlicreforc  FC  or  E  K=afc  T 1'= 
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arc  D  K  :  therefore  E  is  a  point  in  the  eydtnj  J 
ABD.     7.  Let  DV  be  drawn  parallel  lo  AC^ 
and  EV  perpendicular  to  OV,  the  area  contain 
by  the  straight  lines  E  V,  \'  D,  and  E  D,  the  i 
of  the  cycloid,  is  equal  to  the  area  contained  I 
the  circular  arc  DK,  and  the  straight  lines  D( 
GK.     Draw  CD  parallel  lo  EV,  and  let  g<  med 
EVinx. 
bysimilartriangle3(4)  Ex  :  ft:: DG:GK, 

that  is  Gg:  v»::  EV  :  gk.  i 

therefore    the   rectangle    G  K    C  gzz  rectat^ ' 
EV'Vt/,  that  is.lhe  conlempomneous  increme 
of  the  circular  area  DX:^' and  cycloidal  i 
are  equal,  therefore   the  circular  area  D| 
equal  to  the  cycloidal  area  D  V  E.  Cor. "" 
contained  by  the  base  AB  and  the  arc  of 
cycloid  AD  B  is  equal  to  ihree  time.<  the  area  < 
the  generating  circle.  For  complete  the  rectaog' 
DC  AY, and  the  space  D  EAYis  equal  lo  the  l 
circle  D  K  C,  therefore  the  rectangle  D  YAC  i 
equal  to  the  cycloidal  area  D  EAC  together  with  if 
semicircle  D  K  C  ;  but  the  rectangle  D\  f 
contained  by  DC  the  diameter  of  llie  cifi 
AC  which  is  half  its  circumference,  it  is  th 
four  times  the  area  of  the  semicircle,  then 
three  times  the  area  of  the  semicircle  is  equ 
to  the  cycloidal  area  D  EAC.    See  farther 
lating  to  tlie  cycloid  under  Fcnlu ll'm. 
CYCLOP-t'DIA,  or  )      KvcXoc.  a  circlei,  i 
CvcLQPE'nE,  n.  1.         t  itaiStia.     A   circle 
knowledge ;  a  course  of  the  sciences. 

The  t«dioaf  and  nnedifytng  commentaries  on  Peter 
Lombard**  scbolutic  cydopeiU  of  divinity.     Wartcm. 

CycLopxDiAjOr  EKCTCL0P4.DiA,alennwhi«l 
in  modern  times,  has  been  appropriated,  from  < 
Greek,    to   e.xnress    those    useful   and   sup 
Dictionaries  of  Science  and  Literature,  of  whil 
we  hope  to  furnish  a  fiivorable  specimen.  Vb 
the    term    Encyclopedia,  which   is   ihe 
common,  we  shall  give  some  account  of 
principal  works  of  this  kind  which  have  app 
in  our  language. 

CYCLOPE'AN,  adj.  }       From  the  Cyclops. 
CycLo'picit,  adj.        \  \'ast;  inspinog  terror; 
furious;  latrage. 

The  ryciaptat  furatc*  of  »\\  wjriied  fuhioiu,  tW 
hcan.  Bmhap  HtlL 

Cychpiek  moiMlcn,  who  daily  tetm  to  6(h>  ofiMf 
heaven.  BMif  t*tfM' 

CYCLOPS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  »oi»»  of 
Neptune  and  Ainphitrite  :  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Polyphemus,  Bronle«,  Stcropes,  and  Py- 
racmon;  but  their  whole  numl)er  amounte<l  to 
above  100.  Jupiter  threw  them  intoTtrurus  u 
soon  as  they  were  born  ;  but  they  were  delivered 
at  the  intercession  of  Tellus,  and  became 
assistanu  of  Vulcan.  They  were  of  prodtgit 
stature,  and  had  each  only  one  eye,  yi\  ' 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  i 
niylhologisn  say,  that  the  cyclop*  sipiifyl 
port  niiwil   in  tlie  air,  which  occfliion  thunder 

mi:'  '   ■ : _• ;  (in  which  aocf^ *•— ■  '*"•    t^- 

|.  forging  the  llinii  i  '• 

(JL :   I    ,  i.ent  thi'in  :n  the  h. 

Sicily,  who  were  cruel,  of  a  gigantic  form,  i 
dwell  round  mount  .Etna. 


delivered 
irodigi^ 
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rTF.Rt'S.  flw  rocker,  in  iciithyoloity, 
b«lori|,'ing  to   the   order   of   amphibia 
Tb*-  \iesui  a  obtuse,  and  furnished  with 
:   therr  are  foar  rays  in  the  gills,  and 
iaa  »n  connected  together  in  nn  orbi- 
There  are  ten  species.    The  chief 
b|iuis,  or  the  sea  snail,  so  called 
and  unctuous  texture  of  its  body, 
df  the  land  snail.     It  is  almost 
■ad  toon  dissolves  and  melts  anay. 
Ibc  tea  near  the  mouths  of  great 
been  seen  full  nf  spawn  in  Janu- 
is  Bre  inches ;  the  color  a  pale 
finely  streaked  with  a  darker. 
iioal  is  a  rouud  depression  of  a 
like  the  impression  of  a  seal,  sur- 
Iwelre  small  pale  yellow  tubcru,  by 
ibty  it  adheres  to  the  stones  like  the 
2.  C.  lumpns,  t}ie  lump  lish,  cock 
1,  gTo*s  to  the  length  of  nine- 
tnd  weighs  seven   pounds.      The 
^y  is  like  that  of  the  bream,  deep 
aod  it  swims  edgeways.     The 
and  elevated :  the  belly  flat,  of  a 
oohir.    Along  the  body  there  run 
of  sharp  bony  tubercles,  and  the 
covered  with  small  ones.    The 
Urge  and  broad,  almost  uniting 
Beneath  these  is  ttie  part  by  which 
tocks,  &c.     It  consists  of  an 
MUTOunded  with  a  fleshy,  muscular, 
•oft   subfUnce,  edged   with    many 
'  appendages,  which  concur  as  so 
Tne  tail  and  rent  fins  are  pur- 
il  lili  b  (ometiroes  eaten  in  England, 
~  like  cup  :  hut  is  both  flabby  and 

ZB,  a.  I.     A  fermented  drink,  made  of 
of  apple*.    See  Ciccn. 

to  iKmc  diMAsef  it  ccrl&ialy  beredi- 

paliap*  nu(  the  diieuu  tfacmKlvra  ; 

of  ale,  cjfiUr,  wine,  or  tpint,  viP 

as  aail    drofxy  in  iJiote  coi»iituuont 

ba?c  boca  iniemper«te  in  the  u»e  of 

Darurm. 

,  ia  runt  economy,  is  particularly  used 
qunr  expressed  and  prepared  by  fcr- 
I  6oo  the  juice  nf  apples.  It  hu  been 
tfrit  country  from  a  very  early  period. 
'  Hnsttingdon,  in  describing  a  quarrel 
i  al  Ibe  court  of  Edwaril  tlie  Confessor, 
Ih  HDO  ma  of  earl  Godwin,  represents 
Ml  as  departing  in  a  rage  to  Hereford, 
RH  fei  this  beverage)  where  his  brother 
ted  a  royal  l>ant]uet  to  be  prepared. 
nauA  hit  brother's  attendants,  and 
beads  and  limbs,  he  placed 
Is  of  wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment, 
T.'  Henry  Hunt.,  vol.  vi.  p.  367. 
preparing  it  has  never  been  in- 
!  ntion,  nor  improved  by 
,  to  this  day.  in  the 
giu-ii,  of  the  fruit.  Wo  shall 
mi»ji!r  with  the  bevi  practical  direc- 
i««  Iwvn  given  to  the  public  on  the 
ky  Measn.  Manbtll,  Crocker,  and 

these  gentlemen   made   a  tour 
counties  with  a  view  to  ob- 


serve the  difTerent  methods  of  preparing  it.    Thi.i 
may  be  divided   into  three   processes : — I.  I're- 
pariiii;  the  fruit.     II.  Grinding  and  expressing 
the  juice  from  it.    III.  Fermenting  and  bottling. 
I.  In  firrpnritig  the  fruit,  care  must  lie  taken 
both  as  to  its  peculiar  quality,  and  its  stage  of 
ripeness,  or  the  season  at  which  it  is  gathered. 
Few  apples  are  ready  for  gathering  before  Mi- 
chaelmas;  thougli  they  are  sometimes  manufac- 
tured  before    that   time.      For  sale-cyder,   and 
keeping-drink,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
'Jie   trees   till   fully    ripe;    and   in    general   the 
middle  of  October  is  considered  a  proper  time 
fur  gathering  the  stire  apples.     TIte  ripeness  ot 
the  fruit  is  judged  of  by  its  falling  from  the  tree ; 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  as  well  as  Mr.  ('rocker,  thinks 
that  the  forcing  it  away  before  that  time  robs  it 
of  some  of  its  most  valuable  properties.     '  The 
harvesting  of  fruii,'  siys  the  former,  '  is  widely 
diflereiit  in  this  respect  from  the  harvesting  o. 
grain,  which  has  the  entire  plant  to  feed  it  after 
the  separation  from   the  soil  ;  while  fruit,  after 
It  is  severed  from  :he  tree,  is  cut  off  (tom  all  pos- 
sibility of  a  further  supply  of  nourishment,  and, 
although  it  may  have  reached   its  wonted  siie, 
some  of  its  more  essential  panicles  are  undoubt- 
edly left  behind  in  the  tree.  Fruits  which  are  late 
in  ripening,  however,  will  sometimes  hang  on  the 
tree  until  spoiled  by  frost,  and  particularly  the  weak 
watery  fruits.     The  general  practice  of  beating 
them  down  with  poles  is  much  disapproved  o. 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  because  the  fruit  must  thus  be 
unequally  ripe,  the  apples  on  the  same  tree  not 
ripening  alt  at  the  same  time ;  and  thus  part  of 
tlie  richness  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  entirely 
lost :  besides,  if  the  fermentation  is  interrupted 
or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe  anil 
unripe  fruits,  and  tlie  liquor  is  not,  at  Brst,  suf- 
ficiently purged  from  its  feculencies,  it  will  be 
difticult  to  clear  it  afterwards.     To  avoid  these 
.nconveniences,  arising  from  the  unequal  ripe- 
ning of  the  fruit,  the  trees  ought  to  be  gone  over 
lint  with  a  hook  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  na- 
turally, and  the  trees  may  be  afterwards  cleared 
with  tlip  poles  when  it  is  all  sufficiently  ripened, 
or  when  &r  winter  is  likely  to  set  in.   Mr.  Mac- 
shall  obseives,  that  tlie  due  degree  of  maturation 
of  fruit  for  liquor  is  a  subject  about  wlticb  men 
differ  much  in  their  ideas.    The  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  gathering  it  into  heaps  until  the  ripest 
begin  to  rot,  is  wasting  the  best  of  the  fr\iit,  and 
kt  by   no  means  un  accurate  cnteriuu.      Some 
shake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  tlie  raltlin;;  of  the 
kem>:ls;   others  cut  through  the   mi'iJlc,  and 
judge  by  their  blackness  :  but  none  nf  these  ap- 
pear to  be  a  proper  test.     It  is  not  the  stale  or 
the  kernels,  hut  of  the  tiesh ;  not  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals,  but  of  the   greater  part  of  the  pnme 
fruit,  which  renders  the  collective  body  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  sent  to  the  mill.    The  most  rational 
test  of  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  is,  that  of  the 
flesh  having  acquired  such  a  degree  of  mellow- 
ness, and  its  texture  such  a  degree  of  tenderness, 
as  to  yield  to  moderate  pressure;  thut,  when  the 
knuckle  or  the  end  of  the  thumb  can  with  mo- 
derate exertion  be  forced  into  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a  lit  state  for  grinding. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  of  opinion  lliat  one  of  tlia 
grand  secrets  of  cyder-inakiog  is  the  tkiltul  if.p»- 
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ration  of  the  ripe  and  nnrijic  fruit,  before  send- 
ing it  to  the  mill ;  and  as  by  various  accidents 
they  may  be  confounded,  tl)e  most  effectual  me- 
thod of  distinguishing  ihcm  is  hy  the  hand.  He 
also  seems  to  think  that  the  practice  of  mixing 
fruits  for  liquor  is  iniproi/cr,  l)ecause  the  finer 
liquors  are  made  from  select  fruits;  and  ob- 
serves, that  it  miRhl  be  hetter  to  mix  liquors  after 
they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
fruits. 

Mr.  Crocker  recommends  makinc  tliree  dis- 
tinct gathering;s  of  the  crop,  and  keepmg  each  by 
Itself.  The  pnme  cyder  will  then  be  made  from 
the  first,  and  the  latter  galhenn)?  and  wind-fiills 
make  a  fiiir  common  article.  Atcotdin>r  to  Mr. 
Knipht,  the  merit  of  cyder  will  always  depend 
much  on  the  proper  mixture,  or  rather  on  the 
proper  separation  of  the  fruits.  Those  whose 
rinds  and  pulp  arc  tinged  with  urecn  ot  red, 
without  any  mixture  of  yellow,  as  that  color  will 
disappear  in  the  lirrt  jlages  of  fermentation, 
should  be  carefully  kept  apart  from  such  as  are 
yellow,  or  yellow  intermixed  with  red.  The 
latter  kinds,  which  should  remain  on  the  trets 
till  ripe  enouijh  to  fidi  without  Iv^ing  much 
shaken,  are,  as  we  have  noticed,  alone  capable  of 
making  fine  cyder.  Each  kind  should  be  col- 
lected separately,  as  noticed  above,  and  kept  till 
it  becomes  perfectly  mellow.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  common  practice  of  the  country,  they  are 
niaced  in  heaps  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot  thick-  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  rain;  not  being 
overcovered  except  in  very  severe  frosts.  The 
strength  and  flavor  of  the  future  liquor  ate, 
however,  he  says,  increased  by  keeping  the  fruit 
under  cover  some  time  liefore  it  is  ground ;  but 
unless  a  situation  can  Vie  afforded  it,  in  which  it 
is  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air,  and  where  it 
can  be  spread  very  tliiii,  it  is  apt  to  contract  an 
unpleasant  smell,  which  will  much  affect  the 
cyJcr  produced  from  it.  Few  farms  are  pro- 
vided with  proper  buildings  for  this  purpose  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  improvement  of  the  liquor 
will  not  nearly  pay  the  expense  of  erecting  them. 
It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  much  water 
is  absorbed  by  the  fruit  in  a  rainy  season ;  but 
the  quantity  of  juice  yielded  by  any  given  quan- 
tify of  fruit  will  be  found  to  diminish  as  ii  fie- 
comes  more  mellow  ;  even  in  very  wet  weather, 
nrovuied  it  be  ground  when  thoroughly  dry. 
The  advantages,  tiierefore,  of  coverinx  the  fruit, 
will  probably  be  much  less  than  may  at  first 
sight  lie  expected.  No  criterion  apjiears,  the 
writer  says,  to  lie  known,  bv  which  the  most 
]jropcr  point  of  maturity  in  the  fruit  can  be  B»- 
certuincd  with  accuracy  ;  but  he  has  good  rej- 
•on  to  believe  that  it  improves  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  acquire  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow. 
Each  heap  shoulil  be  examined  prior  to  its  lieing 
ground,  and  anv  decayed  o'  p'een  fruit  carefully 
taken  away.  Yhv  expense  of  this  will,  he  ob- 
serves, be  very  small,  and  will  he  amply  repaid 
by  the  excellence  of  the  liquor,  and  the  care  with 
which  too  great  a  degree  of  fermenlatioo  may  be 

Iirevenled  in  the  proci-ss  of  making  it  into  cyder, 
n  seasons  ordinarily  favorable  half  a  hogshead 
of  cyder  may  be  expected  from  the  fruit  of  each 
tree  of  an  orchard  in  fiill  beanng.  As  the  nuin- 
tier  of  tnm  on  the  acre  variM  firom  ten  to  forty, 


the  quantity  of  cyder  must  vary  in  the  same  | 
portion,  that  is,  from  five  to  twenty  hogslii 
Pear  trees,  in  eoually  good  bearing,  yield  L 
one-third  more   liquor:   therefore,  altnougb] 
liquor  extracted  from  pears  sells  at  a  lower  | 
than   that  produced  from  apples,  yet  the 
by  llic  acre,  when  the  number  of  tre«s  is  i 
is  nearly  the  same. 

II.   lif  grinding  the  fruit,  &c. — The  cyder- 
makers  in  Herefordshire  generally  ai;ree  in  con- 
sidermg  it  necessary  towards  the  perfection  of 
the  cyder,  to  grind  the  rinds  and  seeds  of  tlie 
fruit,   as  well   as    the    fleshy  part,   to  a   pulp; 
but  Mr.  Marshall  complains,   that  die  mills  m 
often  very  imperfectly   finished,  and    little   ii>- 
debted  to  the  operation  of  the  square  and  chisel 
As  perfectly  smooth  rollers,  nowever,  would  not 
lay  iiold  of  the  fruit  sufficienUy  to  force  it  through, 
it  might  be  proper,  he  sugpests,  to  grind  i' 
first  in  the  mill  to  a  ce.'^aiu  degree,  a\. 
w:irds   put  it   between   two  smoother  f 
finish  the  operation.     A   bag,    conlainr 

com  bushels,  is  the  usual  quantity  will,   v 

they    charge    a    middle-sized    mill;    and    (hii 
should  yield   an  equal  quantity  when   grouiuL 
After  t>ie  fruit   is  ground,  it  generally   reoMia* 
some  time  before  pressing,   Utat  the  rind  nd 
seeds   may  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  li- 
quor ;  and   for  this  reason  Mr.  Marshall   repro- 
bates the  practice  of  pressing  the  pulp  ol  the 
fruit  whenever  the  grinding  is  finished.      The 
ordinary  cyder   mill  is  exhibited  on  tl. 
hand  of  our  plate  Ctder  Press.  &c.,  i 
be  further  described  at  the  close  of  this  ' 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  i 
priety  of  pressing  the  fruit  immediateh 
is  ground.  Mr.  Knight,Bn  able  writer  on  i!i 
and  pear,  contends  that  it  should  remain  :.  ..u^ 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  taken  to  the  praa. 
Others  recommend  two  days;  but  many  takt  it 
at  once   from   the    mill  to  the  press   when  th« 
grinding  is  finished.     Mr.  Crocker  tliinks   both 
extremes  wrong.    There  is  an   analogy,  he  ob- 
serves between  the  making  of  cyiler  from  apples, 
and  wine  from  grapes ;  and   the  method  wnich 
the  wine-maker  pursues  ought  to  be  followed  by 
the  cyder-maker.  When  the  pulp  of  the  grapes  has 
lain  tome  time  in  the  vau,  the  viutater  ihtujts  his 
h.ind  into  the  pulp,  and  takes  some  fr  -  ■'      -   t- 
dlcof  the  mass;  and  when  he  pert  l; 

smell,  that  the  luscious  sweetness  is^   ....  ...,  .ud 

that  his  nose  is  affected  with  a  slight  piquancy, 
he  immeilialely  carries  it  to  the  press,  and   by  a 
li>;lil  pressure  expresses  his  prime  juice.     In  like 
manner,  should  the  uyderist  determine  tlie  time 
when  his  pulp  should   lie  carricl  to  the  press. 
If  he  carry  it  immediately  from  the  mill  to  tlie 
press,  he  may  lose  some  small  advantage  which 
may  lie  expected  from  the  rind  and  ketncN,  ami 
his  liquor  may  be  of  lower  color  than  In    > 
wish.     If  he  suffer   it   to  remain  too  li 
pressed,  he  will  find  to  his  cost  that  the  ;j     >   i 
fermentation  will  come  oo  before  the  viimn    <, 
(>erfectcd,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  ttm  c^ 
der-making  season.     He  will  generally  find  ih 
his  pulp  is  in  a  fit  state  for  pressing  in  ab 
twelve  or  sixteen  hours.     If  he  mutt  of  nrcrssi 
ke«p  It  in  that  state  longer,  he  wdl  find  a  : 
(ible  heat  Ibereui,  which  will  engender  a  preow- 
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(m«  ftfOMOUtioo ;  and  be  mtut  not  delay  turn- 
nf  H  oTCr,  thereby  to  expose  the  middle  of  the 
■IM  Id  ike  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

la  «fd«r  to  presi  the  fruit,  or  pommage  as 
it  ii  MM*  oriled,  it  is  folded  up  in  pieces  of  hair- 
'  '  9r  pteoed  between  layers  of  clean,  sweet 
ro*  tvui,  umI  piled  up  in  a  square  frame  or 
liUapnau  then  palled  down  and  squeezes 
•Mt  ittm  Jan.  fcming  the  matter  mto  thin  and 
klnoatwyaUies.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep 
•hr  tfnw,  lead,  or  hair-cloths  sweet,  or  the  ill  et- 
ttxtt  at  Itar  acidity  will  be  communicated  to 
lli«  Cfdcr  Tht  first  runnings  come  off  foul  and 
nntMf,  bat  the  last,  particularly  in  perry,  will  be 
6ne  as  if  filtered  through  paper, 
la  generally  thrown  away  as  useless, 
dijr,  used  OS  fiiel ;  if  it  has  not  been 
Ijaqneeied,  the  pigs  will  sometimes  eat 
MBe  people  grind  it  a  second  time  wiili 
d  press  it  for  an  inferior  liquor  for  fa- 
As  long  as  a  drop  can  be  drawn,  Mr. 
leemniiieiids  to  continue  the  pressure. 
Smm  bfcmkiag  the  cakes  uf  the  refuse  with 
A*  hands  only,  be  says,  gires  the  press  fresh 
it  :  regrinding  them  has  a  still 
:  in  this  state  of  the  materials,  the 
•  degree  of  power  over  tiie  more  rigid 
•(  Ac  fniK,  which  in  the  first  grinding  it 
•ol  itach.  The  mo«t  eligible  management 
•  of  the  process  appears  to  be  this: 
mad  —  pimfal  a-day;  press,  and  regrind 
M  lc«i4lMim  la  the  evening ;  infuse  the  reduced 
•igbl  among  part  of  the  first  runnings, 
■oming  repress  while  tiie  nextpress- 
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OffirmtaMum  and  bottling. — In  the  fer- 
of  the  liquor,  the  common  practice  is 
it  put  into  casks  nr  hogsheads,  immcdi- 
Mriy  friMB lae  press,  and  to  fill  them  quite  full ; 
«haa  the  casks  are  put  into  airy  sheds,  where  the 
I  diSefS  little  from  the  open  atmosphere. 
Tky  aic  wnmiiiK  i  even  eicposed  to  the  open 
■r  wtsham  any  oorering  but  a  piece  of  tile  or 
e,  propped  up  orer  the  bung-hole  to 
die  rajD.  It  would  seem,  from  Mr. 
J'i  •ecoiiiit,  that  the  time  with  cyder, 
«Ma  Ika  licmenlation  begins,  is  quite  uncertain, 
■Bflaemlvaiying  from  one  day  tn  a  month  aller 
ItMloMNd;  dtougli  liquor  taken  immediately 
ham  tha  paeas,  if  much  agitated,  will  sometimes 
pHadiscctly  into  a  slate  of  fermentation.  If  the 
IB— liriffirii  lit  of  the  fermentation  is  uncertain, 
M  fSoAisaaace  is  no  less  so  ;  liquors  tliat  have 
hHRtgmied  will  frequently  go  through  it  in  one 

a;  tint  nihetwise,  when  allowed  to  rest,  it  will 
I  tMHi  two  to  SIX  days.  The  appearance  of 
dM linaai  alto  vanes  according  to  tne  ripeness 
of  Ae  tnat :  if  the  fruit  has  been  properly  ma- 
,  a  ikiefc  scum  is  generally  thrown  up,  re- 
'  1  of  irult  liquor.  After  the  liquor 
I  some  lime  in  the  fermenting  ves- 
■rii  it  ii  nchod  off  from  the  lees,  and  put  into 
But  as  a  fresh  fermentation  fre- 
ly  lakes  place  after  racking,  when  this 
▼ioleot,  the  liquor  must  be  racked 
maia  i  aad  •ometimes,  before  the  fermentation 
la  «>>adtad,  Ibe  racking  must  be  repeated  fire  or 
I ;  hat  when  there  is  only  a  small  degree 
B,  called  fretting,  the  liquor  is  suf- 
tn  main  io  the  same  cask  ;  this  degree, 


however,  is  also  very  undetermined.  The  best 
infonned  cyder-makers  are  said  to  repeat  the 
rackings  until  the  liquor  appears  quiet  or  nearly 
so ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  fermentation,  tliey 
have  recourse  to  fumigating  the  casks  vtith 
sulphur,  which  is  called  stooming  or  stumming. 
For  tliis  purpose  a  match  made  of  thick  linen 
cloth,  about  ten  inches  long  and  an  inch  hroad, 
well  coated  with  brimstone  for  about  three-fourths 
of  its  length,  is  lighted  and  hung  in  at  the  bung- 
hole  of  the  cask  (which  has  been  previously 
well  seasoned,  and  every  other  vent  stopped), 
and,  while  the  match  bums  briskly,  the  bung  is 
driven  in,  keeping  theuncoated  end  of  the  malch 
by  its  side.  The  match  thus  suspended,  bums 
as  long  as  the  air  contained  in  the  cask  will  sup- 
ply the  fire ;  and  when  it  dies  the  bum;  is  taken 
out  with  the  reinuant  of  the  match,  after  which 
the  cask  is  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  hours, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
the  sulphur  ought  to  have,  before  it  is  filled  with 
liquor.  A  smell  of  the  sulphureous  acid  is  thus 
communicated  to  the  liquor,  but  it  goes  off  in  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Crocker  siiys,  when  the  fermen- 
tation ceases,  and  the  liquor  appears  tolerably 
clear  to  the  eye,  it  has  also  a  piquant  vinous 
sharpness  upon  the  tongue,  and  if  in  this  state 
the  least  hissing  noise  be  heard  in  the  feruienting 
liquor,  the  room  is  too  warm,  and  atmospheric 
air  must  be  let  in  at  the  doors  and  windows. 
'  Now,'  he  continues,  '  is  l)ie  critical  moment, 
which  the  cyderist  must  not  lose  sight  of;  for  if 
he  would  have  a  strong,  generous,  and  pleasant 
liquor,  all  further  sensible  fermentation  must  be 
stopped.  This  is  best  done  by  racking  off  the 
pure  part  into  open  vessels,  which  must  be 
placed  in  a  more  cool  situation  for  a  day  or  two; 
after  which  it  may  again  be  barrelled,  and 
placed  in  some  moderately  cool  situation  for  the 
winter.' 

It  is  advisable  in  racking,  that  the  stream  from 
the  racking-cock  be  small, and  that  the  receivini;- 
tub  be  but  a  small  depth  below  the  cock,  lest, 
by  exciting  a  violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
liquor,  another  fermentation  be  brought  up 
The  feculence  of  the  cyder  may  be  strained 
through  a  filtering-bag,  and  placed  among  the 
second-rate  cyders,  but  it  must  not  be  returned 
to  the  liquor  designed  for  prime  cyder. 

It  is  nbsenred  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  'after  the 
fermentation  has  ceased,  and  the  liquor  is  become 
clear  and  bright,  it  should  instantly  be  dmwn  off, 
and  not  suffered  on  any  account  again  to  mingle 
with  its  lees ;  for  these  possess  much  tlie  same 
properties  as  yeast,  and  would  inevitably  bring 
on  a  second  fermentation.  The  best  criterion  to 
judge  of  the  proper  moment  tn  rack  off  will  be,  be 
says,  the  brightness  of  the  liquor;  and  this  is 
always  attended  with  external  marks,  which 
serve  as  guides  to  the  cyder-maker.  The  dis- 
charge of  fixed  air,  which  always  attends  the  pro- 
gress of  fermentation,  has  entirely  ceased  ;  and  a 
thick  crust,  formed  of  fragments  of  tho  reduced 
pulp  raised  by  the  buoyant  air  it  contains,  is 
collected  on  the  surface.  The  clear  liquor  being 
drawn  off  into  another  cask,  the  lees  arc  put,  he 
says,  into  small  bags,  simi.ar  lo  those  used  for 
jellies,  being  made,  as  noticed  above;  through 
these,  whatever  liquor  the  lees  coutain  iirailaaUy 
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fillratct, becoming  perrevtly  bright:  and  it  ut'irii 
leuirned  to  that  in  the  cask,  in  which  it  has  tlie 
«(rect,  in  some  measure,  of  preventing  a  second 
fenneotation,  as  already  iiinled.  It  appears,  he 
says,  to  have  uiidereone  a  considerable  change 
in  the  process  of  filtration.  The  color  is  re- 
markably deep,  its  taste  hanh  and  flat,  and  it 
has  a  strone;  tendency  lo  become  acetous  ;  pro- 
bably by  having  driven  out  fixed,  and  absorbed 
vital  air.  Shonld  it  become  acetous,  which  it 
will  frequently  do  in  forty-eight  hours,  it  must 
nut  on  any  account,  he  says,  be  put  into  the 
cask.  If  however,  the  cyder,  after  being  racked 
off,  remains  bright  and  quiei,  nothing  more  is  to 
be  done  to  it  till  the  succeedmg  spring;  but  if 
a  sciim  collects  on  the  surface,  it  must  imme- 
diately be  racked  oflf  into  another  cask  ;  as  this 
would  prtiduce  bad  effects  if  suffered  to  sink. 
If  a  disposition  to  ferment  with  violence  again 
appears,  it  will  be  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  rack 
off  from  one  cask  to  another,  as  often  as  a  hissing 
noise  is  heard.  The  stren.-th  of  cyder  is  much 
reduced,  he  says,  as  noticed  above,  by  being  fre- 
quently racked  olf;  but  this,  he  supposes,  arises 
only  from  a  large  (.lortion  of  sugar  remaining 
unchanged,  winch  adds  to  the  sweetness,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  quality.  The  juice  of  the 
fruits  which  produce  very  strong  cyders,  oflen 
remains  muddy  during  the  whole  winter,  and 
much  attention  must  frequently  be  paid,  to  pre- 
vent nn  excess  of  fermentation.' 

'  The  casks  into  which  the  liquor  is  put,  when- 
ever racked  off,  should  always  have  been  tho- 
roughly scalded,  and  dried  again ;  and  each 
should  want  several  gallons  of  being  full,  to  ex- 
pose a  larger  surface  to  the  air  of  tl\e  atmos- 
phere.' '  But,'  he  adds,  '  should  the  cyder- 
maker  neglect  the  above  precauliuiis,  the  inevi- 
table consequence  will  lie  this :  another  fermen- 
tation will  quickly  succeed,  and  convert  the  fine 
vinciis  liquor  he  was  pi>i"w«ed  o(  intu  a  sort  of 
vinegar ;  and  all  ilie  art  he  is  ma.ster  of  will  ne- 
ver restore  it  to  its  former  richness  and  purity,' 

lie  suggest*,  however,  the  following  correc- 
tives ; — '  A  Ixitlle  of  I  rench  brandy,  half  a  gallon 
of  spirit  exiractcd  from  the  lees  of  cyder,  or  a 
pail  full  of  iild  cyder,  poured  inlo  the  hogshead 
soon  after  llic  iitftoiu  r('riiii.'iiMlMwi  is  bciiun  ;  bul 
no  wonder,  nintiiiuci  ho,  if  .ill  thesi-  should  fail, 
if  (he  cyd«r  br  still  condnued  in  a  close  warm 
cellar.  li>  give  ilTetl  lo  either,  it  is  necessary 
thai  the  liquor  be  as  much  exposed  to  a  cooler 
air  ai  conveniently  inny  be,  and  that  fur  a  consi- 
derable length  of  tjine.  Uy  siitli  means  it  is 
(Mifiit'lc  fermentation  may,  in  a  great  measure,  lie 
repressed  :  and  if  a  ca<^k  of  prime  cyder  cannot 
from  thenri'  he  obtained,  a  cask  of  tolerable  w- 
O'lid-rate  kind  may.  Tlurse  remedies  are  iii- 
iiorf ot ;  l>ut  if  the  fanner  or  cyder-merchant 
attempt  to  cover  the  aci  •  '  ■  uioned  by  ne- 

gli);cnce  or  inattention,  >,;  any  prepa- 

ration of  lead,  let  him  itiit'ii  m.it  i»-  is  about  to 
commit  an  absolute  .uid  unqualified  murder  on 
those  whose  lot  it  may  be  lo  drink  his  poisonous 
draught.  Sudi  nivalis  should,  therefore,  on  no 
account  Ih'  ever  had  recourse  to.' 

The  iiin«  of  bottling  dcpeodi  pettly  on  the 
<}uali(y  of  the  liquors  themselves :  gooa  cyder 
can  seldom  l>e  bottled  with  propriety  until  a  year 
old,   and  sometimes  not  till  two  years,    ll  it 


stated  by  (he  writer  just  mentioned,  that  la  f 
montli  of  April  the  cyder,  in  general,  will  'u*  m^ 
a  tit  state  for  this  operation  ;  but  that  thecnliol 
time  for  this  process  is,  when  the  liquor  haaa» 
quired  in  the  cask  its  highest  degree  of  peiibc* 
lion :  then,  when  the  weather)  is  fair,  the  bi»»- 
meter  high,  and  the  wind  in  some  nortbeily 
point,  let  the  bottles  lie  filled,  setting  tl>""i  ••- 
uncorked  until  the  morning; ;  then  lot  the  r 
driven  very  tightly  into  the  necks  of  the  l:..:._. 
tied  down  with  small  strong  twine  or  wire,  and 
well  secured  with  melted  rosin,  or  otiier  matenal 
of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  Knitfht  thinks,  that  cyders  which  haw 
been  made  from  good  fruits,  and  have  bci  - 
perly  manufactured,  will  retain  a  coosnJ 
portion  of  sweetness,  in  the  cask,  lo  the  enU  o( 
three  or  four  years ;  but  that  the  saccharine  pM, 
on  which  atone  their  sneatness  depends,  gradually 
disappears,  probably  by  a  decomposition  and 
discharge  of  fixed  air,  similar  to  that  which  laka 
place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  fermentatioo. 

The  premises  of  a  cider  manufacturer  cp'">'-  -C 
a  mill-hou.-e,  mill, press,  vat,  and  cask,  « 
appurtenances.    The  mill-house  is  gener.' 
end  of  an  out-building  ;  or  perhaps  a  shed 
which  straw  or  small  implements  are  occa- 
liiidup.  The  smallest  dimensions,  torend> 
way  convenient,  are  Iwenty-four  feet  by  i. 
a  flrxjr  thrown  over  it,  at  seven  feet  high ;  a  door 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  and  a  window  oppo- 
site ;  with  the  mill  on  one  side,  the  press  oo  the 
other  side  of  the  window ;    as  much  room  being 
left   in  front,   towards  the  door,  for  fruit   and 
utensils,  as  the  nature  of  the  mill  and  the  prea 
will  allow.     It  consists  of  two  beams  supported 
by  uprights  with  strong  braces  of  wood.     The 
■ipples  being   introduced   between   the   pns'in" 
^u.■filces,   the  juice   exudes.    To   prodii 
effect  the  more  rapidly,  a   roller  is   pri ' 
employed,  very  similar  lo  that  used  for  c ; 
gypsum,  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  ot    ; 
and  the  cohesive   fibre  of   the  fiuil  is  by   tint 
means   broken,  down.     When   a  screw-press  i> 
substitutedforlhisinstrumeut,  a  spur  wheel  >' 
be  added,  a;id  the  whole  appaiatus   m.i 
be  erected  for  about  jClO.     \Ve  mention  iimj  tn- 
cuin>iance  the  more  particularly  a.*,  while  we  aie 

now  writing,  the  whole  of  the  d"'v  ^"^  i- i.i<.n 

off  this  valuable  and  healthy  I 
bids  fair  lo  be  more  generally 
fore. 

The    apple-mill   does  not  differ  eiscniijilv 
frum  that  of  a  common  tanner's  mill  for;' 
bark ;  and  consists  of  a  mill-stone  from  i 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  in  diameter,  luunm^ 
on  MS  edge  in  a  circular  stone  Inimih,  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  n  'to  tl| 

tons  m  weight :  the  bottom  of  ' ' 
tlie  slone  runs  is  somewh.u  wnirr  i 
ness  of  the  stone   itself;  the   innci 
groove   rises  perpendicularly,  but   !..■ 
levelled  in  such  a  iiianni^r  as  to  make  (he  top| 
the   trough  six  or  eiijht  inches  wi.lir  ili.i 
bottom,   by  which  meant  there  is 
stone  lo  run  fieely,  and  likewise  i-    ,   , 
the  (tuit,  and  stirring  it  up  while  grinding, 
bed  of  a  middle  sized  mill   is  about   nine  f^ 
some  (en,  and  some   twelve,   the   whole  Ur^ 
composed  of  two,  ihtev,  or  four  ttonei,  Ik 
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'  with  cramp*  of  iron,  and  finished  after 
;  camped  in  this  minner.  Tbe  best  stones 
1  m  the  forest  of  Dean,  genenlly  a.  dark 
^tstone.  not  calcareous;  lor  if  the 
Moac  wms  of  a  calcareous  quality,  the  acid  juice 
it  lb«  fruit  would  act  upon  it  and  spoil  the  li- 
«oar;  a  ckao-^rained  enndstone  grit  is  the 
Bum  for  tbe  potpose.  The  runner  is  moved  by 
■■MS  of  an  nie  passing  through  the  centre 
wtlii  m  loM  um  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the 
(nQ,  for  ••••«■  to  draw  by  ;  on  the  other  side  is 
•  AotOT  am,  passing  through  tlie  centre  of  the 
aoaa.  An  Iidd  bolt,  with  a  large  head,  passes 
teamh  as  ejre  in  the  lower  part  of  the  swi- 
««!,  •■  wtiich  the  stooe  turns  into  the  end 
of  ite  i«Mr  arm  of  the  axis ;  and  tlius  the  dou- 
U»  aMtioa  of  it  it  obtained,  and  the  stone  kept 
f«fMdy  opnght.  There  ought  also  to  be  fixed 
«  di«  MiMr  arm  of  tbe  axis,  about  a  foot  from 
fW  nuwer,  a  cogged  wheel,  working  in  a  circle 
«f  eogi  fixed  apon  the  bed  of  the  mill ;  these  not 
«ty  pwwt  the  runner  from  sliding,  which  it  is 
ayt  to  do,  wfaea  the  mill  is  full ;  but  likewise 
■ake  the  work  more  easy  for  the  horse. 

TW  bottom  of  the  press  ought  to  be  made 
CDbfdy  of  wood  or  ol  stone ;  the  practice  of 
uwwisn  it  with  leMd  being  now  well  known  to 
ka  fmuiduoM,  A  few  inches  within  its  outer 
■4pa  •  Aannfl  is  cut  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is 
and  convey  it  to  a  lip  formed  by  a 
I  on  that  tide  of  the  bed  opposite  the 
I ;  hasriag  ander  it  a  stnnc  trough  or  wooden 
'.  within  the  ground,  when  the  bed  is 
to  reeeire  it.  The  press  is  worked 
I  of  different  lengths,  nrsl  a  short,  and 
I  a  loOfCr  one,  both  worked  by  the  hand ; 
'  I  a  bar,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length, 
«ad(«d  by  a  wiodl^.  Mr.  Marshall  computes 
As  oytMe  ot  fitting  up  a  mill-house  at  about 
£ti  or  £25,  or  on  a  small  scale  at  £10  or 
£H,  bat  if  the  stone  has  to  be  brought  from 
■  dim^iff,  tbe  carriage  will  make  a  difference. 
'  Wb«rc  iron-mills  have  been  tried,  this  metal 
I  CooBd  to  be  soluble  in  the  acid  of  apples, 
I  it  cemmDnicates  a  brown  color,  and  an 
I  taste.  No  combiiution  has  been  as- 
lo  take  place  between  this  acid  and 
but  as  tbe  calx  of  tliii  metal  readily  dis- 
mlwm  ia,  aod  communicates  an  extremely  poi- 
HMW  a«aiily  to,  tlie  acetous  juice  of  the  apple, 
il  itmM  mertt  be  suffered  lo  come  into  contact 
i4A  Aa  ftwt  or  liquor.'  Kniekt  an  tlie  Apple 
mi  Prmr, — which  may  justly  be  considered  aa 
•■••f  tb*  most  valuable  treatises  on  this  im- 
ft»mtL  mthject. 

Ttmn  M  a  cyder-mill  in  use  in  the  south  of 
Fi^iB,  worked  on  a  circular  platform  of  boards, 
tmi,  MMad  of  stone,  the  wheel  or  conical  roller 
it  of  oM^reo.  The  fruit  is  thinly  spread  over 
lb*  ptadbnn,  and  the  roller  moved  round  by  one 
maa  orwoivan.  From  the  rollers  covering  more 
Ibaa  the  narrow  wheels  in  use  in  Eng- 
•(•  fruit  IS  crushed  m  a  short  time  by 
tofimiU. 

■  and  very  conveniiml  cyder-mill  sonie- 

1  <sn<ii:«t«-  in  it_i  )titm>!rst  f'^nn.  of  two  !ooth»?d 

oriadci  .1  ninemciics 

m  diaiii  :<  the  manner 

•f  odws  tniiia,  luving  m  ic\^fiu  ul  llic  top;  anj 
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being  made  so  as  to  be  turned  by  the  hand  The 
cylinders  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  removed  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
each  other,  and  thus  the  business  advances  in  a 
regular  progressive  manner,  from  the  first  ciil- 
ting  of  the  fruit  until  the  cylinders  are  brought 
so  close  together  that  a  kernel  cannot  pass  with- 
out being  bruised  ;  if  a  second  pair  of  finer 
toothed  cylinders  be  made  to  work  under  these, 
the  pulp  will  be  brought  into  a  perfect  state  of 
fineness.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  same  de- 
gree of  fineness  can  be  effected  by  the  horse- 
mill. 

A  hand-mill,  where  cyder  is  only  made  for 
pnvate  use,  sometimes  consists  of  a  pair  of  fluted 
rollers  working  into  each  other.  They  are  of 
cast-iron,  hollow,  about  nine  inches  diameter, 
with  flutes  or  teeth,  about  an  inch  wide,  and 
nearly  as  much  deep :  two  men  work  them  by 
hand  against  each  other.  The  fruit  passes  be- 
tween them  twice;  the  rollers  being  first  set  wide, 
to  break  it  inio  fragments,  and  afterwards  closer 
to  reduce  the  fragments  and  the  seeds. 

Cyder-vats  are  vessels  for  receiving  the  pom- 
mage, or  the  cyder  before  it  is  rucked  oli  into 
the  cask.  They  should  be  made  of  wood,  as, 
where  lead  is  employed,  il  is  liable  to  be  cor- 
roded by  the  acid.  Of  tbe  casks  we  have  al- 
ready spoken. 

Air.  Crocker  observes  that,  in  tlie  districts  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester,  the  following  are  con- 
sidered as  the  best  liquor  fruits :  the  bennet 
apple,  captain  Nurse's  kernel,  Elton's  yellow, 
Normandy  apple,  and  the  yellow  or  forest  stire. 
And  that,  in  the  county  of  SomcricI,  the  Jersey, 
the  white  sour,  the  margill,  vallis  apple,  barn's- 
door,  crab  red-streak,  Du-ann,  Jack  kvery,  coc- 
caj.'ee,  Clark's  primo,  Buckland,  Pit  crab.  Sla- 
ter's pearmain.  Slater's  No.  19,  Slater's  No.  20, 
Slater's  No.  21,  castle  pippin,  saw-pit,  and  the 
pomme  apis,  are  supposed  most  valuable.  But 
that  in  Devonshire,  the  most  esteemed  fruits  are; 
the  Seaverton  red-streak,  the  ssveet  broady,  the 
lemon  bitter  sweet,  josey,  Orcheton  pippin,  wine 
apple,  marygold  spice-apple,  I.udbrook  red- 
streak,  green  Cornish,  the  butter-box,  red  Cor- 
nish, broad-nosed  pippin,  cat's  head,  brandy- 
apple.  Pine's  red-streak,  winter  red,  sweet 
pomme  roi,  and  the  Bickley  red-«tr«ak.  Mar- 
shall mentions  the  stire-apple,  hagloe  crab, 
tlie  golden  pippin,  the  old  red-streak,  and  the 
woodcock,  as  favorite  old  cyder  fruits,  now  on 
the  decline.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  ttiat  the  plantations  of  Herefordshire  acquired 
the  peculiar  eminence  which  they  yet  retain, 
when  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  lord  Scudumore, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county,  Hereford- 
shire 'became,  in  a  manner,  one  entire  orchard.' 
The  principal  markets  for  the  fruit  liquors  of 
this  county,  are  those  of  London  and  Bristol, 
whence  great  quantities  are  sent  to  Ireland, 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  other  foieign 
markets,  in  boldes.  The  pnce  of  the  common 
cyder  is  generally  fixed  once  a  year  by  a  meet- 
ing of  tlie  dealers  at  Hereford  fair,  on  the  20th 
of  October. 

CrntR  Spirit,  is  n  spiriinnus  liquor  drawn 
from  cyder  by  distillation,  i/i  the  ?ainc  m.inner 
as  bratuly  from  mae.    lu  flavor  is  not  agree- 
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atite,  but  it  may  be  entirely  diresled  of  it,  and 
rendered  perfectly  pure  liy  rectification.  The 
traders  in  snirituom  liquors  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  value  nf  such  a  spirit  as  this :  they  can 
give  it  the  flavnrsof  some  other  kinds,  and  sell  it 
under  their  names,  or  nux  it  in  large  proportion 
with  foreign  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack,  in  the  sale, 
without  danger  of  detection. 

Ctdek  Wine,  a  kind  of  wine  made  from  the 
juice  of  apples  taken  from  the  press  and  lioiird, 
and  which  neing  kept  three  or  liiur  years  is  said 
to  resemble  Rhenish.  The  method  of  |irep.irini; 
it  according  to  Dr.  Rush  of  America,  where  it  is 
much  practised,  consists  m  evaporating  in  a 
brewing  copper  the  fresh  apple  juice  till  half  of 
it  be  consumed.  The  remainder  is  then  imme- 
diately conveyed  into  a  wooden  cooler,  and  after- 
wards put  into  a  proper  cask  with  an  addiuon  of 
yoast,  and  fermented  in  the  ordinary  nav.  The 
process  is  eviilenlly  borrowed  from  what  lia5  lon^ 
oeen  practised  on  tlie  recent  juice  of  the  grape, 
under  the  term  of  vin  cuit,  or  boiled  wine,  in 
Italy,  and  tlie  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  This 
process  has  often  become  an  object  of  imi- 
tation in  the  cyd<?r  counties,  and  particularly  in 
Iho  weM  of  Kncland.  Dr.  Fotherpll  made  a 
variety  of  exprnnients  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  liquor  aiiiuires  any  noxious  quality  fronf 
the  coppi-r  in  which  it  is  boiled,  and  the  result 
seemed  to  aflbrd  a  stroni(  presumption  that  the 
wine  does  contain  a  minute  impregnation  of 
copper.  It  is  a  curious  chemical  fact,  he  ob- 
serves, that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  boilinj;  in 
copper  vessels,  acquire  Uttlc  or  no  im|iregnation 
from  the  metal,  but  presently  begin  to  act  upon 
it  when  left  to  stand  in  the  cold. 

CYDIAS,  an  ancient  Greek  painter  who  made 
a  painting  of  tlic  Argonauts  in  the  elvveiilh 
Olympiad.  Hiis  celebrated  piece  was  bought  by 
the  orator  Hortcnsiiis  for  1(>4  talents. 

CYDNUS,  in  ancient  geoi^raphy,  a  river  of 
Cilicia;  rising  in  Mount  Taurus,  or  ratlier  in  An- 
titaiirui.  north  of  Tirsus,  throu(:h  whose  middle 
i(  ran,  in  a  very  clear  and  cold  stream ;  falling 
into  the  sea  at  a  place  called  lUie^rma,  a  breach, 
the  sea  breaking  in  there,  ind  affording  the  peo- 
ple of  Tarsus  a  station  or  jtort  for  their  shipi;.  The 
water  oi  the  Cydnus  is  commended  by  Stralio, 
as  of  service  in  nervous  disorders  and  the  gout; 
l(  wai  to  cold,  however,  that  bathing  in  it  had 
almost  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

CVI)ONlA,or  Ctdos,  in  ancient  geography, 
one  nf  the  three  mo<t  illustrious  cities  of  Crete, 
viluated  in  the  north-west  of  the  island,  with  a 
port  walled  rountl.  Stephen  nf  Byzantium  says, 
that  it  was  first  named  ApoUonia  fmin  Cydon 
the  sun  of  Aiiollo.  rao^tnias  ascril^ies  the  found- 
ing of  It  to  Cydon  the  son  of  le^ietus,  who  tra- 
velled into  Crete.  Ilcmdoius  aflirms,  that  it 
was  founde<l  by  (he  Samians,  and  that  its  temples 
were  erected  by  llicm.  Alexander,  in  tlic  hrsl 
liook  of  the  <  '• '  •"■  •ifornis  us,  that  il  received 
ia  name  fro  son  of  Mercury.     Cy- 

don was  the  I    _  III  the  isUml ;  ;iiid  was  en- 

abled toholil  the  lialance  between  her  contending 
neighbours.  Ph.iloiifns,  ff  nenl  of  the  I'ho- 
ceans,  mak.t  .   with    a 

Heet  and  a  u..  ion  both 

by  s«*  Mul  M.ud  i  liui,  lu«l  lu«  army  and  bis  tlic 


before  its  walls.  Id  succeeding  times,  when  Me- 
lellus  subdued  tlie  island,  he  assailed  > 
with  all  his  forc&t;  and,  after  combatini; 
stinate  resistance,  subjected  it  to  the  power  ci 
Rome.  Cydon  occupied  the  present  siluaiioo 
ofCanca;  only  extending  half  a  league  fuithci 
towards  St.  Odero. 

CY'GNF.T,  n.i.    Ijit.  frnn- ry^niu.     A  young 
swan. 

I  am  (he  cjrj^r  to  this  pale  faiii(  swan, 
Wlin  chaun(a  a  doleful  hymn  tn  hit  own  ileacn. 

Shalui'eare.   King  Jokm. 

Sn  doll)  the  Awaii  her  downy  cygnett  lave. 
Keeping  ihem  prisanen  midemcaih  her  wings. 

Id.   Hawy  ft. 

Cj/gtiiti,  from  grey,  turn  while, 

Barm'M  Ifatmal  BiMtrj. 

Yonng  eyffneti  arc  f^ood  mrat,  if  fatled  with  oalS} 
but,  fed  with  weciU,  thi*y  (as(e  fiihy. 

UuTtimrr'l  Hiutimllf. 

Next  the  changed  god  a  cj/fffi€l't  form  aMBnin, 
And  playful  Leda  tmoothi  bii  glossy  pluine*. 


And  (he  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hufhed  as  the  babe  upon  i(s  mother's  brraat, 

Dioopcd  as  (he  willow  when  no  wind*  can  breailM* 
Lulled  like  the  depth  of  ncean  when  at  rest, 

Pair  as  the  crowning  ro««  of  the  whole  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  callow  cytpul  in  id  neit. 

Bjfrim.   Don  Jwm> 

CY'LINDER,  n.i.-j      KvXivipoc.   AcirtruUr 

Cyli'ndrical,  adj.  I  body  termiuated  by  two 

CTi.iN'nBiCK,  orf;'.    t  flat  surfaces.    PartaVn^ 

CiLi'jinBoiD,  n.f.   *of  the  nature  of  a  cytis- 

der ;  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder.     A  cyliit- 

droid  is  a  body  approaching  lo  the  6gun  of  • 

cylinder. 

The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  maniMT  of 
compartments,  bases,  pedestals,  plots,  and  biiildinp  ; 
your  cylmAeTf  for  vauUed  turTC(a,  and  roaud  IhuM* 
ings.  PaMlUaa, 

The  quantity  of  water  whirh  rvrvy  revolaUon  4mm 
cany,  aceordioK  to  any  tnrlitiation  of  the  aiUitdfr, 
may  be  easily  found.  IfilAMa. 

Miriera  fern  sialactitia,  when  several  of  th*  sfUu 
iriek  stri«  are  contiguous,  and  grow  (o  c(her  iais  OA» 
•hetf,  is  called  brush  iron  ore. 

Waoimmft  Kaluni  Hittarp. 

Obstructions  mu<t  b«  moit  incident '  '      ,    ■  o| 

the  haily  where  the  rircutation  and  tl)  ^'S 

are  both  smallest,  and  those   glands,    ^.^ -■■    the 

extremities  of  arteries  formed  into  rylin^haU  canals* 
AtlmtluM  M  Ahmtm. 


Nymphs !  yotu-  fine  hands  ethereal  Sooib 
from  the'  warm  cushion,  and  the  whirliof  gUas  \ 
Beard  the  bright  cylindrr  with  golden  wirt. 
And  circumhise  the  gravitating  fire.  A 

Pnti  in  dark  chatnben  of  t^mirtt  hiaat. 
Slambtrn  lu  Kriui  repoae  (be  anory  i 


u. 


Thi>  knob  or  comer  of  a  cloud  in  being  attrtCMtt  bv 
ihr  earth  will  lecuroe  nenriv  .~...'.».(...-..i  ..  Inose  wMil 
wiinid   do  when  drawn  'Dd    w^t 

•trilLv  ihe  earth  wi  I<  a  ,-  ,  perb«|ia 

two  at  ton  vanls  In  diarottai.  N 
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CvuiiMB,  in  fftnmtttj,  a  to- 
Mh»if,  wpposed  to  be  gene- 
nKd  by  dK  rotation  of  a  rectangle 
■keat  one  of  it»  sides,  m  ilie  tipire 
C  n  K  F  ataenlKd  by  the  revolu- 
IKM  of  the  panllelounim  A  B  F<  F 
naai  lU  «><tc  AH,  winch  it  tlie 
■aa  of  iiu-  c^liQiler.    Sea  Gto- 
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in    geometry,   a    solid    boJy, 

to  the   fiiTure  of  a  cylinder,  but  dif- 

il  in  some  mpc-cls,  as  haviog  the 

I  ittipbcal,  tmt  pmllcl  and  equal. 

CVMA1I.  ■- 1.    I'rupcrly  wriuun  simar.     A 

ca««nng ;  •  Kir(. 

m  etaily  UmH-  f  «rnh  decent  care, 

baty  tkiutMl  >  :/mar  , 

Ems  imaam  to  ihe  ^  ^  :^  ban-.         Drydcn. 

I  ATI  I'M,  H.  f.     LM.   from   cvfiartov,  a 
^4t«.     A  membe'  of  architecture,  whereof 
h^U   u    «mvex,   and   the    other    concave, 
t*'*!  virts,  of  which  one  is  hollow  be- 
hm,  •»  the  other  u  above. 


>  or  qrwhiwii  of  tlie  coronx* 
.  or  drateUi,  make  a  no1>V 
tcctions.  Sptctator. 

Lat.  citmbalum.    A  niusi- 


Ia  a  eHmic'.  ■'-  ■•' 
>aiiftaK,ti 
>«ky  Men  . 

CTMBAL.  ■.  f. 

al  iattrnmcnt. 

TVr  treiDpcU,  ucibau,  psalteriM,  and  flfcR, 
Tal— I,  tMA  ofmia^,  and  the  fhnuUDg  Romaav^ 
■aft*  tW  a«n  dance.  BliaiifMan.  Cvrioioimi. 

U  aMi  Amid  (ail.  111  biuy  her  with  caret, 
r  ciaararoiu  voice  with  louder  wars  ; 
^  drucna  ahalt  fright  hrr  from  the  throne. 
4a  aaaftAiilf  9gmi^mU  aid  the  Ub'ria^  mouo. 

Ihytltnt  Aufengarhr. 

Ak'.  liakliar  cj/mtai,  and  Iiic:h  cnnniling  brau, 
CMIlea  te  vain !  aurh  mucic  cannot  charm 
TW  etli^M,  that  inU'rcepu  troth 'a  heavenly  beam, 
Aaid  diUt  and  darkeaa  a  vide-waudoring  aool. 

Campfr. 
A  Jal|ihin  how  hia  tponire  limb*  be  lavea, 
Aai  bean  Ih*  afiorti^e  dainael  on  the  wavaa  ; 
Bk«  aarikaa  the  ejimM  *»  be  oiavea  alon(, 
Aal  wmdmiat  oecaa  llatdi*  (0  the  aong.  Danm. 

I  their  handi  applaotive  beat, 

I  Maading  ai  thpy  meet.     Stcridon. 

lUr  lat^  black  eye*,  thai  Baahed  through  her  long 

Aa  It  alf*ajna4l  o'er  t  ' '-■'^  vein*  that  roae 

4ii^  Im»  Miat  tn  i  >,  hrrnottril 

~         '  Iraoi  llaeja ,       i  lipt 

Wr  Tolae  thai  dove  ihroogh  all  ihn  din, 
I  Waia'a  |iut»lh  through  the  oymioi'r  rla>)i, 
1  hat  aM  dcooBMl  bv  the  load  faraitliuf:. 

Ayrvn.   SanLutapaUu. 

raiALH,  A»rri>T,  Gr.  ci>/i/3aXov.  Thy  cj-m- 
I  ivaa  Bit>ch  used  among  the  .incienls.  It  was 
naadtaf  brae  like  our  kettle  dnimj,  and,  as  some 
1^in>.  ia ibeir  (tirm,  but  smaller,  and  of  diSereiit 
oats.  Orid  p*M  cymbals  the  epithet  of  genial  ia, 
teevMe  Ibcjr  woe  UMid  at  weddings  and  other 
C*Mtodonit  and  Isidore  call  this 
I  •oettbtilum.  the  name  of  a  cup  or  ca- 

3  of  •  bone  «ber«in  another  is  articulated ; 
JUooyboo  compare*  it  to   a  horse's  huof ; 


whence  it  mu^t  have  been  hollow :  which  tt]>- 
pears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  several  other  thinas 
denominated  from  it;  as  a  basin,  caUlinn,  gob- 
let, cask,  and  even  a  shoo,  such  as  those  of  Ein- 
pedocle.s,  which  were  of  brass.  Tlic  ancient 
cymbals  appear  to  have  been  very  different  from 
otir  kettle  drums,  and  tlieir  use  of  another  kind. 
To  their  exterior  cavity  was  faslctieil  a  handle, 
whence  I'liny  compares  them  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thi^'h,  and  Kaoanus  to  phials.  They  were 
struck  agriinst  one  another  in  cadence,  and  m»de 
a  very  acute  sound.  The  invention  of  them  nas 
altnbuled  In  Cybele;  whencD  tlieir  use  in  feasts 
and  sacrifices ;  setting  aside  this  occasion,  tliey 
were  •eldom  used  but  by  dissolute  and  etfeminaie 
people.  M.  Limpe  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Curt'tes,  who,  as^vcU  as  the  Corybanles,  were 
reputed  to  excel  in  the  music  of  the  cymbal.  The 
Jews  had  llicf  cymbals,  or  at  least  inslruuenU 
which  translators  render  cyrobab ;  but  as  to  their 
material  and  form,  critics  are  not  agreed. 

Cymdals,  MnucBN.  The  modern  cymbal  has 
been  sometimes  defined  as  a  mean  itistrumenl, 
chiefly  in  use  among  vagrants,  gypsies,  &c.  It 
consists  of  steel  wire  in  a  triangular  form, 
whereon  arc  passed  niigs,  which  are  touched  and 
shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron  rod  held 
in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  supported  in  the  tight 
by  a  ring.  Duraiidus  says,  that  (he  monks 
sometimes  use  llie  word  cymbal  for  the  cloister- 
bell,  which  called  them  to  the  lefectory.  It  it  clear 
that  our  translators,  al  Iea5l,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  bad 
tills  small  kind  of  '  tinkling'  instruments  in  view 
when  they  contrast  x^^oc  tX'"''  sonorous  brass, 
perliaps  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with  nft^aXov 
aXoXaiov,  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

But  modern  times  have  witnessed  the  extensive 
introduction  of  a  very  different  cymbal  amongst  the 
military  nHtiuiiients  of  Europe.  It  is  an  iiistru- 
liieiit  ut'  laud  percussion,  adopted  by  us  imme- 
diately from  the  east,  and  resembling  the 
celebraieil  cymbals  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
evidently  struck  one  a^^nst  another,  and  would 
produce  a  sharp  clamorous  sound.  Tliey  arc 
employed  as  being  useful  for  the  loudness  of 
tlieir  music  in  marking  the  due  lime  and  military 
step  of  a  march.  But  the  sounds  produced  are 
said  10  he  inar>pr?ciabte  to  the  ear :  ibis  how- 
ever is  noi  tlie  f.icl. 

CYME,  or  Ct;MA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
city  built  by  Pelops  on  his  return  from  Gteece. 
Cynic  the  Amazon  gave  it  name,  on  expelling  the 
inhabitants,  according  to  Mela.  Livy,  .Mela, 
Nepos,  I'liny,  and  TacitiLs  use  the  Cirevk  name 
Cyme,  in  preference  to  Cuma.  It  stood  in 
ybolia,  between  the  Myrina  ami  I'hocsca,  and  iti 
I'entinger's  map  is  set  down  nine  miles  from 
Mynna.  From  this  place  »v;is  the  Sybilla  I  u- 
ma'a,  called  ul-o  Erytlinr:i,  from  Erylliraj,  a 
neighbouring  place.  It  was  the  country  of 
Epiionis.  Hesiud  was  a  Cumean  originally  ; 
bu  father  coming  to  settle  at  Ascra  in  Btcotia. 

CYMENE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Cireeks  to  a  plant  with  which  they  used 
to  dye  woollen  aluffs  yellow ;  and  with  which 
die  women  used  also  to  tingt!  ibeir  hair ;  yellow 
being  the  fivorile  color  in  diose  af  es.  It  it  the 
same  plant  with  the  lali-a  lierta  of  the  Latins;  or 
what  we  call  dyer's  weed 
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CYNiBGIRUS,  an  Athenian,  ceWbraled  (ot 
hii  extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
i)oet  .•V-schyhu.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
lie  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  tlieir  ships,  and 
seized  one  of  their  vessels  witii  his  right  hand, 
which  was  immediately  severed  hy  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with  his  left  hand, 
and  when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he  still  kept  his 
hold  with  (lis  teeOi. 

C  VNANCHE,  a  speciesof  quinsy,  ill  which  the 
(ongrue  is  inflamed  and  swelled,  so  that  it  hangs 
out  beyond  the  teeth.  Dr  Cullen  distinguishes 
five  species  of  this  disease  ;  viz.  1.  cynanche  ma- 
ligna; 2.  cynanche  paiotidsea;  3.  cynanche  pha- 
ryngira ;  4.  cynanche  tonsillaris;  and  5.  cy- 
nanche ttachcalis.    See  Meuicine. 

CVNAJVCUL'M.basUrd  dogshane,in  boUny, 
a  genus  of  Uie  digynia  order,  and  pcntandria 
class  of  plants  ;  natural  order  thirtieth,  contorta. 
The  nectanum  is  cylindrical  and  quinqueden- 
tated.  There  are  six  species  ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  remarkable:  viz.  1.  C. 
acutum,  commonly  called  Monlpelier  scaromony; 
and  2.  C.  Monspeliacum,  the  round-leaved  Mnnt- 
pelier  scammnny.  They  abound  with  a  milky 
juice  like  the  spurge,  which  issues  out  wherever 
they  are  broken  ;  and  (his  milky  juice  when  con- 
creted has  frequently  been  sold  for  scammony. 
These  plants  propagate  so  fast  by  tlieir  creeping 
rtxils,  that  few  people  care  to  admit  them  into 
their  gardens. 

CYNANTHROPY,  n.  «.  Kvuv  nvot,  and 
avOpuirof.  A  species  of  madness  in  which  men 
have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 

CYNAllA,  the  artichoke,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  pnlygamia  Kqualis  order,  and  syncenesia 
class  oi^  plants :  cal.  dilated,  imbricated  with 
camous  squami,  and  emarginated  with  a  sharp 
point.  Of  this  per.us  there  are  eight  specie* ;  of 
which  only  two  are  cultivated  for  use :  vii.  1 .  C. 
cardunciilus,  the  cardoon,  greatly  retemblei  the 
artichoke,  hut  is  of  larger  and  more  regular 
growth :  the  leaves  being  more  npritrfit,  taller, 
broader,  and  more  regularly  divided  :  the  stalks 
of  the  leaves  bhinched  are  the  only  edible  parts 
of  the  plant.    This  is  a  very  hardy  plnnt,  and 

nspers  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
s  ptopa)t7ite<l  by  seed  so'.vn  annually  in  the  full 
ground  in  March  ;  either  in  a  bed  for  transplanta- 
tion, or  in  the  pljcc  where  they  are  di>»igiie<l  to  re- 
main. 2.  C.  seolynnn,  the  garden  artichoke,  nas 
large,  thick,  perennial  roots,  crowned  by  acoosider- 
ahle cluster  of  large  pennjtifid.etect  leaves,  two  or 
three  feel  long.  In  the  middle  are  upright  stalka 
rising  a  yaid  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large 
round  scaly  head,  composed  of  nutneioiis,  oval, 
calycinal  scales,  enclosing  the  florets,  sitting  on  a 
brotd  t1'  '  jitacle,  which,  with  the  fleshy 

bue  of  '  1^  the  eatable  part  of  the  plant. 

thu  »»nrii«  111  tJiiK  species  are,  1 .  The  conical 
pan-hcadcd  French  artichoke,  having  the  small 
Icavet  tenninaled  by  spines,  a  ""  ■'  ''^^  'he  head 
somewhat  conical,  and  of  a  '  color, 

with  the  scales  pointed  at  top,    ,  <  'I  turn- 

ing outward.  1.  "Pie  glotiular-headeil  red  Outi'h 
■rtictioke,  hnving  li-aTP«  withnut  apiiiiN,  a  strong 
sulk,  \hv  head  luri  -   i  little  conipri'swd 

U  top,  and  of  a  n  ■  color ;  bromi  ob- 

tuse scales  etnaigiiut*  J    at  top,  growing  close. 


and  turning  inward.  Uf  tlicie  varieties  the  last 
is  deservedly  the  most  esteemed,  both  on  accouM 
of  its  superiority  in  size  and  the  agreeahleneM  of 
its  flavor.  Both  varieties  are  perennial  in  tlieir 
root ;  but  the  leaves  and  fruit-stem  die  to  tiie 
ground  in  winter;  and  the  roots  remaining,  send 
up  fresh  leaves  and  stems  every  summer,  pnv 
duciug  a  supply  of  artichokes  for  twenty  yeajn  if 
required.  The  flowers  and  seed  of  all  the  plants 
of  this  genus  are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the 
head ;  the  scales  of  which  are  tlie  proper  olvi 
of  the  flower,  which  consists  of  numerous  small 
bluish  florets,  succeeded  by  downy  seeds  stttiOK 
naked  on  the  receptacle.  Both  the  varieties  of 
the  artichoke  are  propai^ted  by  slips  or  suckers, 
arising  annually  frnm  the  stool  or  root  of  the  old 
plants  in  spring,  which  are  to  be  taken  from  good 
plants  of  any  present  planta'.ion  in  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  planted  in  the  open 
quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden,  in  rows  five  feet 
asunder;  and  they  will  produce  artichokes  the 
same  year  in  autumn.  It  should  however  be  re- 
marked, that,  though  artichokes  are  of  many  years 
duration,  the  annual  produce  of  their  fruit  mil 
gradually  lessen  in  the  size  of  the  ealabin  j^utis 
after  tlie  thini  ot  fourth  year,  so  that  a  fresh 
plantation  should  be  made  every  three  or  (bur 
years. 

CYNARCTOMACHY.  Ki»«y.ap«^4c.wri- 
A  word  coined  by  Butler,  to  denote  bear-baiting 
with  a  dog. 

Tfasi  •amp  occall  (Icsiji)  doth  lie 
In  bloody  tymtrctomachy, 
\%  plain  pnout^h  lo  him  that  know« 
How  uiQi>  Uad  brothers  by  the  nosr. 

CYNEAS,  or  Cm  CAS,  the  friend  of  Pyrrhus 
and  scholar  of  Demosthenes,  who  flourishetl 
A.  A.  C.  275.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  a  treatiM 
of  War,  quoted  by  Tully. 

CYNKt^ETlCKS,  «.  ».  Viuviynnta.  The 
art  of  hunting;  the  art  of  Iraitnng  and  haoting 
with  dogs. 

There  are  niant,  io  Grerk,  four  booki  of  i 
ticlu,  or  veOAlioD.  Bnnme't  Vmtyar  . 

CY'MCK,  n.i.  &  atlj.  )      Kwucoc-     A  pbilo- 
Ct'hical,  aJ;'.  )  soplier  of  the  snarltrfi 

or  currish  sort  ;  a  rude  man  ;  a  snarler;  a  mis- 
anthrope. Having  currish  qualities;  brutal; 
snarling ;  satirical. 

Bow  vilely  doth  this  cynut  rhimc  I 
Get  you  hsnro,  «irrab  ;  tKuor  fellow. 


bene*.        ^^1 
nichl  ^^B 


Or  been  lb«  mufie  of  that  Cynic  epiichl 
CloAihed  with  conio  ttnbbom  day  and  led  to  U(kt  ? 
Of  do  thit  r«lic  ashet  of  hi*  grave 
Revive  and  rise  from  their  ionaken  cave  T      l#a/i 

He  doth  believe  that  wme  oew-fanclcd  wit  i  ii  la 
hia  eymnd  phriM)  will  SOOM  liflu  or  other  linJ  oui 
his  art.  H'tUiuu, 

Witbogt  th<««  prceaniiona  the  man  Afonntm  iBIa 
■  cj/mift,  the  woaan  into  a  coquatia ;  ilia  maa  flows 
sullen  asd  motOM,  the  wooisa  impettiixiil  tni  ta*- 
lattical. 

Tbn  Cyvrt  of  old,  and  tnatr  of  ihr 
laini'd,  ihal  lo  wordi  iher*  i«  no  in 
then  on  t>r  BO  barm  in  •p*ak>o|  of  auy  ilu 
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••4  thai,  if  «rc  mty  ■[«ak  *  ithont  blame  of 
9  clisDC,  OT  may  one  pan  or  1  inction  of  the 
W4y»  w*  may.  io  like  manner,  of  any  other. 
BM  Oua  m  Tile  aophiatry,  tending  to  the  ultcr  debaae- 
■■M«f  aaa,  and  foondrd  in  the  gruweat  ignorance  of 
fcaaflB  MMr*  and  human  langtuge.  Ikattie, 

Craio,  a  iect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who 
**hM4  thctttdves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  pomp,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of 
every  duaf  m  iliort  except  virtue  and  morality. 
Ilw  ^ntc  pbiloaophers  owe  their  origin  and  in- 
I  to  Aniistnenes  of  Athens,  a  disciple  of 
i;  who  being  asked  of  what  tise  his  phi- 
loappby  had  bc«n  to  hira,  rephed,  '  It  enables  me 
•0  Utt  «itb  myKlf.'  Diogenes  was  the  most  fa- 
■tmi  ti  his  disciples,  in  whose  character  the 
tftttim  of  ikit  philosophy  appears  in  its  greatest 
pMfeeUoB.  See  Diogf.nes.  These  sages  are 
■id  U>  hkve  regarded  chastity  and  modesty  as 
voakacaa :  and  coarseness,  even  to  indelicacy, 
«w  ccftainly  ooe  of  their  chamctenstics.  They 
m^itti  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be 
MM  ta  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Their  chief 
ptiociple,  iodecd.  in  common  with  that  of  the 
9,  that  we  should  follow  nature.  But 
t  dearly  included  the  government  of  rea- 
■00,  itt  ibe  nile  of  nature,  which  the  cynics,  for 
ike  KTcater  part,  rejected. 

CYNIPS,  in  toology,  a  genus  of  insecis  be- 
lomiin  to  the  hymeaoptera  order.  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  jawi,  bat  has  no  proboscis:  the  sling 
if  apiial,  and  mostly  concealed  within  the  body. 
iWre  art  many  species.  We  can  only  mention 
twtt: 

t.  C.  auercus  folii,  or  oak-leaf  cynips,  is  of  a 
twniilhrn  shining  biown  color.  The  antennx 
are  black ;  (be  legs  and  feet  of  a  chestnut  lirown ; 
•ed  dw  •iaf%  white,  but  void  of  marginal  spots. 
Il  •(  tA  the  little  smooth,  round,  hard  galls, 
faaad  nader  the  oak  leaves,  generally  fastened 
tt  Hn  that,  that  tliis  insect  is  produced,  a  single 
MM  hi  «cil  fall.  These  latter  are  iigueous,  of 
a  haid  compact  nibstance,  formed  like  tlie  rest, 
by  the  cxlravtiation  of  the  sap  of  the  leaf,  occa- 
bjr  the  puncture  of  the  gall  fly  when  it 
•tt  it*  (^.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the 
^■■pa,  iberc  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  gall  a 
higM  iltil,  of  a  brown  color,  which  is  an  ich- 
■naMn.  This  ichneumon  is  not  the  real  in- 
anlr  of  tbc  gall,  or  be  that  formed  it. 

2.  C.  qoeims  gemms,  or  oak  bud  cynips,  is 
of  a  very  dark  green,  slightly  gilded  :  its  antenna; 
md  <Mt  are  of  a  dun  color,  rather  deep.  It 
difaasu  it*  egg*  in  lite  oak  buds,  which  produce 
«aa  of  lb*  6oest  galls,  leafed  like  a  rosebud  be- 
J  to  blow.  When  itie  gall  is  small,  (hat 
t  qaaiifily  of  leaves  is  compressed,  and  they 
an  art  «ne  upon  another  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof. 
IslbvCBilie  of  the  gall  tliere  isa  kind  of  ligneous 
kaiBcl,  m  the  middle  of  which  is  a  cavity ;  and 
,=  dnt  i»  Iband  the  little  larva,  which  feeds  there, 
■fas  ttt  growth,  undergoes  its  metamorphosis, 
aai  braak*  through  the  enclosure  of  that  kind  of 
eod  ia  oidcr  to  get  out.  The  whole  gall  is  often 
Biar  ■■  ladl  io  diameter,  sometimes  more  when 
dfnd  aad  displayed ;  and  it  holds  to  a  branch 


br  a  pedicle. 

cYwofi 


NOBKI.INR,  a  king  of  the  South  Dntons, 
liahed   ui  the    reign  of  Claudius,  and 


fought  several  littles  with  the  Romans  unde 
Plautius,  the  prator;  about  A.  D.  43-46. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound's  tongue,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  pentandria 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  forty-first,  asperi- 
foliff :  COR.  funnel-shaped,  with  its  throat  closed 
up  by  little  arches  formed  in  it ;  the  seeds  dc- 
pressied,  and  affixed  to  the  style  or  receptacle 
only  on  their  inner  side.  There  are  eight  species, 
not  remarkable  for  beauty.  C.  ofhcinale,  the 
common  greater  hound's  tongue,  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  and  its  root  supposed  to  pos- 
sess narcotic  virtues;  but  it  is  d,scatded  from 
the  present  practice.  Tlie  smell  of  the  whole 
plant  is  very  disagreeable.  Gpats  eat  it :  sheep, 
horses,  and  swine  refuse  it. 

CYNOMETRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  and  decandria  class  of  plants; 
CAL.  tetraphylloiu :  antr.  bifid  at  top;  the  legu- 
men  camous,  crescent->haped,  and  monosper- 
mous.    Species  two,  Indian  trees. 

CYNOMORIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monandha  order  and  monoecia  class  of  plants : 
natural  order  fiftieth,  amentacea- :  cal.  imori- 
cated  catkin :  con.  none :  one  style ;  and  oue 
roundish  seetJ.     Species  one  only. 

CYNOI'HONTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served in  llie  dog-days  at  Argos,  and  so  called 
airo  TUQ  Kwac  ^viiv,  i.  e.  from  killing  dogs ; 
because  it  was  usual  on  this  day  to  kill  all  the 
dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOSARGES,  a  place  in  ine  suburbs  of 
Athens,  named  from  a  while  ur  swift  dog,  who 
snatched  away  part  of  the  sacrifice  offering  to 
Hercules.  It  had  a  gymnasium,  in  which  stran- 
gers or  those  of  tiie  half  blood  performed  their 
exercises;  llie  case  of  Hercules,  to  whom  the 
place  was  consecrated.  It  had  also  a  court  of 
judicature,  tn  try  illegitimacy,  and  to  examine 
whether  persons  were  Athenians  of  the  whole  or 
half  blood. 

CYNOSCEPHAL/i:,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
place  in  Thessaly,  near  Scotussa;  where  the 
Romans,  under  Q.  Flaminius,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius  king  of 
Macedoit.  These  Cynoscephalse  were  small  lops  of 
several  equal  eminences ;  named  from  their  resem- 
blance to  dogs'  heads,  according  to  Plutarch. 

CYNOSSEMA,  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the 
promontory  Mastusia,  over  against  Sigeum,  in 
the  south  of  the  I'hersonesus  Thracica ;  named 
either  fmm  the  figure  of  a  dog,  to  which  she  was 
fabled  to  have  been  changed,  or  ftom  her  sad 
reverse  of  fortune. 

CYNUSUK.\,  in  astronomy,  a  denomination 
given  by  the  Creeks  to  ursa  minor,  or  the  little 
bear,  from  auvoffMjw,  the  dog's  tail.  This  is  the 
constellation  next  our  pole,  consisting  of  seven 
stars :  four  of  which  are  disposed  like  the  four 
wheels  of  a  chariot,  tnd  three  lengthways  repre- 
senting the  beam ;  whence  some  give  it  the  name 
of  the  chariot,  or  Charles's  wain.  See  Ctnosi'bc. 

CY>aauBA,  in  mythology,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  in 
Crete,  said  to  have  nnrsed  Jupiter,  who  changed 
her  into  a  star. 

Ctnosura,  Ctmodubx,  or  CvNosuais,  in  an- 
cient geography,  a  place  in  Laconia;  but  whe- 
ther maritime  or  inland,  is  uncertain.  Here 
.£sculapius  was  buried. 
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CY'NOSLMIE,  n.«.     From  cJvoc  otva-     "^^^e 
»kir  n«ar  the  north  polsi  hy  which  $a\lun  sleer. 
~  >  <l  bMllroienti  it  (en 

I  >•  ill  tiift«d  met, 

U  ..  .,  ,.  ...a)><  <an>c  tmuty  lie*. 
The  iynumre  of  acighbouriug  ejru.       Killon. 

CYNOSl'UUS,  in  botany,  dog-uil  grass  ;  a 
^MUB  uf  the  dii;ynia  onlcr  und  tnaiidria  class  of 
f>fainls;  naluntl  onlcr  fourth,  graminn:  r»L.  bi- 
ralveil  and  multiHorous;  the  receptacle  proper, 
unilnteral.  and  foliaccous.  There  are  ten  spe- 
cies, four  pf  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  vii. 
the  ciiilntiis,  or  crested  dog-tiiil  prasj;  the  echi- 
niitiis,  or  toug'h  dog-tail  across ;  the  c^pruleun.  or 
blue  doi^-tuil  grass;  and  the  pan  iccus  or  bearded 
dot;-tail  tTsia. 

(."YN'TMUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun- 
tain of  the  island  Delos,  so  hic;has  to  overshadow 
the  whole  island.  On  this  mountain  l>atonawas 
fa*^'  '  •  '  e  brou'^ht  foilli  Apollo  and  Diana; 
h'  I  'ynthius  and  Cynthia. 

L  ,  .;  ,.iA,  or  CT.«riiius  .\cLn,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  district  of  l.icoma,  on  the  contines 
of  Argolis,  that  prored  n  perpetual  lione  of  con- 
tention beti«-eeii  the  Arjives  and  Spartans. 

CY'ON.    SeeCiON. 

Gather  ryoM  for  graflt  liefore  iho  budi  tpronl. 

Ettlyit. 

CYPKRUS,  in  botany,  n  genus  of  the  inono- 
gynia  order  and  lri:indri.i  class  of  plants ;  natural 
order  third,  calamanv.  The  glumes  are  pale- 
aceous, and  imbricatrd  towards  each  side  ;  tlie 
corolla  ii  wanting,  and  there  is  one  naked  seed. 
There  ate  thirty  species ;  the  only  remarkable 
are. 

I.e.  longut,  the  English,  Flemish,  or  long 
sweet  cyperus,  grows  in  the  water,  and  along 
baitki  and  river  sides.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  an 
olive,  full  of  little  knots  or  specks,  of  an  oblong 
figur«,  uray  color,  sweet  and  somewhat  sharp 
taste,  and  almost  witliout  smell  when  it  i)  newly 
taken  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  much  used  by  per- 
fumer* .lli:l  _loVi  rs. 

2.  t'  the  round  cyperus,  isanatJTe 

o(  the  :  >,   and  grows  by  the  sides  of 

rivuli-ts  and  dilches.  Tho  root  is  knotty,  wrapped 
Riund  with  fibrous  string's,  not  f;ny  to  break,  of 
•  brovni  color  without  any  gray  witliin  ;  of  a  plea- 
sant scent,  especially  when  fresh  and  well  dried ; 
tl'    '  -green,  and  resemble  those   of  tht 

I'  '       The  rooti   of  both   tpccics  are 

'  '    '    '        'ir,  cephalic,   resisters  of 

1  I  wind. 

^'Y'l  '.  H,  t.     Skill  in  anihmelic; 

thf  an        uc. 

b  a  Oiu  clerk,  ami  bw  hU  nylUri^  fmhcL. 

CYl'lKlN,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punishment 
u>*d  by  the  Atheniam.  ll  was  a  collar  made  of 
wood  ;  5C1  calUil  IxHsase  it  cnnstraineti  the  eri- 
iiiiuitl  to  Ikiw  down  hit  head, 

CYPHOMSM,  rTPiiuM^uii>>,  from  cti^wv, 
derived  from  tufoj,  crooked,  a  kind  of  torture  or 
iiunitlimeut  iu  u%c  umuti);  the  ancients.  The 
iearoKl  are  at  a  Io»j  to  dctrtinine  wh.it  it  was. 
Soinr  iup|Hm<   It  10   hr   lliat   mi'n  St. 

Jcronif ,  111  hii  Life  M  I'aul  i|,l.  Ui;  .< 


which  consisted  in  smearing  the  body  or«r  with 
honey,  and  thus  exposing  the  person,  witli  his 
hands  tied,  to  the  warm  sun,  to  invite  the  flits 
and  other  vermin  to  torment  him. 

CYPll.'EA,  the  gowrie,  in  toology,  a  genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  tlie  order  of  vermes  testa- 
cea.  It  IS  an  animal  of  the  Umax  or  snail  kind  ; 
the  shell  is  one  involuted,  subovaied,  obtuM, 
smooth  valve.  The  aperture  on  each  side  is 
linear,  longitudinal,  and  teethed.  There  are 
forty-four  species,  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
their  shells.  This  genus  is  called  cyprra  wd 
venerea  from  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to 
\  i'iiti« :  who  is  fabled  to  have  endowed  ■  shell 
of  this  genus  with  the  powers  of  a  remora,  w  • 
to  impede  the  course  of  the  ship  which  was  sent 
by  I'enander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  with  orders  to 
mutilate  the  youni;  nobility  of  Corcyra. 

CYTRESS-TREE,  n.  i.  Ut.  cuprttstu.  A 
tree  anciently  used  in  funerals ;  thence,  pod^ 
cally,  the  emblem  of  mourning.    See  Cvrnamu. 

He  taketh  the  cyprtf  sod  the  oak,  which  im 
■tren^ene'.h  for  himulf  among  the  trees  of  ilto 
fomt.  Iiaiah  ilhr.  14. 

The  ispine,  good  for  slaves,  the  (yyfemt  fipwnlL 
SprrutT.    Fatrit  QMMt. 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  ttuffed  my  crowns  j 
In  cyjwft  cheats  my  arr&t  cuunterpanea. 

Poison  be  their  drink. 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cyprcMM  tre««. 

Id.  Htmy  Wl. 
Bind  ye  my  brows  with  monmin;  eyperias. 
And  pslish  twig*  o(  deidlie  poplsr  tree.         Matt, 

PofiUn  and  ildera  ever-quivering  pUy*d, 
And  nodding  lyprtt  formed  a  fragnnl  thad*. 

Iiong  aisle*  of  egprtu  wmved  their  deepened  (, 
And  qoivcriog  sjieelres  griimed  unid  the  tomlii. 

Thoogh  no  fosereal  cypnm  *b*de  thy  tomb. 
For  thee  the  wreath*  of  Paradii*  *h*U  bloom. 

Mitiimfitd^ 

Oh,  snstclied  away  in  bessty's  bloom. 

On  ihcc  shall  pn'u  no  pooderoat  tomb  ; 

Bui  on  thy  lurf  ahall  rose*  tear 

Thi-ir  leaves,  the  earliest  of  iho  ye«r; 

Altd  the  wild  cyptui  wave  in  lender  gloom. 

Bfnm.  H»kttm  , 

Ctphew.    Se«  Ot!PiiE»»o!i. 

CYPUIANI'S  (Thasciiis-Cecilios),  a 

of  the  church,  bom  at  Carthage,  about  Hm  \ 

of  the  second  or  Iwginning  of  the  third  crnU 

His  parents  were  heathen;  and  he  himself  ( 

ttnued  such  till  the  last  twelve  years  of  hit  Hft. 

Applying  early  to  the  study  of  oratory,  he  tooglil 

rhetoric  in  I'arthage  with  the  highest  apptsna*. 

llis  «>iivirsioii   IB  lixed  by  Pearson,  A    iV  1M(|^ 

at  Carthage,  where,  as  St.  Jerome  ■ 

had  ollrn  employed  his  rhetoric  in  i' 

paguMisni.     Cyprian,  although  a  ni:ur 

as  soon  a*  h»   wiu  converted,  resolveti 

sinir  <-,!'  <.,ntincnce,  whiih  was  then  tta 

!'■  f  piety.     He  wrote  ably  i 

<j'   '  I'y,  and  addrevwd  to  l>)n 

hnn  nroduclion  Oe  OraliA  Hci.     lie  neat 

posed  a  piece  l)c  Idolntiim  \'anitjte,  on 

vanity  of    (ddls.     Cypriun   was   now 

piicst,  and,  when  the  buJiop  oi  Cii   ~ 
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Judged  to  proper  to  succeed  him  us 
Cypauk.  His  first  episcopal  engagement  was 
la  mw  up  •  pifce  l>e  Uabitu  Vin^inum,  on  the 
Atmof  jouDg  fenuJes;  in  which  he  inculcates 
mwiv  iniuiti  of  modoly  and  sobriety.  In  249 
DccMM  kmued  very  severe  edicts  against  the 
OhuUhm;  and  in  350  the  heathens,  in  the  circus 
and  knmUflwBtre  of  C'artioee,  insisted  upon 
Cjrpriatit  bttag  thrown  to  the  lions.  Upon  this 
Im  wmMicw  from  Carthage,  and  wrote,  in  his 
ivtreal,  aiaiB  excellent  letters  to  tiie  Lihellatici, 
or  ikoK  ptMitlanimnus  Christians,  who  procured 
mll^lili  I  of  l^M!  heathen  magistrates,  to  show 
ikMtWy  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  orders, 
m  mtiSiatm  «>  idols.  At  bis  return  to  Carthage 
h»  h«M  arrwal  cotuicils  on  the  repentance  of 
I  had  fidlen  off  during  this  persecution, 
pciots  of  discipline  ;  he  opposed  the 
I  of  Noratus  and  Novatianus ;  and  con- 
l  fer  the  rehaplising  of  those  who  had  been 
1  hy  heretics.     At  last  he  died  a  martyr 

i>  rilt  T ">  under  \'alerian  and  Gallienus, 

■  118  wrote  eighty-one  letters,  and 

wneml  i...: The  best  editions  of  his  works 

>i«  tboae  of  l^melius  in  1568;  of  Rigaltius  in 
l*«:   »r»1  of  Oiford  m  1682. 
CYr  >  icbtliyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 

order  of  abdominales.  The 
19  Uwthlesk ;  there  are  ttiree  rays  in  the 
cilia :  llkt  body  is  smooth  and  white ;  and  the 
ocfly  ftna  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are 
iJitny-ooe  species,  principally  dislin>^uished  by 
Vtt  ummhet «{  ray*  in  the  vent-hn.  The  most 
nwiirkable  are  1.  C.  alburnus,  the  bleak.  These 
Uk  kaap  togeliier  in  large  shoali.  At  certain 
temtom  thejr  wem  to  be  in  great  a'^nies :  they 
teM^i|«  about  near  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  and 
afe  incapable  of  swimming  far  from  llic  place ; 
bat  a  aooot  two  hours  thev  recover  and  disap- 
]MV.  Ftsh  thus  affected,  the  Thames  fishermen 
call  aiad  bleaks.  They  seem  to  be  troubled  with 
a  apaciei  ofGordius,  or  hairworm,  which  tor- 
«aM  Aam  sn,  that  tliey  olUin  rise  lu  the  surface 
tmi  tie.  The  bleak  seldom  excee<ls  five  or  six 
I  Id  length.  Artificial  pearls  are  made  of 
of  this  fish,  and  probably  also  with 
'.  of  the  dace.  They  are  i)enten  into  a  fine 
t,  tben  diluted  with  wnler,  itnd  mtrtMliiced 
IMO  •  ibta  class  bubble,  which  is  afterwards 
flBad  with  wax.  Tlie  French  weie  the  inventors 
W  ikia  aft.  2.  C.  auralus,  the  golden  ftsh,  a 
mM  fltk  daoietticated  by  tlie  Chinese,  and  ge- 
IccM  for  ornament  in  their  courts  and 
I  tIicv  breed  them  in  small  ponds  made 
lli  1^'  II  twsiits,  and  even  in  porceUiin 

><  no  larger  than  our  pilchard. 
■  re<l  color  from  the  top  of 
.if  the   body:  the  rest  is 
luit  It  IS  su  bright  and  splendid, 
dtu  the  finnt  (rilding  cannot  approach  It.     The 
fcoalt  N  tail  and  half  of  its  body 

naaibi  .ver.    K.  du  Ilalde,  how- 

•ver,  o:<»<.i .  1.-1  wiiiij  color  are  not 

alwan  the  '  i  It  <  of  the  male  and 

Itmaur;  biu  i:.-<>  <.....•  ,  .ire  known  by  seve- 

ni  vhke  IpoU  which  are  nvn  round  the  orifices 
iLat  wrre  thrm  ns  r.reans  ol  hearing,  and  the 
omIol,  bjr  b<.  I  lOts  much  brighter,  f  >old 

ftlb  an  l||^     .' ,  they  lore  to  s]>ort  on  th« 


Tbi  iBalc  II 
tebmllo 
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surface  of  the  water,  soon  become  familiarised, 
and  may  even  be  accustomed  to  come  and  receive 
their  food  on  sounding  a  small  rattle.  Great  care 
is  necessary  to  preserve  them ;  for  they  are  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  sensible  of  the  least  injuries 
of  the  air  :  a  loud  noise,  such  as  that  of  thunder 
or  cannons,  a  strong  smell,  a  violent  shaking  of 
the  vessel,  or  a  single  touch,  will  oft-times  de- 
stroy them.  These  fish  live  with  little  nourish- 
ment :  those  small  worms  which  are  engendered 
in  the  water,  or  the  earthy  particles  that  are  mixed 
with  it,  being  sufficient  for  their  food.  In  winter 
they  are  removed  from  the  court  to  a  warm 
chamber,  where  they  are  kept,  generally  shut 
up  in  a  porcelain  vessel.  During  that  season 
they  receive  no  nourishment;  however,  in  spring, 
when  they  are  carried  back  to  their  former  basin, 
they  sport  and  play  with  the  same  strength  and 
liveliness  as  they  did  the  preceding  year.  In 
warm  countries  these  fish  multiply  fast,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  collect  their  spawn,  which  floats 
on  the  w.iter,  and  which  they  almost  entirely  de- 
vour. This  spawn  is  put  into  a  particular  vessel 
exposed  to  the  sun,  ar.J  preserved  thereuntil  vivi- 
fied by  the  heut :  gold-fish,  however,  seldom 
multiply  when  they  are  kept  in  close  vases,  be- 
cause they  are  then  too  much  confined.  In  order 
to  render  them  fruitful,  they  must  be  put  into 
reservoirs  of  considerable  depth,  in  some  plaoes 
at  lea.st,  and  which  are  constantly  suppliea  with 
fresh  water.  They  were  first  introduced  into 
Eiighiod  about  A.  D.  1691  ;  but  were  not  gene- 
rally known  till  1728,  when  a  great  number 
were  brought  over,  and  presented  to  Sir  Matthew 
Dekker,  and  by  him  circulated  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  from  whence  they  have 
been  distributed  to  roost  parts  nf  the  country.  3. 
C.  brama,  the  bream,  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
or  llie  deep  parts  of  still  rivers.  It  is  a  fish  that 
is  very  little  esteemed,  being  extremely  insipid. 
4.  C  carpio,  the  carp.  This  was  introduced 
into  England  about  1514,  by  Leonard  Mascbal. 
Russia  wants  these  fish  at  this  day.  Sweden 
has  them  otily  in  the  ponds  of  people  o'  fashion. 
They  chiefly  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Polish  Prussia,  where  they  are  sometimes  takeu  of 
a  vast  size.  They  are  there  agreat  article  of  com- 
merce, and  sent  in  well-boats  to  Sweden  and 
Kiissia.  The  merchants  purchase  them  nut  of 
the  waters  of  the  noblesse  of  the  country,  who 
draw  a  good  revenue  from  this  article.  They 
grow  also  to  a  very  great  size :  some  authors 
speak  of  i:»irp  200  lbs  in  weight,  and  five  feet  in 
length.  Hiey  are  prodigious  breeders:  the  quan- 
tity nf  roe  has  be«n  sometimes  found  so  great, 
lliat  when  Uiken  out  and  weighed  against  the  fish 
itself,  the  former  has  been  found  to  pre|>onderate. 
From  the  spawn  of  this  fish  caviare  is  made  for 
the  Jews,  who  hold  the  sturgeon  in  abhorrence. 
The  carp  is  exlrt'incly  cunning,  and  is  sometime* 
styled  the  river  fox.  They  will  sometimes  leap 
over  the  nets,  and  escape  that  way;  at  other  times 
they  will  immerse  themselves  so  deep  in  the  mud, 
as  to  let  the  net  pass  over  them.  They  are  also 
very  shy  of  taking  a  bail ;  yet  at  the  spawning 
time  they  are  so  simple  as  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  tickled,  handled,  and  caught  by  any 
body  that  will  attempt  it.  This  fish  is  apt  to 
mix    its  milt  with  the  toe  of  other  tlh ;  from 
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wliich  it  pruilnced  a  spunoui  breed.  5.  C 
cephalui,  the  cliub,  it  a  very  coarse  fish  nnd 
full  of  bones.  It  frequents  the  deep  boles 
of  livers ;  and  in  summer  commonly  lies  on  the 
surfaue,  beneath  the  shade  of  some  tree  or  bush. 
J I  is  »ery  timid,  sinking  to  ifie  bottom  on  the 
least  alarm,  eren  at  the  passing  of  a  shadow,  but 
<uon  rtMumes  its  former  situation.  It  feeds  on 
worms,  caterpillars,  i^rasslioppers,  and  other 
coleopterous  insects  that  happen  to  fall  into  the 
water;  and  it  will  eren  feeil  on  cray-fish.  It 
will  rise  to  fly.  Some  of  this  kind  have  been 
known  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  lbs.  6.  C.  barbus,  the 
barbel,  a  comioun  inhabitant  of  most  fresh  wuters 
in  Europe,  and  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  of  cyprinus,  by  the  upper  jaw  bein'j 
advanced  far  beyoiid  the  lower  one,  ond  in  having 
the  four  beards  appendant,  from  which  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  barbus  or  liarbcl  is  derived. 
This  fish,  during  the  summer,  prefers  the  rapid 
currents  and  shallows  of  rivers,  and  retires  at  the 
approach  of  winter  to  the  more  full  and  deeper 
places.  They  live  in  societies ;  lurking  in  holes 
along  the  sides  of  the  water  under  shelter  of  the 
steepest  banks,  and  feed  on  smaller  fish,  and 
worms  and  flesh  of  all  kinds,  for  which  they  dig 
in  the  banks  like  swine.  In  the  day-lime  they 
Inve  to  lutk  occasionally  among  weeds,  and  he 
twecn  the  stones  in  retired  parts  of  the  river,  and 
wander  out  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  They 
spawn  in  April,  and  begin  to  be  in  season  in 
May  and  June.  Tlie  flesh  of  the  barbel  was 
never  in  great  esteem  for  the  table.  Mr.  F'en- 
nant  quotes  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  which, 
as  he  observes,  is  no  panegyric  on  its  excellence, 
for  he  lets  us  know  it  loves  <leep  wjters,  and 
that,  when  it  grows  old,  it  is  not  absolutely 
bad: 

Lavot  exerccs  barbe  natsltu 
Tu  melior  pejorc  xvo,  til>i  contigtt  ani 
Spirantom  tx  numero  nan  inlaudatm  kenectu*. 

And  he  adds  himself,  that  '  they  are  the  worst 
and  coarsest  of  fresh-water  lish,  and  seldom  eaten 
but  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  who  somelimes 
boil  them  with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a 
relish.'  '  Tlie  barbel,'  says  old  Walton,  '  though 
lie  be  of  a  tine  shape,  and  looks  big,  yet  ho  is  not 
accounted  the  best  fish  to  eat,  neither  for  his 
wholesumencss  nor  liis  taste ;  but  the  male  is  re- 
puted much  belter  than  the  female,  whose  spawn 
uvery  hurtful.'  7.  C.gobio,  the  gudgeon,  is  gene- 
rally found  in  gentle  streams,  and  ii  of  a  small 
SUV,  the  largest  not  exceeding  hiilf  a  pound 
weight  Tlicy  bite  eagerly  ;  and  are  assembled 
by  raking  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  to  this  spot  they 
iinniediMtely  crowd  in  shoaU,  in  etpectation  of 
food,  0.  C.  leuciscus,  the  dace,  is  gregarious, 
haunts  deep  still  waters,  is  a  great  breeder,  very 
ll'iely,  and  iluring  suniiiier  is  very  fond  of  frolick- 
ing near  the  surface  of  tlie  water.  It  never  ex- 
extols  the  wciglit  of  a  pound  and  a  half;  the 
(C«I>!S  ue  iiiiiiller  than  those  of  ihe  roach.  9. 
(.'.  nitilus,  the  roach,  is  a  coiuinoii  fish  found  in 
many  of  llic  deep  still  rivers  of  this  country. 
Th*y  lire  gtegarioiu,  keeping  in  large  shoals.  It 
has  never  licco  known  to  exceed  five  lbs.  in 
weight.  10.  L°.  imca,  the  lench,  wastreated  with 
flio  same  ditie<|>ocl  by  th*  ancients  a*  the  barbel: 


but  is  now  in  much  more  repnte.  It  has  by  sonK 
been  called  the  physician  of  the  fish  ;  and  its 
slime  has  been  said  to  be  of  so  healing  a  naluic, 
thiit  tho  wounded  fishes  apply  it  as  a  styptic.  la 
this  country  it  is  reckoned  a  wholesome  and  de- 
licious food  ;  but  the  Ciermans  ar<!  of  a  different 
opinion.  By  way  of  contempt  tbey  call  it  the 
shoemaker.  Gesncr  even  says  that  it  is  insipid 
and  unwholesome.  It  docs  not  commonly  ex- 
ceed four  or  five  lbs.,  though  some  have  been 
known  to  weigh  ten,  and  even  twenty.  They 
love  still  waters,  and  are  rarely  found  in  rivets; 
they  are  easily  caught.  They  are  thick  in 
proportion  to  their  length.  The  color  of  lb* 
back  IS  dusky ;  the  corial  and  ventral  fins  of  the 
same  color ;  the  head,  sides,  and  belly,  of  a 
greenish  cast,  most  beautifully  mixed  with  gold, 
which  is  in  its  greatest  splendor  when  the  bsh  ii 
in  hiifhest  season. 

CYPHIPEDIUM,  tlie  lady's  slipp«r,  m 
botany,  a  geuus  of  the  diandria  order,  md 
gynandria  class  of  plants :  natural  order  seventh, 
orchideie.  Theneclarium  is  ventricose,  inflated, 
and  hollow.  There  are  three  species,  of  whifh 
only  one,  viz.  C.calceolus,  is  a  native  of  !^ 
It  grows  in  rough  ground  in  different  pan- 
island.  The  other  two  species  are  natives  of 
America.  None  of  tliem  are  easily  propagattd 
in  gardens,  and  therefore  must  be  transplanUd 
from  those  places  where  they  are  natives. 

CY'I'RIJS,  n.  ».  I  suppose  from  the  pl»« 
where  it  was  made ;  or  corruptly  from  cyproi, 
as  being  used  in  mourning,  says  Dr.  Johnson. 
A  thin  transparent  black  stuff*. 

A  cypnu,  not  ■  Losom, 
Ilidrs  my  poor  h'art '  Skat^pMM. 

Lawo  as  white  aj  driveo  snow, 
Cypnu  Mark  at  e'er  was  crow. 

U.    Wimlei',  Tat: 

CYrntis,  or  Kcrnis  as  it  is  called  by  tne 
Turks,  is  the  most  important  island  of  the  Lmiil, 
and  subject  to  Turkey.  It  is  situated  b«tM«M 
33°  and  36'  E.  long.,  nnd  30°  and  -H'  N.  laL 
It  is  about  150  miles  in  length  by  sevenly-hsr 
broad,  and  is  ttavetsod  from  east  to  west  by  two  i»- 
markable  mountain  ranges,  one  of  which  yieldoi 
the  third  Olympus  of  the  ancient  mythology. 
The  whole  are  covered  with  snow  during  il>» 
winter  months,  but  seem  only  to  render  th<>  neal 
of  summer  more  oppressive.  This  island  wis 
called  Macaria,  the  happy,  by  th«  Cracks 
Homer  celebrates  its  fertility,  calling  It  bjr  I 
present  name,  in  Hymn. : 

Xtifar'  iri  T|>oif7V,  ir^ioXiiTHtfi  ivi!iita  ILi 

It   is   also  known   in  history  by    the 
Acamantis,  A'.rosa,  Amatlius,  Cerastis,  Coiia 
Paphia,  Salamioia,   and   Spechia :  but  its 
common   name   was   that    which    it   still 

The  principal  towns  of  ancient  Cyprtis  wm        

pbos,  Citiuni,  Ainulhu»,  Salaniis,  Idalium,  Lmpi- 
llius,  Arsinoe,  8tc.     There  were  three  celebrated 
temples  here  :  two  dedicated  to  \"enu!,  who  ' 
wid  to  be  born  here,  and  was  c-alled  llie  Cyutj 
queen,  and  one  to  Jupiter.     The  females  of  I 
island  were  proverbially  dissipatc<l. 

Cyprus,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  was  flrft 
discovered  by  the  I'hnoiciaiis  two  or  three  gcn^ 
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theori^nal  inhaliitaiits 

ing  to  his  account,  Chiitim, 
Tarahish  settled   in    Cilicia, 
vily  of  Tarsus,  settled  with  liis 
this  opposite  island  ;  and  either  lie 
ants  laid  the  foundations  of  Citiuin, 
ing  to  Ptulemy,  nas  the  most  an- 
ulaad.    As   Cyprus  was  too 
tain   the  great  numbers  who  at- 
in,  be  left  here  as  many  as  might  serre 
itie  couDlry,  and  with  the  rest  passed 
^  Cyprus  was  divided  among 

till  the  time  of  Cyrus.  lie 
all ;  but  left  each  in  possession  of 
obliging  them  only  to  {tay  him  an 
and  to  send  supplies  of  men, 
ip*,  when  required.  The  Cyprian 
iu  siiliject  to  the  I'ersians  till  the 
Danus  Uystaspis,  when  they  attempted, 
lisle  success  In  slukc  otf  Ihe  yoke;  their 
eiag  entirely  dcfeaied,  and  themselves 
tli^ed  tri  iiil.riiit.  They  made  another 
'  about  A.  AC.  357  ;  but 
me  entirely  independent, 
knitted,  It  IS  probable,  to  Alexander  the 
lodsiti  historians  are  «ilent  as  to  this  event, 
dominion  of  Cyprus  was  di»- 
i  and  Ptolemy.  At  last  Anti- 
i^ailcd,  and  the  whole  island  submitted 
A.  A.  C.  304.  lie  and  his  son 
k«pt  ponession  of  it  fur  eleven  years, 
rtcovered  by  Ptolemy,  and  quietly 
ium  and  his  descendants  till  A.  A.  C. 
unjustly  seited  by  llie  Komans. 
Augustus,  it  bet^aii  to  be  ranked 
sular  provinces,  and  to  be 
lies  sent  thither  by  the  senate. 
was  con^juered  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
bjr  the  Bomans  in  957.  They  held  it, 
for  •  rer^  short  time,  and  the  bar- 
potietsioD  of  it  till  the  time  of  the 
then  reduced  by  Richard  I.  of 


The  hay  or  Salinas,  between  Cape  Ur«go  md 

Cape  Tagista,  or  Chiti,  is  pointed  out  by  the 
hignest  summit  of  the  island,  Mount  Cius,  or 
Ilusie,  being  directly  over  it,  whence  it  bears 
west.  Larnnca,  on  the  east  shore  of  this  bay, 
has  a  tolerable  road  even  in  winter,  though  ex- 
posed to  the  south-east  and  soutli.  The  town, 
which  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  is  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  on  which  is  a  suburb  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Citium  :  in  the  vicinity  are  many  salt 
marshes,  whence  the  name  of  the  bay,  which  af- 
ford consideraltle  quantities  of  salt,  but  render 
the  air  unhealthy.  Salinas  (Salamis)  is  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf;   it  has  a  citadel  falling  to  ruin. 

The  Hay  of  Limasole,  or  Limisso,  is  sheltered 
on  the  west  by  point  Delia  Uatta :  the  village 
at  the  bead  of  trie  bay  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  Amatlionte,  and  a  league  east  of  it  are 
considerable  niins-  Piscopia  is  a  village  east  of 
the  south  point  of  the  island,  and  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  it.  On  the  west  coast  is  Bafia, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Paphos :  it  is  a 
small  town  with  a  fort  and  port  for  small  ves- 
sels ;  the  town  is  on  an  eminence  one  mile  from 
the  port,  and  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
Solea  iSolw  and  ,'Kpeia)  is  on  the  north  coast, 
as  are  Ceriao  (Cerooia),  a  village  of  '20U  inhabi- 
tants with  a  castle  in  good  order,  and  a  small 
port  within  two  rucks,  but  open  to  the  north  and 
un.iafe  in  winter,  Maceria  (Macaria  and  Aphro- 
disumj,  and  Artemisia. 

The  commerce  of  Cyprus  is  considerable,  ex- 
portinc  of  its  nwn  produce  cotton,  which  is  coi>- 
sidered  the  best  of  the  Levant,  5000  bags  of 
600  lbs.  each,  chieHy  to  Venice,  Holland,  and 
England  ;  silk,  25,000  bags  of  300  lbs.  each ; 
wool,  500  bags  of  600  lbs.  euch ;  wine  chiefly  to 
Venice  and  lie^hom  ;  coloquintida,  100  quintals, 
chiefly  to  Holland  and  l^hom;  laudanum, 
madder,  chiefly  to  France;  cochineid  a  small 
quantity;  soda  to  Marseilles;  turpentine  to 
\'eiiicc ;   green  earth  for  painters,   and   brown 
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air  ihan  that  of  placing  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  over 
the  bung  hole.  At  Uie  age  of  forty  yean  this 
noble  beverage  is  supposed  to  be  in  perfection, 
and  its  qualities  are  then  truly  balsamic.  All 
the  valuable  kinds  are  white,  the  red  being 
merely  used  as  vin  du  pays.  The  apricots  of 
Cyprus  are  also  delicious.  Near  Baffii  is  found 
an  amianthus,  or  mineral  cloth,  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  flexibility,  whiteness,  and  deli- 
cate structure.  Cyprus  is  likewise  noted  for  the 
common  Turkey  manuiactures  of  leather,  car- 
pets, and  printed  cottons.  The  first  is  remarkable 
for  its  brilliant  and  lively  color.  The  carpets 
are  of  excellent  workmanship ;  and,  though  barely 
large  enough  to  cover  an  English  hearth,  bring 
from  forty  to  fifty  piastres  a-piece.  The  cottons 
have  the  valuable  quality  of  preserving  their  co- 
lors in  vrashing ;  which,  in  fact,  rather  improves 
them,  llie  principal  towns  .are  Nicotia,  Fama- 
gusta,  and  Larnica,  all  situated  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  island. 

Of  the  appearance  ot  the  females  of  Cyprus, 
renowned  from  an  early  period  of  history.  Dr. 
Clarke  gives  the  followmt;  account: — ^"ITie  in- 
teresting costume  presented  in  the  dress  of 
the  Cyprian  ladies  ought  not  to  pass  without 
notice.  Their  head  apparel  was  precisely  mo- 
delled after  the  kind  of  Calathus  represented 
upon  the  Phoenician  idob  of  the  country,  and 
upon  Egyptian  statues.  This  was  worn  by  wo- 
men of  all  ranks,  from  the  wives  of  the  consuls  to 
their  slaves.  Their  hair,  dyed  of  a  fine  brown 
color,  by  means  of  a  plant  called  Henna,  hung 
behind  in  numerous  long  straight  braids ;  and, 
in  some  ringlets  disposed  near  the  face,  were 
fastened  blossoms  of  the  jessamine,  strung  to- 
gether, upon  slips  from  leaves  of  the  palm-tree, 
in  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  manner.  Next 
to  the  Calmuck  women,  the  Grecian  are,  of  all 
others,  best  versed  in  cosmetic  arts.  They  pos- 
seis  the  valuable  secret  of  giving  a  brown  color 
to  the  whitest  locks,  and  also  tinge  their  eyebrows 
with  the  same  hue;  an  art  that  would  be  highly 
p'iied  by  the  hoary  courteians  of  London  and  of 
Paris.  Tlie  most  splendid  colors  are  displayed 
in  their  habits  ;  and  these  are  very  becoming  to 
the  girls  of  the  island.  The  upper  robe  is  always 
of  scarlet,  crimson,  or  green  silk,  embroidered 
with  gold.  Like  other  Greek  women,  they  wear 
long  scarlet  pantaloons,  fastened  round  the  ancle, 
and  yellow  boots,  with  slippers  of  the  same  color. 
Around  the  neck,  and  from  the  head,  were  sus- 
pended a  profusion  of  sold  coins,  chains,  and 
other  trinkets.  About  their  waists  they  have 
a  large  belt  or  zone,  fastened  in  front  by  two 
large  and  heavy  polished  brass  plates.  They  en- 
deavour to  make  the  waist  as  long  as  possible, 
and  the  legs,  consequently,  short.  Naturally  cor- 
pulent, they  take  no  pains  to  diminish  the  size  of 
their  l)odies  by  lacing,  but  seem  rather  vain  of 
their  bulk,  exposing  their  bosoms,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  manner  highly  unbecoming.  Notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  pains  they  use  to  dis- 
figure their  natural  beauty  by  all  soru  of  ill- 
selected  ornaments,  the  women  of  Cyprus  are 
handsomer  than  those  of  any  other  Grecian 
island.  They  have  a  taller  and  more  stately 
figure ;  and  tlie  features,  particularly  of  the 
women  of  Nicutia,  arc  regular  aud  dignified,  ex- 


hibiting that  elevated  cast  of  countenance  lo  niu  • 
versally  admired  in  the  works  of  Grecian  artists. 
At  present  this  kind  of  beauty  seems  peculiar  to 
the  women  of  Cyprus.' 

The  Turkish  governor  resides  at  Nicotia ;  ha 
appointment  is  renewed  annually,  and  obtained 
by  purchase.  So  that  each  succeeding  ruler  has 
only  the  one  gi«at  point  of  his  personal  aggraa- 
disement  for  a  short  period  in  view,  and  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  island  are  no  topic 
of  consideration  with  any  of  its  roasters.  A 
common  type  on  the  medals  of  this  island  is  the 
temple  of  the  Paphian  goddess, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure ;  in- 
scription, KYnPIQN;  some- 
times it  contains  the  name  of 
their  kings,  and  sometimes  that 
of  the  emperors  Augustus,  Ca- 
ligula, Claudius,  Galba,  Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  Domitian,  Trajan, 
Septimius  Severus,  Jolia,  Caracalla,  Geta,  or 
Macrinus. 

Cypri's,  KmonTS  of,  an  order  instituted  by 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  to 
whom  Richard  L  of  England,  after  conquering 
Cyprus,  made  over  his  right. 

CYHENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa, 
corresponding  to  the  present  kingdom  and  desert 
of  Barca  and  Tripoli.  It  was  originally  inhab- 
ited by  a  number  of  barbarous  nations,  difi°ering 
little  from  gangs  of  robbers.  Afterwards  some 
colonies  from  Greece  settled  in  it,  andCyrenaica 
became  so  powerful  a  state,  that  it  waged  war 
with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  often  with  success. 
In  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Arcesilaus,  the 
reiffning  prince  in  Cyrenaica,  was  driven  from 
the' throne;  on  which  his  mother  Pheretima  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  Her 
son  afterwards  returning  to  Barca,  was  there 
assassinated  together  with  his  father-in-law 
Pheretima,  finding  herself  disappointed  by  tlie 
kint;  of  Cyprus,  applied  to  Darius  Hystaspis. 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Persians  reduced 
Barca.  Here  she  behaved  with  the  utmost 
cruelty.  Cyrenaica,  however,  secnis  to  have  re- 
mained free  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  conquered  it  along  with  Egypt.  Soor. 
after  his  death,  the  inhabitants  recovered  their 
liberty ;  but  wete  in  a  short  time  reduced  by 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Under  these  kings  it 
remained  till  Ptolemy  Physcon  made  it  over  to 
his  illegitimate  son  Apian,  who,  in  the  658th  year 
of  Rome,  left  it  by  will  to  the  Romans.  The 
senate  permitted  all  the  cities  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws ;  and  this  immediately  filled  tlie 
country  with  tyrants,  those  who  were  most  potent 
in  every  city  or  district  endeavouring  to  assume 
the  soverei|,'nty  of  it.  Thus  the  kingdom  was 
thrown  into  great  confusion;  but  Lucullus  con- 
siderably restored  the  public  tranquillity,  during 
the  first  Mithridatic  war.  It  was  found  impo»- 
sible,  however,  totally  to  suppress  these  distur- 
bances, till  the  country  was  rcduccl  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  which  happened  about 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Anion  A.  A.  C. 
76.  Upon  a  revolt,  the  city  of  Cyrene  was 
ruined  by  the  Romans ;  but  they  afterwards  r^ 
built  it.  In  process  of  lime  it  fell  to  the  Aiabi ; 
and  then  to  the  Turks,  who  still  rrtain  it 
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CI'IIENATCS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers, 
M  called  <TO!n  their  founder  Anstippos  of  Cy- 
Roe,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  The  grmt  priuciple 
of  their  doctrine  was,  that  the  snpreme  good  of 
man  in  this  life  is  pleasure ;  whereby  they  not 
only  meant  a  privation  of  pain,  and  a  tranquillity 
of  mind,  bat  an  assenibla«;e  of  all  mental  and 
sensual  pleasoies.  particularly  the  last.  Cicero 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Aristippus's  school ; 
And  speaks  of  it  as  yielding  debauchees.  Three 
disciples  of  Aiistippus,  after  his  death,  divided 
the  sect  into  three  branches,  viz.  tlie  He«[esiac 
sdiool,  the  Annicerian,  and  the  TUeodoran; 
from  the  names  of  their  authors.  Under  this  di- 
vision it  lai^aished  and  sunk. 

CYRETI E,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  one  of  the  five  cities  called 
Peniapolis,  distant  from  Apolloma,  its  sea-port, 
ten  miles,  situated  on  a  plain  of  the  form  of  a 
table,  according  to  Strano.  It  is  now  called 
Caiboan. 

CY'RILL  (St.),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  suc- 
ceeded Masimus  in  350.  He  was  afterwards 
deposed  for  selling  the  treasures  of  the  church, 
and  applying  the  money  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  during  a  great  famine.  Under  Julian  he 
was  tvstored  to  his  see,  and  fiimly  established  in 
all  his  honors  under  Theodosius ;  in  which  he 
continued  unmolested  to  his  death  in  386.  The 
remaitu  of  this  father  consist  only  of  twenty- 
thrte  catecheses,  and  one  letter  to  the  emperor 
Cunstantius. 

Ctrill  (St.),  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  suc- 
cctdfl  Theopliilus,  his  uncle,  in  413.  Scarcely 
was  he  in<talled,  when  he  began  to  exert  his 
.tuthonty  with  great  vigor;  and  drove  the  No- 
rtvam  and  Jews  from  Alexandria,  permitting 
Vt^iT  wealth  and  synagogue  to  be  taken  from 
!  i-m.  Tliis  proceedinghighly  displeased  Orestes, 
I  -  ;oT*.riior.  I'pon  which  a  civil  war  broke 
'  .•.  r-.twcon  them  ;  many  tnmults  were  raised 
»".•:  "■(iTiip  battles  fought  in  the  very  streets  o. 
.\  ■:i:i'i"iria.  St.  Cyrill  also  distinguished  himself 
!>  :.!■>  zeal  at^inst'Nestorios  bislioj)  of  Constan- 
t:i'.';ii.',  who,  in  some  of  his  homilies,  had  as- 
strtr-l  that  the  Virgin  Mary  oujht  not  to  be  called 
v-f.  motiier  of  (Jod.  The  dispute  at  first  proved 
'.■.fjvor:tble  to  Cyrill,  whose  opinion  was  not 
'.'.'«  condemned,  but  himself  deprived  of  his 
•  .-.'iopfic  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  he  was 
ri  after  released,  and  gained  a  complete 
^  ■!vry  over  Mestorlus,  who  in  431  was  deposed 
•■■  .3i  his  xc-e  of  Constantinople.  C'yrill  re- 
'•.Tr.^i  to  hi!>  see  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died 
..  444.  St.  Cyrill  also  wrote  against  Thtodonis 
' ''  Mr>r.«iiesta,  I)io<!orus  of  Tarsus,  and  Julian 
°  .*'  .\>.-state.  He  composed  commcnt.-iries  on 
^•.  J'.hn'j  L'ospel,  and  wrote  several  other  books. 
!<.<  «urk<  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
:■!  IrjlR,  in  six  volumes  folio. 

<  VUrS  THi;  tSRFAT,  the  founder  of  the 
i.r.'.*d  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The 
ivto  chief  historians,  who  have  written  the  life  of 
t.)rMi,  are  I Icrudotus  and  Xenophon ;  but  their 
ar':';unts  of  him  are  extremely  diflerent.  The 
furn>-r  tells  us,  that  Astyages  king  of  the  Modes, 
drvaminz  that  a  vine  sprung  from  the  womb  of 
!ii«  daughter  .Mandane,  the  branches  whereof 
/ersliadowed  all  Asia,  was  told  by  the  sooth- 


sayers, that  this  portended  the  liiture  power  and 
greatness  of  a  child  who  should  be  bom  of  his 
daughter;  and  fiirther,  that  this  child  should  de- 
prive him  of  his  kingdom.  Astyages,  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction,  married 
his  daughter  to  Carabyses,  a  Persian  of  mean  con- 
dition, and  commanded  one  of  his  officers,  named 
Harpascus,  to  destroy  the  infant  as  soon  as  it 
came  into  tlie  world.  Harpagus,  fearing  the  re- 
sentment of  Mandane,  put  the  child  into  the 
hands  of  the  king's  shepherd.  The  shepherd's 
wife,  we  are  told,  was  so  extremely  touched  with 
the  beauty  of  Cyrus,  that  she  desired  her  husband 
rather  to  expose  her  own  son,  who  was  bom 
some  time  before  (a  story  equally  unnatural  and 
incredible),  and  preserve  the  young  prince. 
Thus  Cyrus  was  brought  up  among  the  shep- 
herds of  the  king,  and  one  day,  as  the  neigh- 
bouring children  were  at  play  together,  being 
chosen  for  their  princ;  or  chief,  he  punished  one 
of  his  comrades  with  some  severity,  and  the 
child's  parent  complained  to  Astyages.  This 
prince  sent  therefore  for  the  youthful  Cyrus,  and 
observing  something  noble  in  his  air,  together 
with  a  great  resemblance  of  his  daughter  Man- 
dane, he  made  particular  enquiry  into  bis  history, 
and  discovered  that  Cyrus  was  his  grandson. 
Harpagus,  who  was  the  instrument  of  preser- 
ving him,  was  now  punished  with  the  death  of 
his  own  son ;  but  Astyages,  believing  that  the 
royalty  which  the  soothsayers  had  promised  to 
the  young  prince,  was  only  that  which  he  had 
lately  exercised  among  the  shepherds'  childien, 
laid  aside  his  fears.  Cyrus  being  grown  up^ 
Harpagus  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  birth  to 
him,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  delivered 
uim  from  his  grandfather's  cruelty.  He  encou- 
raged him  to  come  into  Media,  and  promised  to 
furnish  him  with  forces,  in  order  to  make  him 
master  of  the  country,  and  depose  Astyages. 
Cyrus  now,  tliorefori-,  engaged  the  Persians  to  take 
irms  against  the  Medcs,  marched  at  the  head  of 
them  to  meet  Astya^os,  defeiited  him,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Media.  He  carried  ou'many 
other  wars ;  and  at  length  sat  down  before  B^ 
bylon,  which,  after  a  long  siege,  he  took. 

Xenoplion's  account  of  the  early  life  of  Cyrus 
is  more  credible.  .According  to  that  writer, 
Astyages  king  of  Media  married  his  daughter 
Mandane  to  Cambyses  kin;;  of  Persia,  son  and 
successor  to  Aclia-menes.  Cyrus  was  bom  at 
his  father's  court,  and  was  cdiuatcd  with  all  the 
care  his  birth  required.  When  he  was  about  the 
age  of  twelve,  his  grandfather  .Astyages  sent  for 
luin  to  Media,  togptlutr  with  his  mother  Man- 
dane. Soim-  time  after,  a  prince  of  Assyria 
having  invaded  Media,  Astyages,  witli  his  son 
Cyaxares  and  his  grandson  Cyrus,  marched 
against  him.  Cyrus  distiiigui.shed  himself  in 
this  war, and  difeati'd  the  Assyrians.  Camby- 
ses aflerwanls  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have 
him  near  his  own  ptrson  ;  and  A.styages  dying, 
his  son  Cyaxarps,  uncle  oy  his  mother's  side  to 
Cyrus,  succfi  (led  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Media, 
(.'yrus,  at  t'ne  age  of  thirty,  was.  by  his  father 
Cambysos,  iihkIc  general  of  the  Persian  troops  ; 
and  sent  ai  thf  head  of  30,000  men  to  the  asi- 
siManrf;  of  his  uncle  Cyaxjres,  whom  the  king 
of    Hulivlcn  aii'l   his  allies,  the  Cappadocians, 
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Carianj,  Phrygiaiu,  Cilicians,  and  Paplilago- 
nians,  were  preparing  to  attack.  Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  preventea  tliem,  by  &Uing  upon  tbem  and 
diipersmg  them.  Tliv  latter  oow  adranced  as 
for  as  Babylon,  and  spread  terror  throughout  the 
country. 

From  this  expedition  he  returned  to  his  uncle, 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  aiid  Assyria, 
and  was  receiTed  by  Cyaxares  in  the  tent  of  the 
Assyrian  king  whom  he  had  defeated.  After 
this,  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into  the  countries 
bejond  the  river  Halys,  entered  Canpadocia, 
and  subdued  it  entirely.  From  tb<;nce  he 
marched  aSjTiinst  Crcnus  king  of  Lydia,  defeated 
him  in  the  first  battle  ;  then  besieged  him  in 
Sardis  the  capital ;  and  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
days  obliged  him  to  surrender.  See  CRttsns. 
Alter  this  Cyrus,  having  almost  reduced  all  Asia, 
repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  war  upon  the 
Assyrians.  He  marched  directly  to  Babylon, 
took  it,  and  there  prepared  a  palace  for  his  uncle 
Cyaxares.  After  these  expeditions  Cyrus  re- 
tunied  to  his  father  and  mother  in  I'ersia,  where 
lliey  were  still  living ;  and  some  time  after  vi- 
siting Cyaxares  in  Media,  he  married  his  cousin 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  uncle's  do- 
tninioiis,  and  relumed  with  her  to  Uahylon. 
He  is  now  stated  to  have  again  engaged  in  several 
wars,  and  sub<lued  all  the  nations  which  lie  be- 
tween Syria  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  after  a  reign  of  tliirty:  but 
authors  diflfet  much  concernini;  the  manner  of 
his  death.  Herodotus,  Justin,  and  Valerius 
Maximus  relate,  that  he  died  in  a  war  against 
the  Scythians  ;  that  Ihlling  into  an  ambush,  which 
their  queen  Tomyris  had  laid  for  him,  she  or- 
dered bis  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  cast  into  a 
vessel  full  of  blood,  saying,  'Tliou  hast  always 
lliirstet]  after  human  bloKxl,  now  glut  thyself  with 
it.'  Uiodorus  the  Sicilian  stales,  that  he  was 
taken  in  an  en^gement  and  hanged.  Ctesias 
assurvs  us,  that  he  died  of  a  wound  which  he 
received  in  his  thigh  :  but  by  Xenophon's  ac- 
count he  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  amidst  his 
friends  and  servants ;  and  certain  it  it,  that  iu 
Alexander's  time  his  monument  was  shown  at 
Ptsagarda  in  Persia.  From  all  this  it  is  obvious, 
that  we  are  but  im]>erfeclly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  great  prince,  the  founder  of  the 
Persian,  and  destroyer  of  the  (^halda:an  empire. 
Cyrus  was  monarch  of  all  the  cast;  or  as  he 
himself  speaks  (i  Chr.  xxxvi.  '23,  23 ;  and  Ezra 
i.  1,  2,)  'of  all  the  earlli,'  when  he  permitted 
llie  Jews  to  return  into  tlieir  own  country;  A..M. 
:<'I66,  and  \.  A.  C.  538.  The  enemies  of  the 
Hebrews,  making  use  of  this  prince's  affection 
to  Ins  own  religion,  prevailed  with  hiiu  to  coun- 
termand his  orders  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (F^ta  iv.  5).  The  prophets  fre- 
quently foretold  the  coming  of  Cyrus;  and  Isa. 
(xliv.  2R)  mentions  him  by  name  300  years  before 
he  was  born,  .lojcphus (Antiq.  I.  11. c.  2)  says, 
that  thr  Jews  of  Bubvlon  showed  thi*  passage 
of  the  prophel  to  Cyrus,  which  is  extremely 
probable ;  and  that  this  prince,  in  the  edict 
wi  '  lilted  them  for  their  return,  acknow- 

I"  ■  reof'ived  thi-  einnire  of  the  world 

fiuiii  <Mi  <  .luj  of  Israrl ;  iliat  tne  same  Ciod  had 
(lescrilicil   hlin   by  name  in  the  writings  of  ihe 


prophets ;  and  hod  foretold  that  he  should  I 
a   temple   to  him  at  Jerusalem.     Cyrus  u  i 
pressly  styled  in  scripture,  '  the  Lord's  ; 
and  the  shepherd  of  Israel,'  (Isaiah  xIt.  1,  i 
xliv.    28.) ;  and  God  says  of  him  (Isa.  xtvjj 
'  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  g 
Daniel  is   suppoied  to   allude   to   this    pr 
Chap.  viii.  v.  3 — 20,  under  the  figure  of  the  i 
The   taking   of  Babylon   by  Cyrus  was  cfa 
foretold  by  the  prophets.     See  Babyloi 
BelsuazzaR.     Archbishop  Usher  fixes  I 
of  Cyrus  to  A.  M.  3405  ;  his  first  year  i 
Ion  to  34136,  and  his  death  to  3475. 

Cyrus  the  Yoi/ngeb,  son  of  Darius  No 
and  brother  of  Artaxerxes.     He  was  sent  by  I 
father  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  assist  the  f 
monians  against  Athens.     Artaxerxes  sue 
to  the  throne  at  the  deatli  of  Notbus ;  and  Cy 
mad  with  ambition,  attempted  to  assassinate  I 
He  was  discovered,  and  would  have  been  | 
ished  with  death,  had   not  his  mother  Pa 
saved  him  by  her  tears  and  intreaties.     Thw  i 
cumstance  did  not  check  the  ambition  of  Cy 
he  was  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  sea  co 
where  he  secretly  fomented  rebellion  and 
troops  under  various  pretences.     At  last  be  I 
the  field  with  an  army  of  100,000  barl 
and  13,0flO  Greeks,  under  the  coinmaiul  of  ( 
chus.     Artaxerxes   met  him  with  900,000 
near  Cunaxa.     I'he  battle  was  long  and  bloodjjj 
and    Cyrus   might   have  perhaps    obusned 
victory,  had  not  his  rashness   proved   his 
It  is  said  that  the  two  royal  brothers  met  I 
person,  and  tlieir  engagement  ended  in  the  da 
of  Cyrus,  401  years  Iwfore  the  Augustan  i 
and  Artuxerxes,  having  boasted  that  his  br 
had  fallen  by  his  hand,  put  to  death  two  of  I 
subjects  for  declaring  that  they  had  killed 
The  Greeks,  who  were  engaged  in  the  cxp 
tiun,  obtained  much  glory  in  the  ba:''- 
less  by  their   retreat,  which   is  pj  i 
corded  by  Xenophon,  one  of  tlieir  U.v..., 
Xr.NorBON. 
CVST,  or  -J      Kvctt.     A  bag  i 

Cr'sTis,  n.  $.        f  ing  morbid  matter. 
Cy'stice,  <ii(/.       plained  in  a  bog.     The 
Cysto'tomy,  n.t.y  or  practice  of  opening  I 
extirpating  encysted  tumors. 

In  ukiog  it  out,  the  cyirii  broke,  and  ihewfd  ID 
by  iu  matter  to  tx!  a  meliccris.      Wum 

There  may  l>e  a  consuniption,  with  a  pu 
ting,  when  the  vomicA  u  contained  in  «  cjMf  < 
apoD  the  breaking  of  which  the  patient 
•ufTocaied.  Ar 

The  bile  i*  of  two  torta  :  Ih*  cytfiek, 
tained  iu  the  gall-bladder,  a  tort  of  repoaiiory  for  I 
gall ;  or  the  b^t>alick,  or  what  flowa  immadiacely  i 
the  liver. 

CYTIIERA,  in  ancient  geography,  an 
opposite  to  Malea  a  promontory,  and  to  Bo*] 
town  of  Laconia;  sacred  to  Venus,  with  a  < 
ancient  temple  of  that  goddess,  who  was  ex- 
hibited ID  armour,  as  in  Cyprus.  It  is  now  cal- 
led Cerigo. 

C^THER.^LA,  in  mythology,  the  turoameof 
Venus,  so  called  from  Cytbera,  hei  binIi-plao«» 
where  she  had  u  Ivniple,  and  on  tlw  shot«*  «f 
which  she  was  believed  to  be  waftevl  by  the  Ze- 
phyrs, surrounded  by  the  Cupids,  the  Gtacaa 
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«•,  ami  the  Nenidet,  reclining  ni  a  Uii- 
poMire  in  «  m-ckell. 

V'"~        ■   puny,  a  genus  of  llie  dwle- 

'idria class  nf  plants;  natural 

r«iiui,  tarrnentaccK  :  cal.  (]ua<irifid,  su- 

90«.  noee;  the  anthenc  are  siiteen,  and 

IIm  Irait  an  oaolocular    polyspcrmnus 

BjMdwne,  a  Cape  shrub. 

SUS,  tnt  ucefoii,  a  genus  ot  the  de- 

r,  ud  diadelphia  class  of  plants  ; 

Airty-aecoad,  papilionacex :  cal. 

the  upper   lip  bifid;    inferior, 

legome  attenuated  at  the  base. 

I  species  ;  of  which  the  most  rc- 

I .  C.  Austriacus,  the  Austrian, 

een  cytisus,  has  a  shrubby 

into  many  greenish  brunches, 

ly  head  three  or  four  feet  high, 

hitiih-green  leaves,   and  bright 

doae  umbellate  heads  at  the 

hanng  a  cluster  of  leaves 

flowers  appear  in  May. 

or  large  deciduous  cytisus,  has 

tree  stem,  branching  into  \  full 

twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  having 

branches,  oblong  oral   entire 

winf  by  threes  on  long  slender  foot- 

1  tiom  the  sides  of  all  the  branches 

ytlicm   flowers   collecting   into  long 

l|iag)ootely  downward,  and  appearing 

SMI*  CmcuiiAKS,  the  people  of 
noted  by  the  ancients  for 
Md  effeminacy.  Hence  the  pro- 
ud others,  (inctura  Cyzicenica, 
guilty  of  an  indecency  through 
Cyticeni,  nummi  Cyiiceni, 
np  caceoted  to  perfection. 
VM,  in  ancient  geography,  an  island  of 
I,  on  the  cnasi  of  Mysia ;  joined  to 
by  two  bridges,  tlie  first  of  which 
by  Awnnder  the  Great. 
I,  or  Ctzicl's,  one  of  the  noblest 
M  Ilitbor  Asia;  situated  in  tlie  above 
•M  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  is 
itt  Mtge  by  Mithridales  which  was 
Laculliu.  The  inhalntauts  were 
I  by  Itir  Romans,  but  forfeited  tlieir 
RHKr  Tili«riti<  It  was  adorned  with 
and  walls ;  had  a  |iort  and  marble 
•nd  tbite  irugaiineis  one  for  arms, 
ir  wariike  co|pne*,   and  a  third    for 

•.  t.  "%  Sclav,  rtar,  tiar,  from  Per. 
I*.  ■  t.  ^tajur,  a  crown;  tnijuur,  a 
m,  odf.  Inionarvh.  Tlie  emperor  of 
Ctartna  is  the  feminine.     lulating  to 

IM  w— pilitow.  ihc  rjur  of  MiiKOry'a  mil. 
Tit  atuig,  toA  the  prince  of  Ixirrainc. 

Briwnr. 


Hit  fVoriiA  mi^esty  dispa(c!'ed  an  expresn. 

The  Tulttr. 
The  rurtna  wu  tatUficd  vl'li  introducing  ihcin^ 
for  fthe  found  it  impowiblc  to  render  them  polite. 

aaldimllh. 

CZASLAU,  or  Tzaslau,  a  town  of  Bohemi.i, 
the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  tiie 
C'rudinika.  It  is  said  to  possess  the  highest  spire 
in  Bohemia;  and  within  the  beautiful  churcli  14 
interred  the  famous  Zisca.  The  circle  of  Czasluu, 
or  Csaslau,  is  enclosed  by  Moravia,  the  circle  of 
Tabor,  Caurzim,  Biiscbow  and  Chrudim.  The 
soil  is  productive,  but  the  manufactures  are  not 
flourishing.  It  contains  eight  towns,  tliirty-three 
boroughs,  and  829  villages. 

CZERNIGOV,  or  Tsciiebnioov,  a  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  erected  in  the  ye.ir 
1781,  and  lying  between  those  of  Mohilev, 
Smolensko,  Orel,  Kursk,  Pultava,  Kiev,  and 
Minsk.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  has  been 
augmented  beyond  its  original  boundaries  by 
the  addition  of  the  government  of  Novgorod- 
Sieverakoi ;  and  now  contains,  according  to  offi- 
cial returns,  741,830  inhabitants.  Czemigov, 
or  Tchcmigow,  the  capital,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Desna,  is  fortified,  and  is  the 
see  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Population  5000. 
Se^-enly-five  miles  north  of  Kiev,  and  344 
south-west  of  Moscow. 

CZERNOV'ICZ,  orTscuEBsowiTi,  a  town  of 
Austria,  the  capital  of  the  Bucharvine,  or,  more 
properly,  of  a  circle  in  Galicia.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Prulh,  on  the  high  road  from  Lemberg  to 
.(assay,  140  miles  south-east  of  the  former,  and 
ninety-five  north-west  of  the  latter.  It  was 
much  enlarged  and  improved  m  1771,  and  con- 
tains 5400  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  Greek  bishop, 
a  custom-house,  a  criminal  court,  a  provincial 
and  a  charity  school.  The  population  of  the 
circle,  in  1803,  was  195,268. 

CZIRKNITZ  Zee,  a  very  extraordinary  lake 
of  Austria,  in  Camiola,  five  miles  long  and 
three  broad,  which  annually  produces  both  fish 
and  com :  for,  being  dry  in  summer,  its  bottom 
is  cultivated,  and  it  produces  com,  grass.  Sec; 
but  about  the  29th  of  September  the  water 
mshes  in  from  several  subterraneous  passages, 
which,  with  the  rams  and  streams  that  fall  from 
the  mountains,  quickly  fill  it  again  for  the  winter 
season.  These  subterraneous  passages  are  pro- 
bably connected  with  some  gulf,  the  ebbing  or 
flowing  of  whose  waters  depend  upon  periodical 
winds  or  currents. 

CZONGHAD,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
a  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Korosch  and  tlie  Theyss. 

CzoNCRAD,  a  county  of  Hungary,  enclosed 
by  the  counties  of  Hewesch,  Bekesch,  Chonad, 
Batscb,  Pesth,  and  Little  Cumania.  It  ii 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  eighteen  in  breadth. 
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D.  The  fourth  letter  of  tlie  Hebrew.  Syriac, 
Giedc,  1-ntin,  and  Trench  lani^iages,  ii  traced  by 
BSiniheu  in  its  shape  to  the  Heb  T  dileth.  sig- 
nifying, says  he,  a  cale,  which  ihe  figure  of  this 
letter  partly  resembles.  Ilcnce,  with  a  slinht 
alteration,  came  the  Creek  A,  and  by  routiding 
two  of  the  angles  of  the  delu,  Ihe  llninan  V. 

D  is  generally  ranked  among  the  linpial  tet- 
ters, having  a  middle  sound  between  (  and  Ih, 
formed  by  a  stronger  impulse  of  the  tongue  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  than  the  former  letter. 
In  Ijitin  words  the  t  and  d  are  often  changed  for 
one  another,  as  al  for  ad,  set  tor  ud,  huut  for 
huud,  ice.  And  in  tiie  formation  of  words  from 
the  Latm,  di  frequently  a!.sumes  the  sliape  of  gi 
or  J,  as  journal  for  diunial.  In  English  the 
sound  of  d  never  varies,  nor  is  it  ever  mute.  D, 
as  a  numeral,  signifies  five  hundred ;  1>,  five 
thousand. 

Gr.    iiviitt    Sii-KTu ; 
'  Chald.  dub;  Ger.  rfofg- 


DAH,  v.a.lcn. 
Da'uhi.e,  v.  a.  &  n. 
DA'nni.ER,  n.( 
Da'b-ciuck. 


iwa,  do[Mi ;  Sax.  dn  pan, 


dippau;  Scot,  dub, 
Belg.  dntiben,  dahbtUn ;  Vi.  dauber.  All  pro- 
bably, as  Minsheu  suggests,  from  the  sound 
of  mud,  when  struck.  To  dab  is  to  apply 
somtlhing  soft  or  moist,  as  to  a  ton;  to  strike  a 
soft  blow.  Dab,  as  a  substantive,  is  a  low  word 
for  a  man  expert  at  something:  also  a  small 
fish.  Mr.  Todd  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  adept, 
adab.  To  dabble  is  to  move  aliout;  to  strike, 
or  strike  in  water  or  mud  ;  and,  by  consequence, 
to  smear,  daub,  or  bespatter :  metaphorically,  to 
'  meddle  without  mastery,"  as  Dr.  Johns<m  well 
says;  and  hence  a  dabbler  is  '  a  superficial 
meddler.'  A  dab-chick  ii  a  small  water-fcwi. 
We  first  illustrate  dab. 

A  sore  ahould  never  lie  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece* 
of  tow  or  »g  over  it,  but  only  by  ilabbiiig  it  with  fine 
lint.  S^ari'. 

Of  flat  fisli  there  arc  rays,  towka,  da&>,  plaice. 

Cargm. 

One  viiter  ntets  al— •  litie-jwgc  ;  another  works 
away  al  the  budy  of  the  book;  and  tiir  third  i>  * 
dult  at  an  tndea.  OoldMmith*ii  Ksmj/i. 

A  fthadow,  like  an  angel,  with  brigbt  hair 
DaMeil  in  blood.  Shatuptarr.   /iicJkanl  ///. 

The  little  one  complained  of  her  trgt,  that  the 
could  neither  iwim  nor  dabUe  with  thi.iu. 

L'Biiratigt. 
Neither  will  a  spirit,  that  dwells  with  Mars,  dahiU 
in  ibii  impurcr  mind.  GlamnUt'§  Apat. 

I  tcarified,  and  daUiad  ihm  wound  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. WiMmmn'4  gmrftr^. 
But  when  he  foiuid  the  boys  at  play. 
And  •aw  them  daUUi^  in  their  clay, 
H«  aiood  behind  a  aiall  U>  lurk, 
Aad  mark  the  progtrM  of  their  worli.       Sm/i. 
H«  dai«a  not  conplmn  of  ilie  looth-atb,  lest  out 
JMUn  In  poliiicia  >faould  b«  ready  to  twear  ayainst 
bim  (or  diMiflMliaa.  /d. 

Shakeapeare  abtll  be  pat  into  your  handa,  aa  clean 
and  aa  fair  aa  U  oasic  oui  el  ibam ;  though  you,  I 
lliial..  have  bMB  MMm  bm  and  then;  with  the 


t««l,  I  have  bad  more  reverence  far  the  writ 
the  printer,  and  have  left  every  thin^;  ttanil:' 

A  Jah-rhick  waddio  ibmngh  thi<  copw 
On  feet  and  wings,  and  wade*,  and  Hiee, 


tod  bapa.    H 


DA  Capo,  (Ilal.  from  the  head),  in  n. 
Italian  term  signifying  that  tlie  bp_-'^-  ' 
tunc  is  to  he  repeated  to  complett 

DACCA  Jelali'ohi;,  an  impi'i 
ductive  district   of    Bengal,    situ 
greater    part    between     the    twii 
twenty-fourth   degrees  of  norlherii 
is  bounded  on  the  north   by  Myi 
the  east  by  Tipperah,  on  the  sou' 
giinge,   anil    on   the  west   by   R.i 
J^ssore.     It  contains  a  great  numlx'i  ti\ 
zemindaries  or  estates,  and  is  every  wh< 
sected   by  the  Ganges  and   Brahn 
their  various   branches,   so   that  < 
consequence  has  its  river  or  canal 
however,   frequently   occasion    Cfi: 
mui>e  by  their  inundations.      In   lUi^ 
IS  not  uncommon  to  find  fields  of  rici 
with  water,  six  ur  eight  feet  deep.     II 
principal  produce,  and  has  bv>?n  sold, 
years,   at   the   rate  of  040  lbs.  the  ru[ 
ntiier  productions  of  consequence  are   the  bod 
nut,  tobacco,  and  cotton ;  but  it  imports 
quantities   nf   the  la.st  article,  which   i> 
factured  in  every  town  and  village.     Its 
arc   very   fine   and   delicate.     A  deputy  of 
nabob,  called   the  naib  nazim,  was  the 
tins  district  during  the   Mahommedan 
ment :  the  lust  person  who  held  this  oAe* 
Jessarut  Khan,  who  having  been  ordered 
by  the  nabob  Cossiin  .\ly  Khan,  to  pi 
English  at  Dacca  to  death,  kindly  put 
board  boats,  and  sent  them  under  the  | 
of  a  guaril  to  Calcutta ;  in  reward  for 
was  appointed,  after  the  expulsion  c!  I  ; 
to  act  in  his  former  office  on  bchall  ot 
tish,  and,  on  his  decease,  a  pension  wi 
on  his   family,  and  the  eldest  son  honomi  Wlb 
the  title  of  nabob.     The  principal  town*  tt  Aa 
district   are    Dacca,    Namingunge.   Sunvr^onc, 
and  Kajanagur.     Itcontains  nearly  1,IX^ 
habitunia,  most  of  whom  are  Maliomm> 

Dacca,  a  considerable  city  of  111  ti:.il 
of  the  foregoing  district,  and  for  ci^jIia  m 
capital  of  Bengal,  when  it  was  lvJu  ' 
gireanagiir.  It  is  the  residence  of  :<  r  '■. 
lector,  ice,  and  is  situated  on  the  n  >rt  i 
the  Boor  Gunga  (Old  Gangesj,  "hii  i 
very  deep  and  broad,  at  the  dw:iiH.  ■■■ 
too  miles  from  the  sea.  The  ln.i.i  i  ■■'  ■ 
built  of  brick,  but  the  bazaars  are  n\\>n  ki  ii 
and  every  vacant  spot  is  filled  with  trees. 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  I'jut  India  C"ot»- 
panies  had  factories  here  at  an  early  penoil: 
those  of  the  two  former  arc  gone  to  di-cay-  'Ww 
ancient  citadel  at  the  wisst  end  of  the  town  U  iis 
ruins,  but  the  palace  or  Pooshteh  is  in  good  nr- 
pair.  In  this  city  are  maoufikctured  bMtatliUl 
muslins,  and  slielf  bnMteu  modk  won  by  ikc 
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ladies,  T7ie  )io!  wmilt  wliicli  fvcrvade 
■II  other  parLi  of  Imlin,  are,  tliruugli  the 
t  irrigation  of  the  neighbourhood,  little 
tA  bere.  The  months  of  September  nnd  Octo- 
ba  mre,  howerer,  unhealthy.  The  neiehbour- 
Wid  •boQDds  «ith  game  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
tfgcr  to  the  quail.  ProTisioos  and  fish  arc  also 
htn  verv  cheap  and  abundant.  Distant  by  land 
firun  Calmiti,  180  miles. 

I    ■  -   I ,  called  also  DArr  and  Daht, 

pri.  Sax.  dagian,  from  dag  to  sliine   as 

iQ  1^1.  ii^i^-itj  ItKitcus ;  a  small  fisb. 

L«t  B*  trf«  karmlrMly,  and  Dpar  the  brink 
Of  T>«ad  or  A»od  bare  a  dwelliaf  place  ; 

V&o*  I  may  m^  iny  quill  or  cork  down  liok 

Utc  of  pcATch,  or  l>leak,  or  dacr.  Watlon, 
Dacs,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  Cti'Rinijs, 


DACIA,  ia  ancient  |;eogTaphr,  a  country 
«kiclt  Tn^sa,  who  reduced  it  to  a  province, 
Jttotd  M  Noesia  by  an  admirable  bridge.  Tliis 
immatJj  lata  extended  between  the  Danube  and 
(b*  C*rpalbitn  Mountains,  from  the  river  Tibis- 
CM.  ifqtw  to  the  north  bend  of  the  Danube ;  so 
m  ta  extend  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  tlie  inouih 
ll  tbc  Daaabe  and  to  the  Euxine  ;  being  on  the 
■ank  aikU  the  Carpates,  terminated  by  the  river 
IBtflwai.  BOW  called  the  Pruth ;  on  the  west  by 
<W  TMmsciis  or  Teiss ;  and  comprising  a  part  of 
Vppet  Uungltnr,  all  Transylvania  and  Walachia, 

mtr •  -f  Moldavia. 

[.cuiiit,  a  part  of  ancient  lUyri- 

taa., vYis  divided  into  the  eastern  and 

«i«Mni ;  Sinnium  beine;  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
od  Saidica  of  the  former. 

DACIEK  (Andrew),  was  bom  at  Castres  in 
Cpper  Laaguedoc,  1651,  and  studied  at  Saumur 
nawr  TuMie^i  le  Fevre,  then  engaged  in  the 
of  hit  celebrated  datighter,  who  be- 
Madame  Dacier.  The  duke  of  Montausicr, 
_  of  hti  merit,  engaged  him  in  an  edition 
rfPonjwitt*  Festus,  which  he  published  in  1681. 
Bm  aditiaa  of  Horace  printed  at  Paris  in  ten 
atrfuDCt,  13CM>.,  and  his  other  works,  raised 
Imb  Io  iCTMt  reputation.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
biT  at  tbc  Academy  of  loscriptioos  in  1695. 
Wb«a  the  hiAory  of  Louis  XI\  .  by  medals  was 
iaiilMd,  be  was  cliosen  to  present  it  to  his  ma- 
jmmy ;  who  arttled  upon  him  a  pension  of  '.'OOO 
BTfci,  aad  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  books 
of  Ike  ktni('«  doiet.  When  that  post  was  united 
to  thai  of  library  keeper  to  the  king,  he  was  not 
«ly  cootiMied  in  the  privileges  of  his  place 
Irfr,  but  the  sumrance  was  granted  tc 
Wtir,  a  favor  of  which  there  had  been  nn 
instance.  The  death,  however,  of  Ma- 
Dacier  in  1720,  rendered  this  gram,  which 
a  honorable  to  her.  ineffectual.  He  died 
ISth,  1723,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  throat. 
laCICK  (Anne),  daughter  of  Tannegui  le 
Vtrit,  ptoftatoT  of  Greek  at  Saumur  in  France, 
'  her  father's  death  to  Paris,  whither 
had  already  reached  :  she  was  then 
•B  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  she 
ID  1674.  Having  shown  some  sheets 
if  it  to  M.  Ilnet,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and 
10  win»l  other  men  of  leamiug,  the  work  was 
ao  hifUjr  admired,  that  the  duke  of  Monlausier 
a  ptopoaal  to  her  of  publishing  several 


i^tin  authors  lor  the  use  of  the  dauphin.  She 
now,  therefore,  undertook  an  edition  of  Floriis, 
published  in  1674.  Her  reputation  being  soon 
after  spread  over  Europe,  Chtistina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  ordered  count  Konipmark  to  compli- 
ment her,  and  offer  her  a  settlement  at  Stock- 
holm, in  return  for  which  Mademoiselle  le  Fcvre 
sent  tlie  quuen  a  I^tin  letter,  with  her  edition  of 
Florus.  In  16H3  she  maried  M.  Dacier;  and 
soon  after  declared  her  design  of  reconciling 
herself  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Both  she  an<) 
her  husband  made  their  public  abjuration  in 
1685.  In  1693  she  applied  herself  tn  the  edu- 
cation of  her  son  and  daughter ;  the  former,  how- 
ever, died  in  1601,  and  the  daughter,  after  mak- 
ing great  atuiumenu,  became  a  mm  in  the 
abbey  of  Lnngchamp.  Her  mother  has  im- 
mortalised her  memory  in  the  preface  to  her 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  Madame  Dacier  was 
in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life  ;  and  died,  after  a  painful  sick- 
ness, August  17th,  1720,  ageil  sixty-nine. 

DACDLITHl'S,  in  ichthyology,  a  name 
given  by  zoologists  to  a  small  lisli,  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  loaclie,  and  called  by  Kay  and 
some  others  cobitis  barbatulea  aculeaia.  It  is 
a  very  small  fish,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  at 
most  three  inches  in  length.  The  head  is  broailer 
and  flatter  than  the  body  :  its  back  is  of  a  dusky 
brown  color  spotted  with  black,  and  its  belly  yel- 
low. It  has  two  beards  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw;  and  on  the  coverings  of  the  gills, 
on  each  side,  two  prickles,  or  a  double-pointed 
sharp  hook,  whereby  it  moves  itself  among  the 
stones.  It  delights  in  shallow  waters,  with  a 
stony  bottom,  and  spawns  in  May  and  June. 
DACTYLE,  n.i.'j  Gr.  tatrvXin,  a  finger, 
Dac'tilet,  Mfrom  luicu  to  point)  be- 

Dactti.':c,  tui;'.  3  cause  composed  of  lliree 
parts,  the  first  longer  than  either  of  the  others; 
Slinsheii.  A  poetical  foot,  consisting  of  one 
long  syllable  and  two  short,  like  the  joints  of  a 
finger;  as  cSndidus.  Bishop  Hall  uses  dactilet 
as  a  diminutive. 

Tha  nimble  JactiU,  striving  to  oolgo 
The  drawling  tpondccs,  pacing  it  below  ; 
The  lingering  spondccf,  lat>ouriug  to  delay 
The  breaihleue  dactilt,  with  a  auddcn  atsy. 
Whoever  taw  a  colt,  wanton  and  wildc. 
Yoked  with  a  slov-fnotc  oxe  on  fallow  field. 
Can  right  arted  how  bandKomly  bc»rt« 
DqU  Spoudee*  with  the  EogUvb  ductiUt*. 

Bp.  Halt.  Satim,  i.  6. 

A  dactyl  ha*  the  first  'lyllable  accented,  and  the 
two  latter  nnacccnled  :  a*,  labnun-r,  powible. 

Mttrray.   On  Prawdj/^ 

Tbo  daclytic  meamre  being  very  nncomman,  we 
aball  give  only  one  example  of  one  tpeciea  of  it. 


Prom  the  low  pleMurea  of  Ibia  fallen  utnra, 
Rije  we  to  biclier,  &c. 


Id. 


Dactyle.  Tlie  dactyle  is  said  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  Dionysius  or  Bacchus,  who 
delivered  oracles  in  this  measure  at  Delphos, 
before  Apollo.  The  Greeks  call  it  iroXirucoc. 
The  dactyl  and  spondee  are  the  most  considerable 
of  the  poetical  feet ;  as  being  the  measures  used 
in  heroic  verse,  by  Homer,  Virgil,  Ice.  These 
two  are  of  equal  time,  but  not  equal  motion. 
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DACTYLRTHKA,  or  DArTYl.iTB»A,  digi- 
talu,  »raone  llie  ancient  physicians,  a  inHicine 
uaed  to  excite  vomiting.  It  vm  b  sort  of  topi- 
cat  application,  and  is  desciibed  at  large  by 
Orihasius. 

Dactviic  Verse*  ar*  hexameter  verse?,  end- 
IDK  in  a  daclyle  instesd  of  a  spomlee ;  as  spon- 
daic vertes  are  those  which  have  a  spimdee 
in  the  fifth  foot  instead  of  a  dactyle.  An  in- 
stance of  a  dactylic  verse  occurs  in  Virgil :  JE.n. 
i.  33. 

Bit  patiis  eecidere  aaniu  :  qnin  protino*  omnia. 

DACTVLI  (d«i,  q.  d.  the  Fingers  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  pagan  mythology,  personages  very  dif- 
ferently described  by  ancient  authors.  The 
Cretans  paid  divine  worship  to  them,  as  to 
those  who  had  nursed  and  brought  up  the  god 
Jupiter;  wrhence  it  appears,  that  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Corybantes  and  Curetes.  Neverthe- 
less Strabo  makes  them  different ;  and  says,  that 
the  tradition  in  Hhrygia  was,  that  the  '  Curetes 
and  Corybantes  were  descended  from  the  Dactyli 
Idcci :  that  there  were  originally  100  men  in  tlie 
island,  who  were  called  Dactyli  Idxi ;  from  whom 
•prang  nine  Curetes,  and  each  of  tJiese  nine  pro- 
duced ten  men,  as  many  as  the  fingers  of  a 
nan's  two  hands ;  and  that  this  gave  the  name 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  Dactyli  Idwi.'  He  re- 
lates another  opinion,  which  is,  that  there  were 
but  five  Dactyli  Ida;i  ;  who,  according  to  Sopho- 
cles, were  the  inventors  of  iron  :  that  these  five 
brothers  had  five  sisters,  and  that  from  this  num- 
ber Ihey  took  the  name  of  fingers  of  Mount  Ida, 
because  they  were  in  number  ten ;  and  that  they 
worked  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain.  Diodorus 
Siciilus  says,  '  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Crete  were  the  Dactyli  Idiri,  who  had  their 
residence  on  mount  Ida :  that  some  said  they 
were  100  ;  others  only  five,  in  numbers  equal 
to  the  fingers  of  a  man  s  hand,  wlience  lliey  had 
the  luune  of  Dactyli :  that  they  were  magicians, 
and  addicted  to  mystical  reremonies  ;  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  disciplf,  and  carnu<l  their  mys- 
teries into  Greece  :  that  the  Daelyli  invented  the 
use  of  irun  and  fire,  and  that  tluy  had  been  re- 
compensed with  divine  honors.'  Diomedes  tlie 
grammarian  says,  the  Dactyli  Idaci  were  priests 
of  the  goddess  Cybete  :  called  Idai,  because 
that  goddess  was  chiefly  worshipped  on  Mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia ;  and  l)atlyli,  because  th.it,  to 
prevent  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  inbnt 
Jupiter,  whom  Cybele  had  committed  to  their 
custody,  they  used  to  ting  ceitain  verses  of  their 
own  invention,  in  the  Dactylic  measure.  Strabo 
gives  us  the  names  of  four  of  the  Dactyli  Idei: 
vis.  Salaroinus,  Damnanmus.  Hercules,  and 
Acmon.     Sec  CoKTBiJirrs,  Cbete,  and  Cii- 

KETES. 

DACTVLIOMANCY,  or  Dactyuomaktia 
from  JorrvXtoc,  a  rini:,  and  fuivTua,  divination, 
•  sort  of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a 
ling.  It  conniited  in  holding  a  rinu.  suopended 
by  a  fine  thiead,  ovtr  a  round  table,  on  the  edge 
of  which  were  madedivers  marks  with  the  letters 
of  llie  alphalivt.  The  ring  in  shaking,  or  vibra- 
ting nvff  till"  tahio,  sio|i|hhI  over  wrtain  of  the 
I'l  M.;  joined  together,  composed 

I  ■!. 

u,\i.  1;  i.i.-s,  in  Iwtuiy,  cock's   foot  grass; 


a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  and  triandria  cItM 
of  plants ;  natural  onler  fourth,   gramina  :  cil, 
bivalved  and   compressed,  with   the   one  tali| 
lonzer  than  the  other,  carinated,  or  having  i 
racliis  prominent   and    sharp.      There   are  ta 
species,  both  natives  of   Dritain  ;    via. 
cynosuroides,  the  smooth  cock's  foot  i 

srows  in  marshy  places ;  and  2.  D.  glon 

the  rough  cock's  foot  grass,  which  is  coromool 
meadows  and  pasture  grounds.  It  is  eaten  I 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats ;  but  refused  by  cow>. 
DACTYLONOMIA,  or  Dactylonomy,  from 
facrvXoc,  and  vo/io(,  a  rule,  the  art  of  number- 
ing by  the  fingers.  The  rule  is  this;  the  1<& 
thumb  is  reckoned  one ;  the  index  or  fore  fiogn 
two:  and  so  on  to  the  right  thumb,  which  siaudi 
for  the  cypher. 

DaCTYLUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by 
Pliuy  to  the  pholas.  In  "Toulon  harbou-  —  ' 
the  road,  are  found  solid  hard  stones,  p> 

entire;  containing,  in  dilTerent  cells,   «.>. : 

from  all  communication  with  the  air,  several 
living  shell-fish,  of  an  exquisite  taste,  called 
dactyli,  i.  e.  dates :  to  come  at  these  fish  tbc 
stones  are  broken  with  mauU.  Along  the  ooaM 
of  Ancona,  in  the  Adriatic,  are  stones  usually 
weighing  about  fifly  pounds,  and  sometimes  em 
more,  the  outside  rugged  and  easily  broken,  btH 
'he  inside  so  hard  as  to  require  a  stroni;  um 
and  an  iron  maul  to  break  them ;  within 
and  in  separate  niches,  are  found  smi! 
fish,  quite  alive  and  very  p-tlatable,  called  soirim 
and  cappe  laughe.  'These  6cts  are  attested  by 
Gassendi,  Bloiidel,  Mayol,  the  learned  bisho^M 
Sulturara,  and  more  particularly  by  Aldrovandi, 
a  physician  of  Bologna.  The  two  latter  speak 
of  it  as  a  common  fact,  which  they  thcmseltt* 
saw. 

DADUCHI,  Or.  iaiux'C<  lorch-hearen;,J 
antiquity,  priests  of  Ceres.  The  goddess  hM 
lost  hei  daughter  Proserpine,  say  mytT 
l>egan  to  make  search  for  her  at  the  begh 
the  night.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  darf 
lighted  a  torch,  and  thus  set  forth  on  her  travrij 
throughout  the  world  :  for  which  reason  sli«J 
represented  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand, 
commemoration  of  this  pretended  exploit,^ 
became  a  custom  for  the  priests,  at  the  Ctasts  aad 
sacrifices  of  this  goddess,  to  run  about  m 
temple  with  torches  aflor  this  manner  ; — i 
them  took  a  lighted  torch  from  off  the  altar,i 
holding  it  witli  his  hand,  ran  with  it  to  a  c«rtMn 
part  of  the  temple,  where  he  gave  it  to  another, 
saying  to  him,  tibi  trado :  tlie  second  ran  after 
the  like  manner  to  another  part  of  the  templa, 
and  gave  It  to  the  third,  and  he  (o  anollMr  tni 
to  on 

DAD,  II.  1. 1      Heb.  in.  dodh,  beloved  ;  Cr 
Dao'dy.       S  arra;  Hind,  ato  ;  Ut  f«/a;Golh. 
alta ;  Fr.  oapa.  Oue  aionng  il''  >r  wonfii 

wiUi  which,  in  all  languages, '  -t  saltili 

thctr  father;  and    which   are   iimverHKy  CM^ 
pounds  of  a  and  (  or  </ ;  or  u  and  '>  or  p. 
I  wta  nevrr  ao  bcUininpt  with  woms« 
Since  inl  I  citlind  mj  brother*!  btlwr  dW. 

ak.hfmrw. 
HU  loving  mother  Irft  him  to  my  c»r#. 
Fins  child,  u  <ika  his  imd  u  be  caaM  iiars. 
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To  hold  up  by  a  easily  united  to  him  when  the  discovered  the 
artful  measures  he  made  use  of  to  eftect  a  recon- 
cilintion. 

D^'EDAI.US,  in  (iibulous  history-,  the  son  of 
Eupahimus,  descended  from  F.rectlieiis  king  of 
Adiens.  lie  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of 
his  age ;  and  tx>  him  we  are  sai  J  to  be  indeble<l 
for  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  with  many  other 
mechanical  instruments ;  as  well  as  the  sails  of 
ships.  He  made  statues,  we  ore  told,  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endowed 
with  life.  After  the  murder  of  Tiilus,  ho,  with  his 
son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
Minos  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Dsdalus 
made  a  famous  labyrinth  fur  Minos,  and  assisted 
Pasiphae  the  queen  to  gratify  her  imnuiural 
passion  for  a  bull.  For  this  action  Uirdalus 
incurred  llie  displeasure  of  Minos,  who  ordered 
him  tn  he  confined  in  the  labyrinth  which  he  had 
constructed.  Here  he  made  himself  wings  with 
D£DALA,  two  festivals  in  Tkrotia;  one  of  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully  filKd  them  to  his 
in   Alaleomenos  by  the  PJatians    body  and  that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion 


OAOE,  r.  a.  Dut.  dottdem. 

Th«  lictl*  diiltlrai  vbea  lliey  learn  to  go. 
By  pAlnful  mothm  Ja^ed  to  sad  fro.     OrajfUm, 

TiASTAUudi.  IM.  dadalut ;  Gr.  liulaXXti; 
tDVBfWigale  skillfully,  first  applied  to  needlework. 
Wily  l>r.  Jolinson  warns  us  auainst  using  the 
«et4  wiitk  diis  meauing  is  difficult  to  divine. 
See  Ains^vorts  and  tlie  fine  example  from  Spen- 
nr.     YmMm;  variegated.    Skilful. 


■It  may  sot  leaM  pan  cxprcate, 
pcncill  it  can  payat, 
or  Praxitde* ; 
voald  bile  and  Krcitly  faynt, 
Aat  ktr  fmtttiiotu  with  his  crrni  uynt, 

Sptnser.     Faerit  Quffane* 

Nor  halJi 
n*  ibadW  Hand  of  oaturc  only  poured 
Bar  pItM  of  ootnrd  (race.  Philipt. 


is  ft  lar^  povc,  where  they  exposed  in  the  of>en 
■ir  piaees  of  boileJ  flesh,  aod  carefully  observed 
■tela  I  ibe  crows  that  came  to  prey  upon  them 
^tlirlnl  ihor  flight.  All  the  trees  upon  which 
WKfft  tkos  birds  alifflUed  were  immediately  cut 


of  his  confinement.      They  took  their  flight  in 

the  air  from  Crete ;  but    the  heat  of  the   sun 

melted  the  wax  on  the  wiii^s  of  Icarus,  whose 

flight  was  too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of 

the  ocean,  which  from  him  has  been  called  the 

with  tlwm  statues  were  made,  called    Icarian  Sea.     The  father,  by  a  proper  manage- 

honor  of  l>r<lalus.  The  other  festival    ment  of  his  wings,  alighted  at  Cumnr,  where  he 

mm  at  a  Btore  aotemn  kind.      It  was  celebrated    built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed 

ctay  «ly  yean  hy  all  the  cities  of  Baotia,  as  a    " ' 


hy  al 
the 


oniiipw»llnii  for  the  intermission  of  the  smaller 

■milt,  fcr  that  number  of  years,  during  the 

'  >  of  iho  PUtcans.      Fourteen  of  the  statues 

1  D»d«la  were  distributed  by  lot  amoni;  the 


hit  course  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country. 
He  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in 
Sicily,  which  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  He  was  despatched  by  Cocaliis,who  was 


Lriadcans.Coroneans.Orchomi'nians,    afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared 
■"    '  "^  '    '"  war  agains*  him  because  he  had  given  an  asylum 

to  Usdalus.  The  flight  of  Oadalus  from  Crete, 
with  win^s,  is  expbiued  by  observing  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in  his  age  might  pass 
at  a  distance  for  wings.  He  lived  about  A.  A.  C. 
1400. 

D.EMON,  laiiuoy,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  certain  spirits  or  genii,  which  they  say 


Tbchans,  Tanagrteans,  and    Chsero- 
ih>  V  had  eflecled  a  reconciliation 
(fca  and    caused   them   to   be 

1  (ro-T  "  lut  the  time  that  Tliebes 

I  natonti  l>y  C'iiss*nder,the  son  of  Antipaier. 
DaiMg  tloi  Cntival  a  woman,  in  the  habii  of  a 
accompanied   a   st:itue  which   was 
m  fifRiale  garments,  00  the  banks  of  the 


BaiatlMU      This   procession  was  attemlt^l  lo  the    appeared  to  men  both  tn  do  them  service  and  tn 
Msof  Modnt  C'ltnsron  by  many  of  the  Iheolinns,    injure  them.     The  word  is  derived,  according  lo 


I  iMd  piaeet  atsigned  them  by  lot      Here  an 

llair  of  i>|«iaic  piece*  of  wood  cementr-o  together 

lik*  Kmci  w«t  erected,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 

higt  <)t(an<iiie«  of  combustible  materials.   Aftcr- 

widt  a  bull  was  sacrificed   to   Jupiter,  and  an 

•■ar  hcsfer  Ut  Juno,  hy  every  one  of  the  cities 

,>nd  by  the  most  opulent  that  atteu<led. 

cititeiit  oSered  small  cattle;    and 

I  obUtious,  together  with  Dxdala,  were 

I  ia^•  thr  common  heap  and  set  on  fire, 

lonlly  rrdui'Ml   to  ashes.     They  orii^inated 

Vtt   fable  — When   Juno,   alter   a   quarrel 

Juptlrf,  bad  retire<l  to  l'^ubi#a,  and  refused 

111  hi*  t>ed,  the  ^iid.  anxious  fur  her 

«CDt   to  consult  Ciiha^oii  kin^  of  i'la- 

r  ftad  tome    effectual    measure  to  break 

CllhKron  advised  him  to  dress 

I  m   i»<.nin/..<   apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a 

atlr  III  rtporl  that  it  was  Platsu 

lit'  ,  .<,  whom  he  was  going  to 

Tb*  advice  was  followed  ;    and   Juno, 

•nIaraH  of  her  husband's  future  marriage,  r«- 

p«imi  la  iiuxt  to  meet  lli«  chariot,  and   wjs 

Vol  VU. 


Plato,  in  his  Craiylus,  from  fatifiav,  knowing  or 
intelli'/eni ;  but  according  to  olliers  from  Imnfiai, 
to  distribute.     They  held  a  middle  rank  between 
the  C'.-lestial  i^iJs  and  men,  and  cnrrieil  on  all 
interroiirse  between  them.      It  was  the  opinion 
of    many    tiiat   the   celestial    divinities  did    not 
themselves  interpose  in  human  aflaiis,  but  com- 
mitted the  entire  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this    lower   woild    to    these   sulialtcrn 
deities.       Hence   they   became   the   objects   of 
worship.     'If    idols   are   nothing,' says  Cek><t 
fOrigen   cont.    Cels.    lib.   viii.    p.    393),   'wn.i 
hann  ran  there  be  to  join  in  the  public  festivals  f 
If  they  are  d-.tnions,  then  it  is  certain  that  thvy 
are  i;<ids,  m  whom  we  are  to   confide,  and    to 
whom  we  should  offer  sacrifices  and  pniyers,  to 
render  them  propitious.'     I'lutarch  teaches,  V"it. 
Romul.  p.   36,  ed.   Paris,  'that  according  to  a 
divine  nature  and  justice,  the  souls   of  virtuous 
men  are  advanced  to  tlie  rank  of  dicmons;   and 
th.it  from  da-mons,  if  they  arv  pro|icrly  punfie<), 
they  are  exalted  into  t'ods,  noi   hy  any  political 
lustiiaiion,  l>ul  iixordinj;  to  ri'^lii  reason.'      He 
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•ays  iu  anollier  place,  dc  Is.  ct  Osir.  p  361, 
'  tlial  Isis  aiiil  Osiria  were,  for  their  virtue, 
changed  from  i^oocl  dsmons  into  gods,  as  were 
Herculei  and  Baccliiis  afterwards,  receiving  the 
united  honors  both  of  gods  and  dsemons.'  The 
word  dsmon  is  used  indiiTercntly  in  a  )(ood  and 
in  a  bad  sense.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  very 
common  among  the  ancient  heatliens.  Pythago- 
ras held  that  dmmons  sent  diseases  to  men  and 
cattle.  Diogen.  Laert.  \'it.  Pythag.  Zaieucus, 
in  his  preface  to  his  Laws,  supposes  that  an  evil 
dsmon  might  be  present  with  a  man  to  influence 
him  to  justice.  The  demons  of  Empcdocles  were 
evil  spirits,  and  exiles  from  heaven.  And  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Dion  says, '  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  that  evil  anfl  mischievous  dxmons, 
out  of  envy  and  hatred  to  good  men,  oppo!<e 
whatever  they  do.'  Scarce  did  any  opinion 
more  generally  prevail  in  ancient  limes  than  this, 
viz.  that  as  the  departed  souU  of  gooil  men 
became  good  demons,  so  the  departed  souls  of 
Lad  men  liecame  evil  daemons.  Besides  the  two 
forementioned  kinds  of  demons,  the  fathers,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  philosophers,  held  a  tliird, 
viz.  such  as  sprang  from  the  congress  of  superior 
being!  with  llie  daughters  of  men.  In  the  theo- 
logy of  the  fathers  these  were  the  worst  kinil  of 
dicmous.  Different  orders  of  dxmons  had  dif- 
ferent stations  and  employincnls  assigned  them 
by  the  ancients,  (iood  dxinons  were  considered 
as  the  authors  of  good  to  mankind  ;  evil  demons 
brought  innumerable  evils  both  u|>un  men  and 
beasts.  Amnngsl  evil  damons  Uicre  was  a  great 
distinction  with  respect  to  the  offices  assigned 
Ihein ;  some  com|>Glle<l  men  to  wickedness,  others 
stimulated  them  to  inailnvss.  See  Dtmomac. 
Much  lias  been  snid  concerning  the  da>inon  ul 
Socrates;  who  dechirtd  to  the  world  that  a 
friendly  spirit,  whom  he  called  his  dxmun, 
directed  him  how  to  act  on  evfry  important  oc- 
casion in  his  life,  and  restrained  liim  from  impru- 
dence of  conduct.    Sec  Sociiatiis. 

We  have  seen  alMive,  not  only  the  mcanini;  of 
the  wonl  dxmon,  but  how  the  ancients  wor- 
shipped dainoDt.  Tliey  were  of  various  orders, 
and,  according  to  the  situation  over  which  they 
presided,  had  diflcrent  names.  Hence  the  (ireek 
and  Uoman  |)oets  talk  of  satyrs, dryads,  nymphs, 
fauns,  &c.  &c.  See  Mvtiioi.<x*y.  These  dif- 
ferent orders  of  intelligences,  which,  though 
worshipped  as  gods  or  demigods,  weic  yet 
lielievvd  to  partake  of  human  passions  and  ap- 
petites, led  the  wiy  to  tlie  dcificatiun  nrdunait- 
ed  heroes,  and  other  eminent  benefactors  oi  the 
human  nice;  and  from  this  latter  probably  arose 
tile  lielicf  of  natural  and  tutelar  goils,  as  well 
■s  the  practice  of  wonhipping  these  gods 
through  the  medium  of  statues  cut  into  a  humiui 
figure.  Dxmons,  liowevei,  were  nut  more 
zealously  wnrthipped  among  the  heathens,  than 
they  have  liecn  among  t^hristians.  Bishop  Newton, 
after  fMalilishiiig  the  meaning  of  Paul's  pmphctic 
wordt,  1  Tim.  iv.  I,  aliove  rffericil  to,  as  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  heathen  >la;mon  worship, 
wiys,  '  tl  appeam  then  lint  the  iloctnnes  of 
dcmoni,  whicli  preiailcd  so  lone  in  iliv  hfulheii 
WO''  '      •■       '  I  '  1        '  !  Ill    the 

I.!  hip    of 

Biiiu  ...i..  .1,,^...,  ,..,„  ...  ...  .     ... . .,  ;....  .MLiae  that 


the  worship  of  da;mons  was  in  former  times  ?  Tho 
name  only  is  dilferent,  the  thing  is  identically  the 
same." 

DEMONIAC,  a  human  being,  whose  volilioa 
and  other  mental  faculties  are  overpowered  and 
lestraiued,  and  his  body  possessed  and  actuated, 
by  some  created  spiritual  being  of  supenoc 
power.  Such  seems  to  be  the  detenninate  wow 
of  the  word ;  but  it  is  disputed  whether  any 
of  mankind  ever  were  in  this  unfortunate  cod- 
dition. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  neither  good 
nor  evil  spirits  are  known  to  pxert  such  authority 
at  present  over  the  human  race:  but  in  tlie  an- 
cient heathen  world,  and  among  the  Jews,  par> 
ticuhirly  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  evil  spiriL<. 
at  lea-st,  are  thought  by  many  to  have  possessed 
more  influence  than  they  do  now.    The  Greeks 
and  Kumans  imagined  that  their  deities,  to  re- 
veal  future  events,  frequently  entered  into  the 
prophet  or  prophetess  who  was  consulted,  over- 
powered  their  faculties,  and  uttered   response* 
with  their  organs  of  speech.    Apollo  wa.i  believed 
to  enter   into  the  Pythoness,  and  to  dicttte  the 
prophotic  answers  received  by  those  who  con- 
sulted her.  Other  oracles,  besides  that  of  Dvlpbi, 
were  supposed  to  unfold  futunty  by  the  wm 
machinery.     And  in  various  other  cases,  either 
malignant  da'mons  or  benevolent  deities  wet* 
thought  to  enter   into,   and  to  actuate,  laiMnti 
beings.    The  Lymphatici,  the  Cernti,  t' 
vati,  of  the  Romans,  were  all  of  this  dcscn 
and  the  Greeks,  by  the  use  of  the  word  .' 
ZoiuvtH,  show  that  they  referred  to  this  c  < 
origin  of  madness.  Among  the  ancient  hr 
therefore,   it  apjiears  to  have  ht:en  a  gi 
received  opinion,   that   superior  bein^n  ' 
occ^isionally  into  men,  overpowered  tlie  t 
of  their  minds,  and  actuated  their  l  > '  ' 
They  might  imagine  that  this  ha(> 
stances  in  which  the  effects  were  u^.n), 
operation  of  difl'erent  causes;  but  an  opu 
generally  prevalent  had   surely   some   pi., 
foundation.     The  Jews,  too,  both  fiom  Uie  >j 
wrilinjjs,  and   Josephus,   appear   to    h;iv.' 
licved    in    dirmoniacal    possession.       TIh 
of  Saul  may  be  recollected  aj  one  unii.ii^  n 
in  which  superior  created  beings  were  belie* 
by  the  .lews  to  enert  in  this  manner  their  influe 
over  human  life.     The  general  l>>nor  of  their  bll 
tory  and  language,  and  their  doctrines  coocemiiy 
good  and  evil  spirits,  prove  the  opinion  of  de- 
moniacal |xjsscssiiin  to  have  been  well  known  and 
generally  received  among  them. 

We  shall  here  subjoin  the  chief  popular  ar^- 

ments  on  each  side  of  thb  interesting  «"' ' 

and  add  a  few   remarks.     Those  who  .i 
willing   to  allow  that  angels  or  devils  hav. 
intermeddled  with   the  concerns  of  human  life, 
urge  a   number   of    specious   arguments. 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  say  they,  did  brlit 
in  the   n;-alily  of  dxmoniacal  possession. 
siip[)OHed  that  spiritual  lieings  did  at  time*  i 
into  the  sons  or  daughters  of  men,  and  distioiju 
thimitelvcs  III  that  situation  by  capncio 
ilt^li  of   wanton   mischief,   or  prophftfc 
tiattuni.     Hut,  in   the  instances   in   whi£ 
supposed   tins   to    happen,  it  is  evident  tVial  I 
such  lhiD){  took  pl«c«>    Tbetr  accounts  of  I 
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I  and  coiuluct  of  those  persons  wlium  lliey 
b>ii«»t.<l  to  be  pos<tes5cd  in  tiiis  supernalural 
UMUIM'i,  thow  plainly  tliat  what  tliey  ascribed  to 
riie  iH0ui:t>c«  of  (ixmons  were  merely  the  effects 
of  Mtiual  diieasts.  Whaterer  they  relate  con- 
f«a^e  Ike  larrau,  the  cerriti,  and  the  lymplia- 
bei,  mMMn  that  lliese  were  merely  people 
in  mind,  in  the  same  unfortunate 
1  widi  those  madmen  and  idiots,  and  rae- 
,  wlium  we  hare  among  ourselves. 
Fctlaa  docribes  the  Utrati  as  being  furiosi  et 
weoteaaC  I'lato,  in  his  Timaus,  says,  «?ii{ 
Mf  m— f  ifaimTai  fuimtiif  tvOtovt,  aXifOovt- 
I  turmn  docnbes  dsmoniacs  as  lunatic,  and  as 
tariff  «)di  ibeir  eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
aaitf  Hiag  «}ieecfaless.  It  appears  still  more  evi- 
4M}f,tfuaaU  the  persons  spoken  of  as  possessed 
W0k  (knbt  in  the  New  Tuslamcnt,  were  either 
■id  or  e|uln>tic,  and  precisely  in  the  same  con- 
4hmi  wills  Uie  madmen  and  epileptics  of  modem 
tlBcs.   Tbe  Jews,  among  otlier  r>:proaches  which 

albrcw  oat  against  our  Saviour,  said,  lie 
«  de*il,  and  is  mad :  why  hear  ye  him  ? 
Tkt  cspnatioos,  he  hath  a  devil,  and  is  road, 
«■•  oeiuitily  used  on  this  occasion  as  synoiiy- 
MMM.  With  all  tlieir  virulence  they  would  not 
■niy  ascnbe  to  him  at  once  two  things  tliat 
!  inconcistent  and  contradictory.  Thtue  who 
*tt  atott  &vorably  of  tlie  character  of  Jesus, 
hI  nxiceming  his  discourses,  in  reply  to  his 
wfhtaatia.  These  ore  not  the  words  of  him  that 
kMb  a  daaooo  ;  meaniD);,  no  doubt,  that  he  spoke 
(■  a  mUT  ntiooal  manner  th.in  a  madman  could 
W  cxpecied  to  speik.  The  Jens  appear  lo  have 
■kKIiM  to  (he  influence  of  dxmons,  not  only 
^■1  Ipeciai  of  madness  in  which  the  patient  Is 
nrta(  and  forioiw,  bul  also  melancholy  madness. 
Of  Jolui,  who  tecloded  himself  from  intercourse 
■Kb  the  world,  and  was  distinguished  for  absti- 
MDM  aad  tcH  of  mortilication,  they  said,  lie 
kaA  a  demon.  Tlie  youlli,  whose  father  applied 
to  Jam  lo  fitc  him  from  an  evil  spirit,  describ- 
ioif  his  (mhappy  condition  in  tliese  words,  Have 
■OTT  (41  my  son  for  he  is  lunatic,  and  sore 
Toad  with  a  demon ;  for  oftlimes  he  falleth 
(Ol»  die  in,  and  oh  into  the  water,  was  plainly 
nilaMic.    !  -'      ',  indeed,  that  is  related  in 

■•    new  concerning;    duemonnics, 

tliat  ii.vj  „ci<.  people  alTected  with  such 
liUiaasei  as  are  &r  from  being  uncommon 
;  RttakiiKl  in  the  present  ace.  When  the 
I  of  disorders  cured  by  our  Saviour  and 
hM  apoctips,  as  cases  of  daenioniacal  possession, 
eacfH]<«kd  M>  exactly  with  tlioie  of  diseases  well 
kaam  as  oalunl  in  the  present  age,  it  would  be 
ttanad  lo  in.piile  them  to  a  supernatural  cause. 
b  •  BOck  more  ronsislcut  with  common  sense 
aai  axind  i  '  '  ,  lo  suppose,  that  our  Sa- 

vtooraftd  '  '.v|scly,aod  with  that  con- 

imemtUfO  to   me   »eakness   and   prejudices  of 
AoM  with  whom  they  conversed,  which  so  emi- 

antfy  di*iir< '■'  '  ''ic  character  of  the  author 

of    a«(   hi'  .    and    must  always  be  a 

'.: .    ...   the  chanictet  of  the  true 

adopted     the    vulgar    language    in 

tt  ihoae  unfortunate  perv>ns  who  were 

inagiued    to   be    possessed    with 

igb   Ibey   well  knew    the   notions 

kad  gitcn  ns*  to  such  modw  of  expression 


to  be  ill  founded,  than  to  imagine  that  diseases 
which  arise  at  present  from  natural  causes,  were 
produced  in  days  of  old   by  the  intervention  ot 
dicniotis,  or   that   evil   spirits  still   continue  to 
enter  into  mankind  in  all  cases  of  madness,  me- 
lancholy, or  epilepsy.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  sufficient  rea'ion  for  receiving  any  doctrine  as 
true,  that  it  has  been  generally  received  through 
the  world.     I-'rror,  like  an  epidemical  disense,  is 
communicated  from  one  to  another.     In  certiin 
circumstances,  too,  the  influence  of  iningination 
predominates,   and    restrains   the    exertions    of 
reason.      Many   false  opinions   have   extended 
tlicir  influence  through  a  very  wide  circle,  and 
maintained   it  tons.     Ob  every  such  cccasion  as 
tlie  present,  therefore,  it  becomes  us  lo  intjuire, 
not  so  much  how  generally  any  opinion  has  been 
received,  or  how  long  it  has  prevailed,  as  from 
what  cau.se  it  has  originated,  and  on  what  evi- 
dence it  rests.     When  we  conleroplule  the  frame 
of  nature,  we  behuld  a  ^rand  and  be^iiitiful  sim- 
plicity prevailing  through  the  whole.     Notwith- 
standing  its    immense    extent,   and    though    it 
contains  such  numberless  diversities  of  being, 
yet  the  simplest  machine  constructed  by  haiiiaii 
art  does  not  display  greater  simplicity,    or   a 
happier  connexion  of  parts.     Wc  may  therefore 
infer,   by  analogy,  from  what  is  observable  of 
the  order  of  nature  in  general  to  the   present 
case,  tiiat  to  permit  evil  spirits  to  intermeddle 
with  the  concerns  of  human   life,  would  be  to 
break  through  tliat  order  which  the  Deity  ap- 
pears  lo  have  estihlished    through  his  works; 
it  would  be  to  introduce  a  decree  of  confusion 
unworthy  of  tho  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence. 
In  opposition  to  these  arguments  the  following 
are  urged  by  the  Dicmoiiiani^iis.     In  the  days  of 
our  Saviour,  it  would  appear  that  dicmotiiacal 
possession  was   very  frequent  among  the  Jew* 
and  the  neighbouring  nations.     Many  were  tlie 
evil  spirits  whom  Jesus  is  related  in  the  gospels 
to   h.ive  ejected  from  patients  that  were  brought 
unto  him   as  posscs.sed  and  tormented  by  those 
malevolent  dtemons.     His  apostles,  too,  and  the 
first  Christians,  wlio  were  most  arlive  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  propagation  of  (!hristianity,  appear 
lo  have  often  exerted  the  miraculous  powers  with 
which  they  were  endowed  on  similar  occasions. 
The  dicmons  displayed  a  degree  of  knowledge 
and  malevolence  which  sulhciently  distinguished 
them  from  human  beings :  and  the  language  in 
which  the   dicmoniacs   are  mentioned,  and  the 
actions  and  sentiments  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
New  Testament,  show  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  did  not  consider  the  idea  of  du^moniacal 
possession  as   being  merely  a  vulgar  error  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  a  disease  or  diseases  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes.    Hie  more  enlightened 
cannot  always  avoid    the  use  of  metaphorical 
modes   of  expression ;    which,  though   lounded 
upon  error,  yet  have  been  so  established  in  lan- 
gua:;e   by  the    Influence   of  custom,   that    they 
ciinnot  be  suddenly  dismissed.     Hut  in  descrip- 
lioiis  of  characters,  in  the  narration  <>f  facts,  and 
in  the  laying  riown  of  systems  of  doctrine,  we 
require  diflcrcnt  rules  to  be  ohservo<l.  Should  any 
|>erson,  in  compliance  with   poj'iilai  opinions, 
talk  in  serious  language  of  the  exi<rtence,  dispo- 
sitions, dtclantions,  and  actions  <''  a  race  ol 
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beings  nliom  lie  knew  to  be  absolutely  fabulous, 
we  Mirely  could  oot  praiie  him  for  integrity  :  vre 
must  suppose  him  tu  be  either  exultini;  in  irony 
o^er  the  weak  credulity  of  those  around  him,  or 
taking  advantage  of  their  weakness,  with    the 
dishonesty  and  the  selfish  views  of  an  impostor. 
And  if  he  himself  should  pretend  to  any  con- 
iiv\ion  with  this  imaginary  system  of  beings ;  and 
should  claim,  in  cniise<|iietice  of  his  connexion 
with  them,  particular  honors  from  his  contem- 
poraries ;  whatever  might  he  the  dignity  of  his 
char»cter  in  all   other   respects,  nobody   could 
hesitate  to  brand  him  as  an  impostor.     In  this 
light   must  we  regard  the  conduct  of   our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles,  if  the  idea  of  dsemoniacal 
possession  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
vulgar  error.    They  talked  and  acted  as  if  they 
believed  that  evil  spirits   hud  nctnaliy   entered 
into   tliose  who  were  brought  to  them  as  pos- 
Mssed  with  devils,  and  as  if  those  spirits  had 
been  actually  expelled  by  their  unihority  out  of 
the  unhappy  pcrvHis  whom  they  had  possessed. 
They  demanded,  too,  tu  have  tlieir  professions 
and  declarations    believed,  in    consequence    of 
their  performing  such  mighty  works,  and  having 
tlius  triumphed   over  the  powers  of  hell.     The 
reality  of  dwmoniacal   possession  stands  upon 
the  same  evidence   with  the  gospel  system   in 
general.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in 
this  doctrine.     It  does  not  apt>ear  to  contradict 
those  ideas,  which  tlie   general   appcanuices  of 
nature  and  the  series  of  events  sQggesI,  concerning 
llie  benevolence  and   wisdom  of  the  IX-ity,  by 
which  he    regulates  the  affairs  of  the  universe. 
We  often  fancy  ourselves  able   to  comprehend 
things  to  which  our  understanding  is  wholly  in- 
adequate ;   we  persuade  ourselves   at  times  that 
the  whole  extent  of  tlie  works  of  the  Deity  must 
be  well  known  lo  us,  and  that  his  designs  roust 
always  lie  such  as  we  can  fathom.    We  are  then 
ready  whenever  any  difficulty  arises   to   us,  in 
ooiisideriiig  tlie  conduct  of  Providence,  to  model 
things  according  to  our  own  ideas;  to  deny  that 
the  Deity  can  possibly  Ite  the  author  of  things 
which  we  cannot  reconcile;  and  to  assert  that 
be  must  act  on  every  occasion  in  a  manner  con- 
iiMent  with  our  narrow  views.    This  ii  the  pride 
of  reason ;  and  it  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
strongest  objections  that  have  been  at  any  time 
urged  against  the  reality  of  damoniacal  posses- 
sion.     But  tlie  Deity  may  surely  connect  one 
order  of  his  creatures  with  another.     We  per- 
ceive mutual  relations  and  a  beautiful  connexion 
to  prevail  through  all  that  part  of  nature  which 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation.    The 
inferior  animals  are  counected  with  mankind, 
and  subjected  to  their  authority,  not  only  in  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  exerted  for  their  advantage, 
but  even  where  it  is  (yrasnically  abused  to  their 
destruction.   Among  the  evils  to  which  mankind 
have  been  sul^ccted,  wlqr  might  not  tlieir  bein^ 
liable  to  dicmoniacal  poneiaion  be  one?    While 
the  Supicmr  Itcing  reuini  the  lovereignty  of  the 
uniteiH'.   he   may  employ  whatever  agents   he 
thiiiit*  pniiHT  ill  the  execution  of  his  purposes: 
he  nt*y  eiilier  loininission  wn  ungel  or  lit  loose 
a  devil,  3«  well  a<  tirnd  llv  human  will,  or  com- 
tnuiii(~iir  any  paitiiuivt  riipuUe  to  matter.     All 
that   ittclaliun   nuilo   knuwu,  aJI   tbat   hunuta 


reason  can  conjecture,  concerning  the  existtnee 
of  various  orders  of  spiritual  beings,  good  aod 
bad,  IS  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  even  fryor- 
able  to,  the  doctrine  of  damoniacal  pos-" 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  n. 
language,  and  such  narratives  are  related  on- 
cerniiig  it,  that  the  sospels  cannot  well  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  as  pieces  ot  im- 
posture, and  Jesus  Christ  must  be  coiisidereiJ  *t 
a  man  who  look  ailvania:;e  of  the  weakness  lud 
ignorance  of  his  contem poranes,  if  this  doctnne 
be  nothing  but  a  vulgar  error.  It  teaches  nolbmg 
inconsistent  with  the  general  conduct  of  proft- 
dence.  In  short,  it  is  not  the  caution  of  philo- 
sophy, but  the  phde  of  reason,  that  suggests  ob> 
JBCtir.m<  aitninst  this  doctrine. 

Such    are    the    leading    arguments    generally 
urged  on  this  subject ;  the  reader  must  of  coun^ 
judgt  for  himself  between  them;  but  we  ■ 
dismiss  the  article  without  a  few  additior 
marks.     It  is  argued  by  those  who  deny  ■ 
fluence  of  dsrmons  or  evil  spirits,  that  to  ; 
such  .in  influence  on  the  concerns  of  hum 
would  lie  to  break  through  that  order  w! 
Deity  appears  to  have  established  throoel 
works,  and  to  introduce  a  degree  of  c 
unworthy  of  the  Di\-ine  Providence.      1 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  most  gratuitous  a^~ 
For  surely  those  who  make  it  are  well  a-- 
the  existence  of  much  real  evil  in  the  u( 
human    life,   and    yet  the   Divine   govri 
moves  on  with  a  regularity  and  an  onJer  tlui 
cannot  fail   to   excite   the  admiration  of  every 
well-disposed  mind.    Now  to  meet  the  objecDod 
ill   all   its    bearings,  we  would    ask   those  mito 
m.ike   It,  whether  they  think  that  all  the  rrii 
which  they  sec  existing  around  them,  or  any  p»it 
of   il,  is   effected   wiihout  the   medium   <^f    "■ 
kind  of  agency  ?    This,  we  conceive,  no  r 
man  would  venture  to  maintain.     The  ', 
then    is   simply    this, — of  what   nature    i»    i  i- 
agency?    To  this  question,  as  the  point  a'    - 
rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Divine  I ' 
lion,  we  reply, — it  is  of  a  purely  spinu^ 
ture,  and  has  its  origin  in   the  spiritual  vtuiU. 
The  existence  of  such  agency,  lx)th  of  a  good 
and  of  an  evil  nature,  is  as  clearly  tau{;hl  m  (sy 
fact  made  known  by  the  sacred  writings.     It  is 
by  means  of  it  that  the  various  affections  of  tti* 
human  mind  are  produced ;  nor  would  any  dif- 
ficulty be  experienced  by  us  on  this  point  wne 
we  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  that  mnn,  m  liii 
present  stale,  is  intimately  connected  with  twidi 
worlds ;    with    the    invisible   by   means   of  his 
spirit,  and  with  the  visible  or  material  world  ty 
means  of  his  body.     The  cases  of  dsmoniaie*! 
possession   that  occurml    during    the  time  of 
Christ's  sojourning  on  earth  were  exactW  wbol, 
from  the  information  of  Scripture,  migni  haw 
been  ex|i«cied  tu  take  place.    The  Kier:i .     . 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  a  vast  body  I'l 
tians)  assuinisl  the  human  nature,  that  in  n  iir 
niighi,  ill  the  sight  of  mankind,  etircl  ihrir  deli- 
vvrance  from  the  infernal  influence  which  ihrral- 
ened  their  destruction.     Tliis  was  accomplisSoi 
by  His  passuig  through  a  series  of  the  i<>'>'<  <"  ■ 
paralleled  trials,  which  terminated  in  .> 
unutterably    awfiil.      The   numerous   '        - 
dKinoniacal  potaetiian   that  ar*  ininidund  to 
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I^B  the  ncred  histnty  appear  to  tiave 
^Hbv  specinieoi  of  t)i<!  dscendeocy 
^^Muc^iiee  had  {^ined,  and  tlic  cer- 
f  its  beiDg  removH ;  for  we  find,  in 
ft,  Unl  the  enl  spirit  was  cast  out:  and 
I  il  «M  no  etMCure  allusion  that  Jesus 
■bit  when  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
RfMI  cDDflict  witli  the  inrisible  poweri 
BH,  uA  in  reference  to  the  grana  effect 
ioapii  crrrr  them  in  the  spiritual  state, 
*  Kow  IS  the  judgment  of  this  world  : 
I  ihe  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.' 
Itlu  %tty  declaration  seem  to  allude  to 
iBftaoce  of  such  possessions  being  less 
:  iluii  tune  ?  We  say  leu  frequent, 
:  Cbink  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
I  of  extraordinary  evil  agency  are, 
still  permitted  to  appear  in 
Ithough  certainly,  in  no  case,  to  the 
I  ■»  before  our  Lord's  subjugation  of 
We  do  not  deny  that  superstition 
I  tagmeotfd  the  number  of  these;  yet 
|be  easy  to  specify  some  cases  that  hare 
daims  on  the  most  rational  and  cn- 
i  belief. 

>i*cs,  in  church  history,  a  sect  whose 
I  tenet  was  said  to  be,  that  the  devils 
I «  the  end  of  the  world. 

Ltcn. I.  )      Goth,  doef;  Vr.  dofwa, 
>■•<.  t  to  stupify.    hut  Dr.  .lohii- 

|>  our  word  duff,  or  daf^,  is  a  corruption 
bft,  or  throw  aside,  and  the  examples 
ispeare  seem  to  justify  him.  To  cast 
nuL  A  person  trvated  contemptuously  ; 
r  coward. 

IChisJipc  it  uld  aaolher  day, 
1  b*  haldcn  a  dafff  or  a  cukifnay, 

1  ftaain  it  by  my  fay  : 
tfy  is  aaidy,  ihiu  men  aay. 

CKamcer.      Cant.  Talel. 
1  mad-cap  prince  of  Walei, 
■a,  tliAt  daft  the  world  aside, 

SluJupeare.     Henry  IV. 
•ha  bad  l>eatowed   this  dotagv  on  me  ;  1 
>  Jmfl  all  oUier  rcapecta,  and  made  her  half 

Id. 

)OIL,  ■  i.    ^  '  Supposed  by  Skinner 
kT.  >  to  be  corrupted  from  as- 

lDl'u.T.3  pbodeliu.     A  common 

I  iim  frrea  round  with  daJfodMondilliet, 
f  wni  ksngcii|tt,  and  loved  lilies. 

Spauer. 

baa  all  hb  beasty  abed, 
)  fill  titctr  ropa  with  t«an, 
I  tiM  lawwat  ham  where  Lycid  lies. 

MiUm. 
I  of  the  flood  kav«  searched  tha  mead 
i  pal*,  and  cropped  the  poppy'i  head  : 

,  aad  fair  daffodil, 
I  ptMM  iIm  tight,  and  caaiia  awect  u>  amell. 
Dryden. 

8m  Daff. 

'  Dacca,  B.i.    BccauMthe  Dacians, 

first  used  it.  A  pistol  or  hand  gun. 

■yi,  'the  name  is  peculiar  to  Great 

icaB  lbto|iui  miugT 


Dae,  or  -\     Old  Fr.  tio^e ,-  Ital. 

Dagce,  It.  t.  tdagga;     Span.    ila^>a; 

Oaggeb.  t  Wei.   and   Arm.  dagri 

DaccER-DRAWiNo.  '  from  Heb.  -\p-\,  to 
pierce;  Minsheu.  A  cutting  and  stabbing  wea- 
pon, principally  the  latter. 

Upon  his  armc  be  bare  a  gaie  bracer. 
And  by  hia  tide  a  swcrd  and  a  bokeler. 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
ITameited  wel,  and  fharpe  a>  point  of  spere. 

Chmctr.     Pnl.  lo  Cant.  Tata, 


She  ran  tu  her  lon't  dagger,   sod  struck 
mortal  wound. 


henelf  a 
SiibKrir. 

This  tword  a  dagger  bad  his  page. 
And  was  but  little  for  his  age. 
And  therefore  wailed  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do.  Rndibrat,  ■ 

They  always  are  at  daggrrtdrawmg. 
And  one  another  clapperclawing.  Id, 

I  have  heard  of  a  quarrel  in  a  tavern,  where  all 
were  at  daggeradrawiag ,  till  one  desired  to  know  the 
subject  of  the  quarrel.  Sufijt. 

He  strikes  himself  with  his  dagger,  but  being  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  his  friends,  he  stabs  him,  and  breaks 
the  dogger  on  one  his  ribs.  Additon, 

The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger,  darml  depart 

In  savage  grandeur  homo,  Byron, 

Dac,  V.  a.  &  n.i.  n  Sax.  "oaj,  to  sprinkle, 
Dao'cle,  V. a.  8cn.  (and  «>aj,  dew.  To  be- 
Dac'tailed.  1  mire;  let  fall  into  water; 

Da(/gletail.  .9  besprinkle.  Dagtailed.or 
dagj^letailed,  is  bemired,  bespattered,  or  muddy. 

Would  it  not  vexe  the^,  where  thy  syrcs  did  keepe. 
To  see  tiie  dunged  foldrt  nf  dag-loyU  sheepe  T 
Aad  ruined  housf,  where  holy  things  were  said, 
Whose  free-atone  wals,  the  thatched  roofe  upbraid  ! 

Bp.  HaO. 
Now  in  contignoos  dropa  the  Hood  comes  down. 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town  : 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggted  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy.     Swi/t. 

The  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  are  apt  to  be 
cht>ak«d  at  the  sight  of  so  many  daggletaileti  parsous, 
that  happen  to  fall  in  their  way.  Id, 

Nor  like  a  puppy  daggled  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  cany  sing-wog  up  and  down. 

Pope. 

DAGELET,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Corea, 
about  three  leagues  in  circumference,  covered 
with  fine  trees,  and  surrounded  with  steep  rocks, 
except  a  few  sandy  creeks,  which  form  convenient 
landing  places.  It  was  di3C0»ered  by  Iji  Pcy- 
rouse  in  1787,  who  found  some  boats  of  a  Chi- 
nese construction  upon  the  stocks.  Tlie  men 
employed  upon  them,  were  supposed  to  be 
Corean  carpenters,  but  as  the  ships  approachrd 
they  fled  to  the  woods.  The  French  navigaior 
sapposed  that  the  island  waf  uninhabited ;  eicept 
dunug  summer  by  people  from  Corea,  for  bi.ild- 
ing  boaLo.  ^Long.  131»  22'  E.,  lat.  37°  25'  N. 

DAGUESTAN,  a  country  of  Asia,  west  of  tlie 
Caspian  Sea,  between  the  efflux  of  the  Koisin 
and  the  Rubas.  It  i*  about  134  miles  in  leiiirtbt 
by  between  thirty  and  forty  in  breadth.  It  is 
almost  wholly  mountainotis ;  but  the  soil  is  i>ro- 
duclire,  and  fine  crops  of  grain  are  raised      IIkj 
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Russians  claim  the  sorereignty  of  DaghesUn, 
wliicli  is  dividtftl  into  four  districts ;  but  their 
authority  is  Dot  universally  acknowledged. 
Many  of  the  inliabilanls  subsist  by  plunder;  but  it 
has  recently  been  the  scene  of  contest  between 
the  I'crsinns  and  Russians.  The  chief  towns  are 
Tarki,  Derbend,  Baschli,  and  Ottermisch. 

DACiO,  or  Dacuo,  an  island  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Livonia,  between  the  gulf  of 
I'inland  and  Uiga.  It  is  of  a  trian^lar  fi|;ure, 
and  may  be  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  has  nothing  considerable  but  two  castles 
called  Dai^perwort  and  Paden.  Long.  22**  50' 
E.,  lat.  :,S'  44'  N. 

OAGOE,  D4GH0,  or  Daccn,  an  island  of  the 
Baltic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ipilf  of  Finland, 
near  the  coast  of  Esthonia,  and  iicparated  from 
the  island  of  Uesel  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  long,  and  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty-MT  broad,  and  is  well  peopled.  At  Dage- 
rort  there  is  a  1  lighthouse. 

DAGCJN.  the"^  idol  of  Aslidod  or  Aiotiis.  He 
is  commonly  represented  as  a  monster,  half  man 
nnd  half  fish ;  whence  most  learned  men  derive 
the  name  from  the  Hebrew  dag,  which  signilies 
a  fish.  Those  who  make  him  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  bread  corn,  derive  his  name  from  the 
Hebrew,  pn,  Dagon,  signifying;  corn ;  whence 
I'hilo-Bibliiis  calls  him  Ztvc  .\parp(io{,  Jupiter 
Anitrius.  This  deity  continued  to  h»ve  a  temple 
at  Ashdod  to  the  time  of  tlie  Maccabees :  for  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  tells  us, 
that  'Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  havins; 
beaten  the  army  of  Apollonius,  Demctrius's 
general,  they  fled  to  Azolus,  and  entered  into 
Betlxlagon  (the  temple  of  their  idol) ;  but  Jona- 
than set  fire  to  Arotus,  and  burnt  the  temple  of 
Dagon  and  all  those  who  were  tied  into  it.' 
Dajjoii,  according  to  some,  w.is  the  same  with 
Jupiter,  according  to  others  Saturn  or  Venus; 
but  according  to  most  Neptune. 

DAIIALAK,  Daiaka,  or  Dalacca,  an  island 
in  the  Ued  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  Icntrth,  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
anciently  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery.  It  u 
low  and  flat,  with  a  randy  soil,  and  in  summer 
d»litule  of  every  kind  of  lierbaj^e,  except  a  small 
quantity  nl  bent  gnss,  which  is  tuirely  sufficient 
to  feed  a  few  antelopes  and  goats.  l''roin  the 
end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  October,  they 
have  nil  rain  in  IJahalak  ;  but  in  the  inter- 
mediate months  iliey  have  heavy  showers,  when 
the  water  is  collected  into  arliticiul  cisterns,  to 
supply  the  Inhubtlants  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. Of  these  cisterns,  whicli  are  supposed  to 
Iw  either  tlie  work  of  the  I'ersinns  or  of  the  &rst 
I'lolcitiies,  upwards  of  3(Ki  remained  at  a  recent 
period,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Its  principal 
]K>ri  IS  Uahalcce-el-Kebar,  but  it  will  only  admit 
small  vesseU ;  and  ll>  trade  is  with  Masuali. 
It  was  formeily  much  more  populous  tlian  at 
pre<u.'iit.  'Hiis  ai  well  as  the  neighbouring  iilands 
Is  de|H-iidciil  upun  Masiiah  ;  and  tlie  >;<ivemor  is 
funiishrd  monllily  with  a  ^'oat  from  each  of  the 
twelve  ulUses;  Iwsidrt  winch  every  vessel  put- 
ting ill  here  for  Masuah,  pays  him  a  pound  of 
cofi'cc,  and  every  one  from  Arabia,  a  dollar. 
Fiiiin   tliKX'  his  revenue  chiefly  arises.     Long. 

'tJf  E.lat.  13''40'  N. 


DAIIL,  or  Dal,  a   large  river  of  Swe 
which  niiis  throueh  the  provinces  of  Pale 
and  Gestricia,  and  falls  into  the  gnlf  of  Boihl 
four  leagues  E.  S.  E.  of  Gefle.     Near  ElfkarleBy" 
it  forms  a  celebrated  cataract,  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Laufien. 

DAHLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  die  syngfciiesia  class  and  polygama 
order,  thus  nameil  by  Cavanilles  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist  The  tttmi 
die  every  winter,  but  the  root  is  perennial  and 
tuberous.  The  known  siiecies  are  but  four.  t. 
O.  pinnata,  figured  by  Cavanilles,  and  iu  .\ii- 
drew's  Botinical  Repository :  it  has  bipennate 
leaves  of  a  deep  purjde  color.  2.  D.  rosea,  a 
rose-colored  variety  figured  by  Cavanilles  in  hii 
Icones.  3.  D.  coccinea,  a  scarlet  variety  ;  and, 
4.  D.  crocata,  a  safiron-colored  species.  Tbet* 
beautiful  plants  are  now  becoming  so  general  io 
British  gardens,  that  a  lengthened  description 
would  be  supertluous :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  l' 
they  elevate  the  stem  like  the  holly-hock,  1 
bear  fine  showy  axillary  and  terminal  flo 
late  in  the  autumn. 

DAHOMEV,  orDAUMA,  akingdom  of  i 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  situated  about  sixtyi 
seventy  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  1 
Ashantee.  This  kingdom,which  is  correctly  pli 
in  various  old  maps,  particularly  that  of  Me 
tor,  who  names  its  ancient  capital  Dauina,  1 
erased  from  the  maps  of  Africa  in  1700,  and  I 
existence  of  the  nation  of  Dauma  denied  ;  bill 
emerged  from  obscurity  in  1727,  by  thf  fami^ 
its  conquests  of  the  maritime  states  of  WhiiP 
and  Ardra.  Dahomey,  as  known  at  present,] 
supposed  to  reach  from  the  sea  coast  150  milw  1 
lana,biit  no  European  has  yet  penetrated  to  f 
distance  from  the  coast.  The  soil  is  a  deep  1 
clay,  of  a  reddish  color,  with  a  little  saud  oo  I 
surface,  except  about  Calmiiia,  where  it  b  1 
light  and  gravelly ;  but  there  is  not  10  be  fou 
a  stone  so  large  as  an  egg  in  the  whole  cottoB 
so  far  as  it  has  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
farinaceous  vegetables,  the  country  yields  spl« 
tiful  supply,  in  proportion  to  the  culture.  "" 
Dahomese  likewise  cultivate  yams,  potatoes, 
cassada  or  manioka,  the  plantain,  and 
banana.  Pine-apples,  raeloiii,  orange,  lu 
guavas,  and  other  tropical  fniits,  also  ahound  j 
this  fertile  country.  Nor  is  it  destitute  of  pfl 
ductionsaitapted  for  commerce  and  inanufaclun 
such  as  indigo,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  tnbit<i 
palm-oil,  with  a  variety  of  spice*,  particulartyj 
species  of  pep|ier,  very  similar  m  flavor,  aa 
indeed  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  bti 
i>ep[)er  of  the  Ivut  Indies.  The  Uahonuac, 
like  llie  other  inlmbitanis  of  tropical  cliinaMt, 
plant  twice  a-year,  viz.,  at  ilie  vcm ai  and  autumnal 
equinoxes  ;  after  which  the  periodical  rains  piv- 
vail.  The  harmattan,  or  dry  wind,  btorn  iwf« 
strongly  from  the  north-east ;  but  Mr.  NorriadoM 
not  ascribe  to  It  those  pestilent-  '  — '  ■■.5  ^ 
liave  ol\en  l>een  supposed,  for  v 

thcgriMind,  and  injures  every  .sj. „ 

it  does  not  induce  any  fatal  diseases.     It  a  1 
said  to  cure  cutaneous  eruptions,  and   <>li>p 
progress  of  small  pox,  fluxes,  and  remittent 
vers.     The  greatest  bane  of  tlie  climate 
ixriiMlical  tains;  wliich  are  atiendod  wn' ' 
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Hie  Itnguase  «  itiat  which  the 
call  Lingua  Ceral,  and  is  spoken  not 

rln  D«hf V  '''I'lrf,  butin  Whidah,andthe 

ecKcr  ie^'  The  Dahoman  relii^un 

r  wjij  -   '  in  Its  principli's,  and  ra- 

in ifae  performance  of  some  tradi- 
oefcmonie*,  than  of  any  fixed  system  of 
or  W>r«l  conduct.  According  to  Mr. 
Korria,  bMMii  urnficcs  are  not  unfrequent 
ihe  Dahompse.  Their  kings,  he  says, 
waMf  Ibe  rtam  of  ihri  r  .-mcestots  every  year  witli 
.lims.  The  same  traveller 
It'  i I  ill B;eneral  tike  a pecu I lar 

I  ill  ting  human   skulls.     The 

•  nM  1'  ,  '  Some  heads  I  place  at 

Imt:  >.>u.^.;.  i  ;..(o«r  into  the  market-place. 
Sivet  a  grandeur  to  my  customs;  this 
I  my  eoeniiev  fear  me ;  and  this  pleases  my 
to  whom  I  send  them.'  The  king  is 
ajtl  to  sleep  in  a  room  paved  with  the 
Aalb  o(  pciaoners  of  distinction  taken  in  war ; 
■•d  CnaoCBtly  to  eiiclaim,  *  Thus  I  can  trample 
■■  the  uu!U  of  my  enemies  whenever  I  please.' 
It  apfiearg  to  be  customary  with  the  Dahotnese 
to  col  off  the  ears  of  the  prisoners  they  take  in 
w,  it>d  to  send  them  as  a  present  to  the  Grand 
S*giuor :  upwards  of  300  pairs  of  ears  have  been 
MM  to  k(m  al  one  time.  They  believe  more 
Ansly  in  limr  amulets  and  fetiches,  than  in  the 
deity;  their  national  fetiche  is  the  It^er;  and 
Ibor  booMS  or  huts  arc  decorated  with  images, 
ttm«ii  with  blood,  stuck  wiih  feathers,  besmeared 
wUk  pala  oil,  and  bedaubed  with  eggs.  The 
(0*tninMn(  a  perhaps  the  most  perfect  despo- 
Umb  itpon  earth,  and  seems  to  admit  of  no  inter- 
imtftTf  d«^ree  of  subonlination  between  Ihe 
knif  an*!  slave.  Norris  having  asked  a  soldier 
if  M  <!'  -li  the  enemy  numerous  in  a  war 

kkvti,  '  ilie  Diilioiiiese  engaged  ;  the  lat- 

(VlwUeJ,  'i  til  ink  of  my  kinir.  and  then  Idarcen- 
I^^Btc  of  (lie  enemy  niYself  He  added, '  it  is 
MlinMetii'  ■  '  '.  b<:luDi;s  to  the  kinj:, notio 
mpuU;  il  'o-send  for  it,  I  am  ready 

b  fMfO  ■• .  < >  .>  shot  through  in  battle,  it 

is  BO  dlffervnce  to  mi^,  1  am  satisfied.'     A  mi- 
■Mer  of  MjU«  crawU  towards  the  apartment  of 
,  his  hands  and  knees,  till  he  arrives 


ia  &•  tOTil  presence,  where  he  lays  himself  flat 
•o  Ut  belly,  rubbin,;  his  head  in  the  dust,  and 
nag  the  mos*  humiliating  expressions.  Be- 
doired  to  advance,  he  receives  the  king's 
■■aod*.  or  communicates  any  particular  busi- 
•iltlll  cr>ntinuing  in  arecumbcnt  posture;  forno 
is  i<nnined  to  sit,  even  on  the  floor,  in  the 
twpi  uicMuce,  except  tlic  women  ;  and  even  they 
OC  kiM  (he  earth  when  they  receive  or  deliver 
1  fcnig'i  iDcnage.  The  king  of  Dahomey  main- 
la  eoonderable  standing  army,  commanded 
{*ow  or  general,  with  several  other  sub- 
'  military  officers;  the  payment  of  these 
1  diieflv  ilcMri'lt  on  the  success  of  the  ex- 
IftiOBt  >i  t  are  engaged.  Sometimes 

_     ifctagtaV'  1  al  the  head  of  his  troops; 

ind  oa  very  great  eniergenrietat  the  head  of  his 
wwneo-  For  within  the  walls  of  the  different 
Mjralpalacet  in  Dahomey,  are  immured  not  less 
liiail  3000  women  ;  several  hundreds  of  whom 
1 10  mrms  under  a  female  general,  and 
officers  appointed    by   tlie    king. 


Tliese  Amazons  are  regularly  exercised,  and  go 
through  tlieir  evolutions  with  much  exnertness  ; 
their  accoutrements  being  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  male  troops.  The  dress  of  the  men 
in  Dnhnmey  consists  of  a  pair  of  striped  or  white 
cotton  drawers,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
try, over  which  they  wear  a  large  square  cloth 
of  the  same,  or  of  European  manufacture.  This 
cloth  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  counterpane 
for  the  middling  class,  hut  much  larger  for  the 
g:randees.  It  is  wrapped  about  the  loins,  and 
lied  on  the  left  side  by  two  of  the  comers,  the 
others  hanging  down,  and  sometimes  trailing  on 
the  ground.  A  piece  of  silk  or  velvet,  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  yards,  makes  a  cloth  for  a  grandee. 
The  head  is  usually  covered  with  a  Iwaver  or  felt 
hat,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer.  The 
king,  as  well  as  some  of  his  ministers,  often  wears 
a  gold  or  silver  laced  hat  and  feather.  The 
arms  and  upper  part  of  the  body  remain  naked, 
unless  when  the  party  travels,  or  performs  labo- 
rious work,  when  the  large  cloth  is  laid  aside, 
and  the  body  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  frock  or 
tunic  without  sleeves.  The  feet  are  always  bare, 
none  but  the  sovereign  having  a  right  to  wear 
sandals.  The  dress  of  the  women,  though  sim- 
ple, consists  of  a  greater  number  of  articles 
than  that  of  the  men.  They  use  several  cloths 
or  handkerchiefs;  the  neck,  arms,  and  anclni, 
are  adorned  with  beads  and  cowries ;  and  tings 
of  silver,  or  baser  metal,  encircle  the  flivvers. 
The  ears  are  so  pierced  as  to  admit  the  little 
finger,  and  a  coral  bend  of  that  size,  red  sealing 
wax,  or  a  piece  of  oyiter-shell,  stuck  into  each. 
Girls,  before  the  age  of  puberty,  wear  nothing 
but  a  string  of  beads  or  shells  round  the  loins, 
and  young  women  usually  expose  the  breasts. 
The  general  character  of  the  Dahomese  is  marked 
by  a  strange  mixture  of  ferocity  and  politeness. 
The  former  appears  in  the  treatment  of  their 
enemies ;  the  latter  they  possess  far  above  most  of 
the  .\fri(^ii  nation.s  with  whom  we  have  hitherto 
had  any  intercourse.  Abomey,  the  capital, 
lies  between  long.  3°  and  4°  E.,  and  in  lat.  f 
50- N. 

DAILLE  (John),  a  protestant  minister  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  most  esteemed  by  the 
Catholics  of  all  the  controveraial  writers  amoug 
the  Protestants.  He  was  tutor  to  two  of  the 
grandsons  of  the  illustrious  M.  du  Plessis  Mor- 
uai.  Mr.  Uaille  having  lived  fourteen  yean  in 
this  family,  travelled  into  Italy  with  his  two 
pupils ;  one  nf  them  died  abroad  ;  with  the  other 
he  visited  Italy,  Switzerland, Germany,  Flanders 
Holland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1621. 
He  was  received  minister  in  1G23,  and  became 
chaplain  tu  the  family  of  M.  Moinai.  In  IC'^a 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Sau- 
raur,  and  in  1020  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  composed  several 
works.  His  first  work,(>ftlic  Use  of  the  Fathers, 
was  his  masterpiece  ;  printed  in  1631.  He  died 
in  1670,  aged  seventy-seven. 
DAILY.    See  Dav. 

DA  I  NT,  ndj.  ■\     Fr.   duin,    delicate. 

Dain'tcocs,  (id^.  /FromLat. i&ni, atootli, 
DiiNTY,  n.  i.k,  «(;.s  because  pleasing  to  tlie 
DAiir'TiLY,a<fo.  i  palate,  as  Miniheu 
Dain'tiiiess,  II.  f.     J  says:  delicious,  exqui- 
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site,  or  of  a9:r(>eable  taite ;  elegant  The  adverb 
«n>l  substantives  follow  the  meaning  of  the 
actjeciive. 

Be  not  dennm*  •<  hii  dnmlia ;  for  they  are  deceit- 
ful meat.  Proverbt  xxiit.  3. 
Both  halle  and  chunbree,  edie  in  hit  degree^ 
Housci  of  nfiin;  (tuSed  with  plenlrc  ; 
Tbrr  isaykt  ibou  tee  of  deinlami  rilailla 
That  may  be  fouod  aa  far  as  lastoth  iLaille. 

Chancer.     Canl.  TaUt. 
Thcr  may  men  feat  and  realtee  bcholdc, 
ind  dewitt*  mo  than  I  can  you  dcvtae, 
Bui  all  to  dere  they  bought  it  or  tliey  riie.     Id. 

N«  poeu  wiu,  that  paiMlb  painter  farro 
Is  picturing  the  paru  of  Beauty  iaynt. 
Bo  hard  a  workmanibip  adventure  darre. 

SpenKT.     Faerie  Qame. 

Hi«;hrr  concoction  i>  required  for  6weetne»«,  or 
piraiurc  of  tiite,  and  therefore  all  your  iaivty  plumbs 
are  a  Utile  dry.  Bocoti. 

Truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not 
•how  the  roanks  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  of  the 
world,  half  to  stately  and  iamlitg  as  caodlclighL  Id. 

My  house,  within  the  city, 
la  richly  furnished  with  phte  and  gold , 
Basona  and  ewen  u>  lave  her  dainty  haodt. 

Shakxpcart. 

Which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  T  She  that  makes  dainty, 
I'll  swear  hath  corns.         Id.     Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Therefore  to  horse  ; 
And  let  OS  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  iliift  away.  Id.     ifacbelh. 

Why,  that's  my  dainty ;  I  shall  mits  ihoe  ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom,     id.    Tempett, 

What  should  yet  thy  palate  plcuc  7 
Daitt/inee'  and  softer  case. 
Sleeked  limbt  and  finest  blood  T       JBcn  Joneon. 

The  duke  exceeded  ia  the  da*>i<inec«  of  his  leg  and 
loot,  and  Ihe  carl  in  the  fine  shape  of  his  bands. 

Wotton. 

It  was  Bote  Dotoiioas  for  tba  iaintintti  of  ihr  pro- 
vision which  ha  i«rved  la  it,  than  for  the  miuninrsi 
of  the  dish.  HaiiwiU  tmProrulenct. 

Why  thouM  ye  be  so  cruel  to  yourself. 
And  to  those  dainty  liml>t,  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  nsage  and  ssft  delicacy  !         Milton. 

She  then  produced  her  dairy  store. 
And  oobought  daintiee  of  the  poor.    Dryden. 

Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse. 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse.     Prior. 

Ihc  shepherd  twains«  with  sure  abundance  blest. 
On  the  fat  fluck  and  ratal  daimliu  feast.  Pope. 

n.M'UY,  n.  t.  i  From  dey,  says  Lye,  an 
I>*i'kt-maii).  jold  woril  for  niilk.  The 
milk-lioiisp,  or  place  where  it  is  manaf^'d .  A 
dairy-maid  and  inilk-tnaid,  are  nearly  synony- 
mous. In  Gloucestershire,  the  dairy  is  still  called 
a  dpy-liou«e.  Yet  we  supply  a  very  early  tue  of 
'  dairies.' 

Citees  and  bwrghes,  (aide*  liigh  and  Wwtt*. 
Thorpes  and  bane*.  shepanM  aad  daiiim. 
This  maketh  that  ihii  ben  D»  Faatiea. 

Chmetr.  CmM.  TaUe, 

Datnet  being  well  houatwiTcd,  an  eseMdiag  com- 
lat'dioua.  ilacm. 
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Children,  in  d^ary  cooniriet,  do  wt* 
where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and 

You  have  no  more  worth 
Than  the  coarse  and  country  fairy. 
That  (lotb  haunt  the  hearth  or  dai^. 
She  in  pens  his  flticks  will  fold. 
And  then  produce  her  dairy  store.  Drjim^ 

The  poorett  oi  the  si:x  have  ttitl  an  itch. 
To  know  tlieir  foKunes,  equal  to  the  rich  ; 
The  dairymaid  enquires  if  she  shall  take 
The  trusty  taylor,  and  the  ciMik  forsake. 

Come  up  quickly,   or  we   shall  conclude  that 
art  in  love  with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairy  aattadi* 

A 

Dairy.     The  operations  of  the  dairy  are 
necled  wiih  the  domestic  comforts  of  almost 
English  family.     Man  is  here  seen  taking 
useful   and  honorable  direction  of  the  worlci 
nature  for  which  he  was  desired,  and  hit 
nal  companion,  when  a  good  housewife,  ii 
more  than  '  a  help  meet'  for  him.     She   is 
rally,  and  for  the  great  benefit  of  both  partiea, 
trusted   with   the  practical  management  of 
department,  even  of  extensive  farming  establi 
ments ;  and  so  large  a  portion  of  '  skill,  frugalil 
cleanliness,  and  industry,'  is  required,  as  a 
dem  author  well  observes,  in  hardly  any  other 
the  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife. 

In  onr  articles  Acriccltube  and  Bos  we 
entered  pretty  lari;i'ly  into  the  natural  h 
and  peculiarities  of  the  only  animal  nliiise 
is  extensively  used  in  this  country ;  vt  shall, 
this  paper,  principally  advert, — I.  To  the 
tion  and  general  mauagemeni  of  cows  kept 
tlie  dairy,  and  by  cuw-keepers,  as  they  are  tern 
3.  To  Uie  operations  of  the  regular  dairy  in 
cheese  and  butter  counties,  particularly  the 
mer :  for  in  our  article  Bi;tter   will  be   bi 
many  useful  directions  with  regard  to  thai  ii 
portant  manufacture.    3.  We  shall  o0er  a  few 
marks  on  the  structure  of  the  dairy-house  and  iH 
furniture. 

i.  Of  the  Klcction  und  mtmagemcnl  ofctttoi. — 
Ib  and  about  London  the  Holdemess  cows,  ■ 
variety  of  the  short-homed  breed,  are  preferred. 
They  have  large  carcases  and  yield  a  irreat  quan* 
lity  of  milk.  They  lake  their  name  from  a  div 
Irictlo  Yorkshire,  where,  as  well  as  in  thecotinty 
of  Durham,  they  are  extensively  bred  ;  but 
English  counties  have  cultivated  the  breed 
some  degree.  The  Edinburgh  dairy-men 
the  short-homed  cow  of  Roxburghshire  for 
lar  reasons.  Ayrshire  has  also  a  celebi 
breed.  In  Lancashire  (and  in  the  neighboutbood 
of  Liverpool  this  topic  has  been  well  canvi 
a  native  long-homed  cow  is  said  to  have  a 
neral  preference.  The  Guernsey  breed  is 
highly  valuable  for  its  rich  and  abundant  m 
At  Caton,  in  Lancashire,  in  Mr.  Ilodgw 
dairy  establishment,  a  long-ho.ned  cow  yiel( 
eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  fnut  pounds 
butler  per  week  on  an  avcra^-e  of  twelve  rooni 
during  which  period  one  of  the  jhorl-hoi 
breed  gave  nine  quarts  per  day  and  four  poui 
and  a  Italf  uf  butter  per  week,  both  having  what 
they  chose  to  take  of  exactly  ilie  same  kind  ot 
food,  liul  tlie  quantity  each  consumed  WM  not 
noted.  Dr.  Anoeraon  s  strong  reconlmendAtloa 
of  the  AUlerney  cows,  as  afl'oiding  '  the  tichetf 
milk  hitherto  known;    tliough  there  aie  waag 
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of  difTerent  kinds  which  afford  mucli 
than  others,'  as  he  sayi,  seems  long 
kept  op  the  pabtic  preference  for  tliem 
disUicts. 

koomi  lo  afford  milk  and  butter  of  the 
Uiita,  will  of  courte  be  selected ;  but 
breed  teems  to  be  a  uniform 
Rofwctable  cow-keepers  rarel;  breed 
acuul  experience  of  the  animal  is 
lest;  and  the  quantity  of  milk 
10  be,  in  this  case,  the  sole  ground 
Those  who  supply  the  metropolis 
ftactatljr  ptirchase  their  cows  at  from 
years  old,  and  in  calf,  at  Islineton, 
Some  of  them  own  several  hun- 
Itte  oanit>cr  scattered  in  and  abont 
it  oleaiated  at  about  9000.  Ten  bulls 
kB^  allowed  to  a  stock  of  300  cows,  and 
•ent  to  Smithfield  market  at  one, 
dass  old.  The  quantity  of  milk 
average,  by  each  cow,  is  said  to  be 
tm  a  4aj'.  or  328S  quarts  per  annum. 
U*  expense  of  their  food  is  estimated 
liddlcscx  Kqiort  at  lOi.  2d.,  and  the 
aboot  £5.  7>.  per  annum. 
I  an  often  confined  in  the  cow- 
W  the  premises  adjoining,  during  the 
M  of  (heir  being  aevotea  to  the  pur- 
Uw  cow-keeper ;  but  respectable  esia- 
>t  Mm  ibem  out  to  grass  in  the  spring. 
(hi  Cbejr  are  turned  into  their  stalls,  and 
IMt  tluee  in  the  morning  with  half  a 
o(  i^ins.  From  four  to  half-past 
tliey  are  milked  for  the  retail  dealers; 
}  Rceive  a  bushel  each  of  green  food  oi 
and  aoon  after  at  t)ie  rale  of  a  truss  ot 
lunr  <o  ten  cows.  Hiey  are  now  turned 
'  tne  cow-yard,  from  eight  to  twelve 
about  half-past  one  to  three  are 
M  Bgiiin  as  in  the  morning.  Tliis 
|ulai  plin  from  Scptembei  to  May  at 
doting  llie  liirnip  season.  At  other 
tin*  year  e4hbai;es  and  lares  diversify 
_  niil  ihey  are  turned  out  to  grass 
■  '   <}i  fixtd  is  supplied  to  them), 

III!  in  the  field  all  night ;  but 
itijr  fod  with  grains  to  increase  tlieir 
«  tills  period. 

"~  "en  of  Edinburgh,  according  to 
It  of  tile  Encyclopirdia  Uritannica, 
it  for  (heir  interest  lo  keep  their  cows 
or»r  year,  or  even  so  long,  if  they  can 
M  MOiMrr,  '  Their  object  is  to  have  as 
Mrtiljr  of  Diilk  as  possible  in  the  first 
and  when  the  cows  fall  off  in  mUking, 
BM  always  do  from  between  four  and 
■An  calving,  to  prepare  them  spce- 
bMcher.  Most  of  the  cnws  continue 
daal  of  milk  while  (hey  are  faKen- 
vntil  they  are  sent  lo  the  shambles. 
ibey  should  sell  to  the  butcher  at 
fMit  by  the  cow-keeper.  Their  food 
V  I*  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains  and 
•bellings  or  small  bran,  grass  und 
id  in  winter  the  same  grains,  dreg  and 
h  luntips  and  potatoes,  and  hay  instead 
Wl.rn  grains  are  scarce, cut  or  chopped 
;cd  Willi  tlicm.  Some  of  them  are  sent 
Mi  fclda  Mat  die  city,  for  about  two 


months,  during  the  best  of  the  grass  season;  but 
even  then  a  certain  number  must  be  kept  in  the 
house,  for  consuming  the  grains,  which  are  pur- 
chased by  contract  for  a  whole  year.' 

'  With  regard  to  management,  the  cow-keepers 
begin  with  grains,  dreg,  and  bran,  mixed  toge- 
ther, at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  feed  a  se- 
cond time  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
a  third  from  seven  to  eight  in  theevening.  Grass 
in  summer,  and  turnips  or  potatoes  iii  winter, 
are  given  at  both  intervals.  A  small  quantity  of 
straw  is  laid  below  the  grass,  which  absorbs  its 
moisture,  and  is  eaten  after  the  gross ;  and,  in 
winter,  straw  or  hay  is  given  after  the  tumi|>s. 
Part  of  the  turnips  or  potatoes  are  boiled,  parti- 
cularly when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grains,  and 
intermixed  with  them.  The  expense  in  summer 
is  said  to  be  2i.  10)ii.,  and  in  winter  3i.  7\d. 
per  day,  for  each  cow.  The  cows  are  seldom 
milked  more  than  twice  a-day  :  for  about  a  month 
afier  being  bought,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
milk  them  three  times.  The  common  periods  of 
milking  are  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from 
three  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  and,  when  milked 
a  third  time,  nine  in  tlie  evening.  Their  produce 
in  milk,  when  fed  as  already  slated,  may  average 
about  seven  Scotch  pints,  or  nearly  twelve  quarts 
and  H  half  daily,  per  cow.  When  the  cows  are 
smaller,  and  not  .'>o  well  fed,  five  pints,  or  about 
nine  quarts,  are  said  to  be  the  average.  'I'he  price 
of  milk  in  Edinburgh  used  to  be  6d.  per  pint, 
but  of  late  it  has  been  sometimes  lower  in  sum- 
mer. This  is  said  to  be  very  little  more  than  the 
price  of  the  food.  For  interest  of  money,  risk, 
expenses  of  management,  and  pmht,  (here  is  the 
dung,  worth  £3.  lOt.  for  each  cow;  some  savings 
on  the  cows  while  at  grass,  which  costs  only  li.  Bd. 
per  day ;  and,  probably,  a  small  advance  of  price 
may  be  commonly  got  from  the  butcher,  when 
the  cows  are  skilfully  selected  and  well  managed. 
There  have  been  instances  of  cow-feeders  con- 
tracting with  others  lo  retail  their  milk  ;  but  the 
practice  is  not  common.  The  cow-kcepers  ge- 
nerally retaU  it  themselves.  In  one  instance  a 
guinea  a-week  for  the  milk  of  each  cow  was 
paid  by  retailers  to  9  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh.' 

'  Comparing  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
dairies,'  continues  the  above  writer,  '  there  seems 
to  be  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  best  of  the 
latter  of  no  less  than  three  quarts  and  a  half  per 
day.  If  ibis  be  the  fact,  perhaps  it  is  owing  to 
the  whole  of  the  Minhurgh  cows  being  always 
in  milk ;  none  of  them  being  kept  fur  yusirs,  and 
bred  from,  as  in  the  London  dairies.' 

Dr.  Atidersons's  general  aphorisms  on  -the 
subject  of  the  qualities  of  milk  cannot  be  loo 
well  impressed  on  all  dairy  and  cow-keepers.  He 
says,  1.  Of  the  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  any 
time,  that  which  comes  first  is  always  thinnest, 
and  continues  to  increase  in  thickness  lo  tlie  last 
drop.  This  is  proved  by  experiment ;  and  sO' 
great  is  the  importance  of  attending  to  it,  that  the 
person  wbo,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  loses 
but  half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  loses,  in  fact,  as  much 
cream  as  would  be  afforded  by  six  or  eight  pints 
at  the  beginning,  and  loses  besides  that  part  of 
th(.  cream  which  zlone  can  give  richness  and  high 
flavor  to  his  butter     2.  When   milk  Oirows  up 
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cream  lothe  surface,  that  poilion  wliitli  rises  first 
will  be  tliiclier,  and  of  belter  quality,  aa  well  a' 
in  (creater  quantity,  than  that  wliich  rises  in  a  se- 
cond equal  portion  of  time.  3.  Thick  milk  throws 
up  a  siniiller  quantity  of  cream  to  the  surface  than 
such  as  is  tliinner;  but  that  cream  is  of  a  richer 
quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk,  it 
will  aiTord  a  considerably  prealer  quantity  of 
cream  than  before,  but  its  quality  is  at  the  same 
time  greatly  debased.  4.  Milknhen  carried  in 
vessels  to  any  distance,  so  as  to  suffer  considerable 
agitation,  never  tlirows  up  cream  so  rich,  nor  in 
stich  quantity,  as  if  the  same  had  been  put  into 
tlie  milk-pans  without  auy  a^'itation.  From  these 
aphorisms,  the  following  corollariesare  deducible. 
1.  The  cows  ou^lit  always  to  be  milked  as  near 
the  dairy  as  possible.  2.  The  uiilk  of  different 
cowi  should  be  kefit  by  themselves,  tliut  the 
good  cows  may  be  distinguished  from  the  bad. 
3.  For  butter  of  a  very  fine  quality,  tlie  first- 
drawn  milk  ought  alwavj  lo  be  ke['t  separate 
from  the  UisU 

Tlic  Fanners'  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  supplies  the 
following  directions  on  the  subject  of^  feeding 
slalU'<l  cows,  as  (hose  which  are  practically  ^iven 
by  a  very  nitelli|;ent  dairy-man,  to  his  cow- 
fccder  and  milkers,  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey  : — 

1.  To  the  feeder.  '  Go  to  the  cow-slall  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  wiuler  and  summer; 
give  each  cow  half  a  bushel  of  the  field-beet, 
carrots,  turnips,  or  potatoes  cut;  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  hour  the  dairy-maid  comes  to  milk  them, 
give  each  some  hny,  and  let  them  feed  till  they 
are  all  milked.  If  any  cow  refuse  hay,  give  her 
80ini'thini{  she  will  eat,  such  as  grains,  carrots, 
Ik.,  durin).'  the  time  she  is  milking,  as  it  is  iiliso- 
liitely  necessary  the  cow  should  feed  whilst  milk- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  woman  has  finished  milking 
in  tht!  morning,  turn  the  cows  into  the  airing 
ground,  and  let  there  be  plenty  of  fresh  water  in 
the  troughs;  at  nine  o'clock  give  each  cow  three 
gallons  of  a  mixture  composed  of  eight  gallons  of 
grains  and  four  gallons  of  bran  or  pollard  ;  when 
ihey  have  enten  that,  put  some  hay  into  llic  cribs; 
at  twelve  o'clock  give  each  three  gallons  of  the 
oiinture  ns  liefore ;  if  any  cow  looks  for  more, 
give  her  another  gallon ;  on  the  contrary,  if  she 
will  not  eat  what  you  give  her,  take  it  out  of  the 
manger,  never  at  one  time  leltine  a  con  have 
more  than  she  will  eat  up  dean.  Mind  and  keep 
your  mangers  clean,  that  they  do  not  eel  sour. 
At  two  o'clock  ^ivc  each  cow  half  a  bushel  of 
carrots,  fielJ-beet,  or  tu[ni]>s;  look  tlie  turnips, 
&c.,  over  well  before  you  give  them  to  the  cows, 
as  one  rotten  turnip,  &c.  will  give  a  bad  taste  to 
the  milk,  and  must  likely  spoil  a  whole  dairy  of 
butter.  At  four  o'clock  put  die  cows  into  the 
stall  tn  be  milked  ;  feed  them  on  hay  as  vuu  did 
■t  milkiiiK  time  in  the  morning,  ever  keeiiing  in 
mind  that  the  cow  whilst  milking  must  feed  on 
something.  At  six  o'clock  i;ivc  each  cow  thrre 
gallons  of  till'  mitlurc  .'i«  biloir.  Uock  thtm  up 
at  eight  o'clock.  Twice  iii  a  week  put  tutu  eacn 
Cow's  feed,  at  noon,  a  quart  of  mall  du»l.' 

2.  'I'll  Ihe  timry-muui.    Mlo  to  the  cuu-slall  at 


seven  o'clock  ;  lake  Willi 
sponRr,  and  w."''  •  "  i'  ■■ 
milking  :  do» 
winter  and  sun. 


you  colli  water  and  a 
'w's  udder  <li  "■  l.,  lorw 
r  well  Willi 
laco,  and  i^ 


Keep  your  hands  and  arms  dcaa.     Milk 
cow  as  dry  as  you   can,  rooming  and 
and  when   you  have  milked   each  cow,  as 
suppose,  dry,  begin  again  with  the  cow  you  I 
milked,  and  drip  them  each;  for  the  pnn 
reason  of  cows  failing  in  their  milk  is  from 
ligencc  in  not  milking  each  cow  dry,  panic 
at  the  time  the  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
fer  no  one  to  milk  a  cow  but  yourself,  aod  I 
no  gossiping  in  the  stall.     Every  Salarday  i 
give  in  an  exact  account  of  the  quantity  of 
each  cow  has  given  in  the  week. 

•  Where  butler  is  the  principal  object,' 
Mr.  Ixiudon,  '  such  cows  should  always  be « ' 
as  are  known  lo  afford  the  best  and  largest  i)ii 
tity  of  milk  and  cream,  of  whatever  breed  i' 
may  be.  But  the  quantity  of  buUer  to  be  i 
from  a  given  number  of  cows  must  always  i 
pend  on  a  variety  of  contingent  circumstaoe 
such  as  tlie  size  and  goodness  of  the  beasts, 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  food,  and  the  dit 
of  time  from  calving.  As  to  llie  first,  it  i 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  a  large  cow  will  \ 
greater  store  of  milk  than  one  of  a  smaller  i 
tlinugh  cows  of  equal  size  differ  as  to  the  quaoti^ 
of  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of  each  :  it  i 
therefore,  on  those  cows  whose  milk  is  not  < 
in  large  abundance,  bui  which,  from  a  peeuU 
inherent  richness,  yields  a  lliick  cream,  that  I 
butler  dairy-roan  is  to  place  his  chief  dcpende 
and  where  a  cow  is  deficient  in  either  of  tl 
she  should  be  parted  with,  and  her  place 
pliei'  by  one  more  proper  for  this  use.  As  lo4 
TCcoiid  particular,  namely,  the  kind  and  qu 
of  the  food,  those  who  would  wish  to  profit 
dairy,  ought  to  provide  for  their  cows  f 
superior  goodness,  to  be  given  tliem  in  tba'i 
of  winter,  and  this  in  an  unlimited  degree, 
they  may  always  feed  till  ihey  arc  perfectly  i 
fied.  And,  when  the  vreather  will  pemiit,  th« 
cows  should  be  indulged  with  an  oullu  IB 
marshes  or  low  meadow-grounds,  where  they  raajr 
feed  on  such  green  vegetables  as  are  pmmit 
which  is  far  preferable  lo  the  practice  of  i 
fining  lliem  the  whole  day  on  ilry  meal,  will  i 
able  them  lo  yield  greater  plenty  of  milk,  i 
will  give  a  fine  yellow  color  to  tlie  butler  cvuilj 
the  winter  season.' 

ii.   The  DjKrutiotu  of  Ike  rtgular  dairia  at  \ 
cheese  and  butter  counties  have  been  \> 
lo  be   Very  little  improved  by  the  a; 
modern  science  lo  farming      Dr.  Ai 
Mr.  M.irsholl  are  the  only  scientific  u 
attention  seems  to  have  been  turned  tn 
The  latter,  in  Ins  liuriU  Economy  a  ■ 
ihirt,  has  registered  a  number  ornl)~< 
the  lieut  of  ihe  dairy-room,  and  of  the  milk  wIk 
the  rennet  was  applied  in  cheese-making;  on  i 
time  lequired  for  coagulation  ;  and  the  I 
the  whey  after  :   but  the  chemistry  of  these  i 
ao<l   productions  has  been  wholly  negia 
present.     We  cannot  therefore   do   betti 
present  the  reader  with  the  following  |iO(h 
count  of  the  cheeses  best  known  in  ihi*  i 

C'AuAinr  cheese   is  prepared  in  tlif  folio 
manner  : — The  evening's  milk  is  not  touched  I 
the  nimt  morning',  when  the  cream  is  tak 
ami  put  to  warm  in  a  metal   pan   heati 
Lulling  water.     The  cows  being  luilkol  i 
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t,  the  new  milk,  and  that  of  the  pre- 

M,  thus  prepared,  are  poured  intt)  a 

rtnlti  to^tlier  with  the  cnam.      A  piece  nf 

kept  in  luke-warm  water  from  the  pre- 

r  ervoing,  is  put  into  the  tub  io  order  to 

!  the  milk  ;  with  which,   if  the  cheese  is 

to  be   colored,   a    small   •quantity   of 

>(<nofu  infusion  ofmarigolds,  or  carrots,) 

rtit>be4  <be  and  mixed ;   the  whole  is  tlien 

miied  IcwAff,  and,  heine  covered  up  w;inn,  it 

ia  klkowM  Io  «tand  alH>ut  half  an  hour,  when  it 

■•  Ultacd  anr  with  a  howl,  to  separate  the  whey 

I  dte  emit,  and  broken  soon  after  into  very 

particiies :  the  whey  being  separated,  by 

•  time,  is  taken  from  the  curd,  which 

I  nTdte  twittotn,  and  is  then  collected  into  a 

oaM  nf  1  rovided  with  a  slip,  or  loose 

BCMd,  diameter  of  the  bottom,  for 

tm  K'  of  elfectmg  this   separation; 

IB  wh:  i»  placed,  weiijliin'^'  from  sixty 

to  Hi'  orlifr  to  pro.sj  out  the  whey. 

^••nri  nres  a  creater  de^ee  of  solidity 

It  -.  and  turned  over  several  limes, 

'  whry,  atid  aiiiin  pressed  with 

•  '    ■'.  ill  l"iir«i>.Ti'.v. 

1    '  >  consume  about  an  hour 

.v.i  taken  from  the  .ub  and 

II    by    the    liund,  salted,  and 

1  It.   ilie  deptli  of  which  is  en- 

t^d  to  the  top.      llie  side 

I,  both  l>y  hand  and  witli 

well   weighted ;   and   wooden 

I  round  the  cheese,  at  the  centre, 

itly   drawn  out.      It   i»  then 

vat,  a  cloth  l>eiin{  previously 

it,  and  reversed  on  the  clolli 

or  a^in  uito  the  same,  if  well 

'  ...J  to  it.   The 

.  Iiy  the  h^iid 

'   ^>ri,  weiijlited  and 

vrlicy  is  extracted. 

.;  is  »v.'uin  reversetl 

liktwise  Hani.t'd  with  a  clotli 

ri   hoop,  or  bimler,  put  round 

ilitf  cheese  and  within  tiiC  sides 

■  rnier  lieiiij;  previously  enclosed 

M>i,  iiui  lis  edges  put  within  the  vessel. 

«Tt<in5  operations  are   performed   from 

k  m  the  morning  till  one  at 

lilt  of  the  cheese  requires  about 

■  must  be  twice  turned  in 

n  wire  skewers  are  passcii 

\      'Hie  next  morning  it 

T'  .~rd  acmn,  as  likewise 

;,  ..  '  (.ceding  day,  about  the 

^)|■»\■  i. lived  to  llio  sailing-room, 

IliC  It..  ..         .  .illed  and  u  clolli  binder 

11.    Alter  this  )irocess  the  cheese  is 

twice  daily,  for  six  or  seven  days  ;  then 

or  liirce  weeks  to  dry,  during  which  lirn>' 

■mud  and  cleaned  every  day  ;  and  at  lengtii 

m  the  common  cheese-room,   on  u 

floor  coveted  with  straw,  where  it  is 

daily  till  it  acquirvrs  a  snfticient  dett;ree  of 

The  room  should  be  of  a  moderate 

>1l^  but  !  '      r  cnrteiit  of  air,  mu>t  he 

pwiinfil  lit  liiis  generally  cracks  the 

Ttnii  •'<ii>ii>i.>.  or  rinds,  are  sornclinit's 

wilk  butter  or  oil  to  give  them  a  coat. 


'  A  dairy  farm  of  100  acres,'  sayi  an  intelligent 
writer  on  the  agriculture  of  Cheshire,  '  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  the  following  proportions : 
from  ten  to  fourteen  acres  of  oats,  from  six  to 
eight  acres  of  fallow  wheat,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  summer  fallow;  the  remainder  consists  of 
meadow  and  pasture,  the  former  occupying  about 
twelve  acres.  The  good  dairy  farmer  attends 
more  to  the  size,  fnmi,  and  produce  of  the  udder 
of  his  cow  than  to  any  fancied  beauty  of  shape. 
Tliis  consideration  induces  him  to  be  particular 
in  the  breeding  and  rearing  his  calves,  and  in  the 
management  of  his  cows  during  the  winter  and 
summer  seasons.  The  annual  quantity  of  cheese 
made  from  each  cow  varies  from  50  to  500  lbs. 
and  upwards,  the  produce  depending  on  the 
goodness  of  the  land,  the  quality  of  the  pasture, 
the  seasons,  and  tlic  manner  in  which  the  stock 
are  wintered.  On  the  whole,  the  average  pro- 
duce may  be  estimated  at  300  lbs.  from  each 
animal.  The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  daily  by 
each  cow,  according  to  this  estimate,  will  be 
ab<..ut  eight  quarts,  which  it  is  calculated  will 
produce  one  pound  of  cheese. 

'  On  tlie  dairy  farms  one  woman-servant  is 
generally  kept  to  every  ten -cows,  who  is  ero- 

filoyed  in  winter  in  spinning,  and  other  house- 
lold  business,  but  in  mUking  is  assisted  by  al. 
the  other  servants  of  the  farm.  The  cheese  is 
chiefly  sold  in  London,  being  exported  from 
(.'liesicr,  Krodsliam-bridge,  and  Warrington.  A 
large  quantity  goes  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol, 
some  more  is  disposed  of  to  the  Yorkshire 
dealers,  and  some  goes  into  Scotland.  Tlic 
]>rapcr  season  for  calving  is  reckoned  to  be  from 
ilie  bi-ginningof  March  to  tiie  beginning  of  May; 
and  during  these  months  there  is  more  veal  fed 
in  Cheshire  than  in  any  other  county  in  th» 
k'.ngilom,  though  generally  killed  to  spare  the 
milk." 

Gloucester  cheese  a  made  of  milk  immediately 
from  tlie  cow  ;  but  which,  in  summer,  is  thought 
too  hot,  and  is  therefore  lowered  to  tlie  requisite 
degree  of  heat,  before  the  rennet  is  added,  by 
jiouring  in  skim-milk,  or,  if  tliat  will  not  answer, 
by  the  addition  of  water.  .\s  soon  as  the  curd 
'  is  come,'  it  is  broken  with  a  double  cheese- 
knife,  and  also  with  the  hand,  in  order  to  clear  it 
from  the  whey,  which  is  ladled  off.  The  curd, 
being  thus  freed  from  the  principal  p.irt  of  the 
whey,  is  put  into  vats,  which  arc  set  in  the  press 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  to  extract  all 
tlie  remaining  liquid.  It  is  then  turni-Hl  out  of 
the  vats  into  the  cheese-tubs  a^uin  ;  bruki.n  small 
and  scalded  with  a  pail-fullof  water,  lowered  with 
whey,  about  three  parts  water  to  one  of  whey  ; 
and  tlie  whole  is  briskly  agitateil,  the  cunl  and 
water  being  equally  mixed  together.  After  hav- 
ing stood  a  few  minutes,  to  let  the  curd  subside, 
the  liquor  is  t<oiircd  off;  and  the  former  collected 
into  a  vat,  the  surface  of  which  is,  when  about 
half  full,  sprinkU>d  with  a  little  salt,  filial  is  worked 
in  among  the  curd.  The  vat  is  then  filled  up, 
and  the  whole  mass  turned  two  or  three  times  in 
it,  tlic  edces  being  pared  and  the  middle  rounded 
up  at  each  turning.  At  length  the  cunl  is  put 
into  a  cloth  and  placed  in  the  press,  whence  it 
is  carried  to  the  shelves,  and  turned,  generally, 
once  a  day  till  it  lias  acipiifed  a  sulhcieiit  degiM 
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of  eompactnws  to  enable  it  to  undergo  the  ope- 
ration of  nashin^. 

Parmcuut  cheese  hui  long  been  famous  for  its 
richness  and  flavor  ;  the  following  mode  of  ma- 
nulacture  is  described  m  the  Annates  de  Cheroie. 
The  size  of  these  cheeses  »aries  from  sixty  to  180 
pounds,  according  to  the  number  of  cows  in  each 
dairy.  During  the  heat  of  summer  cheese  is 
made  erery  day,  but  in  the  cooler  months  milk 
will  keep  longer,  and  the  cheese  is  made  every 
other  day.  The  summer  cheese,  which  Is  the 
best,  it  made  of  the  evening  milk,  after  harm; 
been  skimmed  in  the  morning  and  at  noon. 
Doth  kinds  of  milk  arc  poured  together  into  a 
caldron  capable  of  holding  about  130  gallons, 
of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  bell,  and  suspended 
CD  the  arm  of  a  lever  so  as  to  he  moved  off  and  on 
the  fire  at  pleasure.  In  this  caldron  the  milk  is 
gradually  licated  to  the  temperature  of  about  1 30"; 
It  is  DOW  removed  fmm  the  tire,  and  kept  c]uiet 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  When  all  internal  mo- 
tion has  cfase<l,  the  rennet  is  added  ;  this  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf, 
fermente<l  togellier  with  wheaten  meal  and  salt ; 
and  the  metliod  of  using  it  is  to  tie  a  piece,  of 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  in  a  piece  of  linen  cloth, 
and  steep  it  in  the  milk,  squeezing  it  from  time  to 
time;  a  sufficiency  of  rennet  soon  passes  through 
the  cloth  into  the  milk,  which  is  now  to  be  well 
stirred,  and  afterwards  led  to  rest  that  it  may 
coagulate.  In  al>out  an  hour  the  coagulation  is 
complete,  and  then  the  milk  is  again  put  over  tlie 
lire,  and  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  145 
degrees. 

During  the  time  it  is  heating  the  mass  is 
l>riskly  agitated,  till  the  curd  separates  in  small 
lumps ;  part  of  the  whey  Ls  then  taken  out,  and 
a  small  |>uninn  of  tatfmn  is  added  to  the  remain- 
der in  order  to  color  it.  When  the  curd  is  thus 
broken  sufficiently  small,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
whey  is  taken  out  and  two  pailfuls  of  cold  water 
is  pour<>d  in;  the  temperature  is  thus  lowered  so 
M  to  enable  the  d.iiryman  to  collect  the  curd,  by 
passing  a  cloth  underneath  it  and  gathering  it 
up  at  the  comers ;  tlie  curd  is  now  pressed  into 
1  frame  of  wood  like  a  bushel  without  a  bottom, 
pluced  on  a  solid  table  and  covered  by  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  having  a  gr«at  stone  or  weicht 
on  the  lop.  In  the  course  of  the  night  it  cools, 
iwiumes  a  firm  consistence,  and  parts  with  the 
whey  :  tlie  next  day  one  •txde  is  rubbed  with  salt, 
niid  tlie  succeeding  day  the  cheese  is  turned  and 
the  other  side  is  niblied  with  salt  in  the  same 
manner  as  bifore.  Tliis  alternate  salting  of  each 
side  is  practised  for  about  forty  days ;  after  this 
period  the  outer  crust  of  the  cheese  is  pare<l  off, 
aud  the  fresh  surface  is  coaled  with  liiis<^H  ml. 
The  convex  sides  are  then  cfiloie<l  icil  with  ar- 
notto,  and  the  cheese  is  fit  for  sale. 

The  SlUlim  cheeses,  called  the  Parmesan  of 
England,  arc  unully  made  in  cylindrical  vats, 
and  weigh  from  six  to  twelve  ^loiiiids  e:ich.  Iin- 
me<lialely  after  they  urc  made  they  should  lie  put 
into  Imxi-s  made  exactly  to  fit  thciii,  a»  they  ar* 
•o  extremely  rich,  that,  without  this  precaution, 
they  would  Ik'  apl  tii  bulge  out  and  break  asunder. 
In  these  l^ixr-s  they  shuu.d  be  daily  turned,  and 
kept  two  years;  they  ^re  then  fit  for  sale.  Some 
aau*  tbem  to  «  net  like  a  caboage-<ie«,  so  (iwl 
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they  appear  when  made  like  an  aeora ;  but  f 
are  never  so  good  as  the  others, having  a  I' 
co:tt,  and  wanting  tlie  rich  flavor  and  i 
of  the  others.    The  manufacture  of  these  < 
is  not  confined  to  Stilton  and  its  neighUMiii 
as  many  other  persons  in  liuntingdon>hire, 
also   Rutland  and  Northampton  shires.  auk/H 
similar  sort,  sell  them  for  tlie  same   price, 
give  them  the  name  of  Stilton  cheeses.      Il  i 
observed  by  Mr.  Hazard,  that,  though  the  I 
ers  about  Stilton  are  remarkable  for  the  claanl^ 
ness  of  tlieir  dairies,  they  take  very  little  uttaa 
with  the  rennet ;  for  if  tliey  did  they  would  not 
have  so  many  foulty  and  unsound  cheeses.    TW 
inhabitants  of  other  countries  might  make  in;;o(4 
cheese  as  that  of  Stilton  if  they  would  adi 
the  same  plan,  which  is  this: — They   r. 
cheese  every  morning,  and  to  tliis  m^  '  • 
milk  lliey  add  the  cream  taken  from  thai 
was  milked  the  night  before.     This,  and  tiic  • 
of  their  cheeses,  it  is  said,  are  the  only  ; 
why  they  are  preferred  to  others,  their  land 
being  in  any  respect  superior  to  that  of 
countries. 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr.  Hazard  gives  tbef 
lowing  receipt  for  making  rennet.     '  Wlien  I 
maw-skin  is  well  prepared  and  fit  for  the  { 
pose,  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  sofl 
clean  and  sweet,   should   be  mixed    with 
wherein  should  be  put  sweet-brier,   rose-leav 
and   flowers,  cinnamon,  cloves,   mace,  and, 
short,  almost  every  sort  of  spice  and  aron 
that  can  be  procured  ;  and  if  these  are  put  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  they  must  bull  gently  till  I 
liquor  Is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  care  shoid 
be  taken  that  this  liquid  is  not  smoked  ;  it  sh 
be  strained  clear  from  the  spices,  &c.,  and,  wli 
not  warmer  than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  should  I 
poured  upon  the  veil  or  maw  ;  a  lemon  may  tb 
ne  sliced  into  it,  when  it  may  remain  a  da^ 
two ;  after  which  it  should  be  strained  again  i 
put  into  a  bottle,   where,  if  well  corked,  it  i 
Keep  good  for  twelve  mouths,  or  more :   it 
smell  like  a  perfume,  and  a  small  quantity  i 
will  turn  the  milk,  and  give  the  cheese  a  pie 
flavor.' 

The  method  of  making  grttn  chrtu  we  i 
not,  perhaps,  omit.  In  a  cheese  of  this  sort, 
abou*.  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight,  an  infusil 
is  made  hy  steeping  about  two  handfiils  oCj 
and  one  of  mangold  leaves,  with  a  little  [ 
al^er  being  bruised,  one  night  in  a  properl 
tity  of  milk.  In  the  momint(  the  greeDcd'milk 
is  stniined  off,  and  mixed  with  about  one-lbird  of 
the  whole  quantity  to  be  run.  The  green  and  the 
white  milks  are  then  run  separately,  keeping  tbe 
two  curds  dlitinct,  until  they  are  ready  for  Tat- 
ting, 'llie  mixing  of  them  depends  on  the  fancy 
of  the  maker.  In  some  cases  the  two  are  con- 
nected together,  blending  them  in  an  even  and 
intimate  maniiaT ;  In  others,  the  green  ruid  is 
broken  down  into  irregular  fragments,  or  cut  out 
in  irregular  figures  hy  means  of  proper  tins.  la 
the  operation  of  vatting,  the  fragments  or  figunea 
arv  piacol  on  tlie  outsides.  The  bottom  of  the 
vat  M  first  set  with  them,  crumbling  the  while  or 
yellow  curd  among  them.  As  the  rat  fills, 
others  arv  placed  ui  the  edges,  and  the  rematnbr 
buried  flush  with  the  lop.    la  tbe 
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,  Ibe  nme  pbn  k  porsued  as  those 
have  alrMOy  deicnt>ed  for  common 

t  (hoald  have  a  northern  aspect, 
I  good  rentilation.    The  regulation 
!  may  be  accompliihed  on  the  plan 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  having  double 
~i;  or  by  means  of  hoUonr  walls; 
purposes  by  the  walls  having  a 
;  of  eiglit  or  ten  inches  in  width,  be- 
1  uid  plaster.   AccordioE;  to  the  na- 
to  be  carried  on   in   them, 
I  will  be  of  cnune  regulated,  both 
llieir  size  and  the  number  of  their 
;  as  whether  they  are  used  for  but- 
'  milk  ;  the  number  of  cows  which 
,  tic.     Id  the  Gloucester  dairy  houses 
by  sixteen  are  the  usual  dimensions 
i;  and  thirty  feet  by  forty  for  100 


>  daily  should  consist  of  three  rooms, 
:  namely,  a  milk  room,  a  churning 
ary  apparatus,  and  a  room  for 
t  Mtnsils,  and  the  cleaning  and  air- 
when  It  may  be  requisite.  The 
,  daily  should,  in  tlie  same  manner,  be 
'  three  rooms ;  one  for  the  reception 
i;  another  for  the  scalding  and  pres- 
cheese ;  ana  a  third  for  ihe  purpose 
;  it  in.  In  addition,  there  ought  to  be 
;  the  stowing  of  the  cheese,  which  may 
~  '  be  a  lofl  made  over  the  daiiy.  ft 
'  at  a  distance,  which  is  inconveoient 
Memtae. 
i  mBk  daily  only  requires  two  good  rooms, 
reception  of  the  milk,  and  another 
I  pwpoaB  of  serving  it  out  in,  and  that  of 
H,  dcaning,  and  airing  the  different  uten- 


of  a  cheat  dairy  are,  the  cheese 
ne  curd  is  broken,  and  prepared ; 
nfe,  commonly  a  thin  spatula  of 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  or  break- 
curd  ;  the  cheese-cloth,  a  piece  of 
ID  which  the  cheese  is  placed  in  the 
'  kt  cheese-board ;  a  itrong  wooden 


is  generally  constructed  with 
|«ood«D  screw,  though  sometimes  a 
1  it  uad.    The  diagram  represents  a 


very  commodious  one.  Chums  are  almost  end- 
less in  their  variety  of  shapes,  and  supposed  re- 
commendations. Our  article  Churn  exhibits  an 
improved  mode  of  working  this  important  utensil. 
We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Dicas  of 
Liverpool  has  lately  invented  a  lactometer  '  for 
ascertaining  the  richness  of  milk  from  its  specific 
gravity,  and  its  degree  of  warmth  taken  by  a  ther- 
mometer, on  comparing  its  specific  gravity  with 
its  warmth.' 

It  is  a  glass  tube  a  foot  long,  with  a  funnel  at 
top ;  the  upper  two  inches  being  marked  in 
small  divisions,  just  under  the  funnel ;  when  the 
instrument  is  filled  to  the  height  of  one  foot  with 
milk,  the  depth  of  cream  it  yields  is  noted  by 
the  gradations  on  the  upper  part. 

An  invention  of  a  similar  kind  has  been 
noticed  by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  in 
their  Report  for  1816  :  Mrs.  Levi's  aereometric 
beads,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk 
is  tried  first  when  new  milked,  and  again  when 
the  cream  is  removed. — '  When  milk  is  tried  as 
soon  as  it  cools,'  observes  this  Report,  *  say  to 
60°,  and  again,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
skimmed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  skimmed  milk 
is  of  considerably  greater  gravity ;  and  as  this 
increase  depends  upon  the  separation  of  the 
lighter  cream,  the  amount  of  iIk;  increase,  or  the 
difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fresh 
and  skimmed  milk,  will  bear  proportion  to,  and 
may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of,  tlie  relative 
({uantities  of  the  oily  matter  or  butter  contained 
in  different  milks.' — '  The  specific  gravity  of 
skimmed  milk  depends  both  on  the  quantity  of 
the  saccharo-saline  matters,  and  of  the  curd.  To 
estimate  the  relative  quantities  of  curd,  and  by 
that  determine  the  value  of  milk  for  the  purpose 
of  yielding  cheese,  it  is  only  required  to  curdle 
the  skim  milk,  and  ascertain  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  whey.  The  whey  will,  of  course,  be  found 
of  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  skimmed  milk, 
and  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  affords 
a  measure  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the  curd. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  aereometric 
beads  may  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  quali- 
ties of  milk,  relatively  both  to  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese.'  Dut  neither  of  these  inven- 
tions, though  in  tliemselves  ingenious,  have  been 
extensively  used. 

The  fixtvm  of  a  retpectabU  dairy  are,  a  cop- 
per boiler  in  the  scaldmg-room  ;  benches  and 
shelves  in  this  mom  and  the  cheese-room ;  a 
bench  or  table  about  two  feet  wide  round  the 
milk-room;  and  a  pump  in  the  centre  of  the 
latter. 

The  utensils  of  a  butter  dairy  arc,  pails;  sieves 
of  hair  cloth,  or  silver-wire  cloth  for  straining 
the  milk  ;  milk  dishr-s  or  coolers ;  an  ivory  or 
bone  cream-knife,  and  skimming  dishes  of  willow 
or  ivory;  bowls;  barrel,  or  other  milk  churns; 
butter-makers ;  and  a  portable  tack  for  drying 
dishes  in  the  air ;  tubs,  &c. 

DAIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogyoia 
order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants ;  natural 
order,  ihirt) -first,  veprecula;:  involucrum  tetra- 
phyllous  :  coa.  quadrifid,  or  ([uinquefid  :  fui'it 
moDospermpus  berry  Species  three,  natives  of 
South  Sea  Isles. 
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DAI'SY,  fi.  «.  )  Sax.  "BiEjereje  Jiy'i-cyc  ;  little  elevation,  except  in  the  neighbourb 
Dai'siep,  o<//.  i  or,  as  Mr.  Tliorason  conjee-  Norway;  the  greater  part  of  tlic  prov; 
lures.  Jail's,  i.e.  does-eye.     Minnliea  says,  Irom    finely  (liTcrsified  wiili  lulls,  dales,  and  lakes. 


lailu,  to  divi'le,  because  of  the  divisions  of  the 
leaves ;  but  this  elymolojy  seems  too  profound 
for  the  name  of  a  common  flower. 

D41SY.    See  Bellis  Pf.uennis. 

D«LE,n.  (.  Teut.  Ihaal ;  AnK-Saxon,  Spa- 
nish, Bclgic,  and  Irish, ilal, from dnkn,drtixiulcrr, 
to  descend.     A  valley  or  low  place. 

Hale  (Richard),  an  American  naval  com. 
mander,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  Nov.  6,  1756. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  sen,  and, 
in  177S,  he  took  the  command  of  a  merchant 
vessel.  In  1776  he  entered,  as  a  midshipman, 
on  board  of  the  American  brie:  of  war  Lexington, 
commanded  by  captain  John  Barry  In  her  he 
cniised  on  the  British  coast  tlie  following  year, 
and  was  taken  by  a  British  cutter.  After  a 
confinement  of  more  than  a  ycir  in  Mill  prison, 
he  efTecled  his  escape  into  France,  where  he 
joined,  in  the  character  of  master's  male,  tlie 
celebrated  Paul  Jones,  then  commanding  the 
American  ship  Bon  Homme  Richard.  Jone^ 
soon  raised  Dale  to  the  rank  of  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, in  which  character  he  sign.ilized  himself 
in  the  siinguina'y  and  desperate  engagement 
between  the  Bon  llomme  Richard  and  the 
English  frigate  Serapis.  He  was  the  fint  man 
tvho  reached  the  deck  of  the  latter  when  she  was 
boarded  and  taken.  In  1781  he  relumed  to 
America,  and,  in  June  of  that  year,  was  ap- 
pointed 10  Ihe  Tnimbull  frigate,  commanded  by 
captain  James  Nicholson,  and  soon  aflerwarils 
captured.  From  1790  to  1794  he  served  as 
captain  in  the  RasI  India  trade.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  government  of  the  United  Stales 
made  him  a  captain  in  the  navy.  In  1801  lie 
took  the  command  of  the  American  squadron  of 
observation,  which  sailed,  in  June  o(  ihat  ye.ir, 
from  Hampton  roads  lu  the  Mediterranean.  His 
broad  pendant  was  hoisted  on  board  the  fiigate 
President.  Efficient  protection  was  given  by 
Dale  to  the  .\merican  Irade  and  oilier  inleietts 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  April,  1802,  he 
reached  Hampton  roads  auain.  He  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  I'hiladelpliia,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  competent  esuiie,  and  of  the  esteem 
of  all  hi<  fellow-citizens.  He  died  February  34, 
1826.  Captain  Dale  was  a  thorough,  brave  and 
iiilelligenl  teaman.  He  was  several  limes  se- 
verely wounded  in  battle.  The  adventures  of 
his  early  yeurs  were  of  the  most  romantic  an<l 
perilous  ca>l.  Nn  man  could  lay  claim  to  11 
more  lionorable  ami  honest  character. 

DAI.KA,  in  bolaiiy,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie 
diaJdpliia  ctas«  and  derandria  order.  Siamina 
five  or  len,  wiUi  ihe  wings  growing  10  their  co- 
lumn, and  uniird  williout  separate  filaments: 
leguminous:  seed  one.  Species  fourteen,  na- 
tives of  North  and  South  Ametica 

DALFX'AKI.l.V,  or  SinRA-KoPP4«liriic,  w 
it  hat  been  recentiv  named,  is  an  extensive  pro- 
tincc  of  Sweden,  hounded  on  the  west  by  Nor- 
way, on  Ihe  north  by  llerjedal,  on  ihe  cast  by 
Heliingland,  nmi  on   the  south  by  Wi-slmcnn- 

laiid.     Ii   '-.I"!  ..' .-1.   !   .1,1  (.,... I ,,,. 

miles,  r.i  !i 

fts  genet. I    i  ,  1 


contains  also  two  large  rivers,  the  Dal  and 
l.jiisne.  In  the  south  fine  rye  and  barley  " 
meet  the  eye  ;  and  the  potatoe  is  cultivated  1 
some  success ;  but  the  perpetual  changes  of  ■#! 
properly  and  badness  of  the  roads  have  b<«a 
fonnidahle  obstacles  to  improvement.  Liiae- 
trecs,  elms,  and  maples,  are  found  growing  hen 
nearly  under  the  sixty-second  deifree  oi  lal^ 
tude.  Dalccarlia  has  its  chief  riches,  howvfw, 
in  its  copper  and  iron  mines,  the  chief  of  whkfc 
(uf  copper)  are  at  Fidiluii  and  Afvestad.  At  da 
beginning  of  the  present  century  tlie  iron  miaa 
employed  seventy-two  gmelting-furnucea,  lal 
filly-six  forges  ;  the  total  annual  produce  bein( 
ai>out  113,000  cwt.  Sulphur  is  likewise  (muMl; 
and  at  Elfvcdal  are  qu.irries  of  porphyry.  Hi*! 
chief  towns  are  Falilun,  Hedcmora,  aiid 
The  Dalecarlians  are  of  noble  make  and 
iiearanee,  and  have  long  been  celebrutetl  I 
love  of  liberty.  During  the  struggles  of  < 
vus  \'a5a  for  the  crown,  they  obl~" 
chief  privileges,  and  have  since  ili 
themselves  on  simitar  occasions.  Tla,, 
have  irubibed  from  these  circumstances  madii 
the  spiiit  of  faction  ;  and  they  have  great 
tempt  for  the  other  Swedes. 

DALECHAMI'IA,  in  boLiny,  a  genu*  of  I 
monadclphia  order,  and  moncsau  clajssof  pU 
natural  order  thirty-eighth,  tricuccte.     Ma)<  i 
volucruni, common  and  quadripartite:  cal. I 
aphyllous ;  cob.  none  ;  nectiriuna  laminated  I 
scaly  ;    t!ie  siamina   monadelphous   or  malil 
U    tlie   base,   and    polyandrous   or    nume 
Female   involucrum,   common  :ind  lriphy)|< 
style  one:   caI'S.  tricoccous.     S'lucies    two,  .. 
1.  D.    scaiideiis,  a   native    of  Jamaica,   and 
climbing   plant   which  rises   to   a  considenti 
height,    and     is    remarkable   for    nothing 
having  its  leaves  armed  with  bristly  hairs,  wfaidb 
sting  the  hands  of  llioae  who  unwarily 
them.     3.  D.  Goiolata,  a  native  of  New 
nada. 

D.\LGARNO  (George),  a  Icamctl  Sc 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wa*  born 
Aberdeen,  and  projected  a  plan  for  a  univcfMl' 
language,  in  a  work  entitled  An  SigDomoii 
Vulgn  Character  I'nivcrsatis  ct  Lin'.^a  PLiloM- 
phica,  London  I60I,  Rvo.  This  exhibits  a  cIm> 
sification,  as  the  author  and  his  admiicrs  stale,  ef 
all  possible  ideas,  and  a  selection  of  characMfS 
adapted  to  them.  He  admits  only  teventn* 
classes  of  ideas,  and  uses  the  letters  of  the  l.mn 
alphabet,  with  two  Greek  characters.  Wt'f  ;>i.in 
resembles  that  of  bishop  Wilkins.  He  wa>.  the 
autlior  also  of  Didascalophus,  or  the  Uca(  and 
Dumb  -Man's  Tutor.     Oxford,  1680,  «vo. 

DALIN  (Ulof  Von),  a  Swedish  hisUiriaa  aad 
poet, bom  atWinberga  in  Holland  in  1 708,  wms de- 
signed fur  the  medical  profession,  which  he  abao- 
doned.  In  I73.'i  he  published  a  weekly  papct, 
call«l  The  Swedish  Ar',;u3,  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  th>     '    •    "•  '   '  n.irded   with 


cuUil^l 
orn  lilH 

livcfJ" 


the  situation  > 

.11, 

lU-  bj^ 

been  ir""'-' 

,,.        Mij 

two    cli 

>    e    l.iU.rt'. 

•1 

atid  llr< 

In  17-ii 
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i  bv  th«  diet  to  write  The  History  of  Swe- 
B,  kixl  9acc«ui<ely  niisKl  himwlf  to  be   )>re- 
Rptnr  to  pnnce  Gustarus,  counsellor  in  onlinary 
'V,  knight  of  the  norlliern  star,  and 
le  court.     He  died  in  1763.     He 
of  a  TraosUrion  of  Montestjuieu's 
'  ■  randcur  et  de  la  Decadence  des 
..d  seretal  poems,  fables,  &c.,  printed 

m«7. 

IVtU  (Gael.  i.  e.  a  plain  between  two 
ft),  •  faiMb  of  Scotland,   in   Mid  Lotliian, 
en  the  south  and  north   Esk,  and 
two  mdes  in  length  or  breadth. 
iTkm  Mil  b  p«nly  light  and  sandy,  partly  deep 

iatczTTV,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
is  six  miles  south-east  of  Edln- 
on  the  north  Esk.  It  contains 
I  food  streets,  and  has  a  weekly  market 
jaillMMdajr,  reckoned  one  of  the  best  '.n  .Scol- 
llHri  fcr  fT«M> ;  which  is  all  sold  for  ready  money, 
I  aapptics  the  west  country  about  Glasgow, 
IfSMty,  Carrcm,  fcc,  as  well  as  Edinburgh  in 
HR.  Ic  has  also  markets  on  Monday  andTues- 
■itf  tor  mat  mil  cattle,  in  winter ;  and  a  fiir 
A«  Aan)  Toesday  in  Octolior.  The  feat  of  llie 
|4ik«of  Boedeuch  is  the  pnncipal  ornament  of 
**  I  phMe,  and  the  planutions  wliich  surround  it 
Uaid^MI  with  great  taste.  The  house  was 
'  twKinning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
i  of  IHlkeith  castle.   Long.  2^  20'  W., 


I  CasTti  formerly  stood  at  the  east 
I  of  Dalkeith.  It  was  built  on  a 
'  reek  of  great  height,  and  inacces- 
I  an  tida,  except  the  east  wliere  it  was 
1  by  s  fosK,  through  which  the  river  is 
tmt  lo  toire  ran.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
0m  laltle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  .laroes  earl  of 
Ibtmi,  Sir  David  VVedderburn,  and  many 
fled  to  this  castle;  where  they  were 
fcr  some  lime  by  the  English,  but 
I  obltgw)  lo  surrender  at  last  for  want  of 
ll«se,  in  1660,  it  being  the  head  quar- 
tal  Monk, the  restoration  nf  monarchy, 
llyatf&lf  home  Charles  II.  was  planned. 

tMtUA.  aa  important  island  and  district  of 
iW  IMte  of  the  Inawuddy  Kiver,  Hindostan. 
kaaovcMii  reneially  with  wood,  which  shelters 
wild  beasts,  but  contains  also  fine 
and  produces  rice  and  salt  in  coii- 
iqvntities.  During  the  contest  between 
I  and  Peguen,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
y.  Ibis  district  was  often  nvemm  by 
The  pnncipal  towna  are  Dalla, 
I  Gnapee  Ghewen. 
I.Y,  «.  «.  fc  n.  1  Ancient  Belg.  dolUn ; 
rt,  «.  $.  S  Cotli.  duflla  ;  Saxon, 
,  •-  ».  5  dwolian.     To  talk  fool- 

By.     Ucnce  both  to  delay,  and  lo  trifle 
i«r  miuirwise. 

I  woald  DM  be  Nfenned  by  thil  cnrrrction, 
rfrfMwith  ihciB.  shall  ferl  a  judgmenl 
wnliy  ■<  Oad.  WiiiLm  <ii.  26. 

k  Pnw  iWt  «m  m  wauton  and  a  oiery, 
A  loMMHir.  a  fall  Mlrmpu  man  : 
la  all  t%»  t»ttt»  Ivtn  i»  noa  that  caa 
la  awcha  W  Mtmm  aiul  byns  langnsKe. 

Chtuar.  Pnl.  le  Cant.  Tata. 


With  fairs  dtspoit,  and  courting  daUiowMW 
Slif*  intcrlainUn  her  lover  nil  the  way  ; 
Dut  whrn  fthi?  saw  the  knight  hi*  Bpcaro  odvanco, 
Shre  aoone  left  off  her  mirth  and  waotnn  play, 
And  bad  her  knight  addrcsse  him  to  the  fray, 

SfKiuer.   Fartie  Qhmim. 

The  daily  iallien,  with  pleasant  woid»,  with  uuil- 
ing  coiinlcnancei,  and  with  wagers  parpoMd  to  b« 
lott,  before  ihcy  wen  purpofod  to  be  made.  Ateimm, 

Not  datlifiny  with  a  bnce  of  couitenos. 
But  mt'dilaling  villi  two  deep  divines.     Skakiptare. 

She  her  airie  bnildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  Aailits  with  the  wind,  and  sconu  the  sun.     /cf. 

—  Good  lord,  you  use  this  daUimwe  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise.  /d. 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles, 
Wanii'd  ;  nor  yonth/ul  dullianct,  as  bctoems. 
Fair  couple  linked  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
Alonu  as  they. 

lie  left  his  car,  and  laying  bold 
Upon  bis  arms,  witlt  courage  bold 
Cried  out,  'tis  now  no  time  to  rfal(y. 
The  enemy  begin  to  rally.  Hudibriu, 

111  head  my  people; 
Then  think  of  thtUianee  when  the  danger's  o'er  : 
My  warlike  spirits  work  now  another  way, 
.Ind  my  soul's  lancd  to  trumpeu.  Drydem, 

One  hundred  thousand  pounds  must  be  raised,  ftt 
there  is  nn  Jalli^ing  with  hunger.  Swifi, 

DALMANUTHA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
city  of  Judea,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  sen  of  Ti- 
oerias ;  eitlier  the  s.-imc  with  Mas^dala,  or  situated 
near  it.  Hence  Mark  says,  viii.  10,  that  our 
Saviour  and  liij  disciples  landed  in  the  parts 
of  Ualmanutha :  while  Matfhew,  recording  the 
same  fact,  says  tliat  tliey  came  into  the  coast  oi 
Ma^dala. 

1)ALM.\TIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  in  a. 
former  maritime  division  of  Austria,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bosnia  and  Cro.itia,  on  the 
cast  by  Scrvia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Adriatic.  Ttie  country  is,  as  it  were,  strewed 
with  mountains  and  hills,  which  are  not  alto- 
getlier  unfruitful;  olives,  vines,  myrtles,  and  a 
ereat  variety  of  palatable  and  wliolesonie  vege- 
tables glowing  amon;,^i  ihem.  It  has  also  many 
fertile  plains ;  and  feeds  considerable  numbers 
of  horned  cattle  and  sheep.  The  rivers  of  Dal- 
matia  have  no  long  course,  but  are  mostly  navi- 
gable. The  principal  are  the  Cherka  and  the 
Naienta.  The  air  is  temperate  and  pure.  Thcs 
Dalmatians  use  the  Sclavonian  language  and 
customs,  and  proliiss  the  lioman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

Dalmatia  was  distinguished  as  follows: — 1. 
Huiigariao  Dalmatia,  lyinvj  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  containing  part  of  ancient  Liburnia, 
and  which  is  more  generally  called  Morlachia. 
2.  Venetian  Dalmatia,  or  that  part  which  w.ii 
possessed  by  the  Venetians,  lying  to  the  south- 
cast  of  Hungarian  I^Imatia,  and  abounds  in 
ancient  castles  and  fortresses.  The  inhabitanls 
are  estimated  at  25,000,  and  are  distinguislieil 
"ly  different  names,  as  well  as  diversity  of  man- 
ners.' See  MoRLitcRS,  and  I'ntANS.  They 
are  warlike,  intrepid  soldiers,  and  e.Tcell'-'iit 
seamen.  The  nobi'.ity  and  people  were  well  at- 
tached to  the  republic;  miluness  made  them 
faithful  subjecu  lo  \'c'nic«;  their  jirivileges  were 
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Ktpected,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  offend  them. 
The  chief  towns  arc  Spalatro,  the  capiul,  Ainissa, 
Narenia,  Svbenico,  I'rau,  and  Zara.  Uesidcs 
what  the  \'enetians  possessed  on  the  continent, 
sever&l  islands  in  the  Adriatic  belong  to  them, 
which  are  considered  as  part  of  Ualmalia.  This 
portion  belonf;ing  to  Austria,  is  strictly  the  only 
part  to  which  t)ie  name  Dalmatia  now  applies. 
3.  Turkish  Ualmutin,  lying  east  of  \'enetian 
Dalnialia.  The  principal  towns  are,  Ilerze- 
eovina,  the  capital,  Clinora,  and  Scardora.  4. 
The  late  republic  of  Ragusa  formed  another  part 
of  Dalmatia. 

Dalmaiia,  Islakds  of.  Besides  the  island* 
nduded  in  the  abore  province,  Dr.  Oppenlieim 
mentions  other  seven  islands  of  the  late  maritime 
division  of  Austria,  as  forming  two  distinct  pro- 
vioces ;  vii.  the  Four  islands  of  tjuainaro,  and 
the  Three  Dalmatian  islands,  |>cculiarly  so  called, 
viz.  Brazza,  Lesina,  and  Cuitola. 

Dalmatia,  Lower,  or  Alba.ma,  a  province 
of  the  late  maritime  division  of  Austria,  divided 
from  the  ci-devant  Venetian  Dalmatia,  by  the 
late  republic  of  Ragusa,  and  a  part  of  Turkijii 
Dalmatia.  It  comprehended  the  canal,  town, 
&c.,  of  Cattaro,  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Buda,  and  the  bailiwic  of  Pastrovichi.  It  is 
mountainous,  but  produces  some  com,  much  oil, 
and  fine  fruits.  The  inhabitants  have  also  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  Levant. 

Tlie  name  of  Dalmatia  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  capital  Delmium,  or  Delmi- 
nium.  In  the  latter  ages  of  ilie  Koman  empire 
this  country  suffered  frequently  from  the  in- 
roads of  barbarians,  and  was  hnally  incorpo- 
rated with  Hungary  in  tlie  twelfth  century. 
When  tlie  \'enetiani,  however,  had  occupied 
the  sea-coast,  tliey  succeedrd  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  conquering  tlie  interior,  which  long 
remained  in  their  possession.  By  the  treaty  of 
Cam|)o  Formio,  in  1797,  the  whole  was  ceded  to 
Austna  ;  but  after  the  cainpaiv:n  of  1805  Buona- 
parte claimed  it  as  king  of  Italy,  and  afterwards 
united  it  with  the  Illyrian  provinces.  Cattaro, 
and  the  southern  part,  were  in  1806  seized  by  the 
Russians ;  hut  delivered  up  to  the  French  at  the 
peace  of  Tilsit.  In  the  final  arrangements  of 
1814  the  whole  was  attain  transferred  to  Austria. 

DALRY.MHLF.  (.Sir  David),  an  eminent  and 
learned  judge  of  Scotland,  born  at  F^linburgh, 
Oct.  28th,  1726.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Utrvcht,  where  he  re- 
mained till  after  the  rebellion  in  1746.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
Feb.33id  1748.  In  March,  he  17(>6,  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  Session,  and  in  .May,  1776,  one  of  ihe 
lords  of  Justiciary.  During  this  tune  he  wrote 
several  occasional  papers,  in  The  V\'orld,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ice.  In  177.1  he  pub- 
lishwi  his  Remarks  on  llie  History  of  Scotland, 
which  first  displayed  his  talent  for  minute  :tnd 
■ccurale  enquiry  into  doubtful  ]ioint<  of  history. 
This  prepared  the  public  mind  for  his  Anoalo  of 
Scotluid,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1776, 
and  the  second  in  1779,  and  fully  aniwered  the 
hopes  he  hwl  eicilcd.  In  1786  lord  lUiles 
rvtnced  his  unshaken  attachment  to  religious 
truth,  by  publishing  a  4to.  volume,  eotitle<l.  An 
Enquirj  into  the  Secondary  Causes,  which  Mr. 
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Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapid 
Christianity.     This  was  the  last   work,  be 
lished ;  but  he  attended  his  duly   on  the 
till  within  three  days  of  his  death,  which 
pened  Nov.  iytli,  1792,  in  the   sixty-siilh 
of  his  a?e.  Lord  Hailes  was  twice  married; 
tn  the  daughter  of  the  late  lord    Coalstoe.,  i 
allerward  to  the  daughter  of  lord  Kilkenaa,  1 
each  of  whom  he  had  one  daughter.     A*  h*  I 
no  male  issue,  his  nephew  succeeded  to  Hit  I 
His    knowledge  of  the  laws  was  occonile 
profound ;  and  he  applied  it  in  judgmeol 
the  most  scrupulous  integrity.     Aft'cction«l«  I 
his  family  and  relations,  simple  and  mild  m 
manners,  pure  and  conscientious  in  his 
eiilii;htened  and  entertaining  in  his  conve 
he  left  society  only  to  regret  that,  devoted  , 
was  tn  more  impoitant  employments,  he  had  I 
little  lime  to  spare  for  intercourse   with 
His  labors  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  I 
country,   and   many   other   works   of         " 
erudition,    remain  as  monuments  of  hit  i 
and   faithful  researches  for  materials,    and 
sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  them, 
the  works  above  enumerated,  lord   lloilct 
lished  the  following:    1.  Memorials  audi 
relating  tn  tlie  History  of  Great  Britain,  ia 
reign    of  James    I.  8vo.  1765.      2.  The 
Correspondence   between  Sir  Robert  Cecil  I 
James  VI.    ISnio.  1766.     3.  Accounts   of 
Persecution  of  Charles   II.  alter  the   Batik 
Worcester,  Bvo.  1766.     4.  Meinonals  and 
ters  relating  to  the  History  of  Great   Britau^i 
the  reign   of  Charles  I.  8vo.  1767.     5.   ~ 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  its  lb*  | 
vincial  Synod  held  at  Penh,    1242,   4to.  17* 
6.  Historical  Memorials  concerning  Ihe    Provi 
cial    Councils  of  the  Scottish   Clergy,   4to. 
Ancient  Scottish   Poems,  from  a  M&.  of 
Bannatyne,  12mo.  1770.     All  in  4to.  in    IT 
Lord  llailes  has  also  left  many  valuable  MS 

DALTGN  ( John),D.D.an  eminent  divine* 
poet,  was  tlie  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Dallon,  ice 
of  Dean  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was  1 
1709.  He  was  educated  at  tjueen's  CoUt^ 
Oxford ;  and  became  tutor  to  lord  BeaodnuK 
only  son  of  the  earl  of  Hertford ;  daring  wIm 
time  he  adapted  Milton's  mask  of  Comu*  to  tm 
stage,  by  a  judiciotu  insertion  of  several  toagt 
and  diH'erenl  passages  selected  from  otbw  <t 
Milton's  works,  as  well  as  of  several  tooK*  ttd 
other  eleeanl  additions  of  his  own,  suited  to  iha 
characters  and  to  the  manners  of  the  orifimi 
author.  During  the  run  of  this  piece  he  ladaa* 
triously  snuvhl  out  a  grand-daughter  of  Mtltaa\ 
opprcjicil  both  by  age  and  poverty,  and  pl*^ 
niicil  hi-r  a  benefit  from  it,  the  profit*  of  wBtdl 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  He  was  pt*- 
iiKiled  by  the  king  tn  a  prebend  of  WorceMat; 
where  he  died  on  Ihe  2nd  of  July  1763.  B^ 
Hides  the  alKive,  he  wrote  a  descriptive 
addressed  to  two  ladies  at  their  return 
viewing  ilie  cual-nines  near  U'hiichaven: 
Rcni.irks  on  twelve  histnncal  designs  of  II 
and  the  Museum  Gntrum  et  Kfyptiacum. 

Daiiom,  a  market  town  of  Laociahire. 
sealed  on  th.«  spring-head  of  a  river  in  a 
pal^n  rniiniTy,  not  far  from  the  tea;  aad  IM 
ancivnl  caillc  is  made  use  of  to  iMrp  |)m  NOOI^ 
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•n  for  debt,  in  the  liberty  of  Fumcsa. 
is  an  aocient,  neat  building,  and  lias 
Tliii  town,  being  in  an  excellent 
feauMxy,  i»  much  resorted  to  during  the 
VM  pert  here  it  large  and  commodious ; 
I*  lifhl-kMiM  has  l>eea  erected  at  the  south 
I  of  Ike  Ills  of  Walner.  A  canal  has  been 
I  tkm  MB  up  to  Uiis  town,  one  mile  and  a 
•■  Inipk,  capable  of  navij^atlnK  ships  of 
,  whicii  IS  of  great  advantage  to  the 
wrce  of  the  placf.  Market  on 
StwrJiy.  THii  is  four  miles  from  Ulverston, 
and  m  Jt.N.W.of  London, 

DAM,  a.  I.  )  Fr.  dame  ;  Span,  doma  ;  Ileb. 
0«Mt,  n  f.  )  and  Chnld.  sk  ;  Arab,  ama  ; 
Lat  Jama,  dotKina ;  which,  however,  Minsheu 
4ann  from  Heb.  nm.  to  govern ;  Sans,  amma  ; 
TmL  ■■•,  to  which  Thomson  tliiolu  Snx.  dey,  or 
im,  ow  llul  gives  milk,  has  been  prefixed.  A 
■r>tl>er  ;  a  female  who  has  borne  young 
•.  Alio,  a  title  of  honor ;  a  lady ;  an  el- 
4H4y 


Bm  W  ktrc  toa;,  it  «u  m  load  and  yenic 
At  my  twalow  uniiif  on  a  bnno  ; 
YWft«  tk«  coodr  tkip  mud  make  a  gama. 
At  aay  kM  M  ctif  fotoviog  bb  damtt. 

Cktnem.  Cams.  Talet. 

ncir  dam  B|i«tart  oat  of  ber  den  cffrtidc, 
A*4  nakc4  CbiiIi,  boriin;  hrr  hideout  taile 
AIm«(  kar  cutad  head.     Sptntr.  Faerie  Qiteeiu. 

CthU  brtt  it  eoQc  of  miue  i 
U  It  tlw  baua  of  Pulixeaa  : 
If  race  vith  i%  tod,  together  with  the  dam, 
CaaiKst  them  to  the  6te. 
Sukipean.      Wmltr'i  Tale. 
IW  dam  rant  loviag  up  and  down, 

1i*akiB(  the  way  her  hariulea»  youog  one  wcnl, 
Amt  oa  do  oonghl  but  wail  her  darling  lu>i. 

."• 
Xai  tU  tktac  Wilt  do  Tea  no  half  to  oiucb 
I  Alt  pttad  dmm*,  the  lord  protcctor't  wife.     Id. 

Mats  jraa,  iMr  dmmi .'  I  tm  not  to  yon  known, 
ia  j*mt  Male  a<  bunor  I  am  perfect.       id. 

AanWr  lajetb  a  well-marked  Itmhe, 
^ttptHUtd  kid.  Off  tomr  more  forward  ■tcero, 
AmI  kaaa  lb*  pa]He  doth  praiic  ihoir  frrtile  ttjun. 
Bp.  Mail.     Drfianct  to  Emg. 

WIm  woald  not  repeat  that  I)Um, 
Aarf  fre<i«mt  <i|rht  of  nich  a  dame 
Bay  with  the  hanard  of  hit  fame  T       Waller. 

ydtA^tcr,  fttyt  a  tick  kite,  let  me  have  your  praycrt. 
AiM.  ay  liiiUd,  layt  U>e  dwa,  which  uf  the  gudi  tliall 
■  |e  •>  '  L'Bttriuige. 

Ihtj  kjUnd  the  poor  cock  ;  fat,  lay  they,  if  it  wen 
a*  far  kit  wraUog  our  dami,  the  woald  not  wake  ui. 

Id. 
Kt4t  bn»{  (ml  ooa  moncl  of  meat  at  a  time,  and 
ka*a  Ma  fevtcr,  it  may  1^,  thaa  teveo  or  ciglit  young 
la  ika  aaal  tc^gelbe*,  which,  at  the  relura  of  ibcir  dami, 
4*  all  at  ooew,  vtUi  equal  gi««dioett,  bold   up  their 
aaa  %:ft.  nay. 

TW  ««rd  <«in«  originally  tigoificd  a  mlttrcx  of  a 
,  w4m  itm  a  Udy  ;  and  it  it  oied  itill  in  tbo 
K    -  .iiify   a  lady  :  but  io  common  use, 

a-  r.-«enu  a  farmer'*  wife,  or  a  mit- 

ad  I.  »»..ij  ^-.  ibe  lower  rank  in  the  country. 

Vol.  VII. 


At  it  the  hedghog't. 
Which  tuckt  at  midnifrht  from  the  wholetome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  uutil  the  milkmaid  findt 
The  nipple  next  day  tore  iu;d  udder  dry.  Bjfrttn. 

No  spectre  gaunt  the  taw  of  bonet  entwined. 
With  icythc  wide  brandished  at  to  sweep  mankind, 
But  a  plump  dame,  of  pampered  atpect  sly. 
With  ficndlike,  tcowling  merriment  of  eye. 

Dr.  T.  Brnam. 

Dam,  v.  a.  &  a.  i.  From  Gr.  iaitatti,  taitau, 
to  reduce  to  quiet,  or  stillness;  Ang.-Sax.  t>em- 
mon ;  Uelg.  dnmm.  To  confine  and  overcome 
the  force  of  water ;  to  shut  up  by  moles  or  banks. 
To  slop  up  an  opening.  Sliakspeare  applies  it 
to  fire,  and  Milton  to  light,  restrained  or  con- 
fined. 

Ill  have  the  rnrrent  in  thi<  place  dammed  op  ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  tilver  Trent  shall  ma 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evnly. 

Shattpeart.     Htary  VI. 
The  more  thou  dammett  it   up^  the  more  it  bums. 

Id. 
Now  will  1  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth 
For  twallnwiag  tlic  trcature  of  the  realm.  id. 

Moon!  if  your  influence  be  quite  dammed  op 
With  black  iiiurping  mittt,  some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  bote 
Of  tome  clay  btbiiaiion,  visit  us 
With  tby  long  levelled  rule  of  streaming  light. 

ildlaa. 
At  when  the  tea  breakt  o'er  its  boondt. 
And  overflows  the  level  grounds. 
Those  baakt  and  dum<,  that  like  a  tkreen 
Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  in.  Hudibrat, 

Home  1  would  go. 
But  that  my  doors  are  bat'  ful  to  my  eyet. 
Filled  and  dummcd  up  with  gaping  creditors. 
Watchful  at  fowlers  when  tbuir  game  will  ipriog. 

Olvay. 
Not  with  to  Scree  a  rage  the  foaming  flood 
Roars,  wbeu  be  6nd<  his  rapid  course  withstood, 
bears  down  the  damt  with  unresisted  sway. 
And  sweeps  the  cattle  and  the  cots  away. 

Drydrn. 
The  inside  of  the    dam  nmsl  be  very  smooth  and 
straight ;  and  if  it  is  made  very  sloping  on  each  side, 
it  u  the  better.  Mortimer't  ffusbandry. 

Tis  you  mast  dnve  that  trouble  from  your  soul  ; 
As  streams,  when  danHned,  forgettheirancient  current. 
And,  wondering  at  their  banks,  in  other  channels  flow. 

Smith. 

DAMAGE,i-.ii.,i>.n.Jita.  <. )        Fr.    domngf 

Damageable,  adj.  \  dommaee  ;  Goth- 

damnage,  from  l.;it.  damnum,  injury.  To  injure 
hurt,  impair ;  and  the  injury,  or  honn  done. 
Damaiies  are  an  estimated  value  or  supposed, 
reparation  of  injury  done.  Damageable  goods 
are  those  readily  susceptible  of  injury. 

Bis  heart  eialts  him  in  the  harm 

Already  done,  to  hare  dispeopled  heaven. 

My  damage  fondly  deemed !  MiUoa. 

Gmss  errours  ami  absurdities  many  commit  for  want 
of  a  friend  lo  tell  them  of  tbem,  to  the  great  damagr 
both  of  ibeir  fame  and  fortone.  Baeoa. 

The  bishop  demanded  tattitution  of  the  tpoiit  taken 
by  the  Scott,  or  drimayai  for  the  same.  Id. 

Such  as  were  sent  from  theace  did  commonly  do 
more  hurt  and  damage  to  the  English  subjects  than  lo 
the  Irish  enemiet, by  iheir  cootinaal  cett  tod  extoriino. 

/>arh^. 
L 
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They  bclievfil  lliBt  ihrjr  wrpt  nol  lUt.  Uicragh  ihoy 
tliould  be  willinn  to  wll  oil  ihoy  h»vc  in  Ireland,  ui 
M*  Ihe  iamaqtt  which  hsil  been  »u«t»ineJ  by  ihe  war. 
'^'  Id. 

D»MACi-rE*SA»T.  Beaflj  are  said  to  be 
damage-feasant,  or  doing  damage,  when  those  of 
one  penon  are  found  npon  llie  land  of  annil.er 
without  Ins  permiisioii  and  without  his  fault;  for 
if  the  owner  of  a  field  or  enclosure  adjoining  upon 
another  enclosure  neglects  to  lepair  hit  fences,  and 
the  bcMis  )>asi  through,  he  cannot  seize  them  ai 
damage-feasant.  But  if  the  beatis  break  into  a 
rloie  from  the  highway,  where  they  were  wrong- 
f'llly  left  to  run  at  larce,  the  owner  of  the  close  may 
take  them  up,  or  distrain  them  as  damage-feasani, 
though  the  fence  of  the  clo»e  on  tlie  side  next  tlic 
highway  wasdefcclive;  for  the  owner  is  nol  oliliped 
to  make  a  fence  against  beasts  where  (hey  cannot 
be  lawfully  Itfl  at  krge.  Tlie  owner  of  land  has  a 
right  to  sue  the  owner  of  the  bea't?  in  trespass  for 
the  damage  done  by  them  tohi5ciops,&c.,  but  the 
law  gives  liim  also  the  means  of  slopping  the  dam- 
age, fur  he  may  distrain  and  impound  the  beasts. 
DAMAR,  a  considerable  town  and  district  of 
Arabia,  in  llie  country  of  Yemen.  It  is  well- 
built,  and  lias  a  large  castle  and  a  university  of 
Ihe  Mussulman  sect  Zcidi,  which,  Nicbuhr  was 
informed,  contained  500  students.  It  is  said  lo 
contain  iOOO  houses.  Distant  fifty-nx  miles 
north  of  Sana,  and  ninety-four  nortli-east  of 
Mocha. 

DAMASCENE,  Lai.  damoKenm.  From  Di- 
ninscus;  n  plum.    See  Pntxi^s. 

In  frail*  ihc  while  cumiiionly  i<  meanrr,  u  in 
pean,  planu.uxl  damaictmai  aoti  ihc  choicest  pluint 
are  bUck.  Baeim. 

DAMASCENUS  (Jolm),  an  illustrious  father 
of  the  church  in  the  eighth  century,  bom  at  Da- 
mascus, where  his  fiither,  though  a  Christian, 
enjoyed  the  office  of  counsellor  of  stale  to  the 
Saracen  caliph,  lo  which  the  son  succeeded.  He 
retired  aflcrwatds  to  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  spent  the  iranainder  of  his  life  in  writing 
books  of  dirinity.  His  works  have  been  often 
pnnted ;  but  the  Pans  edition,  m  1712,  two 
vols,  folio,  is  esteemed  the  best. 

D.\MASCIL'S,  a  celebrated  heathen  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Daiiva.'icus,  A.D.  1S40,  when  the 
Oolhs  reigned  in  Italy.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his 
master.  Isidonis,  and  dedicated  it  to  Theodora, 
«  very  learned  aiid  philosophical  hidy,  who  had 
•bo  been  a  pupil  to  Isidoru*.  In  this  life, 
which  was  copiously  written,  he  frequently  made 
oblique  attacks  on  the  Christian  rvligion.  We 
have  notliing  remaininv;  of  it  but  some  extracts 
preserved  by  Pholiu^.  Damascius  succeede<l 
Theon  io  the  rheUmcal  school,  and  Uidorus  in 
that  of  philosophy,  at  AiImsu. 

OAAIASCI'S,  psron,  Heb. ;  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Syria,  in  Asia.     The  ancients  supposed  il  lo 
have  been  built  by  one    Damascus,   from  whom 
it  took  its  name  ;  and  one  of  the 
medals  of  the  city  represents  a 
hind  suckling  a  child,  sup(ioted 
to    have    nn  allusion    to    the 
feuader   nf    the   city,  who    is 
MJd  lo  have  brra  brought  up 
ligr  ilaiiia.  k  hind,  whence  hit 
MOM,    TilM  city  was  in  being 
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in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen-  tit.  15 ; 
seqiiently  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  rf  i 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.     In  the  tiB«< 
David  it  seems  lo  have  been  a  very  consider 
place  ;    as  the  sacred  historian   tells  us  thai  I 
Syrians  of  Damascus  sent  20,000  men  to 
relief  of  Hadadeier,    king  of  Zobah.     We 
nol  informed  whether,  at   that  linte,  it ' 
vemed  by  kings,  or  was  a  republic.     Afi 
however,   it   became  a  monarchy,  and 
very  hostile  lo  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  i 
have  destroyed  it  entirely,   had  not  th« 
miraculously  interpose<l  in  its  behalf.     This  a*- 
narchy  was  destroyed  by 'I'  " 'f-«r,  ii«f  rf 

Assyria,  and  Damascus  «  ■  erwaj*  p> 

verncd  by  its  own  kings.     1  nun  tin  -VisyiiBai 
Babylonians   it   pawed    lo    the    Persiaosi, 
thence    to    the   Greeks,    under   Alexandcf 
Great.     After  his  ileatli  il  belonged,    wilh  I 
rest  of  Syria,  to  the  Seleucidn,  till  their  i 
was  subdued  by  the  Komans,  about  A.  A.C. 
From  them   it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A.  I 
033  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Tuiisu 

Notwithstanding  the  tyranny  of  the  Tutiwk 
government,   Damascus   is   still   a  considenMt 
place.     It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of  so  great  «- 
tent,  tlial  one  can  but  just  discern  the  iDO«a 
which  compa.ss  it  on  the  oilier  side.     It  i 
on  the  west  side  of  the  plain,  about  two  i 
from  the  head  of  tlie  river  Barrady,  which  i 
it.     It  is  of  a  lonir,  straight  figure,  exti 
about  two  miles  in  length,  adorned  with  mo 
and    steeples,   and   encompassed  with 
computed    lo  be  full  thirty  miles   round, 
river  Barndy,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the  < 
of  the  Aniilibanus  into  the  plain,  is  divided  i 
three    streams;  the   middle  one,   which    i> 
largest,  runs  directly  lo  Damasci'S,  and 
baled  to   all  tlie  cisterns  and  founiniitt{ 
city.     The  other  two  seem  to  be  artific 
are  drawn  round,  one  to  the  right,  and  lh«i 
lo  the  left,  on  the  bonier?  of  the  KardeM, 
which  they  are  let  by  little  currents,  and  di« 
every  where.    This  river  finally  flows  into  a  1 
low  of  Ihe  south-east  desert,  raited   Beh«tm-<l' 
Merdi,  the  I.ake  of  the  Meadow. 

llie  houses  of  the  city,  whose  streets  ai«  1 

narrow,  are  all  built  on  the  outside,  eiih 

sun-burnt  bricks,  or  Flemish  wail ;  and 

no  uncommon  thing  to  see  tlie  gates  an 

adorned  with  marble  portals,  carved  and  I 

with  great  beauty  and  variety  ;  and,  within  ihtM 

portals,  to  find  large  courts,  beautified  witb  tttr- 

grant  tree%  and  marble  fountains,  and  sumMiadad 

wilh  splendid  apartments.     In  these  apaitmaali 

tlie    ceilings    are    tisually   richly   poinlail    smI 

gilded  ;  Iheir  duans,   which   are  a  tort  eC  loW 

(taxes,  aealed  in  the  pleasantest  part  cX  ih«  raoo, 

and  elevated  about  sixteen  "'  «-'<»l-i-»n   incbat 

alwve  the  tloor,  arc  ttoore<l,  .>■  I  on  th« 

sides  with  variety  of  marble,  .   moaaic 

knots  and  maies,  spread  with  cnrnru,  and  ha- 

nitbed  all  round  with   bolsters  ami  [-iishta«M,  to 

the  very  lieighl  of  luxury.     No  city  in  tlur  t 

has    in    equji    numlivr  of    fotintains,    or 

splcn'li'l  [irivalr  houses.     The  interior  of  i 

of   them    IS    ,aii!     tu  contain    furniture   «ro«1h 

£6i>00  or  i.6U0<>.     In   this   rity  are  ahtywB  llw 

chutvh  of  John  the  Baptist,  ttow  mnvcrtnJ  WIA 

> 
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i ;  the  house  of  Ananiaii,  which 
a  small  grotto,  or  cellar,  wherein  is 
rcuMrkskble;  and  the  bouie  of  Judas, 
ora  Paul  lod(E«(l.  In  this  last  is  an  old 
aid  to  be  that  of  Ananias,  whicli  the 
io  such  treneration,  that  they  keep  a 
flkiually  burning  over  it.  There  is  a 
Weoging  to  Damascus,  which  is  like  a 
tinle  tova,  having  its  own  streets  and  houses ; 
■Bid  blM  k  magazine  of  the  famous  Damascus 
■Mil  wm  hrmmtij  kept.  The  principal  public 
notice  is  the  Zekia  mosque,  re- 
I  for  its  noble  dimensions  and  general 
This  is  of  the  Corinthian  order 
Bt ;  it  has  two  minarets,  and  is  of  an 
j  AsttTC,  crowned  by  a  large  stone  cupola, 
■Hipwlcd  by  four  enormous  pillars.  Tlie  gale- 
f  B  supported  by  large  columns  of  red  gra- 
ta on  Uie  outside  is  a  superb  fountain,  which 
the  water  twenty  leel  high.  Another, 
I  a  pore  of  trees  on  each  side,  stands  in  a 
I  court  within.  Numerous  columns  sup- 
KsUehes  within,  and  portions  of  the  walls 
:  ikc  remains  of  mosaic  work,  with  which 

af  win  tmce  adorned.     An  hospital  for  the 
Igari  sick  IS  attached.     This  mosque  is  said 
bcea  originally  the  callic-dral  church  of 
The  Christians  affirm,  that   it  was 
I  to  Sl  John  Damascenus,  whose  body 
here ;  but  the  Turks  call  it  the  mosque 
'Sl.  John   the    Baptist.     Another  mnvjue   is 
iNHIifidly  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  fine  marble, 
lAt  ■WMK  pavement ;  and  the  lower  or  mina- 
lCl«f  m  liurd,  is  entirely  cased  with  p^intiles. 
1W  AmM  of  its  niinierous  hospitals  is  that  con- 
by  the   sultan  'Selim,   consistini;  of  a 
quadnni^le,  lined  by   an  interior  co- 
whicfa  it  entirely  roofed  by  forty  small 
oorered  with  lead.     (In  tlic  south  side 
«f  4m  Mart  there  u  a  mosque,  with  a  matniihcent 
ud  two  exquisite  little  minarets,  sur- 
by  a  spacious  cupola.    The   patriarch 
'i  has  nil  see  at  Damascus,  where  he 
ily  resides.    There  is  also  a  Greek,  Ma- 
,  Sjma,  and  Armenian  church  ;  and  tliree 
■■•WM  of  Fianciacan  monks.    There  are  eight 
•Mik  synagogwes. 

Daaaacus  was,  at  one  lime,  noted  for  its  ge- 
Mal  flt-treatment  of  Europeans;  but,  altliough 
s  MK  eHi  veotwre  to  traverse  the  streets,  unless 
I  ik*  Orieoul  costume,  without  insult,  there  is 
tm  tialc  diiiereoce  between  the  citizens  of  Da- 
■nd  those  of  other  eastern  cities.  A 
tt  persons  are  generally  seen  in  the 
aSiimf  themselves  saints,  and  appearing 
I  idcoo  or  madmen. 

I  frui1.4r«e,  called  the  damascene,  and  the 

r,  called  the  damask-tose,  were  transplanted 

the  gardens  belonging  to  this  city ;  and 

tts  and  linens,  known  by  the  name  of  da- 

«c«e  first    manufactured    by    its    inha- 

Niebuhr,  who  has  given  a  plan  of  this 

I  it  32S0  toises,  or  soinctliiiig  less  Uian 

•nd   a-half  in   circumference,  and    it 

oootains    160,000   inhabitants.      The 

part  of  these  are  Arabi  and  Turks ;  tlie 

tf   Chnstians   is  estim:ited   at    20,000. 

IS  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  pilgrims 

go  to  Mecca,  from  the  north  of  .\sia,  as 


Cairo  is  for  those  from  Africa.  Their  number, 
every  year,  amounts  to  from  30,000  to  50,000, 
Many  of  them  repair  here  for  four  months  before 
the  time,  but  the  greatest  number  only  at  the  end 
of  the  Ramadan.  Damascus  then  resembles  an 
immense  lair ;  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and  even  Persia ;  and 
pvery  place  is  full  of  camels,  horses,  mules,  and 
merchandise.  By  means  of  this  caravan,  Da- 
mascus IS  become  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive 
commerce.  By  Aleppo,  the  merchants  of  this 
city  corres|)ond  with  Armenia,  Natolia,  Diar- 
bekir,  and  even  with  Persia.  They  send  cara- 
vans to  Cairo,  which,  following  a  route  frequented 
in  tlie  time  of  the  patriarchs,  take  their  course 
by  Djesryakoub,  Tiberias,  Naplous,  and  Gaza. 
In  return,  they  receive  the  merchandise  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Europe,  by  way  of  Said  and 
Bairout.  The  home  consumption  is  snpjilied 
by  silk  and  cotton-stuffs,  which  are  manufac- 
tured here  in  great  quantities,  and  are  very  well 
made;  by  the  dried  fruits,  of  their  own  growth, 
and  sweetmeats,  takes  of  roses,  apricots,  and 
peaches,  of  which  Turkey  consumes  to  the 
amount  of  aliout  40,000  lbs.  The  remainder, 
paid  for  by  course  of  exchange,  occasions  a  con- 
siderable circulation  of  money,  in  custom-houso 
duties,  and  the  commission  of  the  merchants. 
The  pachalic  of  Damascus  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  Syria.  In  this  vast 
extent  of  country,  the  soil  and  its  productions 
are  very  various ;  but  the  plains  of  Hauran,  and 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  are  the  most 
fertile;  they  produce  wheat,  barley,  sesamum, 
doura,  and  cotton.  This  city  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  Buonaparte's  ambition  while  in  the 
east:  a  small  detachment  of  his  cavalry  had  de- 
feated the  pacha's  troops,  and  he  was  about  to 
proceed  to  take  possession  of  Damascus,  when  he 
was  checked  in  his  progress,  in  this  direction,  by 
British  prowess  ana  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
siege  of  Acre.  In  the  year  IBll  the  city  was 
menaced  by  the  Waliabees,  but  the  pacha  going 
out  to  meet  them,  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  they 
retired.  Damascus  is  190  miles  south  of  An- 
tioch,  1 36  N.  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  and  276  S.  S.  W. 
of  Diarbekir. 

Damasci's  SrEr.L.    See  Steel  and  Cl'tlf.ry. 
DAM'ASK,  0.  a.  &  n.  1. 1       Tr.    diunmquin  ; 
Damasken'ing,  n   s.      S  Ital.     damuichino. 
Dam'asr-bose, n.  I.        3  Damask    is   a  silk, 
first  manufactured  at  Damascus:   damaskening 
au  operation  of  cutlery,  whereby  the  blades  ol 
swords  and  locks  of  pistols  are  ornamented,  as 
at  Damascus :    and  damask-rose,  a  rose  varie- 
gated, after  the  manner  of  damask,  witli  red  and 
white :  hence  the  damask  of  a  cheek. 

Not  an)  wemvcr  which  hU  work  doth  boast 
In  diaper,  dtimmtk,  or  in  lync.  fytnt^, 

DamoMk-nta  have  not   been   known  in    England 
above  one  btindml  years,  and  now  are  so  common. 

Boom. 

Aiid  for  lome  dcale  perplexrd  wa«  her  <pi>i(. 
Her  itaiwuk  late,  now  chan^ett  to  purest  uhitp. 

yahfax 

They  sat  recline 
On  the  wfl  iloway  bank,  rlamaikci!  wiibflowvn, 

Afiltiia. 
E  i 


D  A  M  I  E  T  T  A. 


>t  of  ft  dovt,  with  a  dmmmak 
Smift't  Rmlm  M  SuMnM. 
Atsaad  Ina  daace  dw  nqr  boon, 
Aad  dimmUmi  (be  pnwd  wiih  tnwera, 
Wilk  aaWiatavM**  pafuBe  ilie  inani.      Ftmtam. 
We  patiul  M«tM  m  waotiaf  bom  ihc  bad, 
Vor  !■«■<  nniMiiMt.  asr  gay  qwurd  (liak*, 
Mor.  ■fc»«ini<  btta  ertry  boh,  tlw  rfaawA-mc 


Uami  ttaft  tW  piiMMig  ftead  bi*  imn  band*. 
SttOfB  vilb  black  boo^,  aad  tbooU  along  iht  laiuU ; 
VIlWiB  the  Jamatk  cbcek.  uuMrres  tbe  ttraog. 
Ami  dims  «i<b  tcnpioa  laib  ibc  •hiiekiof  tfat«B(. 


Damask,  m  silk  itufl^  with  a  niied  pattern, 
ao  fiat  the  nglit  lide  of  the  danask  is  that 
tabi^  ha*  the  flowen  laised  above  the  ground. 
Damaika  abould  be  of  dressed  tilk,  both  in 
«rai]i  and  woof.  Those  made  in  France  are  balf 
apBcU  mbnaddi. 

Dahasx  is  also  a  kind  of  wrought  lii>eo, 
aade  chiefly  to  Flanden;  so  called,  because  iis 
hi^  flosren  lesemble  tbose  of  damasks.  It  is 
dMcAy  osed  tot  tables. 

Oakackxzsisc,  or  Damaskijcc,  partakes  of 
ihc  aowie,  of  cngrarioi;,  and  of  earring ;  like 
ike  Roaaje,  K  has  inlaid  work ;  like  engraving, 
it  cuts  the  atdal,  representins  divers  figures; 
and,  as  in  chasiiig  gold  and  silver,  is  wrought  in 
iclien>.  Hiere  are  two  ways  of  damasking ;  the 
one,  which  is  the  61MSI,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut 
deep  with  proper  instruments,  and  inlaid  with 
gob!  and  silver  trire;  the  other  is  superficial 
only. 

D.\SIAl'N,  a  sea-port  in  the  province  of 
Aurungabad,  llindostan,  100  miles  north  from 
Bombay.  Tbe  Portuguese,  who  still  retain  it, 
seduced  this  place  so  early  as  1531.  Iti  houses 
and  churches  make  a  conspicuous  figure  from 
Ihe  sea ;  but  the  commerce  is  now  reduced. 
Ship-building,  however,  is  carried  on  to  a  con^- 
deialile  extent,  tbe  teak-forests  of  the  vicinity  sup- 
plying excellent  umber.  A  sliip,  copper?<l,  und 
equipped  for  sea,  in  the  European  style,  in  inoo, 
cost  about  £l4  sterling  per  too,  according  to 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Tlie  harbour  is  commodious  (or 
vessels  of  a  small  siie. 

DAMIANI.STS,  in  church  history,  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Atepliali  Severitsc.  They  agm?<l 
with  the  catholics  in  adiniUiii'^  the  sixth  council, 
but  ilisowne<l  anr  dKiinrtion  of  persons  in  the 
God-head  ;  .'i  '  I  one  sincle  nature  inta- 

uahle  of  di*:  i  they  called  God  '  the 

r,        —  •   hotL' 

I  r.»nti»l,  a  Fr":i)cU   a5- 

«  ....;_v  for  his  atlruipt  nn  the 

i  -  W,  and  for  tin  tortures  inflicted 

•  '  hat   allempt,  wa<  bom  in   Aituii  in 

171.'^.  lie  wiis  the  son  of  a  «mtll  brmcr ;  und 
his  rhnrnrt.r,  even  in  his  dutilhoo<l,  procure<l 
I  '-  o(  Kobvti  le  Dialile.    lie  enlistnl, 

V  .  for  a  soldier,  deserted,  and  aftrr- 

«     >  !•  ll'f  servant  of  iin  oHicer,   whom 

^.  '1   to  the  sieve  of  I'lidipshurvh.     He 

»  !■     ir.  ■"  lIlt^    :i    ■'  --.i      •                 '        '         iin'  I'ol- 

l(<.  ,.:  r  ■<■■     II  111  17.1S. 

II.   1.   ■  -'    -w 

i.f  lii»  ni  :•;  I'.. 

On  ibi;  l.iii  ...  .  - !  >d 


to  t'aris,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Versaillni 
and  00  the  evening  uf  the  5tb  of  January,  17 
went  to  the  pal^e,  aod,  as  his  majesty 
■bout  to  get  into  his  carriage,  to  go  U>  Ti 
pushing  aside  the  attendants,  made  his  way 
to  the  king,  and  stabbed  bim  to  the  side, 
made  no  effoit  to  escape,  but  was  uken 
diauly ;  and,  after  having  be«n  interrogated 
Versndles,  was  transferred  to  Paris.  On  hi»  tnil 
he  denied  having  any  accomplices,  nor  did  liw 
application  of  the  most  cruel  tortures  wnq( 
from  him  any  probable  accusation.  On  beior 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  crime,  be  laia 
be  did  not  mean  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  ke 
could  have  done  it,  if  he  had  thought  ptopa. 
He  added,  ■  What  I  did  was,  llat  God  mifht 
touch  tbe  king's  heart,  and  induce  bim  to  rediM 
order  and  tranquillity  to  the  nation.  The  an^ 
bishop  of  Paris  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  tioubln.' 
Having  been  repeatedly  tortured,  he  was  ia»- 
tenced  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  aame  end 
manner  with  Ravaillac,  the  murderer  of 
IV. 

DAMIETTA,  a  port-town  of  Egypt,  oa 
east  mouth  of  the  Nile,  four  miles  from  the 
coast.    The  present  town  stands  upoo  a 
site  from  the  ancient  Damietta,   so  i«[ 
attacked  by  the   European  princes.     The  lailli; 
according  to  Abulfeda,  was  '  a  town  surroondal 
by  walls,  and  situated  at  tbe  mouth  of  ifaa  «•■ 
tern  branch  of  tlie   Nile.'     Stephen  of  Bjrtm- 
tium  informs  us,  that  it  was  called  ThanMM; 
under  the  government  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lo«« 
empire,  but  that  it  was  then  very  inconsidevabi*. 
It  increased  in  importance,  in  proportion  as  Pt- 
lusium,  which  was  frequenUy  plundered,  lost  ili 
power.    Tlie  total  ruin  of  that  anaent  town,  o»- 
casioned  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  part*  of 
the  Delia  to  be  transferred  10  this.   It  was,  how- 
ever, no  longer  a  place  of  strength,  when,  ahiMt 
the   year   338  of  the  Hegira,  the  eroperois  of 
Constantinople  took  possession  of  it   a 
lime.     The  importance  of  a  harbour,  so 
situated,   optned   the  eyes  of  the  cali] 
the  year  244  of  the  Hegira,  EJmeti 
rounded  it  with  strong  walls.    Tliis  obsladt 
not  prevent  Kocer,  king  of  Sicily,  from  taking 
from  the  Mahommedans,  iu  the  year  550  of  tht 
Hripra.     He  did  nut,  however,  long  enjoy  his 
conquest.     Salah  Udin,  who  about  that  period 
mounted  the  tlirooe  of  E^pt,  expelled  the  Eu- 
ropeans from   Damielta.     They  returned  to  be- 
sirce  It  fifteen  years  after ;  but  the  sultan  baflcd 
all    their  etI'orU.      Notwithstanding    their   Uad 
army  wa5  su))purted  by  a  fteet  of  1200  sail,  they 
weie  nbli',:eil  10  make  a  disgraceful   retreat.     It 
was  the  late  of  Ihis  plice  to  be  often  btilitigld. 
In  llii<  year  01  j  of  the   Hegira,  under  the  rdgll 
of  Eladel,  the  crusaders  attacked  it  with  a  vwy 
considerable  force,     llic y  landed  on  the  weawrn 
shwe  of  the  Nile,  and  (heir  first  care  was  to  ior- 
ix>und  tlicir  camp  with  a  dilcb  and  palli 
■pi*   mouth  of  the   river  was  tlcfended  by 
towcn,  fiiinitheil  with  numcrotu  garrisoiu. 
enormous  iron  chain,  strNcbing  from  00c  lida 
th*   uthrr,    liindered    the   approach   of  Ttmla. 
llii*  cruaodeit  earned,  by  storm,  tlic  tower 
the  *am«  side  with  lh*ir  caap,   brokr  the  c 
aud  opened  the  enlnnce  of  the  tivcr  tttt 
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ejm  EdJiii.  (lie  Sudan's  too,  who  was 
a  o«*r  Damietia,  coveretl  it  with  an 
To  »top  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  threw  a 
yer  the  Nile.  Tlic  Franks  overturned 
iMnnce  adopted  the  measure  of  chok- 
Hkouth  of  the  river,  which  he  rendered 
Bfeable  by  several  lar^e  bouts  he  sunk 
met  alternate  successes,  many  blooily 
ttd  >  siege  of  seventeen  months,  the 
k  priacM  took  Damietta  by  storm.  They 
novrerer,  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  so 
ovd  spilt,  and  of  an  armament  which 
immense  sums.  Completely  invested 
anal  of  Achmoun,  by  the  waters  of  the 
I  by  ihf-  K2y])tian  army,  they  purchased 
id  their  liberty  by  the  sacnfice  of 
Thirty-one  years  after  this  de- 
carried  Damietta  without  striking 
Arabs,  however,  soon  recovered 
iWping  a  place,  which  conti- 
Itbem  ttie  most  warlike  nations 
lly  destroyed  it,  and  built 
unhcr  up  in  the  country.  This  modem 
ailed  Menchie,  as  Abulfeda  tells 
the  memory  of  iti  origin,  in  a 
ed  by  that  name.  Writers,  in 
confounded  these  two  towns,  at- 
one the  atlribntes  of  the  other. 
t  Damietta  is  of  a  semicircular 
d  stands  alio  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
to  milM  and  a-half  ftom  its  mouth.  It 
•d,  by  Snrary,  to  contain  80,000  soub, 
thought  an  excessive  estimate, 
(cjuaros,  the  most  considerable  of 
oed  the  name  of  Menchie.  The 
filled  with  merchants.  Spacious 
collecting  under  their  porticos 
Itdia,  the  silks  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
iDiJ  pyramids  of  rice,  proclaim  its 
pcctabilily.  The  houses,  those  in 
ich  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
!y.  They  have,  in  general,  handsome 
m  cnc  top  of  liieir  terraces,  open  to  every 
ihcre  tli«  Turk,  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
ia  life  in  smoking,  or  in  looking  on  the 
cb  bouiids  Uie  horizon  on  one  side ;  on 
:  lake  that  extends  il«elf  on  the  other; 
k^Jlile,  which,  running  between  tt)em, 
^Bth  country.  Several  large  mosques, 
Mft  minarets,  are  dispersed  over  tlie 
nw  public  baths,  lined  with  marble,  ire 
•d  10  |}>e  same  manner  as  those  of 
The  linen  is  clean,  and  the  water 
The  heat,  and  the  treatment  in 
)  ht  ftum  injuring  the  health,  serve  to 
m  md  improve  it,  if  used  with  modera- 
hi«  custom,  founded  on  experience,  is  ge- 
Ef(ypt.  The  port  of  Damietia  is  couti- 
llctl  with  amultitude  of  boats  and  small 
Tbo*c  called  scherm  serve  to  convey  the 
due  on  lioaid  tlie  ships  in  the  road,  and 
I  tbem :  the  otben  carry  on  the  coastiog- 
r>.».  tf.»n  carries  on  a  great  trade  with 
'I  Marseilles.  The  rice,  called 
iioest  quality  in  Egypt,  is  cul- 
'ibouring  plains.  The  exports  of 
y.to  about  six  millions  of  livres. 
ttKl«»  of  Uie  produce  of  the  country  are 
■I  satnoBiac,  com,  &.c.    The  Christians 
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of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  settled  in  this  town, 
have,  for  several  ages,  carried  on  its  principal 
commerce.  The  bad  state  of  the  port  it  very 
detrimental  to  Damietta.  The  roao,  where  the 
vessels  lie,  being  exposed  to  every  wind,  the 
slightest  gale  obliges  the  captains  to  cut  their 
cables,  and  take  shelter  in  Cyprus,  or  stand  off 
to  sea.  The  tongue  of  land,  on  which  Damietta 
is  situated,  straitened  on  one  side  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  western  extremity  of  the 
lake  Menzale,  is  only  from  two  to  six  miles  wide 
from  east  to  west.  It  is  intersected  by  innu- 
merable rivulets  in  every  direction,  which  render 
it  the  most  fertile  spot  in  Egypt.  There  are 
many  villages  around  the  town,  iu  which  are 
manufactures  of  the  most  beautiful  linens.  The 
finest  napkins,  in  particular,  are  made  here, 
fringed  with  silk.  Damietu  is  100  miles  N.  N.  £. 
of  Cairo. 

DAMN,  V.  a. 

Damned,  pari.  &  n.  s. 

Dak'hablc,  adj. 


Dam'nableness,  n.  $. 
Dau'nably,  adv. 

DAM'NATION.n.  1. 

Dau'ijatory,  ad/. 
Dam'sifv,  v.  a. 
Dau'nincness, n,  t. 


Lat.  damno ;  Old 
Fr.  dainner ;  which 
Minsheu  derives 
from  the  tieb.  Cn, 
►  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  sacrifice 
or  punishment.  To 
condemn;  and  the 
state  of  being  con- 


demned, temporally  or  eternally.  To  curse;  to 
disapprove;  to  explode.  '  Indecently  used,' also, 
as  Johnson  says,  '  in  a  ludicrous  (and  trifling) 
sense.' 

I  uuwcnde,  that  it  a  not  cuKom  to  romayns,  to 
Jampne  onj  man  t>cforc  that  be  that  ii  acciucd  b«ae 
bis  acca<eri>  prvseat.  WicUif.   Dedii,  25, 

Aad  not  as  we  ben  blufemed,  and  as  sum  meu 
arya,  that  ve  seyo,  do  w«  yuclo  things  thai  goodo 
ihingia  come,  who*  dmmfmBcioim  is  just. 

Id.  Rtmaj/m,  iii.  8. 
For  wcl  thoo  woat  thy  aelven  rerajly 

That  thou  and  I  be  iriaiwiit  to  priion 

Perpetual  ;  ot  gaiueth  no  rainioo. 

Ckineer.    Canl.  Talm, 

When  luiw  he  taw  himself  lo  fruhly  rear. 
As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  Atmmfied, 
He  was  diimayed,  and  'gan  hu  fate  to  fear. 

FmerU  Qdmiw. 
Not  in  die  legiotu 
Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  dammtd 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth.  Shakiftmr*.  Mmilh. 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest.    Jd.   HamUU 

lle't  a  crealuie  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death  ; 
And  lo  transport  him  in  the  mind  be  is 
Were  daawMiMe.  U.  Hcuun  for  Mmmtn. 

It  give*  him  occasion  of  labouring  with  greater  ear- 
nevtaesa  elsewhere,  to  entangle  unwary  mind*  with 
the  •narea  of  faia  dammtUt  opinion.  Hoalier. 

Whence  damned  vice  is  shrouded  quite  from  ahame. 
And  crowned  with  virtue**  meed,  immoital  naow  t 
Infamy  dispoasest  of  native  due. 
Ordained  of  old  on  looter  life  to  aoe. 

BMfp  Hall.  Prologue  lo  Satira. 

He  that  hath  been  affrighted  with  the  fean  of  hell, 
or  remembeis  how  often  he  bath  been  ipared  from 
an  horrible  damnatiim,  will  not  be  ready  to  strangle 
bit  brother  for  a  trifle.  Taglor't  Wortlkg  Cammimkanl. 

He  may  vow  never  to  return,  to  thoae  sina  which  ho 
haih  had  *uch  experience  of,  for  the  emptinew  and 
danmmgnfti  of  th«m,  aod  eo  think  himaclf  a  com- 
plcle  pcoittai.  Hmummt. 
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Now  mince  the  tin, 
A*d  mollify  damnation  wilb  a  pbnM : 
8«^  you  coDscntpd  not  to  Sancho't  death, 
Bai  Iwrely  not  forbaile  it.  Dryden, 

Mis  own  iitipartial  thought 
Will  dmmm,  and  conacience  will  rccorJ  the  fault.  Id, 


We  will  propote  the  qnrction,  whcthrr  tlioae  who 
hdid  tho  fundamrntala  of  failb  niay  ilrny  Christ 
HawmaUi),  in  leapect  of  thou)  conaequrncra  that  ariae 
from  tlicmT  South'*  SermiHU, 

He,  who  has  anficred  the  damage,  has  a  right  to 
demand  in  hii  own  name,  and  he  alone  can  romit, 
saliafjictioo  :  tiio  damn^fi«i  person  has  the  power  of 
appropriating  the  good*  or  service  of  the  oflendcr,  by 
ngbt  of  self-preservation.  Locke. 

Date  not 
To  brand  the  spotless  rmue  of  my  prince 
With  falsehoods  of  most  base  and  Jamned  contriraBce. 

Am*, 

As  he  does  not  reckon  every  schism  of  a  damnaiU 
natore,  so  he  if  far  from  doting  with  the  new  opinion 
of  tbosa  who  make  it  no  crime.  Sai/I. 

1^  mora  sweets  they  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
mor«  dammabijf  their  conserves  stunk,  Din%9wi. 

Yon  an  so  good  a  crilick,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
happincaa  of  the  modem  poets  that  you  do  not  hear 
Iheir  woctt-,  and,  neit,  that  you  are  not  so  arrant  a 
rritick  as  to  d^am  them,  like  the  rest,  without  bear- 
ia(.  Pope. 

Cloud* 
Rise  curliBg  fast  beotalh  me.  white  and  tnlphaiy. 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Uclt, 
Whose  vvscy  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore. 
Heaped  with  the  daaated  like  pebble*. — I  am  giddy. 

Bffron. 

D.\MNn,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,  who 
inliabited  the  di:ilrict  situated  between  tlie  ter- 
ritories of  the  Selgova  oa  the  soutli,  aiMl  the 
Caledonii  on  the  north,  now  called  Clydesdale. 

DAMOC'LllS,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Oiooy- 
siiu  the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  die  ty- 
rant's wraith,  and  pronounced  hitn  the  happiest 
man  on  earth.  Diooysius  prevailed  upon  him 
lo  ttltd«cUke,  for  a  while,  the  charge  of  royalty, 
■■d  bl 'conrinced  of  the  happiness  wtiidi  a  «o- 
VMCign  enioyvd.  Damocles  ascended  the  throoe, 
and  while  be  gaied  upon  the  wealth  and  splendor 
which  surtoundcd  hun,  he  peicetved  a  sword 
bangiac  oTcr  his  head  by  a  stofie  hair.  This  so 
Wfrified  htm,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  va- 
■iabed  at  once,  and  thus  repmailed  to  him  the 
iwiBlf  and  misery  of  royal  stale. 

DAMON  aKD  I'TmiaS  two  illustrious  friendl 
cf  antiquity,  who  lu«e  immortalised  their  oaines 
bv  Iha  Mnogth  aatl  siiiccnty  of  tlieir  friendship. 
DMmi  «M  m  MMtotcm  philofot^.  who, 

tviant  ofSyracnt-.  ieratiad  to  MMb. 

Itc  aikeii  a  abort  '    .  i  be  liioaid  tattlt 

«ow»  <oaia>lic  bariiw,  W  tbr  wtaaost  tmportaaca 
10  bis  hauty,  bot  wbidt  icqitirad  bit  pensoal 
pNaHMC  at  aoaa  rfiMaaea  imai  Sytacaia.  Dio- 
■Hsaa  agtaaa  la  (tiart  bit  la^vaM,  '^P^''  '  coa- 
Jliaw,  whicb  ba  ia|niuiai  iiiuMitJi  t»  bt 
CMapUad  wMi.   fk. 
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his  business,  astonished  the  tyrant  still  mof«,  i 
returnin;;  punctually  at  the  hour  fixed  for  \ 
execution.  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  i 
fidelity  of  these  two  friends,  that  he  remit) 
the  punishment,  and  entreated  them  to 
bim  to  share  their  friendship,  aod  enjoy 
confidence. 

DAMP,  V.  a.,  n.  i.  U  adj.^     Sax.  and 
Damp'miss,  n.  t,  #danip;TeuU 

Damp'isb,  aiij.  \dampf.     Sen 

Damp'isuness,  n.  >.  \s>yi  from! 

Damp't,  adj.  J  daa,   vapor, 

wet,   moisten,  make  humid  ;  fogf^,    moist, 
heavy  air ;  and  hence  to  depress,  deject,  i 
dull,  discourage.     Dampish,  dampishneas, 
dampy  are  diminutives  of  the  same  signific 

It  has  been  uaed  by  some  with  great  aocn 
make  their  walls  thick  ;  and  to  pat  a  lay  of  ( 
between  the  bricks,  to  take  away  all  i 


A  soft  body  dompeth  the  sound  much  mot*  ika  a 
hard.  JLj* 

Night ;  sot  now,  a*  ere  man  fell. 
Wholesome  and  cool,  and  mild  ;  but  with  black  10 
Accompanied,  with  dampe  and  dreadful  gloom. 

All  these  and  more  came  6ockiBg,  bat  with  laA 
Downcast  and  damp :  yet  such  wheieio  appeattd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy.  H 

Unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  dianp  my  intended  wiaf 
Depressed.  U. 

The  very  loss  of  one  pleasure  is  enaagh  ta  dm^ 
the  relish  of  another.  L'Setiwuf^ 

JioT  need  they  fear  the  damjmeef  of  the  sky 
Should  flag  their  wings,  and  binder  them  to  fy  ^ 
Twaa  only  water  thrown  on  faila  too  dry. 

She  said  no  more  :  the  trembling  Trojans  bear, 
O'tnptf/i  with  a  ifraaf  sweat  and  holy  fear.        Id. 

This  commendable  reaentmeitf  against  me,  ssxikt* 
a  damp  upon  that  spirit  in  all  rank*  and  eutpuialirma 
of  men.  ^■■if^ 

Even  BOW,  while  ibn*  I  stand  blest  in  tby  |  ^'^ 

A  scent  dmmp  of  giici  coiBC*  o'er  my  thooibla. 

Ad' 

An  eirreat  state  he  knows  and  conlieaaaa  ibat  I 
baa  made  no  ptoviatoB  for,  that  be  is  wtdoa*  far  i 
a  praipect  rasagh  to  cast  a  damip  over  I 
bnaia. 

Dirad  of  death  faaafi  «««*  tbe  awn  aaaaial  aaa, 
aod.  like  iba  baad-«iilia«  *a  tbe  wall,  dbt^a  aU  baa 
joMity. 

TVt  baai  af  tba  ao.  ia  tba  halter 
oatiac  tba  raletiar  pasta  el  the  eaitb.  cacila*  Ihaea 
ia  sabtuiaacaaa  orcraa,  which 
■:  ibiw  atldm  baffaa  hM   fas  tte 
whra.  iha  hotter  tba  wiatbar  te.  tba 
faaqaeal  an  iha  da^a.  ITss 


wbo,  aAet  trWlit 


iwQlBg  from  lome  pajis  of  the 
iefly  observ«l  in  mine*  and  coal-pits: 
tipon  nf  llie  nme  kind  often  issue  from 
nv  muuntvins,  in  those  countries 
ire  common.  In  mines  and  coul- 
iljf  of  two  kinds,  called  by  the 
3  ilwcliokeand  fire-damps.  The 
▼cry  much  of  the  nature  of  fixed 
infeits  those  places  which  have 
«orktd,  but  long  neglected,  and 
U  tbe  miners  by  the  name  of  wastes. 
ikc-darop  luflbcales  il>e  miners  suddenly, 
(b(  appearances  found  m  those  juflbcated 
I  air.  Beioff  heavy,  it  descends  towards 
S  parts  of  the  workmgs,  and  thus  is 
to  the  miners  who  can  scarcely  avoid 
iL  The  fire-damp,  which  seems  chie8y 
'  of  inflammable  air,  rises  to  the 
workings,  as  beini;  specifically  lighter 
eominoo  atmosphere ;  and  hence,  though 
ribcair  as  well  as  the  other,  it  seldom 
M  dangerous  in  itiis  way  as  by  its  in- 
•le  property,  by  which  it  ofKen  Ukes  fiie 
(■ndlrt,  and  explodes  with  extreme  Tio> 
See  CoaL-m(!(ES. 

e  (brmatiori  of  these  damps  we  have  as  yet 
lio  tlieory;  nor,  though  the  experiments 
agist*  are  able  to  show  the  composition  and 
of  forming  these  noxious  airs  artificiiilly, 
er  yet  thrown  much  light  on  the  mrthod 
[S  nature  prepares  them  on  a  large  sc^le. 
are  two  general  ways  in  which  we  may 
iht*  to  be  done :  one  bv  the  stagnation  of 
air  in  old  waste  places  of  mines  and 
and  its  conversion  into  these  inephitic 
ioM :  Ike  other  by  their  original  formation 
N  phlogistic  or  other  materials  found  in 
Ih,  without  any  interference  of  llie  ntmo- 

kSce  G*»  and  Caruvrctted  IIyorogen. 
PIEU  i.NNilliam),  a  famous  navigator, 
lad  from  a  respectable  family  in  Somer- 
j^  aad  bom  in  1652.  Losing  his  father 
Hjr  yonng,  he  went  to  sea,  where  he  soon 
Imbed  himself.  His  Voyage  round  the 
jltc.  are  well  known,  and  have  gone  through 
He  appears  afiei-wards  to  have 
!kn  expedition  concerted  by  the  iner- 
il  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded 
Woods  Kof:ers;  who  tailed  in 
i,  and  returned  in  September  1711 : 
particulars  of  his  life  or  death 

,  n.  I.  Goth.  damoistU  ;  Ilal.  and 
I ,-  1.  e.  a  female  don,  from  Lat. 
'A  gttitlewomao,  unmarried,  being 
ijr,*  nys  Minsheu;  and  'quasi  parvus 
t*,  a  tittle  lord  or  master.  Johnson 
t  it*  having  fbrmerly  been  applied  to  both 
bart  ^Tts  no  instance  of  it  in  the  mascu- 
]t  I*  now  only  used  in  verse. 
kM*  f)  Jt  av?  fof  'he  tamfti'l  it  not  deed  but 
]  thei  Motiurdco  liiin. 

Widif.     Milium  9. 
Al  lut  (lie  hat 
I  (pjrd*  >low-fauliii;t  her  before, 
bar  ahoaldcn  lait  a  pot  of  wtiirr  bon. 

Sptmnt .     Fame  iivftnt, 
Wtt  train  ct  iamttU  sho  wu  pnr 
ly  walk*,  the  trwtvhing  heat  to  >huu. 

OrWcn. 
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Kaeeling,  I  my  lervant't  nniles  implore. 
And  one  mad  damael  dare*  dis[Hite  my  power* 

Pri»r. 
DAM'SON,  n.  s.   Corruptly  from  daitftiscene 
A  small  black  plum.    See  Dasiascene. 

My  wife  de«ired  tome  damjoiu. 
And  made  me  climb  with  danger  of  my  life 

Shalapean. 

DAN,  n.  i.  From  domimts,  as  now  don  in 
Spain,  and  Ital.  donna,  from  domina.  The  old 
term  of  honor  for  men,  as  we  now  say  master. 
'  I  know  not,'  Says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  that  it  was 
ever  used  in  prose,  and  imagine  it  to  have  been 
rather  of  ludicrous  import.'  But  Spenser  uses  it 
in  serious  praise  of  Chaucer,  below. 

Old  rfoft  Geffrey,  in  whose  gentle  spright 
The  pare  well-head  of  poetry  did  dwell— 
He  whilst  he  lived  waa  the  anveraigne  bead 
Of  shepherd!  all.  Spauer, 

This  wbimplediwhioing,  purblind,  wayward  boy. 
This  ftigaor  Junio't  gianl  dwarf,  dan  Cupid. 

Shalupiim. 

Dick,  if  thia  ilory  pleasetb  thee. 
Pray  thank  Jaa  Pope,  who  told  it  me. 

Pri.n'i  Alma. 


DAN,  n  Heb.  i.  e.  judgment,  one  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs,  the  filui  ton  uf  Jacob.  Of  his 
history  nothing  is  recorded,  except  that  he  bad 
but  one  ion,  named  Hushim ;  though  his  poste- 
rity was  alWrwards  very  numerous. 

Dak,  or  the  Danites,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  descended  from  the  patriarch  Dan. 
Their  number,  at  the  emigration  from  Egypt, 
amounted  to  61,700,  and  they  increased  in  the 
wilderness.  After  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  a 
party  of  them,  who  went  to  take  Laish,  in  their 
way  robbed  Micah  the  Ephruimile  of  his  idol, 
which  they  continued  to  worship  till  they  were 
carried  captive  by  Tiglath  Pilescr.  Samson,  the 
heroic  judge  of  Israel,  was  of  this  tribe ;  and 
28,600  of  them  attended  al  David's  coronation. 
The  Danites  appear  to  have  been  early  acquainted 
with  commerce,  for  they  had  ships  in  the  time  of 
Jabin,  king  of  the  Canaanites.  See  Judges  t.  17. 
Their  territory  extended  west  of  Judah,  and  was 
terminated  by  Azotus  and  Doia  on  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Dam,  in  scripture  geography,  a  city  of  the 
Danites,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  springs 
of  Jordan,  on  the  south  of  Mount  Lebanon.  It 
was  named  Ijish  or  Leshcm.  Here  Jeroboam 
established  idolatry  by  setting  up  his  golden 
calves.  This  city  and  Beersheba  were  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Dan  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  Uenhadad  king  of  Syria; 
notwithstanding  which  it  made  some  figure  after 
the  captivity.  Some  authors  say,  tliat  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  and  named  by  him  Cssarea  Phi- 
lippi.  It  lay  east  of  Sidon  and  west  of  Damas- 
cus. It  b  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Lasha  of 
Gen.  X.  19. 

Das,  in  modem  geography,  a  considerable 
river  of  the  United  States  in  North  Carullna, 
which  has  been  rendered  narigable  for  boats  a 
great  way  up.  It  unites  with  the  Staunton  in 
Virginia,  and  forms  the  Roanoke. 
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D  A  K  C  E. 


DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  somewhal  more 
than  an  obolus,  used  to  be  put  into  tlie  mouths 
of  the  dead,  to  pay  tlieir  passage  over  the  river 
Styx. 

Danae,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  by  Kurj'iiice.  She  was 
confined  in  a  brazen  lower  by  her  fatiier,  who 
had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his  daur;hter's 
son  would  put  him  to  death.  But  Jupiter,  who 
was  enamoured  of  Danae,  introduced  himself  to 
her  bed  by  chansring  himself  into  a  shower  of 
gold.  From  his  embraces  Danae  had  a  son,  with 
whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea  by  her  father. 
Tlie  wind  drove  the  bark  which  carried  her  to  the 
coasts  of  the  island  of  Seriphus  ;  where  she  wras 
saved  by  some  fishermen,  and  carried  to  Poly- 
dectes  king  of  the  place,  whose  brother,  Dictys, 
educale<1  the  child,  named  Perseus,  and  tenderly 
treated  the  mother.  Polydectes  fell  in  love  with 
her;  but,  being  afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to 
conquer  the  Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wished 
Medusa's  head  to  adorn  his  nuptials  with  Ilip- 
poliimiathe  daughter  of  (Knomaus.  When  Per- 
setis  had  victoriously  finished  his  expedition,  he 
retired  to  Argos  with  Danae  to  the  house  of 
Acrisius,  whom  he  inadvertently  killed.  X'irgil 
says  that  Danae  after  this  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Ardea.  Some  suppose  ttiat 
it  was  Prcrtus,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  intro- 
duced himself  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower; 
but,  whoever  was  her  seducer,  tlie  fable  of  iJie 
golden  shower  plainly  implies  tliat  the  keepers 
of  the  tower  were  bribed.  Against  such  showers, 
indeed,  towers  of  brass  and  bars  of  iron  are  no 
defence. 

DANAIDES,  in  fabulous  history,  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  When 
their  uncle  Egyptus  came  from  Egypt  with  his 
fifty  sons,  llrcy  were  promised  in  marriage  lo 
their  cousins;  but  before  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials,  Danaus,  who  had  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  tliat  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  soos-in-Iaw,  made  bis  daughters  solemnly 
promise  that  they  would  ucsiroy  their  husbands. 
They  were  provided  with  daggers,  and  all  except 
iiypermnestra  proved  but  too  obedient  to  llieir 
father's  bloody  injunctions,  as  a  proof  of  which 
they  presented  him  with  the  hends  of  their  mur- 
dered husbands,  on  the  morning  after  ilicir  nup- 
tials, iiypermnestra  was  summoned  to  appear 
and  answer  for  her  disobedience  in  suffering  ber 
husband  Lynceus  to  escape  ;  but  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  p«opl«  dcclurrd  her  innocent,  aod 
she  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  Per- 
suasloo.  The  forty-nine  sitters  were  condemned, 
in  hell,  to  till  with  water  a  vessel  full  of  holes, 
so  that  their  labor  was 'infinite  and  their  punish- 
luent  eternal. 

DANAUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Belun 
and  Anchiiioe,  who,  afier  liu  father's  dcadi, 
reigned  conjointly  wiili  liis  broilirr  .V-gyptii«  on 
the  tlipjiie  of  Egypt.  Some  lime  after  a  differ- 
ence arose  betwctn  the  brothers,  and  Danaus  set 
Mil  witti  ht«  fifty  daughter*  in  quest  of  a  seltle- 
iiiciiU  Uc  visitcil  HUoiles  where  he  consecrated 
a  statue  to  Minerva,  and  anivcd  safe  on  the 
coast  of  Pch>ponne»ii»,  vihttr.  hi-  »«»  hus|iiUibly 
reeeivoi  by  Otl.umr  king  of  Arco».  (.chuior 
had  lately  asc-nde-l  tlic  llifon«,aiiJ  llw  fust  years 


of  his  reign  were  fnarked  by  dissensions 
his  subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  his  i 
popularity,  and  obliged  him  to  reiign  the  ( 
The  success  of  Danaus  led  the  6fty 
A'.gyptus  lo  embark  for  Greece.  "The 
received  with  hypocritical  kindness  by  J 
uncle;  and  soon  after  all  murdered,  except  1 
ceus.  See  Danaihis.  Danaus  at  first 
cuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury;  bill 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  aduMW*] 
leilged  him  for  his  son-in-law  and  successor  i 
a  reign  of  fifty  years.  He  began  his  reign  abM 
A.A.C.  1586;  and  after  death  was  honored  wiA 
a  splendid  monument  in  Argos,  which  existed  ii 
the  age  of  Pausanias. 

DANDURY,  a  town  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  in  Connecticut,  fifty-five  miles  N.N.  E. 
of  New  York,  and  116  south-west  of  Boslas- 
This  town  was  settled  in  1687,  and,  with  a  gmi 
quantity  of  military  stores,  was  burnt  by  Ike 
Briti.sh  on  the  2tith  of  April,  1777,  but  has  beeif 
rebuilt  since  the  peace.  It  lies  tliirty-thtve  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  New  Haven. 

DANCE,  II.  a.,  v.  n.  &  n.  i.-v      Goth,  fc  Btk. 

Danceh,  Idant;  Fr. -/- 

Dascino.  Vital.  </a«-d,  1.1. 

DANciNG-SJiSTEB,  i  the  Hell.  XX 

Dancisc-SCBOOL,  J  leap,    says   Mil 

sheu.  To  step,  or  move  in  measure  ;  to  dandtel 
a  motion  of  one  or  more  musically  rcgulate4| 
one  who  practises  such  motions  is  a  dancer; 
who    teaches    them   a  dancing-master ;    aod 
dancing-school  ihe  place  where  they  are  pn 
sedly  taught.    Dancing  is  also  used  for  any  i 
certed  and  regular  motion  or  attendance. 

But  in  the  day  of  eroudis  hirtho,  the  daug lulir  I 

erodiu  rfmniiiJt  in  th«  m>ddil  and  plpsid*  cruude. 

>r«/i/.      Mall.  %in. 

Now  his  elder  fon  was  in  the  field,  lUid,  a<  be  c 
and  drew  aigh  to  the  hoiue,  he  heard  uicuic  aod  < 
cim/.  LuJu  av.J 

In  olde  daje*  of  the  king  Artour, — 
The  Elf  qucQC  vith  hire  jo\y  compa)cni« 
Dnneed  ful  oftc  in  many  a  grenc  mede. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede. 

Chancer.     CaM.  T*a/«*al 

In   peslilenceii,   the    malignity   of    the     infcctiq 
vapour  dancetk  the  principal  ipiriu.  i}«i« 

The  hoDourabUst  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  c 
and  again  to  mudersto  and  paas  to  somewhat 
for  then  a  man  tnads  the  iLimoe.  /4 

What  cay  you  to  young  Mr.  Fenton  T     tfe  cap 
be  rfunreJ,  he  baa  eyes  uf  youth,  he  writ«a  verses. 


Thy  (Taod«lre  loved  thee  wall. 
Many  a  tisie  be  doiiAvd  thee  nn  hit  knc«*     U»  . 

He  at  Philippi  kept 
Hia  aword  «*cn  like  a  daitcrr,  while  I  aUook 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cowiaa.  ML 

Tbcy  bid  ut  lo  the  Knglith  Jameimf-tiimU, 
.\rid  ti*arb  Uvolia*  hifch.  and  awift  coavantoa  ; 
Saying  our  grata  is  only  in  our  beeli.  M  | 

Mnaiciank  and  danr^n  .'  lake  aumc  tmea 
With  tbe«eyitur  plraAing  U)iour«;  for  grvat  us* 
At  math  •ctrmcM  a>  |ierfecii»n  bring*.     Oammr. 
MrD  are  aot^iV'f  weary  todaarv  aiicndaace  at  tka 
f,»tf  oi  (nrri^n  b>rd>,  than  to  lariy  the  gixxl  lei>uf« 
A  ihi'K  «VD  uia;;i«lial(«.  Rat^h't  KtMgi. 


1 
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1  of  *(>c<  of  qumlity.       L'Sttnmgt. 

t  tuttStA  Uteir  ape*'  trick*  by  a  iiniamg- 
Id. 

hv  Hov  I   loTFd. 

^^■y*  kiid  m(hi»,  and  all  yf  hnnn, 
^^Hlray  *ith  down  upon  your  fefi, 
^^Bhta*w  were  u>  count  my  p&Kion. 
^P^  Wryrfn.. 

It  upbniiilt  you, 

far  6tfWr'i  friend ,  fur  ihre*  long  month*, 
m  anm'-n-'  for  *  word  of  audience. 
'"■ 
^  ft  Jbftiwj-maffff ,  and  the  6n^er*  of  a 
fall,  a*  it  *cr«,  naturally,  without  thou};ht 
Md  fw^mlar  and  mdmirablc  motions. 

tioeke  OH  Vnderrtantting, 
p»  I  tjbovght,  |terfort»rd  too  tnr«n  a  part, 
\  her  mavrmnt*  to  tbr  rulii  of  krt ; 
k«4,  I  found  that  thr  musician's  hand 
f  Om  4mmar*t  mind  too  iprat  command. 
I  Prior, 

i   I(i4ai(kl  •bout,  and  reveliy, 
hmr  ^bnor.  and  jolliiy.  Bgnm. 

alight  the  saffcrance,  when    the 

poTokca  nnpitying  Fate  ; 
ijr,  ia  frrta  begun, 
•  *fr  the  damee  ia  done, 
nora  of  fancy  than  of  heart, 
B^  light  the  vrnging  smart. 

Dr.  T.  llreum. 

(rnrxT.    There  is  no  account  of  the 
niig  among  mankind.     Il  is  found 
the  most  barbarous  and  uncivi- 
iind   »  too  intimately  connected 
nixni  of  the  humnn  body  to  be 
»ble  fiom  art.     The  Grc-eks  were 
however,  who  reduced   il  to  a 
ht-DS,  it  IS  said,  thai  ihe  dance  of 
,  or  F'tirics,  on  the  theatre  had  so 
Itracler  as  lo  strike  the  spectators 
lie   terror;    and    people    imacined 
St  the  |>ersoni6ea  deitio  coiii- 
thc  vengeance  of  heaven  lo  pur- 
iheir  crimes.     They  had   .nlso 
,  lo  keep  up  the  warlike  spinl  of 
Plato  leduces  the  dances  of  the 
I  t)im  clastes,  vii. 

tie   Vanfft.     Of  these,   some  were 

r  punboU,  oi  sportive  exercises,  which 

er  of  imitation,  and  of  which  the 

-  day.     The  others  were 

•  able,  (iijjureti,  and  were 

ajiarii>-(i  with  sint>inK.     Amon)!  the 

'  t  ones  was  the  airotinsmus;  which 

jiunpint,',  wiih  one  foul  only,  on 

with  air  or  with  wine,  and  rubbed 

i(|>.   w.iU    /.,|       The  kybesiesis  was 

kilt-:  iiiiy  the  Somerset.     Of 

I  kill  1  called  the  wine-press. 

[Uiaju  u  •  <le>rtiplion  iii  Lunginus,  and 

pia$erial  Daacet.  Thc;e  were   used   in 

I  Hal  «ach6r«9.     Ainone  the  ancients 

<  OO  fi«tiTals   nor   relit:inus  assemblies 

«0e   •ooomiuniL'd    wi'h    songs  and 

~     t  »H:rt!  Iuuk(«l  11  poll  to  lie  so  essvn- 

nIs  of  rciiuioiiiii,  ihal  to  cxptcss 


Uie  crime  of  such  as  were  guilty  of  reveaTing  Ihe 
sacred  mysteries,  they  eaiployed  the  word 
kheistte,  '  to  be  out  of  the  dance.'  The  most  an- 
cient of  these  relii;iou8  dances  is  the  Itacchic ; 
which  was  not  only  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  but 
lo  all  the  deities  whose  festival  was  celebrated 
wiih  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  The  most  grave  and 
majestic  was  the  hyporchemalic ;  it  was  executed 
to  the  lyre,  and  accompanied  with  the  voice. — 
At  his  return  from  Crete,  Theseus  instituted  a 
dance  at  which  he  himself  ;is3isted,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and-  splendid  band  of  youth,  round 
the  altar  of  Apollo.  The  dance  was  composed 
of  three  parts,  the  strophe,  the  antistrophe,  and 
llie  stationary.  In  the  strophe  the  moveinenls 
were  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  in  the  anlistrophe 
from  the  left  lo  the  right.  In  the  stationary 
they  danced  before  the  altar;  so  that  the  station- 
ary did  not  mean  absolute  pause  or  rest,  but 
Only  a  more  slow  or  grave  movement.  PUitttrch 
is  persuailed  liiat  in  this  dance  there  is  a  pio- 
found  mystery.  He  thinks  that  by  the  strophe 
is  indicated  the  motion  of  the  world  from  east  to 
west ;  by  the  anlistrophe  the  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets from  west  to  east ;  and,  by  the  stationary, 
the  stability  of  the  earth.  To  this  dance  The- 
seus gave  the  name  of  geranos,  or '  the  crane  ;' 
because  the  ligures  which  characterised  it  bore  a 
resemblance  to  those  described  by  cranes  in  tlieic 
flight. 

3.  Militiiry  Dancct,  which  tended  to  make 
the  body  robust,  active,  and  well  disposeil  for  all 
tlie  exercises  of  war.  Of  these  there  were  two 
sorts;  vii.  the  i.'yii)iio|iedic,  and  the  pyrrhic.  1. 
The  fvmnopedic  <lance.  or  the  dance  of  children, 
was  invented  by  the  Spartans  for  an  early  excita- 
tion of  courage  in  their  children,  and  to  Itad 
them  on  insensibly  to  the  exercise  of  the  arme<l 
dance.  This  dance  used  to  be  executed  in  the 
public  place.  It  iras  composed  of  two  choirs; 
the  one  of  grown  men,  the  other  of  children  ; 
whence,  being  chiefly  desifrned  for  the  latter,  it 
took  its  name.  They  were  both  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  nie  choir  of  the  children  regulated 
their  motions  by  those  of  the  men,  and  all  danced 
at  the  same  time,  singing  the  poems  of  Thales, 
Alcman,  and  Dionysodotus. 

The  I'yrrhic,  or  Enoplian  dance,  was  per- 
formed by  yoiin<j  men  armed  cap-a-pec,  who  ex- 
ecuted, lo  ihe  sound  of  the  flute,  all  the  proper 
movements  either  for  attack  or  for  defence.  It 
was  composed  of  four  parts  :  1.  The  podism  or 
footing,  which  consisted  in  a  ijuick  shifting  mo- 
tion of  the  feet,  such  as  was  necessary  for  over- 
taking a  Hying  enemy,  or  for  getting  away  from 
him  when  an  overmatch :  2.  The  xiphism  was  a 
kind  of  mock  tight,  in  which  the  dancers  imitated 
all  the  motions  of  combatants ;  aiming  a  stroke., 
darting  a  javelin,  or  dexterously  dodging,  parry- 
inx,  or  avoiding  a  blow  or  tlirust.  3.  The  ko- 
mos  consisted  in  very  high  leaps  or  vaultings, 
which  the  dancers  frequently  repeated,  for  the 
better  using  themselves  occasionally  to  leap  over 
a  ditch,  or  spring  over  a  wall.  4.  The  tctrucomos 
was  the  last  part  ;  this  was  a  square  ligurc,  exe- 
cuted by  slow  and  majestic  moveinenu,  but  it  Is 
uncertain  whether  it  was  every  where  executed 
111  the  same  manner.  Of  all  the  ('■reeks,  the 
Spartiiiis    nioit     cullivuled    the    I'yrrhic   dance. 
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DANCES. 


Atlienxus  teUtei  that  Oiey  had  a  law  by  which 
they  were  oblii^d  to  txercise  their  children  at  it 
from  the  age  of  five  years.  This  warlike  people 
consUiDtly  retained  the  custom  of  accompanying 
their  dance*  with  hymns  and  longs.  The  follow- 
ing was  sung  for  the  dance  called  trichoria,  said 
tu  be  instituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  had  its 
name  ftt>m  its  being  composed  of  tltree  choirs, 
one  of  children,  another  of  young  men,  and  the 
tliinl  of  old.  The  old  men  opened  the  dance, 
saying,  '  In  time  past  we  were  valiant.'  The 
yoang  men  answered, '  We  are  so  at  present.' 
*  We  shall  be  still  more  so  when  our  time  comes,' 
replied  tlie  chorus  of  children.  The  Spartans 
never  danced  but  with  real  arms.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  other  nations  came  lo  use  only 
weapons  of  wood  on  such  occasions.  Nay,  it  was 
only  so  late  as  the  days  of  Athenttus,  who  lived 
in  tlie  second  century,  that  tlie  dancers  of  the 
Pyrrhic,  instead  of  arms,  carried  only  flasks, 
thyrsuses  or  reeds.  But,  even  in  Aristotle's  days, 
they  had  begun  to  use  thyrsuses  instead  of  pikes, 
and  lighted  torches  in  lieu  of  javelins  and 
swords.  With  these  torches  they  executed  a 
donee  which  was  called  the  ronflagraiion  of  the 
world. 

Rtligioui  dancei  were  not  confined  to  the 
pagan  world.  They  have  been  practised  both 
ny  Jews  and  Christians.  Among  the  ancient 
Jews,  it  appears  to  have  made  a  part  of  religious 
worship  on  some  occasions,  as  we  learn  from 
passages  in  the  I'salms,  though  we  do  not  find 
It  enjoined  as  a  divine  precept.  In  the  Christian 
churches  mentioned  in  the  New  I'estament,  there 
is  no  account  of  dancing  being  introduced  as  an 
act  of  worship,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
used  as  such  in  after  ages. 

Thcalricat  or  Uaee  dancet.  The  Greeks  were 
the  first  who  united  the  dance  to  their  tragedies 
and  comedies ;  not  indeed  as  making  part  of 
those  spectacles,  but  merely  as  an  accessary. 
'ITie  Komatis  c^opied  after  the  Greeks  ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  they  left  their  instructors  far 
behind  tliem.  Two  remarkable  men  made  their 
appearance  at  that  time,  who  invented  a  new 
species  of  entertainment,  and  earned  it  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  These  were  Pylades 
and  Bathylus,  who  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans  what  the  French  call  the  ballet  d'action, 
wherein  the  performer  is  both  actor  and  dancer. 
1'yl.ides  undertook  the  task  of  representing,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  dance  alone,  strong  and 
pathetic  situations.  He  succeeded  perhaps  be- 
yond hit  own  expectation,  and  may  be  called 
the  fniherof  that  styleof  dancing  which  is  known 
lo  us  by  the  name  of  grave  or  serious  pantomine. 
Bulliylus,  an  Alexandrian,  and  a  freedman  of 
Mecscnas,  took  ui>on  himself  to  represent  such 
subjects  as  required  a  certain  liveliness  and 
agility.  He  was  handsome  in  his  ptrvm  ;  and 
tlie  two  great  scoutges  of  Roman  follies,  I'ersius 
and  Juvenal,  s|>cak  of  him  as  the  gallant  of  every 
woman  m  Home.  After  their  death  tlic  art  gra- 
dually sunk  into  obscurity,  and  became  even 
entirely  forgotten  on  the  accession  of  Tnijun  to 
the  empire.  Thus  buried  with  the  other  arts  in 
oblition,  dancing  reinaiiied  uncultivated  nil 
about  the  fifteenth  century,  when  bdUeU  were 
itnrivtd  III  luly  at  a  iujgnific«nt  cnlvrtaiomeul 


given  by  a  nobleman  of  Lombardy  «t  To 
account  of  the  marriage  between  Gales*? 
of  Milan  and  Isabella  of  Arragon.  At  fim| 
women  had  no  share  in  tlie  public  or  l 
dance  ;  but,  in  1681,  we  find  the  then  daup 
the  princess  of  Conti,  and  some  other  I 
the  first  distinction  in  the  court  of  Louis 
performed  a  ballet  with  the  opera  calledj 
Triomphe  de  I'Amour.  This  uoiou  of'" 
sexes  served  to  enliven  and  render  the  sp 
more  pleasing  and  fiir  more  brilliant, 
received  with  so  much  applause,  that  in  the ! 
of  that  year,  when  the  same  opera  was  acud  | 
Paris  at  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  it  '  ' 
thought  indispensable  for  the  success  of  ' 
kind  of  entertainment  to  introduce  female  < 
cers,  and  tliey  have  continued  ever  since  10  I 
the  principal  support  of  the  opera.  Thuo,  \ 
was  at  first  introduced  as  a  mere 
the  musical  performance,  became  in  pr 
time  its  only  support;  and  thb  circumsti 
cited  the  emulation  of  several  ballet  ma 

Modern  dancing  is   so  much  the 
change  and  fashion,  that  we  feel  it  inof 
detail  its  ever-varying  steps  in  a  work  oif  i 
We  must  refer  our  younger  readers  to  the  | 
fessors  of  the  art ;  observing,  only,  that  it  j 
in  itself  a  natural  and  most   innocent  mode] 
exercise   and   graceful    motion  ;    while,  on 
other  hand,  in  crowded  assemblies,  an 
sufiucating  vapors    of   innumerable    IIl 
breaths,   the   blood  becomes   often    uou 
propelled  to  the  breast  and  head  ;   persp 
dangerously  checked  ;  the  lungs  are   cap 
and  the  foundation  is  too  often  laid  of  that 
disease,  consumption. 

DANCER  (Daniel),  an  extraordinary  i 
boni  near  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  in  17IA,  in 
(amily  who   possessed   a  considerable  eslalK  C 
that  county.     He  succeeded  lo  tlie  family  i 
in  1736.     For  upwanls  of  fifty  years  he  ksd  ' 
life  of  a  hermit,  having  no  dealings  with 
kind  but  what  the  sale  of  his   hay    ne 
occasioned ;  and  was  seldom  seen,  except ' 
he  was  out  gathering  logs  from  the  coromo 
old  iron,  or  sheep's  dung  under  the  hedgca. 
house  was  at  one  time  robbed,  to  prerent  i  ~ 
he   fastened   up  the  door,  and,    by   me 
ladder,  went  in   at  an  upper  window, 
the   ladder  carefully  up   after  him.     lie  I 
sister  who  lived  with  him  for  a  number  of  j 
and  who  left  hi.-n  a  considerable  increase  to 
store,  at  her  death  ;  on   which   occasion,   (O 
himself   in    decent  mouminK,    he   pur, 
pair  of  second-hand    worsted  stockings, 
this  was  an  article  of  luxury,  for   he  co«l  ,    _ 
wore  bands  of  hay  around  his  legs.     He  diidj 
1794,  and  left  his  estates  to  lady  Tempest, '  * 
had  been  very  charitable   to  the  poor 
his  sister. 

DANCKTTK,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet « 
to  tlie  bordure  or  ordinary,  when  very  d«t, 
dented,  so  as  to  make  generally  but  three 
in  the  breadth  of  the  shield,  as  fig.  1.  l 
dancctle  sable,  fig.  2.  laurr  two  bars  indr.._ 
(IT.  Name  James.  Double  dauceite,  fig.  3,  i 
an  epithet  belonging  peculiarly  to  Oie  bvnd.J 
argfnl  a  bend  double  dancctle,  atmr,  name  II 
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Fig.  a. 


'OEUUN,  II.  $.     Fr.  dfnt  de  lion.    A 
itit  ■Miwetia  class.    See  Leontodon. 


(«e*t  let  rfmrfeiaoiH  (prfad, 
>,  Uiibaome  m>id,  ii  drtd. 

Df  NI  (Casar),  an  hUtorical  paiater,  was 
Hmvom*  and  successirely  studied  with 
,  Cwmii,  PaasiKnano,  and  Christopher 
he  acquired  a  very  pleasing 
liat;  and  coloring.  lie  was  ex- 
*  his  drawing,  and  finished  his 
ly.  Sereral  noble  altar-pieces  in 
at  Florence  are  of  his  hand  ;  and 
m  m  ibe  dapel  rAnoonciata,  is  par- 
aired. 
|1*cter),  an  eminent  painter,  bom  at 
He  recei»ed  tiis  first  instruo 
Spada,  who  excelled  in  small 
villi  •  pen.  He  afterwards  travelled 
of  the  cities  of  Italy,  studying  the 
lew  who  were  most  distinguished; 
Imi{  M  Venice,  where  lie  copied  the 
'  TUius,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese, 
When  he  returned  to  Florence 
C«smo  III.  kept  him  perpetudly 
ia  painting  fresco,  as  well  as  in  oil ; 
taken  not  only  from  sacred  and 
but  from  his  own  fancy,  which 
ed  him  with  whimsical  carica- 
M  1712. 

iT,  n.  f.,  or  DoDKiN,  says  Min- 

n^  other  money,  as  a  dandi- 

•BOfig  other  men.'    For  acconliiig 

Vil.  stamped  a  small  coin  of 

jlohnton  says,  '  a  fool.' 

and   rsceedingly  dcfonDwl. 
(TorM  •>/  Wondm,  1606. 

U£f  V.  c  )      Fr.  dandiner ;  Teul.  lan- 

m.  t.\dU;  lielg.  danden,  to  tnfle. 

ciitd  ;  to  lull  It,  or  dunce  it  lightly 

Ako  to  trifle  away  linte;  to 

■■  tv  akall  ntk  at  ihe  Irput, 
dtai  bf  ywtimI  m  the  aidr, 
■■  the  kam  atiall  y«  be  HimilrJ. 

U<i.      iiiiAop  Lotrlk'i  TmmJalitm. 

4mmdU  iLrir  duiagt,  and  dally  io  the 
If  thf7  would  Dai  have  liie  enemy  tubdued. 

ftf«  but  (Hpcrficial  achoola 
feob.  Baem, 

Tkrif  cUU  thall  br  advanced, 
bv  ff»c*i»>4  (»f  the  rmprrbr'i  b*-ir, 
kt  Ita  —pmt  iamUt  him  for  bia  on. 

Shaiiftmn, 
Wiag  lk«  Um  raafied,  and  io  bia  paat 

m  Mcaaioaa  aletp,  as  «r  IbiI  by  the  ctnomnn 
cInMfC*  1b  craaira,  mdamdlmj 
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They  have  pat  me  in  a  ailk  gon,  and  «  gvody 
fool'a  cap  ^  I  am  aahamed  to  be  datdUi  tbos,  and 
cannot  look  in  the  glau  without  blosling,  to  seo  my- 
self tnined  into  auch  •  little  pretty  mater. 

AUioK'i  OwarHoM. 

DANDOLO  (Henry),  doge  ol  Venice,  was 
born  in  1108,  and  chosen  to  that  iSce  in  1192. 
He  was  nearly  blind  at  the  period  if  his  election, 
but  neither  that  circumstance,  nor  his  age,  im- 
paired the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  the  events  of 
(lis  government  became  the  princpal  causes  of 
the  greatness  of  his  country.  Daidolo  induced 
the  senate  to  join  in  the  fourth  cruade,  but  di- 
rected the  first  eflbrts  of  the  armammt  to  recover 
Zara,  which  had  revolted  from  itsallegiance  to 
the  republic.  He  accompanied  tie  expedition 
to  Constantinople,  and,  on  the  stoming  of  the 
city,  was  the  first  who  leaped  on  hore.  After 
the  various  changes  with  respect  tclhc  imperial 
throne,  which  succeeded  the  seconi  siege,  Uan- 
dolo  was  nominated  emperor,  but  inconsojuence 
of  his  age,  and  his  pressing  tics  ti  X'enice,  the 
choice  ultimately  fell  on  Baldwin.  Dul  Venice 
in  the  sharing  of  the  imperial  doninions,  ob^ 
tained  a  full  moiety,  and  UanJolo  vas  solemnly 
invested  as  prince  of  Kximauia.  le  ended  his 
extraordinary  life  at  Constantinopl,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven. 

Danoolo  (Andrew"),  a  leamd  doge  and 
historian  of  Venice,  was  boni  abouiHlO.  He 
rose  first  to  the  office  of  procurator  <f  St.  Mark, 
and  then  to  that  of  doge  in  1343.  Jaking  war 
against  tlie Turks  with  considerable  success,  he 
greatly  extended  \'cnetian  commerce  and  opened 
her  trade  with  Kgypt.  Genoa  be«ming  jeal- 
ous of  this  trade,  a  powerful  Gencse  fleet  ar- 
rived in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  causd  so  much 
anxiety  to  the  doge,  that  it  brought  «  an  illness 
which  terminated  his  life,  Septenber  1354. 
Andrew  Dandolo  was  a  corresporient  of  Pe- 
trarch, and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  ccnpilalion  of 
the  sixth  book  of  the  \enetian  Laws^d  a  Chro- 
uicle  of  \'ctiice,writlen  in  Uitin,  and  omprcLsod- 
iog  the  History  of  Ihe  Kepublic,  frcn  its  com- 
mencement to  1342.  It  was  first  p  blished  by 
Muralori  in  his  collection  of  ongual  Italian 
Historians^ 

DANEGELT,  an  ancient  annualtax  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  first  of  li.  aAerwani  of  2j.  for 
every  hide  of  land  thiough  the  rean,  and  for 
maintaining  such  a  number  of  fores  as  were 
thought  sufficient  to  clear  the  Brikh  seas  ot 
Danish  pirates,  who  then  greatly  anoye<i  our 
coasts.  The  danegell  was  first  imoscd  as  a 
slandiiig  yearly  tax  on  the  whole  naton,  under 
king  Ethelred,  A.  D.  991.  King  Sjphen,  on 
his  coronation  day,  abrogated  it  for  ?ver.  No 
church,  or  church-land  paid  the  dacgelt ;  be- 
cause, as  it  is  said  in  an  ancient  Saxn  taw,  the 
people  of  England  placed  more  coiidcnce  in 
the  prayers  of  Ihe  church  than  any  nlitary  de- 
fence they  could  make ! 

l)ANG'ER,ii.  a.,  &  n.  i.  -\       Goth  dungtr  ; 
Dano'ebocs,  at/^.  ^Fr.  danfr ;  Trooi 

DAXo'r.Roi-SLT,  oAr.         V  Latin,    iamnigtr, 
DAKc'cBLcss,a4;.  i  bringing  or  caus- 

Danc'ebocsxess,  »,  ».  J  ing  injur :  or,  says 
Miiisheu,  from  lavot,  death;  but  tliis  cems  far- 
fetched. To  put  Io  risk,  hazard,  or  per ;  a  state 
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of  riik  or  hazart.  It  lias  beer  uved  in  an  obso- 
lete seme  for  cutodj,  as  in  the  old  French  danr- 
gier.    See  the  frst  example. 

In  iangtr  hd  iw  at  hi*  owen  giie 
The  yonge  girk*  of  the  diociu. 
And  knew  hircotuueil  mnd  wu  of  hir  rede 
A  gmrland  hude  he  sette  apon  hit  hede. 

Chaucer.  ProL  to  Cant.  Tola. 
Fareth  eveiy  Inight  thai  with  hit  wif  u  ye  T 
It  thit  the  lawe  >f  king  Artonre'i  hoat  t 
It  every  knight  >t  hi*  that  iattjtnmi  T 

Id.  Cant.  Tail. 
Ourcr^  i*iuiiaii;«r  to  he  let  u  nonght. 

AeUx.Vt. 
bmpey'*  *on  Hand*  ap 
For  the  main  lodier ;  whote  quality  going  on. 
The  tide*  o'  th'world  may  danger.  Shaktpean. 

He  hath  wiitihi*  to  feel  my  affection  to  yoor  fao- 
Boar,  and  to  soother  pretence  of  danger.  Id. 

A  tort  of  naughty  peraon* 
HaTe  practitt)  dtrngeremdy  againat  your  Mate, 
Dealing  vithwitchet  and  with  conjurors.         Id. 

Vfyttt  Raymndnt,  in  hit  closet  pent, 
Laught  attuchloiM^  and  adventnrement ; ' 
When  baUe  bMandi  are  ipent  in  golden  tmoke. 
And  now  hit  icond  hopeful  glatse  it  broke. 

BMop  HalFi  Salitee.  iv.  3. 

It  it  jott  wih  God  te  permit  thoae,  which  think 
they  itand  lotarely,  to  fall  mott  dangenmilj/. 

Bemmtmd  on  PyndmnenlaU. 

More  iange  now  ttmo  man  alone  we  find. 
Than  from  tlurocki,  the  billow*,  and  the  wind. 

WaOer. 

I  shall  not  need  to  mind  yon  of  judging  of  the 
dangmmmem  i  disease*,  by  the  mildnet*  of  the  part 
atr>-rl<-d.  Boj/le. 

Already  wahave  conqnend  half  tha  war. 
And  the  lest  mngenuu  part  is  left  behind.      Drgden, 

Me  >howi>dno  lets  magnanimity  in  dangerUm  de- 
tpitini;,  thaa  then  in  damgermu  affecting,  the  molti- 
|vlt  iuj;  i>t'  kiagoms.  HHmg, 

It  is  lAimvTWtrlf-tattrry  to  give  soft  snd  smooth- 
ing: n  uw%  m  ins  io  ordrr  t9  disguise.  Matom. 

Wealth  lened  on  wraith,  nor  truth  nor  safety  bays. 
The  dangnt  pthrt  as  the  treasures  riie. 

JwkMW.    YmmHf  of  Hmrnan  Wiekti. 

De«p  in  wie  rares  below  the  dang^temi  soil 
Hlue  sulphur  taae,  imprisoned  waters  boil.  JDlarisin. 
To  m*.  i  lauh^,  in  thy  mercy  shining, 

UK**  dart  and  damgervm  portals  thou  didst  ope  ; 
And  aofUy  a  my  mother's  lap  reclining. 

Breathed  kmogh  my  breast  the  litely  soul  of  hope. 

A'.  Wkilt. 

Thy  day«4  heahh,  amd  night*  of  sleep ;  thy  toils. 
By  dsajtrdnufied,  yet  guiltlrsa  ;  hopes 
of  ch«*cf«lild  age  tiad  a  quiet  grcT*. 
Wtth  csoas  nd  garland  o«er  its  green  turf. 
And  thy  gittd^hildrca'S  lore  for  epitaph  ; 
This  do  I  as— and  then  I  look  within —        Bgrm. 

Da  HUH  Isles  or,  threv  isLuiJs  in  the  Pacific 
(Wan,  sen  1^  o>mmi.xl<>r«  Byron,  in  June 
I76'5;  •&<  which  he  su(>posi!«l'to  be  the  same 
with  (hoKMvn  by  t^uiroa,  in  the  b«".;iniitti5  f( 
the  *e*«al»nlh  ccntunr,  aad  tuioed  Soloautn's 
WanJ*.  thtx  wvTt  »er>  p<.^pulous.  but  w  >ur- 
rouihleJ  >ith  rwis  oo  all  s;d<:5.  i'..it  i:  «a»  rot 
safc  to  atlapt  to  Lu>J.  •  TV  i»Ui:v:s  t?  «'n-.<t'U<.>> 
had  •  OMT  fcrtilv*  uti  b«aut.:'ul  j,'-,x.t-.'.i  w  i:..ia 


any  we  had  seen  before,'  says  this  navi 
'  and  like  the  rest,  swanned  with  people,  i 
habitations  we  saw  standing  in  clusters  all  i 
the  coast.  We  saw  also  a  large  vessel 
sail  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore ;  1 
our  unspeakable  regret  we  were  obliged  to  I 
the  place  without  further  examination,  for  [ 
surrounded  in  every  direction  by  rocks' i 
breakers,  which  rendered  the  hazard  mote  < 
equivalent  to  every  advantage  we  might  ] 
Long.  169»  iff  W.,  lat.  10°  15'  S. 
DA'NGLE,  V.  n.  -%  Swed.  dingla  or  ifa^| 
Da'noleb,  n. «.  >  seems,  as  Mr.  Todd  ni-l 
Da'nolino,  <k(;.  3gests,themostprobableMf  : 
mology ;  but  Skinner  derives  it  from  Sssoo  dn%'^ 
down,  and  hangan,  hanging.  To  haiiglooM;^!^ 
hang  on  and  downwards;  to  follow.  A 
is  a  follower. 

6n,  bind  thou  ap  yon  dangling  ayrieoeks. 


He'd  rather  on  a  gibbit  dangU, 
Than  mis*  his  dear  delight  to  wrangle.  ArfSrabj 

Codrus  had  bat  one  bed  ;  ao  short,  to  boot,  J 

That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hang  tosjfiity  tm. 

JDifim. 

But  have  yoa  not  with  thought  beheld 
The  sword  hang  dcmgling  o'er  the  shield  t         Aan 

The  Presbyterians,  and  other  fanaticka  that  imA 
after  them,  are  well  inclined  to  pall  down  the  pnasrf; 
establishment.  Aaj^ 

A  dangler  is  of  neither  sex.  ^MH^ 

In  faithful  memory  she  records  the  Crimea 
Or  real,  or  fictitious,  of  the  times ; 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn. 
And  holds  them  dangling  at  atm'a  length  oa  team. 

Cowper.  Tmk 

DANIEL;  SUTI.  Heb.  i.  e.  my  ju^  ir 
God ;  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  was 
bom  in  Judea,  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  aboot  te 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiab,  A.1L 
3376.  He  was  led  captive  to  Babylou,  wUk 
otiier  young  Hebrews,  alter  the  taking  of  J«*> 
salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  That  primx  gaW 
them  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  laiKM^ 
and  sciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  ardeted  tkea 
to  be  fed  with  the  most  delicate  viands;  batA^ 
desired  the  king's  o6Scers  to  allow  them  oaly 
pulse.  The  wisdom  and  conduct  of  Daniel 
pleasing  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  monarch  gave 
him  several  posts  of  hoiK>r.  We  need  not  par- 
ticularise  them,  or  the  few  events  of  bis  life :  they 
are  contained  in  the  prophecies  unirersally  attri- 
buted to  him.  It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  ia 
Chaldea,  and  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission granted  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jeirs  oif  letnm- 
ing  to  their  own  country.  St.  Epiphaniiu  says 
h*  died  at  Babylon.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
other  great  events  of  after  limes,  are  so  clear  and 
explicit,  thit,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us.  Poiphvry 
insisted  that  those  which  related  to  the  kines  of 
Syrij  in.1  Egypt,  chap.  xi..  mtuj  have  been 
ntitten  after  the  times  of  .\ntiochus  Epiphanes; 
winwa*  this  prwphivy  was  truisUted  ;iito  Greek 
ItX)  yeare  b«!V>re  h»  time,  and  vras  in  the  hands 
ni"t.he  E^rt;inj,»ho  hjd  no  r-»«tcu!ar  kind- 
n-.->*  for  tiw  ,'«w,  or  thetr  tvU^jon.  Josephus 
».»>■«  tie  pto{<i.iv.«s  foretclliaj  iLe  succi-S3<.j  t<t 
.\A\4t.air.  ,.:«(<.  »m..S.u.  3,  Were  sitow i.  to buB 
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tn  ronsequenoe  of  which  they  olv 
«cral   priiile^cs  from  him.     Anliq.  Ub. 
Hie  style  of  Daniel  is  not  so  lofty  and 
of  the  other  prophets  ;  but  it 
concise,  and  his  narrations  and 
'  «niple  and  natural ;  in  short,  he 
kt  a  hi5iorian  than  a  prophet.   Part 
"t,  from  the  fourth  rerscof  chapter 
r  chapter  rii.  was  originally  written 
1  die  rest  of  the  book  is  in  Hebrew. 
I  are  a  history  of  the  kings 
I  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their 
Id  the  last  six  he    is   altocether 
,  fcittelling  not  only  what  should  hap- 
1  oborch  and  nation,  but  events  in 
pnoces  and  kingdoms  were  con- 
of  which  appear  to  be  even 

lel),  a  celebrated    Jesuit,   and 
Fr«ncb  historians,  was  bora  at 
He  taught   polite   literature, 
divinity,   among  the  Jesuits; 
r  ef  their  house  at  Paris,  where 
Thtre  are  a  tjreat  number  of 
ishcd  in  French,  of  which  the  prin- 
1.  A  History  of  France,  of  wbicn  he 
abndgmeol,  in  9  vols.  12mo.  2.  A 
of  Uie   French  Militia,   in  2  vols.  4to. 
to  the  Provincial  Letters.    4.  A 
the  World  of  Descartes.     5.  Letters 
ities  of  tlie  Theorists,  and  on  Pro- 
New  Difficulties    relating   to  the 
Brales:    and,   7.  A  Theological 
Efficacy  of  Grace, 
ael),  an  eminent  poet  and  his- 
Taunton  in   Somersetshire,  in 
at  Oxford  ;  but,  leaving  thai 
itadej^ee,  he  applied  himself  to 
•od  poetry  under  the  patronage 
broke.  He  was  afterwards  tutor 
Clifford  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of 
created    poet    laureat    to  queen 
In  king   James's  reign   he  was  ap- 
itbtnian  extraordinary,  and  afterwards 
pWHOi  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the 
He  wrote  a  History  of  England, 
pieces,  ind  some  poems,  and 
19. 

i.ftadf)      Swed.   dunk;    Germ. 

i  tutuJc.  Skinner  says,  from 

German    word    tunkcn.      Damp, 

;  or  inclining  to  that  state.     Milton 

•ubstantive. 
Ibn  m&idra  tleeping  found, 
~  aad  duly  fround.  Sliakipiart. 

m*.  hot*  me  tbrocc, 
Hid  dbiUuA  vault  at  home 
Uk  me.  14, 

Yet  od  ihry  qgil 
ttaiag  oa  atiir  (liiiiana  tour 
tky.  Uaicm. 

•arch  Ihidrt  iami  nt  dry, 
k  mka,  low  cm|iuig,  h<  held  un 
B%|<  —atth.  Id. 

of    l>UM«   and  fowU  hrrewilh, 
bom  prewing  tank  io  moiil  weather. 
Grrv). 
Ik  ■>•>•  tbr  retUng  intrih  cxhalei, 
r%f»u*,  and  velcank  gain.        Dmyiin. 


Along  Ihc  leagncml  will  and  brilline  Imnk , 
Of  the  amicd  river,  while  with  ulraigling  light 
The  star*  peep  through  the  vapoorf  dim  and  dank. 

Bjfran, 

D.\N.MONII,  an  ancient  Brtish  nation,  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  trat  of  country  now 
called  Cornwall  and  Devonshir,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  tlie  British  Ocean,  oi  the  west  by  .St. 
George's  Channel,  on  the  norh  by  the  Severn 
Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  comtry  of  the  Du- 
rotriges.  Some  other  lintish  tribes  were  also 
seated  within  these  limits:  as  the  Cossini  and 
Ostidamnii,  which  were  pmbaby  particular  clans 
of  the  Danmoiiii.  Ptolemy  njnes  a  few  places, 
both  on  the  aca-coasls  and  in  tie  inland  parts  of 
their  country,  which  were  knowi  to  the  Romans. 
The  most  considerable  of  thee  are  the  famous 
promontories  of  Rolerium  am  Ocrinium,  now 
the  I.andsend  and  the  Liiard,  and  the  towns 
of  Isca  Danmoniorum  and  Tanare,  now  Exeter 
and  Saliash.  After  the  deprture  of  the  Ro- 
mans kingly  government  was  immediately  re- 
vived amongst  the  Ehtnmoniiin  the  person  of 
\'orti!;em. 

DANTF,  (Aligheri),  a  mostJistinguished  poet 
of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Florene  in  ISIo,  ot  an 
ancient  and  honorable  family.  Boccaccio,  who 
lived  in  the  same  periixl.  has  eft  a  very  curious 
and  entertaining  treatise,  on  le  life,  studies, and 
manners  of  this  extraordinay  man ;  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  master,  and  for  whose  memory 
he  professed  the  highest  veneation.  He  relates 
that  Dante,  before  he  was  tn  years  old,  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  the  kdy  whom  lie  has 
immortalised  in  his  poems.  Her  age  was  nt-ar 
his  own ;  and  her  name  was  balrice,  the  daughter 
of  Folco  Portinari,  a  noble.-itizen  of  Florence. 
The  passion  of  Dante,  howver,  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  platonic  kind;  but  on  the  death  of 
his  mistress,  at  the  age  of  wenty-four,  he  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  froi  which  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  raise  him,  by  persuading  him 
to  marriage.  He  followed  heir  advice,  but  un- 
fortunately made  choice  of  a  .\antippe.  The 
poet,  not  possessing  the  ptience  of  Socrates, 
separated  from  her,  and  neve  afterwards  admitted 
her  to  his  presence.  In  le  early  part  of  his 
life  he  gained  some  credit  ini  military  character ; 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  bravery  in  an 
action  where  the  Florentins  obtained  a  signal 
victory  o»er  the  citizens  of  ireno.  He  became 
still  more  eminent  by  the  icquisitiou  of  civil 
honors ;  and  at  the  age  of  hirty-fivc  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  magistrals  of  Florence,  being 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  lie  people.  Italy  was 
at  that  time  distracted  by  tt  contending  factions 
of  the  Gibellines  and  theGuelphs :  the  h-itter, 
among  whom  Dante  took  an  active  part,  were 
again  divided  into  the  Ulcks  and  the  Whites. 
Danle,  says  Gravina,  exertd  all  his  influence  to 
unite  these  inferior  parties  but  his  eflbrts  were 
ioefTcctual,  and  he  had  he  misfortune  tn  be 
unjustly  persecuted  by  thise  of  his  own  (action. 
A  powerful  citizen  of  Forence,  named  Corso 
Donali,  had  taken  measucs  to  terminate  tlwse 
intestine  broils,  by  inlrodicing  Charles  of  Va- 
lois,  brother  to  Philip  iheFair,  king  of  France. 
Danle,  with  great  veliemocc,  opposed  this  dis- 
graceful project,  and  oblahed  the  banishment  of 
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Donati  nnd  liii  partlzanj.  Tlie  exiles  applied  to 
pope  BoniCaceVIII.,  and  by  his  assistance  suc- 
ceeded in  ihelrdesii^n.  Charles  of  V'aloiscnlered 
Florence  in  tnunpli,  and  those  who  had  opposed 
hia  admission  «r>re  banished  in  their  turn-  Uante 
took  rehige  at  tipna,  and  afterwards  at  Arezzo, 
where  many  ofhis  party  were  assembled.  An 
attempt  was  male  to  surprise  the  city  of  Florence, 
by  a  small  armywhich  Dante  is  supposed  to  have 
attended;  but  he  design  miscarried,  and  our 
poet  wandered  o  various  parts  of  Italy,  till  he 
round  a  palroi  in  the  great  Candclla  Scala, 
prince  of  Veron ,  whom  he  has  celebrated.  The 
nigh  spirit  of  Dnte  was  ill  suited  to  courtly  de- 
pendence; and  he  is  said  to  have  lost  the  favor 
of  his  Veronese  patron  by  the  rough  frankness 
of  his  behaviou.  From  Verona  he  retired  to 
France,  accordiig  to  Manetti ;  and  Boccacio 
affirms  that  he  diputed  in  the  itieological  schools 
of  Paris  with  grot  reputation.  The  election  of 
Henry  count  of  Luxemburgli  to  the  empire,  in 
November,  1308  aflbrdcd  Dante  a  prospect  of 
being  restored  ti  his  native  city,  as  he  attached 
himself  to  the  ilerest  of  the  new  emperor,  in 
whose  service  heis  supposed  to  have  written  his 
Latin  treatise  DekIonarchi&,in  which  he  asserted 
the  rights  of  the  empire  against  the  encrt>achments 
of  the  papacy.  In  1311  he  instigated  Henry  to 
lay  siege  to  Florace  ;  in  which  enterprise,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  aipoar  in  petson.  The  emperor 
was  repulsed  by  »e  Florentines ;  and  his  death, 
in  1312,  dcprivd  Dante  of  all  hope  of  re- 
establishment  in  lorence.  After  this  lie  passed 
some  years  in  Iliy,  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
distress,  till  he  fou  d  an  establishment  atllarenna, 
under  the  protectio  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta, 
the  lord  of  that  cit,  who  received  this  illustrious 
exile  with  the  mosbndeahng  liberality,  continued 
to  protect  him  thsugh  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  and  exended  his  munificence  to  his 
ashes.  Eloqueno  was  one  of  the  many  talents 
which  Dante  emiently  possessed,  and  on  this 
account  he  was  eiployed  on  fourteen  different 
embassies,  Guidwent  him  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  the  \'enetiaDswho  were  preparing  to  attack 
Ravenna.  Manettiasscrts  that  he  was  unable  to 
procure  a  public  aiiience  at  Venice,  and  returned 
to  Ravenna  by  lani,  from  his  apprehensions  of 
the  Venetian  fleet:  when  the  fatigue  of  his  jour- 
ney,and  the  mortif:ation  of  failing  in  the  attempt 
to  preserve  his  jatron  from  the  impending 
danger,  threw  him  nto  a  fever,  which  terminated 
in  death  on  the  14h  of  September,  1321.  He 
died  in  the  pala<:e  if  his  friend  ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate Guido  paid  he  most  tender  regard  to  his 
memory.  He  commnded  the  body  to  be  adorned 
with  ornaments,  am  after  bein>;  carried  on  a  bier 
through  the  street;  of  Ravenna,  by  the  most 
illustrious  citizens,  o  be  deposited  in  a  marble 
coffin.  He  himsef  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration,  and  expresed  his  design  of  erecting  a 
splendid  mnnumentin  honor  of  the  deceased  : 
a  design  which  lis  subse<pieiil  mitfortunus 
rendered  him  unabUio  accomplish.  Tins  was 
aflirwunls  done  hv  lemard  Hembo,the  failicr  of 
the  cardinal  of  thai  name,  Uoccncio  asserts 
that  Dante  l>epan  his  Inferno,  the  work  which  has 
i  iiniurtalited  hit  nanc,  and  finishtHi  »even  can- 
lus  of  it  before  hj  cite ;  that  in  the  plunder  of 


his  house,  on  that  event,  the  beeioniiig  i 
poem  was  fortunately  preserved,  but 
for  some  lime  neglected,  till  its  mem  I 
cidenlally  discovered  by  an  intelligent  pocla 
Dino,  it  was  sent  to  the  marquis  Malesp 
Italian  nobleman,  by  whom  I>ante  was  I 
tected    The  marquis  restored  these  papers  1 
poet,  and  intreated  him  to  proceed  in  fiw  i 
To  this  incident  we  are  probably  inddwil 
tliis  celebrated  poem,  which   Uante  ram 
continued  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  •< 
fortunate  and  agitated  life.      It  does  not  I 
at  what  time  he  completed  it ;  perhaps  I 
quitted  Verona,  as  he  dedicated  the  Panimtt 
his  Veronese  patron.      The  very  high  i 
in  which  this  production  was  held  by  bts  < 
trymen,  appears  from  a  singular  institutiat  I 
the  republic  of   Florence;  which,  in  l37i,  l 
signed  a  public  stipend  to  a  person  appoixita4  Hi 
read  lectures  on  it.    The  critical    aiasertalari 
that  have  been  written  on  Dante  are  almRt  : 
numerous  as  those  to  which   Homer  1' 
birth;  the  Italian,  like  the  Grecian  iard, 
been  the  subject  of  the  highest  pane 
the  grossest  invective.     \'oltaire  has 
him  with  that  precipitate  vivacity  whic 
quenlly   led  him  to  insult  the  reputation 
best  writers.     But  more  temperate   nnd 
critics  have  sufficiently  vindicated   his£fa 
an  original  and  most  Captivating  poet. 
many    valuable   editions   of  his    works, 
which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  specify 
Conte  Zapato,  Venice,   1767,  3  vols.  4to.  ;J 
Parma,  Bodoni,  1796,  3  vols,  folio.     There  V 
English  translation  of  his  Comedia  by  ' 
H.  Boyd;  and  another  and  much  ben 
Rev.  H.  F.  Carey  of  Chiswick. 

DANTON   (George    James),    a    ceUM**' 
French  politician,  who  took  an  active  pa- 
the  French  revolution,  in  erecting  tho^ 
tribunals,  and  establishing  that  dr-. 
to  which  he  himself  fell  a  victim, 
at  Arcis  sur  I'Aube,  in  1760;  w.j 
law,  and  became  an  advocate  :  wii' 
ligious  opinions,  he  openly  avow, 
atheist ;  and,  in  politics,  he  was  a    Ii  -  . 
publican  :   but  having  differed  with   !(■ 
he  was  accused   of  monarchical   opinio 
being  condemned  by  the  revolulion.iry  ' 
was  guillotiued  with  eight  other  di; 
on  the  5lh  of  April,  1794,  in  the  thir,. 
of  his  age. 

DANTZIC,  or  Damtzic.  the  capiul  of  W«l 
Prussia,  is  seated  on  a  branch  ol^  the  Visttti, 
about  five  miles  above  its  embouchure  lalo  ih* 
Baltic.  This  city  is  famous  in  history  on  arrtnl 
accounts,  particularly  as  having  W-rn  foimwly  M 
the  head  of  the  Hanse  towns.  It  is  Ui^MM- 
liful,  populous,  and  rich  ;  its  houses  being  ga»> 
erally  live  stones  high,  and  many  of  tts  imdl 
planted.  It  is  traversed  by  two  branches  €tl  Ik* 
Vistula,  and  consists  properlv  f>f  ihr.  <:  towns:  lt>* 
Vorsliidt,or  Fore-town;  111*  Al  '  'Id-lowat 

and  the  Rcchsudt.    The  sul.  .  OldiM 

New  Srotliind,  are  the  best  bu.ll  |.aia  of  Ik* 
place;  and  the  Scotch  have  considerAblc  |»i?W 
I'        '  1 'I  consequence,  as  thi-y  icll  US,  ol  thsit 

net  of  till'  town   under  one   of  tlM 
i-i ;  ui   I>uu)jla9,  when  it  wua  liesiegcd  by  tlat 
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In  lh«  time  of  king  Charles  II.  there  were 

1 53,000  of  that  nation  in  the  n«i.;hhourhoo<l, 

Sir  John  Denham  and  Mr.  Killigruw  were 

to  Us  theiD   by  (he  poll,  with  the  king  of 

r*  ItocDoe;  which  baTing  obtained,  they 

£10,000  sterling,   besides  their 

I  HI  ibt  journey. 

kataooble  harbour;  and  is  still  an 

lUMiueiual  city,  although  it  seems  to 

paat  ih  meridian :  which  it  enjoyed   pro- 

l  tke  time  that  the  president  Uc  Thou 

hm  Bolona  sui  Tempohs,  in  which  he 

t  ki|My  of  its  commerce  and  grandeur. 

■  •republic,  claiming  a  small  adjacent 

•boat   forty  miles   round,    under  the 

I  ef  the  king  and  republic  of   Poland. 

raod  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants 

although  other  religious  profes- 

laclokrated.     It  has  twenty- six  parishes, 

I  oasijr  conreots  and  hospitals;  and  contains 

rdodk-jwds  for  building  merchantmen.      It 

il  &ir,  called  the  fair  of  St.  Dominic, 

I  on  the  5th  of  August.      Accounts 

|>ka|lt'  in  florins,  the  value  of  which  is  much 

I  ikat  of  Holland  or  Germany,  being  not 

I  aqofi  to  9^^.  sterling.      The  chief  public 

•I*  die  cathedral,  the  church  of  St. 

IIm  Jesuits'  college,  the  town-house, 

IWMMll,  aw)  the  court  of  the  nobles.     The 

once  computed  to  amount  to 

1m(  later  computations,  and  iu  memo- 

I  with  the  late  continental  wars, 

them   to  little  above  40,000   or 

.  nMd,  or  gnlf  of  Dantiic  consists  of  an  arm 
sheltered   from   north   winds    by  a 
[«4  land  on  which  stands  the  small  town 
Iti  own  shipping  is  numerous,  but  the 
•faipi  constantly  resorting  to  it  are  more 
it  Idihtat  the  British  are  the  most  in  number, 
Mftiriilirly  when   our  corn  laws  admit  of  the 
BB  of  that  commodity;   Poland  being 
■t  Bagazine  for  com  in  all  Europe,  and 
ika  principal  port  for  its  exportation. 
■I    wiuoi,    Dantzic    exports   considerable 
Mm  of  oaral  stores,  potash,  linen,  and  am- 
Tlie   Talue  of  these,  and  still  more  tliat  of 
■■  of  course  fluctuating,  but  £1,500,000 
tf  ie  ccnsidered  a  fair  average  of  the  annual 
I  of  ku  exports.   See  our  article  Corn  Laws. 
,  fium  various  parts  of  Europe,  wine, 
H,  woollens,  silk,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
,m»i  tut. 

.  B—tliiag  affirms  that,  as  early  as  the  year 
Dfeottic  was   a   considerable   commercial 
THe  iohabilants  have  often  changed  their 
1  have  been  under  the  protection  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  Prussians  in 
The  city  is  surrounded  with  ram- 
I  mount  upwards  of  100  brass  cannon  ; 
I  attoagti  it  could  not,  through  its  situation, 
Isloog  siege,  by  the  facility  it  possesses  of 
t)>e   neighbourhood  it  Itas  offered,  as 
■■  lttO^  ~    t iiaj  resistance  to  assailants.    In 

ITM    1  '  luts   discovered  a   remarkable 

itaduneni  uihj  mielity  towards  Stanislaus,  Ling 
«f  Poland,  not  only  when  his  enemies  the  Itus- 
WMM  were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  possession 
rf  fhr  eity.     This  city  was  exempted  by  Frede- 


rick the  Oreat,  king  of  Prussia,  from  those  claims 
which  he  made  on  llie  neighbouring  countries; 
notwithstanding  which,  Frederick  William  II., 
his  successor,  seized  its  territories,  under  pretence 
of  their  having  been  formerly  part  of^  Polish 
Pru.ssia,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  port-duties. 
In  1784  it  was  blockaded  by  his  troops,  on 
various  pretences;  but  by  the  interposition  of 
the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Poland, 
they  were  withdrawn;  and,  a  compromise  Imving 
taken  place,  the  city  was  restored  to  its  former 
immunities.  In  1793  the  king  of  Pnissia  seized 
on  the  city  itself  with  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  he  added  to  his  dominions.  Its 
internal  government,  however,  was  undisturbed; 
and  thus  il  remained  until  1 807,  when  the  French 
entered  it  after  a  long  siege,  and  held  it  until  the 
peace  of  1814,  when  it  returned  to  Prussia.  It 
was  blockaded  for  a  great  length  of  time  pre-  - 
viously,  and  ably,  though  not  very  humanely, 
defended  by  general  Rapp.  The  Gorman  is  the 
language  in  common  use  here.  Dantzic  is  sixty- 
eight  miles  W.S.W.  of  Konigsberg,  thirty  south- 
east of  Murienburg,  and  23j  north-east  of 
Berlin. 

DANUBE,  the  largest  and  most  considerable 
river  in  Europe,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  near 
Zunberg,  and  running  north-east  through  Suabia, 
by  Ulm  the  capital  of  that  country,  then  running 
east  through  Austria,  it  passes  by  llatisbnn,  Pas- 
sau,  Ens.  and  Vienna.  It  then  enters  Hungary, 
and  runs  south-east  from  Presburg  to  Buda,  and 
so  on  to  Belgrade  ;  after  which  it  divides  Bulga- 
ria from  Morlachia  and  Moldavia,  discharging 
itself  by  several  channels  into  the  Black  Sea,  in 
the  province  of  Bessarabia.  Towards  the  mouth 
it  was  called,  by  the  ancients,  the  Ister;  and  it  is 
now  said  that  four  of  the  moutlis  are  cliokeil  up 
with  sand,  and  that  there  are  only  two  remain- 
ing. It  receives  sixty  rivers,  great  and  small,  in 
its  course ;  and  runs  near  to,  or  washes  the  fol- 
lowing cities  and  towns: — Eschingen,  Ulm 
(where  it  begins  to  be  navigable),  Donawert, 
Neuburg,  Ingoldstadt,  Passau,  Lint7,Ips,  Stein, 
Vienna,  Preshurg,  Raab  or  Javarin,  Comoro, 
Waitzen,  Pest,  Buda,  Belgrade,  8tc.  &c.  It  is 
so  deep  between  Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  both 
the  Turks  and  Christians  have  had  men  of  war 
upon  it ;  and  yet  it  is  not  navigable  to  the  Black 
Sea,  on  account  of  the  cataracts.  The  Danube 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  nortliern  boun- 
dary of  the  Koman  empire  in  Europe.  It  was 
worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians.  It 
abounds  in  hsh,  and  particularly  in  a  large  kind 
of  sturgeon. 

Dancbe,  Circle  of  the  Upper,  one  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It 
has  on  its  frontiers  the  circles  of  the  Rezat,  the 
Regen,  and  the  Iser;  Tyrol,  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  Wirtemberg.  It  contains  43.'>0  square 
miles,  and  470,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Catholics. 
The  capital  is  Eichstadt,  and  the  other  chief  towns 
are,  Neuburg,  Nordliogen,  Dillingen,  Gunzburg, 
Hochsladt,  Pappenheim,  Donauwerth,  and  In- 
goldstadt. The  surface  is  in  general  hilly,  diver- 
siheil  with  forests  and  lakes,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Suabian  Alps:  and,  besides  the 
Danube,  it  is  watered  by  the  Uler  and  the  LccU. 
In  tlie  low  country,  corn,  hemp,  and  Max  abound. 
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but  the  majofity  of  the  peasantry  rear  cattle. 
Iron,  coal,  and  copper,  are  the  roinefal  produc- 
tions, and  in  the  lonns  the  tnaDufaciure  of  paper 
and  linen  is  carried  on. 

Danvbe,  Circle  of  the  Lowr.R,  another  cir- 
cle of  Bavaria,  consists  of  tlie  greater  part  of 
Lower  Davaria  Proper,  and  the  principality  of 
Patsau.  It  borders  on  Bohemia,  I'pper  Austria, 
and  the  circles  of  the  Iser  and  [legen.  Its  area 
is  4336  square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  amount 
to  396,150.  The  surface  is  an  alternate  succes- 
sion of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains.  It  is  also 
traversed  by  tlic  Inn,  the  JU,  and  the  Iser.  The 
climate  is  mild  except  in  the  nurth-west;  and  the 
tracts  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  are  so  fer- 
tile in  com  as  to  be  accounted  the  granary  of 
Bavaria:  they  have  besides  an  excellent  breed  of 
horses.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  flax, 
and  Itemp.  In  the  larger  towns  tliere  are  tnaiiu- 
factures  of  linen  and  oilier  cloths,  which,  together 
with  the  natural  productions,  produce  a  brisk 
trade  in  the  Panube,  the  Iser,  and  the  Inn.  Tlie 
capital  is  I'assau. 

UANV'EIIS,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Essex  county,  adjoining  Salem  on  the  north-west, 
in  which  it  was  formerly  comprehended  by  the 
name  of  Salem  village.  It  consists  of  two  p.i- 
rishes,  and  was  incorporated  in  1757. 

D.\NVILLE,  a  post  town  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  Kentucky,  situated  in  a  lar^e  fertile  plain  on 
Dick's  River.  It  consists  of  about  eighty  houses. 
Thirty-five  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Lexington,  and  830 
from  Philadelphia. — .\lso  u  township  in  Ver- 
mont. 

D.\P,  or  Dapil,  v.  n.,  probably  the  same  with 
Dab,  which  see.  Dr.  Johnson  says  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  dip. 

1  h&vc  taught  him  how  to  catch  a  chub  by  dapptng 
with  a  (^nushoppcr.  Watton. 

DAPATICAL,  iidj.  [.at  dapileut,  •umpttious. 

Bailry. 

DAPHNE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small  dis- 
trict on  the  lake  Sainachonites,  m  the  Higher 
Galilee,  very  pleasant,  and  plentifully  watered 
with  springs,  which  feed  ihcLcsser  Jordan,  whence 
ttt  name  seems  to  arise,  probably  io  imitation  of 
that  near  Antioch. 

DAru]<c,in  botany,spurge  laurel  ;  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order  and  ocland  ria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  thirty-firft,  veprtcula  :  cal  none: 
COB.  quadrifid  and  marccsceni,  enclosing  the 
stamina:  fbuit  a  mono.<permous  berry.  Species 
thirty,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable . — 

1.  D.  griidium,  the  flax-leaved  daphne,  is  a 
low  deciduous  shrub :  native  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  about  Montpelier.  Tliis  species  scidiim 
grows  higher  than  three  feel.  The  branches 
are  very  slender,  and  ornamented  with  narrow, 
(pear-shaped,  pointed  leaves,  mucli  like  those 
of  the  common  flax.  The  (lowers  are  pto- 
(luced  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  bmncfici : 
they  un  small,  come  out  in  June,  but 
ute  rarely  succeeded  by  seeds  in  England. 

2.  D.  laureola.  the  spurge  laiiicl  or  evcr^rrn 
daphne;  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  conjiiion  in 
some  parts  of  this  kingdom,  alw  in  SvsiUerlutid 
nnd  trance.  Tins  thruh  seldom  grows  more 
tUuu  t  yanJ  or  four  fe«l  lii^h  :  a  »cnd>  out  many 


branches  from  the  bottom,  and  theae  are  ( 
with  a  smooth    light-brown   bark    that  is  ' 
thick.     The  leaves  sit  close  to  the  branchel,! 
are  produced  in  such  plenty,  that  they  ha«i 
appearance,  at  a  small  distance,  of  clu 
the  end  of  the  branches.     They  arc  spenrn 
shining,  smooth,  and    thick ;    their    ed|! 
entire.    These  leaves,  when  growing  undfrl 
drip  of  trees,  spread  open,   and   exhibit 
green  color,  pure,  and  untarnished  :  when  I ' 
singly,  in   ex|>osed   places,  they  natunUy  i 
back  with  a  kind  of  twist,  and  the  natnru| 
of  the  leaf  is  oftpn  alloyed  with  a  brown  I 
This  thruh  is  also  valuable  on  accooat  f 
fragrance  of  its  flowers ;  it  blows  the  I 
of  January,  and  will  continue  until  the  ' 
or  latter  end  ol  April  before  the  flower  I 
They  make  but  little  show ;   being 
of  a  greenish  yellow.     They  are  tucc 
oval  berries,  which  are  first  green, 
wards  black  when  ripe. 

S.D.mezereum,  the  mezercon,  or  spur^l 
a  low  deciduous  shrub.  It  is  a  nativeofC 
and  lias  also  been  discovered  in  some  wood*  I 
Andovpr  in  Hampshire.     Of  this  elegant  [ 
there  are  four  varieties  :   1.  The  white;  2.The  | 
red  ;.1.  The  crimson;  and  4. The  purple  flo 
They  are  of  low  growth,  seldom  arising  Io  I 
than  three  or  four  feel  in  height,  and,  T 
are  proper  even  for  the  smallest  gardens. 
will  be  ill   bloom   in  Febrjary,  nay,   son 
in  January,   when  few  trees,  especially  of  Ik* 
shrubby  tribe,  preseut  theit  honors.      EjKkl 
has  the  appeanince  of  a  spike  of  flowers  4f  ■ 
most  consummate  lustre;  and,  whether 
near  or  at  a  distance,  it  has  a  most   ench 
appearance,  and  the  air  is  perfumeil  vritJk  I 
odors  to  a  considerable  distance.     Besides  I 
beauty  of  the  leaves,  which  come  out  after  I 
flowent  are  fallen,  ami  which  are  of  a  t>le 
green  color  and  an  oblong  figure,  it  will  be  I 
of  red  berries  in  June,  which  conlinae 
till  the  autumn.    The  root  of  the  maercoa  \ 
lung  used  in  the  Lisbon  diet-drink,  a 
said   to  be  good  for  several  complaints, 
tally  nodes  and  other  symptoms  resisting^  I 
of  mercury.     The  composition  of  this  dvlt 
is  described  in  the  Edinburgh  riiysicai^ 
by  Dr.  Donald  Monro.     On  chewing  ih 
proves  very  pungent,  and  its  acrimony  itf 
luululed  about  llie  fauces,  and  is  «cry  dot 
It  is  employed  chiefly  under  the  form  of 
tton;  and  enters  the  decoclum  sarsapanll* 
posilum  of  tlie  Lcindoii  college;  l>ut  it  has  i 
been  useii  in  powder  conibinp'l  with  some 
live  one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.     It  is  ol 
usefully  combined  with  mercury.     The  l-arlc^ 
the  root,  which  is  the  most  acrimonious  pan 
recommended,  in  the  I'harraacopaia  Chirur 
to  Ih>  steem-d   in  vinegar,  and  iipplied  to  | 
mote  the  dischitrge  of   issues.      Slei 
also   been   of    use    in    tumors   and   cut 
eruptions.     The  whole  plant  is  very  corrtxts*; 
and  >•)%  of  the  berries,  it  is  said,  will  kill  •  welt 
A  woman  gave  twelve  grains  of  ibe  benietj 
her   (laiigliter   who  ha<1    a   quartan   ague ; 
lUMiiud  liluo<l.  iind  died  immediately. 

4.  D.  villoso,  the  liAiry-lea»e<l  daphne,  a 
deciduous  shrub ;  native  of  Spain  and  ~ 
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I  ItgBMus,  about  two  feet  liigli,  and 
alternately  from  the  sides, 
fpear-shaped,    plane,   hairy  on 
and  grow  on  very  short  foot-sbilks. 
»lMtre  very  narrow  tubes,  are  small, 
great  show ;   they  come  out  in 
out  succeeded  by  ripe  seeds  in 
iliruh,  io  some  situations,  re- 
>  all  winter  in  such  beauty  as  to 
i  IO  W  nnke<i   amoni;   the   low-growing 
[to  in  otJiers   it  is  sometimes  shut- 
I  6rat  black  wmds. 

l)ie  Pagan  mythology,  daughter 
Peneiis  hy  the  Koiidess  Terra,  of 
> became  enamoured.    This  passion 
liy  Cupid;  with  whom  Apollo, 
Iks  bte  c<ini]uest  of  the  serpent  Py- 
liu[  '>Mer  of  his  darts.  Daphne 

Ireisei,  and  endeavoured 
«Ri!>'i[iuiiity  by  tliKht.     Apollo  pur- 
Diphne  intreated  the  assistance  of 
I  diAiigtd  her  into  a  laurel.  Apollo 
~  with  tlie  leaves  of  the  laiiral, 
'.  that  tree  should  be  for  ever  sa- 
My. 
I  daughter  of  Tiresias,  priestess  in 
Delphi.     She  was  consecrated  to 
F  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni,  or  accord' 
by  the  goddess  Tellus.     She  was 
on  account  of  the  wildaess  of  her 
siont  when  she  delivered  oracles. 
•re  generally  in  verse;  and  Homer, 
i  •omc,  has  introduced  much  of  tier 
I  ki*  compositions. 

fllURIA,  a  festival  in   honor  ot 

aled  every  ninth  year  by  the  B(co- 

llben  ufual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough 

of  laurel   and  other  flowers,  and 

llop  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were 

Btller  ones.     In  the  middle  were 

bU't  of  crowns  and  a  globe  of  in- 

ad   the  liottom  was  adorned  with  a 

garment.     The  globe  On  tlie  top 

Uie   snn    or   Apollo.     That   in  the 

an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the 

Till-  crowns,  which  were  365 

bppresented  the  sun's  annual  tevo- 

i  letl  in  solemn  pro- 

.  of   nn   illustrious 

iiii>  wrfe  both  living.     He 

oc,   daphnephorus,   laurel- 

U  the  time  exccuitd  the  office  ol 

Apollo.     B<>hiiid  him  followed  a  tram 

branches  in  their  hands.     In  this 

sion  advanced  as  tar  as  the  tem- 

ilio    Ismenius,   where   supplicatory 

'  sung  to  ilie  gods. 

IN  IN,  in  chemistry,  the  bitter  prioci- 

Uurel,   fint  discovered  by  M.  Vau- 

>  From  till-  alcoholic  infusion  of  this  bark 

**   separated    by  its   concentration. 

Ute  tincture  with  water,  filtering, 

acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  daphnate 

[fllU  (nm  which   sulphureted   hydrogen 

I  lead,  ami  left  the  daphnin  in  small 

(crystals.       They  arc    hard,    of    a 

».  I  liiiur  iMte  when  heated,  cvapo- 

T*.  s)>anagly  soluble  in 

ri  boiltog  water. 

ir<*  Vil.    ' 


DAP'IFF.R,  n.  t.  Ut.  and  Old  Fr.  rfupj/er ;  a 
dish  carrrier:  formerly  an  officer  of  considerable 
rank  at  our  coronations,  and  those  of  the  kings  o( 
France.     See  Coronation. 

Id  France  the  baroiu  and  girat  mm  gave  la  like 
manner  their  attendance  at  the  king'n  court.  Such 
were  the  dapifer,  butler,  chiimlierliiin,  consiable, 
chancellor,  and  others.    ilaJar'i  Hut.  of  the  Escktq. 

DAP-PER,  or//.      J       Belg.    dunper;    Teut. 

DapVeblino,  n.i.  <  tappir  ;  which  signify 
brave,  vnliant;  and  therefore  Dr.  Johnson  thinks 
this  word  is  generally  applied  in  contempt.  But 
Minsheu  suggests  its  possible  derivation  front 
dapifer  (see  above),  and  well  defines  it,  neat; 
spruce;  dainty.  Dapperling  is  a  diminutive  of 
dapper. 

The  dapper  dillcii  that  I  won't  devise 
To  please  youths'  fancy. 

jjomwr.    ShephenTt  Calender. 

And  OD  the  lawny  sands  and  ibelves, 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves.       Millon. 

A  pert  da]>per  spark  of  a  magpie  fancied  the  birds 
would  never  be  governed  till  himself  should  sit  at  tfaa 
helm.  L'EilTtni^, 

DAP'PLE,  V.  o.  (c  adj.,  from  apple,  as  pom- 
mcli  in  the  French.  To  variegate;  to  streak 
with  different  colors :  that  which  i»  to  streaked 
or  variegated. 

Horses  that  are  dappled  torn  white ;  aod  old  iquir> 
rclt  torn  grisly.  Bacon. 

But  under  him  a  grey  steed  did  be  wield, 
Whose  sides  with  dappled  circles  were  endigbl. 

apeiuer. 
The  gentle  day 
Dapplet  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 

Shikipeari. 
Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venisao  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dapptrd  fuoli. 
Being  native  burghers  uf  this  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads, 
Have  iheir  mnod  haunches  cored.  /</. 

The  lark  begins  his  flight. 
From  his  watch-lower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  MUlon. 

The  dappled  pink,  anil  blii<(hiiig  rose. 
Deck  my  charming  Chloe's  hair.  Prior 

The  godf,  tn  curse  Pamela  with  her  prayers. 
Oave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares. 

Pupe- 
DAR,   DiRT,  or  Dacc,  is.  i.,  a  fish.     See 
Dacf. 

DARABJIRB,  or  rJAitAB^ciiicRO,  a  town  o( 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  yielding 
such  abundance  of  fniit  that  the  juice  is  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  Persia.  It  is  watered  bjr 
a  copioua  stream.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  town  is  in  ruins,  but  it  contains  a  population 
of  10,0(X)  or  15,000,  and  was  formerly  very  cele- 
brated, being  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Darius  Nothiis  of  ancient  histoiians.  Il 
was  invested  by  \jooi(  Ah  Khan,  in  the  year 
1794,  but  he  was  compelled  to  relinr{uish  the 
siege.  Distant  \bO  miles  north-east  of  Schiias. 
D.\UAII,  or  Dba%  a  country  of  Northein  Af- 
rica, bounded  on  the  north  liy  Morocco, Geiula, 
and  Tnfilet.  on  the  enst  and  the  toulli  i>y  the 
Great  De«cit,  and  on  the  west  bySut.  It  inke* 
Its  name  from  the  river  Daiah,  or  Uros,  which 
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piMM  through  it,  aod  is  absorbed  in  the  desert. 
The  principal  produce  is  indigo  and  dates.  The 
mhaliiiantA  are  Arabians  and  Mahommedans,  and 
tome  of  the  districts  of  the  country  are  depen- 
dencies of  Morocco.  It  contains  a  superior 
breed  of  goats.  Copper  and  antimony  are 
found  in  the  mounlains,  and  in  the  southern 
part,  at  Atta  and  Talika,  are  places  of  rendezvous 
for  the  great  caravan  which  passes  to  Timbuctoo 
from  Morocco. 

DAUANTASIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Centrones,  in  Gallia  Nartionenjis,  between 
Leniincum  and  Augusta  Pnetoria,  called  Forum 
Claudii  by  the  Romans.  It  is  now  called 
MoCitiers. 

DAllAPTI,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes 
of  syllogisms  of  the  third  figure,  whose  premises 
r.rc  universal  allirmativcs,  and  the  conclusion  is 
a  particular  aHirnialiTe  :  thus, 

Oar     Every  body  is  divisible; 

*p-       Every  body  is  a  substance  ; 

Ti.       Tlierefore,  some  substance  is  divisible. 

DARCET  (.lohn),  a  French  physician  and 
chemist,  was  bom  in  1725,  at  Uouazit  in 
Guienne.  Being  discarded  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  magistrate,  for  preferring  the  study  of 
medicine  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  wa3 
obliged,  while  pursuing  his  studies,  to  teach 
Latin  for  his  support,  at  Bourdeaux.  Here  he 
became  arquainled  with  Montesquieu,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Paris  in  1742 ;  remaining 
with  him  as  a  literary  assistant  till  his  death. 
He  afterwards  went  with  the  duke  de  Laura- 
guais  into  Germany,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
critically  examining  the  Hariz  mines,  in  Hanover. 
At  the  peace  he  applied  himself  to  technical 
chemistry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  porce- 
lain manufacture,  respecting  which  he  drew  up 
oeveral  memoirs  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1766  and  1768.  He  also  demon- 
slnited,  about  this  time,  the  combustibility  of  the 
diiirnond;  on  which  subject  he  addressed  the 
academy  in  1770.  In  1763  he  was  made  regent 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Pans;  in  1771  he 
ii>arn«d  the  daughter  of  the  chemist  Rouelle ; 
and  in  1774  travelliKl  over  the  I'yrenees,  to  study 
the  geology  of  those  mountains-  He  succeeded 
Macquer  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  director  of  the  manufactory  of 
iSevres,  and  became  afterwards  inspector-general 
of  the  assay  nf  coins,  and  of  the  gobelin  manufac- 
tory. His  valuable  life  was  preserved  during  the 
r«ign  of  terror,  by  Fourcroy,  who  procured  the 
obliteration  of  his  name  from  Robespierre's  list; 
and  he  died  in  IBOl,  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  of  the  conservative  Senate. 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  strong 
castles  of  Turkey,  one  of  which  is  in  Romonin, 
and  the  other  in  Natalia,  on  each  side  of  the 
ancient  Hellespont,  now  the  strait  of  Gallipoli, 
which  openi  a  communication  between  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  Ptopontis,  or  sea  of  Marmora. 
The  mouth  of  the  canal  is  four  and  a  half  miles 
over;  and  the  castle*  which  were  built  in  1659, 
to  secure  the  Turkish  fleet  from  the  insults  of 
the  Venetians,  are  defended  on  each  side  by 
Ivuneen  bras*  guns  with  chambers  like  mortar*, 
to  receive  granite  balls.  They  are  twenty-two 
ieet  long,  from  iwenty-five  to  twenty-eight  inches 


diameter  lo  the  bore,  and  lie  on  a  paveil  i 
near  the  level  of  the  water.     They  are  calM  ( 
Old  Dardanelles,  to  distinguish  them  from  I ' 
others  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait, 
ten  miles  to  the  south-west,  one  of  wbidt  i 
in  like  manner  in  Asia,  and  the  other  in 
and  called  the  New   Dardanelles.      The 
that  come  from  Constantinople   are  searchedi 
the  castle  on  the  side  of  Natolia.     Tlie  [ 
betwixt  both  these  pairs  of  castles  was  forced  i 
a  British   fleet  under   admiral  Duckwaitli,| 
February,  1807. 

DARDANIA,   in    ancient  geography,    iJ 
district  of    Mssia  Superior  on  the  south,  I 
the  south  part  of  Sema,  towards  the  confin 
Macedonia  and  Illyricum.     2.  A  small  da 
ofTroas,  along  the  Hellespont.     3.  The  i 
name  of  Samothracia ;  from  Dardanus,  ' 
moved  thither. 

DARDANUS,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
who,  after   the  death  of  his  brother  Jason, 
Samothrace,  his  native  country,  and  pasted  I 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia^  the  <" 
ter  of  Teucer  king  of  Teucria.     After  the  ( 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  reigned  sixty-two  < 
He  built  the  city  of  Dardania,  and  was  i 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy.     Hi  i 
succeeded  by  Erichthonius.     According  (oi 
Corybas,    his   nephew,    accompanied    hin 
Teucria,  where  be   introduced  the   worship  ^ 
Cybele.     Dardanus  taught  his  subjects  lo  ' 
ship  Minerva,  and  he  gave  them  two  st 
the  goddess,  one  of  which  is  well  known  by 
name  of  Palladium.    According  lo  Virgil,  ] 
donus  was  originally  an  Italian. 

DARE,  t>.  a.,  v.f.  ttn.i.^      Sax.   de 
DAREf  DL,  adj.  f  Belg.   aod 

Daring,  (u/;.  &  n.  I.  \darrrn;   La 

DtRiMOLY,  odp.  \Jere;      pr 

Dari.vgness,  n.  i.  J  from    the 

Oapptiy,  10  adventure.    To  be  confideol ;  I0  I 
prepared  or  bold  for  any  purpose ;  lo  challi 
to  defy.     In  Shakspeare  only  do  we  find 

used  as  a  substantive.     In  Beaumont  and  ' 

cher's  Maid  Tragedy,  it  is  used  for  affrighliaf  W 
amazing:  and  this  seems  to  be  the  mcuinf  ■ 
the  phrase,  to  dare  a  lark  or  bird. 

Har  ony  of  ghoa  thst  b«lh  r  cmiue  aghens  »  1 
b«  dcmed  at  wicked  men,  aad  not  at  hooVi  tnem  t 

mcM/if.   1  Cr.  »^ 

8be  was  so  proprv,  and  iwrtc,  nod  likcraoa, 
1  dart  well  aain  if  ahe  bad  ben  a  nioua 
And  he  a  cat  be  wolde  bire  beole  anon 

Chametr.  Cmi.  Tal 

'  Ab !     damii,'    quoth     he,    '  thoa    Itnpteat    mal 
vaine 
To  dare  the  thing  wbicb  daily  yet  I  rev  ; 
And  tbe  old  caoae  of  toy  coniinucd  paina 
With  like  attempt  to  like  end  In  rrnew.' 
£f>*m*r.  iWrw 

I  itrt  do  all  thai  may  became  a  man  , 
Who  (inro  do  more,  it  none. 

Sexta*  Pompeiut 
Hath  gives  the  4ar»  to  Caaar,  aod  coi 
The  empire  of  the  aea. 

Wa  might  have  met  them  imt*f<A, 
And  beat  then  backward  hsiM. 
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•n  dipprd  up  in  tbtllow  water  wiUi  little 
,  not  much  uilike  tiiat  vhich  is  uied  for 
Carew. 
M  k«  me '.  Sothing  can  need  a  lie, — 
tkat  needs  ii  mut  gmw  iwn  Uiereby. 

Herierl. 

day*  come   half  sea*  over ;    and 
fnnher,  cwnc  and  lay  at  the  moadi 
dbn'ny  ikpta  to  fight.  KmoUa, 

Tia*  f  I  dmre  thee  to  discover 
Swdi  a  jtmsh,  and  such  a  lover.  Xhyden, 

Ik  rfareJ  lo  fhnn  the  hobby's  flight,     id, 
tt  the   aru  of  policy  thoogbt  that  tliev 
•aiH  4*fjr  and  Aon  Providence  to  the  face. 

£  ulh. 
TW  M(  ^B*  dbni^,  and  the  theme  too  great. 

Prior. 

Tia  laa*  G«arficV  baa  many  metapbon,  bat  not  to 
'    I :   for  hunan  paaaiom  may  be  more  na- 
«d  to  a  bee  than  to  an  inanimate  plant. 
A dduvn . 
I  af  iW  greM  priodplea  nf  religion  arc  every 
I  uftalj  mait  d*tmflD  ■n*cked  from  the  nrcsi. 

A  tlerbmy, 
T*«r  kimkcr.  6rrd  viih  bit  otcccw, 
Tto  imnmgig  apes  the  foe  did  preu.  i/u/i/u. 

OritT*  MM.  b  darn;  prince,  that  noble  heart. 

Pope. 
■■(—•poke  not — fonk  not — fixed    bii 

■aiuu*  frame  thai  lately  ihook  : 
m  long  we  gaze  deapite  of  pain, 
w,  kol  rfare  not  own,  we  gate  in  vain ! 

Byrm. 

Bat  with  the  brralh  which  fills 
H'MtTT*.  *<>  '"  l^*  mountaineers 
Vflfc  %%m  isMV  mstivc  domg  which  instils 
TIa  minimf  WKWiy  of  a  ihonsand  yean, 
tad  Xvaa's,  Donald's  faai«  liaga  in  each  elaaiman's 
tan'.  td. 

On  ikflC  wavai  sod,  nucrossed  by  wanderer's  path, 
Ca^w  ywrtli^al  btoshing  tweetueas  doret  the  bath ; 
tut  htUt  katf  Ijcmbtiog,  her  last  vesture  thrown, 
tA  hmm  aU  eyes,  yet  shrinking  from  her  own. 

Dr.  T.  Bmm. 

OABES,  1   Phrygian,  who  lived  durinc;  the 

IMaa  svbr,  in  which  he  wai  engaged,  and  of 

•4a  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.    This  his- 

I  estani  in  the  nine  of  /Klian  ;  the  Latin 

now  extant,  is  universally   believed 

us,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some 

lias  Nepos.    This  translation  first  made 

iyp«jif»nc«  A.  D.  1477,  at    Milan.     Homer 

I  Dares,  Iliad,  lib.  v.,  ver.  10,  &  27. 

L'R,  DAKrooR,  or  Fib,  a  large  king- 

I  «ff  Central  Afnca,  between  Abyssinia  and 

We  ve  indebted   for  all  our  know- 

tf  i(  lo  Mr.  Browne,   who  rtfsided   here 

I  ITn  to  1796.     According  to  this  writer  it 

on  the  east  by  Kordofan,  and  the 

rtt  the  Sliilluks,  which  separates  it  from 

r  and  Abyssinia  ;  on  the  west  by  Dergoo, 

dhrtile*  It  from  Begberme  and  Bomou  ; 

fvgioos  to  the  south  are  octnipied  by 

aaxJons,  extending  to,  and  inhabiting 

■ins  of  the  Moon,  and  the  rise  of  the 

t  al  AMxl.     It  does  not  seem  to  coiiiain  any 

1  river  or  Uke ;  daring  the  dry  season,  there- 

■U    MIMIC   wean  a   parched    and    barren 

■JHWHIM*  ;  Init  the  rainy  si'aM)ii  begins  in  June 


and  cKiotinues  till  September.  This  is  the  so^ 
ing  season,  and  the  king,  with  bis  attendants, 
goes  out  into  the  fields,  and  makes,  with  his  owii 
hand,  the  first  holes  in  the  ground.  Water  and 
vegetation  are  now  most  abundant.  In  the 
south  the  tamarind,  plane,  and  sycamore  are 
found.  The  heglig  and  the  nebbek,  having  very 
haid  wood,  are  two  species  peculiar  lo  Darfur. 
A  kind  of  bean  and  pea,  used  not  for  food  but 
for  being  strung  in  beads,  seems  also  indigenous 
here.  Other  plants  largely  produced  are  the 
mimosa  nilotica,  yielding  a  gum  which  is  car- 
ried into  Egypt;  the  water  melon,  the  gourd, 
Cayenne  pepper,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  But  a 
small  quantity  of  wheal  is  raised  ;  the  principal 
grams  are  the  dokn,  a  species  of  millet,  and 
another  species  of  larger  size,  called  the  k.issob. 
The  harvest  is  conducted  by  women  and  slaves, 
who  break  off  the  ears  with  their  hands,  and 
carry  it  away  in  baskets ;  while  the  straw  is  left 
standing.  "The  grain  being  threshed,  is  buried 
in  the  earth  lo  preserve  it.  It  is  ground  and 
boiled  for  food,  and  eaten  either  wAth  milk  or 
the  juice  of  a  particular  kind  of  herb,  which 
has  a  bitter  and  slightly  acid  taste. 

The  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  hyena,  leopard, 
wild  buffalo,  wolf,  and  jackall  :  herds  of  the' 
jackall  and  hyena  are  said  lo  enter  the  villages 
at  night.  Here  are  also  found  the  rhinoceros,  the 
elephant,  the  camelopardalis,  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  crocodile  ;  and  still  more  abundantly  the 
invaluable  camel.  The  horses,  asses,  and  sheep 
are  inferior,  but  goals  and  homed  cattle  are  nu- 
merous, and  their  flesh  very  good. 

Gold  is  pleutiful  both  to  the  east  and  west, 
and  very  fine  copper  is  brought  from  the  south. 
The  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  gray  granite;  con- 
taining alabaster,  various  kinds  of  marble,  sul- 
phur, and  fossil  salt. 

The  houses  are  built  of  clay,  with  a  coating 
of  plaster ;  the  roofs  being  flat,  and  formed  of 
light  beams  of  wood,  with  a  clay  covering.  A 
bouse  containing  two  dongas,  the  apartment  for 
the  stowage  of  property,  two  knournacs  and 
two  sukteias,  both  sleeping  and  silting  rooms,  is 
considered  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
of  supreme  rank. 

Mr.  Browne  did  not  conceive  that  tlie  popu- 
lation could  be  more  than  200,000  souls. 
Cobbe,  the  capital,  contains  about  6000 ;  our 
traveller  heard  only  of  eight  other  considerable 
places,  Sweini,  Kourma,  Cubcabia,  Ilil,  Cours 
Shoba,  Gidid,  and  Gelle  ;  although  a  native  of 
the  country  named  to  Dr.  Sectien  more  than 
fifty.  The  capital  is  wholly  occupied  by  foreign 
merchants,  from  Egyot  and  the  eastern  countries 
of  Dongolo,  Kordobn,  and  Sennaor.  Other 
great  towns  abound  also  with  Arabs  and  other 
foreigners 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch,  the  crown,  which 
IS  perfectly  despotic,  descends  to  the  eldest  son ; 
or  is  seized  by  any  stronger  or  more  popular 
member  of  the  royal  family.  The  military  have, 
in  this  case,  the  chief  influence,  and  are  always 
much  courted.  The  usual  residence  of  the 
sultan  is  at  a  village  near  Cobbe,  called  El 
Fasher.  Mr.  Browne,  being  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  slate,  found  the  monarch  seated 
on  his  throne,  under  a  lofty  canopy,  composed 
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of  various  ttufis  of  Syrian  and  Indian  fabric, 
hung  loosely  on  a  light  frame  of  wood,  and 
spread  with  small  Turkey  carpels.  Tlie  minis- 
ters, or  meleks,  were  seated  at  some  distance  on 
the  right  and  left,  and  behind  them  was  a  line  of 
guards,  bearing  a  spear  and  target,  with  caps,  in 
which  a  black  ostrich  feather  was  stuck.  The 
ground  in  front  was  filled  with  spectators  and 
petitioners,  to  the  number  of  1500.  On  the 
monarch's  left  hand  stood  a  person  whose  em- 
ployment was  to  sound  his  praises,  and  who 
vociferated  continually,  '  See  the  bufTaloe,  the 
ofispring  of  a  buflaloe,  a  bull  of  bulls,  the  ele- 
phant of  superior  strength,  the  powerful  sultan 
Abd-el-rach-man-el-nuhid.'  His  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  and  often  collected 
by  troops  who  march  through  the  territory,  and 
seize  the  cattle  until  it  is  paid.  The  king  is  also 
an  extensive  merchant,  exporting  and  importing 
every  year  a  large  quantity  of  goods  on  his  own 
account. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  professed  uni- 
versally and  zealously.  But  the  people  are 
cheerful  in  their  dispositions;  and  the  females 
not  immured,  nor,  unless  in  the  case  of  the 
great,  are  their  faces  veiled.  A  fermented  liquor 
called  merise,  the  same  with  the  bouza  of  the 
negroes,  is  universally  indulged  in,  however,  and 
by  both  sexes.  The  men  sometimes  tit  whole 
days  over  it.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is 
extremely  licentious,  and  polygamy  has  no 
bounds.  The  Furiaos  are  also  considered  as  by 
no  means  conspicuous  for  honor  or  even  honesty. 
No  property  is  found  to  be  safe  out  of  the  sight 
of  tne  owner. 

The  grand  intercourse  of  Darfur  is  with  Eg3rpt, 
and  is  carried  on  entirely  by  caravans,  whose  mo- 
tions from  Fur  are,  however,  extremely  uncertain, 
and  sometimes  two  or  even  three  years  elapse 
without  one.  The  caravan  going  to  Egypt  is 
much  larger  than  the  one  reluming,  and 
often  consists  of  2000  camels.  The  water  is 
carried  in  goat-skins  or  ox-hides,  artificially 
covered  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  every  tenth 
camel  is  loaded  with  straw  and  beans.  Among 
the  articles  sent  to  F.gypt,  the  most  important  are 
slaves,  taken  in  the  negro  countries  of  the  south ; 
ivory,  the  homt,  teeth,  and  hide  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  hippopotamus,  and  the  camel.  The 
imports  comprise  beads  of  all  sorts,  toys,  glass, 
arms,  light  cloths,  Darbary  caps,  carpets,  silks, 
shoes,  and  writing-paper  in  large  quantities. 
Commerce  is  transacted  entirely  by  barter. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  intercourse  with 
Mecca,  which  takes  the  route  by  Suidiem  and 
Jidda,  as  much  shorter  than  that  by  Egypt. 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  gold  coin, 
first  struck  by  Darius  the  Mede,  about  A.A.C. 
538;  probably  during  his  stay  at  Babylon. 
From  thence  t^ie  darics  were  dispersed  over  tlie 
4aist,  and  into  Greece;  where  they  were  also 
called  staleres,  and  were  the  gold  coins  best 
known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times.  According 
to  Ur.  Betnard,  the  danc  weighed  two  grains 
more  than  our  guinea.  I'luiarrh  says,  tliey 
bore  on  one  side  an  archer  clothed  in  a  long 
robe,  and  crowned  with  a  spiked  crown,  hold- 
ing a  bow  iu  his  left  liand,  uml  an  arr\>w  in  his 
right:  mil  on  the  otlicr  sKJr  tlie  ctfigiri  of 
r>ttm.     There  were  aO'rward^  half  durici. 
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DARIKN,  or  Terra  Firma  PRorER,  oaa. 
the  northern  division  of  Terra  Firma,  or  C» 
del  Oro,  is  now  a  province  of  Colombia,  i 
bounded  on  the  north    by  the   Spanish    Ma 
or  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  east  by  Carlha 
on  the  west  by  Panama ;  and  on  the  soulli  tiy 
Pacific    Ocean,    and    the    province   of   Co 
Darien  is  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  ' 
Firme  :  It  is  about  230  miles  long,  and 
broad. 

The  Gulf  of  Darien,  which  is  the  mouth  af  ^ 
the  Kio  Atrato,   or  rather  a  large  arm   of  IW , 
Atlantic,    is   the   most   important    part   of 
northern  coast,  and   contains  several  islaadsl 
considerable  size.     The  nvets  are  very  large, ( 
few  of  them  navigable,  owing  to  the  shoals,  \ 
and   rapids,    in    which  they  abound ; 
them,  however,  yield  grains  of  gold. 

The  province  of  Darien  is  thinly  inhabil 
and  almost  wholly  by  native  tribes,  who  : 
perhaps  to  30,000;  the  unhealthiness  of 
climate  and  the  impenetrable  forests  preventiof 
the  formation  of  European  settlements.  TYt 
valleys  arc  so  marshy,  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  rivers,  that  the  natives  generally  build  ttior 
habitations  in  the  branches  of  high  trees. 

The  chief  products  are  cotton  and  lob«ec». 
The  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  though  wide,  ha 
many  shoals  ;  yet  it  serves  to  export  much  of  ibt 
internal  produce  of  tlie  neighbouring  nrortneesk 
and  is  a  noted  smuggling  station,  where  Eoropcai 
goods  are  exchanged  for  the  gold  of  Choco.  k. 
small  fort  which  protects  the  gold  mines  ofCtm 
is  the  pnncipal  station  on  the  frontiers  of  Chae»: 
its  garnson  is  sent  monthly  from  Panama. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Cana  is  the  capital,  and  wM 
formerly  a  considerable  place.  There  wef«  alM 
at  one  time  nine  other  towns  or  missions,  sad 
several  hamlets;  but  most  of  them  have  b<eo 
abandoned.  In  this  province  the  Scotch  at- 
tempted a  settlement  in  1699;  and  for  thts  pl»- 
ject  a  fiind  was  subscribed,  amounting  to  aboat 
£900,000  sterling.  The  plan,  however,  com- 
pletely failed,  partly,  it  is  said,  thruuv'h  the  jair 
lousy  of  the  English,  but  chieHy  from  lli«  \ia- 
healthiness  of  the  climate.  Of  1200  individuals 
who  embarked  for  the  colony,  not  above  thirtj 
survived. 

D4BIEN,  a  town  of  the  I.'nited  States,  in  Liber- 
ty county,  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Noftk 
Channel  of  the  river  Alatamaha,  trn  miles  bek 
Fort  Bamngton. 

DAUII,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  sylk 
of  the  first  figure,  wherein  the  major  propotilj 
is  an  universal  affirmative,  and   the  minor 
conclusion  particular  affirmatives:  thus, 

Da-     Every  thing  that  is  moved  is  moved  1 
another ; 

Ri-    Some  body  is  moved ; 

I,    Therefore,  some  body  is  moved  by  ano 

DARIUS  Tur.  Mei.e.    See  CY»x*ars  11 


H.  I.  iLodJ,' 

I  &  n.$. 


DARK,  V.  a 
Dabk'hn,  tl, 
Dark'uktr,  n.i. 
DARK'tsu,  adj. 
Dar»'liko,  porJ. 
Dark'lt,  aiiv. 
Dark'miss,  n.  f. 
Daik'miR,  adj. 
l>«uK'-woRsixa,  ad). 
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lipttt,  to  see, 
:-.Minsheu.     To  i 
prive  of  light  ( 
of  our  oldest  1 
•s  Mr.  Todil    IT- 
marks):  ttie    itaut 
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«fb^i*g to depnT«d  ;  notli^t ;  opaque ;  obscure ; 
llenc<>  gicwniy,  not  cheerful;  not  of  a 
ot  Tivid  color.    To  darken  is  to  make,  as 
•   tD  grow,  or   gradually   become,  dark. 
it  dusky ;  tbal  which   is  approaching  a 
or  dark  color.    Darkling  is  a  poeiical  par- 
M>  txpiess  the  state  of  bein);  without 
TW»  meaniog   of  the  other  derivativei 
lly  obvious. 

wmt  ierlied  ud  tlia  eir,  of  the  ■moke 
Im.  Wieli/.  AjKc.  9. 

At  prkat  thkll  look:  and,   behold,    if  the 
•••  km  tke  •kin  of  tiwii  flab  be  ilarAuA  white. 
BibU.  In.  U. 

Via  huh  dulirered  oi  frnm  the  power  of  liarhKa, 
tdmmUu^  n*  into  tlie  kiogdom  of  hii  dear  Son. 

Cotosna/u. 
TWr  «•«  I  fim  the  Jerkt  imigining 
M  fr  lull  If  and  klle  iJic  eomptwing  -, 
1^  ifl  Ire.  red  u  my  glcde. 
11h  fAafmnt.  tad  eke  liic  pale  drede. 

Chaacer.  CatU.  TahM. 
I     Pkit  vfca  llial  cloud  of  pride,  which  oft  doth  dark 
ffdif  tifhi.  with  iioilei  she  drives  away. 

Spetuer. 
Wm  liffct  At  hated  ai  the  deadly  bale, 
Ay  «§■!  la  4t*rtt  iarlbum  In  rcmaine, 
Wkaira  flatm  aoac  mifhl  her  fare  arc,  nor  ahe  see  any 
111—  Sp^ruer.  Faerie  Qveene» 

What  aay  smb  iark  at  the  fini,  will  afterwards 
W  hmrnA  mmt  ptwiu  ffwAer. 

SacL  waa  bia  wiadom,  that  hit  confidence  did  irl- 
<■■  *ii*i«  hia  bttKfiu,  ««pe«ially  in  things  near  at 
■•^  Aieim. 

Y««  fliatfK  aos  look  to  have  ui  image  io  any  thing 
t^MMBc  i  for  erea  a  face  in  iron,  rrd-hot,  will  not  be 
^la.  tha  liglrt  coafoanding  the  •mall  differeare*  of 
ti^immm  aad  Jarkimm,  which  ihew  the  figure.     U. 

Come, thick  night, 
Aad  ftt  ihee  ia  the  dnnnrst  aooke  of  hell, 
7W  ay  keca  knife  ace  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Var  kaa*«*  vrcp  dinmgh  the  blanket  of  the  dart. 
Tuoy.kaU!  kold!  Slulupeare.    Uaebeth. 

,  who  keep«  him  company, 
the  fate  of  that  darik  hour. 

w«  shall  expreas  oar  darker  purpose. 

Id. 
its  of  darhtett  Icll  u<  truths  ; 
triSea,  to  betny  u> 
caaacfoeacc.  Id. 

DtrUirtg  itand> 
■hoK  o'  the  worl'l  Id. 

OamA  and  erer-during  dorA 
^ !  CnrtD  the  cbecifiil  ways  of  men 

flUlOK. 

tie,  here  with  u«  lu  be, 
tLe  courts  of  rvcrla«ting  day, 
aa  arilh  as  a  durkavme  hutis«  of  mortal  clay. 

Id. 

The  wakeful  bird 


and,  in  thadicst  covert  hid, 
bar  amcaraal  B«ir, 


U. 


TW  ■!»,  a^errtahe  lived,  wa>  dark  ^  but  he 
CaaM  ■■(  «aat  light,  aho  tauf  ht  the  world  to  see. 


TWI 


I  aai  paaUoaa  of  mm  du  sally  aad  iarhem 
i^ainaby  a  aataral  inlueace.     TillaUm. 


Tbou  wretched  danghtor  of  a  dark  old  man . 
Conduct  my  weary  steps.  Dryden  and  t^t'i  fSdrpu. 

For  well  you  know,  and  can  record  alone. 
What  tsms  to  fatnjc  times  conveys  bat  darkem  down. 

J9>yd«a. 

Mistaken  blessing,  which  old  age  they  call, 
Tis  along,  nasty,  dorAjoivw  hospital.  id. 

All  the  light  truth  bai,  or  can  have,  is  from  the 
clearness  and  validity  of  those  prcofs  apon  which  it  is 
received  \  to  talk  uf  any  other  light  in  the  tinder- 
standing,  is  to  put  nursiflves  in  the  dark ;  or  in  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  darhtae.  Locke, 

Whether  the  darkened  room  to  muse  invite. 
Or  whitened  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write.  Pope. 

All  men  of  dark  tempers,  according  to  their  degree 
uf  melancholy  or  enthusiasm,  may  find  convents  fitted 
10  their  humours.  Addmm  on  Ilaijf. 

Foal  ministers,  darA-morAin^  by  the  force 
Of  secret,  sapping  gold.  7AomM»i. 

Mast  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fata  T 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  T 

Johtmm.    Vamly  of  Human  Witke: 

Their  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presumption  and 
rashness,  and  not  to  any  hidden  irradiation  that  in  a 
moment  dispels  all  dartatm  from  their  minds. 

Air*». 
DarA  wUl  thy  doom  be,  dorAsr  still 
Thine  immortality  uf  ill.   Bjrron.  Sieye  of  Corinih. 

So  do  the  darA  in  sool  expire. 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire 
So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven, 
t'nfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven, 
DarkneM  above,  despair  beneath 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  !  Byron. 

OAR'LING,  adj.  k.  n.  >.  Sax.  deorling,  the 
diminutive  of  dear.  Farorite;  beloved.  One 
much  beloved. 

Lo  my  child  whom  1  have  chosen  *,  my  derlymy  la 
whom  it  hath  wel  plesid  to  my  soul,  (  Khal  putte  my 
Spirit  on  hym  :  and  he  schal  telle  doom  to  hethene 
men.  WicUf.     Hon.  13. 

Young  Ferdinand  they  suppose  ia  drowned. 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling.  Skakepaart. 

In  Thames,  the  ocean's  darliag,  England's  pride. 
The  pleasing  emblem  of  his  reign  does  glide. 

HalifoM. 

She  became  the  darlittf  of  the  princess. 

i4ddi«a. 
liave  a  care  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some  dor-, 
ting  tcience,  too  far  prevail  over  your  mind.     ITaifj. 

And  to  find  out  our  mo<it  beloved  sin,  let  tu  con- 
sider what  ar«  those  worldly  objeets  or  smusrmenta 
which  give  us  the  highest  delight  ^  Ihii,  it  is  proba- 
ble, will  lead  ua  directly  to  some  one  of  otir  dorltn^ 
iniquities.  AfofMS. 

The  text,  that  aorta  not  with  his  darting  whim. 
Though  plain  to  others,  is  obscure  Lo  bim. 

Cowper.     Progreu  of  Krror. 
Save  me,  oh  !  save  me,  from  the  sword  dividing  ^ 

Give  me  my  darting  from  the  jaws  of  death  ; 

Thee  will  1  praise,  and,  in  thy  name  confiding. 

Proclaim  thy  mercies  with  my  latest  brvath. 

A'.  Wkile. 

DARLINGTON,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Churaws  district.  South  Carolina, 
l>oiinded  on  the  south  and  loyth-west  by  Lynch't 
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Creek.     It  t>  thirty  five  miles  long,  and  twenty- 
four  broad. 

D*nimoTOK,  a  town  of  Durham,  situated  on 
a  flat  on  the  river  Skeme.  It  stands  on  the  great 
road  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  It  lias  a  weekly 
market,  and,  excepting  January  and  Febnianr.a 
fcir  once  a  fortnight  through  the  year.  This 
town  carries  on  Imen  and  woollen  manufactures. 
A  curious  water  machine  for  grinding  optical 
glasses,  and  spinning  linen  yam,  has  been  erected 
here ;  the  invention  of  a  native  of  the  town.  It 
is  nineteen  miles  south  of  Durham,  and  247 
north  by  west  of  London. 

DARMSTADT,  a  neat  town  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  It  was 
fortified  by  a  wall  in  1330.  The  town  contains 
a  regency,  a  court  of  appeals,  a  consistory,  and 
criminal  court.  The  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
entered  into  the  late  confederation  of  the  states 
of  the  Rhine,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  alliance,  re- 
ceived the  title  of  grand  duke,  and  royal  high- 
ness. Tlie  palace  of  the  landgrave  Louis  \'II., 
and  the  modem  residence  of  the  grand  duke, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens,  are  principal  objects : 
lo  which  may  be  added,  the  town  church  with 
the  tombs  of  the  landgraves;  the  state  house; 
the  psdagogium,  or  academv ;  the  public  library; 
the  library  of  the  grand  duke;  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history  (containing  a  number  of  curious 
fossils);  the  military  school;  and  the  building  ap- 
propriated to  military  exercises,  an  edihce306feet 
liy  1.10,  and  capable  of  containing  3000  men.  It 
is  situated  on  a  river  of  liie  same  name,  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  Heidelberg,  and  contains 
13,000  inhabitants. 

DARN,  or  Dcarnc,  v.  a.  k  adj.  Ang.-Sax. 
deorn,  secret,  or  concealed  ;  Arm.  and  Wei. 
darne,  a  patch.  To  sew  up,  or  conceal  holes  or 
rent<  by  imitating  the  origiual  textiire :  solitary  ; 
secret. 

Bjr  many  >  Jtarne  anil  piiiofal  perch. 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
la  nudt.  ShaJupeare-     PericU*. 

He  «pcQt  evniy  day  tnn  houn  io  his  clofteL,  in  dftra. 
in^  hit  ftockioi^,  which  be  performed  to  admiratioa. 

Stmjt. 

W31  she  thy  linen  wuh,  thy  ho*en  dam  t     Oag. 

DAR'NEL,  Sax.  derren,  hurtful.  A  gniss  of 
the  temulentum  species,  hurtful  to  com. 

Bat  while  people  were  asleep,  his  enemy  came,  and 
•owed  Junul  among  (he  wheat. 

tiatl.  aiii,  ii.     CamjAeU'i  TroMlaltan. 
He  was  met  even  now 
Crowned  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds^ 
Darnel,  and  all  tlie  idle  weedt  that  ^row 
In  OUT  tuttainiug  corn.  SAoAipearf. 

Na  fruitful  crop  tbi*  kickly  lield*  return  ; 
Bat  oats  and  darmti  choak  the  cuing  com. 

DryiUit. 

DARN  LEY'S  IsLairo,  a  beautiful  island  in  the 
B«it«m  seas,  in  Torres  Strait,  between  \ew  IIol- 
Und  and  New  Guinea.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
ill  circumference,  and  varied  with  hills  and 
plains  covered  with  vegeution.  The  inhabitants 
■re  flout,  and  extf^d  the  ordinary  size.  The 
»«n  go  (wrfeclly  naked,  and  the  women  nearly 
K>.  They  dwell  in  conical  huts,  disposed  in 
village*,  and  adorneil  with  two  or  three  human 
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skulls,  and  several  strings  of  hands,  (ire  or^ 
on  a  string.     Their  arms  are  bows  and  ar 
lances,  and  long  clubs ;  and  they  have  hao 
canoes  frum  hfly  to  seventy  feet  in  length, 
are  apparently  a  treacherous  race.     Loug-  14 
59"  15''^E.,  lat.  9''89'  30"  S. 

DARRAIN',  e.o     Old  Fr.  (feireMr.    By  J 
nius  referred  to  dare.  '  It  seems  to  me,'  lays  I 
Johnson,  '  more  probably  deducible  from  i 
ecr  la  batloille.'     To  prepare,  or  range 
for  battle  ;  lo  commence  single  combat. 

And  on  the  morwe,  or  it  wer«  day  light, 
Fol  prively  two  hamei*  hath  he  digbt. 
Both  raffisant  and  mete  to  durreine 
The  balaille  i>  the  field  betwix  him  cwcia*. 
Chaucer.     Cant.  Td 

Therewith  they  'gao  to  horlen  greedily. 
Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darrome. 

Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  Ydcfcf 
T^arrain  your  battle ',  fiir  they  an  at  hand. 

The  town-boys  parted  in  twain ,  the  one  «ide  c 
themselves  Poroppians,    the   other   Cvsariaiu ; 
then  darramimg  a  kind  of  hattle,  but  withoat  i 
CMariani  got  the  over  hand. 

Came'§  Smtt]/  of  t 

DART,  V.  a.,  v.  n.  tc  n.  s.     Fr.,  Tent. 
Arm.  dard ;  Swed.  dart  ;  Ital.  dardo  ;  from  I 
topv.    To  throw  a  missile,  or  short  lance ;  I 
project  any  thing  offensive  ;  to  emit ;  to  dy  I 
dart ;  to  let  fly.     As  a  substantive,  it  ia  tlie  1 
pon  thrown  or  darted. 

In  alle  thingis  lake  ghe  icheeled  of  feith  ia 
ghe  moun  qaenehc  all  the  fyry  dartu  of  the 

)f-i<J./      Sfmim 
Now,  dartimg  Parthia,  art  thou  struct. 

He  weu  hii  tnikj,  and  turns,  and  dare*  Ik*  i 
The  iovadera  dart  their  javcllu  liinn  afar. 

O'erwhelmed   with  daru,    which   trom   »ht 
fling. 
The  wcapoai  round  hii  hnllow  temple*  nog. 

Pan  came  .and  asked  what  magick  caused  ny  i 
Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glance*  dart. 

See,  prompt  to  ill,  the  insidomu  Cm 
Now  couched  in  secret  bend  the  bow. 
Now  to  the  iiring  adjust  the  dart 
That  thirrta  to  wound  the  gnilllea*  heart. 

Uerrickt  Pm 
Glad  u-phyr  lead*  the  van,  and  waves  abvw 
The  liarbed  darU.  and  bla*ia^  torch  of  lov«  ^ 
Revert*  hi*  smiling  face,  and  pausing  fliaga 
Soft  ibowera  of  roees  from  aurclian  wiaas^ 

And  tliat  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 
The  slinging  of  a  heart  the  world  bath  (long. 
That  darb  m  leeming  playfulness  around. 
And  make*  thoae  feel  thai  will  not  own  ibe  < 
All  these  seemed  hi*. 

OARTFORD,  a  market  town  of  Kent,  in  th« 
road  from  London  to  Canterbury.  Here  was  a 
celebrated  nunnery,  which  Henry  VI 11 . coaverMd 
into  a  royal  palace,  anil  which  is  now  a  m^ 
tleman's  seat.  The  river  Datent  will  adnitt 
Ixvats  to  bring  up  goods  to  the  town.  The  ftnt 
paper-mill  in  England  was  erectrd  on  this  n»»« 
oy  Sir  John  Spilman,  to  whom  king  Charles  I. 
granted  a  patent  with  £200  a^year  to  eaonMrv* 
the  manufactory.   On  this  river  alao  dm  ibt  tMi 
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jliltiiKf  iron  bars  to  mike  wire.  The  lown 
I  first  that  eng:aged  in  the  rebelliun  of  Wat 
1  Jack  Straw :  the  market  on  Saturday 
applied  with  proriiioni.  It  is  seren 
I M  GrareKna,  fifteen  east  by  south  of 

iOOR,  an  extensive  moor  and  forest 

reachiDK  from    Brent  to   Uok- 

miles  from  south  to  north,  and 

luc  ■Ba  fifteen  miles  broad  from  east 

bcoolaini  about  80,000  acres,  and  is 

hj  (he  river  Dart.      Many  sheep  are 

bU  of  a  imall  kind,  and  subject  to 

The  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Eire  their  black  cattle,  which  thrive 
oeane  herbage.  Some  tliousands  of 
"  hsic  lately  been  cleared,  and  plan- 
' ;  much  barren  Ground  has  also 
iwrted  into  tillage,  under  the  direction 
Tymhit,  by  order  of  his  late  majesty, 
incc  of  Wales.  The  French  prison,  for- 
I  ibia  moor,  is  contertcd  imo  an  agri- 
MCllefnenl  for  the  poor. 
"OUTH,  a  sea-port  town  in  Devon- 
'  oo  the  nver  Dnrt,  near  its  fall  into 
to  have  been  formerly  called  Clif- 
•acient  corporation,  and  a  borough 
idtaigoiDe  member  to  parliament.  The 
II  btiilt,  and  populous ;  but  the 
',  though  well  paved.  Th*  har- 
aoU  safe,  capable  of  containing  500 
(be  inhabitants  have  a  considerable 
louth  of  Europe,  and  to  Newfound- 
IwUDOUth  is  esteemed  a  great  nursery 
tke  fishery  employing  nearly  3000,  a 
iber  of  which  the  owners  are  obliged 
DMliuneot  to  select  from  land  men.  It 
mfy  iBarket  on  Fnday  for  com  and  pro- 
waooe  almost  every  day  for  fish.  It 
in  the  reign  of  llichard  I.  by  the 
jUkI  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
ipled  it  afterwards,  but  were  repulsed, 
uie  bravery  of  the  women.  Iteside  a 
llrihtu  which  was  made,  they  took  M. 
•  r  rench  general,  three  lords,  and  ihirty- 
■f  prisoners.  It  lies  thirty  miles 
at  Exeter,  and  204  west  by  south  of 

iliTK,  a  thriving  sea-port  town  of  the 
in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts, 
lBlliew«gt  sideof  the  Acciishiiel,  seventy 
of  Doston.     It  was  incorporated  in 

Km,  a  town  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
,  Georgia,  situated  on  the  fieninsiila 
I  confluence  of  Broad  nod  Savan- 
K,  two  miles  from   Fort  James  Oart- 
■Abo  a  lonn  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
■niT,  New  Hampshire,  Dorih-west  of  the 
White  Mountains  :  thirty-three  miles 
of  Haverhill,  and  eighty-seven  oorth- 

MtHMMlb. 

IV AR,  alto  called  Nasserabad,  a  town 
of  the  province  of  Bejapore,  Hindos- 
Ifh  Dot  regularly  fortified,  it  is  by 
try  Mranga  and  tlie  ditches  are  eood.  The 
rilMMed  to  the  south  of  Uie  fort,  and  is 
led  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  to  the  year 
|M«n  (rom  the  king  of  Bejnpore  by 
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Aurungzebe,  and,  soon  after  (ne  decease  of  that 
monarch,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Tippoo  in  1784,  and 
retained  by  him  till  the  year  1791,  when  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Mahrattas,  assisted  by  the  British, 
after  a  tedious  siege  of  twenty-nine  weeks.  It 
has  been  lately  ceded  to  the  British. 

DARWIN  (Erasmus),  an  English  physician 
and  poet,  was  boni  in  December,  1731,  at  Els- 
ton,  near  Newark.  After  receiving  the  early  part 
of  his  education  at  Chesterfield,  he  was  sent  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  and  took  his  l>achelor's  degree  in  1755. 
He  was  elected  to  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
scholarships,  wnrtli  aliout  £16  per  annum.  On 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  attended  tlie  lectures  of 
Dr.  Hunter  in  London,  and  afterwards  completed 
his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
Uie  degree  of  M.  D.  He  first  settled  at  Notting- 
ham, as  a  physician  ;  but,  not  meeting  with  the 
practice  he  hoped  for,  he  went  to  Litchfield, 
where  his  knowledge  and  acnuiremenis  were 
justly  appreciated.  In  1757  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Howard  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1770,  leaving  him  three  sons.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Dr.  Darwin  commenced  his 
laborious  work,  the  Zoonnmia,  but  which  he  de- 
clined publishing  for  above  twenty-five  years. 
He  next  wrote  his  Botanic  Garden,  and  The 
Loves  of  the  Plants.  About  1780  Dr.  Darwin 
married  the  widow  of  colonel  Pole,  of  Kadhoume- 
hall,  near  Derby,  who  brought  him  a  large  for- 
tune ;  and  he  removed,  in  consequence  of  this  coi>- 
nexion,  to  Kadbou.me,  with  a  view  of  settling  in 
Deiby.  He  continued  in  this  neighbourhood  tdl 
February  1802,  when  he  removed  to  Breadwall 
Priory,  about  three  miles  distant,  a.  commodious 
retirement  for  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  at 
this  place  he  died  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Tlie 
literary  fame  of  Dr.  Darwin  rests  on  the  Itobinic 
Garden,  witti  philosophical  notes,  in  two  parts  ; 
1.  Tlie  Economy  of  Vegetation;  2.  The  Loves 
of  the  Plants,  2  vols.  Rvo. :  Zoonomia,  or  the 
Laws  of  Organic  Life,  4  vols.  Ovo. :  Phytologia, 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening, 

I  vol.  4to. :  works  which  display  not  only  the 
poet,  but  the  botanist  and  the  philosopher;  though 
there  is  frequently  loo  much  sacrificed  to  imagi- 
nation; and  the  author  evinces  a  oontcmnt  for 
all  religion.  Dr.  Darwin  was  also  the  autlior  of 
several  medical  and  philosophical  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  aTreatise  on  Female 
E<liicatinn,and  a  poem  puhlislied  since  his  death, 
enlitled  Tlit  Temple  of  Fame.     He  had  likewise 

II  principid  shire  in  the  translation  of  Lintueus's 
Systeina  Vcgclahiilum,  published  in  the  name  of 
the  Botanical  Society  ot  Litchfield. 

DASH,  V.  u.  V.  n.,  n.  s.  k  adv.  Goth,  and 
Swed.  ila»ka  ;  Scot.  i^itsrA.  Serenins  refers  to 
the  first  as  the  ttvmology  of  our  word,  which 
Or.  Johnson  considers  in  al!  its  senses  '  very 
doubtfiil.'  Minsheu  derives  it  from  the  Or. 
ifttta,  iitam,  and  defines  it  '  to  bedash,  dabble, 
bemire  with  dust.'  This  is  at  any  rate  not  im- 
probable. It  is  a  word  variously  applied.  It 
signifies  to  throw ;  to  strike ;  to  break  to  piccrt 
by  collision ;  to  besprinkle ;  to  agitate ;  to  mint(le 
fluids;  to  strike  off  in  haste;  to  blot;  to  con- 
found ;  to  strike  ilown.     As  a  neultr  vtro,  to  fly 
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off;  to  ruth  throut;h,  so  as  to  scatter ;  to  strike, 
as  a  ship  upon  a  rock.  As  a  noun,  it  expresses 
collision  ;  infusion ;  a  stroke  made  with  the 
pen;  a  sudden  blow,  or  striking  appearaiic^. 
Uryden  uses  it  adverbially  to  express  the  sound 
of  falling  water. 

Happy  shall  he  be,  that  taketh  and  4ailt»th  thy 
liltle  ones  against  the  itoact.  Pi.  cxxivii.  9. 

If  yaa  ioA  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  it  makclh  a  •oimil.  Baeon. 

Thry  that  (tand   high  have  many  blasts  to  shalu 
them; 
Aod,  if  they  bi\,  they  iaih  themselTes  to  pieces. 

Slialuptttn. 

Thii  icnpest, 
Daihing  the  garment  of  tliis  peace,  aboded 
rhe  sudden  breach  on'U  Id.  Hemry  Vlll. 

DkTid's  throne  ihall  then  be  like  a  tree, 
Spreading  and  overshadowing  all  the  earth  ; 
Or  OS  a  stone,  that  shall  to  pieces  dath 
All  monarchies  besides  tbroughoat  the  world. 

Uiltm. 

His  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  peiples  and  doth 
Matarest  councils.  Id. 

H  a  woman  once  doA  upon  the  rock  of  reproach, 
she  hardly  ever  recruits  her  credit.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Whacum,  bred  to  doMh  and  draw, 
Kot  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law. 

HwUbnu. 

Mothing  ifai^fil  the  confidence  of  the  mule  like  the 
braying  of  the  ass,  while  be  wal  dilating  upon  bis 
genealogy.  L'Sttrangt. 

A  man  that  cuts  himself,  and  tcan  his  o»'n  6esb, 
and  d(uhe4  his  head  agaiiut  the  stones,  does  not  act 
BO  unreosnnably  as  the  wicked  man.  TiUoUan, 

At  once  tbu  blushing  oars  and  braxen  prow 
OaA  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  ihe  depths  below. 

Doeg,  though  without  knomin};  how  or  why, 
Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dtuhed  thro'  thick  and  thin  ; 
Thro'  sen«e  and  nonsense,  never  out  or  in.  /rf. 

To  daA  this  ca%*ii,  read  but  the  practice  of  (/hris* 
tiao  emporors.  Scmth. 

Some  itronger  power  eludes  oar  sickly  will ; 
Daihtt  our  riting  hope  with  certain  ill.  Prior. 

Never  wai  dothcd  out,  at  oue  lucky  bit, 

A  foot  so  juit  a  copy  of  a  wit.  Pi/pr. 

I'o  diuh  over  this  witb  a  line,  will  deface  the  whole 
ro|i3r  extremely,  and  to  a  degree  tbaJ,  I  fear,  may  dit- 
pleaae  you.  id. 

There  it  nothing  which  on*  regards  to  much  with 
an  eye  of  mirtb  and  pity,  as  innoeetkce,  wben  it  hat 
in  it  a  (ia<A  of  toUy.  Addmm. 

Middling  bis  bead,  and  prone  to  earth  his  vlaw. 
With  can  and  chest  that  dath  the  morning  dew. 

TiduU 
Torrmtt  tlial  fmrn  yon  promontory**  limd 
riuiu  do«ti  in  dmprrate  cm*cAde 
m  ftfftr  kfiiid  the  tuui'ly  mg:bi. 
That  oft  ltAvi>  )i><J  ihe  wKuUcrcr  rijfbt, 
Ar«  tilrnt  »t  Utr  oni*v<  Brattu. 

—  H^rf  Timr*«  huf«>  IVngrr*  |:ra*p  hii  iciant  fUKe« 
Ami  rfMA  proud  8up(*r>tllioii  from  hmr  Ua*r 
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I  sbnalil  tie  ao, 
Had  I  a  knife  even  ;  but  it  matlvrs  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gatr«  ;  and  on  tbe  i 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  l>e  i 
Ere  thou  ascend  it. 

DASTARD,  v. a.,  n.s.Sc  04/^°.-}       Pfoal 
Das'tardise,  r.  a.  fotaj- 

Das'tardly,  (■((;.&.  o/iv.  J  terrify. 

afiright ;    make   faint-hearted;    a  co«aid;| 

tron. 

The  cruelty  and  envy  of  tbe  people, 
Permitted  by  our  djutard  nobles. 
Have  suffered  me  by  tbe  voice  of  slavas  U  bs 
Whooped  out  of  Rome. 

Diutard  and  drunkard,  mean  and  instleoi 
Tongne-valiani  hero,  vannter  of  thy  mi^hi, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lost  in  6gbL 

He  had  such  things  to  urge  against  ovr  i 
As,  now  declared,  would  blunt  my  sword  in  1 
And  dastardiie  my  courage. 

Brawl  and  clamour  is  so  arrant  a  mark  of  a  i 
ronUjf  wretch,  that  he  does  as  good  as  call  bunuV  i 
that  uses  it.  £', 

Bug-bear  thoughts,  in  the  minds  of  cbildcra,  i 
them  duMtards,  and  afraid  of  the  shadow  of 
ever  after. 

Curse  on  their  dudml  souls,  they  stand  i 


DASYPUS,    the    armadillo,    or    latai,  ■ 
zoology;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belongu^ 
tbe  order   of  bruta.    'Tlie  dosypus  has 
fore-teeth  nor  dog-teeth ;  it  ii  covered  with  akiaA 
bony  shell,  intersected  with   distinct  mtnwMk 
zones  or  belts:    this  shell  covers  Ihe  hcMl,  ttl 
neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  and  extends  trn  tt 
the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  the  only  parts  l»  wfcidi 
it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  tlie  brea.it.  ant 
the  belly,  which  are  covered  with  a  whi- 
of  a  coarse  (rrain,  resembling  that  of  a  r.' 
the  feadiers  are  pulled  off.     The  shell  lioes  Dvt 
consist  of  one  entire  piece,  like  that  of  the  tor- 
toise; but  i9divide<l  into  separate  belts,  oooMend 
with  each  other  by  membranes,  whidi  embU  ik* 
animal  to  move  it,  and  even  to  roll  itself 
a  liedgehoi;.    All  the  species  of  this  ai' : 
originally  n.itivcs  of  the  western  £■ 
are  endowed  with  the  faculty  i)f  • 
contractu)):  ihcirbodivs,  and  of  rolliiii.;  i< 
up   like  a  bull,  like   Ihe  hedgehog,   th< 
inio  so  complete  u  sphere.     "They   are   v-..»    — 
offeusive,  excepting  when  they  get  into  _ 
where   they   devour   the   melons,  potatoes, 
other  rooLs.     They  walk  quickly ;  but  can  hi 
lie  stiid  to  run  or  leap,  so  that  they  seldom 
the  pursuit  either  of  men  or  dogs.     But  they 
deep  holes  in  the  earth,  and  seldom  go  very 
from  their  sublerraneoui  habitations ;  or, 
a  great  distance,  require  but  a  few  moments  8' 
make  one.    When  ukcn,  they  roll  themselves  a|C 
anil  will   not  evteml  their  bodies  unless  they  an 
held  near  a  lire.     Tliere  is  no  other  method  of 
making  thcni  come  out  from  deep  lioltfs,  but  by 
fun  .1, .  m  ,i,.,iv..  or  water.    The   female  geiic- 
'  >  I'uir  young  ones  evcty  month; 

^'''  11  ^vllY  the  species  are  so  Dutn*- 

ruus,  noxv.  tiiitiandiDg  ilicy  arc  much  loueht  aA*r 
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of  IIm  cweetneM  of  their  flesli.  The 
koitc  iiMke  boskets,  boxes,  &c..  of  the 
ich  cover  their  heads.  Linnxus  enu- 
\t  jpecj"*?  of  duypus,  principally  dis- 
I  br  the  numlier  of  their  moveable  belts, 
^wno  pTvfers  the  arrangement  of  Buf- 
M  of  LintuEtu,  enumerateii  ten  species 

mathematicians,  a  term  for  such 
t  qiM&tiet,  as  are  ^ven.  or  known,  in 
M  Miter  thiags  hereby  that  ate  un- 
Codld  uses  the  word  data  (on  which  he 
jcatar  met)  for  such  spaces,  lines,  and 
m  ItHrcn  in  ma^itade,  or  to  which  we 
lOCbarsequal.  From  tlte  use  of  this  word 
fDCS,  it  has  been  transplanted  into 
I*  {ihiloiophy,  medicine,  be. ;  where 
«ny  quantity  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
Klcutatioo,  IS  taken  for  granted  to  be 
kout  reqoirin);  an  immediate  proof  for 
tj;  called  alM  the  given  quantity,  num- 


IHET,  a  town  in  Buckin(;hams1iire,  near 
Uidi  a  bridge  orer  llie  Thames,  built  in 
^^^w«n  Anne,  and  noted  for  iu  fre- 
^^Km.  Ii  is  situated  in  a  valley  aur- 
I  mrtrf  side  with  steep  hills. 
t.m.  Lm.  i.i  Fr.  dale,  from  Ilal. 
«^.  i  dalo ;  lax.  datum.    To 

Bute ;  a  time  noted  or  appoint- 
and  place  at  which  a  letter  is  writ- 


tl  vhKc*  hach  he  redde. 
•lala  hit  hotboadea  in  hit  bcdde. 

CAowvr.     Cant.  Taia. 
Ukt  4^r«  and  timo  mn  put, 
OS  his  b*cui  iaim 

Shaluptun.    TWmh. 
Tbearaiu, 

ikftM,  piitf«d  and  rtfined, 
earth,  ag«fl  of  eodlcM  date, 
JB  nfkUaaHwas.  lliUim. 

ik*  4«diaiiig  of  this  fate,  O  friend, 
hi  I— aaitality  euend  t  DnAam. 

Mt  tict  me  not  In  time  ^ 
a  dale,  Iber  eay,  are  void. 

Dryin. 
(pare,  (ram  <te«l    receive*  its 

■at,  lib  men,  tobmit  to  fate.         Popt. 
wm  td  Elittheih,  from  which  we  iaU  the 

leknmm.     Plan  of  Oictitwary. 

L  dewed  from  the  Latin  datum,  given, 

place  from  whence,  a%  well  as 

Our  ancient  deeds  had  no  dates, 

Viomth  and  year,  to  signify  that  they 

in  haste,  ur  in  the  space  of  a  day, 

er  and  more  mature  deliberation. 

>t*  began  with  tliese  words,  prie- 

tic. ;   but  the  grants  of   pri- 

rilli  omnibus  pnesentes  literas  in- 


)      Lat. 
us.  i  of  pal 


Lat.  daclylia. 
"m. 


A  species 


>  keyi,  end  fetch  more  tpicet,  aune, 
I  mad  quiaccs  in  the  pe«try. 

Aa/bpeeer. 

See  Pvoaia 


D.«TE,  in  law.  A  deed  is  good,  thotigh  it 
mentions  no  date  or  has  a  false,  or  even  an  im- 
possible date,  as  (he  30th  of  February  ;  provided 
the  real  day  of  its  being  dated  or  given,  that  is, 
delivered,  can  be  proved.  Blaclatone't  Com- 
mentarv,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

UaTI  (Carlo),  professor  of  polite  learning  at 
Florence,  his  native  country,  and  the  private 
friend  of  the  poet  Milton.  The  chief  work  tc 
which  Dati  applied  himself,  was  Delia  Pittur* 
Antica,  of  whicn  he  published  an  essay  in  1667. 
He  died  in  1675. 

DATISCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dod&- 
candna  order,  and  dioecia  class  of  plants  ;  natu- 
ral order  thirty-fourth,  miscellaneie.  Male,  cal. 
pcntaphyllous  :  cor.  none  :  the  antherte  ate  ses- 
sile, long,  and  fifteen  in  number.  Female,  cal. 
bidentcd :  the  stttles  three:  c*p.  triangular, 
three-homed,  unilocular, pervious,  polyspermous, 
inferior.  Species  two:  1.  D.  Cannabina,  a  native 
of  Canada  with  a  smooth  stem ;  2.  U.  hirta,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  rough  hairy  stem. 

DATISI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  syllogisms  in  the 
third  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion  par- 
ticular affirmative  propositions.     Thus, 

Da-    All  who  serve  God  are  kings  ; 

Ti-       Some  who  serve  God  are  poor; 

81.       Therefore,  some  who  are  poor  are  kings. 

The  Dative,  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  is 
the  Oiird  case,  and  is  used  to  express  tlie  state  or 
relation  of  a  person  or  tiling  to  whose  advantage 
or  disadvantage  some  other  thing  is  referred.  In 
the  English  language,  which  has  no  dative,  this 
relation  is  expressed  by  the  prepositions  to  or 
for.  In  the  Greek  language,  which  has  no  abla- 
tive, the  dative  is  used  instead  of  it.  See  Abla- 
tive. 

DATUM,  or  Dati's,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  Thrace,  situated  between  Neapolis 
and  the  river  Nessus,  built  by  a  colony  of 
Thracians,  according  to  Eustaihius;  who  places 
it  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  Strymon,  in  a  rich 
and  fruitful  soil,  famous  for  ship-building  and 
mines  of  gold ;  hence  tlie  proverb  Aaroc  AyaOwv, 
denoting  prosperity  and  plenty.  It  was  taken  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  changed  its  name  to 
Philippi.  It  was  afterwards  famous  for  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  Augustus  and 
Antony. 

DATURA,  the  thorn  apple,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  nionogynia  order,  and  pentandria  clasc 
of  plants ;  natural  order  twenty-eighth,  luridc : 
con.  funnel-shaped,  and  plaited  :  c«L.  tubular, 
angulated,  and  deciduous;  caps.  quadrivaWed. 
There  are  seven  species.  D.  stramonium,  the 
common  thorn-apple,  rises  about  a  yard  high, 
with  an  erect,  strong,  round,  hollow,  green  stuk, 
branching  luxuriantly  on  every  side:  large, oval, 
irregularly  angulated,  dark  green  leaves;  and 
from  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  large  white 
flowers  sioj^ly  succeeded  hy  oval,  prickly  cap- 
sules, growing  erect,  commonly  calked  thorn 
apples.  At  night  the  upper  leaves  rise  up  and 
enclose  the  flowers.  The  blossoms  have  some- 
times a  tinge  of  purple  or  violet.  The  flower« 
consist  of  one  large,  funnel-shaped  petal,  bavin;; 
a  long  lubc,'and  spreading  pentagonal  limh. 
succeeded  by  large  roundish  capiules  of  the  siu 
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or  iniililling  apples,  closely  beset  with  sharp 
spines.  An  ointment  prepared  from  the  leares 
gires  ease  in  external  inflammations,  and  in  the 
hnmorroids.  Cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  goals, 
refuse  this  plant. 

DAVAI.  (Peter  Esq.)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
English  mathematician.  He  was  bred  a  bar- 
rister at  law;  was  afterwards  master  in  chancery; 
and  at  last  accountant  general  of  that  court.  He 
translated  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
printed  in  12mo.  1723.  In  the  dispute  con- 
cerning plliptical  arches,  when  Blackfriars 
bridge  was  built,  his  opinion  was  applied  for  by 
the  committee.  His  answer  may  be  seen  in  the 
Ixndon  Magazine  for  March  1760.  He  died 
January  (Ith,  1763. 

UAVALLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryp- 
togamia  class,  and  order  filices.  Fructification 
in  roundish  distinct  dots  near  the  margin  :  in- 
voLiiCRi'M  membranaceous,  from  the  surface 
half-hooded,  distinct,  somewhat  truncate,  opening 
towards  the  margin.    Species  nineteen. 

DAVAJJGIRI,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  Mysore,  district  of  Chittle- 
droog.  It  consists  of  500  houses,  with  a  small 
lort  in  the  centre,  and  has  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  blankets.  It  carries  on  a  good  trade  with 
the  Camatic  and  its  vicinity. 

DAUB,  I). a, c.K.kn.t.-v      Fr.  daubtr;  Belg. 

Davb'er,  v.*.  f  dakben  ;    Irish   diob, 

DaUb'ert,  n.  f.  \  (mortar).  To  smear; 

Daub'inc,  n.  <.  i  cover  with  something 

Davb't,  adj.  J  adhesive,  and  gross, 

as  mortar.  Hence,  to  paint  coarsely  and  vilely ; 
to  cover  with  gaudy  or  showy  ornaments;  to 
flatter.  As  a  neuter  verb,  to  play  tlie  hypocrite. 
Daubery  and  daubing  are  both  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  substantive  daub ;  and  dauby  is  an  adjec- 
tive, signifying  viscous,  adhesive. 

She  took  for  him  an  ar^  nf  bulnubm,  and  daubed 
il  with  alime  and  with  pitch.  Exxidm, 

Whrn  the  wall  is  fallen,  shall  it  not  he  said  nnto 
you.  Where  is  the  dtnUrOM/  wherewith  yc  litvr  dautfeti 
it  T  Kstkiri  xin. 

Sjnee  princes  will  have  such  things,  it  is  better  they 
should  be  (raced  with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cost. 

Baam. 

So  imooth  he  dmittd  hi*  vice  with  shew  of  virtue. 
He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect,      Shaluptan, 

I  cannot  damh  it  further  ; 
jind  yet  I  niusu  Id. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells  ;  and  such  daubrjf 
as  this  is  beyond  our  element.  id. 

They  snatched  out  of  his  hands  a  tame  imperfect 
piece,  rudely  dtmbtd  over  with  too  little  reflection. 

Drtdtm. 

Let  him  be  <«■>■<  with  Uee,  live  high,  and  wbora  ; 
Sometime*  be  lousy,  bat  lie  never  poor.  Id. 

A  sign^post  dmf^fr  would  dudain  to  paint 
The  one-eyed  hero  on  bis  elephaol.  Id. 

Not  in  vain  the*  industnous  kind 
Vilh  daabf  wax  *nd  Sowcis  the  chinks  have  lined. 

Id. 
Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  srniroce  of  his 
catttdeiiee;  for,  be  may  be  sure,  il  will  not  dMut  nor 
■atur.  Bouik. 

Uaaly  damUmf  will  t>ut  spoil  the  piclurr,  and  mak« 
V  *•  tmnifiml  ■•  most  want  (else  light  to  set  it  off. 

(>twmy. 
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The  trefteh«rou4  tap«trr,  Tbomxi. 
H«ii^  s  n«w  angpl  ewn  door«  fmca  u, 
A%  fiae  u  (i«i6tfr<  handt  csn  makjB  in 

And  dill  yon  tt^  in  tn  look  at  thr  frmni  p 
your  way  hack? — Tis  a  melancHoly  danA'  t 
not  one  principle  of  the  pyrmmid  in  any  i 
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If  a  pictare  is  daubed  with  many  bright  a*4^ 
colonrs,  the  vulgar  admire  it  at  an  execlleat  f 

DAUBENTON  (Loois-Jean  Marie),! 
nent  French  anatomist  and   nattiralist, 
Monlbar    in    Burgundy,    on   the  39th  < 
1716.     His  fether  designed  him  for  thei 
but  on  his  death,  in  1736,  Daubenton  rctin 
that  pursuit  for  the  study  of  physic  and 
history ;  and  in  three  years  after  took  bit 
at  Rheims ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
country  with  the  design  of  following  the) 
of  medicine.     Rut  the  celebrated  Bafbmj^^^ 
was   also  a  native  of  Montbar,  having 
before  succeeded  Unfay  in  the  superioU 
of  the  botanic  garden,    selected   Daab(t.l 
assist   him    in   his  improvements  and 
me.its.     In  1742   Buflbn  procured   for  hi» 
place  of  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet  of  i 
history,  with  a  salary  of  only  500  francs, 
was  afterwards  raised  to  200O.     The  cabiMt  i 
natural  history,  which  was   nf  immense 
was  arranged  and  in  a  great  measure 
by  his  means.     The  appearance  of  the  Ui 
of  Quadrupeds,  wherein  he  gave   the  dii 
and   description  of  182  species,  gained 
very  high  reputation,  but  raised  the  jealotaf^ 
Reaumur,  who  then  considered   himself  U 
head  of  natural  history.     About  this  time  I 
was  persuaded  to  separate  himself  from  ] 
ton  ;  but  their  intimacy  afWrwards  rerivi 
continued  till  Ruflbn's  death.     Daubetx 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  i>ci'-j«» 

in  171 4  ;  and  contributed  many  valuable  d 

tatioiu  on  natural  history  to   its  memoira. 
his  service  to  stnence  was  not   confined  I 
pen  and  the  press:  from  1775  he  ga»e 
on  natural  history   in  the   college  of 

and   in  1783  on  niial   economy.     In 

published  his  Instructions  to  Shcphertjs,  a  ' 
of  great  excellence.     In  1794,  when  Fraoea  i 
ruled  by  a  lawless  rabble,  it  became  a 
necessity  with  Daubenton  to  make  applicadool 
the  section  of  Sans-culotles  for  a  certittcaM  •# 
civism,  to  enable  him  to  hold  bis  place   in   Ikt 
garden  of  plants.     His  request  was  made  i 
the   title   of  Shepherd  Daubenton  ;  and   ii 

granted  to  him  under  that  n-ime  with  the  t,  

ncility.  At  the  garden  of  plants  the  rniimniw 
appointed  him  professor  of  mineralogy  ;  ui4  Im 
gave  lectures  during  the  ephemeral  existowcaf 
the  Normal  School.  He  was  also  the  aaltior  at 
a  Methodical  View  of  Minerals,  and  a  contr>b»- 
ter  to  both  the  French  enryclorxdias.  In  ITW 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conservMn* 
senate ;  but  the  fir^t  meeting  he  attended  ha  Ml 
from  his  seat  in  an  atwplcctic  fit.  Speedy  »• 
sistancc  being  procured,  he  was  restored  to  Ui 
sens*-*,  atid  ciilmly  pointed  out,  in  difTermil  p«1» 
of  hii  hotly,  the  progress  of  the  pttralyiia,  wkieh 
terminated  his  life  on  the  Itt  of  January  1800 
in  his  eighty-thini  ytat. 
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J  the  carrot,  in  botany :  a  ^nus  of 
wder,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ; 
r  fortj-fifth,  uinb«llata! :  cor.  a  littl« 
rmaphrodite.    The  fruit  bristly  with 

lliere  are  six  species ;  but  the  one 
I;  utenlt  attention  is  the   D.  carota, 

canot.  There  an  several  varieties, 
It, the  orani^,  and  the  purple  carrot; 
•  At  orange  is  the  most  esteemed. 
lt|m>(«(aied  by  seeds,  sown  at  dif- 
IM*  of  the  year,  to  afford  a  supply  for 
«l  lit  limes.  The  season  for  sowini; 
gial  crop  ti  soon  afVer  Christmas.  The 
imU  be  open,  and  in  a  warm  sandy 
t«dl  dug  to  a  good  depth,  that  the 
fiMwitbno  obstruction  in  running 
I »  ID  make  them  forked.  The  next 
iH  to  town  m  Febniary,  and  the  third 
K  HtoDn ;  and  lastly  in  the  end  of 
kllMKc  which  are  to  stand  the  winter, 
twill  ht  fit  for  use  in  March,  before  any 
[ifini  ones;  but  they  are  Sr-ldom  bo 
»tll  Uiied.     Carrots  were   first  intro- 

j  !  viind  by  the  Flemings,  in  the 
'■eth. 

urles],  LL.D,  an  eminent 
il  ariliin,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
I  Ml  bom  in  1t)56,  and  educate<l  in 
*.  Ut  wrote  several  political  tr.icts, 
fkft.  He  was  in  1685  empowered, 
■sler  of  the  revels,  to  inspect  the  {ilays 
br  the  stage,  that  no  immoralities 
pfCMDted :  and  was  also  intpector 
tspom  and  imports.  }Iis  E4^.«ys  on 
wpnnted  in  5  vols.  8vo  in  1771. 
I7M. 

...     I., I,.,-.,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
■  fchant  in   London,  where 

:   ro.     He  took  his  degree  of 

two's  College,  Cambridee,  in  1587, 

Pin  16O0.  when  he  was  elected 
i«y,  and  is  chiefly  known  as 
by  James  I.  to  the  synod  of 

IT  (^S«r  William),  an  eminent  poet, 
Hi  ni  1C06.  .\fter  some  stay  at  the 
te  entered  into  the  service  of  Frances 
k  of  Richmond,  and  afletwardi  of 
He,  lord  Hrookc.  Upon  tlie  death  of 
be  was  created  poet  laureat.  He  wrote 
Mxlibert  at  Pans,  where  he  formed  a 
mjrtDg  over  a  considerable  number 
I,  ef|l«et>lly  weavers,  to  Virginia ; 
1ii«  company  were  seiied  by   some 

:A  he  was  carried  prisoner 
>  mill,  and  then  to  the  Tower 
■whrt*,  by  the  mediation  of  Milton, 
9tA  to  be  a  prisoner  at  large.  At 
nfediM  and  comedies  being  pro- 
IM  op  an  opera,  to  be  performed  by 
I  and  tnatic.  Tliis  Italian  opera 
atland-houte  in  Charter-house  yard, 
wai  afterwards  removed  to  the  cock- 
p-Laoe,  and  was  much  frequented  for 
■■'-  ^f^dagaM^ar,  and  other  poems, 

H      Ue  died  in  1668. 
1.:..,  -:i  incorporate  town  of  Nor- 
,  tilaaied  near  the  sources  of  the 
into  opposite  seas. 
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It  is  seventy-two  miles  N.  N.W.  from  London, 
and  ten  from  Northampton.  The  manor  for- 
merly belonged  to  John  of  Gaunt  who  had  a 
castle  here.  The  ancient  priory  is  in  niins,  but 
parts  of  it  are  inhabited  by  the  poor.  On  a  hill 
m  the  neighbourhood  are  some  strong  entrench- 
treiits  occupied  by  Charles  L  before  the  batti" 
of  NaM:by.  The  ground  formerly  was  used  as  a 
race  course.  The  town  is  very  narrow  and  badly 
paved,  and  the  church  but  a  poor  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are 
managed  by  thirteen  burgesses,  one  of  whom  ii 
annually  chosen  bailiff,  a  recorder,  town  clerk, 
two  liead  wardens,  and  twenty  common  council- 
men.  The  bailiff  acts  as  justice  of  the  peace 
and  coroner  of  the  inquest,  and  the  bailiff  and 
ex-ballilf,  with  the  recorder,  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  corporation,  and  can  attach  for  debts  under 
£lOO,  or,  in  criminal  cases,  commit  the  accused 
to  the  counly-Kaol.  Daventry  has  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  whips,  and  a  good  market  for 
provisions  on  Wednesday. 

DAUGHTER,  n.«.i     Sax.  oohtep;   Goth. 

DArcBi'rRi.Y,  adj.  MouA/ar;  Runickio((«r; 
Germ,  dohter ;  Dut.  aotkter.  A  female  child ;  the 
wife  of  a  son  ;  in  the  plural,  the  females  of  a 
country.  A  female  taken  into  the  relation  of  a 
child,  or  addressed  tenderly.  Any  female  deity 
or  imaginary  personage.  Daughterly  is  like,  or 
behaving  with  the  duty  of,  a  daughter. 

Jacob  went  out  to  tm  the  daaghttn  of  the  land. 

OmMii. 
Daaghter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  faith  balh  made 
Ihce  whole.  Mali.  \x.  "il. 

A  dvvgkter  hadden  they  betwix  hem  two 
Uf  twenty  yere,  withouten  nay  mo. 
Saving  a  child  that  wu  of  half  yere  age 
In  craJie  it  lay  and  waa  a  propre  pag'. 

Chaucer.   Ca»t.  Tala. 

Your  wivei.  yotir  daughten. 
Your  matiOQi,  aod  your  maidi,  could  not  fill  up 
The  riiicm  nf  my  luit.  SluiAtpean. 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now. 
Or  thall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mau  ? — 
— My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  dmghter,  now    Id. 

Sir  Thomas  liked  ber  oatnrel  and  daughterly  affec- 
tion for  him.  Cavendiih'i  Life  of  More. 
How  Aurora,  daaghltr  of  the  dawo. 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn.      Pope. 
Commerce,  however  we  may  pleaae  ounelves  with 
the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daughlert  of  fortone, 
ioconstaot  and  deceitful  as  her  mother. 

Jokiuon.      Thtmghu  on  Agrimiimt. 
U  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child  ! 
Ada  I  sole  dmighter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  yoong  blue  eyes  they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part. 
But  with  a  hope.  Bj/nm. 

DA VI D.  Tn,  Heb.  i.e.  beloved, king  of  Israel, 
and  Hebrew  poet,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  AA.C. 
108.S  and  died  A.A.C.  1015,  after  hannB 
reigne<l  seven  years  and  a  half  in  Hebron,  and 
thittv-three  in  Jerusalem.  Weliave  a  complete  and 
faithful  portrait  of  this  great  prince  and  poet  of 
the  Jews  in  Scripture;  and  while  in  this  portrait 
no  friend  of  revelation  will  pretend  that  we  can 
exhibit  a  faiiUlfcSS  character,  the  infidel  Bayle 
allows  bin.  to  have  been  a  peat  and  justly  distii»- 


guished  monarch  and  poet ;  and  wc  may  refer 
to  his  Hbtorical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  for  a 
full  and  tolerably  impartial  disquisition  on  the 
subject. 

David   ( ),  a  celebrated  modern   French 

painter,  was  horn  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  became  the  pupil  of  \'ien,  an  artist 
f  considerable  eminence.  He  was  painter  to 
the  unfortunate  Louis  X\'I.  and  in  September, 
1790,  presented  to  the  legislative  body  a  picture, 
representini;  his  entrance  mto  the  national  as- 
sembly. He  was  afterwards  a  deputy  from 
Paris  to  the  national  convention,  where  he  voted 
for  his  royal  musters  death.  Wiih  psrfect  con- 
sistency he  became  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  Public  Safety  during  the  reip)  of  terror,  and 
cl<}sely  connected  himself  willi  Robespierre.  lu 
January,  1794,  he  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion. On  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  contrived 
to  elude  the  danger  for  some  time;  but  at  length, 
in  May,  179.S,  he  was  committed  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg. His  professional  friends,  however,  pro- 
cured his  liberation ;  but  during  the  following; 
winter  he  joined  a  new  society  of  terrorists,  as- 
sembled near  the  pantheon,  and  became  llieir 
nrst  president;  and  in  1799  attempted  to  re- 
establish the  jacobin  club.  About  this  time  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  class  of  painting;  and  Buonaparte,  in  IHOO, 
appointed  him  painter  to  the  government. 
During  the  impcn.il  domination,  David  enjoyed 
hit  highest  reputation  as  a  painter,  and  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  tlie  measures  adopted 
by  the  government  for  tiie  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was 
exiled  to  Brussels,  where  he  continued  to  em- 
ploy his  talents  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  December  the  29th,  1825.  His  best 
paintines  are — The  Rape  of  the  Sabines ;  The 
Oath  of  the  Horatii ;  The  Death  of  Socrates  ; 
Napoleon  presentme  the  Imperial  Kagles  to  his 
Troops ;  Mara  Disarmed  by  Venus  and  the 
Graces,  a  work  executed  at  Brussels ;  and  The 
Coronation  of  Napoleon,  exhibited  in  I^ndon  in 
1822,  and  said  to  be  the  lart^st  painting  ever 
made  on  canvass.  David  was  clearly  of  a  most 
cruel  and  sanguinary  disposition  in  the  height  of 
his  political  career,  and  it  seems  to  have  infected 
at  one  time  the  efforts  of  his  genius.  The  deputy 
Reboul  found  him,  in  179'i,  in  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  calmly  sketching  the  prisoners  who  were 
going  to  execution  :  '  What  are  you  alxiut,'  said 
Reboul,  '  I  am  catching  the  last  impulses  of 
nature  in  tliese  rascals,'  replied  David.  He  will 
lie  tliuughi  by  some  of  our  readers  a  cliaracteris- 
li;  painter  of  Napoleon  presenting  the  Iinp»-Ti.(l 
Kngles. 

D.tviD  I ,  king  of  Scots,  succeeded  hii  brother 
Aleiander  I.,  A.  D.  1124,  and  died  at  Carlisle, 
A.  D.  1133.    See  Scotland. 

DAVin  II.,  king  of  Scots,  succei^ded  his  father 
Kobert  Hnice,  A.  1).  1320,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age.  His  n(mage  provrd  disastrous  to 
Scotland,  and  alTortled  Edward  U.iliul  the  oppor- 
tiimty  of  usurping  ilie  crown,  by  the  aid  of  the 
F.nglijh. 

DA\  ID'S  (St. "I,  iiii  epiicnpiil  (own  ipf  South 
Wales,  in  I'ctnhrokniiirf,  trjtol  in  n  barren  soil 
jn  the  nvCT  Hen,  not  a  inilf  fioui    ihr  >i-a.     It 
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was  once  a  considerable  place,  a 
which  are  now  demolished.     The 
fine  stnicture.     The  see  has  a  bishop, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  four  arch-d< 
prebendaries,  eight  vicars  choral, 
church    formerly   stood   a  collei 
Well,  near  this  place,  is  occasionally 
on  account  of  its  mediciual   virtues, 
cape,  near  it,  there  is  a  prospect  iol 
It  is  twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  1 
and  266  west  by  north  of  London. 

DAVIDSON,  a  county  of  tlie  Unii 
in  Mero  district,  in  Tennesaee,  bouwl 
north  by  the  state  of  Kentucky,  nn  d 
Sumner,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
tory.  Its  chief  town,  Nashville 
great  bend  of  Cumberland  River. 

DA\IES  (Sir  .lohn),  a  distinguislw 
man,  and  poet,  bom  at  Tisbury,  in  Wil 
lo7U,  received  his  academical  edu 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  removed 
the  Middle  Temple  to  study  the  law; 
being  called  t»j  the  bar,  was  expelled 
society,  for  an  insult  which  he  publicly 
the  recorder  of  London.  He  now  retir 
ford,  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Vi 
sum,  a  poem,  and  courted  the  pati 
queen  Elizabeth  by  writing,  under  ll 
Hymns  of  Astrea,  twemy-six  acrosti 
praise.  In  1601  he  was  testr>red  to  th 
and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  R 
parliament  for  Corfe  Castle,  and 
guished  part  in  the  suppression  of 
lie  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  soliciti 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  becaii 
sively  attorney-general,  and  justice  of  I 
was  made  a  sergeant  of  law,  and 
1C07  he  accompanied  the  chief  justi 
on  a  progress  through  llie  counties 
Fermanagh,  and  Cavau,  and  drew  up  i 
of  the  circuit.  He  soon  after  visited  E 
lay  liefore  the  king  an  account  of  that  ( 
which  he  seems  to  have  exercised  hi 
function  wiili  great  impartiality  and  pal 
and  on  his  return  assiduously  recomn 
laliors.  In  1612  he  published  A  Di 
the  true  Causes  %vhy  Ireland  has  neve 
tirrly  subdued  and  brought  under  Ob 
the  Crown  of  England,  until  the  fl«j 
His  Majesty's  happy  Reign.  During 
the  first  parliament  was  convoked  fo 
formed  by  a  general  represeotalion  of 
and  Protesunu,  and  Sir  John  was  chost 
of  the  house  of  commons.  He  put 
ICI'I,  A  Declaraliun  concerning  th 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  year  foil 
Reports  of  Cases  adjiidijed  in  the  Kio| 
in  Ireland.  Soon  after,  reluming  to 
he  wont  sevvial  rin^uits  as  a  jt^ge, 
elected  meml^er  for  Newcoslle-under-I 
wu  siibsequeiilly  raise<l  to  tlie  ofliei 
justice  of  England,  hut  almost  imiM^ 
(iff  by  a  (it  of  apoplexy,  in  Doccml 
His  poems  were  fi>printe<l  in  1773, 
form  a  part  of  various  niodiTn  tollccu 
prose  works  v,vtv  collected  in  ow  vol.  I 
und«r  the  title  of  llislorlral  Tracts,  hj 
DaviCM.  This  ai-ute  lawyer  and  prlitl 
ried  a  daughter  of  lord   Audlry,  ' 
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ri  Irit  family,  hU  <r>n  proring  an  idrot, 
'  ht>  daughter*  of  a  remarkably  fligliij 
I.     His  second  daughter  married  lord 

leniy  Catherine),  i  celehrated 
oungest  «on  of  Anlomo  Davila, 
of  Cyprui.  He  was  born  in 
cient  castle  in  Padua,  but  was 
Ko  France.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
1  himself  in  the  military  scenes 
and  at  the  siefre  of  Amiens, 
K  Srotit  under  Henry  IV.,  received  a 
IjktknHf.  After  peace  was  established 
|BfSrithdrew  into  Italy,  and  entered 
I^Pb  of  the  Venetians.  VVhilc  at  \'e- 
pSkkis  admirable  History  of  tlie  Civil 
(ftnee,  from  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in 
ifttpace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  He  con- 
HBVf  the  republic  of  \*enice  with  great 
WitlU  he  was  murdered,  in  1631,  by  a 
'■oaeje,  called  II  Turco,  who  entered 
b  of  an  hotel  where  he  and  his  family 
upper,  and,  being  repiirpanded  for  his 
1 1^  Divila,  discharged  a  pistol  at  the 
klM  lint  him  dead  in  an  instant.     His 

■  AatOBio,a  youth  of  eighteen,  revenged 
Irf his  bther  by  killing  the  murderer  on 

IS  (John),  a  famous  navi!::ator  in  the 
etclatr,  was  bom  at  Sandridge,  near 
Ik  in  Devonshire ;  and  distinguished 
y  oaking  three  voyages  to  the  northern 
MMict,  m  order  to  find  out  a  north- 
1^  to  the  East  Indies ;  in  which  he 
i  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  lie 
•  petibrmed  five  voyages  to  the  East 
Ub|  last  of  which  he  was  slain  in  a 
^Hunter  with  some  Japanese,  near 
PSliacca,  on  the  37lh  of  December, 
W  WRNe  an  account  of  a  second  voyage 
(e»»«nr  of  the  north-west  passage;  a 
like  ust  Indies;  and  other  tracts. 
I  Stiait,  a  narrow  sea,  lying  between 
JMID  of  America,  and  the  western  coast 
had;  tunning  north-west  from  Cape 
LaL  fiO"  N.  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  80°. 
b  lo  long.  75'  W.  communicalin;{ 
'"' ^<  '        ;ies  to  the  north  of  this 

:  tin,  or  James's  Island 
nil  ,  A  statesman  of  Scottish 
>ecrelary  of  stale  to  queen 
111''  is  little  known,  hut  in 
tor  I  a  mission  lo  Brabant 

hx;  f>'i«!>ionvd,  in  a  similar 

ir!i,lo  me  states  of  Holland.  In  1583 
Hpioyed  confidentially  in  Scotland  ; 
Inn^  considerable  fame  as  a  diploma- 
lad«  clerk  of  the  council.  On  his  re- 
I  Mcond  anbaisy  into  the  Low  Coun- 
H  lOMle  lecretarjr  of  stale.  Camden 
Ml  be  was  raised  to  tliis  office  in  order 
him  in  the  myilerious  transaction 
t  proved  his  ruin.     When  the  com- 

■  opened  to  bring  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
t  name  of  secretary  Davison  was  in- 
t,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  was 
■^^  was  opened,  or  ever  assisted  at 
^^knle.  The  unhappy  princess's 
PBkuIved  upon,  it  only  remained  to 
i&iht  oumer  of  it,  and  heie  Davison 
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differed  with  VVatsingham,  being  ofopinioti  tliat 
It  should  be  open ;  upon  which  the  latter  pre- 
tended sickness,  which  threw  the  business  of 
drawinj;  up  the  warrant  and  brio^nij  it  lo  the 
queen  for  signature,  on  Davison.  If  Davison's 
apolO'.:y,  indeed,  may  be  believed,  he  acted 
throuchnut  under  dictation;  but  he  was  trie<i  in 
the  Star  (."liambcr  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
queen's  council,  fined  10,000  marks,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  durinz  her  majesty's 
pleasure ;  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  being  sent 
10  king  James  lo  account  for  the  death  of  his 
mother.  The  fine  wai  rigorously  levied ;  but  he 
was  assisted  fmm  time  to  time  with  small  sums 
of  money,  and  recommended  to  king  James  by 
the  friendship  of  ihe  earl  of  Essex.  His  final 
fortunes  and  time  of  de-.ith  ate  not  known. 

DAVIT,  in  a  ship,  a 
long  beam  of  timber,  used 
as  a  crane  whereby  to  hoist 
the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to 
the  top  of  the  bow,  without 
injuring  the  sides  of  the 
ship  as  it  ascends ;  an  ope- 
ration which,  by  mariners, 
is  called  fishing  the  anchor. 
The  anchors  being  situated 
on  both  the  Ikiws,  the  davit 
may  be  occasionally  shifted, 
so  as  to  project  over  either 
side  of  the  ship,  according 
10  the  position  of  that  an- 
chor on  which  it  is  employ- 
ed. The  inner  end  of  the 
davit  is  secured  by  being 
fixed  in  the  fore  channels 
outer  end  is  hung  a  large 
which  a  strong  rope  traverses,  called  the  fi<li 
pendent  d;  to  the  foremost  end  of  which  is 
fitted  a  large  iron  hook  e,  and  to  the  after  end  a 
tackle  or  complication  of  pullies/;  the  former 
of  which  is  called  the  fish-hook,  and  the  latter 
the  fish  tackle.  The  anchor  being  previously 
raised  to  the  cat  head,  the  fish-hook  is  fastened 
upon  iLs  flukes ;  and  the  effort  of  the  tackle 
being  transmuted  to  the  hook,  by  means  of  the 
fish-pendent,  draws  up  that  part  of  the  anchor 
sufficiently  high  upon  the  bow  lo  fasten  it. 
There  is  also  a  davit  of  a  smaller  kind  occa- 
sionally fixed  in  the  long-boat,  and  employed  to 
weigh  the  anchor  therein. 

DAI'LE,  a  large  navigable  river  of  (juilo,  in 
Ihe  province  of  Guayaquil,  which,  after  a  course 
of  sixty  miles,  falls  into  the  Guayaquil,  in  lat. 
7°  ff  S.,  on  the  west  side.  Its  shores  are  covered 
with  estates  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  lnha> 
bitants  of  Guayaquil,  and  abound  in  delicious 
fruits.     It  gives  name  to  a  small  district. 

DAUNT,  w.u.      ~\     YT.domter;\jA.domittT; 

Daont'less,  arfj.  >but    perhaps  more  irame- 

DiUNT'LESSNESS.Jdialcly  derived  to  our  lan- 
guage from  Goth,  and  Swed.  dana,  signifying  to 
make  faint,  amazed.  To  affright,  discourage,  in- 
timidate. A  dauntless  man  is  he  who  cannot 
readily  be  intimidated. 

Metcllias,  the  foole  cberle,  the  swine 
That  with  a  itaf  bermft  hti  wif  hire  lif. 
For  ibe  dr&nk  wine,  though  1  had  b<m  hi*  wif* 
Ne  tbulil  bt  nat  have  iamutd  me  In  dnnk. 

Chaaetr.  Crnit.   Tlilm, 


b,  and   upon  the 
block   e,    throuKli 
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DAUPHIN,  a  lille  (tiven  by 
the  court  of  France  to  ihe  pre- 
lumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  on 
accuuni  of  the  province  of  Dau- 
phin#,  Khich  in  13^9  was  given 
to  Plillip  VI.  on  lliis  cnndilion, 
by  Hubert  II.  dauphin  of  Vien- 
nois.      He  is  styled  the  eldest  son  of   France. 
His  crown   is  a  circle  of  cold  set  round  with 
eight  fleur-de-lis,  closed  at  the  top  with  four  dol- 
phins, whose  tails  conjoin  under  a  fleur-de-lis. 

Dauphin,  in  geography,  a  county  of  Penn- 
tylvania,  formerly  contained  in  that  of  l^ncas- 
ter.  Its  form  is  triangular;  and  it  issurrtiunded 
by  llie  counties  of  Mifflin,  Cumberland,  York, 
Berks,  and  Northumberland. 

DAUPHINE',  an  extensive  south-east  pro- 
vince of  France,  containing  the  three  depart- 
ment* of 

Populatimi,  Cfci^  Tovru. 

Isere,  471,660,  Grenoble. 

Drome,  253,372,  Valence. 

Upper  Alps,      121,763,  Gap. 

849,795. 

Its  entire  area  is  about  6700  square  miles,  the 
surface  being  very  mountainous,  and  Ihe  lower 
division  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  the  Alps. 
The  pasture  is  universally  good,  except  where 
the  hills  are  covered  with  forests.  Tliey  contain 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  The  principal 
rivers  are  (he  Isere,  the  Durance,  and  the  Drome, 
which  rise  in  the  Alps,  and  terminate  in  the 
Phone.  In  the  higher  mountains  it  is  cold  and 
iharp,  but  on  the  l»nks  of  the  Rhone  the  climate 
is  warm.  The  valleys  produce  corn,  flax,  and 
olives ;  and  the  sides  of  ihe  liillt  are  covered  with 
vines.  The  culture  of  silk  is  alto  pro>ecuted 
with  success,  particularly  in  Valence,  Romans, 
Pierrelatie,  and  Monlelimart.  Chee>e  is  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  export.  The  ecclesiastical  iligni- 
lariea  are  one  archbishop  (of  Vienne),  and  three 
bishops  (Grenoble,  Valence,  and  Gap). 

DA\'Y  (sir  Humphrey,  bart.),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  chemists  of  the  age,  w»s  born  at 
Penrance,  in  Cornwall,  December  17lli,  1779. 
After  having  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education,  he  was  placed  with  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  who  pronounced  him  an  '  idle  and 
incorrigible  boy.  He  had,  however,  already 
distinguished  himself  at  school,  and  a  taste  for 
chemistry,  which  he  displayed  in  some  experi- 
ments on  the  air  contained  in  sea-weed,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  society,  and  of  Dr.  Beddoes. 
The  latter,  who  had  just  eslablistied  a  piieuniai- 
ical  institution  at  Bristol,  offered  him  the  place 
of  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  Here  Davy  dis- 
covered the  respirabilily  and  exlnliirating  effect 
of  the  nitrous  oxide.  He  published  the  results 
of  his  experiments,  under  tne  title  of  Chemical 
and  Philosophical  Kesearches,  (cc,  London, 
1600.  This  work  immediately  obtained  him  the 
place  of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  in- 
stitution at  the  age  of  Iwenty-two.  In  1803  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  lectures  al  the  Royal  Institution  were  at- 
tended by  crowded  nnd  hnlliani  aiidiencM,  at- 
tracted by  the  oovrlty  and  variaty  of  his  expen- 


cafl 

hemfl 


meiitj,  the  eloquence  of  his  ma 
clcirness  of  his  exposition, 
with  the  galvanic  battery,  his  decon 
Ihe  earths  and  alkalies,  and  ascerti 
metallic  bases,  bis  demonstration  of 
nature  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  (lo 
gave  the  name  of  chlorine),  Sec,  at 
an  extensive  reputation;  and,  in  It 
ceived  the  prize  of  the  French  lol 
1til4  he  was  elected  a  corresponding, 
that  body.  Havin;;  been  elecledj" 
chemistry  to  the  board  of  agrica 
livered  lectures  on  ai:ricultural  chea 
ten  successive  years,  and,  in  1813,  pu 
valuable  Elements  of  Asricullural  C 
His  next  discovery  was  of  no  less  imy 
humanity  tlian  his  former  researches 
valuable  to  science.  The  numerou) 
arising  from  fire-damp  in  mines  led  bi 
upon  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
the  explosive  gas,  the  r^ult  of  whid 
invention  of  his  safety-lamp. 
1819  he  visited  Italy,  and  made  i 
cessful  attempts  lo  unrol  the  Hen 
nusrripts.  In  1820  he  succeede 
Banks,  as  president  of  the  royal  ] 
1824  he  visited  Norway  for  tli*! 
makinir  some  scientific  investigation 
voyage  he  proved  the  efficacy  of  hi 
preserving  the  copper  of  ships,  bj 
it  in  part  with  a  certain  quantity  ol 
Ihe  same  time  the  trigonometrical  ma 
of  Denmark  and  Hanover  were  conoe 
his  direction,  by  chronometrical  ob 
with  the  measurements  in  England, 
linguished  philosopher  died  May  31 
Geneva,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
his  health.  Betides  the  works  air 
tioned,  the  most  important  are  Electn 
Researches ;  Elements  of  Chemical  I 
vol.  1.  1802;  Bakerian  Lectures,  18 
Researches  on  the  Uxyinuriatic  Acid, 
the  Fire-Damp,  1816.  He  also  ( 
some  valuable  papers  to  the  Pli 
Transactions,  and  the  journals  of  Nic 
Tilloch. 

Davy  (William),  a  clergyman,  wh. 
caled  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  whet 
the  degree  of  B.I),  was  curate  of  Lt 
Devonshire,  and  the  editor,  printer, 
lisher  of  a  work  entitled,  *  A  System  o 
in  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the  first  It 
Religion  ;  on  some  of  the  most  import 
of  Ihe  Christian  Religion  in  connexio 
the  several  Virtues  and  Vices  of  Manl 
occasional  Discourses  :  being  a  coinpil 
the  best  sentiments  of  the  polite  wnIM 
neni  sound  divines,  both  ancient  an> 
on  the  same  subjects,  properly  conni 
improvements  ;  particularly  adapted  I 
of  chiefs  of  families  and  students  in  di 
churches,  and  for  the  beneBl  of  minkir 
ral,"  26  vol».  8vo  1 785-1807.  Thesingt 
of  this  production  is  said  to  be  this : — ■ 
having  completed  his  preliminary  am 
iuued  propouls  for  publishing  hit  wg 
scription ;  out,  being  unpaironised  aq  * 
he  nad  no  succcsi.  L'n<Uunif<l 
poioimeol,  he  detvrnuued    to 
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prew  which  he  constructeil 
ms  many  worn  and  cii»l-off  types 
from  a  country  printing-office)  as 
lat  up  two  pages,  he  fell  lo  work. 
pvcry  operation  with  the  assistance 
•'  domesiic  only,  and  working  off  a 
|Me,  he  finished  forty  copies  of  the 
ifB.  Twenty-six  copies  he  dislri- 
^  Ihe  universities,  the  bishops,  the 
f,  •Bd  the  reviews,  expecting  lo  de- 
mt  quarter  or  other  that  patronage 
Mt  lo  which  he  fuicied  himself  en- 
ttted  time  disappointed,  he  would 
■  hu  project,  but  contracted  his 
(tag  in  future  to  spare  his  expenses 
Ic  bad  resirrved  only  fourteen  copies, 
number  he  limited  the  impression  of 
tA,  After  years  of  unremitting  toil, 
toipleted  in  26  volumes.  Disdaining 
lanee.  for  which  he  could  ill  afford 
pM  the  books  in  boards  with  his  own 
tai  took  a  journey  to  London  for 
•  purpose  of  depositmg  a  copy  in 
ijmitctpal  pablic  libraries  of  the  me- 
mjfrterly  Review. 

^B  Supposed  by  Skinner  so  named 
jl^Vy  Junius  to  be  corrupted  from 
Germ,  tul,  and  dot  in  the  Bavarian 
irins  the   same    sig^nification.     The 

i  (Richard'),  a  learned  critic  of  the 
IT,  was  bom  in  1708,  in  Leicestershire, 
lacalcd  at  Market  Bosworth,  and  ad- 
^bf  Kmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
Bpearoe  a  fellow  m  1731,  and  in 
we  degree  of  INI  .A.  He  distinguished 
liii  violent  asperity  towards  Benlley, 
'  III  a  profiosal  for  printing  by 
-lation  into  Greek  verse  of 
aniai%e  i>osl;  but  the  plan  did  not 
In  1738  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Mar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
I  poblished  his  Miscellanea  Critica, 
ftfpecimen  of  an  intended  emenda- 
t  of  all  the  Attic  poets.  But  neither 
■i|DeveT  completed;  the  Miscellanea, 
^ned  the  author  great  reputation, 
tod  edition  of  it,  with  additions,  was 
in  1781,  by  Dr.  Burgess,  bishop 
J.  lie  resigned  his  schools  in  1749, 
lo  Heworth,  where  he  died  in  1760. 
V.  a.  &  n.  t.  Scot.  dalk.  To  mark 
iiuon.  A  word  among  workmen  for 
ipture,  or  incision,  in  their  stuff. 
r  M.  Ic  ■.  I.  )  The  past  partici- 
0,  a.  <.  S  pie,  according  lo    Mr. 

imioni  of  Purley,  v.  ii.\  of  Ansjlo- 
Ih,  lo  grow  light.  To  becoma  day  ; 
■Miunit.  Hence  to  glimmer ;  to  ap- 
My;  to  commence.  The  dawn,  or 
kHM  for  the  time  between  the  first 
of  the  sun't  light  ond  sun-rise. 

a  10  t»wn  towards  the  £nt  day  of  the 
kfofy  Mofdalme  to  mc  the  sepulchre. 

Mallhnr. 
I  Olo|l<,  nlilivinas  of  my  pain  ; 
b^  and  Phcehat  ihined  in  vtin.    Popt 
tm  ciraiaMiaact*  diSitte  a  rfoiM  o(  mi«- 

Id. 


DAY 

lo  such  an  tnterprite  to  die  U  rather 
The  liaimof  an  et'Toal  day,  than  dctih.         Byron. 

DAX,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  Gascony, 
situated  on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour, 
a  bridge  across  which  unites  it  to  the  suburb, 
Sablar.  It  has  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and 
a  castle.  The  place  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  large  and  deep  spring  which  throws 
out  warm  water  in  large  quantities.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  flat  and  sandy,  but  produc- 
tive. To  Ihe  north-west  is  an  immense  forest. 
Population  4100.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Bayonne,  and  eighty-five  south  by  west 
of  Bourdeaux. 


DAY.  n.  I. 
To-DAY,  adv. 
D*ii.Ti^j.tiadv 
Day-bed,  n.  i. 
Day-book, 
Day-break 

DAr-DREAU, 

Day-labor, 


Ang.-Sax.  "oej;  Goth. 
Swed.  and  Belg.  dag ;  Tent. 
tag  !  Icel.  dagur ;  Lat.  dies  ; 
all  probably  from  Gr.  ?aij, 
lighl.  Minsheu  says  from 
Heb.  ntn,  to  fly ;  or  from 
the  Belg.  dacht,  i.  e.  de  acht 
(of  aught,  or  some  value), 


Day-labober,    l-as    Belg.   nackl,    nighl,    is 
Day-liout,  from   nit  acht,    no   value. 

Day-lily,  The  last  conjecture  is   cu- 

Daysm AN,  rious,  and   the  coincidence 

Day-spri.ng,  remarkable.     We  leave  the 

Day-stab,  decision   of  these   conflicl- 

Day-time,  ing  etymologies  with    the 

Day-woman  learned  reader.    The  time 

Day-work.  j  between  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set ;  from  noon  lo  noon ;  from  one  evening  to  ano- 
ther; or  from  midnii;htto  midnight;  or  between 
any  two  pointi  m.iriiiiig  an  artificial  division  of 
time  of  this  kind  ;  liglil.  sunshine  ;  any  specified 
or  appointed  tiinn;  particularly  a  time  appointed 
to  give  judgment,  and  therefore  that  judgment 
given ;  the  period  of  human  life ;  any  remark- 
able period  ;  lime  in  general.  To-day  appears 
simply  to  signify  on  this  day.  The  meaning  o 
the  com|)Oiinds  is  obvious,  except  perhaps  iha 
of  daysman,  wliicli  signifies  an  umpire  or  judge" 
Dr.  Johnson  says, '  a  surety.'  But  the  instances 
from  Job  ix.  and  Spenser  seem  to  confirm 
tlie  former  meaning,  which  is  what  Ainsworth 
gives.  Wiclif  clearly  uses  it  for  '  judgment,'  in 
1  Cor.  iv. 

And  tn  nw  it  it  for  tlM  leeite  thio(  that  I  be 
deemed  of  ghoa  or  of  loannya  dm,  but  oeithcr  I  deroa 
myiilf.  Wiclif.   1  Cot.  iv. 

I  woRhe  a  werk  in  ((hoare  dain,  a  vrerk  that  ((be 
ichiilen  not  bileeac  if  ony  nian  acbal  telle  it  ghou. 

Id. 

And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darioeM 
he  called  night.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
wen  Ihe  fint  day.  Biblt.   Gen.  i.  5. 

For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  ibould  an- 
iwer  him,  and  we  (hould  come  logrlher  in  judgment. 
Neither  is  there  any  daytmtm  betwixt  lu,  thai  might 
lay  hit  hand  upon  upon  ui  both.   Id.  Jai.  ix.  32,  33. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  Lear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
heaiti.  Pmim  icv,  7. 

Upoo  a  day  he  got  him  more  moaeie 
Than  that  the  pcnone  gat  in  monetbea  twice  • 
And  thus  with  fained  flalteriag  and  gap<s. 
He  mad*  the  persone  and  the  people  bi«  apes. 

ChaurcT.     Prul.toCu'i:    Taiu. 
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After  him  reigned  GuthrUnr  hit  heir. 
The  jtutest  inan  and  tntett  in  ht«  dajfi. 

SpnufT.   Faerie  Queme. 
By  thti  the  dronpins;  tiaj/iigta  'gan  to  fade. 
And  yield  hi»  n>otn  to  »ad   Hticccediuf;  night,      id. 
For  what  art  thou. 
That  makcit  thyself  hit  dnynutn,  to  prolong 
'J'he  vengeancd  prrst  ?  Id. 

Bavaria  hath  hreti  taught,  that  merit  and  service 
Uoth  obltgfl  the  Spaniard  bnt  from  dag  to  day, 

Bactm, 
In  the  daytimeVrnxat  nitttelh  in  a  watch-tnwer,  and 
flielh  mott  liy  night ;  she    mingleth  things   done  with 
things  nut  done,  and  is  a  terror  to  gicat  cities.      Id, 

How  many  hount  hring  about  the  daj/, 
How  many  da^§  wilt  finish  up  the  year. 

Much  are  we  bound  to  heaven 
In  dailjf  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince.       id. 

The  noMc  Thanr*  do  bravely  in  the  war  ; 
Thr  day  nlinoit  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  \%  to  do.  Id.   Macbeth, 

Calling  my  officers  about  me.  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown ;  having  come  down  from  a  daybtd^ 
where   I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping, 

id,   T%M{flh  Night. 
Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  dayUyht  tee. 
Now  go  Ihy  way.  id, 

I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yot  more  good  than  great : 

I  meant  the  dayttar  slinuld  not  brighter  rise. 
Nor  Idid  like  influence  from  bis  lucent  seat. 

Ben  Jmjoh. 
True  Iftboar  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord , 
Km  prime  thoa  hast  the'  imposed  dayttork  done. 

Fitirfas. 
Or  objects  new 
Casual  discourse  draws  on,  which  intermiu 
Our  day*t  work.  3iUtom. 

Doih  Gud  exact  igyfaftflur,  light  denied, 
I  Tundly  ask  ?  /./. 

la  oue  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
Ili«  chadowy  Bail  hath  thrrshed  the  corn 
That  ten  daiflabtmrcra  could  not  end.  id. 

The    breath    of   liravrn,   frckh-bloving,    pare    and 
sweet, 
With  daytpriny  bom,  here  leave  me  to  respire,     id. 
Sunk  though  he  be  hrnrath  the  watVy  floor  j 
So  sinks  the  day-tinr  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairt  hi*  drooping  head.  Id. 

1  saw  you  every  dny,  and  all  the  day ; 
And  every  day  wat  still  but  as  the  6rsl  : 
i>^n  Kager  was  I  still  la  tcf  you  more.     Dryden, 
Would  you  the*  ailvantage  of  the  fight  delay. 
If,  striking  first,  yon  were  to  win  the  dayf         id. 

Or  if  my  debtor*  do  not  keep  ibcir  day, 
f)eny  thetr  hands,  and  then  rrfnie  to  pay, 
I  most  with  patience  all  tlir  term*  attend.       id. 

t  watched  the  early  tllorics  of  bcr  eyrit, 
As  men  for  dttj/hmik  wAirh  the  liaslem  skies,  id. 
i}aylahfmr  was  but  on  hard  and  a  dry  kind  of  Uv«- 
nhoiK)  to  a  man  uiat  cuald  grl  au    estate  with  two  or 
Ibr  r  strttke-t  of  his  pru.  AosNtA, 

U'e  have,  ot  this  time  of  day,  better  and  more 
rerraiii  cueftnt  of  ibforikatiiMi  Uian  ihey  had. 

WrmmWOrm. 

Yot  ate  w«  aUe  oftly  (o  Mrvey 
IHvahi^  of  beamt,  and  prMoiMft  of  4t$* 

Ihitr. 


Cease,  man  of  woman  bom  '  to  hope  f 

From  daily  tntuble,  and  continued  gric€. 

I  think,  in  these  dayi,  one  honest  raas  I 

to  acquaint  another  who  are  his  frienils.       j 

If  bodies  be    itiaminaled    by  the    nrdiang 

lick  colour*,  they   will    appear   neither  of  % 

daylight  coloun,  nor  of  the  colour  of  the  U9] 

them,  but  of  some  middle  colour  Itrtwren  b< 


Of  night  impatient,  we  demand  the  diq 
The  day  arrives,  then  for  the  night  we  pn 
The  night  and  day  successive  come  and  f) 
Our  lasting   pain*  no  inlorruption  know. 

A 

My  ants  never  brought  out  their  «rab« 

night  when  the  moon  did  abtne,  and  kffpl  fl 

ground  in  the  daytinu.  i 

Tb  ?  daily  labours  of  the  bee 
Awake  my  ooul  to  indosiry  ; 
Who  can  observe  the  careful  1 
And  not  provide  for  future  wan 

The  past  is  all  by  death 
And  frugal  fate,  that  t^anJi  th 
By  giving,  bida  as  live  to-dayA 
Are  these   the  questions  that   raise 
minds  of  men  at  this  day?  U  ever   the  1 
the  constitution  of  England  should  fall  in  I 
(and  thoy  wilt  fall  together),  it  is  not  prraW 
popish  hierarchy  that  will  riso  upon  t'    ' 


lefj^ 


Thai  Genius  roM  and  lei  at  orden 
And  ihol  a  day-nprutg  into  distant  cLinH.' 
Ennobling  every  region  that  be  choM; 
ll«  ,unk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rov. 

Parting  ifuy 
Dic4  like  the  dutphin,  whom  each  ;>eii^  in 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  Ki>p<  tway. 
The  last  stiU  loreliett,  till — 'tii  gone—  wud  •! 

Dat,  Civil.     See  CnRONOLo<iy. 

Day,  NarVRAt.     See  Chrokoloot. 

Oat,  SinEBCAL-,  Day,  Solab.  See 
N'oxr. 

Days  of  Grace,  in  commerce,  rh 
tomai7  number  of  day)  allowed  for  the  | 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  fcc,  after  the  *i 
comes  due.  Three  days  of  ({race  are  all 
liritain;  ten  in  France  and  Dantiic; 
Naples;  six  at  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Rol 
and  Antwerp  ;  four  at  Krancfort ;  five  in 
twel»e  at  Hamburg,  &c.  In  Britain  tlw 
grace  are  given  and  Ulcen  as  a  matter  of 
the  bill  being  only  paid  on  the  last  dajr: 
other  countriea,  where  the  time  is  much 
it  would  be  thought  dishonorable  for  »  q 
to  take  advantage  of  it;  hills  are  therefc 
on  the  very  duy  they  fall  due. 

Days  or  Gra<  e,  in  law,  an  ihoM 
by  the  court  at  the  pnytr  of  the  defen 
plaintifT. 

Dat  (Thomas),  a  henevotent  KnglisI 
bom  in  the  m<<lrup<>lis,  in  1748.     \Vh«l 
liint,  he  was  left  iirit  Id  a  fortune  of  , 
year  by  the  deatli  of  his  fathrr,  wito  w« 
leclof  of   the  customs.      11.'    r,.  ii>i-.l    i 
part  of  his  education  al   i 
was  afierwardj  wnt  to  I 
Oifofd.  Leaving  Oxford  he  k'uu 
Temple,  Rod,  having  beeu  dis-.^.j^.^ 
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look  two  foondlin^  girls,  with 
Id  of  modelling  thiiir  minds  and 
Tlie  Cornier  he  placed  witli  a  millioer, 
ft  be  took  under  his  own  instruction, 
I  his  scheme  fruitless,  be  gave  it  up, 
tor  <o  a  sclioul.  He  is  principally 
pe  author  of  the  History  of  Sandrord 
p,  1  Ule  for  youth,  bearing  no  small 
it>  Kousteau's  Emilias.  Mr.  Day's 
invBore  theoretical  and  seolimenlai 
■d  tD  the  world  as  he  found  it :  an 
labki)  occasioned  his  death.  Having; 
H  be  wished  to  ride,  he  would  not 
M  be  previously  broke  in,  by  those 
nieyM  in  the  task,  but,  undertaking 
tment  of  it  himself,  was  thrown  from 
W  r»>c»ived  a  severe  kick  on  the  head, 
'.  I'leniher  8lh,  1789. 

itural  history,  a  name  given 

lot   England,  and  liie  people  who 

intries,  to  tltat  seam  or  stratum  of 

I  lies  uppermost  in  the  earth.    See 


r 


Sax.  ^xesian,  to  shine. 
.  ,-  ..I»i.-Golh.  djigtie 
IkutT,  n.  i.  )Gotb.  and  Swed.  Juju. 
wtt  with  lie-hl,  so  as  to  confuse  or 
^  bodidxie  and  daule  may  be  regarded 
kifdive  verb.  Hence  to  dazzle  is  also 
Itti  mrpriM ;  to  astonish ;  and  '  a  dazed 
jthr  North  of  England,  is  one  of  a 
ling  countenance.  As  a  neuter  verb, 
I  to  be  overpowered  with   light;  to 

Mcb  glory  and  advsnccfnpnt  vaynr, 
ligbeftiiiM  do  doMt  bis  feeble  oyen, 
•  «<]kiii  «my  nioit  l>eateii  playoe  ; 
^rttb  vhiriii^whrcles,  inflkmcfttbe  tkjen 

BAf  lo  tmnie,  bnl  fa>*r(^ly  for  to  thync. 
jl  Spauer,  Fame  Qtttne. 

(  wbiA  luil  mine  cyci  tbeir  lighi, 
e  Aym,  knd  daatUd  all  with  dread  j 
ll«  v^U  oov  (unake  mc  qoilx, 
d  baa  lib  abaadaoclli  my  bead. 

Giuooiffru. 
!•  h*  tcpraentcd  io  aach  an  imaginary 
aty  iBlber  damsle  mea*i  ryct  than  open 

Inmakctb  the  ryrt  doMsle,  insumurh  aa 
Uaf  malasi  the   aun  woald  cauac  blind- 

U. 
tyaa  T  or  do  I  ace  three  tuna  ? 

SImitiiearr. 
Myatrriei 

yet  plain  to  all  eyca. 

DoHma.   Satirct, 
fUMcring  anniaB,  aa  thry  iiand, 
v^ich  doMeS  ibo  wond'ring  eye. 
Fairfajr. 
Thoae  beavrnly  «bapcs 
•ow  thia  eactlkly  with  their  blaar 
brifbl.  MilUm. 

kind,  all  iamti  In  open  day, 
and  blindly  ratas  their  way. 

Drfdn. 
I  l>  rfaaatr  lei  the  vain  design  ; 

or  bXKb  ibe  bran,  be  thine. 
Pope, 
aa    with   women,  where   a  certain 
9t  dreaa,  ia  more  engaging 


DEA 

than  that  xl^rc  of  paint  anil  airs  and  apparel,  whkh 
may  damxU  ibc  rjrc.  but  reacbci  not  the  aflcctiona. 

We  gaze  and  turn  a^ray,  and  know  not  where, 
DauUd  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fuJnesa  ;  there — for  ever  there — 
Chained  to  ibe  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  itand  as  captives,  and  wonid  not  deport. 

Bynm, 

Daze,  in  natural  history,  a  name  given  by 
our  miners  to  a  glittering  sort  of  stone,  which 
oftens  occurs  in  their  works;  and,  as  it  is  an  un- 
profitable  substance,  is  one  of  those  things  they 
call  weeds.  The  word  is  applied  by  tliem  to 
every  stone  tliat  is  hard  and  glittering;  and  there- 
fore comprehends  the  whole  genus  of  tlie  telangia, 
or  stony  nodules,  which  have  the  flakes  of  talc  in 
their  substance. 

DEACON,  n.  i.  •\     Or.  Suuunms.     A  minia- 

DcACONus,         f  ter  or  official  servant  of  the 

DcacoNRY,  <  church,  from  tia,  emph&- 

Deaconship.  *tic;  and  covcu,  to  serve. 
See  the  following  article.  Deaconry  is  both  tb« 
office  of  a  deacon,  and  a  sort  of  hospital  or  re- 
ligious house  at  Rome. 

Also  (it  bihoueth)  iekenet  to  be  chaait,  not  double 
tunged.  Widif.^  1  Tyiwi.  iii. 

Likewise  most  the  ^eMont  be  grave.  &c. 

BMt.    1  Tim.  iii. 

When  a  contemptuous  bold  deooM  had  abused  hia 
bishofi,  he  complained  to  S.  Cyprian,  who  was  an 
arch-biahop,  and  imleed  S.  Cyprian  tells  bim  be  did 
honour  bim  in  the  business  that  he  would  complain  In 
him.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Timothy  was  tn  prefer  thoae  who  formerly  bad  been 
employed  by  the  church  aa  dtaamtue*,   and    had  dia- 
cbarged  that  office  with  faithfulneaa  and  proprietv. 
MaelmiglU  ok  1  Tim.  v.  10. 

There  were  fourteen  of  these  deoemrtet  or  boipilala, 
at  Rome,  which  wore  reserved  to  the  cardinals.  Da 
Cange  gives  in  their  name*.  Chamben. 

Deacon,  in  civil  polity,  the  preses  of  a  cor- 
pomtion,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland. 

Deacon,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  jiacovoc,  a 
servant,  one  whose  business  is  to  baptize,  read 
in  the  church,  and  assist  at  the  celebrations  of 
the  encharist.  Seven  deacons  were  instituted  by 
tlie  apostles,  Acts  vi.,  which  number  was  retained 
a  long  time  in  several  churches.  Their  office  was 
to  serve  in  the  Agapie,  and  to  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  to  tlie  communicants.  Another  part 
of  tlieir  office  was  to  be  a  sort  of  directors  to  the 

nle  in  the  exercise  of  their  public  devotions 
e  church  ;  for  which  purpose  they  used  cer- 
tain forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  when  each 
part  of  the  service  began.  Whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  eirokerukes,  or  holy  criers  of 
the  church.  Deacons  had,  by  license  from  the 
bishop,  a  power  to  preach,  to  reconcile  penitents, 
to  grant  absolution,  and  to  represent  their 
bishops  in  general  councils.  Their  office  out  of 
the  church  was  to  take  care  of  orphans,  widows, 
prisoneri,  and  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  rcrenues  of  the 
church ;  to  enquire  into  the  laorals  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  their  report  to  the  bishop.  Whence, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  business,  it  was  usual 
to  have  several  deacoiu  in  the  same  church  In 
the  Uomish  chuKb,  it  is  the  deacon's  ufhce  to 
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balataM.  or  unhrriihiag  ttaats, 
«■  othar,  ind  looted  dmdig  pale. 

BhaMtpeare. 
my  lord,  ti  dMd : 
-*>  8be  ftLoald  bat«  died  hcrca&er. 

Id.  Maebetk. 
■OBetioMS  higker,  and  •ometimea 
to  thfl  qoick  Tent  and  abttndmnce,  or 
a  and  icaicity.  Carma. 

Halbtta  hi*  itmit  itmj  quill 
•NMjPMahbaidT 

AiaAfp  tf«0.  Satim.  ri.  1. 
■t  VM  nilj   drfcrred  until  tbey   mifrht 
MiMidan  b;  the  dead  darimeai  of  tlie 
[i  Haffword. 

■  •«r  Amanai,  then  corerrd  with  deep 
■■■•  ta  lh«  doad  winter  to  Aleppo. 

KmoUei. 
)  liava  nn  pover  at  all,  nor  ihift 
df  ai  a  duMdM/i.  BudOni. 

boa  many  otkert 
rafard  nf  mothers, 
dbiUraa.  w>  ibe;  can 

addmmj  man.  /d. 

Mtf«f  tka  night,  vfarn  the  men  and  t}ieir 
iHfcat  Mlnp.  L'KHfiuige. 

t  (As  nrit;)  «aa  doaed  ap,  the  bell 
imml  mm  d*md  than  it  did  when  jiut  be- 
iAl<  ia  tk*  open  air.  Aiyb. 

vfroa  her  hopeless  lover  fled 
Mafal  glances  shot  him  dead.       Drgden. 

^^^  high,  with  ja«t  dtsdain, 

I^BS  wllh  vital  life  again.  Id. 

lat  a  blank  rrmaioi,  a  dead  void  apace, 
Ifc,  ihal  promiaed  auch  a  race  Id. 

■dainiag.thoKgb  I  alter  not  the  draught, 
Wh  ihm  aame  features  over  again,  and 
imi  cotoanng  of  the  whole.  Id. 

bjcila  haard.  and  up  he  ran  with  haste. 
kirn  why  he  looked  deod/y  wan  t  Id. 

laay  ayw  betray  a  daodwii, 

*  liagaishing.  Dtfdtn  and  Ue'i  (Sdipw. 

•choalbey*,  aet  to  caff, 

niMa  that  they  have  done  enough, 

Itg  wvj.  Orrery. 

Ill  lib,  to   hope  for  the  favouit  of  mercy 
itijact  aa  harveat  in  tho  dead  nf  winter. 
BmlK 
■Ml  bear  iha  daad  weight  of  unemployed 
1^^  their  hands,  nor  the  uneasiness  it  is 
MgMill.  Ixte. 

btBlakaU  rise  and  live  agau,  is  beyond 
la*  •(  aaaaoa,  and  is  purrly  a  matter  of 

^^BmU  be  qnidcly  dtadmtd  by  counter- 

drapa  Awid  horn  from  the  preat, 
y  or  like  the  last  address.     Pope. 

m  aa4  dttd  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  ii 
iiiha  Meat  elegant  forms  of  speech,  when 
by  aoicmnjty  of  phrase  from  the 
A  ddimm. 
*n  grrat  inataneea  of  that  activity 
to  the  hooun  soul,  and  which  is  not 
Nt  of  aleep  to  dfodea  or  abate,     £^welii<ar. 

ta  ia  M  Hdar  4Md  walls  and  dry  ditches 

ArliiuhnM. 
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Anodynes  are  such  tliines  as  rclsv  ihr  t.t«inn  nf 
the  alTcrtcd  nervous  fibre*,  or  rirvlrwy  the  piuticot.tr 
acriniuny  which  occasions  the  pain  ;  or  what  ilmilrti 
the  sensation  of  the  brain,  by  procuring  sleep. 

Id.  (m  Ditt. 

A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain  : 
And  Sanguinctio  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turned  the  unwilling  waters 
red.  ityroa. 

But,  hark'. — that    heavy   sound   breaks   in   one* 
more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat. 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ' 
Arm !  arm ' — it  is — it  i^— the  cannon '*  opening  roar  ! 

Id. 

Dead-eye,  ii>  maritime  afTairs,  a  sort  of  round 
flattish  wooden  block,  ustially  encirclt^l  with  a 
rope,  or  with  an  iron  band,  g,  and 
pierced  with  three  holes  through  the 
flat  part,  in  order  to  receive  a  rope 
called  the  lanyard  A,  which,  corres- 
ponding with  three  holes  in  another 
dead-eye  i,  creates  a  purchase  employed 
for  various  uses,  but  chiefly  to  extend 
the  standing  rigi^ing.  In  order  to  form 
this  purchase,  one  of  the  dead-eyes  is 
fastened  in  the  upper  link  of  each 
chain  on  the  ship's  side,  which  is  made 
round  to  receive  and  encompass  the 
hollowed  outer  edge  of  tlie  dead-eye. 
Aller  this  the  lanyard  is  passed  alter- 
nately through  the  holes  in  the  upper 
and  lower  dead-eyes,  till  it  becomes 
six-fold  ;  and  is  then  drawn  tight  by 
the  application  of  mechanical  powers. 

DcAit-LiGiiTS,  certain  wooden  ports,  which  are 
made  to  fasten  into  the  cabin  windows,  to  prevent 
the  waves  ftoin  gushing  into  the  ship  in  a  high 
sea;  and,  as  tliey  are  made  exactly  to  fit  windows, 
and  are  strons:  enough  to  resist  the  waves,  they 
are  always  Hxed  in  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  tlie  glass  lights  taken  out,  which  must  other- 
wise be  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  surget,  and 
safler  great  quantities  of  water  to  entrr  the 
vecsel. 

Deadly  Fevd,  in  English  law-books,  a  pnv 
fession  of  irreconcilable  enmity,  till  a  person  is 
revenged  by  tlie  death  of  his  enemy.  See  Fr-iD. 
Such  enmity  and  revenge  were  allowed  by  law  in 
tlie  lime  of  the  Saxons.  If  any  man  was  killed, 
and  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  was  not  made  to  the 
kindred,  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  revenge  themselves  on  the  murderer :  this 
was  called  deadly  feud ;  and  probably  was  the 
original  of  an  appeal. 

Dead  Sii,  iu  geography,  a  lake  of  Judea,  into 
which  the  river  Jordan  diKhargn   itself.     See 

ASPIIALTITES. 

Dead  Watck,  at  Ma,  the  eddy  water  just 
astern  of  a  ship ;  so  colled  because  it  does  not  pass 
away  so  swill  as  the  water  running  by  her  sides 
does.  They  say  that  a  ship  makes  much  dead- 
water  wlicu  she  has  a  great  eddy  following  her 
stem. 

DEAF,  f.  n.  tL  «it)-'\       Sax.  a'seafian,  >«.'ar; 

Dr.Are!«,  t'.  d.  f  Goth.  tJci/*;   Dan.  </ort>. 

Deafly ,  miv.  i  Mioiheu    says.     Tent 

Deaexc^s,  U.I,  Jdauh,  from  Heb.  Sm. 
weak :    and   this  seems   coniimied    >.y   im   td- 
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meaning  of  the  word  in  our  language,  i.e.  sterile, 
UDprotitBble.  To  deprive  of  neariiu; ;  to  stun : 
wantint;  the  sense  of  hearing:,  totally  or  partially ; 
dull ;  determined  against  a  request  or  solicita- 
tion :  applied  also  to  soands  heard  imperfectly, 
i.  e.  weakly.  It  requires  to  before  the  thing  or 
sound  that  ought  to  be  heard. 

And  by  so  mycho  more  thci  woudriden  and  ft^id^n. 
be  dide  wel  alle  ibin^i  and  he  made  deefe  men  to 
htn  uid  doumbe  mea  (o  npckc.  Wiciif.   Mark  7. 

A  good  wtf  wu  thor  of  beside  Balhe, 
But  she  wu  lome  del  iefc,  and  that  was  tcathn. 

Chmiciw.  PnU.  lo  Crn<.  Taltt. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  dtaf, 

ShaMMpeare, 
I  will  be  iffio  pleading  and  excuses  ; 
Kor  leais  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  nut  abuses,  li. 

Hearing  bath  deaftd  our  sailors ;  and  if  they 
Know  how  to  hear,  there's  none  know  what  to  say. 

Dunne. 

t  found  such  a  dtafnta  that  no  declaration  from 
the  bishops  could  take  place.  King  Charia. 

A  swann  of  their  aerial  shapes  appears. 
And  flotterinjt  round  his  temples,  deafi  his  ean. 

Vryden. 
But  Salius  eaten  :  and,  exclaiming  loud 
For  justice,  cfeo/nu  and  disturbs  the  crowd.  Id. 

Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  •  it£af  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease  ; 
k-Coofused  and  chiding  like  tlie  hollow  roar 
,  Of  tides  receding  from  the  insulted  shore.  Id. 

Those  who  arc  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dumb  by  coiue- 
i]uence  from  their  dtafnm.  HcM*r, 

Whilst  virtue  courts  llirm  -  but.  alas,  in  vain  ' 
Fly  from  her  kind  embracing  arms, 
Xttaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  lo  her  |^alc«t  rhimu. 

Rctcvmmtrn, 
If  any  sins  afflict  our  life 
With  that  prime  ill,  a  talking  wife. 
Till  death  shall  bring  the  kind  relief. 
We  mitst  be  patient,  or  be  deaf.  Privr. 

Thus  you  may  still  be  young  to  mo. 
While  1  can  better  hear  than  see  ; 
Oh  ne'er  may  fortune  shew  her  spite. 
To  luakc  me  dtaf,  and  mend  my  sight.     Siei/>. 
Sop*,  ton  long  with  vain  delusion  fed, 
0Mf  to  the  roniorur  of  fallaciuus  fame. 
Gives  to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name, 

Pi>)<4. 

TIic  Duiiriad  had  never  been  writ.  Inil  at  hi>  re- 
^ue«l,  and  for  his  deafneu  ;  for,  had  ha  been  ablr  lo 
converse  with  me,  do  yoo  think  I  had  amued  my 
time  ««  ill  !  Id. 

Prom  shoutinK  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  he  (lies, 
I/ifaftmed  and  stunned  with  tiieir  promiscuous  cries. 

Additon. 
Wheel  in  wide  drcle,  form  in  hollow  square. 
And  now  tbry  frDat,  and  now  theyly  the  war. 
Pierce  llie  deaf  Innpast  with  lam^'ntin^  cries, 
Fmas  their  parched   lips,   and  close  their  blood-shot 
•>•••  Amem. 

DkAniess  arises  commooly  either  ftvni  an 
obstruction  or  a  compression   of  the  auditory 
nerve;    from  some  collection  of  matter  in  the 
.caritiet  of  tb«  inot*  ear ;  from  the  auditory  pas- 
j  Mge  Uing  stopped  tip  by  some  hardened  excre- 
^  menl;  or  lastly,  from  some  etcresococe,  a  swelling 
of  tlic  glana».  or  tome  foretstn  body  introduced 
withiii  it 
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There  are  also  diseases  of  the  internal 
admit  of  no  distinct  classilication,  and 
such  defects  of  the  auditory  nerves,  either 
whole  or  in   part,   as  to  occasion  this  unl 
peculiarity.    "The  sensibility  of  these  nerves, 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  becomes  also 
ened    by   age   <)nd   various  diseases,   so   as 
occasion    what    is    properly   called   •   loM  it 
hearing. 

Uur  object  in  this  paper  is  lo  consider  lUrfiwr 
distinctly,  and  as  a  disease.  Its  unhappy  0M« 
sequence,  in  those  who  arc  bom  deaf,  Di/MMiai^ 
is  an  entirely  different  topic:  at  least  is  a  nan* 
logical  point  of  view.  We  shall  hrst  mat  d 
botli  distinctly,  and  then,  in  the  latter  arfed% 
give  some  account  of  the  modem  ^Utim  tt 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  those  in  whom 
disorders  are  hopeless.     And, 

1 .  Of  dcafneu  from  deficiency  in  the 
organs. — We  are  said  lo  possess  more 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  anatomy 
ear  than  of  any  oilier  part  of  the  body 
articles  Anatomy  and   PuTsroioGr  we 
<ecn  to  avail  ourselves  of  lliem.     But 
mark.ible   that   the   profession   of   on    , 
almost  new  to  tlie  medical  world,  ani  t;i;' 
diseases  and  deficiencies  of  the  nr-r  - 
ear  are  yet  to  be  explained.     We  1 
therefore,  less  nf  the  just  ap|)Iic;ii 
ledge  to  its  diseases  thau  to  those  ^/.  ^^.^ 
part.    See  Accoustic^. 

The  ofSce  of  individual  portions  of  this 
plicated  organ,  for  instance,  has  been  but 
perfectly   ascertained.      Numerous   ob 
seem  to  indicate  that  considemble  injuria 
deficiencies  of  the  membrana  tympani  may 
place  without  prtxlncing  much  effect  u' 
faculty  of   hearing.     Persons  who.   by  di 
smoke  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  in  large 
through  the  ears,  indicate  a  deficiency  of 
kind,  are  often  found  acute  in  Oie  pei 
sounds ;    and  Sir   Astley  Cooper   m 
instance  in  which  the  membrana  tympani 
ear  being  totally  desltoyed,  uml  thai  of  tb« 
nearly  so,  by  disease,  it  appeared  that  th« 
ness  was    inconsidemble,  and  that   sound 
most  readily  perceived  by  the  ear  in 
trace  of  the  membrane  could  be  disco' 
the  same  case,  the  ear  was  nicely  su! 
musical  tones,  the  individual  played  w 
llule,  and  sang'  perfectly  in  tune.     Tlie  _ 
accommodating  the  ear  lo  differing  inti 
sound  w«s,  indeed,  lost  for  some  time 
destruction    of   the    membrane :    it.    bo< 
gradually  returned  ;   and  at  the   period  of 
mination  there  was  no  distress  ansing  from 
deficiency. 

Where  deafness  has  folk>w«l  the  aci 
destruction  or  continued  disease  of  thii 
braoe,  it  would   appear  to  arise  more  d 
therefore,  from  its   effect   on  neichbooring 
gans,  as  on  the  membranes  of  the  fenestra,  mS 
the  fluid  of  the  labyrinlh,  which  seem  to  b« 
sential  to  the  distinct  conveyance  of  sound, 
tympanum  is,  in  fact,  only  one  of  the  oui 
portals  of  this  mysterious  temple,  though  th«' 
of  ihem  at  which  the  sound  arrives. 

Its  fmictioiu  s«rm  to  be  luuilogotts  with 
nf  the  pinna,  or  ottlward  ear,  i.  e.  to 
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^111  a  more  perfect  degree,  the 

prefsior.k  or  (ound.     In  the  case 

after  lhu>  membrane  had  been  lo 

injured,  the  muscles  of  the  external 

to  acquin*  a  new  power  of  moving 

taad  backwards,  which  was  regularly 
)  die  efibrt  lo  catch  an  indistinct  sound. 
•  of  the  pinna,  we  need  hardly  observe, 
tlnqoenily  removed  without  any  abiding 
Ai  bearing.  And  in  cases  where  the 
Wrer  been  formed,  the  fiinctions  of 
sv  have  been  found  perfecL  Scarpi 
dw  fenestra  rotunda  as  a  species  of 
iympanum.  So  lone,  therefore,  as  the 
r  IS  sound  and  healthy,  all  the  essential 
of  this  organ  will  proceed. 

.1  remark  may  be  permitted  us 
■  rtry  common  practice.  Sir  Hans 
I  observed,  '  that  amone  the  many 
£nc:)and  who  had  applieil  lo  him  on 
pT  deafness,  llie  fiir  greater  part  were 
their  complaints  by  too  OiWn  picking 
and  thereby  bringing  humors,  or  ul- 
■pMilaen*,  on  them.' — Phil.  Tram.  No. 


I  iftwiwi  of  the  mratia  auditorim,  or  ex- 

Hi^gr  of  the  ear. — In  this  passage,  and 

Boas,  krite  the  most  common  impediments 

H.    TTie  cxict.  heMlhy  quantum  of  ce- 

pr  Wat,  which  shoiild  be  here  secreted, 

rbeen  ascertained,     [lut  in  a  diseased 

tbis  part  of  tlie  ear  the  cerumen  has 

■d  eompletely  slopping  up  the  passage, 

(tiiiies  forming  a  raise  tympanum.     The 

hardened  and  pcrmanrntly  lodge<l  on 

■nus  is  a  frequent  and  uniform  cause 

Bl,    The  common  application  of  warm 

ribis  ac<°iimuUtion   nw  never  been  I m- 

This  passage  is  also  subject  to 

ch  produces  a  great  thickening  of 

IS,    and   consequent   cbslruclion. 

ing  from  the  ulcerated  surface, 

f  the  passage,  and  is  accompanied 

r.     This  disease  gencr.illy  yields 

ition  of  solutions  of  the  metallic 

iriited  mercury  in  lime-water ;  or 

DC ;  or  in  tlie  use  of  the  iinguen- 

attntum;  calomel,  or  other  alle- 

al  the  same  time.  (Saonders). 

I  Mercaoences    and    other    extraneous 

require  to  be  removed  by 

from  this  passage. 

or  obttnufums  of  I  he  Eustachian 

fecBH,  in  (act,  the  body  of  the  drum, 

7  be  allowed  tlie  phrase,  of  which  the 

IMety   consists.     Communicating  with 

H  Oe  paUte,  it  admits  a  ]>ortion  of  air 

ilaace  that  in  the  meatus,  and  assists 

J,  during  the  vibrations  of  the  tym- 

a  perfecting  the  distinct  jentation  of 

lorelcrati!  deafness  is  therefore  often 

bjr  tbe  disease  or  obstruction  of  this 

a»  cavity.     When   air  is  no  longer 

the  tympanum  is  unduly  forced  and 

iavard,  and  thus  cannot  vibrate  as  in 

Ur  *tate. 

of  this  tube  arise  frequently  from 

nlccn  in  llic  throat,  or  sloughing  in 

miHgiq      Tlie  deafness  ensui:s  on 


the  healmg  of  the  ulcers,  that  ;»,  when  the  ob- 
struction b  complete.  The  descent  of  a  nasal 
polypus  into  the  pharynx,  and  enlarged  tonsils, 
have  also  been  known  to  close  the  tube.  Some- 
times the  cavity  has  been  (bund  filled  with 
mucus. 

The  only  symptom  to  which  medical  men  can 
advert  in  tliis  case  is,  that  when  the  patient  blows, 
with  his  nose  and  mouth  stopped,  he  does  not 
experience  that  peculiar  sensation,  which  arises 
from  the  inflation  of  the  tympanum.  He  spcjks 
only  of  the  loss  of  sense,  and  complains  of  no 
particular  symptom.  In  this  respect  the  deafness 
differs  from  all  other  species. 

Sir  Aslley  Cooper  has,  however,  introduced  a 
method  of  relieving  this  previously  incurable 
disease  of  the  ear,  by  puncturing  the  tympanum. 
The  effect  is  said  to  be  an  instantaneous  resto- 
rative to  the  faculty  of  hearing,  But  there  is 
some  dilHculty  in  keeping  open  the  puncture, 
which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  lo  become,  in  this  case, 
an  artificial  Eustachian  tube.  A  large  hole 
diminishes  the  perfection  of  the  returning  teiuion 
sense,  and  a  small  one  is  perpetually  closing. 
If  the  membrane  also  be  much  lacerated  or  de- 
tached at  its  circumference,  the  tension  will  be 
lessened;  yet  even,  in  these  cases,  the  patient 
receives  an  evident  benefit. 

The  instrument,  in  this  operation,  is  passed 
through  the  meatus  and  the  anterior  or  inferior 
pail  of  the  tympanum.  The  position  of  the 
manubrium  of  the  malleus  demanding  this  pre- 
caution: a  little  crack  will  immediately  be  heard 
like  that  which  is  occasioned  in  pricking  a  com- 
mon drum,  particularly  if  the  tube  be  entirely 
closed,  as  the  sound  will  then  be  more  acute, 
from  the  rapid  entrance  of  the  air.  The  instru- 
ment must  not  penetrate  far  into  the  tympanum, 
lest  it  should  pierce  its  vascular  lining ;  and  the 
escape  of  blood  injure  the  operation. 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  more  numerous  and 
important  diKuses  of  the  internal  ear. — It  is 
evident  that  deafness  often  exists  when  no  ap- 
parent cause  or  morbid  affection  appears ;  and 
that  it  arises  from  a  nervous  insensibility,  in  some 
cases,  which  no  surgical  aid  can  remove.  The 
tympanum  will  appear  perfect,  and  exercise, 
apparently,  its  usual  functions ;  and  the  secretions 
of  the  meatus  seem  healthy.  In  some  cases, 
complaint  is  made  of  great  noises  in  the  head, 
and,  OS  they  often  correspond  with  the  beating  of 
the  pulse,  this  has  been  traced  to  a  peculiar 
perception  of  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries.  The 
orgaiuc  causes  of  some  of  these  diseases  are  even 
traceable  to  the  brain.  Where  the  deafness  has 
been  preceded  by  local  inflammation  in  the  head, 
evacuant!,  particularly  local  ones,  are  generally 
prescribed  ;  such  as  the  application  of  leachei 
and  blisters  lo  the  neck  and  behind  the  ears ; 
and  the  general  antiphlogistic  plan  should  be 
pursued  more  or  less,  according  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  plerothic  symptoms. 

Imperfect  circulation,  on  the  other  hand,  Snd 
general  debility,  will  sometimes  be  the  cause  of 
deafness ;  when  the  usual  stimulants  of  e.ec- 
tricily  and  galvanism  have  been  found  elftc- 
tual,  and  stimulating  liquids  may  be  cautiously 
dropped  into  the  ear.  In  the  swelling,  or  en- 
largement of  neighbouring  parts  of  the  hettn  >s 


p.ecV,  through  scrophulous  or  syphilitic  affections, 
these  duorders,  of  course,  must  be  attended  to,  as 
the  root  of  the  disorganisjition. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  described,  at  some  length, 
oue  of  the  most  common  and  important  diseases, 
connected  bolli  wlih  ihe  external  and  internal 
ear:  and,  at  the  <ame  time,  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  deafness  that  occur.  We 
mean  thi-  i>iirifotra  discharge,  or  '  running,* 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  from  the  tympanum. 
He  considers  it  under  three  states  or  stages:  1. 
A  simple  puriform  discharge.  2.  A  puriform 
discharge,  complicated  with  fungi  and  polypi. 
3.  A  puriform  discharge,  with  a  caries  of  the 
tympanum.  Tlie  time  of  transition  from  one  of 
these  sta'^es  to  another  is  quite  uncertain.  In 
some  instances,  years  do  not  affect  it ;  and,  in 
others,  it  teems  (o  advance,  almost  at  once,  to  a 
carious  state  of  the  bone. 

This  puriform  discharge  from  the  tympanum, 
lie  msists,  i*a  local  disease,  and  does  not  depend 
on  any  disordered  state  of  the  constitution :  ge- 
ner.d  reuiedies  are,  therefore,  inefficacious.  But, 
as  a  bad  sLile  of  health  is  unfavorable  to  the 
healing  of  any  parts,  so,  m  this  particular  com- 
plaint, any  disordered  conililion  of  the  habit 
slioiild  be  cnrreclcd.  The  cliitf  dependence  ii  to 
be  placed  on  direct  applications  to  the  parts  af- 
fected. Injeclions  of  vilriolaled  zinc,  acetate  of 
lc.1'1,  Jcc,  are  very  efficacious  in  suppressing  the 
discharge;  auil  their  elfecis  may  be  aided  by  the 
•>xiemal  employment  of  blisleri  and  setons.  The 
f'liicoiis  and  polypous  excrescences  must  be  re- 
niovpd  or  destroyed  by  mechanical  means ;  they 
arc  only  incidental  occurrences,  and  their  re- 
moval reduces  the  disease  to  the  first  stage. 

The  deafness  during  the  continuance  of  this 
discharge  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  when 
the  real  injury  which  the  organ  has  sustained  it 
trivial.  In  the  first  stage,  the  mere  thickening  of 
parts,  or  (lie  collection  of  the  discharge,  must 
impede  the  action  of  the  intervening  machinery 
between  the  external  ami  internal  pans  of  the 
ear;  and,  in  Ihe  (econd,  the  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  funguses  or  pulypi  excludes  the  pulses 
of  sound.  (Jn  thi*  account  there  is  ofien  a  re- 
ni;itkahlv  increase  of  the  power  of  hearing,  when 
the  disch.irge  is  suppressed  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond ktagcs.  liiit  a>  tin:  parts  are  invisible,  i'  is 
•lifficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  decide  k  priori, 
how  far  the  power  of  liearin;;  can  b«  restored. 
This,  however,  is  nu  va!id  objection  to  attempt- 
ing tlic  cure,  nie  seii»e  will  not  be  rendered 
uone  hya  failure;  and  if  the  iliscliarge  should  be 
slopped,  llie  dmease  which  ciuscd  it  is  removed, 
the  organ  safe  from  farther  injury,  and  the  pa- 
tient frcF<l  from  an  offensive  malady.  In  Ihe 
lost  stage,  the  sense  is  alniusl,  if  not  totally,  de- 
stroyed ;  and  allhnutfh  the  discharge  lie  slopped, 

I  the  paticiit'i  bearing  will  be  very  little,  if  at  till, 
*  aproved. 

vVlieii  this  dise-ise  is  curcM    •' '  'panuto  is 

tposed  to  the  free  ingress  :<'  '■  the  air, 

Ifnd  the   mucilugiuous  disch  -.iiri,  as 

he  mucus  of  llic  no>p,  by  0  n  of  its 

(tiili  tv   |..iiiv      lu   I'n^   ;i.  ■  patient's 

[  d.  ..  for  which  he  often 

>  r,  on  Miunding  the 

cot,  (tptvcivM  titit  liai-lninj  mAlKr ;   and   cod- 


ceiving,  as  is  really  the  case,  that  I 
augmentation  of  deafness,  is  teropU 
it.  But  nothhig  stimulative,  nor  i 
tempts,  can  be  safe,  for  there  is  gret 
reproducing  the  discharge.  Having 
a  discharge  has  pre-existed,  it  will  J| 
to  leave  it  to  spontaneous  separatioaj 
Anutomy  and  Discuses  of'  the  Kar.  u 

This  is  frequently  the  disorder  <rf 
tended  with  violent  inflammations  ol 
num,  and  even  with  delirium :  lemarl 
bling,  in  its  fluctuations,  the  tooth-acV 
popularly  but  most  improperly  t 
similar  stimulating  applications.  I 
individuals  who  have  the  care  of  chil 
be  loo  observant  of  the  nature  of  ft 
charge*  from  the  ear,  and  should 
for  a  good  medical  opinion  as  to  tlieii 

DEIAL,  c.  a.,  v.  n.  tc  n.  i.  "^    Sa.x 

Dea  l'er,  n.  I.  >  diut ; 

Deal'inc,  n.  I.  J  Belg. 

Gr.  tuXav,  says  Minsheu,  to  distnbu 
These  are  clearly  the  leading  ^k^ 
in  all  its  various  applicationtj^^^f 
distribute  in  portions;  to  dSipilH 
to  scatter;  to  give  to  diflerent  pen 
neuter  verb,  to  trade ;  to  transact  bu 
hence,  to  negociate  and  mediate  an 
between  different  parties;  taking  y 
positions,  as  to  deal  fry,  deal  in,  ant 
As  a  substantive,  it  expresses  the  pi 
tity  divided  or  distributed  ;  the  act 
of  apportioning  out  a  pack  of  cards  ; 
fir,  divided,  split,  or  sawn  out  from 
dealer  is  a  trader,  or  distributer  of  v 
roodities  for  profit.  Dealing,  the 
trading,  and  hence  any  kind  of  busin 
tion,  or  intercourse. 

Dtot  thy  bKad  to  the  baogTy,  and  b 
\h»i  are  cut  out  to  thy  koas«.  im 

And  with  the  ooe  lamb,  a  tenth  4m< 
gled  with  Ihe  foaith  part  of  m  hin  of  b< 

S» 

Tho  trearberoat  dealtr  dealttk  tread 
the  apoiler  apvileth.  /i 

He  kept  bis  pmiient  a  fal  freal 
In  bourea  by  hia  magike  oaturel 
Chamcer.     Pral,  to 

Neither  cu>  the  Irtah,  nnr  yet  the  I 
think  thrmselvci  wronged,  uiir  hardly 
have  that  which  ii  none  of  their  own  fiv 

Wfa«D  mea*«  «lVrctioA«  do  fnma  d 
tliey  ar«  in  dcft>n(c  of  critrat  toor*  «ft 
tUat,  xhma,  fur  llx*  innst  pAit^  MMuid  bet 
muuteuuicc  of  tniih. 

Conc«rDuif  (he  JemUmgt  of  men  wl 
gnveromeat,  and  aV-o  whom  thft  eurcutii 
bvLoogcih,  tliey  hftve  their  jadft,  «' 
htairan. 

But    <hi*  ««s   Dpither    use  pop*V  t 
prioce**  tlvtuoy  :   b*  muM  wriu  A  i 
(bat  meaiu  to  Uill  of  all  their  4t 


SotaeUwe*  h^  iK«t  4mU  b«t««m  i 
r»i*irtb  h»ovn  trtditvith  both,  hy  | 
iDtf  reat  than  ha  hftOi  in  ailbar. 
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better  to  Jtmt  by  tpecch  llian  by 
I  ij  a  loan  himsrU.  iliui  by  the  meJialioa 

U. 
ividi  thrta  ihM  «evp»  AoUx  rate  fntne  deoi; 
r  ftmUd  a(  u  double  death.       Shalufeare^ 

I  Two  d*rp  FDcmin, 

Eaod  mr  awact  aleep'*  dUturbcn, 
roald  have  ibee  deal  apon.      /d. 
What  thea*  are '. 
ilr»limgi  I«ach  them  to  aoapect 
Miirn.  li. 

cold  bttaineaa  doth  a  man  miapend 
(?;■<  M  life  in  '  In  icaltcring  complimeoU, 
Mil  Tiiils.  Ben  Jofutm^ 

m  kmt  at,  t  ahoold  know  what  pauion  to 

II  Sidney. 
■  ■Ik  iiifhl  the  weeps,  and  her  lean  fall 
Ikrikeck*  along,  and  none  of  all 
Maansfort  ber.     Perfidiously 

I  kire  iicli,  and  now  are  enemy. 

On  the  Lammlal.  of  Jmmy. 

rommanded    to    remain    in  the 
tlie  people,  easy  to  be  dealt  witli 
I  ia  fear.  Hayward. 

I  daalwyi  with  men,  are  the  aids  and 
t  lo  na  in  the  pannit  of  piety. 

Hitmtmrnd. 
Who  then  (ball  guide 
bf   Wha  defrod  T     Will  ibcy  not  deal 
Ik  kii  faOswen,  than  with  bini  they  dealt  ? 

HiUim. 
ilkifca4«  that  a  piece  of  d«a/,  far  thicker 
pmU  nnly  imagine,  bein|:  purpmely  inter- 
ata  Wf  eye,  placed   in  a  mom,  and  the 
|ll|fat,  was  not  only  somewhat  transparent, 

BUM  thraagh  a  lovely  red. 
Bojfle  im  Col4furf, 
toly  eteicise  this  providence  towards 
t,  but  be  deail  thus   also  with  other 
TiUatton. 
bay  and  aall,  they  deal  and  traffic.  Samk. 
f  lAma  Bartr  so  mach   as  do*]bted  of  the 
t  syMlnal  eatnte  i  and,  if  so,  they  have 
r  maon,  a  great  dsai,  to  doubt  of  it. 
Id. 
^bcoken  truncheon  dealt  his  blows. 
Dry  dm. 
1  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poenu, 
;  dl  b  lo  b«  spoken  of  the  dead.     Id. 
»  ba^  tbc  vrngeance  of  Iby  darts, 
M^  dnotad  ianse  fell, 
tf  tkisofb  tba  akie*  llie  fealheied  deaths 
m*mll.  Id. 

>  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  nor 
>  andcntAnding  aright.  Locke. 

od  maids  in  palmistry  he  deafr, 

which  be  first  reveals.   Prior, 

I  nenu  of  ibe  cause,  as  wvll  as  uf  the 
I  thus  rfmil  witb  by  Ibcir  eounlty. 
Swi/t. 
like  muse  her  aid  impart, 
1  la  all  the  terms  of  art  ( 

nniotts  numbers  put 
,  tb«  ahttffle,  and  the  rut !  Id. 

I  witb  these  small  dealeri  in  wit  and 

(tvt  ibnuclves  a  title  from  their  first 
j"  Id. 

Bl  Mtidu  even  the  countenancing  a 
Ul  Maa*  ;  which  Is  a  popular  way  of 
I  jHtea»   thai  Boma    men    have  deaU   in, 
I  which  they  propoaed  to 


Wherever  I  nnd  a  great  deui  of  gratitude  in  a  porr 
man,  I  uke  it  for  granted  there  would  be  as  mucp 
generosity  if  he  were  a  rich  man.  Pope. 

You  wTOio  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend, 
deatimg  plainly  with  me  in  the  matter  of  my  own 
trifles.  Id. 

Among  auibon,  none  draw  upon  themsalva*  more 
displeasure  than  those  who  danJ  in  political  matteti. 

ilddisM. 

The  business  of  mankind,  in  this  life,  being  rather 
to  act  than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  ia 
deaii  them  accordingly.  /d. 

True  logick  is  not  that  noisy  thing  that  deoii  all  is 
dispute,  to  which  the  former  ages  had  debased  it. 

Watit'it  L^ek. 
How  Spain  prepares  her  banners  to  unfold. 
And  Rome  deali  out  her  blessings  and  her  gold. 

TVJUU. 
The  nightly  mallet  ieaU  resounding  blows. 

OV- 
Nature    seldom   forms   an    universal  genius  ;   but 
dealt  out  her  favours  in  the  present  state  with  a  par- 
simonious hand.  JAuen. 

I  do  readily  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wars, 
seditions,  and  troubles  of  the  world  did  formerly 
turn  upon  the  contention  between  interests  that  went 
by  the  names  of  protestant  and  catholic.  Burke. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and 
Fire 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride  ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarcha  ride. 
Where  the  car  climbed  the  capiiol.  Byroa. 

Deal,  in  carpentry,  a  thin  kind  of  fir  pUnk, 
fnrmedby  sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a  great 
many  longitudinal  divijions,  of  greater  or  lesi 
thickneu  according  to  the  purposes  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve.  A  good  method  of  seasoning 
planks  for  deal,  is  to  throw  ihem  into  salt  water 
as  siK)n  as  they  are  sawed,  and  keep  them  there 
three  or  four  days,  frequently  turning  them.  In 
this  case  they  will  be  renders!  much  harder,  by 
drying  afterwards  in  the  air  and  sun;  but  neither 
this,  r»or  any  other  method  yet  known,  will  pre- 
serve them  from  shrinking.  Hods  of  deal  expand 
laterally,  or  cross  the  grain,  in  moist  weather.and 
contract  again  in  dry. 

Deal.,  in  geography,  a  market  town  and  sea- 
port of  Kent,  between  Dover  and  Sandwich,  and 
supposed  to  l)e  the  Dola  of  Nennius,  and  situa- 
tea  on  a  flat  and  level  coast.  The  town  of  Deal, 
except  it  may  be  tlie  sea's  shrinking  a  little  from 
it,  is  in  much  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
ever  was,  even  from  the  earliest  accounts.  Dr. 
Halley  has  proved,  in  his  Misc«llane-.i  Curiosa, 
that  Julius  CsBsat  landed  here,  August  26th, 
A.  A.  C.  55.  The  great  conveniency  of  l.inding 
has  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  place ;  so  thot 
it  is  large  and  populous,  divided  into  the  upper 
and  lower  town«,  adorned  with  many  buildings, 
and  IS  inefl'ect  the  principal  place  on  the  Downs. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch;  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  round  tower, 
containing  apartments  for  the  captain  and  other 
ofiicers,  and  a  battery.  The  batteries  and  mar- 
tello  towers,  constructed  during  the  late  war, 
command  from  the  eminences,  every  access  to  th« 
shore.    Anchors,  cables,  &c.,  are  always  ready  to 


«!«(««  <iiw(«iM*  «  trji^Cmti,  «u»  ««i  «ui  am 
**m  "A*  **-»  *<»  f.v,,«!  v^Mta.  Iltarjr  VIJI, 
*^  »*>V*-»'''*  '^  mr^%,  'nmttm-»t^  {»n 

>^  fA^  v<<  l-^t/^irvAii  w»  kf/^AMtoJ  V»  two*  -ij?- 

</<*«>  'J  »-.«/*  if.  w*  'JWi(/i«rT,  tvt  'ia^v^  tiMs 
t%i/^fn',/.,  ■41A  «/>  •ntt^iy  Of.ihtr!'in%,  atbd  V^''^ 
kt*  MW<x';.<M  V/  tttttAtt  Vitr'h.  'l'vi».  'A  fyr  r.,*ni 
UMti>l4l¥llt  Ml,  i/f  *  tlu/rtfi  'li^tW.,  Hotaii^l  \/y 
ruUttt  'A  «M  kx»ir'»  l*»t*T«  (alt^ti,  »ii/y/ut  Wto 
ly/«)  /,» t/tuhimutuMi.  TJ«»  w'/fj  N  iiV/  i'l^fAuul 
I/,  At-  >  ttt*1  tAlnAi*  lA  'AtUui  MKiiltw  UiurciMS 

<l«wi  </<  i«i*  utifit*,  lit*:  <!<«<«  (/  St,  f/««rKe'( 
<fc»|Hl  m  Wirtdwrr,  a>>/|  lU  iltstu  "A  H'ifMm%  in 

IVMTI    'Hm!  <1*«II  lUlfl  l}l4[iU:l  »HI  t)u!  »Ail>Cll  of  Oie 

I>mIk/i>,  t»  «««)<(  liiia  Willi  i<Mtr  swlrKx  in  ilbin 
lA  n>\$nfiii,  M  wkII  *•  III  Ukt  l<;in|Mral  omtxtat 
lA  \m  Mui  Wb*n  ilw  r»«l  of  tlM  ckiKv  were 
•rilli/l  III  III*  wrvervl  |Miiilieii  lA  ear-li  ilKKewr, 
lli*M  w*fe  iKtrfvod  6/f  t>i«  (^lel>ratWA>  <A  divine 
•crfii*  in  itia  tudiop'i  own  (*lliwinl ;  and  the 
iMiKdA  l>wni,  wlw  \tnmAtA  intr  Umi  re*t,  o>>Uined 
iIm  iwttin  'if  il«Mniit,  i»r  dean,  being,  i>robabl]r,  at 
ArM  aiipinlMi  in  iii|i«fin)*nd  ten  camin*  or  pre- 
liMMlanni.  'Hi*  (.'tM(rt«r,  MioMiUnc  of  canont  or 
pniUn<l«(Mi,  aia  •ometimM  appointed  by  the 
M«|,  wtMliin^i  by  tbf>  biihop,  and  tomrlimf* 


I>CAjra0PEzr.ja.  f  >•« 


•Ttt. 
'—  BIT ;  Is 

Bzm.  X. 


DxaZ'lt.  act.  i»rj,  1;  • 

Dial's xi«.  «-  t  3«Trc=i: 

TLaoi  oc  beai»«  ;  Ti.-ikiMS , 

KaZO!:. 


f*  ■•  rar*Iy  tM^u^  *a£  ihts.   &l«o 

Yo«r  brotber  Glo'cter  h*xcs  yi 
— Oh,  no,  be  Ion*  mr,  ud  hr  boidi 

My  brodicr  bold*  yoa  veil,  aad  ia  dia 
balb  bolp  to  effect  joor  ynwinf    lamaj 

Tbat  lot 
I  rMTwd  from  thee,  ^ear ;  and  mr  tnie 
Hatb  vir^ned  it  e'er  btdcc.  id. 

Where  life  ii  dearr,  who  caret  for  coi 
Tbat,  apeiU,  is  coontrd  gaine  ;  and  >par 
Bp.  HaU. 

O  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradiae,  dmUmghi  with  laatiitg 
li*  who  bate*  hi*  neigbboor  moctall 

teo,  mast  profca*  all  the  rfranou  nf  [n 

rtadiwM  to  irrve  biro. 
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Se«,  ray  itar, 
Uh  naiurv  fau  idomcd  tlie  year. 

DryJen, 
lU  faarljf  pay  foi  foidi  Cornworn ; 
■d  i«t)rd>,  and  thields,  oa  Tyber  bora. 

/d. 
ifiqrAf  hle»»ia|r«  happen  every  day, 
mtrw  not  (or  what  thingf  Co  pray.       In, 
ike  pleasing  noomenU,  in  ahipnce  my 
Ha|«  «iiher  to  rend  fomething  from  you, 

{M«tcthing  Co  yon  \  yet  1  never  do  ic  bat 
Vtaii  a  ften<ib1e  regret,  tliat  1  cannot  pour 
I  alikt  my  bran  it  «o  big  with,  which  is 
Ihii*  yonr  dear  lelf  (in  a  pauionitc  re- 
■rf  pwinde)  than  I  can  tell  yon. 

Ladg  Huutl'$  Ltiitit. 

I  ipnhibit  trnaaU  fnim  plowing,  which  is 
!■>«■■  of  am.  Swift. 

b  4inctor>  cheat  the  Snuth-«a  year  T 
takVm  when  it  sold  to  d<wr.  Pope. 

M  joy  wu  dterrr  than  the  rest.  Id, 

^w  AjunA.  ibs  btlhes  in  flowing  tears, 
^H^.  Addiaon**  Ovid. 

^H  txnw  this  compliment  was  paid  me, 
^Beb  gratified  by  iL  Thr  approbntiun  of 
^Itaa  brcn,  and  evrr  will  be,  dearer  to 
t  most  dignified  and  lucialive  Biations  in 
lluhup  WattoK, 

\  bs^  ti)  rex  a  thotisaud  eyes  ! 
^Slkv,  damrer  than  the  prise  ! 

Dr.  T.  Bnum. 

If.   Sue  6epe,  frotn  e«fuati,  to  injiii^. 

BiUtr;  liateful ;  grievnus.    An  obsu- 

blt  irequeaily  uted  in  ttiU  sense  by 

^L  this  viM  hu  lif  he  ledde, 

^■lo  in  pi*es  and  eke  in  werre, 

^HBa  tbat  TheMos  hath  derrt. 

^^  Chaucer.      Cant.  TaUt, 

lA  biMMOT  brought  thee  to  their  merdeSj 

ia  mil  so  bloody,  and  so  dear, 

lia*  taaaiesl 

Sttkipeare.     Tmlfth  Night. 
lat  lu  Rtvni. 
k  wbM  olbar  maana  ia  left  onto  as 
ryafl.  Id.     Timm. 


^^rnt  wrsp  me  ap  a-while  : 

^BB  angbt,  you  sifaall  not  grieve 

Iv  acquaintance.  Id.     King  Lear. 

kad  mat  my  dearmt  foe  in  bcAvcn. 

4  seen  that  day.  Id.     Hamlet. 

(■■Islied  wu,  with  bis  dear  sight 
lad  Uotfdln*.         Id.   Tina  Andnmiem. 

JUTs  mh.     Sox.  deam.     Secret,    or 
*'  Here  applied  to  ileep  and 


them  by  a  forest  tide 
r  from  ciie  scorching  ray, 
Fi  nirfnl  voice,  that  deaml^  cried 
ring  shnrlLS.  Spouer. 

H,  a.  •■  The  third  person,  accordin;; 
A*,  of  ^cruan,  to  injure.  Minsheu 
»l)j.  dirr.  denr,  and  tUt,  time :  a  dear 
rlid,  as  used  with  the  Goths,'  says 
HI, '  a  lime  of  deamess.'  Il  ii  mela- 
ipplicd  to  the  mind. 


Deatu'lcss,  tuJj. 
Death-like, 

DEATtlVnOOR, 

Death's-uead, 
DeatiiVman, 

DEATIl'-WAfCH. 


In  times  of  dearth,  it  drained  much  coin  out  of  tb 
kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with  com  from  foreign  pans, 

BoeM. 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  fond  so  long  a  time. 

Shahtjieart. 
Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows. 
Bat  freely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  daorfA. 

MUtM, 
The  French  have  brought  on  themselves  that  dearth 
of  plot,  and  narrowness  of  imagination,  which  may  be 
observed  in  all  their  plays.  Dryden. 

There  have  been  terrible  yean  dearth)  of  com,  and 
every  place  is  strewed  with  beggan ;  but  deortht  are 
cotouion  in  better  climates,  and  our  evils  here  lie  much 
deeper.  Sun/t, 

OKATH,  n.  «.     T      Sax.  beaiS;  Belg.  rfoc/; 
Death-bed,  Teui.  tod,  todt,  thol ;  frotn 

Dkath'ki'l,  ad).  Or.  9ai'oroc,  says  Minsheu 
or  the  Heb.  nn,  doth. 
)  The  ce»s.ntion  or  extinction 
of  lite;  the  state  of  the 
dead  ;  the  immetliate  cause 
or  causer  of  death ;  the 
fin.il  perdition  of  wicked 
men.  A  death's  man  is  a  public  executioner : 
death's  door,  a  near  approach  to  death.  A  dealli- 
watch  is  on  insect  making  a  ticking  noise,  like  a 
watch,  and  supposed  to  presage  death.  The 
other  compounds  seem  to  require  no  explana- 
tion. 

For  the  sorrowe  that  is  aftir  God  worchith  penannce 
into  stidefast  bcelthe,  but  sorrow  of  the  worlde  worchith 
deelh.  nricltf.     2  Car.  vii. 

They  tried  out,  and  said,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there 
is  death  in  the  pot.  2  Kingt  iv.  40. 

lie  is  tJie  mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  that  by 
means  of  dearA,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgres- 
sions, they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise 
uf  eternal  inheritance.  Hth.  \x.  IS. 

Thou  shalt  die  the  dtatht  of  them  that  are  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas.  Emekiet  xxviii.  8. 

We  pray  that  God  will  keep  tis  from  all  sin  and 
wickedness,  from  our  ghostly  enemy,  and  from  ever- 
lasting death.  Chorch  Catcehiim, 

They  were  adraddo  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wanning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth. 

ClMueer.     Prat,  to  Cant.  Tolm. 

He  answered  naught,  but  in  a  traunce  still  lay, 
A  nd  on  those  guileful  dazed  eyes  of  his 
The  cloude  of  death  did  sit,    SpenMer.  Faerie  Vw. 

As  in  matufesting  the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy, 
on  the  severe  stroke  of  his  justice  j  so  in  this,  not  to 
suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live. 


Time  iuelf,   under   the   dcath/al  shade  of  whose 
wings  all  things  wither,  hath  wasted  that  lively  virtue 
of  nature  in  man,  and  beasts,  and  plants.      Raleigh. 
In  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 

Shahepeare. 

I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  dtath'i  head,  with  a 
bone  in  his  month,  than  to  either  of  these.  Id, 

He's  dead  ;  I'm  only  sorry 
Be  bad  no  other  dealheman.  Id, 

Death,  a  necessary  end. 
Wilt  cone  wb«D  it  will  come. 

Id.    Jutim  (hamr. 


DEA 

Sweet  •onl,  take  bead,  take  head  ol  paqin; ; 
Tkoa  ait  on  thy  deatk-iid.  U.  OtUlo. 

liifa,  by  thii  dtath  abled,  ihall  contioU 
Death,  whom  thy  death  ilew ;  aor  ihall  to  me 
Fear  of  fint  or  last  death  bring  miieria. 
If  in  thy  life'*  book  my  name  thon  enioH. 

Dmrne.    Dkime  Peemt. 

Than  wai  a  poor  young  woman,  that  had  bronght 
henelf  eren  to  death't  door  with  grief  for  her  aiek 
husband.  L'  Silramge. 

.  No  blacks,  nor  sonl-belU,  nor  daart't  \eaii  on  our 
rings,  nor  faneral  sennons,  nor  lomba,  nor  epitaphs, 
can  fix  oar  hearts  enough  upon  our  frail  and  miserable 
condition.  &Aop  HaO.     Strwum  30, 

On  seas,  on  earth,  and  ail  that  in  them  dwell, 
A  demOUh  qoiet  and  deep  silence  fell.  ITaiisr. 

Blood,  death,  and  deaihfiil  deeds,  an  ia  that  wmsc, 
Roia,  destraction  at  the  otmost  poinu  Jftilni. 

A  deattUts  sleep ! 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life !  U, 

Ood  hath  only  immortality,  thoogh  angels  and  hn- 
man  souls  be  dm<Ueat.  Bogle. 

I  myself  knew  a  person  of  great  saaeti^,  who  was 
aflkted  to  itath't^Aeor  with  a  Tomitiog. 

Teafior't  Wortl^  Cemmmaeaml. 
Tlieae  are  soch  things  as  a  man  shall  remember 
with  joy  npim  his  dealh-hed ;  sach  as  shall  cheer  and 
warm  his  heart,  even  in  that  last  and  bitter  agony. 

SomA't  Semau. 
He  mnst  his  acts  rereal, 
Fmai  the  first  moment  of  his  >ital  breath. 
To  his  last  boor  of  onrepcnting  death,       Drydem, 
Th^  rooad  oar  isart  >«d  every  friend  shonld  ran, 
Aad  joy  US  of  oar  oonqaest  early  won.     M.  FaUet. 

Toar  craelty  was  soch,  as  you  would  iqwre  his  life 
for  many  deathfid  torments.  SUteg. 

Faith  and  hope  themsclres  shall  die. 
While  dmlUiu  charity  remains.  Frier. 

X  daeHh-ted  repentance  oagbt  not  indeed  tu  be  ne- 
glected, because  it  is  the  last  thing  that  we  can  do. 

Atterbarf. 

Oft,  as  in  ury  rings  they  skim  the  heath. 
The  dam'roas  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death.  Pope. 

Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death  Mhe  slumber,  and  a  dread  repose.  Id, 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deathJU  scene ;  princes  on  princes  rdled.     Id, 

Hiaers  are  mackworots,  silkwonas  beaas, 
Aad  d»st>»is>r>»t  physicians.  fd. 

He  caught  his  death  the  last  couaty-aeasiooa,  where 
he  woul'l  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow-wo- 
maa.  Addiaom, 

The  soleam  dimthtealch  clicked  the  boar  she  dird. 

Cay. 

We  learn  to  presage  approachin;;  drain  ia  a  family 
Sy  raveas,  aad  little  worms,  which  we  therefore  rail 
a'dealt—fc*.  '    ft'atti. 

Peath  opens  the  gatr  of  fame,  and  «hnts  thr  gtate 
of  rary  afirr  it, — it  unlooses  the  chain  of  the  captive, 
aad  puu  the  bondsmaa's  task  into  aoolhrr  man's 
hands.  Sirrmf. 

Heaveiu!    oa  mj    sight   what    saagaine    colours 

Snain's  deeiUem  shame  !  the  crimes  of  osodeia  days  ' 
Whrn  avsncr,  skfoudrd  ia  rcligioQ's  robr, 
^aiU-d  la  thr  west,  aad  slsajibtrrrd  half  thr  clobc. 

IKtnnm, 

Krrr  tinrr  ihr  paasinj;  of  the  arts,  whirh   paaish 

with  death,  thr  Mealtim  ia  shops,   «r  houses,  or  na 

heard  ship*,  propmy  at  rrrtaia  stated  valaea.  jariee 

hava,  tnm  aMtirea  at  hamaaiiy.  bcea  ia  the  habit  af 
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fieqaently  finding  by  their  verdicts,  that 
stolen  were  worth  much  leas  than  had  I 
proved.  Sir  I 

Horribly  beantifiil !  but  on  the  verge 
•  From  side  to  side,  beaeath  the  gliiierio| 
Aa  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-lied,  and,  unwo 
Ita  steady  dye*,  while  all  aitnind  ia  ton 
By  the  distracted  waters. 

Death  is  generally  coosidered  as  t 
tion  of  the  soul  fiom  the  body ;  in  wl 
it  stands  opposed  to  life,  which  consis 
union.  Pnysicians  have  defined  de 
total  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  t 
and  a  cessation  of  the  animal  and  vital 
conaeouent  thereon,  as  respiration,  : 
&c.  The  signs  of  death  are  in  many  < 
tmcertain.  If  we  consult  what  Wi 
Bruchier  have  said  on  this  subject,  wi 
convinced,  that  between  life  and  death 
is  10  very  undistinguishable,  that  all  tl 
of  art  can  scarcely  determine  where  the 
and  the  other  begins.  The  color  of  t 
the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  the  supi 
the  joints,  are  but  uncertain  signs  o) 
snbsisting ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  th< 
of  the  complexion,  the  coldness  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  extremities,  the  cessati 
motion,  and  the  total  insensibility  of 
at*  but  uncertain  marks  of  death  begut 
same  manner  also,  with  regard  to  the 
breathing ;  these  motions  are  often  so  i 
't  it  impossible  to  perceive  them.  T 
to  be  a  caution  against  hasty  burials, 
in  cases  of  sudden  death,  drowning, 
DaowMisc. 

Death,  in  law.  The  law  makes  a  < 
between  natural  and  civil  death.  1.  C 
takes  place,  where  a  person  is  not  actu 
but  adjudged  so  by  Uw.  Thus,  if  an 
for  whose  life  an  estate  is  granted,  re 
yond  sea,  or  is  otherwise  absent,  sei 
and  no  proof  of  his  being  alive,  he  si 
counted  naturally  dead.  2.  Natu: 
means  a  person  actually  dead. 

Death-Watch,  in  natural  history, 
of  fermes,  so  called  on  account  of  an 
tion,  that  its  beating  <ir  ticking  in  a  s 
is  a  sure  sign  of  death.    See  Fermes. 

nE.\L  R.\TE,  r.  a.  kpart.  pass.  \ 

DEAvaATios,  n,  t.  )  rw 

gilded. 

And  while  thr  twilight  and  the  rowis  re 
Of  Phcrbus'  light  wrrr  dtavat  alikr. 

CheaoT,  Cxmp.  of  Blac 

nKB.\CCH.VTU>N.  n. .».  Lat.  dt 
\  raging  ;  a  madness. 

r)KB.\lt,  r.  a.     From  de  and  bar. 
To  cvclude;  to  preclude;  to  shut  out 
ihiUj: ;  to  hinder. 

The  same  boats  and  thr  same  buildiitg- 
ia  rountrir*  di'tuwnj  from  all  commrrrr  hy 
BHWntaiu.  lakes,  aad  desrns.  Kaleigl 

5ot  so  strictly  b»lh  rir  l«^ni  imposed 
t<abour.  as  to  dr^r  uii  vhm  wr  nerd 
Reftvahiaeat.  whrthrr  food,  or  talk  betwi 
r«o4«rthe  nuad. 
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tcli««t*i  poverty 
»y  of  hi*  wtmi^J  fre  ? 
Btiiop  aUL'i  Satirn,  v.  3. 
I  to  nuln  «■  caay.  U  rmp1nye<S  in 
rttiin  upoo  Oft,    ia  debarring  \t»  of 
d  i«  czoMtag  oar  ndst   rrBsonoMe  dc- 

Siri/t. 
*.  o-     Lat.    from  de  and    burtia. 
bis  bratxl, 

,r.  a.  &n.    Fi.debar<}uer.    To  dis- 
■  KuBAiiK.     Also  to  strip  a  tree  of 
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I  k  appean  Uiat  die  kranchct  of  dt- 
HfTodace  fever  1eaf<buJi,  aod  more 
fUk  laai  drcumtlance  1  suppoae  inusl 
Ir  kMSg  aooner  or  latrr  iebarktd  in  Che 
^  i>anrm. 

,«.■.}  Old  Fr.  debat,  from  <A: 
■.(.  ?«nd  frotf.  SeeBksE.  To 
(»t.  5  reduce,  degrade,  adulterate, 
iia:tb. 

.ti  Biinf  God't  name  in  vaia.  to  dt- 
fth  friroloiu  diipaic*.      Uoaker. 
I  and  hard,  no  (lone 
\  touch  thrnn  on.  ffudibriu* 

otn.  which  was  raitrh  adultfrarcd 
I  and  troublet  of  king  Stephen 
Hale. 
>  tracb,  that  pleasure   and  ipq. 
>Waal«.  Broome  on  the  Qdi)my. 
t  of  that  ^priirhlly  faculty, 
t  b«  Blade  tlie  interpreior  lo  a  f  oat 
Ceeenuam/  d/  tin  Ttmgm. 
tfi»  peaacMJnai  haa  not  iciture  to  coosi- 
tflit  riprnae,   aod  will  out  d*'baM  hira- 
iapaat  of  rvrty  thBc.  Drj/den. 

^■pi,  yet  himtrlf  not  free  ; 
Ny  pover,  debtued  by  dignity.        Id. 
yati  mtM  ailveTt  you  dtboM  geld  ;  for 
cuodiliOB  of  two  tbinp  put  ia  opposite 
b  tt  (^  ooe  rifca,  the  other  falla. 

iLotke. 
rrful  of  not   letting  bit  tubjeda 
betray  bim  intn  a  mcanneaa  of  ex- 
jldifuoii. 
U,  •.  n.  &  R.  s.  N    Fr.  dektttlrr  ; 
\^.  flla\.  ttelHilire, 

\  from  Lat.  lin- 
i  fHO,   to    beat. 
J  To  controvert, 
IT  :  SIS  a  neuter  verb  to  delil)e- 
a  or  upon):    lo  dispute.     Oeb.'ite- 

I:;  Ital)lc  or  likely  lo  be  con- 
il«,  a  formal  and  personal  dis> 
»   th«  hodi    pUynyngr   more  wor- 
t  failide,  that  drltate  Ik  not  in  the 
WMf.  1  fir  12. 
irflh  thy  neighbour  himiclf,  and 
r.        Prmterht  ixv.  9. 
fit  '  •  ye  nhuld  beti  hende, 

olat, 
Bl  have  no  Mat, 

Chaaen.  CamL.  Tula. 
f  ^our  •rvtral  aiiita 
Hderrd  and  d^mted  on. 

ShakMjtenre. 
BveB  doUi  give  tuccccsful  end 

letdl. 
riclified.  IH. 


WitJioul  deiiatement  further,  more  nrlcH. 
He  fboiilt]  the  bearer*  put  to  tuddcn  dfath.  id. 

Hove  I  not  vowed  fnr  jhunnintc  such  dehaie, 
(Pardon  yc  Satyrr«\  to  dogrnerate  ! 
And,  wading  low  in  thi>  plebeian  lalte, 
That  no  lalt  wave  ahall  froath  upon  my  backe. 

Bp,  Hall.  SiUim,  iv.  4. 

The  French  requested,  that  the  debatiMe  gronnd, 
and  the  Srotti^b  hostages,  might  be  restored  lo  the 
Scots.  Hayvjard. 

Ho  could  not  debate  any  thing  without  tome  com- 
motion, even  when  the  argtunent  was  not  of  moment. 

Clarmdtn. 

T'w  thine  lo  ruin  realms,  o'eitnm  a  state  ; 
Bctwiat  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  debate.    Uryden. 

A  way  that  men  ordinarily  use,  to  force  others  to 
submit  to  their  judgments,  and  receive  their  opinion 
in  debate,  is  to  require  the  adversary  to  admit  what 
they  atlcdge  as  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a  better.  ZocAe. 

He  presents  that  great  soul  debating  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  life  and  death  with  his  intimate  friends. 

Tatter. 
Tt  is  to  diffuse  a  light  over  the  understanding,  in 
our  enquiries  after  truth,  and  not  to  furnish  the  tongue 
with  debate  and  controversy.  Watte't  Lttgiclu 

tt  is  knowledge  and  eaperieace  that  make  a  dehmler, 

CSe^erJieU. 
DEBAUCH',  o.  u.  tc  n.  i.T       Fr.  tietbaucher  ; 
Debauchee',  n.  i.  from   Lat.   ilebtic- 

Debai'ch'eh,  S-fhor,  to  offer  sa- 

DEBAtJcu'EKT,  orifice  tollacclius  : 

nEBAtrcii'MFST.  J  anciently   written 

in  our  languape  dfhoise  and  debosh.  To  corrupt ; 
lo  violate;  to   vitiate,   whether  by  Ifwdness  or 
intemperance :  .i  tit  or  habit  of  intemperance  or 
lewdness.     Dcbaiieliery,  the  constant  practice  of 
tliein.     A  debauchee  is  one  who  is  liimself  de- 
voted to  lewdness  or  excess ;  a  deb.iuclier,  one 
who  corrupts  others,  or  seduces  them  into  vice. 
Iferc  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squirea 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debawhed,  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  naannera. 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn.       ShaJupeare.    King  Leor, 
Reason  cmce  debavehed,  is  worse  than  brutishnoM. 
Bp.  Hall,    (kmtemplatuiu. 
They  told  them  ancient  stories  of  the  ravishment 
of  chaste   maidens,  or  the  debtntchment  of  nations,  or 
the  extreme  poverty  of  learned  persons. 

Taj/tar't  Rvle  of  Holy  Living. 
This  it  is  to  counsel  things  that  arc  unjust ;  first,  to 
debauch  a  king  to  break  his  laws,   and   then  to  aeek 
protection,  Drj/deti'i  Spanith  Friar, 

The  first  pbysiciaiis  by  debameh  were  made  j 
Bacass  began,  and  alolli  iostaina,  the  Ijade. 

Drylm. 
A  man  must  have  got  hia  conscience  thoroughly 
detitruched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to  the 
hrichi  of  iiin.  Stmlk, 

Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  greateat  debtniehet$ 
among  us  lo  change  their  lives,  wo  should  find  it  no 
very  hard  matter  to  change  their  judgmenta.  W. 

Oppose  vices  by  Iheir  contrary  virtues  ;  hypocrisy 
by  sober  pietyt  and  debauchery  by  temperance. 

Spratl. 
He  will  for  some  lime  contain   himself  within  the 
l<ounds  of  sobriety ;  till  within  a  little  while  h»  rect>- 
vers  his  former  debaveh,  and  is  well  a^ain,  and  tbea 
his  appetite  returns.  Calamf/. 

No  man's  reason  did  ever  dictate  to  bim,  that  it  it 
rcisonablc  for  him  to^tmtcA  himaclf  by  inUmperanc* 
and  brutish  aenraaliiy.  TUUutm, 
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DebiMiditd  from  DaUin;,  boo  can  wo  nlUh  bcr  ge- 
imiiie  productions  t  At  well  might  ft  mkn  distinguish 
objects  through  the  medium  of  a  |in«m,  (bat  prcscDts 
liotbing  but  a  variety  of  coloun  to  the  eye,  or  a  maid 
pining  in  the  grcco  uckaen  prefcs  a  biscuit  to  a 
rindcr.  SmoUel. 

DEBE'L,  r.  0.  ~%  Laf.  JeicHo.  Tocon- 
Debe'llati:,  11.  a.  >  quer  ;  to  overcome  in 
Debella'tion,  »i.  ».  y  wa^    Obsolete. 

It  dolb  notably  set  forth  the  consent  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  in  the  approbstion  of  tbt  extiipating  and  de- 
beUatiiig  of  gianti,  monsters,  and  foreign  tyrauu,  not 
only  as  lawfol,  bat  aa  meritorious  even  of  divine  ho- 
nonr.  BtuomU  Holy  War, 

Him  long  of  old 
Tboa  didst  dei*/,  and  down  from  faraven  cast 
With  all  bis  army.  Miilm. 

DEBENTITRE,  n.  1. 1       Lat.    dcbcnlur,   of 

DEBEWTCBtn,  piir/.     S  debco,    to    owe.      A 

note  of  debt,  generally   now    used    respecting 

roods  entitled  to  an  allowance  at  tne  custom- 

houie. 

You  modem  wits,  should  each  man  bring  bis  claim. 
Have  desperate  dehcntwe*  on  your  fame  \ 
And  little  would  be  left  you,  I'm  afraid. 
If  all  your  debts  to  Greece  and  Rome  were  paid. 

Saiift. 

Debenture  is  used  at  the  custom-house  for 

a  kind  of  certificate,  signed  by  the  olGceri  of  the 

ciutoros,  wliich  entitles  a  merchant,  exporting 

goods,  to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  draw  back. 

The  forms  of  debentures  vary  according  to  the 

merchandise  exported. 

DEBILITATE,  v.  aA      Lat.  dibUilo,  of  de 

Debi'le,  adj.  'and   luibxlis,   fit,   pro- 

Debilita'tiok,  n. >.  ^per.  Toweaken  ;make 

Debi'litt.  n.  I.  5 unfit  for  exertion;  to 

emasculate.     Uebile   is  weak,   enfeebled.     The 

lubstanlives  express    a   confirmed   or  habitual 

stale  of  weakness. 

I  have  not  wBfhrd  my  nose  that  bled. 
Or  foiled  some  debile  wrelch,  which  without  note 
There's  many  else  have  done.  ShaJupearc, 

Methinks  I  am  par'akrr  of  thy  passion. 
And  in  thy  case  do  glass  mine  own  dehilitg. 

Sidney. 

The  wcaknesa  cannot  return  any  thing  of  sirengtb, 
honour,  or  ulcty  la  the  bead,  but  a  dtbiiitaium  and 
rain.  Kmg  Charles 

I'he  spirits  being  rendered  langnid,  arc  incapable  of 
purifying  the  blood,  and  djtlnittafed  in  attracting  nu- 
trimrnt.  Hanry  on  Conmmitptiotu, 

In  (iie  lost  of  the  eye.  tlie  lust  of  (he  flesh,  and  the 
ride  of  life,  ihry  seemed  as  weakly  lo  fail  as  ih^ir 
tfafed  puRLchty  ever  after. 

Bromnt't  KWiyar  Bmun. 

AUmcol  (oo  vaporous  or  penpirabtc  will  subject  it 
Ce  Oic  incouvcnicncies  of  too  strong  a  perspiration, 
which  are  deltUity,  faiotuess,  and  sotuctiuict  suddru 
death.  Arlmthnol. 

Tha*  Ceaacianee  pluda  her  cause  wilhm  the  breast, 
ThoBgh  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  tuppieascd. 
And  calls  a  creature  funucd  for  God  alone. 
Kor  Ueavcu's  high  purposes,  and  not  hu  own. 
Calls  hiin  away  from  scl&sh  cuds  and  alms. 
From  what  dMlitaUt  and  what  Innsmrs, 


UEBIR,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
city  of  Palestine,    in  the  southern 
tnbe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron 
called  Kirjath'sepher,  and  Kirjai 
Josh.  XV.  15,  49. 

DE-BOIS-BLANC,  an  island  of 
States,  belonging  to  the  north-westeni 
which  was  a  voluntary  gift  of  the  Ch 
Indians,   at  the  treaty  of  peace,  condj 
general  Wayne,  at  GreenviUe,  in  17M. 

DRB'ONAIR,  (»/;.  I       Fr.   dtbomiu 

Debonair'ly,  (ufv.  i  bably   from  ifc 
Civil;  gentle;  courteous;  well-bred;  (j 

He,  in  the  bnt  flowre  of  my  freahcat  age. 
Betrothed  mc  unto  the  only  haire 
Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  ai(*^ 
Was  novcr  prince  so  faithful  and  so  fane. 
Was  never  orince  so  meek  and  Jgftni— liii, 

Am 


Crying,  let  be  that  lady 

Zephyr  met  her  once  a-mayiog  ; 
Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  £ajrj 
So  buKom,  blithe,  and  ds&utiosr, 


The  nature  of  the  one  is  dghonair  and  aa 

of  the  other,  retired    and  supercilious  ^  the  I 

and  sprigbtful,  the  other  slow  and  satomiaw 

tfow«l-«  Vt 

And  she  ihsl  was  not  only 
But  was  withal  discreet  and 
Resolved  the  passive  doctrine  tofialAl. 

DEBORAH,  ma-i,   Heb.;   i.e.  » 
nurse  of  Rebecca,  whom  she  accompan 
Padanaram,  and  survived.     She  lived  tl 
family  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  n 
where   she  was    buried    under   an 
xiiv.  59.  xixv.  8. 

Deborau,  a  prophetess,  poetess,  and' 
Israel,  who  excited  Barak  lo  deliver  his' 
from  the  oppressions  of  Jabin.  See 
Her  message  to  Barak,  her  reprtxif 
cowardice,  and  her  song  tipon  llie  jv 
recorded  in  Judges  iv.  Ic  r.  She 
about  A.  M.  26.^1. 

DEBRUISED,  in  heraldrv, 
a  term  peculiar  (o  the  English, 
by  which  is  intimated  the  re- 
straint of  any  animal,  debarred 
of  its  natural  freedom,  by  any 
of  the  Old  marie*  being  laid 
over  it.  ArgCJtl,  a  lion  ram- 
pant; or  debruised  by  a  fesse; 
Charleston. 

DEBT.n.f.  -x    OldFr., 

Dehi'kd,  ;iar(.  tkihuii,o(  dttu 

DcDT'on.  n.  i.  &  adj.  ^Thitt  which  is  | 
Debt-roll,  n.  i.       )  due  lo  aiioUicrJ 
lion,     Deliled   is   used    by    Shaktpcai 
modern  wotd  indebted.    A  debti 
nwcs  money  or  any  other  obligaU 

I  am  d«l<ar  both  In  the   Orteka 
barians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  anwiae. 

ThU  wuriLj  miut  fut  wcl  hU  wit  be««tl*  ^ 
Tber  wUie  no  wight  thai  be  was  tn  '    ' 
So  •tcdfully  tlido  hi*  hit  (u¥rrauic« 
With  hii  b*rgctnct  and  with  ht»  cb«< 
P. 


la 


anouicrj 
tktpcaiw 
btq^fl 

a«MH 
anwiae.l 

beaetUill 
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I  iiui  gntlly  to  Ml :  Well.uys 
I  tiicsi  h«  hath  cftnicd  five  hundred 
I  him  into  the  other  world. 

Baam'i  Apothegms, 
I  lord,  hu  paid  a  loldier't  lUU  ; 
I  bat  till  b«  va«  a  nao, 
1  ha  died.  Skoiipnsn.  Macbeth. 

at  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
1 10  tiaa  geatleman.     Stiaktptare. 
■jaaiaitu  hazard  back  agaio, 
~  ~  }  Kit  ithtor  iot  the  &nt.  /d. 

deitfvh  Dew  defac*!. 
Mm  emit  hu  boota  at  lait. 
Bp.  HaU't  Satirm,  it.  I. 
Ipnl  loaa  a  sea  of  tears  ia  doe ; 
le  dak  Bot  to  be  paid  by  yon. 

WaUfT. 
ef  iapeiial  gtaadeur  is  imitated  by  all 
■beidiaate  aorta  o(  it,  at  if  it  were  a 
They  most  be   cheated  of  a  third 
reilsin;  two  other  thirds  they  most  ex- 
it; ;  lo  that  tbey  remain  drbtort  for  all  the 
of  life,  and  have  ao  way  to  sa- 
U^bM  901  of  the   taccoun  and  supplies 
Cowtfjf. 
a  thoasaad  pounds  in  deblp 
hot—,  and  is  a  mighty  £ret 
Aay  asd  aight.  Swift. 

ridiculous  deridcrof  piety  ; 

sober  jest  of  God  and  reli- 

II  easier  to  be  upon  hi<i  knees  than  to 

iOiaa  :  like  an   impuden*  debtor,  who 

by  Id  talk  familiarly  to  his  creditor,  wilh- 

1^1  what  be  owes.  Pope. 

Mt  apna  the  drtidr  side,  t  find  such  ia- 
MidsB,  tlat  I  want  aritbmetick  to  cast 
■  «b«a  I  look  upon  the  creditor  side,  I 
'  ■■  Uaok  paper.  itiUiapii. 

If  be  his  ample  palm 
aa  ni-fated  shoulder  lay 
',  emit  hit  body,  to  the  touch 
■••atvluiom  knights  were  wool, 

'  castle  is  conveyed.  Phitipi, 

loB  aach,  borrow  the  pillow  of 
iVea»r6,  fueled  if  JohtmM, 

See    F(;iiiis,  and    Na- 


"TK.N  n.  J.  Ut.  debuUitio.  A 
'ver. 
. --  ..lED,  cu/|.  L»l.  decacumi- 
ittg  the  top  cut  oflf. 
)E,ii.  >.  )  Gr,  tint;  Lm.  Jecas 
a.  <.  )  The  lura  of  ten  ;  a  num- 
(ten.  A  decagon  (adding  yuyta, 
I  a  tguTc  in  plane  geomeliy,  cootain- 
lutd  un^. 

MC  only  oat  in  the  nsmber  of  some 
nd«  of  a  few  years,  but  might  be  wide 
•yiada,  and  divera  dasadat  of  years. 

Arsviw'i  Ytdlgar  Kttout: 
periods  of  ycais  ;  as,  lUemlet 
..  ebie^y  for  the  use  of  conipu 
V  dfcrODolofy,  and  astruonmy. 

HolJrr  M  Time. 
I  by  tea-,  whole  ieeedei,  when  thry  dine, 
\  Trofaa  slave  to  pour  the  wine.      Pope. 

)ENCY,ii<  ••  Ti.  liccaJrnce,  Decay  ; 
Dccav. 


DRCAGYNIA,  from  iuta,  ten,  and  y»»>ir,  * 
>wn[i]an,  an  order  in  the  cla^s  decandria,  consist- 
ing of  plants,  whose  flowers  are  furnished  witn 
ten  stamina,  and  the  same  number  of  styles.  See 

BoT.MiY. 

DECALOGUE,  n.  J.  Gr.  6«aXoyoc.  The 
ten  commandments  given  by  God  to  Moses. 

The  rommands  of  Gud  arc  clearly  revealed  both  in 
the  decalvytu  and  ulbcr  parts  of  sacred  wriL 

xrommond. 
Decalogue,  in  theology,  the  ten  command- 
ments, which  were  engraved  by  God  on  two 
tables  of  stone.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  eminence, 
call  these  commandments,  after  Deut.  x.  4,  the 
ten  words,  from  whence  they  had  afterwards  the 
name  of  decalo^e.  The  church  of  Rome  hast, 
in  some  catechisms,  united  the  second  command- 
ment, in  an  abridged  form,  with  the  first;  and, 
to  make  their  number  complete,  has  divided  the 
tenth  into  two.  The  reason  is  obvious.  See 
SlillinEiieet's  Works,  vol.  vi.  It  should,  in  (air- 
ne&s,  however,  be  added,  that  Jews,  as  well  as 
Christians,  have  divided  the  commandments  dif- 
ferently 

DECA'MP,  ».  B.      J     Fr.  dccampCT-.  To  shift 
Deca'mpment,  n.  1.  \  the  camp;  to  move  off. 
Tlie  act  of  shitting  tiie  camp. 

Tlie  king  of  Portugal  would  decamp  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  in  order  to  march  upon  the  encray.       Taller. 
DECAT^T,  r.fi.j      Fr.   decanter ;    Lat.   d,- 
Deca'nteb,  il.  j.  >ron/o-     To  pour  off  gently 
Decanta'tion.   3  by  inclinalioii.     A  decanter 
is  a  vessel   made  for  receiving  wine  perfectly 
clear. 

Take  aqua  fortit  and  dissolve  it  in  ordinary  coined 

silver,  and    pour  the  coloured   solution    into  twelve 

times  as  much  fair  water,   and  then  decant  or  ftltratc 

the  mixture,  that  it  may  be  very  clear.  Bo^le. 

They  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief, 

DeooMl  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef.         Siei/I. 

DECANUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer 
who  presided  over  the  ten  officers,  and  was  head 
of  the  contubemiuro,  or  serJeant  of  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

DECA'PITATE,  v.  a.  »     Lat.  decapilo.    To 

Decapitation.  71.  J.  )  behead.  A  behead- 
ing, or  Decollation,  which  see. 

DECAPOLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  dis- 
trict beyond  Jordan,  almost  wholly  belonging  to 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  before  the  captivity, 
called  Rcthsan  ;  but  after,  occupied  by  heathens. 
It  comprises,  as  the  name  denotes,  ten  principal 
cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  except 
Scythopolis,  which  stood  on  this  side,  but  its 
territory  lay  on  the  other. 

DECAPIK^I,  Decemprimi,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, officers  for  gathering  the  taxes.  The  de- 
caproti  were  also  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead,  or 
to  answer  to  the  emperor,  for  the  quota  potts  of 
such  as  died  out  of  their  own  estates. 

DECASPKHMIJM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  and  icosandria  class  of  plants: 
CAL.  perianth  turbinated,  quinquelid  at  the  apex : 
COR.  five  roundish  petals.  The  stamina  are 
many  filiform  filaments,  a  little  shorter  than  the 
corolla:  pcricaxp.  is  a  dry,  globular,  decemlo- 
cular  berry,  with  soliUry  egg-shaped  seeds. 

DECASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a 
building,  with  an  ordnance  of  ten  coluioos  in 
front,  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was. 
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DECA'V,  r.  0.,  kn.kn.i.}      I'r.  deeheoir  ; 

Deciyeb,  n.t.  t  rroin     Liit.   Je 

»ai cndu.  To  impair;  lo  m»ke  less  in  valuK;  to 
decline ;  lo  lose  excellence ;  to  be  impaired. 

And  if  thy  brofhcr  be  w«xen  poor,  and  fallen  in 
daeay  wtlli  thcr,  tbm  thon  shtiU  rrlicva  hitn. 

£en'<.  %xv.  35. 

Cut  ofl*  a  stock  of  a  tn^,  and  lay  Ihal  which  you 
cut  off  to  putrefy,  to  sre  whetlicr  it  ^\l  dtxog  thr*  rc^t 
uf  the  fttock.  Bncim. 

Tnliriniiy.  that  decayt  iho  wise,  doth  errr  make 
bctlrr  the  fool.  ^hakiptare, 

I  am  the  vpiy  man 
Thai,  from  your  6nt  of  diflTrrcnc^f  and  dtcnif^ 
Have  followfd  your  aaU  Blep«.     /if.    Kiiuj  Lgar. 

Your  water  i«  a  »orr  drenyer  of  yuur  whor^nD  dead 
body.  IH.  Jlamltl. 

She  lias  been  a  line  lady,  and  painta  aiid  hi<It'« 

Her  df<Afn  very  welL  Ben  Jntuon, 

And  those  decHf/»,  to  speak  the  naki^d  iruth. 

Through  the  dficcu  of  agr,  wera  criini>s  of  youth. 

DrnAum. 

lie  was  of  a  very  tinill  and    decayed  fortune,  and 
*of  no  |:uod  education.  Clarendon, 

In  Spain  our  ipringt.  like  old  men's  children,  be 
Dteayed  and  withered  from  their  infancy.     Drydtn. 
The  monarch  oak, 

Three  oentnriea  he  paws,  and  three  he  sinys 

Suprem*  in  state,  and  in  three  more  dccayt. 

Drydtn. 

By  roaaon  of  thu  tenacity  of  Raids,  and  attrition  of 
their  parts,  and  the  weakness  of  elasticity  iu  solids, 
motion  is  much  mure  apt  to  be  lost  than  got,  and  is 
always  upon  the  decay,  Nevlan. 

Each  may  feel  increases  and  dttayi. 

And  sec  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days.  Pope. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 

Vow  lacerated  friendship  claiou  a  tear; 

Year  chases  year,  dec*iy  pursues  decay. 

Still  drops  some  joy  from  withcrinf;  life  away. 

Johnson.   Vanity  of  Human  iVish^. 
Alaa!  the  lofty  city!  and  alas! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumph* !   and  the  day 

When  Brutus  made  the  dagi;er*a  edge  aurpasa 

The  conqueror's  sword  in  hearing  fame  away ! 

Alas,  for  Tally's  yoice,  and  Virgil's  lay. 

And  I>ivy'«  pictured  page  I — but  these  shall  be 

Her  resurrccunn  ;  all  beside— ifccajr.  Byron 

DECCAN,  or  the  Country  of  the  South,  a.-, 
extensive  region  of  Hmdostan,  txiunJed  on  the 
north  by  the  Narbuddah,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Krishna,  or  Kistnah  river,  extending  acrvM  the 
peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  possessed, 
in  former  times,  by  the  rajah  of  Telingana,  and 
the  Hindoo  princes,  and  first  invaded  by  the 
Maliommedans  in  1*293.  They  plulidered  the 
city  of  Oeo(;hir,  now  called  Dowlalabad,  and  thn 
TiKuraof  Pioleiiiy.  lo  the  year  1306  the  city 
and  focttess  were  taken,  and  the  rajali.  Ram  Deo, 
carried  to  Delhi.  In  1323,  Wanmkul,  the  ca- 
pit«l  uf  Teliiiicana,  was  also  taken  by  the  Ma- 
hommci].\iis,  and  the  I  iindoo  dynasty  overthrown. 
Kor  some  iitiic  the   Dcctan  remained  subject  to 

Delhi,  till  ih.      >■■.';■,,:  rebelled,  laid  the 

foundation  •  it  state,    under  the 

title  of  llie  ii    -  .J       . o,  whose  cupit.ll  w;u 

ialbeifa;  this  was  lu  1347.  The  Uhamence 
dyoasty,  consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  conti- 
nued till  the  ycir  151)1.  On  the  dissolution  of 
this  empire,  tlic  l».,x.iti  ,t as  subdivided  into  the 
fiva  fblluwiiif  simles :  lite  Adtl  Sbahy,  or  Hejtr 
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pore  kingdoin  ;  the  Kootub  Shafay,  or 
tlie  Nizam  Sliaby,  or  Ahmednagur 
maud  Shahy,  or  Berar;  the  Beered 
Beeder. 

During  the  reign  of  Atir 
states  were  reduced,  and  the 
ncxed  to  the  kingdom  of  Delhi.  I 
divided  into  six  governments,  rit. 
Ahmednagur,  Beeder,  Golconda,  Bej 
Berar.  In  subsequent  reigns,  these  gl 
cnme  under  the  supcrintendance  of  I 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  a 
court  of  Delhi,  after  the  Persian  il 
1739,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  becanu 
dent,  and  fixed  his  court  at  Hydera 
Mahrattas,  however,  were  now  rising  II 
and  the  nizam  was  obliged  to  cede  Ii 
territorities  now  constituting  the  iti^ 
the  peishwa.     See  HiM)osTa>, 

DECEASE,  0.  n.  &  n.  i.  Lat.  deetd 
from  de  and  cajo,  to  fall.  To  die ;  Mt 
death. 

lie  tcUs  us  Arthur  is  J«c«ii»»<  tg>d 

Lands  are  by  human  law,  in  some  plan 

owner's  decjate,  divided   onto  all    his  (! 

some,  all  descendeth  lo  ihe  clde«t  son. 

Ynu  shall  di« 

Twice  now,  where  olhen,  that  mona 

la  her  fair  arms  holds,  shall  bat  once 

His  latest  victories  still  thickest  cmma. 
As,  near  the  centre,  molion  doib  iaciwiM 

Till  he,  pressed  down  by  his  own  w«i^ 
Did,  like  ihe  vestal,  under  spoils  deceam. 

DECEIT',  i».f.  -J     Oldlr.A 

DECEii'ri:!.,  ai^  ydrcrptuit   * 

DtcEix'FULLr,  adtl.  Icapio,  cofm 
Deceit^fulkevi,  n.s.  )  A  taking  Ir 

fallacy  ;  a  cheat :  deceitful  is,  fraudni 

degree :  deceitfulness,  tendency  to  i0 
.My  lip*  shall  not  speak  wickrdnraa,  nut 

utter  deceit.  Jo 

The  care  of  thia  world,    and  iht  itq! 

richea,  choke  the  word,  and  ha  beeonSMki 

His  demand  ^^ 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  wrlUmeaot  h« 
But  from  dtcoil,  bred  by  necessity.  J 

I  grant  him  blao4 
liiunrioiu,  avaiwioos,  itlse,  i 
Exercise  of  fiins  may  be  d4etUf\ 
course. 

Those,  wbirh  air  plain-heartrd  in  I 
the  bitterest  enemies  U>  deceit  in  otken 
Bp.  HaU; 
Outward    appeanacc*  are  dectil/al   faj 
jadgmeai,  or  aSectinns. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  ha4  J 
And  furuine  amilcd,  dtttiifoU  m  h*r|~ 

Human  naTt:'-  ■-  '>--  --me  now  aa  I 
hrart    ■«   i/^r.  Sc   naceatlQ 

knovting,  and  I  'tr'samc. 

Hr,   who  sllll  expects  deeett. 
Only  tcaclirs  how  to  cheat.  Jm 

A  true  anm  should  put  a  |cn*fo<Hi 
•pwtalors,  uui  cITcei  ihc  ooblest  i 
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B. «.  -x    French,  decevoir  ; 

k'iiki.t,  mlj".  I  \M.    tieciph,  from 

r*»L£>t?s,  n.l.   '•  rfr  and  cuyiiti.     See 
fiH,  iDtcriT.     To  de- 

'iNO.  nor/.  J  luJc,  cheat,  deprive 

bence  iP   mislead,  giiide  inlo  error, 
f  design  or  otherwise.      Deceivahle  is 
I  for  fntuduleut,   and  for  being  liable 
Dibrly  eiposed  to  fraud.     Deceivable- 
both  artfulness,  and  a  liable- 
red. 
Aroofh  ocrssioim  taktn  bi   tho  com- 
M  tm$m]filti  me,  and  bi  Uiat  it  tinugh  oic. 
WtiMf.    Rumat/Ht  vii. 
ijboucc  vitb  cch  wynd  of  tecbyag  ia 
I  of  mea  in  sulil  witt  to  the  dUttyu- 
Id.    Efaiet  i. 
of  unrigbteoasnrsf 

i  Tim.  ii.  10. 
ilvn  with   their    own    dtcnvmni, 
viih  ^oa.  2  Pel.  ii.  13. 

Mdcr  liiiiig  though  it  be  so  j 
^ploar  csti  deemvH  thee, 
)<lcaa  I  more  craft  than  he. 

C/iamrr.  Cant.  Tola. 
to  bt  forborne  in  consamplioos.  for  that 
I  of  the  wine  prey  npoo  tho  vitcid  juice  of 
noa  with  the  ipiriu  of  the  body, 
rob  them  of  Ibeir  notirithmcnt. 
BacMi, 

pt  to  MMMer  of  drformiiy,  not  as  a  ligu, 
,  but  ai  a  cauf  e  which  >cldom 

Ut«t€U  Id. 

P«kia*a  divmiuion  out  of  Fiaoce,  they  in- 
kaK  a*  tf  he  were  detected  for  ■  counlcr- 

Id. 

at  Mon.  ladio,  aigh  no  more  ; 
■n  tmimn  ever : 
in  aea,  and  one  on  ahuro ; 
eaa  ihiny  constant  never.  &alupecn. 

a  wonhy  to  be  cter^nvrf  that  value  tbingi  aa 
BMop  Halt.   Conlemplalitmt. 
^'^''iig   but    fair    promisee,    which 

Hayward. 
O  rrer  failing  trust 
Snafth '  and  oh,  what  nut  in  man 

f  Millm. 

m  aM  only  itcmaUe  in  his  int«2rity,  but 
k  •(  light  in  all  their  clarity. 

Brovpme*$  yvlffur  Sfttmn. 
)  iaftf  ha  thai  love*  not.  Uvea ! 
deceien 

ves.  DetJtam, 

cry  with  trembling  notes, 
their  gasping  liirculs 

DrjfdfH. 

,  or  ges'.arCH,  which  mrn  have 

afraetS  to  mskr  the  mMtnimcnts  of 

la  ooe  Vt  another,  an:  not  tlir 

tiC  dtetwwf,  so  as  to  denominate 

I  ibaio  a  liar  or  detviver.  Houlh. 

haaA  dtntiiwi  into  an  opinion,    that 
fight  of  piimufenitan  to  both  estate 
Locks. 
lbaait«apan<ltng  bcnrl, 

of  tba  aoah  Fops, 

haa  a  p««t  patron,  has  the  advaiitaga  of 


Miv  hap*  nor  fear  dec, 
■laba  aa  hostage  i;iv 


OaimmtHt  «/  llu  Tomgut. 
.  gv  motivas,  we  may  impose 
la  time  we  impose  upon  onr- 
I  aiv  ifscaisiaj;  others,  oar  own 


hraiU  dscwirv  us :  and,  of  all  inpostnres,  aelf-dscspriiM 
is  the  must  dangerous,  because  least  suspected, 

iffuna. 
1  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ; 
But  U't  uf  part  fur  foes :    I  do  believe. 
Though  I  have  found  tliem  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  art;  things, — hopes  which  will  not  d^ 

frtoe. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciliil,  nor  weave 
Snares  fnr  ijie  failing.  Byron. 

DECE'M  BER,  n.  j.  Lm.  december.  The  last 
month  of  the  year,  named  december,  or  the 
tenth  inonlli,  when  the  year  began  in  March. 

What  should  wo  speak  of 
When  we  are  old  as  you  T  Wheo  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December.    Shahipeare. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  and  December  when 
they  wed.  Id.  At  You  Like  II. 

December  is  the  month  wherein  the  sun  en- 
ters the  tropic  of  Capticorn,  and  makes  the 
winter  solstice.  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 
December  was  under  the  protection  of  X'esla. 
Romulus  assigned  it  thirty  days,  Numa  reduced 
it  to  twenty-nine,  which  Julius  Cssar  increased 
to  thirty-one.  In  the  reign  of  Cominodus  this 
month  was  called,  by  way  of  flattery,  Amaxonius, 
in  honor  of  a  courtezan,  whom  that  prince  pas- 
sionately loved,  and  had  painted  like  an  Ama- 
zon; but  tliis  name  died  with  tliat  tyrant.  At 
the  end  of  December  they  had  the  juveniles 
ludi ;  and  the  country  people  kept  the  feast  of 
the  goddess  Vacuna  in  the  fields,  having  then 
gathered  in  their  fruits,  and  sown  their  com ; 
whence  seems  to  be  derived  our  popular  festival 
called  hatvesf-home. 

DECEMPEDA,  luairove,  from  decern,  ten, 
and  pet,  a  foot;  teD-f«et  rod,  an  instrument 
used  by  the  ancients  in  measuring.  It  was  a 
rule,  or  rod,  divided  into  ten  feet;  the  foot  was 
subdivided  into  twelve  inches,  and  each  inch 
into  ten  digits.  The  decenipeda  was  used  both 
in  measuring  land,  tike  die  chain  among  us;  and 
by  architects,  to  give  the  proper  dimensions  and 
proportions  to  the  parts  of  their  buildings,  which 
use  it  still  retains. 

DECE'M PKDAL,  adj.  Ut.  dtcempeda;  from 
Gr.  ictat.    Ten  feel  in  length. 

DECEMVIRI,  ti-n  magistrates  of  absolute 
authonty  among  the  Romans.  The  privileges 
of  the  patricians  raised  dissatisfaction  among  the 
plebeians ;  who,  though  freed  from  the  power  of 
the  Taniiiins,  still  saw  that  the  administration  of 
justice  depended  upon  the  will  and  caprice  of 
their  superiors ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  ten  new  matristrates,  called  decemvir, 
should  be  elected  from  the  senate,  to  put  tlic 
project  inlo  execution.  Their  power  was  absc 
lute,  all  other  offices  ceased  after  their  electi  . 
and  they  presided  over  the  city  with  regal  uuth . 
rity.  They  were  invested  with  the  badges  c 
the  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  suc- 
ceeded by  turns  ;  and  only  one  was  preceded  by 
the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  assembling  the 
senate,  and  confirming  decrees.  The  fint  de- 
cemviri were,  Appius  Claudius,  T.  Genuliui 
P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius,  A.  Manliui, 
Ser.  Sulpitius,  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  and  Sp. 
Poslhumius;   A.U.C.  302.      Under  th^.n  the 
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iawi,  wliicli  had  been  exposed  to  public  »iew, 
were  publicly  approved  uf  as  constitutional,  and 
ratified  by  tlie  prifests  and  augurs,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  They  were  ten  in  numlier,  and 
were  engraved  on  tables  of  biass ;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  whence  they  were  called  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  leges  XII  tabulanim, 
and  leges  decemvirales.  The  decemviral  power, 
which  was  at  first  beheld  by  all  ranks  of  people 
with  the  grealeal  satisfaction,  was  continued  ;  but 
ia  the  third  year  after  tlieir  creation,  the  ilecem- 
vin  became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny; 
Juid  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  ravish  Vir- 
ipnia  totally  abolished  the  ofiice.  Consuls  were 
again  appointed,  and  tranquillity  re-established 
in  the  state.  There  were  otlier  officers  in  Rome 
called  decemviri,  who  were  originally  ap|)ointed 
in  tlie  absence  of  the  prxtor,  to  administer  jus- 
tice. Their  appointment  became  afterwards  ne- 
cessary, and  tliey  generally  assisted  at  sales, 
called  subhastationes,  becauae  a  spear,  hasta,  was 
fixed  at  the  door  of  tlie  place  where  llic  goods 
were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were  called  decem- 
viri lilibus  judicandis.  The  officers,  whom  Tar- 
quin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sybilline  books, 
were  also  calle<l  decemviri.  They  were  ori- 
ginally two  in  numlier,  called  duumviri,  till 
A.L'.C.  388,  when  their  number  was  increased 
to  (en,  five  of  whoo)  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla  in- 
creased their  number  to  fifteen,  hence  called 
quiudecemvirs. 

DE'CENCIi,  or  "j  Fr.  decence  ;  Lat.  tU- 
becometh.  I'ro- 
form  or  raan- 
principally  the  lat- 
ter; modesty.  Decent  u,  becoming;  fit;  suit- 
able; and  hence  sometimes  applied  to  that 
which  is  grave  or  formal. 

Come,  pm«ivc  nun.  d<*vout  ukd  pare, 
Sober.  itedfa»t.  and  drniurc, 
All  in  a  rohr  uf  durkcftt  grvin 
Flawing  witit  uiajr-fttick  tmin. 
And  sable  iU>lc  of  (^)-prui  Uvo 
OVr  ihr  6creni  iboiiljtin  drawn.  MUitm, 

Tboitt  thousand  dfcencia  that  daily  flow 
Fiom  all  her  word<  and  actiou.  U. 

Thry  could  not  dtemlfg  rcfat*  usistaaoe  to  a  per- 
*Mi,  who  had  ponulud  llkOM  who  had  iuralced  their 
mlalion.  Bromm, 

And  must  I  own,  the  Mid.  ny  ««oret  •man, 
What  with  ntm  itcaiu*  matt  tu  sileaco  kept  ? 

.^ince  then^  oiuat  be  omafncolji  lioth  in  painting 
And  p<irlry.  if  lliey  art-  not  Deccasaiy.  Ihry  muat 
at  loati  \tr  rftfcmi  i  tliat  ii.  in  iheir  due  place,  and  but 
sno«lvtalfly  uftcd.  id. 

l*ul  liope  of  aafety,  'twat  hit  laleat  care, 
Ijikc  (ailing  Cnar.  rlccmily  to  die.  Id, 

Tbft  couiideratinn  immediately  ftubaei)tteot  to  the 
lining  nf  a  thing,  ii  what  aicrrrt  or  diugrcet  *iih  that 
tiling ;  what  it  tuiiable  or  iintuiiatite  to  it ;  and  fr^im 
lliit  aprinp  the  nolion  «(  dnmry  of  iDdereocy,  ihai 
which  becomn  ur  loltbecouict.  SmxA. 

In  good  wutli     '  lie  guodnnt  in  the  fe- 

deral    bui  iIav"  Incttcaii  be  only  in  the 

aeriiculani  in  dxi ^ 9pnt. 

luimuilKt  wordt  •diuli  "I  na  il.'f'ncc  i 
For  want  of  it<eni;^  it  want  uf  K-nar.       RimvHmuM, 


DE'CENCE,  or  -j      Fr.  dea 

De'cescv,  n.  t,  f  icf,  it  be 

De'cent,  orf;'.  1  prist  V  of 

De'cently.  adn.  J  npr,  print 


Performed  what  friendthip.  juttico, 
Wliat  could  he  more,  but  drcmtlj)  rctii 

Were  the  offices  of  religion  itript  of  all  ii 
dKenc'ua  of  worship,  they  wonld  not  auk* 
preuioD  on  the  minds  of  thoM  who  aaiiit  m 

She  speaks,  behavea,  and  ecu  just  » ihl 
But  never,  never  reached  one  generoiia  ite 
Virtue  the  6ndi  too  painful  an  endeavoer. 
Content  to  dwell  in  decmciri  for  ever. 

Senlimcntt  which  raise  laughter,  caji  vi 
be  admitted  with  any  fi«ceitfy  into  ma  heroic 

Give  every  bithop  income  enongh.  nut  J 
of  wonlly  pomp  and  fashionable  lui.ui;,  1 
ble  hiui  to  maintain  works  of  charity,  and 
decent  provision  for  liis  family.  Bi*fup 

DECF.'NNIAL,  aJj.  From  Lat.  << 
Conlinuing  for  the  space  of  ten  yeare. 

DECENNALIA,  ancient  Komau 
celebrated  by  the  emperors  every  tenll 
their  reign,  with  sacrifices,  games,  and 
for  the  people.  Augustus  first  institof 
solemnities,  in  which  he  was  imitated  b; 
cessors. 

DF.CENNO'VAL,  odj.  i      Ut. 

Deccnno'vary  }  novtm>\ 

to  the  number  niueteen. 

Meton.of  old,    in  ihe  lime  of  the  ' 
war,  coosuiuled  a  dnmnveoi  circle,  orl 
years ;  the  tame  which  we  oow  call  the  pi 
her. 

Seven  monthi  arc  rvlreorhed  in  this  wl 
norary  progrett  of  the  rpacta,  lo  rcdoco  tl|| 
of  her  motion  and  place  lo  tlioir  uf  the  J 

DECF.'ITION.  n.  f.  T      From] 

Deceptibi'lity,  I  See  Dtcl 

Dece'ptible,  ii(//.        I  (he  act 

Dece'mioi'S,  (  fraud. 

nLCE'i'TivF.,  and     decepti 

Ur.ct'i'TORY.  J  press  a    liaM 

imposliire  ;  dcceptious  and  deceptive,  \i 

or  design  of  deceiving.     Deceptoiy,  t 

Johnson,  is,  containing  means  of  deceit 

Yet  there  it  a  credence  in  my  beais. 

That  doth  invert  the'  auett  of  eyes  and  eai| 

At  if  thote  organt  had  deceptioitt  funclioM^ 

Created  only  ui  calumniate.  JH 

Reatnn,  not  impossibly,  may  me^H 

!Snme  tpaciout  object  by  the  fn«  tubomed. 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 

The  firtt  and  father  cause  of  common  erM 
common  infirmity  of  human  nature  ;  of  wIm 
iMe  condiiiun.  perbapt,  tlirrr  thould   not 
other  eviction,   than   the   frequent  crroure 
ourtelvet  commiL  ^ 

Bciu;  thus  divided  from  (ruth  ia  tkeaMl 
•re  yet  farther  removed  by  advenieai  tnifttt 

All  dteepiion  it  a  mitapplyiug  uf  thai*  li^ 
by  compai't  or  iutiilulion,  were  ma^ 
men's  signifying  or  ouoveying  their  I 


Romr  erroun  are  to  flf^ed  in  < 
lain  iSrir  interest  opoo  the  4M>qM4WM|y«(aaj 
aaturea.  " 

DECF/iaXorfj.     1     Lai.. 
Drrf/RtTimr.,  arf;.  J  ped  ;  taken' 
Drrr'nnios,  n.  ».   )  which    inay 
Likiii  iWr ;  thr  act  of  taking  ufT. 
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St  ate  ianjilumu  ol  nur  ptrrnu,  then  t 
Mti  (uUcjr  o(  all  iht  tins  tbml  ever  were 
ly  a;  {irotcaiiun  i-rrr  «uu:  Viilun. 

GlmKilit. 

''^■'^'-   v.  n  f       Lat.  decrrlatio.     A 
.^;  aditpute. 

1.  I.      Lat.  decestio.    A  de- 
I  ifiiim  away. 

1,  r.  «.   Fr.  dtckarmer.   To  coun- 
to  discDchanL 

{ tbr  hrlp  of  p)iy«ick.  h*  wm%  »ud- 
ji  ^JUnM^  the  wiuhcnit.      Hanty. 


CDE,  *■  «'  4c  V.  n. 
|0U,  air. 

Iw, 

!rm.T,aAr. 
ktlH^  n.  t. 

b«T. 


Fr.  dtcidtr  ,  Ilal. 
lirfKirrc ;  Lat.  /i<-ri- 
da,  from  de  and  ctf- 
do,  01  scindo.  To  cut 
'  short  a  controverxy> 
ujrs  Minshbu.    To 
fix  an  event  or  is- 
sue ;    to  determine. 
1  judi^  of  controverted  matters, 
or  habit  of  determining,  and 
nining  promptly.     Decisory, 


The  UOM  approscliei, 

i  ium  40fmom  maLe  ni  know 

I  (hill  My  «<  kare,  tai  what  we  owe. 

Shakiptan. 
Plrarare  aad  revenge 
I*  mm  deal  tkui  adder*  to  the  voice 
rac  iiatiim.  III. 

Hyrafheil.  when  fomine  should  decUe 
JHaMrrprtar.  and  pve  the  bride. 

Ivan  la  ihc  tut  rfaeiMni  bent, 
nt  lahmin  with  the  vait  evenu  U. 

1  oft,  and  oft  in  hatOc  tried, 
taoaautr  and  the  world  6eeidt- 

GrttmHU. 
\  81  dnridrT  in  romniDn  caM«   of  pro* 
I  out  of  the  qanlion.  Swift. 

•' h  it  carries   nothing  per- 

«  a  mighty  con6d«nc«  in 

r.im  fzmch  in  bis  opinion. 

Aunrhwy. 

to  God  for  the  dteiiUm  of 

1  by  DO  other  mean*  be  de- 

Id. 
whta  doctors  disagree, 
>doabtt  Pip*.. 

a  jester  or  a  monkey,  a  droll 
BTOper  judges  ur  tUetJert  of  con- 

H'ortf. 
For  on  the  event, 
t  this  bloody  day,  depends 
I  af  Uii(don>*.  Philipi. 

Mkd  ayself  witli  answering  any  arpi- 
I  the  oppoornts  in  the  diviniry-schools 
bsl  the  articira  of  the  church,  nor  ever 
lir  wlkority  a*  dtdtm*  of  a  diScnlty  ;  but 
lAMeUMSM  10  say  to  them,  holding  the 
MM  in  ay  kind,  '  Sa  sacnun  oodicem '.' 
Bp.  WaUim. 

lEMCE,  n.  $.  iM.  dtddtntia.  The 
iciag  il»ed,  or  of  (aUioK  away  ;  the 
ifwny. 

rrtag  «k«  iteUtmet  of  ibrir  horn,  do  fall 
al  aanitally  roitetb  away,  and 
ia. 
Bnmn't  Vulgar  £rvmri. 


DECI'DUOUS,  udj.    )      Lai.  dftidmi$.  Fall- 

Deci'oi'OI'SNESS,  n.  t.  i  iug  ;  not  perennial; 
not  lasting  through  the  year. 

lu  botany,  the  pcrianthium,  or  calys,  is  rfeeirfwiw, 
with  the  flower.  ^uiruy. 

DECIL,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect  or  position 
of  two  planets,  when  ttiey  are  distant  from  each 
other  a  lenih  part  of  the  zodiac. 

DE'CIMAL,  a<//.  Lat.  t/ffiiRiit.  Numbered 
or  multiplied  by  ten. 

In  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  numbers  by  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  million*,  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond 
eighteen,  or,  at  most,  four-and-twenty  decisui  pro- 
gtessions,  without  confusion.  Locke. 

Decimal  Akitumeiic,  the  ait  of  computing 
by  decimal  fractions.     Si«  Aritbmetic,  Index. 
DECIMATE,  V.  a.  i       Ut.    decimus.     To 
Decima'tion,  n.  i.    j  tithe ;  to  lake  the  tenth  ; 
a  tithing  ;  a  selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth  sol- 
dier, in  a  general  mutiny,  for  punishment. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death, 
Take  thou  the  destined  tenth.  Shajupmre. 

A  decimation  I  wilt  strictly  make 
Of  all  who  my  Charinus  did  forsake  ; 
And  of  each  legion  each  centurion  shall  die. 

Dryden. 

Decimation  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  on  such  soldiers  as  quitted 
their  postj,  or  behaved  themselves  cowardly  in 
the  field.  The  names  of  the  guilty  were  put  into 
an  urn,  or  helmet,  and  as  many  were  drawn  out 
as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  number, 
and  those  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  others 
saved.  The  ancient  Roman  militia,  to  punish 
whole  legions  when  they  had  failed  in  their  duly, 
made  the  soldiers  draw  lots,  and  put  every  tenth 
man  to  death  for  an  example.  The  Romans 
had  also  the  vicesimalio,  and  even  cenllsimatio, 
when  only  the  twentieth  or  hundredth  man  suf- 
fered by  lot. 

DECl'PHER,  V.  a.  Fr.  dtchiffinr,  from  de 
and  ri/»Afr.  See  Cipbeb.  To  expUun  that 
which  is  written  in  ciphers ;  hence  to  unfold ; 
to  explain ;  to  write  out. 

Zelmanr,  that  had  the  same  character  in  her  heart, 
could  easily  decipher  it.  Sidney. 

Aisurancc  is  writ  in  a  private  character,  not  to  be 
read,  nor  understood,  but  by  the  conscience,  to  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  hai  vouchsafed  to  decipher  it. 

South. 

Could  I  give  you  a  lively  representation  of  guilt 
and  horrour  on  this  hand,  and  point  out  eternal  wrath 
and  decipher  clemal  vengeance  on  the  other,  then 
might  I  shew  yon  the  condition  of  a  situer  hearing 
himtelf  denied  by  Christ.  Id. 

Then  were  laws  of  necessity  invented,  that  so  every 
particular  subject  might  find  his  principal  pleasure 
deciphered  unto  him,  in  the  tables  of  his  laws. 


Decipberinc,  the  art  of  reading  or  explain- 
ing (sphers.     See  Cipber. 

DECIUS  (Cn.  Metius),  a  native  of  Puinonia, 
sent  by  the  emperor  Fhilip,  to  appease  a  sedition 
in  MtEsia.  Instead  of  obeying  his  master's  coto- 
mand,  he  assumed  the  tmpenal  purple,  and 
soon  after  marched  against  him,  anci,  at  his 
death,  became  the  only  emperor.  He  signalised 
himself  against  the  Persians ;  but  whe::  he 
marched  against  the  Goths,  he  pushed  his  borae 
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into  a  (Jeep  marxli,  from  which  he  could  nut  ex- 
tricate himself,  and  perished,  with  all  his  army, 
by  the  darts  of  the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a 
ruign  of  two  years. 

Decics  Mi;s,  the  name  of  three  patriotic  Ro- 
mans, viz.  1 .  a  celebrated  coniul,  who,  after  many 
glorious  exploiu,  devoted  himself  to  the  gods 
manes,  for  tlie  safety  of  his  country,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Latins,  about  340  years  before  the 
Augustan  age.  2.  Mis  son,  Decius  Mus,  imi- 
Utetl  his  example^  and  devoted  himself,  in  like 
manner,  iu  his  fourth  consubhip,  when  lighting 
•gainst  tlie  Gauls  and  Samnites.  3.  lii:i  grand- 
ton  also  did  the  same  in  the  war  against  Fyrrhus 
and  the  Tarcntines. 

DF.CK,  I',  a.  &  H.  I.    }      Sax.  oecan,  Secan  ; 

Dr-'cKKB,  n.i.  JBel.  <fcc*trj,  from  Lat. 

tcgo,  tectum.  To  cover  ;  to  adorn  ;  ornament ; 
dre«i.     A  deck  is  the  covering  of  a  ship's  hold. 

HtB  goodly  imiigc,  lining  eacnnore 
In  (hr  diuine  resembUauce  of  your  face. 
Which  with  your  vrrtui**  yc  rmlMilIinh  more. 
And  naliue  beauty  dMk  with  lieacnlii:  fcrftce. 

Spemer.     Simneti. 

We  have  also  raited  oar  aecond  d^du,  and  prcn 
more  vent  thereby  to  our  ordnance,  crying  on  our 
nether  overloup.  Raleiffh, 

Sweet  omaiaent !  iJbal  declu  a  thing  divine. 

ShaJupvarr. 

Long  may'at  thoa  tive  to  wail  Uiy  children'^  luf». 
And  ftce  another,  as  1  see  Oiee  now, 
Dtditi  in  thy  rights,  tui  thou  art  stalled  in  mine. 

M. 
Her  keel  plows  hell. 
And  ieck  knocks  heaven.  B^n  Jonmm, 

The  roder  Satyre  should  go  ragged  and  bare. 
And  show  his  rougher  and  his  hairy  hide. 
Tho'  mine  be  smootli,  and  JerJtt  in  rarelesse  pride. 
Bj:  Hall.   Drjianct  la  Knty. 

Ye  mislj  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
Front  bill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  0cccy  skirts  with  gold  ; 
Id  hooour  to  the  world's  great  Author,  rise  ! 
Whether  to  ileeh  uith  clouds  the  unroloured  akjr. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise.   Milton. 
Now  the  dew  with  spangles  decktti  the  ground, 
A  sweeter  spot  of  caith  was  never  fntind.       Drylcn, 
At  sun-aet  to  their  ship  they  make  return. 
And  snore  sectu*  on  dtcki  till  rosy  mom. 

Id.  X»eU. 
If  any,  liom  and  bred  under  decJi,  had   no  other  in- 
formation but  what  sense  afTnrdt,  he  would  k«  of  opi- 
nion that  the  ship  waa  as  stahlo  at  a  house. 

GtaaviUr. 
Braidee  genu,  many  other  tort*  of  stones  are  re- 
gularly ngured  :  the  amianthus,  vt  parallel  tlireads, 
as  in  the  pile  of  velvet ;  and  the  solrnilca,  of  psnllel 
plaUrs,  as  in  a  lierA  of  cards.  Qn». 

It  was  intended  by  the  means  of  tbeee  pfwepu,  not 
to  tfecA  the  mind  with  omamenu,  Imt  to  protett  it 
from  nakedness  \  not  to  enrich  it  with  aJDuence,  but 
to  supply  It  with  necesaarie*. 

JohHOK,  Pnfac*  In  Pncrpier. 

Dick,  the  planked  floors  of  a  ship,  which 
coniiwi  the  itdca  together,  and  serve  an  difreroiit 
platfortni  to  support  the  artillery  and  lo<lg«  the 
in«n  ;  as  also  to  preserve  the  cargo  from  the  sea, 
ta  mtrohant-vessels.  As  all  ships  are  broader 
at  die  lower  deck  than  on  th«  next  above  it,  and 
a*  tbe  cannon  thereof  are  always  h«ivu-st,  it  is 


necessary  that  (lie  fraiiic  of  it  sIumiIi 
stronger  than  that  of  the  others;  at 
same  reason,  the  second,  or  middle-t 
to  be  stronger  than  the  ujiper-deck  oi 
Ships  of  the  first  and  second  rates  ar 
with  three  whole  decks,  reaching  fro 
to  the  stem,  besides  a  forecastle  and 
deck,  which  extends  from  the  stem  t( 
mast ;  between  which  and  tlie  foreo 
cancy  is  left  in  the  middle,  opening  tc 
deck,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  < 
inferior  ships  of  the  line-of-battle  an 
witli  two  decks  and  a-half ;  and  friga 
be.  with  one  gun-deck  and  a-half,  « 
deck  below  to  lodge  the  crew.  The 
funned  and  sustained  by  the  beams,  I 
the  water-ways,  the  catlings,  the  ledge! 
and  two  rows  of  small  pillars,  called 
&c.    .SeeSiiip-BciLDiNG. 

Deck,  Fluso,  implies  a  continued 
£rom  stem  to  stem,  upon  one  line,  • 
stops  or  intervals. 

Deck,  Half,  a  space  under  the  <}' 
of  a  ship  of  war,  contained  betweci 
most  bullt-hcad  of  the  steerage  atd  t 
of  the  quarter-deck.  In  the  collien 
umbcrland,  the  steerage  itself  is  call 
deck,  and  is  usually  the  habitation  ol 
DECKF.NDORF,  a  town  of  Da 
the  Danube.  In  the  year  1633  it  wi 
the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-VVeiit 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1641.  Itist 
miles  north-west  of  Passau,  nod 
E.S.K.  of  llatisbon.  Long.  H'  i 
46°  Sir  N. 

DECLAIM,  r.  a.  &n.A      Fr.Ac 

DECLA'tMER,  n.  (.         f  dtclamate 

DEOLa'iMl.vG,  A.  s.        '. <<ri-/«mo,  I 

Declama'tiox,  kettnno,  to 

Decl4'm*toby,  m/;.      ' — To   ha 

speak  Willi  formality  or  vehemence 

the  passions  rather  than  the  judgmc 

times  a  college  theme  or  cumjMMilio 

particularly,  a  declamation. 

The  cause  why  lU^lamutiftnM  prevail  s 
fur  that  men  suffer  thciuselvcs  to  be  deli 

What  are  hit  mischiefs,  consul  ?  You 
Agaiual  bis  manners,  and  corrupt  your  oi 

Thia  a  while  suspended  bis  intermmt, 
a  dMesnXorjr  theme  amongst  the  religiaiu 

Tbou  niayett  forgive  his  anger,  while 
use  of  the  plainness  of  bis  JtcUmaMtm. 

He  bos  run  himself  into  his  own  ilscis 
and  almost  forgoUen  that  be  waa  imw  • 
a  moral  post. 

The  splendid  JeelaimhigM  of  novieceasd 

It  is  ttsoal  for  maaten  to  make  their  hf 
both  aidea  of  an  arigument. 

Your  salamander  ia  a  perpetual  ittit 
jealonsy: 

Who  could,  I  say.  hear  thia 
without  lieing  fired  at  his  noble  ictti  t 

Dress  up  all  the  virtue*  ui  the  beat 
Unj,  and  itrltum  aloud  on  the  pnJH  «(, 
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apon  mjteU  >  laik  of  com- 
ia  IjBtin  or  Bngluh. 
ia  lattljr  findiag  uooog  my  pa- 
■wliiim  i  then  a  oathiof  excel- 
r«f  Uiem,  ytt  I  cUBOthclp  valuiug  them, 
B'uhap  Walmt. 

ATtoa  may  be  defined  a  speech  made 
in  (he  tone  and  manner  oi  an  oration, 
opieoion  of  action  to  the  propriety 
atUon,  ill  order  to  give  the  sentiment 
oRnion  upon  the  mind.  See  Oea- 
tl  word  is  now  principally  used  in  a 


i'RE.va.&v.n.']  Fr.  dec&rfr;  Span. 
lULi,  oi//.  and    Port,    dcclurar ; 

itnoy,  n.  f.  Lat.    declaro,    of  de 

linvE,  adj.  and     ctarus,      clear. 

UTUKT,  adj.  !  To  make  clear,  plain, 
UTORiLT,<uitr.  for  well  known.  A» 
USLT,  adv.  a  neuter  verb,   with 

initBT,  n.  t.  for  or  against,  to  pub- 
tn,  lish  an  opinion  or  re- 

liic.porf.  J  solution.  Tliatisde- 
ihich  is  capable  of  proof:  declaration 
m^  the  inttrument  or  act  of  making 
tar  or  known;  declaraliTe  is  ex- 
dccUratonly,  in  the  fonu  of  a  decla- 
daratory,  affirmative,  or  that  which 
fuatu  a  doubtful,  obscure  scnie,  or 
icdiy,  avowedly.  Declaring,  as  a  sub- 
I  rfnoaymous  with  declaration. 

ik  fiacy  UDOag  iLc  heathen. 

I  CAron.  xri.  34. 
klip,   the  mod  part  of  oui  old  martyn 
tk^  woald  doe,  or  once  kneel  or  offer  up 
9t  fxwire  before  an  imago,  lalfered  moM 
•RtiU*  death*,  as  the  kiiiorie*  of  tbem  ai 


I  agaitui  PeriU  of  IdoUlrj/. 
I  be  iselaride  to  hem  of  •crip' 
payda  and  schewide,  that  it  bibofte  crist 
id  tiM  agbco  fro  deeth. 

Widif.     Deii.  17. 
I  WHf  ih»  traful  spirit  io  myn  herla 
^  ytiOA  of  all  my  sonres  amerte 
tf  lady,  that  I  love  mosl, 

"w  •erriee  of  my  gosl. 

Ckaactr.     Cant.  Talf. 
They  on  fanmble  knee 
,  did  the  cause  Aetiart 
'  ber  rotall  stale  to  see, 
i  vide  r«fjort  of  her  great  maimtee. 

Spmter.     Faerie  Quetmt. 
ttm  •>•  notbing  else  but  lUcianiiotm  what 
)fcr  Ihc  good  of  men.  Haoktr. 

S  anny  tomswhat  the  aoldieis  would  have 
ly  vuulii  not  4tclan  themselves  io  it,  bat 
isd  a  diachatgr. 
ttmUi  frotn  the  beat  irntci*. 
fli  calefy  ialo  electricity ;  that  is,  into  a 
net  straws,  or  light  bodies  ,  and  convert 
Cnaly  placvd,  which  is  a  decloremeiW  of 
KMita.  U. 

4lcialiis  the  civilian,  and  Franciscus  de 
M  both  deetantoni]/  conhrmed  the  same. 
/</.      Vwlyar  Krraurt, 
llkis  a  tiOle,  we  must  assume  that  the 
mk  bodice  are  esactJy  smooth.       BofU. 
mi  iMollie*  uf  will  and   anderalauding 
■i  tmlartmj  against  them.  Taylvr. 


These  blessings  are  not  only  ttctantary  of  the  good 
pleasure  and  intention  of  God  towards  them,  but  like- 
wise of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  thing,    TiUotton, 

There  are  no  where  so  plain  and  full  HeclaratioM 
of  mercy  and  love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in 
the  gospel.  /(f. 

Tlie  san  by  certain  signs  declares. 
Both  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day. 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  cloud  away. 

Drytlen^i   Virgil. 

God  is  said  not  to  have  left  himself  without  witness 
in  the  world  ;  there  being  something  fixed  in  the  na- 
ture of  men,  that  will  be  sure  to  testify  and  dectare 
for  him.  Simlh't  SermoHt. 

Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitoal 
perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  lUelaration  of  them, 
which  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  subject  to  a  thousand 
hazards.  Sovtk, 

To  this  we  may  add  the  vox  popoli,  so  iedarativt 
on  the  same  aide.  Sttift. 

A  declared  goat  is  the  distemper  of  a  gentleman; 
whereas,  the  rheumatism  is  the  distemper  of  a  hackney- 
coachman  or  chairman,  who  are  obliged  to  be  oat  at 
all  weathers,  and  in  all  hours.  CheiletfitU, 

I  have  had  and  used  the  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  fullest  experience 
in  those  msttcrs,  and  I  do  declare  to  you  must  solemnly 
and  most  truly,  that  on  the  result  of  this  reading, 
thinking,  cxporioncc,  and  conununication,  I  am  not 
able  Io  come  to  uii  immediate  rrsoluliou  in  favour  of 
a  change  of  the  groundwork  of  our  constitution. 

Barke. 

My  dertarert  opposition  to  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing influence  o(  the  Crown  had  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  His  Majesty's  miud  ;  for  on  the  day  I  did 
homage,  he  aiknd  the  Duke  of  Rutland  if  his  friend 
the  Bishop  of  Landaff  was  not  a  great  enemy  to  the 
inSuence  of  the  Crown.  Biihop  Wotsim. 

DECLINE',  p.  a^i). »!.  k.  n  «.-v      Fr.  decU- 

Di:clen'sion,  n.s.  j  ner ;    Span. 

DecLiN'asLE,  adj.  f  and  Port.t^ 

Declins'tion,  n.  ».  f  dinar;   Ital. 

DECLiN'aroR,  I   dectinairt  ; 

Declinatory.  y  Lat.  dcclino, 

from  dearsum,  downwards,  and  ctino,  to  bind  ; 

Gr.  cXi>>ii«. — Minsheu.      To   bend  downwards; 

to  bring  down  ;  to  shun;  avoid;  sink  :  as  a  neuter 

»erb,  to  lean  or  incline  downward;  to  deviate; 

to  sink  ;  decay.     Decline,  as  well  as  declension, 

signifies  also  the  slate  of  decrease,  or  alteration 

for  the  worse ;  a  tendency  to  a  less  degree  of 

excellence  ;  descent.     Declinable  is  principally 

a  terra  of  grammar,  and  expresses  that  quality  of 

words  whereby  they  can  be  traced  to  their  roots. 

Declination,   and  declinator,  are  also  scientific 

terms,  for  which  see  the  articles  following: 

Neither  shall  thoa  speak  in  a  cause  to  derlute  after 
many,  to  wrest  judgment.  Rtodatt  xxiii.  2. 

And  now  ^r  Pbobas  'gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.      Sfnaear. 

The  queen,  hearing  of  the  decfinarioti  of  a  mo- 
narchy, took  it  so  ill,  as  she  would  never  after  hear 
of  his  sail.  Boooti. 

They'll  b«  by  the  lire,  and  presume  to  \fum 
What's  don  i'  ih'  capiiol  ;  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines.  Shakepeare. 

Sons  at  ptrfect  age,  and  fathers  dseiiisiiiii,  the  father 
should  be  as  a  ward  to  the  son.  Id. 

U9 
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A  beauty -w&i&iog  uiJ  distrcurd  widow, 
Evi*n  in  ibe  afternoon  nf  her  best  dayi, 
Scdutfrd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  hi»  thoughts. 
To  hose  dsdauion,  Sd.   Richard  lU, 

8inc«  the  mates  do  invoke  my  power, 
I  shall  DO  more  d^ine  that  sacred  bower, 
Wherv  Gloriaaat  iheir  great  mistress,  lie4.  Waiier. 
Hope  w&its  upon  the  flow'ry  prime  ^ 

And  summer,  thoagh  it  be  loss  gay. 
Yet  is  not  louked  on  as  a  time 

Of  drcUnatioH  or  decay.  Id, 

Sometimes  nations  will  deeliite  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reajon,  that  no  wmng. 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curte  auuoxcd. 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty.       Milton^ 
And  nature,  which  &11  acts  of  life  design*, 
Not  like  ill  poets,  in  the  last  decUna.  Denham, 

He  had  wisely  dedined  that  argument,  though  in 
their  common  sermoni  they  gave  it.  Clarendon. 

U  it  should  b«  aaid  that  minute  bodies  are  indis- 
aoluhle,  because  it  is  their  nature  to  be  so,  that  would 
not  be  to  render  a  reason  of  the  thing  proposed,  but, 
in  effect,  to  dedine  rendering  aoy.  BoyU. 

That  a  peccant  creature  should  disnpprove  and  re- 
pent of  every  dadination  and  violation  nf  die  rules  of 
just  and  hone«t,  this  right  rca«oii,  discoursiug  upon 
the  Hock  of  iu  own  principles,  could  not  but  infnr. 

Somih'i  Sermotu. 

That  then  my  loved  Euryalua  appears  ; 
He  looks  the  prop  of  my  dA-Zmtn^  years  !        Dryden. 
Autumnal  warmth  dsdina ; 
Ere  heat  is  quite  decayed,  or  cold  begun.       fd. 

There  is  no  ditUmation  of  latitude,  nor  variation  of 
the  elevation  of  the  pole,  notwithstanding  what  some 
have  asserted.  Woodward, 

Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  I  only  wed. 
From  its  dedinf  determined  to  recede.      Prior. 

We  may  reasonably  allow  as  much  for  the  deelen- 
wioft  of  lite  land  from  that  place  to  the  sea,  as  for  the 
immediate  height  of  tJir  mountain.  Airmet'f  Theory. 

Those  fathcn  lived  in  lh«  d^me  of  literature. 

Swift, 

Faith  and  mcrality  are  declined  among  us.         Id, 

tiod,  in  his  wisdom,  hath  been  pleased  lo  load  onr 
declimmg  years  with  many  sufferings,  with  diseases, 
and  decays  of  nature.  Id. 

Whatever  they  judged  to  be  most  agreeable  or  dis- 
kfreaablc.  they  would  pursue  or  dtvUite.     Atterbury. 

Bupposing  there  were  a  dfdination  nf  atoms,  yet  will 
U  not  effect  what  they  intend  ;  for  then  they  dn  all 
dtdme,  and  so  there  will  be  no  more  concourse  than 
if  they  did  perpendicularly  descend .  Asy. 

Yuu  dectine  musa,  and  construe  Latin,  by  the  help 
of  a  ttttof,  or  with  some  English  iranslattoa.    WaiU. 

There  are  several  ways  to  know  the  several  planes ; 
but  the  readiest  is  by  an  instrument  called  a  docltim- 
iory,  htied  U>  tlie  variation  of  your  plate.  Mosom, 

DotJamfM  is  only  the  variation  or  change  of  the 
terviliAtioo  of  a  noun,  whilst  it  continues  to  signify 
tha  Mm*  thing.  Clark*'*  Latim  GramMor. 

And  Iravet  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  hxi 

In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  tUoluutd, 

And  lovo-<j  ejected  eyes.  Thimtmm. 

The  sumt  way  to  eonqoar.  is  souetimea  to  dedimo 
m  battle  ;  to  w«ary  out  the  csicmy,  by  leeptng  him  at 
bay.  AftMow. 

Hut.  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
\  The  drrailful  leap,  more  ratkunal,  his  slced 

Umtd  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round. 
Or  9^  his  hoof  had  pressed  the  crumbling  verfc. 

Oowpor, 
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Thii  praise,  O  Obemnean  uge,  b  thiu  i 
Why  nhould  tlii*  pruse  to  th»e  alone  1 

All  cUf  fmm  Naturr'n  moral  path  itnriia 
Lortd  by  the  toy.  that  captivat.  the  t| 


Statue,  of  glaia— all  tbiTered — tiie  loB(  fill 
Of  her  drad  Doget  are  itdituJ  to  dut  ;; 

Bat  where  they  dwell,  the  vaat  and  nmipM 
Bcspealu  the  pageant  of  their  .ple&did  i 

DrcLiN'aTiON,  in  astronomy,  is  eil 
or  south,  and  eithi>r  true  or  upparei 
ing  as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of 
considered.     See  Asthosomt. 

DECLIVITY,  n.  ».  f       Old    Fr. 

DECLivot;s,  adj.       S  from  the   Lai 
declino.    See  Decline.      Descent; 
downwards;   gradual  descent,   oppOM 
clivity.  I 

River,  vill  not  flow  unleu  npon  dwJiiJM 
Murccf  be  raised  above  the  earth*,  ordialj 
fo  that  they  may  ran  upon  a  deacenl.        H 

I  found  myKlf  within  my  depth  ;  anJ 
riAy  wa«  so  .mall,  that  I  walked  near  a  ia| 
got  lo  the  ahore.  Ga/iiotr'l 

And  on  thy  happy  thore  a  temp 
Of  unall  and  d«-licate  prciportiun, 
Upon  a  mild  lUclifity  of  liill. 
It.  memory  of  tlice  ;  tKueath  it  i 
Thy  current'.  calmneM, 

DECOCT,  r.  u.     -j      Fr.  de< 

Decoction,  n.  i.     'coclionc ;  Suaal 

Decoctible,  adj.     ^from  Lat.  deto^ 

Decoctcrf,  n.  i.    J  and  cofjuo,  to  I 

extract  the  virtues  of  any  thing  by  I 

heat.     Shakspeare  uses  it,  barbarou4 

for  strengthening  by  boiling ;  decocti 

act  of  boiling  to  extract  the  virtue,  4 

paration    decocted ;    and    the 

meaning  also  of  decocture. 

Srna  loutb  its  windiocis  by  da 
or  windy  .piriu  are  taken  off  by  I 
ration. 

In  infusion,  the  longer  it  is,  the  | 
of  the  groa.  body  that  gortb  into  the  liq^ 
tfteoctitm,  though  more  goetb  forth,  y4 
purgeth  at  the  top,  or  srttlcth  at  the  bottol 
Can  sodden  water,  their  barley  bratb.  I 
DetocI  their  cold  blood  to  such  vatianl  kM 

They  distil  their  husbands'  Uad 
In  decoctiom ;  and  ar.  manned  ' 

With  ten  empirics,  in  tlieir  chamber  [ 
Lying  for  tho  spirit  of  amber.  M 

There  she  decoets,  and  doth  the  I 
There  she  dislrihutcs  it  to  every  veil 
There  the  expels  what  she  may  6tly  I 

The  lineament,  of  a  while  lily  will  H 
the  strongest  dMoelwis.  ] 

DECOLLATE,  t..  o.  }      Fr.  liffoii 

DF.C0LL4TI0N,  n.  I.       \  Im.  ilttcU4 

toUum,  the  neck.    To  behMd;  •  b«M 

decapitation.     Applied  also  metapliorl 

A  ill*  piete  (a  painting)  of  ■  iirM4 
St.  Joha  iJm  Baptist  wa<  .hewn  to  a  Ta|| 
m;  b«  pniiad  masy  thiofa,  bat  ha  i  " 
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I  MM  dniDk  from  the  woooderi  pan  of  the 
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of  all  bopcy  anaihilKtcd  hi* 
I,  bj  »n  immodeniKy  thereof,  deMroycd 
Brown. 

MPOSE,  t>.  a.  •\  Fr.  dccompoter ; 
pos'iTE.  adj.  f  Lat.    decompono, 

M'ttH)y,n.$.  tdecomposilus,     of 

IMTXO,  r.  a.  &a^.  *(ie  and  compono, 

P"  "  SE,  which  see.  To  compound 
ditsoWe  (chemically),  seem 
f  both  verbs.  Decomposite  and 
Ijectives,  mean  compounded  a 
otupositioo, the  actor  practice 
It;,  or  a  resolution  of  the  parts 
^  dicaucalljr. 

MM  •(  iknc  metals,  or  more,  are  loo  long 
ll(  tntpl  there  be  aome  eompoaitiont  of 
Mf  ibiiiud.  Airm. 

IcnnM  lalts  and  lolphar  are  au  far  from 
■■larr  paita  ettracted  out  of  the  body  of 
tkai  tDC|  arc  rather,  to  borrow  a  term  of 
tMiaai.  imfmpotmd  Iwdiet,  made  up  of  the 
t\  Mill  ibe  menstraam,  or  other  addilamenls 
ladii^ntBe  it.  Bojfle, 

nte  «h«i  happen!  in  the  compoaitiona  and 
kac^  ulUie  particlef .  Id. 

1  rtwM  BW  an;  compooad  or  itetwtjmmd 
AriutlmBt  and  Pope. 

I  for  %rery  complex  ilea,  that 
|d«4  tad  dMiOTpmn^nf,  it  ii  not  eaiy  for 
■  lai  ict»io  that  idea  eiarily,         Locke. 

Mm,  biw.  and  greet!  he  intercepted,  the 
3«nov,  orraof e,  and  red  will  compound  upon 
MOTiafe ;  and  then  if  the  intercepted  co- 
I  pMK  Ihej  will  fall  upon  thia  compounded 
j^UfdlkCr  with  it,  decomponni  a  white. 
tftvlon. 


M  WtwIMI  bleached  by  eipnanrc  to  the 
tn  i&  a  iimilar  manner  at  metali  become 
V  ratf ,  rii. ,  b}-  the  water  on  their  surface 
tftmi  i  and  hence  the  inflammable  mate- 
taaaed  the  colour  becomes  united  with  vital 
■■■(«  acid,  and  i«  waihed  away. 

Z>anptii. 

!  aalt  from  the  brine,  there  i»  a  re- 
I  ia  formed  by  the  separation  and  <fe- 
I  pxMscr  particle*  from  the  pure  salt. 
Sfr  T.  Barnard. 

los,  in  chemistry,  usually  li^i- 
boBion  or  sirparation  of  the  constituent 
todies.  It  differs  from  mere  mechanical 
k  ihM,  when  a  body  is  chemically  de- 
Lthc  parts  into  which  it  is  resolved  are 
'  '^  '  from  the  body  itself;  but 
il  force  is  applied  to  it  ever 
<>i  li  v.itji  ever  so  mucn  violence,  the 
{Mrticles  into  which  the  body  may  be 
liU  retaia  their  original  nature.  Thus, 
ttntaccd  to  ever  so  fine  a  powder, 
da  astUM  the  nature  of  nitre  as  much 
IpMtoded  mass;  but,  if  oil  of  vitriol  is 
daoompotilion  takes  place,  and  one  of 
',  eomponent  parts  of  the  nitre  rises  in 
if  a  smoking  acid  spint,  which  never 
t  baen  mitpected  to  lie  hid  in  the  neu- 

SttCwJUSTBT. 
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Uecor'ament,  n.  s.  fcoratwre ;  from  Lai.de- 
Decora  tion,  n.  (.  icoro,  ofdena,  honor.  To 
Drc'oRATER  *  adorn,    beautify,   dres.s, 

embc'l  I  ish .     Decorament  seems  synonymous  with 

decoration. 

The  ensigns  of  virtues  contribute  to  the  ornament 
of  figures  j  such  as  the  dtcaratioiu  belonging  to  the  li- 
beral arts,  and  to  war.  Dryden, 

After  all,  to  inherit  ia  not  to  acqoiie,  to  ^oorale  ia 
not  to  make.  Johtmt, 

DE'CORUUS,  adj.  )  Lat.  dccona,  dectt, 
Deco'bum,  n.  I.  S  it  becometh.    See  De- 

corate. Befitting,  becomin);,  proper,  suitable 
to  character  or  station  ;  therefore  decorum  is  be 
coming  gravity  and  seemlioess  of  behaviour. 

If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  moat  tall  him 
That  majesty,  tn  keep  dtcontm,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom.  StuJuptart. 

1  am  far  from  suspecting  simplicity,  which  is  bold 
to  trespass  in  points  of  decorum.  Wotton. 

Every  one  is  a  virtuoso,  of  a  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree  :  every  one  pursues  a  Grace,  and  courts  a  Vcnua 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  vonestums,  the  hones- 
tums,  the  deoomm  of  things,  will  force  iu  way. 

Shafletbitrji, 
Beyond  the  Cicd  and  settled  rule* 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  .ichoolt. 
The  better  sort  shall  set  before  'em 
A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decvnun.  Prior 

Gentlemen  of  the  army  should  be,  at  least,  obliged 
to  external  decorum :  a  profligate  life  and  character 
should  not  be  a  means  of  advancement.  &«/r. 

It  is  not  so  decoroui,  in  respect  of  God,  that  ha 
should  immediately  do  all  the  meaneat  and  triOiagesc 
things  himself,  without  any  inferiour  or  subordinate 
minister.  Rog. 

li  the  prudence  of  reserve  and  <leeonaii  dictates  si- 
lence in  some  circumstances,  in  others  prudence  of  a 
higher  order  may  justify  us  iu  speaking  our  thought*. 

BarJte. 
No  band  of  friends  or  kein  be  there. 

To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow  * 
No  maiden,  with  diashcvcUed  hair. 

To  feel,  or  feign,  deeorwu  woe.  Betttii, 

DECO  RTICATE,  ti.  o.  1      Lat.  decortico.— 
DECoiiTicA'Ttos,  n.  I.      $  To    divest    of    the 
bark  or  husk ;  to  husk  ;  to  peel ;  to  strip. 

Take  great  barley,  drie'l  and  detorticaled,  after  It  U 
well  washed,  and  boil  it  in  water.  Arbutknol. 

DECOY,  0.  a.  &  «.  *.  ^  From  Cotli.  duck  and 
Decoy'-duck,  n.j.       S  kui,  or  Dut-  koey,  a 

cage.    To  entrap  ducks  into  a  net,  or  otherwise ; 

and  hence  to  entrap  or  ensnare  generally.    Tha 

decoy-duck    is    the   instrtiment   of    lure.      See 

below. 

A  fowler  bad  taken  a  partridge,  who  offered  to  da- 
coy  her  companions  into  the  snare.  L'  Eilrmye, 

These  eauberant  productions  of  the  earth  became  a 
contiuu&l  decoy  and  snare :  they  only  excited  and  fo- 
mented lusts.  Woodward. 

The  Devil  could  never  have  had  such  numbrr*.  had 
ho  not  used  some  as  decoys  to  eaanara  oOirn. 

Cownsatdst  of  the  Tumjur, 

Ab  old  dramdriakar  is  the  Devil's  itcty,  Bcrkdeg 
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TLcrc  h  a  (ort  of  tlucks,  c&lled  Jecctf-ducii,  that  will 
bring  whttlti  OigliU  of  fowl  to  their  rctircmentA,  where 
arc  coDvcoienccs  made  for  catching  them. 

Mortmur. 

Decoftd  by  the  (antaatic  blaxc, 
Now  lnit»  and  now  renewed,  ho  lioki  abaorpt. 
Rider  and  horse.  TiMmttm. 

A  Blified  unite  of  stem  vindictive  joy 
Brightened  one  moment  Edwin'n  itlarting  t«ar. 
But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  lUcoy 
jind  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  T       BeaUic, 

Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a  place  made  for  catch- 
ing wild  fowl.  A  decoy  is  generally  made  where 
there  is  a  large  sheet  of  water  surrounded  with 
wood,  and  beyond  that  a  marshy  and  unculti- 
rated  country.  As  soon  as  the  evening  sets  in, 
the  decov  rises,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  wild 
fowl  feed  during  the  night.  The  decoy-ducks 
are  fed  with  hemp-seed,  which  is  thrown  over  the 
ikreens  in  small  quantities,  to  bring  them  for- 
wards into  the  pipes  or  canals,  and  to  allure  the 
wild  fowl  to  follow,  as  this  seed  floats.  There 
are  several  pipes,  as  they  are  called,  which  lead 
up  a  narrow  ditch  that  closes  at  last  with  a  fun- 
nel net.  Over  tliese  pipes,  which  grow  nar- 
rower from  their  tirst  entrance,  is  a  continued 
arch  of  netting  suspended  nn  hoops.  It  is  neces- 
lary  to  have  »  pipe  or  ditch  for  almost  every 
wind  that  can  blow,  as  upon  this  circumslnnce  it 
depends  which  pipe  the  fowl  will  take  to;  and 
the  decoy-man  always  keeps  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  reaching  their 
sagacious  nostrils.  All  along  each  pipe,  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  are  placed  skreens  made  of  reeds, 
so  situated,  that  it  is  impossible  the  wild-fowl 
should  see  the  decoy-man,  before  tliey  have 
passed  on  towards  the  end  of  the  pipe,  where  the 
pursi*-net  is  placed.  The  inducement  of  the 
wild-fowl  to  go  up  one  of  these  pipes  is,  l>ecause 
the  decoy-ducks  trained  to  this  lead  the  way, 
either  after  hearing  the  whistle  of  the  decoy-man, 
or  enticed  by  the  hemp-seed  :  the  latter  will  dive 
under  water,  whilst  the  wild-fowV  fly  on,  and  are 
taken  in  the  purse  net.  It  often  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  wild-fowl  are  in  sucn  a  slate  of 
sleepiness  and  dozing,  that  they  will  not  follow 
the  decoy-duck.  Use  is  then  generally  made  of 
a  dog,  who  IS  taught  bis  lesson ;  he  passes  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  reed-skrecns,  in 
which  are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man  to 
see,  and  the  dog  to  pass  through ;  this  attracts 
the  eye  of  t)ie  wild-fowl,  who,  not  clioosini;  to  be 
interrupted,  advance  towards  the  small  and  con- 
temptible animal,  tliat  they  may  drive  him  away. 
The  dog  all  the  time,  by  the  direction  of  the 
decoy-man,  plays  among  the  screens  of  reeds, 
nearer  and  nearer  the  pune-net ;  till  at  last  the 
man  appears  behind  a  screen,  and  the  wild-fowl 
not  daring  to  pass  by  liim  in  return,  nor  being 
able  to  escape  upwards,  on  account  of  llie  net 
fovi-rinit,  rush  on  into  the  net.  Sometimes  the 
dog  will  not  attract  their  attention,  if  a  red  hand- 
kerchief, or  something  very  singular,  is  not  put 
about  hiin.  The  general  season  for  aitching 
fowls  in  decoy,  is  from  the  end  of  October  till 
February.  Decoys  «r*  commonly  let  at  a  certain 
annual  rent,  and  yield  large  qu.inlitm  "f  ducks, 
wigeons,  and  leal ;  but  they  have  hern  diminished 


in  number  by  the  recent  drainage  of  ma 

fenny  parts  of  Kngland. 

DECKEAS£,t>.a.&ii.&n.<.^    LaL 

Dc'cKEMrNT,  n.i.  >firam 

Decrescent,  adj.  j  cresco, 

crease.    To  make  less ;  diminish  :  as 

verb,  to  grow  less ;  be  diminished.     Thf 

act  of  growing  less :  decrement  is  ths 

lost  in  decrease;  and  decrescent,  growifl 

From  the  mnoo  ia  the  sign  nf  feasu,  •  ti(| 

CTMuetA  in  her  peifection.  ~ 

He  did  dithonourabte  fiod 

Those  Articles,  which  did  oar  state 


See  in  what  time  the  seeds,  set  in  the 
the  moon,  come  to  a  certain  height,  and  hot 
fcr  from  those  that  are  set  in  the  dccnoarof 

Unto  6fty  years,  as  they  said,  the  head 
inrrcAseth  ibe  weight  of  one  drachm  \  altera 
the  same  proportion,  it  Jtavatth. 

Avmur'i  Vulfar 

Upon  the  tropick,  and  &nt  deacension  fm 
slice,  we  are  scarce  senaible  of  drcliuaxion 
dining  farther,  our  decremml  arcrleratca 
apace,  and  in  cor  last  days  prcripitat«  into  0 

Rocka,  nonntaina,  and  the  other  eJeralil 
earth,  suffei  a  continual  Jettfmtitt,  and  gtcm\ 
lower.  W 

By  weakening  loil  and  hoaiy  age  o'ereom 
See  thy  dtcTeaie,  and  hasten  to  tliy  tomb. 

Heat  increases  the  fluidity  of  lenacioya  H 
of  oil,  balaaro,  and  honey  ;  and  thereby 
resistance. 

When  the  sun  comes  to  bis  iropicks,  dayl 
and  dceretue  but  a  very  little  for  a  great  whfl4 

They  who  are  now,  like  the  Baptist, 
shining  lights,  must  like  him  gradually 
others  are  iocrcaaing  about  them. 

DECREE',  f.  a.,  v.  n.  &  n.  s.-^       Fr 

Decbe'tal, 

Decbe'tist, 

Decbe'toby, 
from  Lat.  dtcrtlum  ;  qu.  Gr.  Cfxtw,  to  jl^ 
doom  or  decide  formally  or  publicly ; 
an  edict ;  to  establish  by  law  ;  resolve, 
cree  is  the  edict,  law,  rule,  or  decision, 
tal,  a  book  of  decrees  or  laws,  and  partia 
the  popes  :  decrelist,  he  who  professedl] 
or  is  skilled  in  the  decretals:  decretory^, 
decisive,  final. 

When  ho  made  a  daerav  for  the  rain,  al 
for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder.  Jab  ax 

There  went  a  itctte  from  Ccaar  Augusla^ 
the  world  should  lie  taxed. 

They  shall  see  the  end  of  the  wiac,  and  i 
ondenland  what  God  in  hia  coonael  hath  4 
him. 

The  second  room,  whose  walla 

Were  painted  fair  with  memorable 

Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  Iribimala, 

Of  laws,  of  judgments,  and  of  <ir>il«h. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  foite  in  the  deereas  of  Vesie 


^      Fr 

f  and  I 
(Span. 
3  Port. 


Traditions  and  lUrrtlaU  wet*   made  of  rt]« 
and  aa  authentical  as  the  sacred  chartsr 

Btitttt  final 
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>  iWiml ;   thine  i>  lo  ihen* ; 

tit  in  besven  ud  r«ith,  lo  do  thy  will. 

MiUM. 
una  of  ihe  mooo,  rappofcd  to  be  memiored 
uul  Ibe  critic*]  or  dtcrvtory  itjt  depend 
sbcr.  Brawae  I  Vulgar  Brnmrt. 

f  of  m«a,  «nd  sot  the  dtcrte  of  bFiTea,  i« 
I  hnn*ii  eaUmitj.  Broomt. 

rVwiliTM  that  fricndihip  will  apply,  be- 
W  bfoogbt  to  lh«  daetiory  ri|;oara  of  ■ 
H1IIIII  Saulk't  Stnmms. 

|Mtilifw4  tbM  I  thoold  life  eojoy, 
ll^Mirf  lo  ttve  oahappy  Troy. 
■A  Dryitn. 

^^■tcan'd  bj  fale't  nnjiut  decret, 
^^Kbeatt  and  nnr  homo  to  ace  T      U. 
^K  Tb«  king  their  father, 
MTvcifiiiy  Raioni.  has  ieeraed 
|IB  M  Iha  yoonfcr.  Rawt. 

|M«fM«  it  that  which  the  pope  decrm 
liMitf*  at  cIm  by  the  advice  of  hii  cardi- 
I  ikto  anal  be  on  his  bring  conralled  by  tome 
>  or  pctMina  thereon. 

Ayiiffe't  Pareryon. 
t  had  their  nae  and  bcginniug  tinder 
af  the  enpenir  Frederick  Barbatoaaa.  /^. 
tr  it  h*  dfvrevd  by  the  authority  of  reaaon, 
nay  of  ipiurmnce,  that,  of  all  the  candidatea 
f  praiac,  the  onhappy  lexicofcrapher  holdi 
|daca^ neither  ranity  nor  ioterrit  incited  me 
t  Jokmum,  Plan  of  Dictionary^ 

\  cditiona  of  the  Papal  dteretalM, 
I  on  the  dvil  law^  the  edicta  of 
ItfWttUMM  of  Tcnicr. 

I  Xd.   On  tkt  HurUian  Library. 

aPlD,  or  1  Vt.  decrtpile ;  Itai. 
fn,a^.  uid  Span,  decrcpito; 

/mm,  V.  a.  I  Lat.  decrtpihu,  cr?ck- 
llTa'no*,  ii.>.  fling;  frotn  the  crack- 
V'tfsus,  ling   of  a   candle   or 

/iTVDS.  J  lamp     when      nearly 

JliaA«ii,  after  Scaliger.  Wasted ;  old ; 
I^OUauM!  decay.  To  decrepitaie  is 
BRnme  for  the  calcining  of  salt  until 
Id  cfacklr.     Decrcpitness  and  decre- 

II  Btn'f  '  Ust  stage  of  all.' 

bSMi,  ia  diia  ieertpU  age  of  the  world, 
■sd  aome  an  hondred  yearr. 
RaUiyh, 

md  the  bell  |!oeth  for  him  : 
I  b*  cksaen  a  pope  of  fraah  yean. 
Bacm. 

baK,  IpioUe  wntcfa.  SMuptmrt. 
\Avn  out  age,   they  prove   decrepit 
BiMkiip  Halt.  CanirmplaHant. 
ia4  fran  the  aonh  to  rail 
hiCT.  Uiiton. 

i  Mae  to  paaa  in  a  pot  of  aali,  although 
t  Brmnu*$  Yuigor  Emfwi. 

HMHM*  bom  ow  iale  abouJd  fail, 
I  ynflM  with  impiosa  bands  prevail, 
H*  ikm*  iby  factioiu  aru  engage 
Ah  barrw  M  rebtUiosa  lage, 
I  lliM  latutnt  Iby  dterrpil  age.  DrydcH. 
0*  Ua  ataif,  and  atooping  aa  be  goea, 
^ta^  abadaa  hia  fanowed  ttrowa ; 
kdda  dttnfil  torn  arrayed, 

i,  ad  lite  frsil*  aurvcjed.  Prpt. 


Mother  earth,  In  this  her  barreonesa  and  decrepit' 
ncja  of  age,  can  procreate  auch  awartna  of  cariotia 
coginea.  Benlley. 

The  charge  of  witchcraft  inapircs  people  with  a 
malevolence  towards  thoae  poor  dccrrpil  parta  of  our 
species,  in  whom  human  nature  ia  defaced  by  infir- 
mity and  dotage.  AdJiton. 

Time  in  advance  behind  him  hidca  hia  winga. 
And  aeema  to  creep  deerepid  with  his  age.        Young. 

The  emaciated  and  deerepid  appearance,  with  the 
ridiculouB  and  idiotic  geaturea,  of  the  opium-eatera  in 
CuiutantiDople,  ia  well  deaciibed  in  the  Mcmoim  of 
Baron  de  Tott.  Daruiin. 

Decrepitation,  in  chemistry,  the  crackling 
noise  which  sereral  salts  make  when  suddenly 
heated,  accompanied  by  a  violent  exfoliation 
of  their  particles.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  '  sudden  conTersion  of  the  water 
which  they  contain  into  steam.'  But  absolutely 
dry  sulphate  of  barytes  decrepitates  furiously 
without  any  possible  formation  of  steam,  or  any 
loss  of  weight.  The  same  holds  with  respect  lo 
common  salt,  calcareous  spars,  and  sulpliatc  of 
potash,  which  contain  no  water.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
salts  which  are  anhydrous,  or  destitute  of  water, 
which  decrepitate  most  powerfully;  those  that 
contain  water  generally  enter  into  tranquil  lique- 
faction on  being  heated.  Salts  decrepitate,  for 
the  same  reason  that  glass,  quartz,  and  cast-iron 
crack,  with  an  explosive  force,  when  very  sud- 
denly heated ;  namely,  from  the  unequal  expan- 
sion of  the  lamins  which  compose  them,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  imperfect  conductors 
of  heat. 

DECRESCENT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  signify- 
ing 3  representation  of  the  moon  when  declining 
from  the  fall  to  the  la^t  quarter,  her  horns  being 
turned  to  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield. 

The  Decretals  compose  the  second  part  of 
the  (anon  law.  The  first,  acknowledged  by  all 
the  learned  as  genuine,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Siri- 
cius,  written  A.  D.  385,  to  llimerns,  bishop  of 
Tarragona,  in  Spain,  concerning  some  disorders 
which  bad  crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain. 
Gratian  published  a  collection  of  decretals,  con- 
taining all  the  ordinances  made  by  tlie  popes  till 
A.  D.  1150.  Gregory  IX.  in  1227,  following  the 
example  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  formed  a 
constitution  of  his  own,  collecting  into  one  body 
all  the  decisions  and  all  the  causes  which  served 
to  advance  the  papal  power;  which  collection  of 
decretals  was  called  the  pentateuch,  became  it 
contained  five  books. 

DECRY',  V.  a.  Fr.  decrier,  de  and  cry.  See 
Cry.  To  censure;  to  blame  clamorously,  or 
vehemently. 

Malice  in  criticka  reigna  ao  high, 
That  for  anall  erroon  they  whole  playt  daesy. 

Drydm. 
Quack*  and  impoatera    are   atill  cautioning  na   to 
beware  of  counterfeits,  and  deery  othen'  cheata  only 
tn  make  more  way  for  their  own.  Swift. 

Those  meaaurea,  which  are  eiloUed  by  one  half  of 
the  kingdtim,  are  naturally  deeritd  by  the  other 

/1ii<fiaoii. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  uf  guilt  lo  die.    JtihHAvn. 
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DECUMANA,  in  ancient  liistoiy  and  geogra- 
phy, llie  name  or  a  nation  of  tlie  .>lar3e  or  Mar- 
(comanni.      See  DecI'm»tes  Ac  hi. 

DECUMARIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  and  dodecandria clauof  plants  : 
cAL.  decaphyllous,  superior;  petals  ten;  caps. 
eight  or  nine  cells  and  polyspermous.  Species 
two,  both  natives  of  Carolina. 

DECUMATES  Aobi,  fields  granted  on  a 
titlie,  as  appears  from  Tacitus,  to  the  Oauls  who 
succeeded  the  Marcomanni,   that  had  till  then 

f  roved  a  check  to  the  Roman  conquests,  on  the 
Ihine;  and  hence,  probably,  their  name,  people 
living  on  the  marches  or  limits  of  the  empire. 
DECU'MBENCE,  n.  f.^       Lat.     decumbo. 
Decu'mbehcy,  iTlie    act   of   lyinj 

Deci''mbjtcbe,  3 down;  the  posture 

of  lying  down. 

Thit  muftt  come  to  puf ,  if  vc  hold  opinion  they  lie 
not  down,  and  enjoy  no  deemmbmce  at  all  ;  for  tt&tion 
is  properly  no  t«st^  but  one  kind  of  motion. 

Broienf**  Vulgar  Errvurl. 

Not  coniidrriog  the  incient  mannrr  of  dfcmniriKy, 
be  imputed  thii  gesture  of  the  beloved  disciple  unto 
raslidty,  or  on  act  uf  incivility.  Id. 

If  but  a  mile  she  travel  out  of  town. 
The  planetary  hour  roust  first  be  known. 
And  lucky  moment :  if  her  eye  but  akcs. 
Or  itches,  its  decmmbitttre  she  takes.  Dryitn, 

DE'CUI'LE,oi// Lat.  (fefup/iu,  tenfold.  The 
same  number  ten  times  repeated. 

Man's  length,  that  is,  a  perpendicular  from  (be 
vertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  decuple  unto  hi*  pro- 
fundity ;  that  is,  a  direct  line  tietwcen  the  broait  and 
the  spine.  Brumiui't  Yvlgar  Errwtn. 

Sappof  ing  there  be  a  thonund  snrls  of  insrcu  in  Ihi* 
island,  if  the  same  proportion  holds  between  the  in- 
fects of  England  and  of  the  world,  as  between  plants 
domcstick  and  esotick,  that  is,  near  a  ilfcuplf,  the 
■pecies  of  insects  will  amount  to  ten  thousand.   Hay. 

DECURIA,  or  DEct;RT,  among  tlie  ancient 
Romans,  ten  men  nnder  one  leader,  called  the 
decurio.  The  decuria  was  the  third  part  of  a 
turma,  or  the  thirtieth  of  a  legion  of  horse,  which 
consisted  of  300  men.  The  Roman  cavalry 
was  divided  into  decuris,  which  were  subdivi- 
aions  of  a  century,  each  century  containing  ten 
decaries. 

DECURIO,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies,  who  commanded  a  dectiria. 

DECU'RION,  n.  i.  Lat.  Jeairio.  A  com- 
mander over  ten ;  an  officer  subordinate  to  the 
centunon. 

He  institQt«d  rfecwnow  through  both  iImm  colonies, 
thai  is,  one  over  every  ten  famUioa.  Ttmple, 

DECURIONE.S  MisitipaiES,  magistrates 
■0  the  Roman  provinces,  who  formed  a  body  to 
represent  the  Roman  senates  in  free  and  corpo- 
rate towns.  They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the 
name ;  and  their  doty  was  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  increase 
iha  iwecue*  of  the  commonwealtli.  llioir  court 
WH  eallfd  r-urio  ilct'unonuio  and  minor  senatus  ; 
•Bd  their  docn-es,  called  decrcta  decurioniim, 
were  marked  I).  1'.  at  llic  top.  They  generally 
■tylod  t!ieiii<i'lv<  s  civitaluin  patres  curiales,  and 
hooorali  muuicipiorum  scnalorm.  Tliey  were 
'  fleeted  wall  (he  same  cerrmonies  u  the  Roman 


senators;  they  were  to  be  at  leWl  t 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  possessed  oC  t 

DECU'RSION,  n.  i.  Lat.  dcanw^ 
and  cumu.     The  act  of  running  down; 

What  is  decayed  by  that  drcurwion  of  wil 
plied  by  the  terrene  fiecca  which  water  brio) 

DECU-SSATE,  i;.  a.  >      Lat.  deam 

Decussa'tion,  II.  (.  )  tersect  at  Ml 
The  act  of  crossing,  or  state  of  being  I 
unequal  angles.   See  Optics. 

The  crucigerous  ensign  earned  this  igni 
vertely  or  rectangularly  intersected,  bat  ta 
tiiM,  after  the  form  of  an  Andrian  or  I 
cross,  which  answeroth  this  description. 

This  it  performs  by  the  action  of  a  hoMI 
ou  each  side,  having  the  form  of  the  Isoi 
up  of  many  tibres,  decussating  one  another  1 


Though  there  be  decussation  of  the  rays 
pil  of  the  eye,  and  ftn  the  image  of  tli«  oU 
retina,  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  be  inven«4jd 
the  object  appear  inverted,  but  in  ilJH 
ral  posture.  ^^M 

DECUSSORIUM,  an  iiistrumenlB 
geons,  which,  by  pressing  gently  OB 
mater,  causes  an  evacuation  of  the  put 
between  it  and  the  cranium,  through  tt 
tion  made  by  the  trepan. 

DEDDINGTON,  a  market-towii  C 
shire,  formerly  a  corporation  and  horoi 
Birmingham  and  Oxford  canal  pastes 
place,  and  is  of  consilerable  adrantai(C 
the  neighbourhootl  are  two  mediciiu 
one  uf  which  is  highly  impregnated  wi 
salt.  It  has  a  weekly  matket  on  Sat 
is  seated  on  an  eminence,  seventeen  i 
of  Oxford,  and  sixty-nine  N.N.W.  rf 

DKDE'CORATE,  v.  a. ^     Lat.  di 

DroEcoaA'TioN,  n.  s.      ^disgrace; 

DEnEco'ROL's,  adj.  j  reproach 

act  of  disgracinir;  disgrace.     Disermei 

DEDENTITION,  it.  i.  LaL  ifc  »i 
Shedding  of  teeth.  The  loss  or  shed^ 
teeth. 

Solon  divided  life  into   ten  septenanM, 

every  one  thereof  a  man  received  some  M 

tiun  ,  in  the  6rat  is  dedtnuiiim,  or  falling  ol 

Bnww'i  Yu^ 

DEDHAM,  a  town  and  parish  of  I 
the  county  of  Essex,  situated  on  the  I 
over  which  is  a  bridge.  It  is  six  mill 
of  Colchester,  and  its  church  is  oote< 
(iothic  steeple.  Population  about  2it 
Deobam,  a  township  of  Massachua 
porated  in  1637. 

Oedbam,  a  town   in  the  above  tov| 

capital  of  Norfolk  county,  called  by  I 

Tiot.     It  lies  on  tlie  south  side  of  CIm 

eleven   miles  soutli-west  of  Bortoa, 

from  Philadelphia.  jflH 

DEDICATE.  V.  a.  &  adj.  -\     M 

DiotrAnoK,  n. ».  f  PoreS 

nEOiCATOR.  idkatr, 

D£Dlc*TonT,alf^  Jdictrtn 

ditrart,  from  0<-i>,  (itfarr,  to  coniecTiM 

ilevote  to  wine  deity,  or  to  somit  pioiui 

service ;    to    resign,    appinpriate,    9 

to  a  parlicuLu  person  or  semct 
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t,  Ibrm,  or  intcription,  used  in  dedi- 
dedicator,  says  Johnson,  witli  more 
1  accuracy,  is  one  who  inicribes  his 
itroo,  with  compliment  and  servility. 

■  offci^d  loT  d^ieatmg  the  iltar,  in  the 
m  »nouiI«l.  Sami.  ru.  10. 

A  pleMsat  groTe, 
tf  Ugb,  full  of  the  atately  tree, 
^•4  it  to  Oljiopick  Jore, 
xonilcidM.  Spautr. 

1  gvaeral  vclcome  from  hii  grvco 
kdl :  thii  night  be  dtdkatit 
■an  *nd  yoa.  Skalupeart. 

Vnytn  from  prMerved  eouli, 
iaf  majdv,  wfaoee  ntmes  are  dedicate 
f  IMiporftl.  Id. 

bt  laid  to  maoy  meu'c  charge,  that  they 
icwioca  M  to  Doable  biihopt  with  placing 

■  Im  tb*  (bstcbet ;  or  ao  acrapoloiu  aa,  af- 
ita  af  Ibem,  to  make  any  great  ado  for 
fta  Hooker. 
WfKt,  or  tithe,  being  thus  aitigned  unto 
la  ■*   a  thing  dedicate  and   appropriate 

Speiman. 
M  lea  elegant  booka,  and  dedicated  them 
hfi^Ucy.  PeiuJiom. 

t*  laats  Iha  profeition  of  a  wldicr,  to 
i  MIealerf  himaelf.  CUtrendim. 

Bid  her  imuni  wed , 
IMieKt  her  rrmnani  life, 
H  teiea  of  an  bomhle  wife.  Prior. 

M«U  make  a  real  progreu  in  knowledge 
K  hie  age  aa  well  aj  youth,  the  latter 
ttll  aa  the  &nl  fmili,  at  the  altar  of  truth. 

BerkeUT). 
baald  befin  tnv  ppiittc  if  it  were  a  dedica- 
«i  It  n  a  friendly  letter.  Pope. 

Id  ■•  Apollo  on  bi<  forked  hill, 
l^evB  Bnfo,  puffed  by  every  qojll ; 
nA  dediemlium  all  day  long, 
I  (ad  Im  went  hand  in  hand  in  song.  Id. 
iMfCraw  trotha  to  untucceuful  tatiret ; 
■9  M  falaon*  dedicaton.  Id. 

UHM  (otemiiiiiea  there  ia  none  to  glorious 
MA*  teign  of  king  Solomon,  at  the   dedi- 
Additon. 
I  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
I  the  d»licu/sr  ties. 
/ahaiBB.     Vamtf  of  Hamam  Withet. 
non.  the  act  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
e,  palace,  &c.  to  the  lionor  of  some 
K  use  of  dedications  is  very  ancient 
tf  the  worshippers  of  the   true  God 
I  the  besthens :   tlie  Hebrews  call  it 
MKliali,  '  imtialion ;'  which  the  Greek 

mvler  Rytaivia,  and  Eycaivur/io;, 
,'  In  the  Scnpturewe  meetwitlidedi- 
HI  Ubenncle,  of  alurs,  of  the  first 
Hinple,  and  even  of  the  houses  of 
BSm.  (.)ne  of  tiie  most  solemn  on 
lial  of  the  first  temple  by  Solomon, 
111.,  i  Chron.  vi.  There  were  also 
t  of  vetieli,  and  of  the  grtrmeou  of  the 
I  Lerites,  as  well  as  of  persons  them- 
Iw  faoatheos  had  also  deilicatioiis  of 
Itan,  an<l  iiniitre*  nf  their  ifods,  Jtc. 
aezzar  be!  <ledicalion  of  his 

n.  ill   ?  list.  Iib.iv.ch.  53, 

of   the  capitol,   upon 
>     I  .  lan,  &c.      In  modern 


times  dedication  is  only  applied  to  a  church; 
and  is  properly  the  consecration  of  it  performed 
by  a  bishop,  with  a  number  of  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed by  the  church.    See  Coksecration. 

DEDITION,  n.  I.  Lat.  derfi/io.  The  act  of 
yielding  up  any  tiling ;  surrendry. 

It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  detithn 
upon  terms  and  capitulatioiu  agreed  between  the  con- 
qaeror  and  the  conquered.  Hale. 

DEDU'CE,  v.a.  "|      Fr.  deduire ;  Span. 

DcDv'ciBLE.  adj.  dediaer;  lul.didarre  ; 

Deoii'cive,  Lai.deduco,dedurere,o{ 

Dedu'c£m  ENT,fi.  (.  de  and  duco.  To  lead  or 

Dedu'ct,  v.  a.  fdraw.  To  draw  or  de- 


Dedu'ction,  n.  s 
Dedu'ctive,    adj. 
Dedo'ctively,  adv.  , 


rive  a  conclusion  in 
argument  ;  to  trace  a 
series  of  events,  or  con- 


cateuatious  circumstances;  to  subtract  or  take 
off;  hence  to  separate,  divide.  Deducible,  and 
deductive,  mean  consequential,  evident  to  reason. 
Deducive,  performing,  or  drawing  a  conclusion. 
Deductively,  consequentially.  Deduction,  the 
result  of  a  senes  of  argumentation ;  a  conse- 
quence, as  well  as  a  sum  or  thing  subtracted. 

Having  yet,  in  his  deducted  tpright. 
Some  sparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fire. 

Speiuer. 

Out  of  acripture  such  duties  may  be  deduced,  by 
some  kind  of  consequence  ;  aa  by  long  circuit  of  rfr- 
ductian  it  may  be  that  even  all  truth,  out  of  any  truth 
may  be  concluded.  Hoalur. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle,  through  the  deep 
and  lubric  waves  of  state  and  court,  till  he  was  swal- 
lowed in  the  gulph  of  fatality.  WoIIoh  Back. 

The  coudiuon,  although  deducible  from  many 
grounds,  yet  ahall  we  evidence  it  but  from  few. 

Browme*4  Vulgar  Errotrt. 

There  ia  scarce  a  popular  errour  paiaant  in  ouf 
days,  which  is  not  either  directly  expressed,  ot  deduC' 
(iwly  contained  in  this  work.  Id. 

Yon  have  laid  the  experiments  together  in  such  a 
way,  and  made  such  dcductione  from  them,  as  I  hava 
not  hitherto  met  with.  Boyle. 

All  cross  and  distasteful  humours  are  either  ex- 
pressly, or  by  dear  consequence  and  deduction^  forbid- 
den in  the  New  Testament.  TUlotton. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  ronacience  reporu  any  thing 
agreeable  tn  or  deduciUe  from  these,  it  u  to  be  heark- 
ened to.  South. 

Praiao  and  prayer  are  his  duo  woiahip,  and  the 
real  of  those  deducemente  which  I  am  confidtot  are  the 
remote  effects  of  revelation.  Dryden. 

The  general  character  of  the  new  earth  is  paradisai- 
cal ;  and  the  particular  character,  that  it  hath  no  sea  : 
and  IxHh  are  apparently  deducible  from  iu  formation. 

Burnet. 

Reason  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  deducing  un- 
known truths  from  principles  already  known.  Locke. 

All  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and  arc  de- 
ducible  from,  the  complex  idea  of  three  lines,  includ- 
ing a  space.  Id. 

We  dedttci  from  the  computation  of  our  yean  that 
part  of  our  time  which  is  spent  in  incogitaoey  of  in- 
fancy. Nurrii. 

All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deduetite ;  for  we  know 
iMDe  by  simple  intuition,  but  through  the  medilatioa 
of  their  effects.  Glanviile. 

1'hat  by  diversity  of  motions  we  should  spell  out 
ibittga  not  lescmbled  by  lbcm,we  must  attribule  to  toata 
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•eerel  ifciliieliim ;  but  whit  thia  iledneliim  iboald  be, 
or  bj  what  m«diaiiM  tbi*  knowledge  if  adTanced,  U 
u  dark  u  i^oraocc.  /(f. 

O  godded.  My,  «h«ll  I  Jethice  my  rhime< 
From  the  dire  nation  in  iu  early  timei  T  Pope* 

Bring  then  tbeae  bleuiu;!  to  *  itrict  account ; 
Make  fair  Jtdatetiont ;  »(yc  to  what  they  mount.     Itl. 

A  lefledinn  to  obvious,  that  natural  instinct  scemt 
to  have  suggested  it  even  to  those  who  never  much 
attended  to  the  ileductirmt  of  reason.  Rogers, 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales  !    oh  pour 
The  rooxy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  vene  !   while  I  AeAwM, 
From  the  first  note  t)>e  botlow  cookoo  sings, 
The  symphony  of  spring.  Thornton. 

Set  before  you  the  moral  law  of  God,  with  such  6t- 
ductioM  from  it  as  our  Saviour  hath  drawn,  or  our 
own  reason,  well  informed,  can  make.  Duppa, 

DEE,  a  river  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  Anin,  in 
the  north-west  angle  of  Merionethshire,  from 
which  it  runs  through  a  fine  valley  in  a  north- 
east direction  to  Denbighshire;  visits  the  north- 
west border  of  Cheshire,  to  which  it  serves  as 
a  boundary ;  then  crossing  over  to  Chester,  it 
flows  Uiencc  to  tlic  sea,  forming  a  broad  sandy 
estuary,  which  separates  Cheshire  from  Flint- 
shire. This  river  is  navigable  from  Elsemere,  in 
Shropshire,  to  Chester ;  but  at  this  city  the  navi- 
Bt  on  is  inlemipled  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  running 
cross  the  bed  of  it,  and  causing  a  cascade. 
The  Dee  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea,  fiAeen  mila 
below  Chester. 

Dee,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
which  rises  from  the  hill  Breirach,  and  after  run- 
ning through  the  parishes  of  Braemar,  Cralhy, 
and  many  others,  with  vast  rapidity,  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  at  Aberdeen,  140  miles  from 
its  source.  It  produces,  in  great  plenty,  trout, 
pikes,  eels,  &c.,  and  affords  one  of  the  greatest 
salmon-fisheries  in  Scotland.  In  passing  through 
Hraemar,  the  Dee  has  a  fine  cascade,  with  the 
additional  singularity,  that  for  sixty  yards  it  ii 
confined  between  two  rocks,  within  so  narrow  a 
space,  that  some  peraoas  have  ventured  to  step 
over  it. 

Dec  (John),  a  famous  mathematician  and 
astrologer,  bom  in  London,  July  15S7.  In  1542 
he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
After  five  years  close  application  to  the  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  he  went  to  Holland  ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Cambridge,  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  then  first  creeled  by  king 
Henry  VIII.  In  1.548  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  and  left  England  a  second  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  suspicion  attached  to  his  character 
as  an  :islrologer.  Upon  leaving  England,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  LL.  U.  In  1551  he  returned 
to  England,  and  obtained  tlie  rectory  of  Upton- 
upon-Sevem ;  but  soon  af^er  the  accession  of 
queen  .Mary,  he  was  accused  of  practising  against 
her  life  by  enchantment.  He  suffered  a  tedious 
<      "  t   on    tlus  account,   and  was  several 

>  ned;  till,  in   1555,  he  obtained  his 

lii-.iij  4.>  jn  order  of  council.  In  1564  he 
made  another  voyage  to  the  continent,  to  present 
»  book  he  had  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian.    He  returned  to  England ;  but,  in  1ST1, 


we  find  him  at  Lorrain;  where, 
ously  ill,  tJie  queen  sent  over  two  pk 
his  relief.  Having  once  more  retun 
native  country,  he  settled  at  Mortlak^ 
where  he  continued  his  studies  with  < 
ardor,  and  collected  a  considerable 
curious  books  and  MSS.  with  a  m 
struments,  most  of  which  were  afterwan 
cd  by  the  mob.  In  1579  queen  Elint 
desirous  of  information  concerning  ( 
discoveries  of  her  subjects  in  Amel 
manded  Mr.  Dee  to  furnish  her  with  | 
graphical  descriptions.  Accordingly  hi 
her,  in  three  weeks  af^er,  with  two  1 
on  which  the  new  countries  were  geog 
described  and  historically  illustrated: 
are  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  libranp. 
Dee  became  acquainted  with  one  Eidv 
by  whose  assistance  he  performed  vuj 
tations,  and  affected,  it  is  said,  to  t 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  spiriti 
In  1 583  they  were  both  introduced  i 
nobleman,  then  in  England,  named  All 
palatine  of  Siradia,  who  persuaded 
accompany  him  to  his  native  country; 
visited,  successively,  Poland,  the  CO 
emperor  Kodolph  II..  and  Bohemia, 
they  returned  to  England,  and  Dee 
more  graciously  received  by  the  qi 
made  him  Warden  of  Manchester  Ci 
1604  he  returned  to  his  house  at 
where  he  died  in  1608.  Queen  Eliia 
to  have  made  use  of  Dee,  occasio 
political  agent :  he  was  evidently  a 
cian  of  considerable  genius;  but  his 
to  astrological  and  alchemical  know 
grace  his  memory.  Dr.  M.CasauboQ 
in  1659,  '  A  true  and  faithful  Relatit 
passed  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  aoi 
DEED,  n,  f.  1  Sax.  exe;  B 
Dcci)'le.ss.  ]  Goti\.  dad ;  Lat.  fo 
says  Minsheu;  and  this  from  Gr.  i 
give  (eff°ect).  An  action  :  any  thing  d 
performed ;  a  completeti  legal  iustmn 
fact;  reality.  Deedlcss  is,  inactiv 
without  performance  of  pledges  or  pr 

And  manye  men  bileeuyden,  and  <t 
lecbings  and  tellynge  her  <Udu.     WicUf. 

The  tame  had  not  conMntcd  to  Ih*  i 
ited. 

They  desire,  with   strange  ab«ur4ity« 
tame  senate  it  should  belong  to  give  fuU 
matter  of  earommnnicatioa,  and   to  afaao] 
pleased   them,    clean  contrary  to    their 
detda  and  oaths. 

The  solicitor  gave  an  evidanre  for  a  i 
was  impeached  to  be  fraudulent.  ^| 

From  lowest  place  wban  virtuous  lljH 
The  place  is  dignified  by  ibo  doer's  4m 

i 

Speaking  in  deeds,  aiwl  ttttttm  ia  k 

NorkawlMI 

To  be  with  will  tail  dft  mutt 

l.oa  tbaolknalde. 
Used  DO  ambition  to  fowiaoBd  my  drtdi ; 
The  <mA  (bamaalva,  ihe'  mtf,  epote  [m 


u%hl  rrpUrd  ;  for  vordi  were  vain, 
deK^  oAjiut  munUin. 

M  Mdudad    irom  Ow   rapecUtjoa  of   re- 
cbftriuUe  dt<edM.      SmtUiJjfe't  Senmmt, 

I  W  eriM,  yonr  fetnala  ditcord  end, 

Ktftrn  !   aed  ihe  toug  attrDd.    Piipe. 
karly  5'oaLU  he  vront  rrliro 
Bolitade,  and  taste  ber  charmi 
lloMUB  cau^bl  ihe  martial  fire  \ 
ikpsanc  ma  great  iq  Je«^  of  arms. 

K.  ^- 

^^■Kp  uid  daik  bloc  Oc«ui — roll '. 
^^■to  awecp  over  tbe«  in  nia  ; 
^Bmh  iHth  raio — hu  control 
P^bn ; — apon  the  wktery  plain 
bmtllllijr  dUfrf.  Bynm. 

i, » cdebnted  town  and  fortress  of 
1^  m  lh«  province  of  Aip^.  It  was 
m  tKe  Jaut»  m  the  year  1 776,  by  the 
'•juir  Khan,  after  a  siege  of  ttvelve 
tal  vxin  nfierwards  restored.  Here  in 
I'll  the  Mahratta  army,  com- 
nj,  look  this  supposed  im- 
t  Ui«a  l\  ilorm.  At  the  peace  it  was 
tt»Ti}»  KuDjevt  Sing. 
I,  i«,  t.  «.  *L   n.  $.      Sai.  tteman  ; 

I  Svtd.  doma;  Teul.  ihtrman  ,  Gr.  of 

'"'     -'■:■:    to   delerroine;    to 
also,   as   a   neuter 

t^-^ I,  or  imagine.     Shok- 
substantive   for  judgment  or 
I  ^  be  oM  iemid.     For,  in  wliai 
■ebolea  be  imtd;  ud,  in  what 
^k  iclul  b«  melco  tfrn  lo  you. 

H'ir/i/.    ifail.  7. 
ant  of  w  heavenly  matter, 
aot,  «Bvy,  or  adniirc, 
;  let  them  wonder  at  her, 
Wl  «f  hn  ilrtert  a<pire.  Spaucr. 

kaibM  (amaoi  goldru  epfile  grew, 
like  I4<«A  ladirt  diugrccd, 

II  Pane  ^rmpi  il  Venus'  due.  /</. 

I  Hibt  vnion  of  religion  with  juJiieo,  that 
1^  4>a>  there  ii  neither,  where  both  are 

Uoftktr. 

jtj  !•«•,  be  thon  but  true  of  heart, 
IVlDv  t  what  wicked  deem  i<  thi>  t 

SiaJktpeart, 
He  who  lo  be  dermed 
tt  fcodly  (nto  jEtna'i  llamea.   UUUm, 
Ift,  IfMBd,  •  deity  oeatowed  ; 
I  deem  bim  leia  than  god.       Drylen, 

Xature,  diatnrbed, 
ffbldklive  to  have  changed  her  connc. 
TAomjOM, 
They  are  gone, 
•o  flowt  the  wave  on  wave 
call  rtrmity, 
lalvw  the  breaker*  of  the  ocsaa, 
R  bid  Ita  bvtAlce,  ignorant 
thdr  loattdatioa.  Bgrtm. 

iet  abe,  who  in  lyovc'i  trantjuil  bower, 
priae  of  ronqueit.  not  tJir  power  j 
;fe«e  her  chaiou  to  all  prefers, 
m  keaft  rtconu  the  warmth  uf  here, 
to  hall  her  beauty  chill, 
lilt  of  (aahioa  fairer  alill. 

Dr.  T.  Bnmn, 


DEEMSTERS,  or  Demsters.  All  contro- 
versies in  the  Isle  of  Man  are  decided  without 
process,  writin^n,  or  any  charges,  by  certain 
mdges  cliosen  yearly  from  among  themselves, 
called  deemsters,  there  being  two  for  each  divi- 
sion of  the  island  :  they  sit  judges  in  all  courts, 
either  for  life  or  property;  oiid,  with  the  advice 
of  twenty-four  keys,  declare  what  is  law  in  un- 
common emergencies. 


DEEP,  0^/.  &n.t. 
Deep'es,  r.a.  &  n. 
Deep'ening,  n.  i. 
Deep'ly,  adv. 

DEEP'-MOt'TBED, 

Deep'-husinc, 
Deep'ness,  n.  I. 


Sax.  t>ec>i ;  Goth,  and 
Swed.  diup;  Belg.  diep. 
old  Goth,  djf,  to  which 
>Serenius  traces  this  word. 
Mr.  Tooke  says,  '  it  is 
merely  the  past  partici- 
ple of  bi|7t)an,  to  dip,  or 


dive.'  Profound ;  having  length  downwards ; 
depressed ;  sunk  ;  and,  because  that  which  is 
deep  in  the  earth  is  dark,  remote,  and  un- 
disturbed, gloomy ;  dark-colored ;  a  dark  or 
strong  shade  of  any  color ;  voluminous  in  sound ; 
quiet;  still.  Also,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
gloomy;  remote  in  meaning;  sagacious;  far- 
pfnetrating.  Deep,  as  a  substantive,  expresses 
the  still  and  quiet  part  of  ni^hl ;  an  abyss;  and, 
more  particularly,  the  sea.  To  deepen  is,  as  an 
active  verb,  to  make  deep;  to  sink  low  or  lower; 
10  darken ;  becloud  ;  make  gloomy :  as  a  neuter 
verb,  lo  descend  slowly,  or  by  degrees.  The 
adverb,  and  other  substantives,  follow  these 
meanings. 

And  1  saigh  an  aangel  comynge  doun  fro  heucne, 
haavngc  the  kcye  of  depnam  and  a  great  chayne  in 
hu  bond.  WM/.     Ayoc.  20. 

And  the  liord  Qod  canaed  a  dttp  sleep  to  fall  upon 
Adam.  Geneiu  ii.  '21. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water- 
apottta  :  all  thy  wavea  and  thy  billows  are  gonu  over 
me.  Peaim  alii.  7, 

Some  fell  upon  atony  plaeea,  and  they  withered, 
bocaose  they  bad  no  liwjiniai  of  earth.     Mat.  xii.  5* 

Hee  was  close  and  aecrcte,  a  deep  diuimulcr,  lowlye 
of  counteynaunce,  arrogant  of  heart,  outwardly  cuum- 
pinablc  where  he  inwaidely  bated,  not  letting  to  kiaae 
wliom  he  thoughte  to  kyll.  Sir  T.  Moon, 

Yet  we  did  lift  np  our  hearts  and  voicea  to  God 
above,  who  iheweth  hit  wonders  in  the  deep.  Baevm. 

To  keep  hii  promise  with  him,  he  had  dei|^y  of- 
fended both  bis  noblea  and  people. 

Id.     Hemf  VII. 

He's  meditating  with  two  deep  divines. 

S^aiipeafe. 

Her*  srapt  not  many  that  io  fear. 
In  deep  of  night,  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak.     Id. 

This  avarice 
Strikes  deatt,  grows  with  noiv  penidooa  root. 

U. 
Behold  the  Eogliib  beach 
Pales  in  the  Hood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 
Whose  thonu  and  clapa  outvoice  that  dr«}Miiei>(Ainlaea. 

Id. 
When  I  have  moat  need  to  employ  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  ticacbcroua,  and  fall  of  guile. 
Be  be  to  me.  Id.  Ridktrd  III. 

Uockinga  ao  dasyty  hath  sworn  ne'er  more  to  come 
In  bawdy-booM,  that  be  darts  aot  go  home.  Dauu. 
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U  «•  go  down  to  the  ^nu  deep,  the  womb  of 
nobture.  the  well  of  fouolaioi,  the  great  pond  of  the 
world*  wc  know  not  wbeihor  to  wonder  at  the  elcmeot 
itaclf,  or  the  ^esta  which  it  contains. 

Biihop  HaU't  Cimtemplatiom, 
He  in  my  car 
Vented  much  policy  and  pro}ecU  deep 
t  Ot  enemies,  of  aidi^  battles,  and  I'^aguet* 
Plaosible  to  the  world,  tome  worth  nought 

Jfiiton. 
And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep. 
Still  threatening  to  devoor  cnc  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  hell  I  saflfer  seems  a  heaven. 

Milton  t  Paradise  Lott. 
For,  even  in  that  season  of  the  yev,  the  way*  in 
that  vale  were  very  doep.  Clarendon. 

Fear  is  a  passion  that  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  our 
natum,  and  flows  immediately  from  the  principle  of 
ftctf-prcservalion.  Tittetson. 

You  Diuft  deepen  your  colours  so,  that  the  orpiment 
maybe  the  hi|(he»t.  Peaeham, 

What  earth  in  her  dark,  bowels  could  not  keep 
From  ^edy  man,  lies  safer  in  the  deep.         Waller. 

Having  taken  of  the  deeply  red  juice  of  buckthorn 
berries,  I  let  it  drop  upon  white  paper.  Boyle, 

The  ^piDg  Ralph  low  lo  the  centre  lies» 
And  twice  as  deep  aa  earth  is  distant  from  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
Than  hut  ikot  strength  such  Uboars  to  sustain  : 
Drink  hellebore,  my  boy!   drink  deep,  and  scour  thy 
brain.  fd. 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overvpread.    id. 
Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found. 
And  deep-mouthed  dogs  did  forest  walks  surround. 

Id. 
If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies  deep,  the 
mind  must  stop  and  buckip  (o  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with 
labour  and  tbought.  and  close  contemplaaon.  Locke. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  greea, 
Dre^Mfitthe  mumiuni  of  the  falling  floods, 
Aud  breathes  a  bruwnvr  horror  on  the  woods.    Pope, 

But  he  dn^tmuMing  o'er  the  niouDtains  strayed, 
Thmugh  many  tbirketa  of  the  woodland  shade.      Id, 

The  city  of  Rome  would  receive  a  great  advantage 
from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raise  the  banks  and 
deepen  the  bed  uf  the  Tiber.  Addimm. 

VirKiu  face  divine 
Attracts  ihe  hA)f]rss  yuuth  through  storms  and  waves, 
Alone  in  deep  uf  nights  PMUpt. 

Hills,  dales,  and  foresu  far  behind  remain. 
While  tbe  warm  scent  draws  on  the  deep'moutked  train. 

Oay. 
While  at  the  bow  the  watch  Arion  keeps. 
To  shun  what  cruisers  wander  o'er  the  deepe. 

Faironer. 
Wc  have  to  atipply  tneans  of  occupation  and  sub- 
sistence for  those,  to  whom  not  only  England,   but 
Europe  i«  so  deeply  indebted.  Sir  T.  Bernard. 

Cosmetic  succour  won  a  vermeil  hne. 
All  soft  khe  spreads,  and  lo  I  the  rouge  is  blue  ! 
Id  vain  she  wipes  and  wajhet,  frris  and  scrubs. 
The  horrid  anire  drrpeaa  as  she  rtibt.    Dr.  T.  Brvvm. 
8ucb   writingi.   thaugh  they  may  bo  lightly  passed 
over  by  many  rrftdrr*,   yet  if  ihey   make  a  deep  im- 
preasiua  on  onr  saive  mind  in  a  hundred,  the  rfl'ecu 
may  be  cunsidrralile.  Franklin. 

Her  hollow  wnub, 
Co&eetvifif  thtinden,  ihraugh  a  thomand  deepa 
And  fi'  r  .  nj«rs  t*rnrath  his  ftwt. 

Tba  hi  Mly,  and  the  tnouutaitu  smoke, 

Fgrhe  L»  .-......<.  a  them.  Cawfter. 


msad 


ay 


Me  ihry  revile,  with  m&njr  ilU  iDoIe*l«l, 
Tbey  bid  me  leek  from  tbce,  mj  Lord,  ni 

Oa  God,  they  nay,  hii  hope  and  inui  he  NM| 
Let  God  relieve  him  in  hi.  dap  diitiCM. 

Kuk 

The  iweetneo  of  the  violet',  dwp  Mut  ,jt 
tCiiaed  by  the  breath  of  hcaveD,  i 
akiea. 

The  Convent  bella  are  ringing, 
Bat  moumfnlly  and  alow ; 

In  the  gray  square  torrei  awiogii 
With  a  detp  aound,  lo  and  fro. 

The  itroggle  ;  vain,  againat  the  coilini 
And  gnpe,  and  tteepcning  of  the  draga&li 
The  old  man*,  clench  ;  the  long  eoveni 
Kivela  the  living  links, — the  enormoos 
Enforce*  pang  on  pang,  and  .tiflaa  gaap 

DEF.R,  n.  i.  Sax.  l«jop;  Goth. 
dier;  Teut.  thtir  ;  from  Gr.  Oijo  ; 
and  thence  probably  from  lieb.  UnS,  ^ 
Originally  signifying  any  wild  Bnio^ 
now  confined  lo  the  cervine  species.     ' 

Yoti  have  beaten   my  men,  killed 
broke  open  my  lodge. 

The  pale  that  held  my  lovely  dnr. 

I  waa  a  itricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since,  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infin 
My  panting  side  waa  charged,  when  1  withd 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shade,; 

Deer,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus.  OI 
ful  animal  there  are  three  priocipal  Sl 
this  country,  viz.  the  stag,  C.  elaphntj 
C.  capreolus ;  and  C.  dama  the  fallow  j 
castrating  the  males  when  newly  drO(| 
Mr.  Loudon,  which  is  not  in  the  least  da) 
afTords  the  means  of  having  good  vtaj 
Christmas,  without  any  other  sort  ofl 
the  common  grass:  they  also  fatten'mor, 
the  operation  must,  however,  be  perform 
they  are  quite  young.  Oy  stat.  16  I 
cap.  30.,  if  any  person  shall  hunt  or  ' 
snare,  or  kill  or  wound  any  red  or  bWo 
any  forest,  chase,  &c.,  whether  enclose! 
or  in  any  closed  park,  paddock,  &c.,wi 
consent  of  the  owner,  or  be  aiding  ia 
fence,  they  shall  forfeit  £20  for  the  firJ 
and  also  £30  for  each  deer  wounded, 
taken.  A  game-keeper  offendini;.  to  fa 
ble.  For  a  second  offence  offenders 
transported  for  seven  years.  By  staL  2( 
cap.  19,  destroying  gosj,  fune,  antl  fa 
rests  and  chases,  being  the  covert 
jects  the  offenders  to  a  penalty  fl 
or  to  three  months'  iniprisonineDl 

Deeb,  OREtT,  an    island  of  thi 
sea,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  island  di 
Long.  119"  3S'  E-.  lat.  5"  W  S. 

Deer,  LtrriE,  a  rocky  iMet  in   it 
Seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  islMrf 
Long.  119»35'  E..  lat.  5" S' S 

DrsR  Islanii,  or  Mrir«>wiri», 
of  the  Hebrides,  near  i' 

Deck  Islakd,  asnn  :  lick 

hayofOolway.  Long.  9"  w,  Lit.  53"  {>f 
an  ishiiul  on  the  coast  of  North  Amrri 
nobKOt  Day,  about  eighteen  miles  In  < 
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Long. 


je-  It  i*  tTO  roile*  north-eislof  Boston 
[jor  \V.,Ut.41°  10*N.. 

FACE,  B.  o,     ■)      Fr.  effacfr ;  Lat.  defa- 

VVctm,  Jrio,  of  Of  kfacie$,  a  face. 

f  a'ccmext.        3  To  mar,  disfigure,  ruin, 

Oe&c«inent  is  the  injury  done.     De- 

!  vbo  performs  or  accoinplislies  it. 

I  j«  {utca   njrle  be  ye  mud  u  jrpo- 
il,  for  tliei  it/am  kcm  iilf  to  Kme  fu- 
I  u  wa,  tnnly  I  uye  U)  yoa  lh«i  liui  nueyyei 
WicUf.  UttU.  6. 

■  lAa  to  Ibi*  image,  and  how  is  it  defaced  ?  the 
I  mmdlijvta  will  Ull  you,  that  the  image  of 
)  It  10;,  and  the  irfaamtnl  tin.  Bacim. 

llaiT*  to  apeak  as  eamcttly  in  truly  com- 
LM  yon  hare  done  in  ontruty  and  unkindly 
I  daadcring  iL  Whitgiftt^ 

I  lij  iboQsand,  and  deface  the  bond. 

Sltak^are. 
■  M^eorof  God'i handy  work 
kitltgotc  to  chaoc  us  to  our  [raves.        /</. 

PlMl  this  marriage, 
■M^UOto  of  conquered  France, 

iiu.  Id- 

laawtW  !»•(•  of  God,  so  «as  that  earthly 
la ia^  of  h*«ven  ;  both  the  images  arc 
L  Wtk  the  first  patterns  are  eternal. 

BiAop  Ball.  C\titemflMuia. 
m,  columns  broken  lie, 
l,ltw^  t^mtd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye. 

Dryiin. 
Om  aabler  wrcKb  can  only  rise, 
^  kt  •kooc  fury  shall  Jefaet 
IWaakk's  image  in  this  piece.  Prior. 

Xkj  fiiy  a—di  ar*  beautiful,  thy  waste 
I  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility  ; 
I  a  floiy,  and  thy  ruin  graced 

•  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 
Bynm. 
LFtCTO,  tomrthing  aictually  in  fact,  or 
I  IB  oontradiclion  to  de  jure,  where  a 
laaalyioin  justjce :  as,  a  king  de  facto 
fe  «  paw  who  it  actually  in  possession  of  a 
^••»  1  "id  »  king  de  jure  is  the  person  who  has 
•  ^1^  to  the  crown.  It  was  a  distinction 
■■*  is  am  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

WIAIUNCE,  n.  I.     Fr.  drfaillanec.   Fai- 
■••  i  "ucimage.     Obsolete. 

the    authors  of  that  unhappy 

ClaiKille. 

ilC.^TE.  0.  0.  J      Fr.  defalquer  ;  from 

't'Tioy,   a.  s.  SfaU,  faUit  a    sicltle. 

;  talop ;  to  take  away  part  of  ao  al- 

I  b  sel  forth  with  iu  accnstomsiy  bill  of 
J**l>0«  any  defuleaiiim.  Adiimt. 

rf-  V^'  '■  "'    ^**  DwaiXATE.    To  cut 
"■•  ■■psway. 

_  ,,  ^  *  iefelke  irom  some  insipid  sin,  is  but  to 
"•"^  "Omt  mora  gnstful.  Decay  of  Pietg. 


,  I. -N  Fr.  defamtr  ;  It. 
I  diffamart  ;  .Span. 
'.  and  Port,  de/amar; 
V  latin,  dtjamare, 
J  from  Greek,  ^rj^ij, 
riTatitre.  To  slander,  make  infamous, 

tprive  of  good  fame  or  honor  by 

'•'ilrti.     Defamatory,  is  lil>eUous  ;  tend- 
^  **  '•Anit      Tlie  tubttkntires  are  obvious 


""iw*!*.  n.  I. 
»>l«riox, 
^UO%r,  adj. 


in  their  meaning.  In  Wiclifs  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
spreading  lame  or  a  report;  the  de  being  only  an 
expletive. 

And  the  ygben  of  hem  wearcn  opened,  and  Jhe- 
sus  throlenyde  hem  and  seidr  se  ye  that  no  man 
wite.  But  thei  gheden  out  and  defvmeden  him 
thorugh  al  that  loud.  WMf.  Halt.  9. 

I  heard  the  defanang  of  many.  Jer,  xx.  10. 

Many  doughty  knights  he  in  his  days 
Had  done  to  death. 

And  hung  their  conquered  arms  for  more  defame 
On  galluwtrees.  £^peMsr, 

My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  dtfame  ; 
My  blackness  blotted  thy  unblemished  name. 

Dryden. 

Be  silfni,  and  beware,  if  such  you  see  j 
Tis  defamation  but  to  say,  that's  be.  Id. 

Augustus,  coDK-ious  to  biiziself  of  many  crimes, 
made  an  edict  against  lampoons  and  satires,  and  defa- 
motor]/  writings.  Id, 

Defamation  a  the  uttering  of  contumelious  language 
of  any  one,  with  an  intent  of  raising  an  ill  fame  of 
the  party ;  and  this  extends  to  writing,  as  by  defamm 
tory  libeU ;  and  to  deeds,  as  reproachful  postures, 
sigxu,  and  gestures.  Ayliffe. 

It  may  be  a  useful  trial  of  the  patience  of  the  do* 
famed,  yet  the  Ufamer  has  not  the  less  crime. 

,  OooenMWKl  of  Ike  Tongue, 

The  most  eminent  sin  is  the  spreading  of  defaemalory 
reports.  Id. 

They  lire  as  if  they  professed  Christianity  merely 
in  spite,  to  defame  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Many  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to  de- 
traction and  defamiuion ;  and  many  malicious  spies  ar* 
searching  into  the  actioni  of  a  great  man.     Addieon. 

Defamation  is  punishable  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  either  by  action  upon  the 
case  at  common  law,  or  by  statute  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court. 

DEFATIGATE,  v.  a- 1      Lat.  defatiga.    To 

Defatioa'tion.b.  J.      J  weary  ;  to  tire. 

The  power  of  these  men's  industries,  never  defali- 
gated,  hath  been  great.  Dr.  Maine. 

DEFA'ULT,  ».  o.  k  n.  s .  >     Old  Fr.  aifault  ; 

Def a'i'Lter,  n.s.  \lVi\.  tliffidta  ;   Van, 

defcctus,  de,  privative,  and  facia,  to  do.  To  fail  in 
peformauce.  A  default  is  failure  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  legally  or  morally.  Defect ; 
want. 

Bat  what  man  wolde  him  selfe  aniaa 
His  conscience,  and  nought  misuse. 
He  maie  well  at  the  first  excuse 
His  God,  whiche  eucr  stant  in  one, 
In  him  there  is  defaiute  none.  Gower, 

But  silh  thou  mayst  not  so,  give  leave  a  white 
To  baser  wit,  his  power  therein  to  spend. 
Whose  groaae  defaeite  thy  daintie  pen  may  site 
And  onadnised  oucr  sights  amend. 

Openeer.     Samute, 
Sundrye  victories  hadde  bee,  and  tommetime  ouer 
thrown,  but  nener  in  defmUte  as   for  bis  owne  par- 
sone,  either  of  hardinesse  or  polytiks  order. 

Sir  T.  Xor*. 
We,  that  know  what  it  is  to  fast  aitd  pray. 
Art  penitent  for  your  default  t»-day. 

StaJk^pnvK. 
In  defatUi  of  the  king's  pay,  the  force*  were  laid 
upon  tike  nt;)c«. 
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Lrt  me  not  nuhly  call  in  doiUil 
Pivino  preJii-lioo  ;  what  if  all  f<>n-(oI<l 
Had  been  fuirilloil,  but  throuijh  inino  own  ttirfinJf, 
Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  mysctt'    UHlon. 

Partial  judgct  wc  are  of  onx  owa  excellendea,  »ai 
nlbrr  men't  defauili.  Swift. 

Cooks  could  malu  artifitial  birds  and  fithes,  in  d<- 
/ivU  of  the  ccal  ooca.  A  rbulliitul  on  Comt. 

DEFEA'SANCE.  J     Fr.     defMumcn     lul. 

l)F.FE.asiBLF-  J dc/i/ri^mf n^o  ;     Ijw    Lat. 

tle/eitanlia.  The  act  of  annulling  or  abrogating 
:iny  contract  or  stipulation. 

TliBt  hoary  king,  with  all  bis  train. 

Being  arrived  where  ibat  cfaampioo  stout. 

After  his  foe's  deftoKno),  did  remain. 

Him  (oodly  ipvcu,  and  tair  docs  entertain. 

SfWHMr. 

Ho  came  tn  the  aowo  by  a  defeiuMe  title,  so  was 
never  settled.  Davif. 

DrfanHct  is  a  coudition  anocxe<l  to  an  act ;  as  to 
an  nblijatioa,  a  recognisance,  or  statute,  which  per- 
fiirmrd  by  the  obligee,  or  the  cogoiseo,  the  act  is  dis- 
abled and  made  void,  as  if  it  had  never  been  done. 

ComU. 

Defeasance,  or  DErEiSANCc.  The  diflerence 
between  a  common  condition  and  a  defeasance 
15,  that  the  condition  is  annexed  to,  or  inserted 
in,  the  deed  ;  and  the  defeasance  is  a  deed  by  it- 
self, concluded  and  agreed  on  between  the  parties, 
and  having  relation  to  another  deed. 

DEFEAT.  V.  a.  6c  n.  i.  (      Old    Fr.   dctfaUe, 

Deteaturi,  n  s.  4  from  J-at.  de,  priva- 

tiTc,andyaf<rrf,  lo  complete  an  action.  To  over- 
throw; to  frustrate;  undo;  mar.  Shakspeare 
says,  *  defeat  thy  favor,'  meaning  disguiie  thy 
face ;  and  defeatures  of  the  £u:e  mean  disfigura- 
tions of  it. 

They  invaded  Ireland,  and  were  Jrftattd  by  the 
laid  Mountjoy.  Bmecm. 

To  hii  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  allcdgad 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  dsfeal  the  law.     Skabptmn. 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  tuurpcd  beard. 
Ye  gods,  ye  make  the  weak  moat  strong.  id. 

Gnef  bath  changed  me. 
And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand. 
Hath  written  strange  defeatured  in  my  face.  Id, 

Death, 
Then  due  by  scurnee  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Prfeutrd  of  his  setsure  many  days, 
t*tven  thee  of  grace.  MUttm. 

He  finds  himself  naRually  lo  dread  a  superior 
Being,  that  can  defeat  all  his  designs,  and  disappoint 
all  his  hopes.  TiUolmTti. 

End  Marlborough's  woik,  and  tnish  the  defeat. 

Addison. 
Oh,  more  than  all  I — uatired  by  time  : 
Whitb,  DOT  dtfmltd  hope,  oor  b«aed  will, 
Could  icadar  rallali  wan  she  ne'er  to  smile. 
Nor  n|«  eosid  fire,  nor  sickni^s  fret  to  vrni 
Oa  bn  OB*  murmur  of  bis  ilisrnnt<>nu  Bt/rim. 

DEFECATION.  n.».    >    \-jn.<U/.t(o.  l-rom 

Dr.'rrc»TE,  v.  a.  k  itdj.  Sde  and  ;>r.  fdcis, 
filth.  To  purge  or  imike  clear  from  len ;  to  pu- 
fify. 

This  lit|Uor  WM  very  dtftmt,  tad  of  a  pleasing 
gnlden  colour*  B^lfte. 

The  blood  IS  B04  (nScieBtly  d*feeated  or  clarilied, 
Vot  ramaat  Biddy,  Ummg. 


We  defecate  the  notion  from  maiertatU 
siract  quantity,  place,  and  all  kind  of 
it. 

Provide  a  brasen  tube 
Inflect ;  self-tanght  and  voluntary  tliea 
The  defecated  liquor,  through  the  vent 
Ascending  ;  then,  by  downward  tract  cons 
Spouts  into  subject  vessels  lovely  clear. 

DEFE'CT.  n.  i.  «e  u.  n.^      Fr.  tiii 

DrpE'cTioN,  B.  f.  tUfelto  ; 

Defe'ctive,  orf^.  JicCo  ; 

Defe'ctively,  adv.         >liu,   from 

Dcfe'ctivea'ess,  n.  t.        live  and 

Defe'cttible,  adj.  tut,    to   c 

DEFECTini't.iTY,  ^  neuter 

deficient;  to  fall  short  of;    to  £ul.     D< 

substantive,  is  want;   insufficiency; 

that  which  is  proper  to  a  person  or  tli 

hence  injury;  mistake;  error.  Defectia 

ing  away ;   an  act  or  course  of  apoi 

abandonment:  defectiblu,   imperfect; 

defectibility,  astate  of  deficiency,  or  iinil 

This  defection  and  falling  away  from  Oo 

found  in  angels,  and  afterwards  in 

We   bad    rather  follow   the    perfectjooa 
whom  we  like  not,  than  in  ds/eoCt 
whom  we  love. 

Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  goo 
tyrants,  but  of  some  pervenenesa  and  drfed 
very  nation  itself. 

Oft  'tis  seen 
Our  mean  secures  as,  and  our  mere  df/iM 
Prove  our  commodities. 

You  praise  yotuoetf. 
By  laying  defecte  of  judgment  to  me, 
Errors  have  been  corrected,  and  defeete  M 

Ho  was  diverted  and    drawn   from 
gpjieral  defection  of  the  whole  realm. 

Some  lost  themselves  in  attempts  j 
yet  the  enquiries  of  most  defected  I 
tired  within  the  sober  circumference  i 

Bment't  lUyari 

Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  oi^ 
gross  and  corporral  exhaleroent,  tM  {b«l 
time  defective  upoa  the  exactest  scales.         j 

The  extraordinary  persons,  thus  highly  J 
were  for  a  great   part    of  their   liveaj' 
ible  condition. 

Tbe  corruption  of  things  corruptible 
the  inlrinsical  defectibility  of  the  coooectk 
of  the  parts  of  things  corporal.  Id.  Origin  of  \ 

Hen,  through   some  dr/'ec'  in  the  org4 
words,  yet  hil  not  to  express  ifaeir  i 
signs. 

It  will  very  little  help  to  cue 
this  is  the  best  of  four  or  fiva 
which  are  all  defeats ■ 

If  we  fall  away  after  tasting 
God,  how  criminal  mast  neh  a  i 


^        I 
lighly  I 

a«ct»ai 


Trait  not  yo)ir««lf ;  but.  yotir  < 

MftLr  uie  of  cv'ry  friond — tad  pv 

lUd  itiu  *t»xif«  eoaffy  I 

Dtftit  baJ  been  m  fiul  u  eie 

If  it   render*  at   pttrfrct    in  atxm  ■. 
|tO£TtU)  Ir'ftvca  tu  df/ertitm  tn 

Tb*  lowncM  often  opens  tb^  build  ii,^ .« 
Hut  tUfiftiemtm  of  •emu  utber  paiticsUc 
•infta  p*Jt  afi***'  »  ptr£»«iio»,   
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I  evil  inriiig  to  oar  origiaa]  JtfceHon 
Vihe  fooliab  and  evil  dupoiiuoa]  that 
>  Adlen  nua.  Watu. 

nh  hu  lett  of  thai  prndeoce  which  ii 
nuMge  a  Cuniljr,  yet  the  parrnu  and 
igf  young  married  penou  are  generally 
^■1  their  advice,  which  amply  tuppliet 
V  FranUn. 

■Waved — thoagh  baibarou*  wreck  o'er> 

WW 

^ae,  aad  lay  ila  gloria  low ; 
•  ■cttJptoivd  rain  rise  to  day, 
q^if,  and  woiahipped  in  decay. 

StmdM. 
Fr.  dffendrt ; 


DEF 


H),  F.  a. 
tt,t.a.  tcn.r. 
mtSS  adj. 
liMx,  or 

iun,  n.t.lc  adj. 

ia. 

iVtrr,  n.  1. 
IILC,  adj. 
iTi,  adj.  k,  H.  1. 
|v»i.r,  uiii'. 


Span,  defender ; 
Ital.  di'fendere ; 
Im.   defrndere, 
defenmt,     from 
^afiviovu,    '   to 
'    fight   with   a 
sling,'  as  Min- 
shcu     suggests. 
To    protect ; 
sliield ;        sup- 
port; malte  sc- 
ience to  repel ;  keep  off,  from 
lb;  and  therefore  to  forbid  or  beat 


tipmtpart. 
bte.  fleo 


A  field, 
U^hich  nothing  but  the  lound  of  HoUpor'i  name 
Bid  leem  to  make  deftniible.  Ii 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defrndanl. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat. 
And  ready  are  the'  appellant  and  dt/nJarU.      /</. 
Stout  n\en  of  arms,  and  with  their  guide  of  power. 
Like  Troy's  old  town  iefatil  with  Ilion'*  tower. 

FairfiiT. 
My  nnpreparedness  for  war  leatiSes  for  me  that 
I  am  sat  on  the  deftninee  part.  King  Chartei. 

O  sons  !  like  one  of  us  man  is  become. 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  bis  taste 
Of  that  itfatded  fruit.  iHllon. 

My  sister  is  not  ao  deftnetUu  left 
As  you  imaipne  :  she  ha*  a  hidden  strength 
Which  you  remember  not.  IJ, 

A  village  near  it  was  iafcmled  by  the  river. 

Ctar»ndon. 
His  majesty,  not  at  all  dismayed,  resolved  to  Bland 
upon  the  defentm  only.  /^^ 

So  lawyers,  lest  the  Bear  iefmiant, 
.4nd  ptaiotifT  Dog,  should  make  en  end  on't ; 
Do  stave  and  tail  with  writs  of  error. 
Reverse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer.        Hadihnti. 
A  very  unsafe  deferuatke  it   is  against  the  fury  of 


lft,froin  the  French.  See  the  examples    ''"' ''°°'  .""*  ""°'y  °°  '^""'  '•>"  virEioUy,  or  blood 


brud  Milton.  To  defence,  though 
Md  as  an  active  verli  in  the  received 
if  the  Bible.  Defeucelesj  is,  witliout 
■U;  that  wbich  may  be  de- 
'itrfensible :  and  hence  ibe 
Mt  ugnifies  justifiable ;  riKht :  de- 
fd  a»  an  ailjective  by  Shakspeare. 

tteeia,  in  a  general  sense,  syno- 
Igally,  the  defendant  is  the  patty 
e  IS  sued  or  accused,  A  defensu- 
rd,  or,  in  surgery,  a  protecting  band- 
■r.  A  defensive  is  also  tliat  which 
pd.  The  adjective  means  proper 
W  protection,  as  distinguished  from 
«    adverb    and  participle   explain 

I  ghe  ben  soroafnl  afiir  god, 
fchith   in  ghou,  but  defmid- 

lll1wiB,biit  drede,  but  desier,  but  loae 
WMf.  2  Cor.  vii. 

bhlBtliat  axon  me,  that  is  wbeihir  we 

k  M*  Bad  dryake  T  U.  I  Cor.  9. 

inai   mine  enemies,  O   my  God  ;  de- 

%mm  that  rise  up  against  me. 

Pulm  lit.  I. 

k»h  HI  iettualem,  and  built  cities  for 

4.  2  CUrms.  ii.  6. 

Imvdu*  dis,  Thomas,  Thomas  ! 

I*  (end,  this  musle  ben  amended, 

blklfii  God  hath  iefmitd. 

CImyeti.     Canl.  Tola. 

Itn,  apeo  just  feait,  are    true  rfr/rn- 

IW  Wtul  invasions.  Banm. 

Mt  ll>»— aim  iefmmiU  boch  against 

t  igikMi  dniign*.  Jd. 

iftmi  aoaU.  thai  yon  think 
I  and  great  busiocsa  scant. 
aUAfMorr. 
iifimdm,  till  at  length 
i  deliver  yon, 
1  aapcirea,  to  some  nation 
ivtUMnt  blowB.  Id. 


royal,  which  Pliny  doth  place  in  cock-broth. 

Bnmt't  Vulgar  Erromt. 

Severe  iefemett  may  be  made  agaiust  wearing  any 
linen  under  a  certain  breadth.  TntjAe. 

The  use  of  wine  is  little  practised,  and  in  some 
places  defended  by  customs  or  laws.  Id, 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  to  betray 
the  truth,  as  to  procure  it  a  weak  de/rndtr.        Samli. 

If  the  bishop  has  no  other  defrmalhn  but  excom- 
munication, no  other  power  but  that  of  the  kevs,  be 
may  surrender  up  his  pastoral  staff.  '    Id, 

And  here  the*  access  a  gloomy  grove  deftnuU 
.%nd  here  the'  unnavigable  lake  extendi.       Dr^den. 

Do'sl  thou  not  mourn  our  power  employed  in  vain. 
And  tlie  dtjmdrrt  of  our  city  slain?  Id. 

He  would  not  be  persuaded  by  danger  to  offer  any 
offence,  but  only  to  stand  upon  the  best  rls/iimisu 
guard  he  could.  flirfiny. 

I,et  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  throne. 

And  guard  my  father's  glories  and  my  own. 

Having  often  heard  Venice  represented  as  one  of 
the  most  defauibte  cities  in  the  world,  1  informed 
myself  in  what  its  strength  consists.  Addiron, 

There  is  nothing  so  bad  which  will  not  admit  of 
something  to  be  said  in  its  defence,  Slenm. 

Those  high  lowers,  out  of  which  the  Roman*  might 
more  eonveoicntly  fight  with  the  defendanlt  on  the 
wall,  those  also  were  broken  by  Archimedes'  enji^nea. 
Wilkint;  Hath,  ilagie. 

I  conceive  it  very  defennble  to  disarm  an  adversary, 
and  disable  bim  fnsm  doing  mischief.  Cutlier* 

If  I  could  not  avoid  his  company,  why  did  I  not 
arm  myself  7  Why  did  I  venture  defcnceUu  into  so 
much  danger.  JItajvn, 

The  car  of  victory,  the  plume,  the  wreath, 

Otfmd  not  from  the  bolt  of  fate,  the  brave. 

Btaltk. 

DiLPEinDCK  OF  THE  Faitb.  Fidel  defensor,  a 
peculiar  title  belonging  to  the  king  of  England ; 
as  Calholicus  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Christian- 
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usimus  to  the  Icing  of  France,  &c.  These  titles 
were  originally  given  by  the  )X>pes.  Tlial  of 
Fidei  defenior  «n  first  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on 
king  Henry  V'lII.  for  his  memorable  book  against 
Martin  Luther;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date  quinto 
idus  Octob.  1521.  it  was  aflernards  confirmed 
by  Clement  VII.  (.'Iiamberlayne  says,  the  title 
belonged  to  tlie  kings  of  England  before  that 
time;  and  for  proof  hereof  appeals  to  several 
charters  granted  to  the  university  of  Oxford  :  so 
that  pope  Leo's  bull  was  only  a  renovation  of  the 
ancient  right. 

DRFE'R,  t).  0.  &  r.  n.  Vr.  difenr  ;  Span. 
differir;  Ital.  diffcrire  ;  Ijit.  differrr,  from  de 
nnd  /fro,  to  bear  away.  To  put  away  for  a 
litne;  to  put  off;  delay;  withhold.  It  is  also 
used  for  refer,  and  thus  becomes  the  parent  of 
the  substantive  deference. 

Thr  commttiionen  deferred  the  matErr  unto  the 
earl  of  Norlliurabcrland,  who  was  the  princijial  roan 
of  authority  in  ihute  part*  Bacon, 

He  will  not  long  lUffr 
To  viodicaia  the  glory  uf  hit  aaino 
Against  all  coin(ictillaii,  nor  will  long 
Endure  iL  ilitloit. 

Neither  is  this  a  matter  to  be  defemi  till  a  mar« 
convenifnt  time  of  peaci^  and  leisure.  Swifi. 

Inure  thyself  betimes  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
good  deeds ;  for  the  longer  thou  deferrft  (o  he  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  teas  every  day  thou  wile  6Qd 
thyself  disposed  to  them.  Atierbwjf. 

Defer  the  pronused  boon  the  goddess  cries. 

Popt. 
Be  wise  to-day  ;  'lis  madness  to  defer ; 
NrTt  day  the  fatal  precedeat  will  plead  ; 
TUas  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  oat  of  life. 

Yttimg. 

DE'FERENCE.  n.  f.  Fr.  deference,  lle- 
gard ;  respect.    See  DrrER. 

Virgil  could  have  excelled  Vaiius  in  tragedy,  and 
Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  bat  out  of  deference  to  his 
friends  ho  atienipti  d  neither.  Drjfden. 

A  natuial  rDu«;hnrss  makes  a  man  uncomplaisaat 
to  others  ;  so  that  he  has  no  deference  fur  their  in- 
cUnattons,  trni{)er«,  or  conditions.  Locke, 

He  may  be  couvtnred  that  he  is  in  an  error,  hy  ob- 
serviog  those  pertoos,  for  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
Dess  he  has  the  greatest  deference,  to  be  of  a  contrary 
senlimt-nt.  i^ift. 

Deference  is  the  most  complicate,  the  must  in- 
direct, and  the  most  elegant  of  all  compliments. 

S/ujutone. 

Most  of  our  fellow-subjects  are  guided  either  by  the 
prejudice  of  education,  or  by  a  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  tbose  who,  perhaps,  in  their  own  hearts,  dis- 
approve the  opinions  which  they  industriously  spread 
among  the  multitude.  Adduvn, 

We  ought  to  show  the  regard,  de/crri««r,aQd  hjnnur, 
which  belong  to  superiors ;  and  the  candour,  iote- 
gnty,and  benevolence,  we  owe  M  all.  Uaton, 

DE'FERENT,  adj.  &  n.  t.  From  Ijt,  de- 
ferem,  of  defero.  See  Dr.FO.  That  which 
carries  or  conveys.    That  carries  tip  and  aown. 

The  figures  of  pipes  or  cvncaves,  ihtough  which 
•ouods  pass.or  of  other  bodies  ilr/emi,  conduce  10 
the  variety  and  alteraiioa  uf  tlir  suund.  Btuoiu 

It  is  certain,  however,  tl  crosses  the  received  opi- 
i^oo,  that  sounds  may  be  created  without  air,  though 
air  be  tlie  moit  favounbt*  iefeeemt  of  soiud*.       U. 


DKFTAND  (Marie  du),  a  Frencn  Iwljf.^ 
liiiguislied  both  for  her  talents  and  extciuis«l 
quaintance  with  the  literati  of  the  last  rme 
was  bom  in  1696,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
pard  de  Vichy,  compte  de  Champ-Rooil 
received  an  excellent  education,  but  iiA 
seeraj  to  have  been  taken  to  regulate  her  ' 
and  moral  habits,  which  displayed  throagiu>al| 
life  a  disgusting  portion  of  selfishness.  lo  If 
she  married  J.  B.  J.  du  Deffand,  marquu  '' 
Lande,  whose  ancestors  had  signalise<i  the 
by  their  attachment  to  the  dukes  of  Bur_ 
Madame  du  Ueffand  left  no  monument  of  1 
abilities  except  her  Correspondence.  whi<k 
been  highly  praised  by  D'AJemhert,  as  aflbrditf 
a  model  of  epistolary  style.  She  tlied  in  ITM; 
having,  during  the  last  tliirty  years  of  her  hii, 
been  afflicted  with  blindness,  in  18lOa£pe9M4 
Correspondance  inedite  de  Madame  tin  D(Aa4 
avec  D'Alembert,  Montesquieu,  le  prestdtolH*' 
nault,  la  Duchesse  du  Maine;  Me^ianui  It 
Choiseul,  de  Stael;  le  Marquis  d'.Xr^vn^lt 
Chevalier  d'Aydie,  &c.,  3  vols.  8vo.  U«  " 
to  Horace  Walpole  have  also  been  nrioted. 
DEFIANCE.  See  Defy. 
DEFI'CIENCE,  or  1  \j»x.dejitio;M ^ 
DcFt'ciENcr,  n.i.  >vative,  and/M^ 
DEri'ciENT,  «(;.  )make.  Want, 

fection,  defect.      Deficient;  defective,  imp 
See  Defect. 

Figures  are  cither  simple  or  mixed  :  the  aU 
cither  circular  or  angular  ;    attd  of  circular,  ( 
complete,  as  circles,  or  deficient,  as  ovals.      H^sl 
O  woman  !   best  of  all  things  as  the  will 

Of  God  ordained  them  :  hit  creating  haiit 

Nothing  imperfect  or  defideni  left. 

Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  the* 
Ta  no  defieience  found. 

Scaligcr  finding  a  defect  in  the  reaxm  of  Ami 
introduceth  one  of  no  less  drfirienry  himself. 

Browne**  Vtu^'ie  Kn 

Neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  d^Uiend  tis 
tho  former  beauties. 

The  characters  uf  comedy  and  tragedy  «xe  or 
be  made  perfect ,  but  always  lu  be  drmwn  vilib  eoa 
apcck*  of  frailly  and  dejicience.tuch  a*  Uuy  have  hm 
described  to  us  in  history.  iL 

Several  thoughts  of  the  mind,  Ibe  wliic^  «• 
either  none  or  very  deficient  names,  9an  diii^vwdf  k 
be  studied.  Imin, 

What  great    defidawe  is  it  If   «e  cua*  shad  • 
others  ?  ^'jr*'' 

There  is  no  burden  laid  upon  our  poaiehty,  •eraq 
dsficimcy  to  be  hereafter  made  np  by  ounelvwe* 
baa  been  oar  cate  ia  ao  many  other  saboidin. 


DEFI'LE,  V.  a.  kn.i.^       Compoanlai 
DEri'LER,n.  I.  >de  and   ibul.     9l 

DEFi'LEMrNT.  J  apylau.  OotJi.  jjfcr^ 

Belg.  mn/i ;  from  theGr.  favXuc,  rile,  uiieUMb — 
Mmtheu.  To  make  foul,  or  uncleun;  lo  f«)- 
lute,  violate,  corrupt,  taint ;  and  henca  locata** 
niate. 

That  which  dieth  of  itaeU  be  shall  not  eat  M  i 
himself  therewith.  Lew.  csla.  1 

Forfetfolnca*  of  good  Mras, 
Icry,  and  shameleaa  audi 


(rfi 
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TIm>«  u  a  Uiisg,  Hut;,  knawa  to  mtny  in  our 
T IW  Bknic  <4  pitch ;  ibi>  pitch,  ax  aacimt 
I  do  rrpor.  dock  itJUt.  WtaJupeore. 

LoM, 
I  lookt,  looM  fttotnt,  and  foul  talk, 
r  to  lite  inward  puta.         ilitton. 

I  imUker  ibat  vc  should  die.  than  dcJiU 
I  with  impetiaa.  StiUing/Uel. 

I  •bjeet  hi*  oSeace  reviled  ; 
i  mardersd,  and  the  wife  drJUed.  Prior. 

■«  la  )aial]r  reckoned  among  the  greatest  prelates 
«f  than  afs,  however  his  character  may  be  dejilrd  by 
i^m  aad  diity  hands.  Svi/t, 

Lat  aal  any  ■ff**^ ******  of  sin  defiie  your  requests. 

IfoAe. 

T%m  mc^aflto  are  provoked  to  see  their  vice  ex- 
yaan^  wmd  l^  chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth 
«MA*ai  iiapr  of  ifjUemeU.  Sprelttor. 

Al  lh«  las*  tmaeadoas  day,  I  shall  hold  forth  in 
w§  ■■•  Bsy  narh  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud  for 
SHipi^m  «si  her  ieJUtr,  AdJu<m. 

TIhv  wbm  Cambyses  led  his  barbarous  hosts 
fklMi  Prtaia**  rocks  to  ¥^yptt*»  trembling  coasts, 
I^^W  9mA  hallowed  fane,  and  sacred  wood, 
Aal.  tnak  <rid>  fiujr,  swelled  the  Nile  with  bleod. 


Dr»i't.r,  r.  n-Sc  «.  t.    Fr.  defile,  from  file,  a 
loc  ol  soldnx,  itself  derived  from  Lai.  Jilum,  a 


tnmA.    To  pan  olT  in  files ;  a  narrow  passage ; 
tloa^iianow  pais;  a  lane. 

X%m*  <•  ia  Osford  a  narrow  itJUt,  to  use  the  mi- 
,  where  the  partisans  lued  to  encounter. 
Add'utm. 

ana  sncntionad  by  a  writer  of  military  ma* 
dtfiimf  aboaU  be  performed  with  rapi- 
Jamet. 

I  a  narrow  lane  or  passat^e, 

(ximpany   of   horse   or    foot 

IMMmIj  in   file,  by  making  a  small   front; 

IliM  te  enemy  may  take  an  opportunity  to 

Bareh,   and   to  charge  them  with  to 

IW  oiofe  adrantage,  as  those  in   front  and 

reciprocally  come  to  the  relief  of  one 


OWKE,  v.akv  n. 
Dwti  »tir,  adj. 
Ddh'k,  b.  I. 

IVlirtx,  a.  ».  U  adj. 


OVt 


"m»«NS, 


l>trt„w,, 
'>«iif  tTirr, 
''Ws'iTivri.T. 
•"■''iTirrsiss. 


Ft.  and  Port,  de- 
finer  ;  Spanish,  dt- 
jimr ;  Ivu.diffinirr ; 
LaL  dejinirr.  From 
',  do  and  finen,  to 
give  a  limit.  To  set 
a  limit  by  words  or 
actions  ;  to  mark  a 
)  bound.     As  a  neu- 


'"'J^ to tlecide,  determine.  Definable  is,  ca- 
y**f*  being  defined.  Definer,  he  who  defines ; 
y,*telie  who  explains  or  describes  a  thina;. 
!***>  n,  precise ;  exact ;  delennined  ;  and 
■■•>•  It  IS  used  as  a  substantive.  Definiteness 
*^*i»t};  limiK-dness.  Definition,  the  act  or 
"■*' wfininp:  the  concise  description  of  a 
l|^i*^I>ifi(uljve  is,  determinate ;  express ;  final. 
•'■■•'iBesa,  decisiveness. 

A>mMI  >Up  is  the  capital  remover  of  Uod- 
■■^  i^ta  be  d*Jliulh  amiss  of  lands  and  propcr- 
tt^  Bitam, 

tSttt  ia  this  r*ae  of  favour, 
VmU  be  wUcly  delimit,  Sialupeart. 

Vou  VII. 


Dgjimtiveljf  (bu«  I  &D»wcr  yoa  : 
Your  love  drsrrvc*  my  ihaQks  j  bul  my  deierty 
UnmeritAUe,  ihuns  your  bij;h  request.  /d. 

Bellftrmiiie  Mutb»  because  we  tiiink  that  the  body 
3f  Christ  oifty  be  in  mmay  places  «t  ODce»  locally  and 
visibly  ;  therefore  we  may  say  aod  hold,  iliat  the  soma 
body  may  bo  cJrctimapectively  uid  definitintly  iit  more 
places  at  oi)ce.  HaiU 

Other  suthors  write  often  dnbioosly*  even  in  mat- 
ten  wherein  is  expected  a  strict  and  dejimtwe  truth. 
Briiume*$  Vulgar  Brrtmn. 

Defimiictu  do  not  tell  an  tit»  but  quid  tit  j  the  first 
is  to  be  supposed  before  any  de/tnition  is  to  It*  to- 
quired  after.  Bitkop  Tayhr, 

The  Supremo  Nature  we  cannot  otherwise  define, 
than  by  saying  it  is  intinite^  as  if  infinite  were  rfc- 
JinabU,  or  infinity  a  sutgecl  for  oar  narrow  under* 
standing.  Drjfden, 

I  drew  my  definition  ol  poetical  wit  from  my  parti- 
cular coostdcraliuo  of  him  ;  for  propriety  of  thouglua 
and  words  is  only  to  be  found  in  him.  14. 

Though  defining  be  thought  the  prrper  way  t« 
make  known  the  proper  sigDificaliaui  yvt  there  are 
soma  words  that  will  not  be  defined.  Locke, 

Whose  loss  caa'st  thoa  mean. 
That  dost  so  well  their  miseries  dsfinef  Sidn^, 

Hither  to  your  arbour  divers  times  he  repaired,  and 
here^  hy  your  means*  had  the  sight  of  the  goddeas^ 
who,  in  a  definite  compass^  can  set  fortlt  infinite 
beauty.  id. 

Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world  t^ 
question  is,  wUethcr  that  time  be  dtfinuUe  or 

BitmetU  Theory, 

So  oniversally  docs  repetition  contribute  to  oar 
pleasure  in  the  fine  arts,  that  beauty  iucif  has  been 
defined  by  some  writcn  to  consist  in  a  due  combina- 
tion of  uniformity  and  variety.  Z^arvni. 

Your  God,  forsooth,  is  found 
Incomprehensible  aod  iufiuilc  ; 
But  is  he  therefore  found  ?  Vain  searcher  .  do  ; 
Lot  your  imperfect  i/e/fnihoM  show. 
Thai  nothing  yoo,  tlie  weak  definer^  know.        Priar^ 

When  the  rings  appeared  only  black  and  white, 
they  were  very  distinct  and  well  defined^  and  the 
blackness  seemed  as  intense  as  that  of  the  central 
spot.  Newton, 

What  is  man?  Not  a  reasonable  animal  merely; 
for  that  is  not  an  adequate  and  distinguishing  defimi- 
tiim.  Bentlegf. 

Special  bastardy  is  nothing  else  but  the  definition 
of  t)ie  gonertl ;  and  the  general,  again,  is  nothing 
else  bnt  a  definite  of  the  special.  AjfHffe* 

Definite,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  an  arti- 
cle that  has  a  precise  determinate  signiBcation  ; 
such  as  the  article  the  in  English,  U  and  la  in 
French,  Sec,  which  fix  and  ascertain  the  noun  to 
waich  they  belonf^;  whereas  a,  im,  un^  or  une, 
mark  nothing  particular,  and  are  therefore  called 
indefinite.    See  Article. 

DEFLA'GRABLE,  adj.^     From  Lat.  dtfla' 
OtfLAOBA'TioN,  n.  I.       J*T«'     Combuatibi- 
Dtf  LAOHABi'UTY,  n.  J    Mity  ;  the  quality  of 
taking  fire,  and  burning  totally  away. 

The  true  reason  why  paper  is  not  bnmfd  by  the 
flame  that  plays  about  it,  scrmt  to  be,  that  the 
aqueous  p;.rt  of  the  spirit  uf  wine,  being  imbibed  by 
the  paper,  keeps  it  «o  moist,  that  the  flame  of  the  sol' 
phnrcous  parts  of  the  same  spirit  cannot  fasten  on  it ; 
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•nd  tlicrefon-,  wheo  the  ile/lajnliiM  a  ant,  yon  ihall 
alwayi  find  the  paj^r  moiit,  Hofb. 

Our  chjmical  oilt,  ^oppojing  ihat  ihcy  were  ex- 
actly pure,  yFl  Ihvjr  would  be,  ai  tkr  bp>t  apirit  of 
wmc  ia.  but  iho  more  inBaminable  and  Seji4igrable, 

Id. 

We  bare  (pent  more  tima  than  the  opinion  of  the 
ready  JefiagrabUil!/,  if  I  may  *o  apeak,  of  sail  petre 
did  permit  ua  Lo  imagine.  id, 

DEFLECT',  V.  1.  ^     From  Lat.  de  andfec- 

Deflec'tion,  n.  i.  Jfo,   to    turn.       To   turn 

DErttl'rBE,  n.  f.  3  aside;  to  deviate. 

At  some  parta  of  the  Azores  the  needle  deftccleth 

not,  but  lieth  in  tlie  true  meridian:  on  the  other  side 

of  the  Aaorci.  and  this  side  of  the  equator,  the  north 

point  of  the  needle  wheclcih  to  the  wc<t. 

Brwme't  Vuij^r  Er^Duii. 
Needles  incline   to  the  south  on  the  other  side  of 
the  equator ;  and  at  the  very  line,  or  middle  cirrle, 
stand  wHboot  defleelion.  Id. 

For,  did  not  some  from  a  straight  course  defied. 
They  could  not  meet,  they  could  no  world  erect. 

Blockmore. 
As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  language 
It  amplified,  it   will    be   more   fnmislied  with  words 
deflected  from  their  original  sense. 

Johemm.    Prtfaee  lo  Dictionary. 

Deflection  of  the  Rays  of  Liout,  a  pro- 
perty wliich  Dr.  Hook  observuJ  in  1675,  and 
read  un  account  of  before  the  Royal  Society, 
March  IBlh,  the  itanie  year,  lie  says  lie  found  it 
iltlTercnt  both  from  retlection  and  refraction,  and 
that  it  was  made  towards  the  surface  of  the 
opaque  body,  per[)«;ndicularly.  This  property 
Sii  Uaac  Newton  calls  inflection. 

DEFLOUR',  w.o.  •%  Fr. (fc/fom- ; Span. cfef- 
Deflour'er,  II.  «.  yflorar ;  Lat.  dtflorare; 
Defloba'tion,  n.  >.  J  from  de  privative  and 
Jporeo,  flotjflorit,  a  flower.  To  violate  a  virgin  ; 
nencc  to  mar  or  defane  any  thing  that  is  beau- 
tiful ;  to  select  the  most  valuable  of  a  number  of 
things.  The  meaning  of  the  substantives  is  ob- 
vious. 

flow  on  a  suddrn  lost, 
Defaced,  d^flomed,  and  now  to  death  devote '. 

UUlim. 
rbe  laws  of  Normandy  are.  in    ■  great  measure, 
■  he  dcjlaritliim  of  tJic  English  laws,  and  a   transcript 
i>(  thrm.  Hate. 

If  be  died  young,  he  died  innfxent,  and  before 
titti  swet-tnest  nf  hti  ftoul  was  dtjlimred  and  ravished 
fruiti  him  by  the  flatucs  aud  follies  of  a  froward  age. 

Tai/Un. 
1  have  often  wondcved,  that  those  defLmrm  of  in- 
uucencc,  though  di*ad  to  all  the  sentiments  of   virtue 
aud  honour,  are  nut  restrained  by  humanity. 

Adduom. 

DEFLUTC,  *.  ».    "1     L»t.  drfluiio,  from  de, 
I>iF'ltivoti5,  adj.    J  and  fluo,  to  flow.     The 
DKrt.t/Kiofi,  ».  I.  3  How    of   humors   dowu- 
\»»rd». 

Both  Ijndirs  are  clammy,  and  bridle  the  deflmx  ai 
humours,  without  penning  thrm  in  too   mach. 

Baeam. 

We  see  that  taking  cmM  moveih  looseness  fay  eon. 
traction  of  tiie  skin  and  oui%iard  ^nru  ,  and  so  dotb 
cold,  ItlvMkwr,  rsu^c  rheums  aud  lUJItutunt  from  (ha 
Iwa4.  Id. 


DETLY,  adv.    From  Deft,  which  tee.  Dw- 
terously;  skilftilly.     Obsolete.   Properiy  deftly. 

Lo,  how  finely  the  graces  can  it  fool 

To  the  iniirument ; 
They  danncen  dejly,  and  aiagoa 

In  their  merriment. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  misccn 
writer  of  the  last  and  preceding  cenlnry.  Wbco 
kin(;William,toallay  the  dissent  of  the  people,  «»> 
obliged  to  dimiss  his  Dutch  guards,  De  Foe  tidi- 
culed  the  enemies  of  government  in  a  welUlcBoara 
poem,  called  the  True-Horn  Englishman.  H« 
next  wrote  a  tract,  called  the  Shortest  Way  wilk 
the  Dissenters,  a  satire  on  those  who  now,  havng 
the  power,  wished  to  retaliate  on  tlie  RomatnM 
and  dissenters  those  persecutions  they  bad  loodiy 
complained  of  when  inflicted  on  tliemselres.  For 
this  he  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  which  lotutk 
intimidated  him,  tliat,  in  defiance  of  this  i 
he  wrote  a  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.  It  is  i 
sary  to  enumerate  all  his  publications :  the  I 
lowing  are  tlie  principal.  The  History  of 
Plague  in  16C5;  a  novel,  entitled  The  Hn 
of  Colonel  Jack ;  a  New  Voyage  Roand 
World  by  a  Company  of  Merchants,  printed  ( 
Ueltesworth,  1725 ;  Tlie  History  of  Kos 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier;  The  History  of 
Flanders;  a  religious  romance,  entitled  ~ 
ous  Courtship;  and  The  Life  and  Adveotun 
Robinson  Crusoe,  a  well-known  tale,  of  ^ 
there  have  been  editions  without  number, 
basis  ol  this  popular  story  was  afforded  by  I 
real  history  of^a  Scottish  sailor,  Alexander  SeU  ' 
who  had  been  left  ashore  on  the  island  of  Ja 
Fernandez.  Selkirk  used  to  relate  his  wliii 
tures  at  a  coffee-house  in  London,  where 
was  frequently  given  him  by  the  company,  I 
where  De  Foe  so  often  heard  tiiem,  that  oot^ 
them  he  formed  the  above  mentioned 
De  Foe's  malignant  enemies  h-tve  miscep 
this  to  bis  disadvantage.  He  died  at 
in  1731. 

DEF(EDATrON,  n.  t.  Lat.  ftom  */<dK 
of  lie  and/irifui,  foul.  Tlie  act  of  makio);  tMlfl 
pollution.  This  is  not  an  English  word  ;  at  l«M^ 
to  make  it  English,  it  should  be  written  i<|^ii 
iwin.  says  Or.  .lohnsoo. 

Wh.it  native  unestingutshable  beauty  mnsi  W  fea- 
prru^d  and  itutincted  through  the  whoto,  wMdi  ifca 
de/trdatum  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  tad  - 
worse  eilitur,  could  not  binder  from  shining  faitk. 

DEFO-IICEMENT,  n.  ».  from  foroe.  A  trtt 
holding  of  hinds  and  tenements  by  force  froa 
the  ri;;ht  owner.  *  It  may  be  grounded,'  aiys 
lilack'stone,  '  on  the  disability  of  the  patty  i^ 
forced,' 

DEFORM',  r.  o.  fcadj.^     Fr.  deformir  ;  tial. 

DrroiiM'cn,  purf.  ai(;.    I  difiormart  ;     Span. 


DtioitMa'TiON,  n. 
D(iott»i't.i)l.i,  flt/t 
l)>:ronii'EDNE^,  n.  i. 


Oil ott»i't.i)i.i ,  flt/t'.        (formate ;  i.a, 
Diironu'iTV.  )  beauty.      Ta 


■in/bnaor ;    l«t  dt- 
formate ;  i 
yiimn—,tolakeasia* 


guri< ;  III  mar  the  form  of  any  th'mo :   tn  dtahoaar, 

iliv^nicc.    Deformation  is  a  il<  rigviii^ 

Drliitmity    is    ugliness,   imv;      ■.■. 
Iien^e  inordioateness,  ridaiilouanesa. 
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I  did  pfoclaim, 
.  Ttal  vfaaao  killad  thw  aoiwlcr  moil  itfarm, 
'  1  hmve  miro  mUj  daagbler  U>  bid  dame. 

£jiniwr. 
Ilkai  *m  coi  tailed  <t  all  fait  proportioa, 
I  of  fealmra  by  diMcmbling  lutiin, 
i,  nafiniihed,itnt  before  my  time 
)  ikii  hre>litiB(  world,  warce  half  made  op. 

Skalupcart. 

I  mtsdtfotmity  to  mock  my  body* 
Tb  Aa^  ny  (egi  of  an  uneqaal  liie, 
T*  4i*pn>portioo  me  in  every  part.  id. 

N«  gtavy  is  mart  to  be  envied  ihan  that  of  doA  rc- 
t  ftthar  chorcb  or  ftatc,  when  deformitia  axe 
I  tk*  peitubatioa  and  novelty  arc  not  like  to 
t  of  reforming.  King  CIumtUm. 

Why  fthoald  not  man, 
I  itilj  divine  limilitudo 
la  part,  from  lacb  dxftjrmitiet  be  free, 
4»4  Car  Kia  Makrr'i  image  take,  exempt  T 

Milton. 
S«  vpak*  tlttt  ^tly  termr ;  anil  in  thape, 
ft*  efwaki&f  and  sn  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
HaM  AraaiifttI  and  irfarm.  Id. 

<nU  a««  vith  dual  drfi^mrd  their  hoaty  hair. 

Orydcn. 

la  taafl  koeva  what  strange  work  there  has  been 

'  A«  wid9  the  name  and  pretence  of  reformat 

•fkMi  U  has  tamf^d  out  to  be.  in  reality. 

ai  bett.  a  tinkering  tort  of  bo&incn, 

vllils  one  hole  hat  been  mended,  two  have 

■da*  BUhop  Home. 

M  c*nain  defvrmiijf  ;  by  forming  them- 

emodeli.  the  young  begin  with  being 

a.  Mid  often  end  in  being  vioiou,        Blair. 

Bad  00  Power  pretenied  me 
Urn  fmMnStj  of  change.  I  would 
■■••  4ia«  the  best  which  Spirit  may,  to  make 
lis  wwf,  with  all  Dtformity't  doll,  deadly, 
ttatmn^mfj  weight  upon  mr,  like  a  mountain. 

Bgrm. 

DcrottiirrT  may  be  defined,  ia  general,  the 
:  ot  imiformity  ;  though  it  certainty  does  not, 
ebave  fupposod,  include  the  want  of  that 
I  defffce  ot  unifoimily  that  i»  necessary  to 
■te  Mao^.     Many  arc  the  objects  in  ea- 
t  ihit  euoot  be  said  to  be  beautiful,  and  yet 
I  hf  ■»  nwans  defonned.     Dernrmity  is  either 
1  0*  monl.    Tiiese  are  both   referred    by 
.  Hdlchffoo  to  an  internal  seitse ;   and  our 
I  of  them,  as  he  supposes,  arise  from 
I  arbitrary  structure  of  our  own  mmds, 
certain  objects,  when  observed,  are 
I  the  occasion]  of  certain  sensations  and 
See  Beai'ty. 

DEFRAU  D,v.a.       f      Fr.  defrauder  .Span 

tt«f*4CDA'TlO!r,ii.».  ydf/ramldr;  Lul.  d^Jriiu- 

DMlAVI>tR.  )d!urf,  from </r and /r<wt, 

,  deceit.    To  cheat ;  deceive ;  beguile  of 

i:  always  taking  of  before  the  thing 

De&madatimi  is  privation  by  deceit  or 

T>«A>uder,  he  who  cheats  another  of  his 

■f  MSI,  ttflmud  Dot  the  poor  »/  his  living,  and 
I  as*  Ik*  aoadj  eyw  ■«  wait  lung.       Ecct.  iv.  t. 

-     I  nud  iir/raiid#do/' their  rights, 
(1  a«  lltey  are,  preveiit  ihem 
My  IV  wtai  pnr-cminence  and  honovr. 

tfttulter. 


Their  imposture     are  wane  than  any  other,  da 
lading  not  only  into  pecuniary  dcfrandatiotu,  bux  the 
irreparable  deceit  of  deatli.   Broteng't  Vuitfar  Ernmrt. 

There  they,  who  brothers  better  claim  ilifowo. 
Expel  ibcir  parents,  and  ujurp  the  throne ; 
Jfe/rmtd  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold. 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.  Prtfien, 

There  ia  a  portion  of  our  lives  which  every  wiae  man 
may  justly  reserve  for  his  own  particular  use,  without 
defrauding  his  native  country.  /d. 

But  now  he  aei:ted  Brispis'  heavenly  charms. 
And  of  my  valour's  prise  defrnmli  my  arms.     Fofe. 
The  profligate  in  morals  grows  severe, 
Defrawiert  just,  and  sycophants  sincere. 

BtAckmofv. 

DEFRA'Y,  u.  fl.  J  Vt.  defrai/tr,  accortl- 
Defrat'er,  n.  ».  >iiig  to  Minsheu,  from 
Defray'me.nt,  It.  ».  Jthe  old  Fr.  frtdum,  a 
fine.  Uather, from t/c, and /raf,  Fr. expense.  It 
may,  however,  be  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
pound of  the  Knglish  verb,  free.  To  pay  expenses ; 
to  discharge  a  charge  made  ;  defrayment  is,  com- 
pensation; satis&ction.  Defrayer,  he  wlm  pays 
or  discharges  an  account. 

He  would,  otit  of  his  own  revenue,  defray  the 
charges  belonging  to  the  sacrifices.       2  ilac.  ix.  16. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  a  charge  upon  any  town  ;  but  to 
foresee  how  iho  same  may  be  answered  and  defrayed^ 
u  the  chief  part  of  good  advi^cuienu 

Spenter't  Sous  of  ireLmd. 

It  is  long  since  any  atranger  arrived  in  this  part, 
and  therefore  take  ye  no  care  ;  the  state  will  defray 
you  all  the  time  you  stay  ;  neither  shall  you  stay  one 
day  the  less  for  that.  Atcon. 

DEFT,  arfj.  Sax.  «>«(:«.  Obsolete.  Neat; 
handsome  ;  spruce  ;  fitting. 

You  go  not  the  way  to  examine  ;  yott  most  call  llie 

watch  that  are  their  accusers. 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  ds/tsK  way. 

Shahiptan, 
Come,  high  or  low, 
Thyself  and  ofGce  deftly  show.        fd.  MaebeA. 
Loud  fits  of  laughter  seized  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  to  de/l  at  his  new  ministry. 

Drydelkt 
The  wanton  calf  may  tkip  with  many  a  bound. 
And  my  cur.  Tray,  play  defletl  feats  around.      Gay. 

Yoang  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peerless  meed. 
Poll  well  could  dance,  and  deftly  tune  the  reed.     Id. 

DKFUNCT',  n.  ».  &  adj.  1       Ut.   dtfuHchu, 
DertiNc'TtoN,  n.  i.  }  of  de  and  /ungor, 

Vt  finish.     In  a  state  of  death  ;  dead. 
Nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  couch 
With  the  defunet,  or  sleep  npon  the  dead. 

Bhalteptar*. 
I  therefore  beg  it  not 
To  pleaae  the  palau  of  my  appetite  ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  eOeets 
In  me  deftaut,  and  proper  satisfaction.  Id 

Here  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  souls  of  defmtet  bodies,  ty.    Hadihrai. 
In  many  cases,  the  searchers  arc  able  to  report  tha 
opinion  of  the  physician  who  itu  witii  the  patient,  as 
they  receive  the  same  from  the  friends  of  the  deftmet. 

Orcmrtl. 

DEFYj'o.a.  &  n.i.  ^      Sax.  and  Teut.  figan ; 

DEPY'EB,n. ».  SGoth. /|ta;    Fr.  d^tr  ; 

Defi'ahce.  )Span.  c/ciii^cr;  Ilal.  i^- 

tidere,   from  Lat.  diuUlcrr,   to  differ;  becausf-, 
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nys  Minsheu,  we  differ  with  those  whom  we 
t(j.  To  dare;  to  challenge;  to  call  to  com- 
oat ;  to  despise  ;  to  disdain  ;  to  deny-  Defy  is 
used  as  a  substantive  by  Dryden,  bnt  not  com- 
•uonly.  Defiance  is  the  instrument  or  mode  of 
challenge;  any  expression  of  enmity,  ablior- 
rence,  or  contempt. 

I  knowe  her  ckc  a  Mm  diuimalour. 
For  finally  fortune  I  do  drfie, 

Chmrrr.      ProL  to  Canl.  Tola. 
A>  muy  fuoli  that  lUnd  in  l>«ilpr  place, 
Oami«hed  like  hiio,  thai  for  a  Iriduy  word 
Defy  the  natter.  Skakipeare. 

Tha  fiery  Tybalt,  with  hia  iwurd  prepared. 
Which,  at  he  breathed  iefiamt*\io  my  ear*. 
Ho  iiraag  about  bit  head.  Id. 

I  once  agun 
H^  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight.       MilKm. 
Row  nany  of  oa  can  bid   de/iamce   to  death,  and 
suggest   answers  to  abaent  tcmptationx,  which  when 
ihey  come  home  to  as,  we  fly  oil,  and  change  oar  note. 
Bp.  Hatl'i  CoHUmplationt. 
Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  laid  that  wight 
'With  gantlet  blae  and  bases  white, 
And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  hia  tide 
60  great  a  man  at  arms  dffyed.  Huiibnu. 

Ts  it  not  then  high  time  that  the  laws  should  pro* 
vide,  by  the  most  prudent  and  effectual  means,  to 
''urb  those  bold  and  insolent  iifiert  of  heaven  ! 

TiUaltom. 
At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  de/y. 
His  trumpet  sounds  ;  the  challenged  makea  reply  : 
Witb  clangonr  rinp  the  field,  resounds  the  vaalteA 
sky.  Dryiem. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  bring 
A  war  witboot  a  just  i€fioiic$  made.  ti. 

Nobody  will  so  openly  bid  itfiamei  to  common  lease, 
as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  contradictions.    Luvkc. 

Here  lot  the  pippin,  fretted  o'er  with  gold. 
In  fostering  straw  <ie/y  the  winter's  cold  \ 
Tbe  hardier  ruiaet  here  will  lafely  keep. 
And  dusky  rennet,  with  its  crimson  check. 

And  one  enormous  shoot  of  '  Allah  !'  rose 
In  the  sune  moment,  Inud  as  even  the  roar 
0/  war's  roost  mnrul  engines,  to  their  foes 
Burling  dffianc€.  Bj/ron. 

DEGEN'EUATE.v.  n.icadj.^  Tr.deginerer; 

Degen'irscy,  n.  f.  Span,  di-gtne- 

>  Cegen'ebateiicss,  rar  ;  Ital.t/c- 

^Deoeji'eiiative,  fgcnerare;  La- 

DECtM'EROtJB,  adj.  tin,  degrttero; 

DEC£N'r8oi'Si.Y,  adv.  J  from  de  and 

gfnere  errare,  to  wander  from  its  kind.  To  fall 
off  from  the  virtue  or  fame  of  one's  ancestors ; 
to  decline  in  station,  in  kind,  or  in  class :  as  an 
adjeclirc,  unlike  or  unequal  to  ancestry  ;  unwor- 
thy ;  base.  Degeneracy,  degeneralcness,  and  de- 
generation are  synonymous,  and  signify  a  state 
nr  act  that  exhibits  degradation  from  (he  excel- 
lence or  honor  of  ancestors;  an  aposta.sy  or  de- 
clinmg  from  that  which  is  good.  Degeuerotis 
tl  syuoayiiious  wiiii  sie^eneialed. 

Most  of  those  (ralu  that  used  10  be  grafted,  if  they 
hr  act  of  kernels  01  stones,  Stsmtnlt.  Baetn, 

Thou  art  like  enough 
To  fight  against  rae  under  Piercy's  par  ; 
To  oo(  his  heeU,    and  curtsy  at  hit  frowns. 
To  show  bow  uimth  shoo  art  Jegfmtrate. 

£3k*A4P«MV. 


Let  not  the  ttunultnary  violence  of  1 
modeimte  demands  ever  betray  me  to  thac  1 
and  uamanly  slavery  ,which  should  make  nse  • 
them  by  my  consent.  Kmg  CktHm. 

In  plants,  these  transplantaiinns  arc  obvieoa ;  is 
barley  into  oats,  of  wheat  into  danielli  and  iboH 
grains  which  generally  arise  among  com.  as  esckW, 
aracos,  ogUopa,  and  other  tltgentrmtiom, 

Bmme'i  Vulgar  Kmmn. 
Sn  all  shall  Inm  itgtntnte,  all  depraved  ; 

Justice  and  temperance,  trath  and  faith,  foigoi! 

One  man  exeepC  Jfilfn. 

When  wit  tratugresseth  decency,  H  < 
insolence  and  impiety. 

Tn  true,  we  have  contracted  a  great  deal  off 
ncss   and   tmpotency  by  our   wilful    ffejawsiuqr  froa 
goodness  ;  but  that  grace,  which  the  gospel 
us  for  our  assistance,  is  sufficient  for  us.  M 

Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  joined  , 
But  of  a  heavy  dull  degenerate  mind , 
His  soul  belied  the  features  of  hU  face  ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beanty  in  disgrace.     Drjif^ 

Degeneroui  passion,  and  for  man  too  bast. 
It  seats  its  empire  in  the  female  race  ; 
There  rages,  and,  to  make  its  blow  secure. 
Puts  Battery  on,  until  the  aim  be  sure. 

When  a  man  so  t*T  beeoroes  tiegenerau  aa  to 
uii  principles  of  human  nature,  and  tn  be  a 
creature,  there    is   commonly  an    ii^ury  done 
person  or  other. 

DegemtTttle  from  their  ancient  brood. 
Since  first  the  court  allowed  them  food. 

S^ 

The  ruin  of  a  stale  is  generally  preceded  hf  I 
universal  drgeneracy  of  manners,  and  coaCeiapl  1 
religion,  which  is  entirely  our  case  at  preeent. 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  I 
Hercules  at  the  distaff,  thus  <liyemireiii(|>  1 

Dtcof  »f  I 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignstioo , 
poorness  and   degeneraej/  of  spirit,  in    a  stale  ot 
very. 

Whca  we  think  of  the  infinite  punty  of  God,  * 
cannot  behold  iniquity ;  and  consider  the  cor 
and  iL'gcnerute  state  of  human  nature  ;  this  is  sfl  W 
make  as  more  apprehensive  than  is  reasonable,  of  tha 
difficulty  of  our  duty,  Ctarke't  Srrwwws. 

Tongues,  like  govemmenis,  have  a  natueal  tt»- 
deocy  to  degmeratum  ;  we  have  long  prc»eTVc4  sar 
constitution,  let  ns  make  some  struggles  fur  our  leM- 
guage.  JiiAwswi.  Pre/ma  tv  Dietumm^f. 

DKGI,rTITIf)N,  n.  t.  Ut.  drglulin.  of  j 
and  glulio,  from  Gr.  yVi^at,  to  swallow. — ,Vi| 
worth.  The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 

When  the  lie^tKtilHiw  is  totally  aholishrd.  the  ftiat 
■uy  bo  nourished  by  dysMis.        Attulimut  em  Ihu. 

DiGiirriTioN,  in  the  animal  ecooomv.  a 
|ierformed  in  ihp  first  place  by  means  o^  b« 
toni^ue,  dnviog  the  aliment  into  the  oaophafM 
or  gullet,  and  then,  by  the  contraction  of  Ibt 
sphincter,  and  the  fleshy  flbresof  the  <»aoc>h«|M^ 
which,  lessenint;  its  aperture,  protrude  tlic  eoB" 
tents  downward  into  tliv  itomacli.  In  it*toat«Ci 
by  pressing  tiie  glands,  the  food  ilaelf  in 
the  roiteus  required  for  lubrication,  ami 
easily  pastes  witliout  irriution. 

DEGRADE',  r.  a.    )       Vt.  drgrader; 

DECRaOA'TioN,H.  s.  i  lii-^raifiir  ;    Ital. 
din ;  from  Lat.  ok  priratitre,  and  gradm  a  n*\-^ 


Utootsc. 
incrwim 
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Tit  deprive  of  nutk  oi  de^^ree  ;  io  reduce  from 
I  bigker  to  a  lower  rank  or  value.  Degradation 
•  like  state  of  deprivation  so  effected ;  dismiual 
bnm  trust  or  office. 

He  thoaJd 
B«  ^nitc  AyradW.  like  t  hcdgebora  min, 
Titat  doth  pretaow  to  bout  of  gentle  blood, 
^r  Statupcare. 

^K  Kor  alult  tboa,  hy  descending  to  wsume 
^^^^  ••Hue,  Imwi  or  Jeynirlir  thine  own. 

^B  AB  Mgliii  kjio«rle<Va  in  her  prcecnce  felU 


u. 


AiftoaUc  IM  »ha  Jtgrvlalitm  o(   oar  nntuc,  that 
a^bvc  we  bors    the  image   of  God,   we  now 
.^tt^mif  the  iau{e  of  men.  South. 

At  vaaJ  tafnintiin  it  commonly  lued  to  denote 
^inrifiliga  nui  removing  of  a  man  from  hii  degree. 
HjT  Agliffi. 

^K     TinM  hath  not  yet  the  featnrea  fixed, 
^V  Ba  heiflini  traits  with  evil  mixed  -, 
^K  Aa4  ihiw  are  hue*  not  alwaye  faded, 
^F  WiUh  apvak  a  mind  not  all  degraJei 

■tc«  by  the  mate*  Ihiougb  which  it  wadrd. 

Synm.   The  Giaour, 

DMikai>xTlox  from  political  rank  or  station 
w,  Bitd  i*u  peifbnned  in  a  different  manner  in 
te  afcf  of  a  peer,  a  priest,  a  knight,  a  gentle- 
aMB>U  oScer.  &c.  In  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
M.  Faai^l,  ■  French  officer,  having,  in  a  coward- 
I,  pven  up  Fontarabia,  whereof  he  was 
pubhcly  degraded.  On  this  oc- 
rnty  or  tliirty  cavaliera  were  assembled, 
'  sm  this  gentleman  was  accused  of 
breach  of  faith  by  a  king  at  arms. 
folds  were  erected,  tlic  one  for  the 
heralds,  and  punuivants,  and  the  other 
, guilty  cavalier,  who  was  armed  at  alt 
*"  bd  Ins  shield  placed  on  a  stake  before 
I  the  point  reversed.  On  one  side  as- 
McItc  priests,  in  surplices,  who  sung  the 
tofUiedead.  At  the  close  of  each  psalm 
pause,  during  which  the  officers  of 
1  the  condemned  of  some  piece  of 
f,  beginning  with  his  helmet,  and  pro- 
lltU  be  was  quite  disarmed  ;  which 
broke  the  shield  in  three  pieces  with 
wmtx.  Then  the  kin;  at  arras  emptied  a 
•T  bet  water  on  liie  criminal's  head  ;  and 
>  jadgei,  putiinc  on  mourning  habits,  went  to 
The  degraded  was  then  drawn  from 
\  mmBoM  with  a  rope  tied  under  his  arm- 
a  bier,  and  covered  with  mortuary 
■A*  priests  singing  tome  of  the  prayers 
1 :  and  then  he  was  delivered  to  the 
rf«S  ]Hiee  and  the  executioner  of  justice.  Sir 
Andbiw  Harcia,  earl  of  Carlisle,  being  convicted 
of  Ham),  18  Edward  II.  coram  rege:  after 
t  vru  pronounced,  bis  sword  was  broker 
d,  and  his  spun  hewn  off  his  heeb  , 
Locy,  the  judge,  saying  to  him  : 
»,  tiow  thou  art  no  knight,  but  a  knave.' 
It  Im*  baan  maintained  that  the  king  may  de- 
p^S  •  peer ;  but  it  appears  from  later  authori- 
tia,  ikal  he  cannot  be  degraded  but  by  act  of 
[MltnlMllH  ^^'e  have  an  instance  of  ecclesiasli- 
cA  d^pvlabaii,  before  condemnation  to  death, 
la  iIm  (WMh  century,  at  Consunlinople,  in  the 
D  01  the  patriarch  Constantine,  whom  Cuu- 


stanline  Copronymus  caused  to  be  executed.  Ife 
was  made  to  ascend  the  ambo  ;  and  the  putiiarcn 
Nicelas  sent  some  of  his  bishops  tn  strip  h;ir,  of 
the  pallium,  and  anathematised  him:  then  they 
made  him  go  out  of  the  church  back\vanl$. 
When  Cranrner,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
degraded  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  they  dressed 
him  in  episcopal  robes,  made  only  of  canvas,  put 
the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  pastoral  staff  in 
his  hand ;  and  in  this  attire  showed  him  to  the 
people.  They  then  stripjied  him  piece  by  piece. 
Pope  Ooni&ice  pronounced  that  six  bishops  were 
required  to  degrade  a  priest;  but  the  difficulty 
of  assembling  su  many  bishops,  rendered  the 
punishment  frequently  impracticable. 


Decbadep,  in  heraldry,  the 
name  of  a  cross  when  it  has 
steps  at  each  end,  as  urgent,  a 
cross,  degraded  table.  Name 
Wentworth. 
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DEGREE',  n.  ».  Fr.  dfgre ;  Port,  gruo ; 
Span,  and  Ital.  gmdo,  from  Lat.  gradiii,  a  step. 
See  DccRAOE.  Hank;  quality ;  order;  place  of 
relative  merit  or  precedency  ;  measure ;  propor- 
tion. Variously  applied  in  the  sciences :  see  the 
following  articles.  By  degrees  is,  gradually ;  by 
steps,  or  graduated  progress. 

Sorely  men  of  low  deijrta  are  vanity,  and  men  of 
high  degrgt  are  a  lye  :  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  theji 
are  altogeiher  lighter  than  vanity,  Ptaim  laii.  9w 

Methinkiih  it  accnnlant  to  reton. 

To  tell  yon  alle  the  condition 

Of  ech  of  them,  to  aj  it  temid  mc. 

Ind  which  tliey  werin.  and  of  what  dejr**, 

And  eke  in  wliat  array  that  they  wer  in  ; 

And  at  a  knight  then  well  I  lirat  begin. 

Chaucer.   Prol.  to  Caml.  Taitu 

It  wa«  my  fortane,  common  to  thai  ago. 
To  love  a  lady  fair,  of  great  degree. 

The  which  wai  born  of  nuble  parentage. 
And  Kt  in  higheit  eeai  of  dignity.  Spctarr. 

I  embrace  willingly  the  ancient  received  course 
and  conveniency  of  that  discipline,  which  teacheth 
inferior  dtgreti  and  order*  in  the  church  of  God. 

/fooArr. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  noteth  dtgrea  of  idolatry, 
making  that  of  worshipping  petty  and  vile  idols  mora 
gross  than  simply  the  worshipping  of  the  creature. 

Baem. 
Defrt4  being  visarded. 
The  UBworthiest  shew*  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

Skahfpeare. 

How  vaialy  do  we  hope  to  b«  perfect  at  once !  It  is 
well  for  as,  if  through  many  drgtea  we  can  rise  tp 
our  consummation.         Bahnp  Halt.  Canlrmplatiom. 

A  strange  harmonious  inclination 
Of  all  dtjreei  to  reformation.  Hudibrtu. 

In  minds  and  manners,  twins  opposed  we  see ; 
In  the  same  sign,  almost  the  tame  decree.     Drj/dtu. 

If  all  the  parts  are  equally  heard  as  loud  as  one 
another,  they  «UI  stmi  you  to  that  dtgrtt,  that  yoa 
will  fancy  your  ears  were  torn  in  pieces.  id. 

As  if  there  were  deyrta  in  infinite. 
And  Heaven  itself  had  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punish  to  excess.  '^ 

Fanners  in  d*grte, 
He  a  good  husband,  a  good  hottsewife  she.  M 
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The  scvrral  ieytert  of  aogrli  miy  prabtbly  hive 
\wfT  viewf ,  and  be  rnduKcil  with  c«|ncitjc«  aKIr  lo 
•ct  before  Uicm,  aa  id  oim  picture,  all  their  p«t  koow' 
It4ce  at  OBce.  Lodu. 

Poe>7 
Admits  of  no  Argrtti ;  but  miul  be  still 
Sublimely  good,  or  deapicably  ill.  JtoMMiatoit. 

Bat  ift  no  rank,  no  vtalion,  no  tlrgrve, 
FfotD  this  conta^iooa  taint  of  aorrow  free  '         Prior, 

Kiulting  in  uiutoph  now  swell  the  bold  Holes ; 
111  broken  sir,  trembling,  llie  wild  munck  floats 
Till  by  tUyreta  remote  and  small, 
.  The  strains  decay. 

And  melt  away. 
In  a  dying,  dying  fall.  Pop*. 

The  unusual  exteiuion  oC  ny  moadcs  on  this  occa- 
sion, aiada  my  face  ache  on  both  sides  In  such  a  rfc- 
ffrft,  thai  nothing  but  an  invincible  resolution  and 
pfisevcrance  could  have  prevenLed  mo  from  falling 
back  to  my  monnsyllablr*.  Sfcclalor. 

K  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  ganiing, 
thoa);k  ha  look  hut  little  delight  in  it  M  first,  by  i€- 
arte*  contracts  a  strung  indiaalion  towards  it. 

/</.  No.  447. 

Meo's  prejodiees,  I  was  sensible,  could  only  be 

lessened  by  rtei/rert ;  and  1  was  firmly  uf  opinion  that 

no  change  ought  ever  to  be  made  in  quiet  times,  till 

tlse  utility  uf  lite  ch)in{;e  was  generally  acknowledged. 

Uuhiip  Walton. 

Without  hinting  the  aholiltoo  of  the  order,  [I] 
itmngly  insitt<-il  on  On  prripriety  of  obliging  tbero  to 
keep  eiert-isrs  in  the  schouh,  as  tlie  oihcr  candidates 
for  dfgrffM  did.  id, 

H.I.V  uumerous  were  the  instsnces  in  which  Janes 
iound  a  coinpa&siooate  verdict,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  plain  facu  dearly  cstabliibed  before  (hem,  wo 
du  not  know ;  but  hat  these  evils  must  all  have 
esisied  to  a  considerable  degrrtf  no  man  can  doubt, 
air  &imvc{  /tvmii/y. 

Ocr.Kii,  in  universities,  diMiotcs  a  qiulity  con- 
fern.-«l  ou  the  stntienu  or  meiiilten  thereof,  aa  a 
testimony  of  their  pruficivncy  in  die  arts  or 
sciences,  and  entitling  them  to  certain  privi- 
leges. 

DioBEC  OP  Latittdc.    See  L\rnvT>t. 

DcoitEE  or  LnxciTunt.    See  Lokcitvde. 

DFIIORT,  c.  fl.  I^t.  Min-tor  ;  of  dt  ainl 
Aorfar ,-  Cr.  opw,  Mproi,  to  incite.     To  diuuaiJe. 

One  severely  dthorurd  all  his  followers  from  prristi- 
tuting  mathematical  principUn  unto  cmuninn  appse- 
hcu»ion  or  pructioc.  Within*. 

Tlic  apostles  vehemently  ifeAvrtiis  fsom  unbelief. 

Ward. 

The  aut!ior  of  this  episiln,  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  Jo  every  where  veheoirntly  and  earnestly 
iMkort  Iram  unbelief  :  did  they  never  read  these  <<«- 
IWUKeni?  Id.  on  UfidttU), 

DKJANIHA,  in  falmlous  history,  ilau(;hter  uf 
( teiivus,  king  of  iV.tolia,  and  wife  of  Hercules. 
The  ccnt^iur  Ntsstn,  endeavoiirinf;  to  ravisli  hrr, 
uii«  klaiii  by  IJcrrulcs  Mitli  a  pouHoni'd  a-row, 
Nf^sits,  when  dying,  Rave  his  bloody  shirt  lo  I)c- 
janira ;  assuring  her  that  it  was  a  sorereign  re- 
medy to  cure  licr  husbatid,  if  he  prove<l  nnfaith- 
ful.  Some  liine  after,  Dcjanira,  suspecting  his 
fidelity,  scut  htm  the  shirt,  which  he  put  on,  and 
was  seiic<l  with  tlip  most  cxcnicialing  tormciiLi. 
IW-inc  unable  to  support  his  paio.s  he  ii'titfl  lo 
MriuiitOeta,  and  erectinj:  a  pile  of  miHti  set  6i< 


to  it,  and  threw  himself  into  the  flames; 
which  Dejanira  killed  herself  in  despair. 

DK'ICIDE,  n.  i.  Trom  Lat.  dtut  and  <^ 
A  barbarism  of  Prior's,  tneaut,  we  suppov  lo 
express  the  death  of  Christ  as  being  both  God 
and  man.  Folly  belieiring  thai  such  he  wis,  wr 
cannot  think  that  a  sober  theology  will  warrsM 
•his  term. 

Explaining  how  Perfectina  soSesed  pain. 
Almighty  langniahed,  and  Eternal  died  ; 

Dow  by  her  patient  victor  Death  was  slain. 
And  earth  profaned,  yet  blessed  with  dtidde'.  Prm. 

DFJ  ECr,  17. «.  k  ad}.  >,  Old  Fr.  tUjttltr ;  Ul. 
f  tlijicer*,  from  dt,  tad 


DrJECt'EnLT,  adv. 
Dejcct'edness,  n.t. 
Deject'ior, 
Ueject'hiie. 
to  afflict  in  any  way ; 


'._;«f to,  to  cast.  To  c 
ior  throw  dowo;  *► 
J  press ;  debase :  hcaer 
to  mar  witli  grief.- 


arljective  sipmfies  cajit  down  ;  depressed  ;  low  i 
spirits    and   manner :   dejccture,    tliat   which 
thrown  down  in  a  particular  way. 

No  man  in  that  passion  dork  look  stiungly,  I 
jfieJl)/  -■   and   that  repulsion  from  the  eye*  dii 
the  spiriu,  and  gives  heat  more  lo  the  ears,  and  iW 
paru  by  them. 

I  am  of  ladie*  most  dtjeet  and  wretched. 

That  sucked  the  honey  of  fa«  mosic  vows. 


The  lowest,  most  de)ccten  thing  of  forttiae. 
Stands  still  in  espcmnce  ^  lives  not  in  fear  !       SL 
Wh<t  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejrctivn,  and  despair, 
Otir  frailly  can  siutain,  thy  tidings  bring. 

The  liver  should  continually  separate  the 
from   the   blood,  and  empty   it   into  the  ill 
where  there  is  good  use  for  it,  not  only  to  | 
jseNMS,  bnt  also  Co  atteanale  tlie  chyle. 

i<ay  ns  lA«  Cn 
Oh  !  If  I  did  bnt  steadfastly  believe.  I  coaM  I 
dejecitd ;  for  1  will  not  injure  myself  to  tay,  I  «4 
mind  any  inferior  consolation  lo  supply  ihis  toa 
JJadg  lluutU't  J 
Eneas  here  beheld,  of  form  divine, 
A  godlike  youth  in  glittering  aniiour  shina^i 
With  great  Marccllus  keeping  equal  pace* 
But  gloomy  wen  hi*  eyes,  dq'acMd  waa  his  I 

Nor  think  to  die  d^eeU  my  lofty  miiul  ; 

All  that  1  dread  ia  leaving  you  txhstid  *.         Fsfw. 

The  effects  of  an  alkalesesot  state,  in  any  giil  4» 
gree,  are  thiist  and  ^drjretianot  appciilr, which | 
things  occasion  mora  than  any  other. 

Arlmtlmal  m  At 

A  disease  opposite  to  spi>'-' ' 
the  symptoms  of  which  ar"  ■ 
asof  perspisation,  sweat,  tir<  .  ,  ;  , 
ncss  weakorsa,  and  thirst 

Deserted  and  astoniihed,  he  sinks  into  otttw  i 
film  f  and  even  hope  itself  ia  awalluwed  up  ia  de^ 

She  was  dtjrtted ;  she  Warned  an  huisibWr 
and  seemed,  if  she  did    net  trust  In  GtA,  U 
have  renonaceal  her  con6d'nce  in  benelf, 

Ciiu7irv.      Primtt  Ciiri'iif  seifcis. 

Or  fofi"-  ••--     ir->   — .,  I  -iiui  gnils. 
Atlrmf''  '-rsttty's  smile  ; 

Or  he*»  .  -s-e 

The  Suft  drwyair  v(  nn^Rwliag  levc.  AWsMos 
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;RATI0N.  n-i.     ?Tom  IM.  dtjrro.    A 

a  solemn  oalh. 

OKM,  adj.     From  Lat.  dau  and ybrmo. 

like  form. 

' Y,  V.  a.   Fr.  dnfier ;  Lat.  daa,  and  fio  to 

k    To  make  like  Cod;  to  treat  ai  a 

pcsise  esoc«i«'ely. 

•pua  w  citol  snd  dft/y  the  pope,  u  made 
f  had  «ud  in  praue  of  hU  maiter  and  tnia- 
I  MBpcrate  and  paauhle.  Baetn, 

Is  th«  cevctotu  man  Dot  to  deify  hit  moDey, 
raad  otao  itot  to  adore  biDiulf.  South, 

ta»  tlkr  fields*  delight,  the  ibephcrds'  love» 
1  JB  cutb,  and  deified  above.  J)ry<U». 

lb  at  Joliiu  Cesar,  which  we  know  to  he 
bar*  the  ttar  of  Veniu  o<rt  tbrm,  though 
»U  (laTcn  after  bit  death,  a<  a  ante  that  he 
«.  U. 

Half  of  thee 
I*  *^  befon  thy  deaili.  Prior. 

f  tt%nt%,  arlf-chra>cd  u(  their  round 
V  jBdcmrnl,  that  he  ii  but  man, 
n-4ri^  and  fume  hitu  ao, 
Ittc  aaaanu  be  forgcti  it  too. 

Ow/wr'i  Toa*. 
Ma  «iok«  with  a  whole  life  may  glow, 
the  mavu*  liil  it  thine 
rBIy  M  aarpaaainy  all  below, 
f  lahii  kaeel  to  idoli  »o  divine 
I  «B— laadment,  for  high  Heaven  it  there 
|4,  tnarfgwalcd.  Byna. 

7N,  V.  a.  &  n.  Fr.  daigncr  ;  Lat.  dignor, 
rt>  active,  to  vouchsafe ;  lo  think  wortliy 
«ne  Modescension).    To  grant ;  allow ; 


IvaiUU,  Vorway'i  king,  crave«  compotition  ; 

M  *9  Aayw  him  burial  of  hii  men, 

Kbimd  lea  thooaaad  dullara.       Sluliipear: 

)■  %m  daacead  now  lower,  and  relate 
mmm  ao  tcaa  perbapa  avail  us  known. 

MUum. 

Itfm  t»  viait  our  fonakcn  aeali, 
IMij  foaBtaina,  and  tho  i^reen  retrcata. 

J 

aarartli  cm,  to  all  her  children  jtut, 
ihkcr  tiaanra  and  an  ampler  ttaie 
M  M  laffa  whatever  happy  man 


Pofie. 


Imv«  I  nnar  ihK  I  ran  dnpn  to  write, 

^^^aiaed  pradigmialy  lait  nipht. 

^B  CawpfT,     Pricait  dtrmptmitrnfr, 

^KGRATE,  i>.  II.     Lat.  from  de  and 
^^B  take  from  the  wtiole  ;  to  spoil ;  to 

rllON,  in  fabulous  history,  a  brother  of 
)tnu»,  and  ion  of  Celeus  and  Metanira. 
r«rei  travelled  over  the  world,  she  slopped 
ilVr'i  court,  and  undertook  to  nurse  nim 
[1  To  rewani  the  hospitality  of 
^^is,  to  luake  his  son  immortal, 
fening  placed  him  on  burning  coals,  to 
kirn  from  his  mortal  particles.  The  un- 
th  of  Deiphon  astoni«h<>d  Metanira, 
tto  see  what  Ccre^  did  to  make  him 
She  was  frighleiipd  lo  see  her  son 
"  I ;  and  her  shrieks  dmurliing  the 
itiona  of  the  goddess,  Uciphon 
llv  flame<. 


DEISCAL.  or  Deishcal,  in  the  ancient 
Bntish  customs,  a  ceremony  originally  used  in 
the  druidical  worship.  The  temples  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  were  all  circular  ;  and  the  druids 
in  {lerforming  the  public  othces  of  tiieir  reliionn, 
never  neglected  to  make  three  tunis  round  the 
altar,  froir  east  to  west,  accompanied  by  all  the 
worshippers.  This  was  called  llie  deiscnal,  from 
deas,  the  right  hand,  and  sul,  the  sun. 

DE'ISM,  H.  I.      '^       Fr.  deitme ;    from    Lul. 

De'ist,  n.  I.  ydeut,  God.     See   Deity 

Deist'ical,  atf;.  J  Strictly,  a    belief  in  God, 

or  one  God ;  but  generally  applied  to  those  who, 

professing  such  a  belief,  reject  Itevelation.    See 

the  following  article. 

In  the  tccond  epiatle  of  8l.  Peter,  certain  deitti,  at 
they  teem  to  have  been,  have  laughed  at  Ihn  pro- 
phecy of  the  day  o(  judgment.  Bumel. 

Deifm,  or  the  principles  of  natural  wonhip,  art 
only  the  fnint  remnants  or  dying  Oauici  of  revealed 
religion  in  the  posterity  of  Noah.  Vryden, 

Weakness  does  net  fal.  only  to  ibc  share  of  Chris- 
Dan  writers,  hut  to  some  who  have  taken  the  pen  in 
hand  lo  support  tho  ieitttcal  or  auti-cbristian  scheme 
of  uur  days.  Watti. 

DcisK  may  properly  be  used  to  denote 
natural  religion,  as  comprehending  those  tniths 
which  have  a  real  foundation  in  reason  and 
nature ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposite  to  Christianity,  that  it  is  one  great 
design  of  the  gospel  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it 
In  this  sense  some  of  the  deislical  writers  have 
affected  to  use  it.  But  deism  popularly  signifies 
that  system  of  religion  and  morals  which  is  sup- 
posed lo  be  derived,  by  the  mere  force  of  reason, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  which  rejects  revelation.  In  the  article 
Kevclatiom,  we  shall  present  the  render  with  a 
complete  view  of  tlie  entire  argument  on  this 
momentous  subject. 

DE'lTY,  n.  I.  Fr.  deiti;  Span,  and  Port 
dielad;  Arm.  dri,  from  Lat-  dtittu,  deut ;  Gr. 
dtoc,  God.  Applied  also  to  fabulous  gods,  and 
the  supposed  qualities  of  a  divinity. 

DEJuar.    See  De  Facto. 

DELACAPEDE  (Bernard  Germain  Stephen 
Laville,  count),  a  French  naturalist,  of  noble 
Ciniily,  was  born  at  Agen,  December  16th, 
1756.  lie  was  originally  destined  for  the  army, 
and  entered  whiPe  a  youth  into  the  Bavarian 
service.  Hut  his  love  of  science  soon  procured 
him  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  cabinets  in  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  for  which  he  abandoned 
the  army,  and  which  he  held  to  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  lie  composed,  as  a  continuation  of 
the  great  work  of  Buflbn,  the  Natural  History  of 
Oviparous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents.  He  much 
improved  the  royal  cabinet ;  and  in  1798  pub- 
lished the  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  5  vols. 
4to.  But  tlie  events  of  the  revolution  now  dis- 
tracted his  attention.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  department  of  Paris,  and  in  1791  one  of  llie 
deputies  of  that  city.  He  was  successively 
secretary  and  president  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly ;  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  conspicuous 
men  who  steered  in  safely  through  the  public 
storms.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  National  Institnle,  and  on  the  30th  ui 
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Jknuary,  1796,  earned  up  an  ud<ire»s  from  a 
deputation  of  Ihni  body  to  the  council  of  tne 
hundred,  declaring  it5  hatred  of  royalty,  Buona- 
parte nominated  him  in  1 799  a  member  of  the 
Contervative  Senate;  in  1801  he  was  president 
«f  that  body,  in  1803  grand  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  in  1804  senator  of  Paris. 
He  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  emperor, 
to  whom  he  manifested  much  attachment ;  but  in 
January,  1814,  when  the  power  of  his  roaster 
was  tottering,  he  assumed  a  new  tone,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  senate  recommended  peace.  At  the 
restoration  of  tite  Bourbons  ho  returned  to  hki 
(ludies.  llis  lectures  at  the  Ciarden  of  Plants 
were  numerously  attended.  He  published  several 
tracts,  and  contributed  to  the  Annales  du  Muse- 
um d'  Histoire  Naiurclle,  and  other  periodical 
works.  His  History  of  Cetaceous  Animals, 
which  appeared  in  1804,  was  his  last  work  of 
importance.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  October 
Cth,  1825,  and  his  funetril  was  attended  hy 
several  peers  of  France,  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, &c. 

UELACERATION,n.i.  From  Lai.  deWero. 
A  tearing  in  pieces. 

DELACRYMA'TION,iij.  httdelacryniatio. 
A  falling  down  of  the  humors  ;  the  waterishness 
of  the  eyes,  or  a  weeping  much. 

DELACTATION,  a.  ..  Lai.  dtlactutui.  A 
weaning  from  the  breast. 

DELAMBKE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
astronomers  of  our  lime,  horn  at  Amiens  in 
1749,  studied  under  the  abb^  Delille,  who  always 
remained  his  friend.  He  first  applied  himself 
In  the  languages,  particularly  most  of  the  living 
ones,  aiwl  made  himself  one  of  the  best  Hellen- 
ists in  France.  His  studies  were  not  directed  to 
astronomy  until  his  thirty-sixth  year.  He  en- 
riched the  writings  of  Lalande  with  a  conimeiiu 
nry,  and  beccimc  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the 
author,  who  proudly  called  him  his  best  work. 
In  I790v  eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  Her- 
aclicl,  Delaiiibre  published  the  tables  of  tliat 
planet,  although  in  that  period  it  had  performed 
but  a  small  p.irt  of  its  eighty  years'  course.  He 
also  constructed  tables  of  .lupiter  and  Suliim, 
and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  with  se- 
veral treatises,  procured  him  a  reception  into  the 
National  Institute.  He  was  engaged  with  M<'- 
eh.iin.  from  1792  till  1799,  in  measuring ;in  arc  of 
the  meridian  from  Barccloiu  to  Dunkirk  for  iJie 
verification  of  which  he  measured  two  bases  of 
6000  toises,  one  near  Melun,  the  other  npar  I'er- 
pignan.  See  his  Base  du  Systcme  Mrtriqiie 
d<'<cimal,  ou  Meture  de  I'  Arc  du  Mc-ridien  com- 
pris  eulre  let  I'aralleles  de  Dunkcrque  et  B.it- 
oelonne,  Paris,  3  vols.  4to. ;  and  Kecueil  d'  Ub- 
•ervat.  Geodcilques  faisant  Suite  au  3me  vol.  de 
ll  Dwe  dn  .Syst.  Mctr.  r^'diuc  par  Uiotet  Arago. 
ilt  wii  made  member  of  the  bureau  des  lon- 
gitudes. In  ino2  Napoleon  appointed  him  in- 
spectciir-j.'vm'ral  des  Eludes,  winch  post  he  re- 
signed when  chosen  perpetiiM  secretary  of  iIk 
class  of  nialhemati("il  sciences  in  ltU3.  His 
first  tables  of  the  sun  were  publislied  in  1792  ; 
in  1806  appeared  his  new  ones  In  1807  he 
>ucco<»le>l  I.'ilamie  in  the  colU'-ge  dc  I'mnce,  and 
wrote  his  Tiaiti''  d' A»lroiioniie  tlu-onqne  el  pia- 
tiquc,  i  soil. 4Ui.  iai« ,  llmwmde  1  Aslruuuniie 


du  moyen  Age,  18)9  ;  Hi»t,  de  I'Av.ron.  n«odi>i 
1821,  2  vols. ;  and  Hist,  de  1'  Astron.  du  I 
Sk'cic,  2  vols. ;  a  collection  of  works  such  at 
other  nation  can  show.     Oelambre   also  dntn> 
guished  himself, as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
slilute,  by  the  justice  and  elegance  of  hb  cl 
He  died  in  1822. 

DELAMEKE  Forest,  a  forest  of  EagI 
in  Cheshire,  north  of  Chester,  near  the  Wten 
abounding  with  wood  on  its  hills,  fine  pasune 
its  valleys,  and  fish  io  its  waters. 

DELANY  (Pntrick),  a  learned   divine 
ingenious   author,   was   born  in  Ireland  jL'ut 
1686.     He    received   his    education   at   Tnaaj 
College,  Dublin,  which  he  entered  in  lhechaiic> 
ter  of  a  sixer,  and  afterwards  became  a  f«Uo>. 
Under  the  patronage  of  lord  Carteret  he  obiauwt 
preferment  in  the  church  ;  and  in  1732  publitlwtl 
in  London  a  work  entitled  Kevelation  ExanunM 
with  Candor.      In   1738  he  published  hu  lit- 
flections  upon  Polygamy ;  and, not  long  a{kcr,lkt 
Life  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  a  work  dis]ik»>.  '' 
ing  much   ingenuity  and  labor.      In   t743  it 
married  a  second  wife,  the  widow  of  a  Coraok 
gentleman,  and  the  following  year  obtained  Ike 
deaneiy  of    Downe.     In     I7i4    he    pabloM 
Observations  on  Lord  Orrery's  Remaritt  oo  ihl 
Life  and  Writings  of  Swift,  in  which  there  Ht 
many    curious    anecdotes    of   the    latter,    lit 
Delany  continued    writing  for  the  public  lillt 
short  time  before  his  death ;  and  his  Sennoca  a 
Social  Duties  are  still  in  estimation.    HedMd*   4 
Bath  in  1768. 

DELA'PSED,  adj.  Lat.  delapnu,  with  |  w 
clan*.  Bearing  or  falling  down.  It  i*  uh;  » 
speaking  of  the  womb,  and  the  like. 

DELATE',  *.  a.  \      Lat.  Jelatia,  Jefrnt.    % 

Dfla'tio."*,  ii.».  >  carry,   convey,   or    sprol 

DcLik'TOn,  n.  (.  I  Appbed  both   literally,  ml 

to  the  carrying    inlelligeace,  or  an  accuMliCt. 

A  delator  is  an  accuser;  an  informer. 

DELATIN,  a  market  town  of  Austrian  Gil- 
licia,  in  the  circle  of  Stanislawow.  Near  Ite 
town  are  extensive  quarries  of  alum  slate.  It) 
twenty-four  miles  from  Stanislawow. 

DELAVAL  (Edward  Hussey),  a  chemist 
natural  philosopher,    F.  U.  S.   of    Londoo 
Ckillingen,  was  a  brother  of  lord   DeUval, 
died  at  his  house  in  Parliament-place.  W 
ste%  August  14th,  1914,  aged  eighty-A 
particularly  directed  his  studies  lu  the  cl 
of  optics,  on  which  he  piihlishftl  many 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transaclioi 
was  tlie  author   of   an    Ex|>erimenlal    1 
into    the  Cause  of   the  Changes  of   ('' 
Opaque  and  Colored  Bodies,  with  an  Hisi 
Preface    relative   to    the    Parts    of   Phil 
therein  examined,  and  to  the  several  Arta 
Manufactures  dependent  »n  them,  1777,  4t«. 
work  which   was   traiulaled    into    Frencb 
Italian. 

DELAWAU,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  Ki(f 
William's  county,  ^ituateu  On  the  peitiiwiili 
formed  by  the  cnnlluencc  of  the  Pan.unky  and 
Mallapony.  Twenty  miles  nor°.h  by  west  of 
Williamsburg. 

DKl-VWAKE,  one  of  ihe  United  Sui«  ot 
Noi'.h  America,  sitiiatnl  lieiwecu    ' 
and  33°  ^V  W.  U.,anU  buwiitfit  1i 


at    -^ 

1 


being  iu   length  ninety   miles,   aud 

Iwentjr-fiTv,   coatains   1700  square 

,088,000  acres.     It  is  bcunded  on  the 

'enosTlvania,  on  the  south  and  west 

id,  and  on  the  east  by  Delaware  Bay 

tic  Ocean.    It  is  divided  into  three 

ewcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  of  which 

towns   are  NVilmineton,  Dover,  and 

The  slate  of  Delaware,  the  upper 

ke  county  of  Newcastle  excepted,  is 

Vow  and  level.     Lar^  quantities   of 

,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 

Ins  a  great  portion  of  the  land,  render 

onfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 

lOQS  to  health.     Tlie  spine,  or  highest 

peninsula,  runs  through  the  state  of 

,  indininz  to  the  eastern,  or  Delaware 

Sussex,  Kent,  and  part  of  l}ie  county 

there   is  a  remarkable   chain   of 

»liirh  the  waters  descend  on  each 

on  the  east  to  the  Delaware,  and 

to  the  Chesapeake.     M.mv  of  the 

plants,  ffrowinjf  in  these  swamps,  are 

those  found  on  the  highest  mounlaius. 

IS   chiefly  nn   ai;ncultural  state.     It 

•  very  fertile   tract   of  country ;  and 

ly  port  of  the  United  Slates  is  better 

the  different  purposes  of  agriculture, 

•  greater  ranety  of  the  most  useful 

tan  be  conveniently  and  plentifully 

e  toil  along  the  Delaware  lliver,  and 

to  ten  miles  into  the  interior  country, 

ly  a  rich  clay,  producing  large  timber. 

to  the  swamps  abuve-mrntioned, 

li^ht,  sandy,  and  of  an  inferior  qua- 

"f  the  country  is  very  favor- 

'  The  heights  of  Christiana 

'*■—  -- Elding;  some  of  the  hills  of 

pe  vt  roogh  and  stony ;  but  descend- 
lh»*e,  and  a  few  others,  the  lower 
I  so  little  divfisified  as  almost  to  form 
led  plain.  In  the  county  of  Newcastle 
hosiits  of  a  strong  clay  ;  in  Kent  there 
krablemimure  of  sand;  and  in  Sussex 
lily  of  sand  altogether  predominates. 
Vit  staple  of  this  slate.     It  grows  here 

Kion,  as  not  only  to  he  panicularly 
manufaclcirers  of  flour  throughout 
l«tso  to  be  dittinguishetl  and  pre- 
'  in  superior  qualities,  in  foreign 
It  poasesses  an  uncommon  softness 
IW|  very  favorable  to  the  manufactu- 

rlM  flour,  and  in  other  respects  far 
hard  und  flinty  grains  raised  in 
the  higher  lands.  This  state  also 
pintiful  crops  of  Indian  com,  barley, 
t  Sax,  liuck-wheal,  and  potatoes.  It 
to  ID  uatunl  and  artificial  meadows, 
n,  and  silk,  if  properly  attended  to, 

BtT   of    Essex    exports   very   large 

af  iBinber,  obtained  from  a  swamp, 

Mha  River,  or  Cypress  Swamp,  lying 

lliia  state,  and  partly  in  the  state 

-     This  monus  extends  six  miles 

I  Id  «f-5i    ind  nearly  twelve  from  north 

>  «n  area  of  nearly  50,000 

•■  '    '   whole  is  a  high  and  level 

wet,  iliough  undoubtedly  the  highest 


land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay,  whence  thn 
Pokonioke  descends  on  the  one  side,  and  Indian 
River  and  St.  Martin's  on  the  other.  It  contains 
a  great  tariety  of  plants,  trees,  wild  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles. 

Few  minerals  are  found  in  this  stale,  except 
iron  ;  but  large  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore,  fit  for 
casting,  are  obtained  in  Sussex  county,  among  the 
branches  of  Nanticoke  River. 

The  coast  of  this  state  is  indented  with  a  large 
number  of  creeks,  or  small  rivers,  which  gene- 
rally have  a  short  course,  soft  banks,  and  numer- 
ous shoals ;  and  are  skirted  with  very  extensive 
marshes.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts 
spring  the  head  waters  of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico, 
Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Chester,  Sassafras,  and 
Bohemia  rivers,  all  falling  into  the  Chesapeake; 
some  of  them  are  navigable  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  into  the  country,  for  vessels  of  fifty  or  sixty 
tons. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Dutch,  under  the  pretended  purchase  made 
by  Henry  Hudson,  took  possession  of  the  lands 
on  both  sides  the  river  Delaware,  and  as  early 
as  1623  built  a  fort  nt  a  place  since  called  Glou- 
cester. In  1627,  by  the  influence  of  Williani 
Uselinp,  a  respectable  merchant  in  Sweden,  a 
colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over,  furnished 
widi  all  the  necessaries  for  beginning  a  new 
settlement,  and  landed  at  Cape  llcniopen ;  at 
which  time  the  Dutch  had  wholly  quitted  the 
country.  The  latter  however  returned  in  1630, 
and  built  a  fort  at  Lewistown,  called  by  them 
Iloarkill.  The  year  following,  the  Swedes  built 
a  fort  near  \\  ilmington,  which  they  called 
Christian,  or  Christiana.  Here  also  thev  laid 
out  a  small  tv:wn,  which  was  afterwarus  de- 
molished by  the  Dutch.  The  same  year  they 
erected  a  fort  higher  up  the  river,  upon  Tenecum 
Island,  which  they  called  New  Gottenburgh, 
and  about  the  same  time  built  forts  at  Chester, 
F.lsingburgh,  and  other  places.  In  1655  the 
Dutch,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
arrived  in  Delaware  River,  from  New  York,  then 
called  Ne^v  Amsterdam,  in  seven  vessels,  with 
600  or  700  men.  They  dispossessed  the  Swedes 
of  their  forts  on  the  river,  and  sent  the  officers 
and  principal  inhabitants  prisoners  to  Holland. 
The  rest  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and 
remained  in  the  country.  On  the  1  st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1664,  Sir  Robert  Carr  obtained  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  Four  years 
after,  colonel  Nicholls,  governor  of  New  York, 
with  his  council,  on  the  21st  nf  April,  appointed 
six  persons  to  assist  captain  Carr  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  1672  the  town  of 
Newcastle  was  incorpor.itcd  by  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  be  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  six  assist- 
ants. They  were  to  have  a  free  trade,  without 
being  obliged  to  make  entry  at  New  York,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  practice.  Wampum  was  at 
this  time  the  principal  currency  of  the  country. 
In  1674  Charles  II.,  by  a  second  patent,  dated 
29th  of  June,  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  all  that  country  called  by  the  Dutch 
New  Netherlands,  of  which  the  three  couniies  ot 
Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  were  a  part.  Ir. 
16n3  the  duke  of  York  sold  to  William  Penn 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  witli  the  whole  of  tlie 
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territory  whicli,  lill   the  revolution,  was  culled 

[  the  Three  Lower  Counties.  These  three  conntiei 

Were  coiuidered   as  a   part  of  I'tnnsylvaiiia  in 

maUerj   of    government.     Ttie   same    governor 

presided  over  both  :  but  the  assembly  and  courts 

»  ofjiidicature  were  diflerent,  as  to  their  constituent 

•  Biembers,  though  in  form  nearly  tlie  laine.     At 

the  revolution  tliey  became  a  distinct  territory, 

called    the   Delaware    State.     See    America, 

North. 

Tlio  population  of  the  three  counties  of  Dela- 
ware, subdivided  into  hundreds,  was  thus 
returned,  under  the  last  census  : — 

I.  Nbwcastl£  Cot;itTr. 

Population  in  1820. 

Brandywine  hundred       .  2796 

Borough  of  Wilmington  .  5268 

Christiana  hundred  3087 

Newcastle  hundred  ,  2671 

Mill  (/reek  hundred          .  .  3046 

White  Clay  Creek  hundred  .  1904 

Ke»l  Lion  hundred  .  929 

Pencader  hundred  .  t876 

St.  George's  hundred       .  .  2934 

Appoquinimink  hundred  .  338D 


II.  KcKT  Cot;irTT. 

PopnUlioi  te  I 
.  39M  I 
.     IMOJ 


Duck  Creek  hundred 

Sl  Junes  hundred 

Little  Creek  hundred  .  1961  | 

Murderhill  hundred         .         .  liit  j 

Mispillion  hundred 

Tota.  of  Kent  county 

III.   SctSSEX  COVNTT. 

Cedar  Creek  hundred      .         .  4280 

Broad  Kiln  hundred         .         .  3TS1 

Lewes  and  Kehobolh  hundred  1657 

Indian  River  hundred      .         .  ItSt 

Nanticoke  hundred  .         .  2S3J 

North-west  Fork  hundred  34K 

Baltimore  hundred  .         .  2057 

Dagsborough  hundred     .         .  3W4 

Broad  Creek  hundred  .  S599 

Little  Creek  hundred  .  3&S1 


Total  of  Newcastle  county     27,899 


Total  of  Sussex  county    34,037 

Grand  total     73,71 

The  following  table  shows  the  pop 
Delaware,  at  each  of  the  four  oaAioDti  ( 
rations : — 


White* 
Slave* 
I'ree  blocks 

Total     . 

1790. 

leoo. 

1810. 

1820. 

locreue  in 
30  yean. 

Rate  of 

Incr«a»e. 

46,308 
8,887 
3,899 

49,852 
6,143 
8,278 

55,361 

4,177 

13,136 

55,282 

4,309 

12,958 

8,974 
9,059 

19  per  cent. 
232  per  c«nt. 

49.094 

64.273 

72,674 

72,749 

13,645 

23  per  cenL 

Delawaac,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  at  two  principal  heads  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  runs  towards  the  south,  and  in 
its  course  forms  the  boundary  line  Inrtween 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Jersey  ;  a  few 
nnles  below  Philadelphia  it  separates  the  state 
of  Delaware  from  Jersey,  and  afterwards  loses 
Itself  in  Delaware  Bay.  Tlie  bay  and  river  are 
navij^lile  for  155  miles  from  the  sea,  up  to  the 
great  or  lower  falls  at  Trenton.  A  seventy-four 
Kun  ship  m.iy  ascend  to  Philadelphia;  and 
aloops  thirty-five  miles  further. 

Delaware  Bay,  a  large  bay  or  ann  of  the 
sea,  lietween  the  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
slates,  and  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
river,  ami  several  other  small  ones.  The  bay  is 
ulioul  sixty  miles  long,  and  thirty  miles  across 
in  the  centre.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  north- 
west and  south-east,  between  Cape  Henlopeo 
on  the  ri(;ht  and  Cape  May  on  the  left,  and  its 
nioutii  is  iweiity-onu  miles  broad. 

Delawarc  CorvrT,  in  Pennsylvania,  issoutli- 
westof  I'hiladelphia  county,  on  Delaware  River. 
It  i*  tbout  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and 
6flcen  in  breadth,  coiilAiniiig  1 1.^,300  acres,  and 
kiibdivided  into  iiimtL-cn  towntlups;  the  chief  of 
"  liii-h  IS  Chester,  'llie  number  of  inhubitants  is 
■•,4K3.  The  land*  buidertU);  lui  the  Delaware 
are  low,  iiid  afford  cAcelleut  meadows  and  pas- 


turage; and  are  guarded  from   inuod«lia 
mnundis  of  earth   or  dykes.     Great  an 
cattle  are  brou;rht  here  from  the  western  > 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  I 
supplying  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Delaware  Copntt,  a  county  in  the  oattl 
New  York,   on   the  head  waters  oC  Ddtvm 
River,  taken  from  Otsego  county.     It  b  hounW 
on  the  north  by  Otsego  county,  cast  by  $dHl» 
rie  and  Green  counties,  south  by  I'l-iipr  aTiiStV 
livan  counties,  and  west  by  the  stir- 
vania,  by  Broome  county,  and  a   - 
Chenango  county.     Its  greatest  Ici:.' 
four   miles,  its  ):reatest  breadth  tliiri\ 
area    1425    square    miles,    or   912,oiA.r    fc-m, 
between    41°  51'  and  42°  I'   north    lat.      It  it 


of  a  broken  and  diversified  surface,  cone 
rucged  and  lofty  innunlnin*,  with  low  plan 
rich  valleys.  It  sends  two  members  to  the  I 
of  assembly. 

DKLWVaRES,  a  nation  of  North  Ararrifi* 
Indians,  formerly   numerous  and  ; 
who  possessed  part  of  Peuiisylvani  >. 
and  New  York.    This  name  was  .. 
the  Kuropeans ;  for  they  coll  ibeii> 
lennpe,  th.it  is,   Indian  men;  or  N'' 
which  sijfnilies  a  people  living  tow, 
iiin.    Tlioy  arc  now,  howvrtr,  much  rediiud  ■  , 
nuiubii 
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Fr.    delaver ; 


L,  V.  n  It  n.  1. 1 

ti.  u.  I.  I  Span,  and  Purl. 

il.  dUatart ;  L»L  Jelalw,  Jifferre,  from 
ro,  to  put  ofT.  To  procrastinate ; 
Ikeoce  to  hinder,  frustrate,  as  well  as 
Ir ;  qualify  :  a»  a  neuter  verb,  to  itop  ; 
kctioo.  As  a  substantive,  inactivity ; 
•Uy.    A  delayer  is  an  habitual  pro- 

k  tK«   people  saw  tlui   Moks  delated  to 
L  of  the  moaiil,  the  people   gathered 
r  uito  Aaroo.        Etod.  xaiii.  1. 
I  that  fearful  commcnung 
r  to  dull  Mag ; 

I  and  •aail-pacrd  be^ary. 
nrnkipMrr.     Riclurd  III. 
i  most  be  b  mitigated  with  speed, 

Bp.  Hall.   Contemplatmu. 
t  is  not  worthy  of  acceptatioo. 
Id. 
>  attfol  ttnina  have  oft  dttajfed 
L  to  hear  bit  madrigal.  MiUon, 
,  and  mixing  with  the  throng 
,  tican  the  bride  along  : 
llkiM|k  voodi   and  wilds,  and  devioos 

I  art*  the  Trojan  match  dtlay». 

Drydem. 
pa  fsand,  aa  him  his  foree  esaayed  j 
Ir  *■•  to  the  trnlh  year  delayed.  Id. 

^  ta  L«  certain  buojidi  to  the  quickoesa 
a  oi  tiiB  anccruion  of  thoae  ideas  one  to 
au  miada,  beyond  which  Ihey  can  neither 

Ftoekt. 
and  a  dttager  of  Jostice. 
Sei/J.   Char,  of  Hem]/  VII. 
UU  goddaw,  of  thy  pmmise  made  ! 
\V\jmct  ever  be  d€laj)rd  ?  Pui.e. 

yatj  aaa  saspccu  himself  a  fuel ; 
it  as  fcfSy  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
Ichidc*  bia  infamoui  deiay ; 
I  ika  nsflttaaimily  of  thought 
■i,  IBd  n-  resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 
^  Ytmny. 

[table,  ad/  -\       Fr.    Span,    and 

^aiT,  ndv.  i\\a\.dtUttaHlc  -.IjA. 

ivS,  n.  t.        JiUUctuUiu;       from 
I  Ufcto,  to  suckle)  to  delight.    De- 
stale  of  being  pleasing  or 

I  tears  for  joy  ami  deUxlatum. 

Sir  T.  Hon. 
kreaing  now  approached  : 

koar  evesiiu^  and  our  morn  : 
(  delwrtahUt  not  need.  UilUm. 

L  tlirc  ialo  ihi*  drlirioui  frove, 
danled  with  iImi  Irret  of  t^otl  , 
I  to  bcholJ  anil  taile.  Id. 

Kia  alirilmtca.  ajul  ihe  manifestations 
IWM  only  highly  detcctuliU  In  tite  iattllcc- 
\  tiat  an  suiubty  and  caaily  ronceplible 
pam  apparrnt  in  his  works;  at  his  good- 
■•  visdocn,  and  power.  Hale. 

The  apple*!  outward  form, 
itl«n  iwain  brguijrt  ; 
ahro  uiuudi,  ami  spfctiering  noise, 
r  aaarad.  I'Miif, 


DEL'EOATE,  v.  a.,  n.  t.  ii  adj  2  Span,  and 
Dcleca'tion.  S  Portug.  Je/^- 

gor;  Fr.  delegurr;  I^t.  deligo  ;  dc  and  kgo  ;  Gr. 
Xiyw;  lleb.  npS;  to  choose.  To  appoint  ano- 
ther one's  representative ;  to  entrust  with  power. 
A  delegate  is  the  party  so  comntissioned ;  a 
vicar.  The  court  of  delegates  is  deGned  by 
AyliGTe  as  a  court  whereiu  all  causes  of  appeal, 
by  way  of  devolution  frofn  either  of  the  aich- 
bisbups,  are  decided. 

If  after  her 
Any  shall  live,  which  dare  true  good  prefer. 
Every  such  ponon  ia  her  delegate. 
To'  accomplish  that  which  shoold  have  been  her  (ate. 

Donne, 
As  God    hath   imprinted   his  authority  in  several 
parts  upon  several  eslat4»  of  men,  as  priaces,  parents, 
spiritual    guides  ;  so  be  hath  also  deleffoted  and  com- 
mitted part  of  his  care  and  providence  unto  thorn. 

Toybr. 

Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges, 
must  judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly  and  im- 
partially. Id, 

When  bishop*  divided  parishes,  and  fist  the  pros- 
bytert  upon  a  cure,  so  many  pariahes  as  they  dislia- 
gujshed,  so  many  delegatumt  they  made. 

li/t.  Taj/tur. 

Why  doea  he  wake  the  correspondent  moon 
And  till  her  willing  lamp  with  liquid  light; 

Coinmauding  hfr,  with  deUijated  powers. 
To  beastify  the  world,  and  bless  the  aigblT 

Prwr. 

Let  tlie  young  Atutrian  then  her  terroar*  bear, 
Great  as  he  is,  her  delegatt  in  war.  Id. 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  sw^y. 
With  joyous  pride  the  summoiu  I'd  obey. 

Poft. 

As  God  ii  the  nniversal  monarch,  so  we  have  all 
the  relation  of  fellow-subjects  to  bim  ;  and  can  pre- 
tend no  farther  jurisdiction  over  each  other,  than 
what  he  has  delegnled  to  us.  Decay  of  Piety, 

The  goddess  ceased, — the  delegated  throng. 
O'er  the  wide  plains  delighted  rush  along  , 
In  dusky  squadmns,  and  in  shining  groupa. 
Hosts  follow  hcMts,  and  troops  succeed  to  troops. 

AirurtN. 

Deleoates,  Cat;BT  or,  ia  the  great  court  of 
appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  These  dele- 
gates are  appointed  by  the  king's  coniraission 
under  his  great  seal,  and  issuing  out  of  chancery, 
to  represent  his  royal  person,  and  hear  all  appeals 
to  him  made  by  virtue  uf  the  st:itute  25  lienry 
VIU.  cap.  19.  The  <;uuiinission  is  usually  6lle<l 
witli  lotas,  spiritual  and  temporal,  judges  of  the 
courts  at  Westroiiisler,  and  doctors  of  the  civil 
law. 

UELENl'FICAL,    udj.       Lat.    deknifiatt. 
Having  virtue  to  assuage  i>r  eiLse  pain. 

DELE'TE,  B.  a.  -\  Ut.  Jrletut,  from  dtUo, 
nti.F.TE'aioiis,  attj.  (  (It,  privative,  and  lin  •  in 
DEL'r.TEBy,  ^  paint.  Tu  blot  out;  tooli- 

Uele'tion,  n.  I.  )  literate:  deleterious  aikl 
aelctery  signify,  destructive;  poisonous;  deletion 
is  razing  out  or  destroying. 

Many  things,  neither  deUter'ut-u  liy  sulvstaore  (it 
quality,  arc  yet  dtstrattivo  bv  fig'uc,  ur  some  occo- 
sioual  acliviiv.  lUmaaf. 
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Indent,  if  tlicn  be  •  tola)  Jtldion  of  every  penoo 
t)f  the  oppoiing  part;  nr  cnuntry,  then  the  victory  U 
complete,  bccatue  none  remaini  Itf  call  ii  in  quettion. 

Hale. 

Compoaed  of  two  <UletrriouM  maleriaU,  chlorine  and 
ardium.  the  untied  aahstaoce  a  more  beneficial  and 
JubriouR,  than  it  ii  in  the  power  of  oar  limited  un- 
^4crat»nding  to  comprehend.  Sir  T.  Uentard, 

Nor  doctor  epidemick. 
Though  stored  with  deletrry  medictnea, 
Whidb  whoaoevcr  look  i*  dead  aince. 
E'er  lent  ao  vut  a  colony 
To  both  the  under  worlds  as  he.  HudibriU. 

Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deUltriaiu, 
For  ten  and  coffee  leave  ua  moch  mote  scrioos. 

Byron. 

DEI.F,  n.  ».  J      From  Sar.  belfan,  lo  dig.  A 
Deue.  I  mine  ;   a  quarry  ;    a  pit  dug. 

Also  a  particular  kind  of  earthenware.    See  be- 
low. 

Yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains  and 
charge*,  if  at  all,  he  wrought:  the  delft  would  be  so 
flown  with  waters,  thnt  no  gins  or  machines  could 
■aflice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry.  Raj/. 

Delkt  Waue  is  a  kind  of  pottery  of  a  baked 
earth,  covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing, 
which  gives  it  tlic  appearance  and   neatness  of 
porcelain.    Some  kinds  of  it  differ  much  from 
others,  eillier  in  sustaining  sudden  heat  without 
breaking,  or  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  tlieir 
forms,  of  their  enutnel,  and  of  the  painting  with 
which  they  are  ornamented.     In  general,  the  fine 
ind  beautiful  enamelled  potteries,  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  porcelain  in  external  appearance, 
are  least  able  to  resist  a  brisk  fire.    Those  which 
best  itislain  a  sudden  heat  arc  (xmrse,  and  resem- 
ble common  pottery.     The  basis  of  this  pottery 
is  clay,  which  is  to  be  mixed,  when  too  fat,  with 
such  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  the  earth  shall  pre- 
serve  enough    of   its   ductility    to   he    worked, 
moulded,  and  turned  easily:  and  yet  that  its  fat- 
ness  shall   be  sufficiently  taken  from  it,  that  it 
may  not  crack  or  shrink  too  much  in  drying  or 
in  baking.    Vessels  formed  of  this  earth  must  be 
[dried  very  gently  to  avoid  cracking.    They  arc 
(then  lo  be  placed  in  a  furnace  lo  receive  a  slight 
Riaking,  which  is  only  meant  to  give  them  a  cer- 
llain  consistence  of  hardness.     And,  lastly,  they 
fe  to  be  covered  with  an  enamel  or  glazing; 
irhich  IS  done  by  pulling  upon  the  vessels  thus 
prepared,   the  enamel,  which   has  been  ground 
rry  tine,  and  diluted  with  water.     As  vessels  on 
sthich   the   enamel   is   applied   are  but  slightly 
akpd,   they  readily  imbibe  the  water  in  which 
he   enniiicl    is   suspended,   and   a  layer  of  this 
fcnamel   adheres   to   their  surface:  these  vessels 
Day   then   be  painted   with  colon  composed  of 
£lDelallic  calces,  mixed  and  ground  with  a  fusible 
ftlau.     When    they  are    become    perfectly   dry, 
they  are  lu  be  placed  in  the  furnace,  included  in 
cases  of  baked  eartii  called  seggars,  aiid  exposed 
||o  a  heat  capable  of  fusing  uniformly  the  enamel 
|«rhich  covers  them.     Tliu  heat,  given  lo  fuse 
he  riiainvl,  being  much  Mraogtr  than  thai  which 
Itvas  applied  at  first  lo  give  some  consistence  to 
the  ware,   is  also  Ihr  heal  necessary  to  complete 
be  baking  of  it.     The  furnace,  and  the  colors 
1  tor  painting  tbii  ware,  an  the  MiM  at  UioM 
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employed  for  porcelain^  which,  ia 
was  once  exclusively  famous  for  ddft 
its  sale  has  lately  been  greatly  rirall 
potteries  of  Kngland  and  Germany 

DELFT,  a  fine  old  town  of  South 
once  tlie  capital  of  Delftland,  is  siti 
canal  called  the  Shie,  which,  after  tia« 
city,  joins  the  Meiise  at  Schiedam  ti 
haven.  Its  figure  is  a  parallelogiaaifi 
miles  in  circuit ;  the  streets  are  cl«Mk 
well  built,  having  many  handsoiae  I 
msu^nificent  edifices,  particularly  the  It 
The  city  holds  a  third  rank  in  the  m 
magistracy  is  composed  of  four  bttlg 
and  seven  esclievins,  jointly  with  lb«  v 
or  common  council,  who  name  the  ( 
three  years,  and  continue  him  if  Ihey , 
per.  It  has  an  arsenal  generally  well 
and  llie  country  around  it  is  agreett 
low,  that,  if  great  care  were  not  talic 
the  dykes  and  sluices  in  good  repair 
soon  be  overwhelmed.  The  buildii 
city  was  begun  in  1075,  by  Godfrey 
after  he  had  conquered  Ilulbnd  ;  sinci 
has  often  experienced  the  calamities  < 
well  as  those  of  lire.  In  the  fourtfl 
tury,  Albert  de  Bavaria,  count  of  lIoU 
it  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  disma 
ruined  the  castle,  and  obliged  the  ci 
10,000  crowns.  In  1536,  it  was  fi 
ashes  by  a  dreadful  fire,  during  wind 
not  being  able  to  save  her  young,  wal 
to  precipitate  herself  into  the  Hames.' 
was  soon  after  rebuilt  witli  greater  m* 
but  in  1654  it  was  again  greatly  daOMIf 
which  destroyed  a  magazine  of  gtrn-pi 
above  500  houses ;  since  which  the  post 
zine  is  built  at  some  distance  from  the  U>« 
the  Keformalion,  Delft  had  ten  rdi^ 
besides  hospitals  and  chapels.  In  < 
present  churches  is  tlie  tomb  of  Willial 
of  Orange,  who  was  assassinated  in  ft  I 
which  is  still  standing;  and  in  auo 
admiral  Tromp.  The  celebrated  llu 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  Dod 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  councils  M 
tions  of  the  Dutch  patriots  in  the! 
against  Spain.  Delft  was  formeclv 
braled  for  beer,  of  which  it  exported  I 
lilies;  and  also  for  a  peculiar  kind 
earthenware,  called  delft  ware.  Ilei 
made  several  kinds  nf  fine  cloth,  a^ 
Butter  and  tobacco  pipes  also  are  ml 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  nine  ai 
west  of  Kotterdaffl,  and  thirty  kiU 
Amsterdam. 

DELIU,  or  Delli,  an  extensive  ■ 
Hindoslan,  bound  on  tlie  north  by  t, 
several  districts  in  Northern  liindoMI 
seer,  Dewarcote,  and  Serinagur ;  to  41 
Agra  and  Ajmeer  ;  to  the  east  it  haft 
various  ridges  of  high  hilU,  whick  I 
from  Norttiem  Hindoslan ;  and  H 
Ajmeer  and  Lahore.  In  length  it  M 
malcd  at  240  miles,  by  180  the  a' 
The  greater  pait  of  this  province  ia 
wretched  stale  of  barrennos,  having  ' 
of  continued  vrar  for  maay  yean ; 
uaiunlly  very  sterile,  thanghmrncrly 
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le  trees,  Karrely  one  is  now  lo  be  teen, 
u-  River  OTerflows  put  of  the  Hurri- 
Ig  the  rainy  season,  after  which  tlie 
is  excelleot,  and  the  country  tole- 
)qr  UDUl  the  desert  to  the  west  be- 
ted; and,  between  tlie  Jumna  and 
^  toil  produces  wheat,  barley,  gram, 
but  it  IS  but  little  cultivated, 
to  insure  any  crop,  and 
•t  ten  or  twelve  cubits  from  the 

I  With;  yet  welb  are  seen  only  near 
This  province  is,  at  present, 

Ae  following  manner.    Tlic  whole 

It  of  the  Jumna  and  round  tlie  city 

a  eoiuidenible   portion   of  the 

l^Hiter,  are  possessed  by  the  British, 
by  a  ivgular  civil  establishment. 
is  occupied    by   the    Machery 

If,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  other 
jfc,  who  are  in  alliance  with,  or  under 
JM*  of  the  British.  The  countiy  to 
bett  of  the  Jumna  and  south  of  the 
gi  oectipied  by  a  number  of  petty  Seik 
I  other  native  princes,  in  dependence 
Itidi,  who  form  a  barrier  to  their  terri- 
kis  quarter.  The  western  frontier  has 
protection,  from  the  immense  extent  of 
VtTile  territory  by  which  it  is  bounded, 
b  &t  country  possessed  by  the  British, 
kats  still  continue  to  carry  on  internal 
i  which  they  have  been  so  long  accus- 
I  they  are  extremely  expert  in  the  use 
Irticultrly  the  lance,  sabre,  and  match- 
I  pltodpal  towns  are  Delhi,  Sirhind, 
^  Bonely,  Anoopshehcr,  Merat,  Ilis- 
kaa,  PtUeealah,  and  Budavoon. 
I  ClUbmed  city,  for  many  years  the 
fdtt  feregoing  province  of  Hindos- 
Mrd  CO  tbe  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  and 
m  of  its  prosperity,  is  said  to  have 
|wce  of  twenty  miles  in  Icngtli.  Its 
M  wa«  Indraput,  or  Inderprest.  It 
Nrtlte  Mahommedantin  the  year  1193, 
pbaddeen  Khan,  who  fixed  his  resi- 
iand  made  it  his  capital.  Seveial  suc- 
ois  increased  and  improved  it  till 

;  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
,  Sekunder  Lody,  made  Agra  the 
and  Delhi  was  neglected  until 

Homayon  from  Persia  in  the  year 
i  be  rebuilt  the  old  fort  of  Inderprest, 
I  it  Deeiipunnah,  or  the  asylum  of 
paring  the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  Jehan- 
«■■  again  deserted  ;  but  the  emperor 
i  mtowd  it  to  its  former  splendor, 
lad  itninense  sums  of  money  on  the 
Hltm,  the  cathedral,  mosque,  S:c. 
Paces,  mosques,  and  colleges,  in  dlf- 
I  of  tli«  city,  were  raised  by  his  court 
t».  The  walls  which  environ  the  town 
■o  tniair,  and  itj  seven  gates  erected 
B.  Its  noble  (.'Ordeal  were  also  now 
kd  the  lomlM  of  the  ^saints  and  deceased 
!tborouglily  repaired.  The  canal  was 
I  and  deepened,  and  Delhi  was  ren- 
ItM^of  llindostan.  Une  garden  alone 
'  Mve  cost  a  million  sterling.  The 
f,  apportioned  into  tliirty-six  divisions, 
A  war  loiBe  ancient  noble  Eunily,  con- 


tains many  good  brick  houses.  I^e  itreeti  are 
narrow,  with  the  exception  of  two;  the  first  lead- 
ing from  tlie  palace  tu  the  Delhi  Gate,  which  is 
broad  and  spacious,  and  had  formerly  an  aque- 
duct along  its  whole  extent;  the  second  from  the 
palace  lo  the  Lahore  Gate.  The  bazaars  appear 
m  a  dilapidated  stale;  but  in  the  Chandeny 
Choke,  or  Silver  Square,  is  a  number  of  well- 
fumished  shops.  The  population  has  consider- 
ably increased  under  the  British  managemenl.and 
every  species  of  property  is  yearly  rising  in  value. 
The  English  resident  and  other  gentlemen  live 
in  the  town,  while  the  troops  have  a  distinct 
cantonment.  Precious  stones  of  a  good  quality 
are  to  be  had  at  Delhi,  particularly  the  large  red 
and  black  cornelian  and  pecrozos;  becdree 
hookah  bottoms  are  also  manufactured  here. 
The  cultivation  in  tlie  neighbourhood  is  princi- 
pally on  tlie  banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  corn, 
rice,  millet,  and  indigo,  are  raised.  It  stands  in 
long.  77="  19'  E.,  l-Jt.  28°  43'  N. 

DELIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  in  the  island  of  Delos,  in  honor 
of.^pollo.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Theseus; 
who,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  placed  a  statue 
there,  which  he  had  received  from  Ariadne.  At 
tlie  celebration  they  crowned  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  with  garlands,  appointed  a  choir  of 
music,  and  exhibited  horse-races.  They  after- 
wards led  a  dance,  in  which  they  imitated,  by 
their  motions,  the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth,  from  which  llieseus  had  extricated 
himself  by  Anadne's  assistance. — ^There  was 
another  festival  of  the  same  name  yearly  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  iu  Delos.  It  also  was 
instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  in  going  to  Crete, 
made  a  vow,  that  he  would  yearly  visit  tlie  tem- 
ple r>f  Delos  The  persons  employed  in  this 
annual  procession  were  called  Deliastx  and 
Theori.  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  The- 
seus, and  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Athenians,  was  called  Theoria  and  Delias.  When 
tlie  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stem  with  gar- 
lands, and  a  universal  lustration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed 
with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus,  who 
had  cleared  the  way  from  Troezen  tu  Athens, 
and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers.  When 
the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  island,  nnd  celebrated 
a  festival  to  his  honor.  After  this  they  retired 
to  their  ship  and  sailed  back  to  Athens,  where 
all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet 
them.  Every  appearance  of  festivity  prevailed 
at  their  appro.ich,  and  the  citizens  opene<J  their 
doors  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  Deli- 
astx  as  they  walked  in  procession.  During  this 
festi\'al  it  was  unlawful  lo  put  lo  death  any  male- 
factor, and  on  that  account  the  life  of  Socrates 
was  prolonged  for  thirty  days. 

DELIACUS,  among  the  ancients,  denoted  a 
poulterer,  or  a  person  who  sold  fowls,  fiitted 
capons,  eggs,  Sec,  because  the  people  of  Delos 
first  practised  this  occupation.  Cicero,  in  his 
Academic  Questions,  lib.  iv.,  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap. 
30,  and  Columella,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8,  mention  the 
Deliad. 
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DF.Lin.VTTON,  n 
4-ssav :  a  taste. 

liELIB'KllATK,  u.a.&n.  ^ 


t.     Lai.  delibulio.     An 


I'r.  dtUtitrer  ; 


Df;ii»'EH*Tr.LY,  orff. 8cfl(//.     Span,  and   Por. 
UELiB'£njiTr.NESS,  n.  «.  \JetibcTar  ;   Ilal. 

Dklib'eratios,  (and  Lat.  delibt- 

DcLiBtRATlvE,  rare;    from  dt, 

DELis'EkATivESESS.  J  and  idn-a,  a  ba- 

'  Itnce.  To  weigh  in  mind ;  consider :  as  a  neu- 
ter verb,  says  Minsheu,  to  think  with  a  view  to 
choose,  or  decide ;  to  hesitate.  Deliberate  is 
cireumipect ;  wary  ;  advised. 

Cammooly  it  U  for  virtnoiu  considcralions,  that 
witdom  to  far  prcvmileth  with  men  as  to  make  tbcm 
desirous  of  slow  and  deiiherate  death,  againu  the 
•Ircam  of  their  sensual  iadinatioa.  Hovhet, 

Echoes  are  some  more  sudden,  and  chop  a<;ain  as 
soon  as  the  voice  is  delivered ;  others  are  more  ifc/i- 
iffattt  that  is.  give  more  space  between  the  voice  and 
the  echo,  which  is  caused  by  the  local  nearness  or 
distance.  Ricon, 

In  dditemtitM,  the  point  is,  what  is  tvil ;  and,  of 
good,  what  is  f;reatcr  j  and  of  evil,  what  is  less.  Id. 

Moat  Grave-belly  was  drliberaU, 
Kol  rash,  like  his  accusers.     Shalupeare.   Corialama. 

They  would  not  stay  the  fair  production  of  acts,  in 
the  order,  gravity,  and  dclibcriitcneu  betittinit  a  par* 
liament.  King  Charla. 

How  should  we  dcli&erafs  in  our  actions,  which  ars 
«o  subject  to  imperfection  t  since  it  pleased  thine  in- 
finite perfection,  nut  out  of  need,  to  take  leisure. 

Uitliup  Uall.    Ctmttmplatiimi. 

If  mankind  had  no  power  to  avoid  ill  or  choose 
good  by  free  deliberation,  it  should  never  be  guilty 
of  any  thiag  that  was  done. 

Hammond't  Fmlameatalt, 

He  judges  to  a  hair  of  little  indecencies ;  knows 
better  than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be  written  ;  and 
never  hasards  himself  so  far  as  to  fall,  but  plods  on 
d^brrauly  i  and.  as  a  grave  man  ought,  is  sura  to 
[)ut  his  staif  before  liim.  Drydtn, 

WTlien  love  once  pleads  anmission  to  our  hearty 
In  spite  of  all  the  viitue  we  can  boast. 
The  wumau  tl«at  deUiitratn  is  losu  Addimm. 

Whor«  men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant,  they 
aiv  commonly  ihc  moat  miwtaVm,  and  have  there 
ipven  n  inn  to  jiasaiou,  without  tlitit  proper  delibfration 
and  su.*pens'.*,  which  can  alune  secure  thrm  from  ihs 
grossest  ahiurdiiirs.  Htau, 

DELIUEKANDI  Asiitrs  in  the  Scottish  low, 
a  yeai  nllowed  to  an  heir,  to  deliberale  whether 
he  will  entet  as  heir  or  not 

DELiBEitaTivE  X'oicE,  a  ri^hl  to  give  advice 
and  to  vote  in  an  assembly.  In  councils,  the 
bishops  have  dclilicralive  voices ;  those  beneath 
UiL'iii  have  only  consultative  voices. 

DKl.'ICATE,  adj.  &  ».  ».-v  I'r.  dtlicat  ,  Span. 

Dkl'icacy,  n.f.  /  and  I'ort.Jc/irarfo; 

l)|.L'lca1EKfS3,  Mtal.  <icfiiu/();  Lit. 

Dei'icatixv,  Kdelicatiii,  (lomde- 

Dct  I'cr.'i.  n.  I.  &/>/.  J /ii/r,  deliijhls.  A- 

grrcablp  to  the  luste,  or  the  srnsci  grnci^illy  ; 
nice ;  of  small  constituent  parts ;  fclicitotu  in 
construction  ;  elegant :  mid,  as  agrt'cableucss, 
'  «we«<  attractive  crarc,' is  peculiarly  feminine: 
a  delicate  i>  an  if  ■   "u^U  nnt  an  agret- 

ablvmnn;  and   c  .  .1   inability  to  bear 

hardihipt.  A  iltln.^li;  u  used  by  the  Tatler  for 
a    ni<:e  man  :'  but  the  plural  Mibstaiiuve,  deli- 


cates,  expresses,  like  the  old   word  ii 
tame    as    delicacies,    i.  e.   dainties, 
viands. 

And  klugis  of  the  erthe  and  narchami 
erihe  dtden  fomycacioon  with  hir,  and  1^ 
riche  of  the  vertue  of  deUca  of  hir. 

The  delicalt  woman  among  you  wouU  o^ 
tnre  to  set  the  sola  of  her  foot  npoo  tb«  gfl 
de/rca<«»«at  and  Iradessesa.  Dmi. 

Tet  was  I  late  promised  otlieiwyas» 
This  yere  to  liue  in  welth  and 

And  now  he  has  poared  oat  hit  idle 
ta  dainty  delica  and  lavUb  joyi. 

Having  b»  warlike  vespont  tail  behiad* 
And  flower*  in  pleaaarea  and  vain  pleaaia( 

Tender  and  Ai^iUe  penunt  roiuc  mm 
angry,  they  have  so  many  tbiagi  to  ttat 
which  more  robust  natures  have  liule  mum 

Witness  ihi«  army,  of  luch  mass  aad  chsi 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.  5| 

Where   they  most   breed  and  li*uiil«  li 
served. 
The  Air  is  delicate. 

The  shepherd's  hfimrly  caf4| 
His  cold  thin  drink  oat  of  bis  leaihrr  b«ulc, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  ex^oys. 
Are  far  beyond  a  prince's  deilcata. 

These  dtUeaeim 
I   mean   of  taste,   st^bt,   smclU    hcrba*   j 

flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds. 

Eat  not  delicateiff,  or  nicely  ;  that  is.  b«  t 
some  to  thyieU  or  others  in  the  dioic*  of 
or  tJie  dellcacjf  of  thy  saucvs. 

Persons  bom  of  famiUe*  noble  *nd  ridi| 
weakness  of  constitution  from  (he  ras#  a 
their  ancestors,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
tion. 

A  roan  of  goodly  presence,  ia  wlloai  M 
took  nut  away  deticaey,  nor  beattly  ficrcvtti 

Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  ia  ll 
of  liis  colouring,  and  in  his  cahipct 


That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  I'm 
poels,  is  the  clcKSJice  of  his  words,  ai»4 
eusneas  of  bis  verse  :  there  is  aothing  •• 
turned  iu  all  thn  Roman  language. 

They  their  appetites  noc  onl]r 
With  deltentet  of  leaves  and  marshy 
But  with  thy  sickle  reap  the  rankest 
Any  xcaloiu  for  promoting  the  iatffT«M 
try,  must  conquer   all  that  tendrmeaa  aaJ 
which  may  make  him  afraid  of  bcin{ 

You  may  see  into  the  spirits  of  ik<*m  alli 
your  |)en  from  these  general  aotioBi  aail  I 
thought  and  happy  words. 

And  luch,  I  exclaimed,  is  tlin  pilitcaa 
Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 

Regardles*  of  wrioging  and  breaking  a  li 
Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

Bat  ia  his  deUeate  torm — a  drram  of  twv 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whoM  L 
Longed  for  adf^thlesa  lover  from  above* 
And  maddened  in  thai  vuiou  * 
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S,arf)'.     f     fr.dcUcieta ;  l^t. 
r,  ad».     \tklifU,    ilcliKbis.  — 


PIOVS,  aA. 
lODSLT,  aav. 

Ntvsims,  *.  t.  J  Sweet ;  agn^ealile ;  de- 
tuning;   gntcAil    to    the  sense  or 


hMh  (laiUed  hcnrlf,   uid  lived 
Xntmntt  aad  mutow  give  bcr. 

Ami.  xviii.  7. 
The  tvcctMt  boaejr 
ia  itt  own  <i<i'n"iiinii«ii, 
tk*  laaU  csmfooad*  the  appetite. 

Skalupecm, 
jadgc  of  hiiucif,  or  of  the  blcuing*  and 
Moamenl  lUclf,  by  any  fteosiblc  reliih, 
■A  dtiiaaumunt   wliich  he    (omctimca 
•t  aOicT  time*  doe*  not  perceive. 

Ta^hr. 
9  tame  aire  and  likaorout  appetite 
«  datDtie  diah  of  rare  delite, 
llw  itMcd  crab  with  daiped  knee, 
llirf  mut  their  lUicaoiu  ric 

Dp.  UaU.  Satire*  iii.  1. 
Pif  ynbabU,  that  opoo  Adam'f  diiobr- 
i^btf  Oed  chated  htm  oat  of  Paradiw,  the 
part  of  the  earth,  into  aomo 
aad  onpleaaant.       HWiiiMrd. 

■  italtRaM  esuDaared  let  me  lie, 

ik  4riUMi  paaaoa  from  thy  rye.         Pcpe. 

t»  Bale  oae  of  your  own  alliuion,  the 

mem  lo   crowd  the  market,  and  their 

Ml  Over^  «e   ooosnlled  oar  future  en- 

(S4«**eared    to  make    the    exquisite 

inut  gave  our  taate  as  laslintt  as 

Spectator. 
kia  eaay  wit  display  : 
ikk  b^  h»  aap,  <Ulicumi  in  decay. 

Smilh. 
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To  thee,  that  art  the  Mmmer's  nightingale. 

The  aoucraine  goddeaaea  niof  t  dears  MigM, 
Why  do  I  ftcod  this  rustic  madrigale. 

That  may  thy  tonefaU  care  unscason  quite. 

Id.     Farru  liuetmr. 
Come,  sisters,  rhcer  we  up  his  liprights. 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  dtlightt : 
We'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  yoa  perform  yonr  antic  roond. 

SMuptar*. 
O  voire  !  once  heard 
DelightftUty,  increase  and  multiply  ; 
Now  death  to  hear.  Miltim. 

If  happiness  had  consisted  in  doing  nothing,  mau 
had  not  been  employctd  ;  all  his  driighu  could  not 
have  made  him  happy  in  an  idle  life. 

Up.  HaU.     Camtemiplatiim. 
The  princes  dtUghtimg  their  conceits  with  ccMsfirmiog 
their  knowledge,    seeing    wherein    the  sea-discipline 
differed  from  the  land  service,  had  pleasing  entertain- 
ment. Sidmry. 

This  indeed  shews  the  excellency  of  the  object,  hat 
doth  not  altogether  take  away  the  del^&l/Wiuta  of  the 
knowledge,  TiUoUotk. 

She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight. 
Most  in  hi*  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight. 

Dry  den. 
Poor  insects,  whereof  some  are  bees,  delighted  viitli 
flowers,  and  their  sweetness  ;  others  beetles,  detigltiM 
with  other  kinds  of  viands.  Lockt. 

He  heard, he  took,  and  pouring  down  his  throat, 
Dtlighttd,  swilled  the  large  luKorioos  draught. 

Pope. 

No  spring  .nor  summer,  on  the  mountain  seen, 
Smites  with  gay  fruits  or  with  dgligktfui  green. 


aT',«.«..v.  a.  tt  n.  t.^ 

frt'LLT,  adv. 
r'rcLKLSfe.n.i, 

fhOBCLT, 

Kaoittjitss. 

I  To  pleate  in  a  high  degree  ;  to  ti,ive 
•Bowed  by  in.  Ueliglitsome  and  de- 
•jaonjrmoat,  as  arc  deliglitsotnely  and 
'.  Delist  is  either  tlie  sati&iactioii 
lit  fcil  or  the  object  that  aiTords  them. 


Fr.  delec- 
ter ;  Span, 
and  Port,  dt- 
y  Ui/t4ir  i  h.  Ut- 
Icltarc,  from 
iMMclectare, 
dtligo.      See 


I,  Ih*  king,  deUght  is  this  thing  t 

3  Sam.  xaiv. 

I  iW  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  dr- 
ily la  his  commandmemt.   Ptaim  csii.  1. 

lagidro  lo  the  law  of  God  aftir  the  yn- 

I I  aae  a  ikothcr  law  in  my  membris  aghcn 
I  law  nf  my  auale.      WtcUf,  Romoyni  7, 
xa  in  diiir  was  ever  bis  wonr, 

waa  Epicures  nwen  sone 
rid  «pmiun  that  plein  deiitt 
^aHj  falicitc  par6te. 

""  .     PrU.  19  Catu.  Taltt. 

|)kW1j«cia  see  hisladyea  grace  full  sore, 
hia  eye,  do  luii  his  hclthe 
Sarrty. 
IVM  being  so  ancient,  the  kniuing 
iBtiieata,  and  the  whole  periods 
•  «4  Ida  speech  ao  ddighlMmi  for  the 
for  llic  itinin^t  lit  ai. 

Sfmuet. 


God  has  furnished  every  one  with  the  i 
nf  eichanging  banger  and  ihint  for  dtiighttoim  vigmir 

Ur»w 
We  love 
The  king,  who  loves  the  law,  respects  bis  bounds. 
And  reigns  content  within  them  :  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  deligSi.  who  leaves  us  free. 

Cuwfier'r  Task. 
Bui  YOU  will  say,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  as 
all  yonr  predecessors,  in  this  vale  of  misery  and  hor- 
ror, have  found  themselves  detightfullg  disappointed  at 
last,  so  will  you.  Id,     Private  Comtpoitdeiu*. 

When  the  soft  lute  iu  sweet  impassioned  strains. 
Of  cruel  nymphs  or  broken  vows  complains. 
As  on  the  breese  tlie  liar  vibration  fioats, 
We  drink  delighted  the  melodious  notes.        Dnrvim, 

Yes,  woman,  yes  !    Though  in  his  pompous  school 
Man  proud  may  leam  tu  think  and  talk  by  rule. 
There  is  the  native  eloquence,  whose  grace 
Flows  true  to  every  hour  and  every  place — 
That  with  a  swain  familiar  can  recal 
Scenes,  persons,  things,  and  spread  delight  on  all. 

Dt.    T.  llruum. 

DELI  MA,  in  botany,  a  ^nus  of  the  nionO' 
gynia  or<ler,  and   polyandna  class  of  |il.inis  : 
COR.  none:  cat-  live-leaved  with  a  two-seeded 
beiry.  Species  one  only,  a  native  of  South  Atnt^- 
rica. 
DELIN'EATE,c.a.j      Lat.  dtlineo  ;  of  de, 
DELihCa'TioM,  n.  I.   >and   hnca,  a   line;    lo 
Dclik'himcnt,  n.  i.jmake  lines.  To  sketch, 
or  make  an  outline ;  hence  to  paint,  and  to  des- 
cribe :  delineation  and  delincanient  IjoiIi  expres; 
the  paiuxing  or  drawing  made;  the  lepiesvtiia- 
titin. 
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The  nn  S  •  type  of  that  curnal  light 

'Wliich  we  call  God,  a  fair  Helineammt, 

Mon*t  Svng  of  the  8omi. 

It  foltowtfth,  to  ddifieaie  the  rcgioa  in  which  God 
luwi  planted  hit  delightful  gardca.  RnUigh. 

The  lioenlia  pictoria  is  very  large  :  with  the  lame 
reaftOD  they  may  dMuteaU  old  Neator  like  Adoaii, 
Hecaba  with  Uelea'i  face^aod  Time  with  Ab«alom'» 
head .  Brotene, 

i  have  not  here  time  to  delineate  to  you  the  glories 
of  God's  heavenly  kingdom  \  nor,  indeed,  coal'!  I 
tell  you,  if  I  had.  wbkt  the  bappinew  of  that  place 
and  portion  is.  Wake, 

In  the  orthographical  sehenes,  there  shonld  be 
a  true  (MtiMa/ioii,  and  the  just  dimeasiuns. 

AfOffMWTa 

DELIN'QUENT,fi.«.  )  Yt.  delinquent ;  Spao. 
DELrN'guENCY.  \  and  Yox\.  delinquent o; 

Lat.  deiinquem^  from  de^  and  Unquo  lo  leave  one's 
duty.  One  criraimilly  neglectful  of  duty  :  neg- 
lect;  failure  of  duly. 

All  ruined,  not  by  war,  or  any  other  disaster,  but 
by  justice  and  sontence,  as  dttinquenU  and  criminals. 

Boron. 
Thr  nrvt  news  we  heard  was,  the  House  of  Com- 
inons  had  drawn  up   a  hill    against  us,  wherein  they 
declared  as  to  be  detimquenU  of  ■  very  Iiigh  natare. 
Bp.  HaU't  Hard  .Heamm, 
Such  sn  envious  state. 
That  sooner  will  accuse  the  magi«trate 
Than  the  dtUnqatnt  ;  and  will  rather  griev6 
The  treason  is  nut  acted,  tlian  believe. 

Ben  Joruon. 
They  never  punish  the  greatest  and  most  intolerable 
ittimquencjf  of  the  tumults,  and  their  exciters. 

King  CharUt. 
He  had,  upon  frivoloui   surtntses.  been  sent  for  as 
A  dtlmqufnt,  and  been  broui;ht  upou  his  knees. 

Vr^den, 
Can 
Thy  years  determine  like  l}ie  ago  of  man. 
That  thou  sbould'ftt  my  detinquenciei  enqnire. 
And  «rith  variety  of  tortures  tire  ? 

Sandy '«  Paraphrase  of  Job, 
A  delioqaent  ought  to  be  cited  in  the  place  or  juris- 
diction  where  the  delimqttenejf  was  committed  by  him. 

Ayliffe. 
Doc.  law,  to  jealmu  m  the  cause  of  man, 
Seauunce  no  doom  od  liio  deiwpiemi  t     None. 

Gwpetr'i  ToMk. 

DELIQ'UATE,  r.  n.  k  a.  ^  Lat.  dtliqito ;  from 

Deliqi'a'tiom,  fi.  (.  %<U  and  litjuo  {lit, 

DxLtQUiuM,  n.  I.  )  liqiiid)lo  m«lt.  Ai 

a  verb  active,  to  dissolve  into  liquid:  deligation 
and  deliquiuin  txjth  signify  a  dissolving  chemi- 
cally ;  and  hence  fainting  or  swooning. 

It  will  be  rewlved  into  a  liquor  very  analogoiu  tc 
that  which  the  rhymiau  make  of  tall  of  tartar,  left  in 
oiuist  cellars  to  drViyHa/r.  BojfU, 

Their  contcirnce  was  not  atait  dead,  but  under  a 
kind  of  spiritual  driiquiym.  ttath. 

When  sail  of  tartar  Bows  per  deivpoum,  it  i«  visible 
that  the  particles  of  water  are  moved  towards  the 
panicles  uf  lalt.  Bp.  BerMty. 

Such  an  cbulliiian  as  w.  tee  made  by  the  mixture  of 
some  chyniuat  liquors,  as  nil  of  vitriol  and  (Miftw<«d 
aalt  of  tarter.  CnJmorlh. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  chemistry,  the  pro- 
perty which  certain  Ixflies  have  of  altnicling 
moMlurc  (torn  the  nir,  and  thereby  becoming 
liquic.  Thii  property  is  never  foviiid  but  in 
nliue  tuUlancM,  or  uttten  ooauining  litem. 


It  is  caused  by  the  great  affinity  whi 
substances  h.ive  with  water,  lite  mo» 
they  are,  accr>rdin<  lo  Mr.  Macquer, 
thev  incline  to  deliquescence.  Henol 
and  certain  alkalii,  which  are  the  most 
are  also  the  most  deliquescent  salts, 
neutral  salts  are  deliquescent,  chid 
whose  bases  are  not  saline  substances, 
tlie  immediate  cause  of  deliquescenoe  i 
traction  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  jri  i 
to  be  discovered,  why  some  salts  all 
moisture  powerfully,  and  others,  thou 
ingly  equally  simple,  do  not  attract 
vegetable  alkali,  lor  instance,  attracts 
powerfully ;  the  mineral  alkali.  |}u>u| 
pearance  equally  :<imple,  does  trot  att 
all.  The  acid  of  tarur  by  itself  di 
tract  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  but  if  mi 
borax,  which  has  a  little  altractioo  for 
the    mixture    is  extremely   deliqo< 

CUEMISTBT. 

DELI'RATE,r.n  "j      Ut.  Jth 

Delira'tion,  n.  I.  de,  and  lin 

Deli'kament,  (^or    lurrow) 

DEi.i'Rioirs,  adj.  I  mad,  btK»» 

Deli'riousness.  n.  t.        person    pM 

Deli'bium.  J  bound;  of 

Ainswortli.    To  dote;  talk  wildly  or 

Uration  is  the  same  with  delirium,  and 

a  more  common  word,  signifying  aim 

mind;  astaleofdota^e:  delirious  is  lighfc 

partaking  of  delirium. 

The  people  about  hire  said  he  had  be«n 
hours  deliriout ;  but  when  I   saw  Uim  b<  ha 
dcrstaading  as  well  as  ever  I  knew. 
On  bed 
Delifiovs  flung,  sleep  from  his  pillow  M 

] 

Too  great  alacrity  and  promptnes.  to   ai 

espf*cially  in   persons  naturally  nf  aaotbitr  M 

a  sl(tn  of  an  approaching  deitrHim  ;  and  ta  % 

deftrmin  there  is  a  small  inflammation  of  tb. 

On  the  6th,  he  was  all  day  detirimu,  ' 
mentioned  four  days  afterwards 
liatiun  of  the  vanity  of  man.  At  the  ii 
hia  deliriimmeta,  he  was  always  saying  iom«tl 
either  of  hia  present  or  his  absent  friends. 
JohMMm't  L^ 
How  profound 
The  gnU*  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  lo  rock  leaps  with  deliriintt  hnun4 
Crashing  the  cUlIs,  which,  downward  wui 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasaa  s  (a^ 

Delirium.  When  the  iileas  exciMi 
mind  do  not  correspond  tu  the  exlemal 
but  are  produced  by  the  change  induoM 
common  sensorium,  Ihe  patient  is  s.tui 
a  delirium.     See  Medicine. 

DELITIGATION,  n.  f.     LaL  deUl 

and  liligo  {lUa  ago,  to  tuise  strife), 

rel.    A  striving  or  contending.  See  Ltrn 

DELI'VEH,  r.a.&n.-j      Fr.iWrertr 

Deli'verance,  n.  I.     Ililrrir  ;  Ital.  J 

Deli'veher,  ifrom    IjiL    fl 

Dei.i'vert.  J  libcr,  free).  T 

or  sel  free  ;  lo  disbunlen ;  to  mcue;, 

hence  to  offer ;  present;  exert 

by  sfieech :  delivertnit  mtr  und 

uit  only  form*  of  delivering,  and 
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T>eUv«fuice  and  delivery  are  the  acl  of  do- 
[ ;  utterance ;  adivily ;  s<nd  (he  l«lter  has 
«Ur  application  to  childbirth, 
t  lie  dHywfvIe  to  hrm  Banibai,  but  be  took 
,  ■ciwugid  10  be  cruciricd. 

Wiclif.  Malt,  xxvii, 
T^o«  ftlkaJt  lUiiitr   Phjiraoh's  cup  iolu  bit  hftndf 
l^»  iW  focmcr  mkluicr,  wbeo  Uiuu  wa»t  bis  buUcr. 

Cen.  xi.  13. 
iMmm  mc  dm  mer  imlo  tlic  will  of  Tnini*  encmirs, 
nt  false  witucaBtt  ar«  ritcn  op  agsinKt  mr,  mad  luch 
i  WivfllW  CMl  narlty.  Putlm  &&vii,  12, 

lAr  M  m  otnnati  with  child,  thnt  drawcib  nvartiio 
llBe  it  kn  ttlnrrj,  it  in  pain,  and  rririh  out, 

Imiah  xxvi.  7. 
■»  iMk  or*!  me  (o   heal   the   bmkcn-braitrd,  to 
to  the  caplivea,  and   rvcovrring  of 
i,  to  art  at  libriiy  ihw  iJiat  are 
kM^  LtJu  lY.  IR. 

■■  tka  lyaifd  not  hit  own  ion.  but  ietmred  him 
ip  !■  •  all,  W«  thall  be  not,  with  hiui  alto,  freely 
•jmt  m  an  Uiia(*  f  Am.  viii.  32, 

Va  »lt<x*  «hat  the  Scriplumi  thrmulvrs  do 
•■■JI7  apeak,  (or  the  uving  force  of  the  «ord  uf 
C><  ;  aM  vttk  raoaint  to  any  certain  kind  of  ilcU- 
|Vt.k*l  havwrtrcrllie  lame  ihill  chance  to  he  made 
*OTB.  //.wter. 

VaMl*  have  a  anpenuitioiu  belief,  that  in  the  la- 
!■  M  ««A0I  it  belpetb  to  the  caiy  deliverance. 

Baam, 
A  minh-moving  jest, 
a  (air  tongue,  cooceit'i  rxpoiilor, 
a  aurh  apt  and  gracioui  words. 
I  c«n  play  traant  at  his  tales. 

ShaJupeare. 
An  tk»  citi<*,  that  I  (ot  with  wounds, 
t  tf  acun  with  peaceful  words  ?  IJ, 

have  Mhtrei  her  «wr  to  me,  and 
I  ktve  whipping  enough,  I  warrant  ber.  Id. 

Reswore,  with  sotm, 
iWwpald  labour  oiy  i/e/ieerjf.  Id. 

On  her  fnghl  and  fears, 
IMmetbing  before  ber  time  defeaererf.    Id. 

9.  §.  GoUi.  dak ;    Belg.  lUl.    See 

LE  (Jac<|ue«'),   n    celebrated   Trench 

in  I7'.i8,  at  C'lenooiit  in  Auvergne, 

Ued  at   the  univenity  of  Cans.     He 

f  distiitguishetl  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 

Bd  the  extent  of  his  ac<|uirrnicnts;  but 

■■  ■•  •ori   by  which   he   made   known  his 

***ll>«  pabiic,  and   laid  tlie  foiuidation  of 

■J*  pscal  bme,  was  a  Iranvlation  of  N'irgil's 

"^■-    This  procured   him    ^    seat  in    the 

"■■j  II  i>  next  performanci?  was  an  original 

■  ouled   Ijet  Jardins,  which  added  con- 
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V  *>  his  ieput.iiion.     About  this  lime, 

~  "CtBit  de  Chnnenl  Gouffier,  who   had 

y^taiteJ   and   described   the  inleresiing 

*"•'' Greece,  was  appointed  ambassador  10 

^•■•fcople,  and    l>ellile  was   persuaded  to 

?*■■)•*  him  to  that  ciiy .     Thence  he  went  to 

py^^We  he   remained  for  sereral  months, 

•■  fcrty  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  where 

•  "M  4rM  altAclie)!  wii)i  a  distemper  in  his 

T*^!^  tfter  his  return  deprived  liiin  entirely 

••ih.  AlComtantinopIc  ne  wrote  a  considcr- 

'■'panico  of  his  |>oem  on  Imagination,  and 

*i  u  i*lum    published    a   translation   of  the 

tMKl.    lie  coniiiiue^l  also  to  read  lectures  at 

nn%,  till  the   rcToUition  obli'^ed  him  to  emi- 

fiBf  iMo  SwttterUmi.    He  illerwardi  visited 

\ui.  \  II. 


Germany  and  Fnglind.  Ilvre,  in  misfortune 
and  baniahmenl,  'muses  of  melancholy  inspira- 
tion,' he  composed  his  poem,  I^e  Mallipur  ct  la 
Pitic,  to  give  vent  to  his  oppressed  feclint"!. 
While  he  remained  in  En(;land  he  alto  trans- 
lated the  I'aradise  Lost.  After  France  had  be- 
come settled  under  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  where  he  died  in  the  suniiiier  uf 
1813.  His  other  works  are  1.' Ilomme  des 
("hainp*;  ou,  les  Georgiques  Fran^aises,  1808; 
Les  Trois  Kegnes  de  la  Nature,  1809  ;  and  La 
Conversation,  1812,  a  playful  satire. 

DELOLME(John  Ix>uis),  bom  at  Geneva, 
IT^O  (according  to  some  ni  1745),  was  a  lawyer 
in  his  native  city,  and  the  part  which  he  look  in 
its  internal  commotions  by  a  work  entitled 
Examen  des  trois  I'oints  de  Oroil,  obliged  liim 
to  repair  to  England,  where  he  pa<<ed  some 
years  in  great  indigence,  lie  wrote  for  journals, 
frequented  low  taverns,  was  devoted  to  gaming 
and  pleasure,  and  lived  in  such  ob<curity,  thai, 
when  he  became  known  by  his  work  on  the 
English  Constitution,  and  some  people  of  dis- 
tinction were  desirous  of  relieving  him,  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  his  place  of  residence. 
His  pride  was  cratified  by  this  kind  of  low  in- 
dependence, and  he  rejected  all  assistance,  ex- 
cepting some  aid  from  the  literary  fund,  to 
en-ible  him  to  return  to  Ins  country.  This  w«,s 
probably  in  1775,  since,  from  that  time,  be  calls 
himself  member  of  the  council  of  the  two  hun- 
dred in  Geneva.  Among  his  peculiarities  was 
this,  that,  although  principally  occupied  with 
poliliciil  law,  he  was  never  present  at  a  session 
of  parliaineiil.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
England,  arislocratical  arrogance  and  turbulence 
had  reached  ils  highest  pitch  in  Sweden  and 
Poland,  and  it  was  feared,  not  wiiliout  reason, 
in  England,  that  the  same  eviU  threatened  that 
country.  Oelolroe  entered  into  an  investigation 
of  this  subject.  Hence  originated  his  famous 
work,  Constitution  de  I'Angletent,  ou  Etst  rtu 
Gouvernement  Anglais  compare  avec  la  Forme 
r^publicainc  et  avec  les  autres  Monarchies  de 
rKuro[>e  (Amsterdam,  1771);  and  a  work  in 
English,  called  A  Parallel  between  the  English 
Government  and  the  former  Government  of 
Sweden  (l.nndon,  1772).  In  both,  his  principal 
ol'ject  was  to  illustmtc  the  excellence  and  sta- 
bility of  the  English  constitution.  I  Is  character 
of  a  spirited  eulocium  is  undoubtedly  the  re:kSon 
that  tlie  hrst  f>oliticians  of  England,  lord 
Chatham,  the  marquis  of  Camden,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  celebrate<l  Letters  of  Junius,  spoke 
to  highly  of  this  work  of  a  foreigner.  It  contains 
much  ingenious  reflection  on  the  English  con- 
stitution, on  the  enervy  arising  from  a  happy 
union  of  royal  power  with  popular  liberty,  and 
particularly  on  the  value  of  an  independent  ju- 
dician,'  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  subjected 
to  penal  laws,  but  not  to  a  centonhip.  This 
work,  UMnslate<l  by  the  author  himself  into 
English,  in  1772  (fourth  English  edition.  1784, 
with  observations  by  doctor  Charles  I'oole),  is 
still  considere<l,  in  England,  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious works  on  the  English  constitution.  De- 
lolmc  also  published,  in  English,  his  History  of 
the  Flagellant*,  or  Memorials  of  Human  Super- 
stition (1783,  410.);  An    Essay   on  the  Union 
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with  Scotl!in<l  (I^ondon,  1796,  4(0.)  On  (lie 
occasion  of  ilie  will  of  Mr.  Tlielluson,  he  wrole 
bis  (Jbservaiions  oo  the  Power  of  Individuals  to 
prescribe,  by  lestaqienlary  Dispositions,  the  par- 
ticular future  Uses  to  be  made  of  their  Property 
(l^ndoD,  1798,410.)  He  died  in  July,  1806, at 
a  (ilhge  m  Switierland, 

DEI.OS,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  very 
famous   in  ancient  history.     Originally  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  floating  island,  but  after- 
wards it  became  fixed.     It  was  bblrd  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.     It 
was  governed  by  its  own  kings.     Virgil  mentions 
Anius  a  king  of  Delos,  in  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  who  was  afterwards  high  priest  of  Apollo, 
and  entertained  A'.neas  with  great  kindness.   Tlie 
Persians  allowed    the    Delians  to   enjoy   their 
ancieut  liberties,  after  they  had  reduced  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  islands.     In  after  ages,  the  Athe- 
nians made  themselves  masters  of  it ;  and  held 
it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Milhridates,  who 
granted  the  inhabitants  many  privileges,  and  ex- 
empted  them   from  all  sorts  of   taxes.     Strabo 
and  Callimaclius  tell  us  that  Delos  was  watered 
by  the  river  Inapus  :    but  Pliny  calls  it  only  a 
spring ;  and  ailds,   (hat  its  waters  swelled  and 
abated  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Mile. 
At  present  there  is  no  river  in  the  island,  but  one 
of  the  noblest  springs  in  the  world,  twelve  paces 
in  diameter,  atd  enclosed  partly  by  rocks,  and 
partly  by  a  wall.     So  sacred   was  the   island  of 
Delos  held  by  the  ancients,  fliat  hostilities  were 
suspended   by  nations  at  war,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  in  this  place.     Livy  tells  tis,  that 
soT.e  Itoiuitn  deputies  being  obliged  to  put  in  at 
Delo«,  in  their  voyage  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  found 
Itlie  galleys  of   Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  and 
those  of  Eumenes  king  of  I'ergamus,  anchored 
in  the  same  harbour,  though  these  two  princes 
were  then  ut  war. — Hence  this  island  was  a  ge- 
I  ncral  asylum,  and  protection  was  extended  to  all 
I  living  creatures,  dogs  excepted  ;  for  this  reason 
lit  abounded  with  hares,  no  dogs  being  suiTered 
■  to  enter  it.     No  dead  body  was  suffered  to  be 
liuried   in  it,  nor  child  to   oe   bom  there;   all 
dying  persons,  and  women  ready  to  be  delivered, 
were  carried  over  to  the  neighbouring  isla.id  of 
Ahenan.     It  is  now  called  Sdili. 

Deixis,  an  extensive  city  in  the  above  island, 
which  occupies  a  spacious  plain,  reaching  from 
the  one  coast  lo  the  other.     It  was  well  peopled, 
«nd,  ttfker  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  the  richest 
city  in  the  Arrhipelaco;  nierctianis  flocking  thi- 
ther from  all  parts,  both  on  account  of  the  im- 
munity  llii'y   enjoyed,    and   of    its   convenient 
lituatioii  between  Europe  and  Asia.    It  contained 
many  stately  buildings ;  as  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  and    Latona ;  an  oval  basin,  made  at  jii 
>  immense  expense,  for  the  representation  of  sea- 
fights  ;   and  a  most  mai;nilicenl  theatre,     llie 
temple  of  Apollo  was,  according  lu   Piuturch, 
iM-gun  by  li^nsichthon,  tlie  son  of  Cccrops;  but 
•flenvards  enlarged  and  eiiibelli'ihed  at  the  com- 
mon charge  of  aII  the  sUli'S  of  Oreeoe.     It  con- 
I  t:iinrd    iin    altar    built    Willi    horns  of    various 
,  BninuU,  so  artiticmlly  adapted  lo  one  aootber, 
I  t)ut  they  hung  together  willioul  cement.     This 
'  altar  ii  said  to  have  been  a  cube :  and  tlic  doub- 
hng   It   was   a    famous   mathematical   problem 


ain^ng  the  arcients.    This  went  onder  the  Mot 
of  Problema  Deliacam,  and  is  said  to  have  Ims 
proposed  by  the  oracle,  to  free  the  country  ft»», 
a  plague.     The  trunk  of  the  famous  stalut 
Apollo,   mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is 
an  object  of  great  admiration  to  travellers     I 
without  head,  feet,  arms,  or  legs ;  but  from  tJo* 
parts  that  yet  remain  it  plainly  appears,  that    *~  ' 
ancients  did  not   exaggerate  when   ihey 
mended  it  xs  a  wonder  of  art.      It  was  of 
gigantic  size,  though  cut  out  of  a  single  bio^ 
marble ;  (he  shonlders  being  six  feet  broad, 
the  thighs  nine  feet  round.     Plutarch  lelb 
in  his  Life  of  Nicias,  that  he  caused  to  be  set 
near  the  temple  of  Delos,  a  huge  palm-tree 
brass,  which  he   consecrated    to  Apolio  ; 
adds,  that  n  violent  storm  of  wind  threw  < 
this  tree  on  a  Colossean  statue  raised  by  the 
bitanls  of  Naxos.     Round  the  temple  were 
nificent  porticoes  built  at  the  charge  of 
princes,   as  appears  from  inscriptions  whidi 
still  very  plain. 

DELPHI,   in   ancient  geography,  a  tcnra 
Phocis  situated  on  the  south-west  extrecoity 
mount  Painassus,  famous  for  a  temple  and 
of  AjKillo.     A  number  of  goats  that  were 
ing  on  mount  Parnassus,  approached  a 
which  had  a  deep  and  long  perforation, 
steam  which  issued  from  the  hole  seemed  U> 
spire  the  goats,  and  they  played   and 
about  in  such   an  uncommon  manner,  tliat 
goatherd  was  tempted  to  lean  on  the  hole, 
see  what  mysteries  the  place  contained.     !!• 
immediately  seiied  with  a  fit  of  enthnaiaam, 
his  cxpressioiijwere  su  wild  and  exIrava^aMt 
tlity  passed  for  prophecies.    This  citcai 
was  soon    known,   and    many  experienced 
same  enthusiastic   inspiration.     The  plac* 
revered ;    a  temple  erected  to  Apollo ; 
city  built,  which  became  the  most  illu! 
Phocis.    The   influence  of  iti  oracle 
the  councils  of  slates,  directed   the 

armies,  and  decided  the  fiite  of  kingdi 

The  temple  of  Apollo  was  at  firtt  a  kial  al 
cottage  covcre<l  with  bouglis  of  laurel.  Aa  «fr- 
fice  of  stone  was  next  erected  by  Tropl>oMa 
ami  Agameiles,  which  subsisted  almut  700  jno. 
and  was  burnt  in  the  year  036  after  the  detrac- 
tion of  Troy,  and  A.A.C.  548.  It  is  mtBl 
in  the  hymn  to  Apollo  ascribed  lo  Homer, 
opulent  and  illustrious  Athenian  familjr, 
Alcmeonids,  which  had  fle<l  from  (tM  ipM^ 
Ilippias,  raised  a  new  temple,  the  front  of  «Wdl 
was  of  Parian  marble.  The  (ledinmili  wmt 
adorned  with  Diana,  lalona,  Apollo,  Hnrtiai. 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  the  Muses,  and  th*  Tir- 
ades. The  architraves  were  dccocatad  mitt 
golden  armour;  bucklers  tuspeodail  by  iW 
Athenians  after  the  liattle  of  MaiatboQ ;  lal 
shields  taken  from  the  G.iuls  under  nrcaaift 
In  ihu  portico  were  inscribed  lh»  (i  litillnJ 
maxims  of  the  seven  sages  of  Oirccr.  Tttn* 
wax  an  inia;;e  of  Homer,  and  in  the  cell  was  ■• 
altar  of  Nepliinv,  with  statues  of  the  Palo,  aid 
of  .lupiler  and  Apollo.  Near  the  lu-artb  tofcw 
the  altar,  stood  the  iron  chair  of  l*in<l».  b 
ihe  sani'iiiiry  was  an  image  of  Apollo  liliM 
The  enclu«urr  »»as  of  great  eitml,  and  ilM 
Willi  tre.>Miiei  (in  which  many  cilica  kad  ttm 
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«t(d  tenths  of  ipoib  taken  in  war),  and  with 
public  donations  of  renowueJ  states  in  va- 
itget. 
Tkt  ancles  were  ddireted  by  a  priestess  called 
,  who  receired  the  prophetic  in6uence  in 
ring  manner.  A  lofty  tripod,  decked 
I  placed  over  the  aperture,  whence 
ibt  ncTKl  rapor  ieued.  The  priestess,  after 
wt^ms  her  body,  and  especially  her  hair,  in 
th(  isoU  water  of  Castalia,  mounted  on  it,  to  re- 
nin ll»  ilivine  effluvia.  She  wore  a  crown  of 
^  Usni,  Md  shook  a  sacred  tree  which  grew  close 
by,  llniDg  mounted  the  tripod,  she  was 
«cial  nth  the  most  riolent  paroxysms  of  frenzy, 
mi  a  ihit  situation    delivered    her   oracular 

IMfaKi;    and   if  she   declined    acting,    they 
i^tgd  ktr  by  force  to  the  tripod.    The  habit 
«f  tat  order  was  that  of  vir^ni.    The  season  of 
t  oasn  «as  in  the  spring,  during  the  month 

f7  cwdDttMiu;  after  which  Apollo  was  supposed 

■         IB  rin  lU  titars  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
^B         H«  dly  of   Delphi  arose  in  tlie  form  of  a 
^^L  dMi»,upoo  the  winding  declivity  of  Parnassus, 
^H  •fcoM   bnustic    lops   overwhelmed    it    like   a 
^^BoBOfy  00  the  north,  while  two  immense  rocks 
^^I'Marfmd  II  inaccessible  on  the  east  and  west, 
^^FMd  tlie  rugged  and  shapeless  mount   Cirphis 
^HMaded  it  on  the  south.     The  foot  of  Cirphis 
^P  •»  wsrfuid  by  the  rapid  Plistus,  whose  waters 
I       Ml  iaio  ihe  sea  a  few  leatrues  from  the  city. 
I       TWi  iaaeoenible  and   romantic   situation   from 
•iMdl  ibe  place  derived  the  name  of  Delphi,  or 
■ilituy,  wts  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the 
■aaoMtmble   edioe*    which     multiplied    every 
■aood,  and  increased  the  ignorant  veneratiou  of 
•■itaati   for  the  god  of  the  oracle.     The  prin- 
I      dfti  tfihabitants  of  Delphi,   claiming  an   im- 
relation    to   Apollo,  weie   entitled   to 
la  the  ntes  of  his  sanctuary ;  and  even 
Ac  inferior  ranks  were  continually  employed  in 
tmett,  Ceilivals,   processions,   and  all   the  gay 

Smry  of  au  elegant  supentition.     Delphi, 
lai  the  centre  of  Greece,  and,  as  was  inen 
ud,  of    the    universe,    was    conveniently 
1  fef  the  conflax  of  votaries.     It  was  cu»- 
Ibr  (hose  who  consulted   the  oracle  to 
!  lirii  pfcsents  to  the  god  :  his  servants  and 
U  baatcd   on  the  numerous  victims  which 
■»f  rifii  ril  to  him  ;   and  the  rich   magoifi- 
I  of  liB  trmplc  bad  become  proverbial  even 
At  Mgr  of  Homer,     In  aftertimes  Crosus, 
t  Wiillliii  11    of    monarchs,    w.xs   particularly 
in   his  donations.     The   sacred  re- 
in.  Uierefore,    often    the   object    of 
IS  the  son  of  Achilles  was 
by  a  priest,  on  suspicion 
r.  1^1   iiiai   Hind.     Aenips  divided  his 
r  ■  Pataopcui,  and  proceeded  with  tiie  main 
r  riboagh  litBoua  into  Altica,  while  a  part, 
:  farnassus  on  the  right,  advanced  along 
Delphi ;  but  they  were  seized  with  a 
near  Ilium,  and  fled.    The  divine 
iMUzed  by  the  I*hocians  under  Philo- 
diisipated   in  a  long  war  with   the 
Ttie  Gaul«  experienced  a  recep- 
ibat  of  ihe  Persians,  and   manifested 
inaay  and  superstition.     Sylla,  more 
'  If  monev  to  pay  his  army,  sent  to 
lb*  holy  treasury  ;    and  when   his 


mcs'fnger  would  have  frightened  h'.m,  by  re- 
porting that  the  sound  of  a  harp  had  been  heard 
from  within  the  sanctuary,  he  replied,  it  was  a 
sign  that  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige  him.  But 
the  temple,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty;  and  Apollo  was  silent. 
Nero  attempted  to  drive  him,  as  it  were  by 
violence,  from  the  cavern  ;  killing  men  at  the 
mouth,  and  polluting  it  with  blood.  An  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  another  place  informed  the  con- 
suiters,  that  he  should  no  more  recover  the 
power  of  utterance  at  Delphi,  but  enjoined  the 
continuance  of  the  accustomed  offerings. 

Yet  the  store  appeared  inexhaustible ;  and  the 
robbery  of  Nero,  who  removed  500  brazen 
images,  was  rather  regretted  than  perceived. 
The  holy  treasuries,  though  empty,  served  as 
memorials  of  the  piety  and  glory  of  me  ciliej 
which  erected  them.  The  Athenian  portico  pre- 
served the  beaks  of  ships  and  the  brazen  shields, 
trophies  won  in  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  a 
multitude  of  curiosities  remained  untouched. 
Constantine  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more 
blal  enemy  to  Apollo  and  Delpiii,  than  either 
Sylla  or  Nero.  He  removed  tlie  sacred  tripods 
to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new  cily;  where 
these,  with  the  Apollo,  the  statues  of  the  Heli- 
conian muses,  and  the  celebrated  Pan,  dedicated 
by  the  Greek  cities  after  the  war  with  the  Medes, 
were  extant  when  Sozomen  wrote  his  history. 
Afterwards  .lulian  sent  Uribasius  to  restore  the 
temple ;  but  he  was  admonished  by  an  oracle  to 
represent  to  the  emperor  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  place.  '  Tell  him,'  said  the  oracle, '  that 
the  well-built  court  is  fallen  to  the  ground. 
PhiEbus  has  not  a  cottage,  nor  the  prophetic 
laurel,  nor  the  speaking  fountain,  Cassolis;  and 
even  the  benutiftil  water  is  extinct.' 

DELPHINIA,  a  new  alkali,  procured  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  bruised 
unslielled  seeds  of  the  larkspur.  The  solution  of 
sulphate,  thus  fonned,  is  precipitated  by  subcar- 
bonate  of  potassa.  Alcohol  separates  from  this 
precipitate  the  vegeLible  alkali  in  an  impure 
state. 

Pure  delphinia  is  crystalline  while  wet,  but 
becomes  opaque  on  expoiurc  to  air.  Its  taste  is 
bitter  and  acrid.  When  heated  it  melts;  and 
on  cooling  Incomes  hard  and  brittle  like  resin. 
If  more  highly  heated,  it  blackens  and  is  decom- 
posed. Water  ilissolves  a  very  small  portion  of 
It.  Alcohol  and  tether  dissolve  it  very  readily. 
The  alcoholic  solution  renders  syrup  of  violets 
green,  and  restores  the  blue  tint  of  litmus  red- 
dened by  an  acid.  It  forms  soluble  neutral  salts 
wiih  acids.  Alkalies  precipitate  tlie  delphinia  in 
a  while  gelatinous  slate  like  nlumina. 

DEI.PHINIC  Acid.  Tlie  name  of  an  acid, 
extracted  from  the  oil  of  the  dolphin.  I(  resem- 
bles a  volatile  oil ;  has  a  light  lemon  color,  and 
a  strong  aromatic  odor,  analogous  to  that  of 
ranciil  butler.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  its  vapor 
has  a  sweetened  taste  of  stiier.  It  is  sllglilly 
soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  latter  solution  stronifly  re<ldens  litmus. 
100  parts  of  delphinic  acid  neutralise  a  quantity 
of  base,  which  contains  9  of  oxygen,  whence  its 
prime  equivalent  appears  to  be  11*11. 

DELPHINII'M,  dolphin  flower,  or  larkspur: 
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in  botany,  a  genu*  of  the  trigynia  order,  and  po- 
lyandria  clan  of  plants ;  natural  order  twenty- 
iixth,niultiBiliiJux:  cAL.none;  pctaUfive;  necta- 
num  bifid,  and  homed  behind  ;  siliquae  three  or 
one.  Species  fourteen ;  two  of  which  are  perennial. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants  of  upright  growth, 
rising  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  height, 
garnished  with  finely  divided  leaver,  and  teani- 
nated  by  long  spikes  of  pentapelalou:!  flowers  of 
blue,  red,  white,  or  violet  colors.  Une  species, 
viz.  D.  consolida,  is  found  wild  in  several  parts 
of  Dritain,  and  grows  in  corn  fields.  The  seeds 
are  acrid  and  poisonous.  When  cultirated,  the 
blossoms  often  become  double.  Sheep  and  goats 
eat  thi«  plant ;  horses  are  not  fond  of  it ;  cows 
and  swine  refuse  il.  The  annual  larkspur  makes 
a  very  fine  appearance  in  gardens,  and  is  easily 
propagated  by  seeds,  l>eing  so  hardy  tliat  it 
thrives  in  any  soil  or  situation. 

DULf'HlNL'S,  the  dolphin,  iu  loology,  a 
genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  cete. 
There  are  five  species,  vii.  1.  D.  delphis,  the 
dolphin.  This  fish  was  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
and, celebrated  in  the  earliest  time  for  its  fondness 
of  the  human  race,  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
the  sacred  fish.  Arion  the  musician,  when  flung 
into  the  ocean  by  the  pirates,  was  said  to  be  re- 
ceived and  saved  by  this  benevolent  fish.  Its 
natural  shape  is  almost  straight,  the  back  being 
veiy  slightly  incurvated,  and  the  body  slender; 
ihe  nose  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  not  much 
tinlike  the  beak  of  some  birds,  for  which  reason 
the  French  call  it  1'  oye  de  mer.  h  has  forty 
teeth ;  twenty-one  in  the  upper  jaw  and  nineteen 
ill  the  lower ;  a  bltle  above  an  inch  long,  conic 
at  their  upper  end,  sharp-pointed,  bending  a  little 
in.  They  are  placed  at  small  distances  from 
each  other ;  so  that  when  the  moutli  is  shut,  the 
teeth  of  both  jaws  lock  into  one  another.  The 
ipout-bole  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head ; 
the  tail  is  semilunar ;  the  skin  smooth,  ihe  color 
of  ibe  back  and  sides  dusky,  the  belly  whitish  : 
it  swims  with  great  swiftness;  and  its  prey  is 
ftsh.  It  was  formerly  reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 
This  species  of  dolphm  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  to  which  seamen  give  the  name ;  the 
latter  being  quite  another  kind  of  fish,  viz.  the 
corjphiena  hippuris  of  Linniciis,  and  the  dorado 
of  the  Portuguese.  2.  U.  leucas,  a  species  called 
by  the  Germans  wit-fisch,  and  by  tne  Russians 
lielu;^;  both  signifying  white  fish:  but  to  this 
the  latter  add  morskaia,  '  of  the  se:i,'  to  distin- 
fruish  it  from  a  species  of  sturgeon  so  named. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  go  with  tlie  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  3.  U. 
orca,  the  grampus,  is  found  from  the  length  of 
fineeii  feet  to  that  of  twenty-five.  It  is  remark- 
ably thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  one  of  eigh- 
teen feet  being  in  the  thickest  part  ten  feet 
diameter.  WiUi  rca.v>n  then  did  Pliny  call  this 
'  an  immense  heap  of  flesh  armed  wiili  dre»dful 
teeth.'  It  is  extremely  voracious;  and  will  not 
even  spare  the  porpoise,  a  congenerous  fith.  U 
i*  nid  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale.  4.  D. 
orca  ensidonatus,  the  sword  fish.  The  nose  is 
truncated  ;  the  teeth,  of  which  there  are  furty  in 
both  Jaws,  are  shar(>-pointed  ;  and  on  the  back  it 
•  vt;ry  long  sword-like  sp;ne,  or  bony  fin.  Il 
inhahiu  the  European  teas,  tlic  AtUntic,  towanU 


the  Antarctic  Pole,  and  Daria's  Stnits.    It  is  te- 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  being  twenty-four  ot 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and  from  ten  to  lliitt«« 
feet  in  diameter  where  thickest ;  the  lower  jaa  a 
much  larger  than  the  upper :  tlie  spout-hole  u  oo 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  has  two  orifices.    ~ 
spine  on  the  back  is  often  six  feet  long.    It 
broadest  at  the  base,  and  resembles  a  scimitar 
bent  sword;  being,  however,  covered  with 
common  skin  of  the  back.     It  is  a  bitter 
to  the  whale,  and  carries  on  a  constant  war  wii 
the  seals.     It  also  feeds  on  flounden.    5.  D. 
phocama,  the  porpoise.     This  species  is  foood  ia 
vast  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  Britiah  mm; 
but  in  greatest  numbers  at  the  time  when  fiiii  «l 
passage  appear,  such  as  mackerel,  herrings,  tai 
salmon,  which  they  pursue  up  the  bays. 

DELl'IlOS,  now  called  Casiri,  a  town,  m 
rather  village,  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Livadb; 
occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delpki 
Some  vestiges  of  temples  are  visible ;  and  awitt 
them,  in  the  mountain  side,  are  sepulchres,  nicta 
with  horizontal  cavities  for  the  body,  •ome  rf 
which  are  covered  with  slabs.  A  raonasteiy  ■ 
erected  ou  the  site  of  the  Gymnasium.  Strom 
terrace  walls  and  other  traces  of  a  large  eiOtt 
remain.  The  village  is  at  a  distance.  CatfiGi 
is  on  the  right  hand  in  ascending  to  il,  the  wstm 
coming  from  on  high  and  crossiag  the  road;* 
steep  precipice,  above  which  the  mountain  <S 
rises  immensely,  continuing  on  in  that  dirwtKa. 
The  village  consists  of  a  few  cottages  co*erii| 
the  site  of  the  temple  and  oracle. 

DELTA,  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  occu- 
pies a  considerable  space  of  ground  between  ik 
branches  of  the  Nile  and  llie  Mediterranean  Sa: 
the  ancients  call  it  Delta,  because  it  is  in  IIm 
form  of  a  triangle,  like  the  Gredc  A.  It  a 
1 30  miles  along  the  coast  from  Damietta  to 
andria,  and  seventy  on  the  sides  from  the  pi 
where  the  Nile  begins  to  divide  itself.  It  is 
most  fertile  country  in  all  Egypt,  and  il 
more  tlicre  tlian  in  other  parts,  but  the  fertility 
chiefly  owing  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nil 
The  principal  towns  on  the  coast  are  UsiaMi^ 
Hosetta,  and  Alexandria ;  but,  within  lanil, 
nousia,  and  Maala  or  Elmala.    See  Ecrrr. 

DE'LTOIDE,  udj.  fiom  delta,  the  fourth 
of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  so  called  by  reason  ef 
its  resembling  this  letter.  An  epithet  applied  to 
a  triangular  muscle  arising  from  the  cUnrah, 
and  from  the  process  of  the  same,  whose  acMB 
is  to  raise  the  arm  upward. 

Cut  uill  more  of  the  dtUoUt  muKle,  and  cany  tfts 
arm  twckwud.  54a>)p'<  Shayiiy. 

DELUDE,  V.  a.  ^     Ital.  and  Lat.  ihtadnt, 

DELv'Dr.R,  n.  1.      ^from  ir,  and  huh  lo  il»- 

Dr.Lu'nABi.E,  ad;'.  Jceive.  To  cheat;  dec^v*. 

impose  upon :  deludable  is,  easily  imposni 

O,  give  me  leave,  I  tiave  ithuiti  ya« 
Twas  oeiiher  Charle*,  nor  yet  the  4uk4 

SkaiapMMv.     Mtmjf 
Not  well  uodentaadiog  oiuDiwieoce.  ba  it  ■ 
ready  to  deceive  hiauelf,  u  10  falsify  uato  boa  *baa> 
cogilatioo  is  no  way*  UbtiaUt, 

Bnmm^i  Valgm  &na«. 
I<e(  not  the  Tiojau,  with  a  feigiwd  m»i«nw 
or  proflend  psaee,  Mtiit  the  Luiia  |«iiiet. 


ii;aec^T«, 
Hmiftt.      \ 


n  jiae  ilieix  tong. 

Pope. 
people  u  bomr,  uxi 
read  the  poifonout  aiitl  inflammA- 

1*1  an  d«il;  pvbluhrU  wiib  impunity 

^^— —  ibej  act  acconliiigly. 

^m  Jmum. 

Hpii(  MMDr  betrayed  by  venturoiu  pride 
Hpuy  patbs  witliout  a  guide, 
Vpkaatomi  in  tbe  mist  Madt, 
cd  nit,  or  cbaau  airy  good. 

JtJtmim.     Vamtf  of  Human  IVaket. 

i,  «.  a.  &  n.  i.  }      Sax.  "eelFan ;  Teut. 

1,  n.  1.  S  dtlben  ;  Bel|pc  iklven ; 

a  tubtenanean   place.     Scrciiius   re- 

U*t  25  the  origin   of  (lip  Saxon  be- 

fauiy;    and     Wiclif    conlirnis    this 

by  using  dalf  for  delre.     See  below. 

I,  fi^untirelj,  to  endeavour  to  fathom 
It  i*  tued  as  a  substantive  by  S|wnser 

1,  lor  tlie  pit  or  place  dug :    a  delver 


M  bailde  taken  oon  gbede  fonhe  and  dalf 

^ftad  bidde  tbe  money  of  btx  Lord. 
HV/./.     Malt.  a»y. 
am  Jthvd,  and  Eve  vpan, 
n  Ihe  GenUeman  !         Old  BatUd. 
H«  by  and  by 
I  ilM  4tncled  lo  tbe  ny  ; 
IkMlhxIy  dtim  kim  braoght  al  last, 
■MBM  cnft  did  nia  bii  treasury. 

Spemer, 
It  aball  go  hard, 
riO  itk*  oB«  yard  below  lb«  niinei, 
wm  ihmm  at  the  moon.  S/takiprare. 

Wbai'i  bii  name  and  birtb  T 
wot  Mo  bim  to  Ibe  root :  his  father 
fiU  SiciUm.  U. 

I  ■  VtJbH  and  BMOled  dance 

•  aavor  jrot  ia  France ; 
Icadaaa,  br  tbe  nnnce, 

rm  round  like  grindle.«toae«, 

iJiry  dig  ooi  fro'  tbe  dejoei, 

ir  bal/na'  bread,  irivea,  and  selves. 

Bm  Jumtom* 
Mvaaieni  deptb  your  tliraabing  floor, 
1*4  day,  then  ill  and  face  it  o'er. 

Ihpden. 

lUy  avine  with  delving  snout 

mti  forrM  nadermiae.  Philip; 

HO,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
utia,  between  .loannina  and  Diilrinto. 
in  the  <iide  of  a  mountain,  on  the  <iite 
ent  Klt'ui,  between  the  I'uria,  or  an- 
hus,  and  t'islnni ;  and  m  well  de- 
a  ci5tle.  Population  8000.  It  is 
E,  N,  B.  of  Urissa. 

•  R,  ■.  $.  Fr.  lUlm-c  ;  Span.  luil.  and 
fsiFUi :  I^L  dilavium,  fiotii  dUuo,  de 
it.  Xvw,  to  wash. 

•4  Dot  be«a  w  deep  a  dehif*  of  tin,  mere 
■•  erf  the  watrrs. 

Btilwp  Hall      ConlrmplaHom. 

Ill  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
to  a  nrw  or  fiarrow  course, 
itn  Within  bis  banks  he  dwells, 
mm,  than  a  dtbige,  swella,        OemJiam. 


Tbe  apoatlc  doth  plainly  intimate,  that  the  nid 
world  waa  aobject  to  perish  by  a  (/efngv,  as  this  is  sub- 
ject to  perish  by  conflagration.  Burnet**  TAcory. 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  Bood, 
Shall  deingt  all.  Pcf*. 

Still  the  battering  waves  rush  in 
Tmplacable,  till  delu^td  by  tbe  foam. 
The  ship  sinks,  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

PhUift. 

The  restless  flood  the  land  would  overHow, 
By  which  the  dthtged  earth  would  useless  grow. 

ilbrAnHire. 

DcLVOE.  Sereral  deluges  are  recorded  in 
history;  as  that  of  Oifyges,  which  overflowed 
almost  all  Altica;  and  that  of  Deucalion,  which 
drowned  all  Thessaly  in  Greece :  the  most  memo- 
rable however  was  the  universal  deluge  or  Noah's 
flood,  which  overflowed  and  destroyed  the  whole 
earth ;  and  from  which  only  Noah,  and  those 
with  him  in  the  ark,  escaped.  See  Antf.i>ilv- 
viAN,  an  article  in  which  we  have  entered  into 
this  subject  at  some  length,  and  particularly  its 
epoch.     See  also  Chronolooy. 

But  the  deluge  is  a  topic  of  great  interest  both 
to  science  and  religion.  It  has  given  birth,  there- 
fore, to  various  trieories  and  controversies  on 
every  point  connected  with  it ;  and,  while  we 
cannot  devote  much  space  to  the  review  of  them 
in  this  work,  some  of  Ine  principal  considerations 
that  have  been  offered  respecting  its  causes  and 
effects  may  be  acceptable  to  tlie  reader.  The 
great  points  in  question  may  be  reduced  to  three  : 
1.  Was  the  deluge  universal,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  or  partial?  2.  Was  it  from  natural 
agency  only,  and  if  so  wtiat  natural  agency  effected 
this  mighty  convulsion  ?  3.  What  were  the 
principal  effects  and  changes  resulting? 

1.  Isaac  Vossius  and  bishop  Slillingfleet  arc 
amongst  the  most  respectable  supporters  of  au 
opinion  that  the  deluge  was  but  partial.  But 
the  reasoning  of  the  former  upon  this  subject  is 
a  little  involved  in  our  second  question,  respect- 
ing the  agency  employed;  for  it  rests  partly  upon 
the  difficulty  there  must  have  been  in  effecting  a 
universal  deluge.  'Many  miracles,'  he  says, 
'must  have  conoirred  ;  but  God  works  no  mira- 
cles in  vain.  What  need  was  there  to  drown 
those  lands  where  no  men  lived,  or  are  yet  to  be 
found?  Although  we  should  believe  that  part 
of  the  earth  only  to  liave  been  overflowed  liy  the 
waters  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  is 
not  the  hundredth  part  of  tlie  terrestrial  globe, 
the  deluge  will  nevertheless  be  universal  ((ecu- 
menical), since  the  destruction  was  universal,  and 
overwhelmed  the  whole  habitable  world.'  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  adopted  the  same  opinion,  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  eartli  was  by  no  means  fully 
peopled,  and  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Uiedeluge  being  universal.  '  I  cannot,'  says  he, 
'.see  any  urgent  necessity  from  the  Scripture  to 
assert  that  the  flood  did  spread  itself  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mankind,  those  in 
the  ark  excepted,  were  destroyed  by  it,  is  most 
certain  accoroiog  to  Scripture.  When  the  Ix>rd 
said  that  he  would  destroy  roan  from  the  fiice  of 
the  earth,  it  could  not  be  any  particular  delude  of 
so  small  a  country  as  Palestine,  as  some  have 
ridiculously  imagined;    for  we  fiiui  a  umvcnal 
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cnmiptioD  in  the  earth  mentioned  as  the  canye ; 
a  universal  threatening  upon  all  men  for  this 
cause ;  and  afterwards  a  universal  destruction 
expressed  as  the  effect  of  tliis  flood.  So  then  it 
i«  evident  that  the  flood  was  universal  vritli  regard 
to  mankind  ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  neces- 
sity at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to 
Oie  globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently 
proved ;  and  what  reason  can  there  be  to  extend 
itie  flooil  beyond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  the 
corruption  of  mankiitd  7  The  only  probability  of 
asserting  the  universality  of  the  flood,  as  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  is  from  the  destruction  of  all 
'iviug  creatures,  together  with  man.  Now  tliouch 
3ien  mi^ht  not  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  eartli,  yet  beasts  and  creep- 
ing thinf;s  might,  which  were  destroyed  with  llie 
Hood ;  for  it  is  said  that '  all  flesh  died  that 
moved  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.'  To  what 
end  should  there  be  not  only  a  note  of  universality 
added,  but  such  a  particular  enumeration  of  the 
several  kinds  of  beasts,  creeping  thin^s,  and  fowls, 
if  they  were  not  all  destroyed  ?  To  this  1  answer; 
I  grant  that,  as  for  as  the  flood  extended,  all  these 
were  destroyed  ;  but  see  no  reason  to  extend  the 
destruction  of  these  beyond  that  compass  and 
space  of  tlie  earth  where  men  inhabited,  because 
the  punishment  upon  the  be-asts  was  occasioned 
by,  .tad  could  not  be  concomitant  with  tlie  de- 
struction of  man  ;  but  (the  occasion  of  the  deluge 
being  the  sin  of  man,  who  was  puvjished  in  the 
beasts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as 
<n  himself)  where  the  occasion  was  not,  as 
where  there  were  animals  and  no  men,  there 
seems  no  necessity  of  extending  the  flood 
thither.' 

The  bishop,  therefor*?,  thinks  it  probable  that 
this  visitation  of  divine  judgment  extended 
only  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  those  animals 
only  which  were  immediately  coiuiected  with 
mankind ;  aitd  he  thinks  the  latter  a  suflicient 
reas>>n  for  Noali's  preserving  the  pairs  of  animals 
which  he  was  commanded  to  take  with  him  into 
the  ark.  But  it  is  shown,  under  the  article  An- 
TEiii  i.u  VI  AN,  tliat,  aocordmg  to  the  most  moderate 
computations,  the  world  was  probably  more  full 
of  inhabitants  than  at  present ;  the  expression  of 
Scripture  is  stron<;,  'that  the  earth  was  JiU'd 
with  violence  :'  and  if  it  were  admitted  that  *  the 
earth'  meaiu  ot\ly  continental  Asia,  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  partial  delude  involves  almost  all  the 
difBcuUirt,  witli  regard  u>  the  agency  employed, 
that  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  that  of  a 
universal  one.  If  the  lops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, in  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  earth, 
were  covered,  the  laws  of  gravity  would  carry 
Ihc  water  that  must  hare  been  thus  elevated  over 
all  the  ordin.iry  habitations  of  men,  or  it  would 
require  a  miracle  to  suspend  'their  operation. 
We  (hall  see  that  nothing  strictly  miniculous  is 
nupposed  un  our  hypothesis  of  a  universal  de- 
luge. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Ancient  Mythology,  adverts 
Mt  gicat  Iruglh  to  the  liaililional  traces  of  the 
tact  of  a  univeivil  dl-lu';>^  in  all  Uie  early  (itl>les 
und  hintwnn  uf  the  hcallten  world.  He  even 
I'ontvnds  that  tlii<<  fait  fiiriiiOii<<l  the  principal, 
if  ni>t  llic  only  founil.aj.'ii  of  ancient  uluUlry  ; 
tli.li  the  lir>l  uf  all  ihi-  hi  allien  <lvities  was  Noah  ; 


that  all  the  ancient  nations  regarded  him  as  to 
founder;  and  that  he,  his  sons,  and  the  (la 
patriarchs,  are  alluded  to,  in  most  if  not  all  i» 
religious  ceremonies.  The  Egyptian  Osins  111* 
says)  was  the  same  with  Ham  the  son  of  Notk 
though  the  name  was  sometimes  bestowed  n| 
Noah  himself.  Osins,  according  to  Diodoi 
Siculus,  was  wonderfully  preserved  in  an  si 
and  taught  the  use  of  the  vine ;  to  build,  pi 
See.  '  We  may  reasonably  suppose,'  says 
Bryant, '  that  the  particulars  of  this  extraordimif 
event  would  he  gratefully  commemorated  by  ikt 
patriarch  himself,  and  transmitted  to  evrry  braodk 
of  his  family ;  that  they  were  mnde  the  subjsEl 
of  domestic  converse,  where  the  history  «a 
often  renewed,  and  ever  attended  with  a  lew 
rential  awe  and  horror,  especially  in  those  wha 
had  been  witnesses  to  the  calamity,  and  tai 
experienced  the  hand  of  Providence  in  lh«tt 
favor  When  there  was  a  falling  off  from  iW 
truth,  we  might  farther  expect,  that  a  person  of 
high  a  character  as  Noah,  so  particularly  4i 
tiuguished  by  the  Deity,  wuld  not  fail  of 
reverenced  by  his  posterity ;  and,  when  idol 
prevailed,  that  he  would  be  one  of  th« 
among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  divine 
would  be  paid,  lastly,  we  might  conclude, 
these  memorials  would  be  interwoven  in 
mytliology  of  the  Genlile  world  ;  and  thai 
would  be  continual  allusions  to  these 
occurrences,  in  the  rites  and  mysteries  as 
were  practised  by  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
conformity  to  these  suppositions,  I  shall 
vor  to  show  that  these  things  did  happen  ; 
the  history  of  the  deluge  was  religiously 
served  in  the  first  ages ;  that  every  circumsl 
of  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  historians 
mythologisls  of  different  countries,  and  traces 
it  are  lo  be  found  particularly  in  the  sacrtd 
of  Kgypt  and  of  Greece.' 

If  the  success  of  this  author,  in  this 
undertaking,  was  not  complete;  if  his 
involve  many  doubtful  points  of  history, 
some  altogether  conjectural  assumptions  ;  he«By 
bodies  on  the  other  hand  many  unquestionably  c^ 
teresting  and  important  facts,  connected  wilKtldl 
subject,  and  which  the  reader  who  is  desimas  ef 
a  complete  review  of  it  should  not  OTCrtoak 
Of  Noah,  he  says,  they  styled  him  Proiociimi^ 
Deucalion,  Atlas,  Theuth,  Zuth,  Xuthus,  !■•• 
chus,  Osiris.  When  there  began  to  be  a  tta4t»- 
cy  towards  idolatry,  and  the  adoration  of  dM 
sun  was  introduced  by  the  posterity  of  tlam,  tiia 
title  of  Helius,  among  others,  was  conferred  upoo 
him.     Noah   was  the  original   Zeus  .ind    D 

He  was  the  planter  of  the  vine,  ami    ■■•■■' 

fermented  liquors :  whence  he  wai 

Zculh,  which  signifies  ferment, rend. 

the  Greeks.     He  was  also  called   Dionusus, 

terpreted  by  the  l,atins   Bacchus,  but  very    

properly.  Bacchus  was  thus  the  grandson  if 
Nouh;  as  Ammon  may  be  esteemed  Ham,  w 
much  reverenced  by  the  Kgyptians.  Amm^  itM 
people  of  the  east,  the  true  name  of  the  {wlnaick 
wn«  preserved  ;  ihey  called  him  Noas,  "' 
and  sometimes  contracted  Nous;  and 
plai-es  of  sKMctity,  as  well  as  nvcrs,  wei« 
iiiiii.'itcd  from  him.  Anax,igonis  of  Cli 
had  oht,uucd  some  knowledge  of  hia  in 
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I  Ihe  patriarch  was  denominated  Noas  or 

i;  ud  tioth  be  and  his  disciplps  were  sen- 

( itat  thi9   was  a  forei^  appellation ;  not- 

Jiiii;   which  he  has  acted   as  if  it  had 

I  a  term  of  the  Greek   language.     Euscbius 

•  OS,  that  the  disciples  of  Aoaxagoras  say, 

Nous  is  by  interpretation,  of  the  deity 

I  or  Dies :  and  they  likewise  esteem  Nous  the 

as  Prometheus,  because  he  was  the  le- 

r  of  mankind,  and  was  said  to  have  fiuhion- 

I  aiiun,'  after  they  had  been  in  a  manner 

Suidas  has  preserved,  from  some  ao- 

'  or,  a  curious  memorial  of  this  won- 

age,  whom  he  affects  to  distinguish 

OD,  and  styles  Nannacus.     Accord- 

,  this  Nannacus  was  a  person  of  great 

,  and  pnor  to  the  time  of  Deucalion. 

1  to  have  been  a  king,  who,  foreseeing 

liing  deluge,  collected   every  body 

,  and  led  them  to  a  temple,  where  he 

up  his  prayers  for  them,  accompanied 

— T  teats.      Other  well  kno«-n  traditions, 

I  by  Stephenson,  speak  of  the  flood  of 

I  in  which  all  mankind  were  destroyed. 

•hen  the  surface  of  the  earth  began 

I  again  dr)-,  ilUtus  ordered   Prometheus  and 

I  lo  raake  images  of  clay  in  the  form  of 

' ,  when  they  were  finished,  he  called 

,  aad  made  them  breathe  into  each,  and 

I  Aem  vital.'     From  these  accounts,  Mr. 

lodes :  '  However  llie  story  may  have 

,  tlie  principal  outlines   plainly  point 

I  who  is  alluded  to  in  these  histories. 

It,  manifest,  that  Annacus,  and  Nan- 

I  even  Inachus,  relate  to  Noachus  or 

And  not  only  these,  but  the  histories  of 

1  and  Prometheus  have  a  like  reference 

in  the  600th  year,  and  not  the 

whose  life  the  waters  prevailed  upon 

He  was  the  bther  of  mankind,  who 

:  in  him.     Hence  he  is  represented 

'  author,  under  the  character  of  Pro- 

I  a  great  artist,  by  whom  men  were 

r,  and  were  instructed  in  all  that  was 

:  aeems  in  the  east  to  have  been  called 

Masus,  and    Nus;  and    by   the 

mt  was  compounded  Dionusus. 

t,  wherever  tiiey  came,  founded 

honor ;  hence  places  called  Nusa 

t,  and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  by 

rs.     These,  though  widely  distant, 

I  in  countries  far  removed,  yet  re- 

I  aaroe  orii;mal  histories ;  and  were  ge- 

rlaaioas  for  the  plantation  of  the  vine. 

'  tilia  (imilarity  of  traditions,  people  in 

1  that  Dionusus  must  neces- 

I  been  wbrre  his  history  occurred  ;  and 

I  die  turn  of  the  Greeks  to   place  every 

the  account  of  conquest,   they  made 

al  conqueror,  who  went  over  tjie  face 

ihole   earth,  and   taught   mankind   the 

I  of  Ihe  vine.     Thoui;h  the  patriarch  is 

i  noder  various  titles,  and  even  these 

tmiibrmly   appropriated ;  yet  there 

'  occur  such  peculiar  circumstances  of 

jr,  as  plaiidy  point  out  the  person   re- 

l  to.     The  person  preserved  is  always  men- 

"  I  pKacrved  in  an  ark.     He  is  described 

I  w  a  stale  of  darkness,  which  is  repre- 


sented allegorically  as  a  stale  of  death.  He  then 
oVilains  a  new  life,  which  is  called  a  second  birth ; 
and  is  said  to  have  his  youth  renewed.  He  is, 
on  tliis  account,  looked  upon  as  the  first  born  of 
mankind  ;  and  both  his  antediluvian  and  postdi- 
luvian states  are  commemorated,  and  sometimes 
the  intermediate  state  is  also  spoken  of.  Oio- 
dorus  calls  him  Deucalion ;  but  describes  the 
deluge  as  almost  universal.'  We  hove  noticed  the 
corresponding  Chaldean  tradition,  &c.  mentioned 
by  Bcrosus  in  the  article  A»iTEntLi'viA>>. 
While  we  consider  the  further  range  of  these  tra- 
ditional accounts  of  the  flood  over  the  continent 
of  India,  and  as  &r  as  China,  has  also  its  weight 
in  establishing  the  Mosaic  accounts,  we  shall 
shortly  advert  to  the  present  and  permanent  ef- 
fects of  such  a  visitation,  now  remaining,  as 
another  proof  both  of  the  fact  oi  a  deluge,  and 
of  its  universality.     At  present  we  enquire: 

2.  What  iTttj  Mf  nature  oj  the  agency  emptoyed  on 
thit  occasion  I  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  in  his  Telluris 
Theoria  Sacra,  endeacours  to  show,  that  all  the 
waters  in  the  ocean  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
earth  to  the  depth  assigned  by  Moses.  Sup 
posing  the  sea  drained  quite  dry,  and  all  tn« 
clouds  of  the  atmosphere  dissolved  into  rain,  wc 
should  still  want  the  greatest  part  of  the  water 
of  a  deluge.  According  to  the  Dr.  no  less  than 
eight  oceans  would  have  been  requisite.  I'o  get 
clear  of  this  difficulty,  he  and  others  have 
adopted  Descartes's  theory.  That  philosopher 
will  have  the  antediluvian  world  to  have  been 
perfectly  round  and  equal,  without  mountains 
or  valleys.  He  accounts  for  its  formation  on 
mechanical  principles,  by  supposing  it  at  first  in 
the  condition  of  a  thick  turbid  Ruid  replete  with 
divers  heterogeneous  matters  ;  which,  subsiding 
by  slow  degrees,  formed  themselves  into  dilTcrcnt 
concentric  strata,  or  beds,  by  the  laws  of  gravity. 
Dr.  Burnet  improves  on  this  theory,  by  sup- 
posing tlie  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more 
than  a  crust  investing  the  water  contained  in  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  central  abyss,  which  he  and 
others  suppose  to  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  See  Abyss.  At  the  time  of  the  flood, 
this  outward  crust  broke  in  a  thousand  places  ; 
and  sunk  down  among  the  water,  which  thus 
spouted  up  in  vast  cataracts,  and  overflowed  the 
whole  surface.  He  supposes  also,  that  before 
the  flood  there  was  a  perfect  coincidence  of  tli« 
equator  with  the  ecliptic,  and  consequently  that 
the  antediluvian  world  enjoyed  a  perpetual 
spring ;  but  that  the  violence  of  the  shock,  by 
which  the  outer  crust  was  broken,  shifted  also 
the  position  of  the  earth,  and  produced  the  pre- 
sent obliquity  of  tlie  ecliptic.  This  theory  is  not 
only  equally  arbitrary  with  the  former,  but  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  words  of  Moses,  who  as- 
sures us,  that  all  the  high  hills  were  covered ; 
while  Buniet  affirms  that  there  were  no  hills 
then  in  being.  Dr.  Hook  conjectured  that  the 
shell  of  earth  was  subjected  at  the  deluge  to  a 
compression  into  a  prolate  spheroid,  thereby 
pressing  out  the  water  of  an  abyss  under  the 
earth.  Dr.  Halley  ascribes  the  deluge  to  tiie 
shock  of  a  comet,  whereby  the  polar  and  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  globe  was  changed  ;  and  the  in- 
genious Whiston  so  far  adopted  and  improved 
upon  this  hypothesis,  that  be  publislied  a  tract 
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on  die  subject  enlitled.The  Cause  of  the  Deluge 
demonstrated- 

Ttie  theories  above  enumetateJ,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  tliose  names  which  entitled  them  to 
our  notice,  are,  we  conceive,  one  and  all,  desti- 
tute of  any  thing  amounting  to  proof.  The  fol- 
lowing, which  endeavours  to  account  for  this 
most  remarkable  event,  without  doing  any  vio- 
lence to  the  established  laws  of  nature,  is  the 
hypothesis,  we  believe,  of  a  Mr.  James  Tytler,  a 
chemist  of  Edinburgh,  who  contributed  largely 
to  the  EncyclopsEdia  Britannica,  from  which 
work  we  make  UK  extract. 

1 .  '  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  water  requi- 
site for  the  purpose  of  the  deluge,  it  will  not 
yppear  so  very  extraordinary  as  has  been  com- 
monly represented.  The  beiehl  of  the  highest 
hills  la  thought  not  to  be  quite  four  miles.  It 
will  tliercfore  be  deemed  a  sufficient  allowance, 
when  we  suppose  the  waters  of  the  deluirc  to 
have  been  four  miles  deep  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  water,  or  any 
other  matter,  when  spread  out  at  large  upon  the 
ground,  seems  to  occupy  an  immense  space  in 
comparison  of  what  it  does  when  contained  in  a 
cubical  vessel,  or  when  packed  together  in  a 
Cubical  form.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  overflow 
a  room  sixteen  feet  every  way,  or  containing 
358  square  feet,  with  water,  to  the  height  of  one 
fool.  It  may  be  nearly  done  by  a  cubical  vessel  of 
six  feel  filled  with  water.  A  cube  of  eight  feet 
will  cover  it  two  feet  deep,  and  a  cube  of  ten  feet 
will  very  nearly  cover  it  four  feet  deep.  It 
makes  not  the  least  difference  whether  we  sup- 
pose fuct  or  miles  to  be  covered.  A  cube  of  ten 
miles  of  water  would  very  nearly  overflow  256 
square  miles  of  plain  ground  to  the  height  of 
four  miles.  But  if  we  lake  into  our  account  the 
vast  number  of  eminences  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  earth  abounds,  the  above-mentioned  quan- 
tity of  water  would  do  a  great  deal  more.  If, 
therefore,  we  attempt  to  calculate  the  quantity 
of  wRicr  sufficient  to  deluge  the  earth,  we  must 
make  a  very  considerable  ailowaBce  for  the  bulk 
of  all  the  hills  on  its  surface.  To  consider  this 
matter,  however,  in  its  utmost  latitude :  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  supposed,  by  the  latest  con>- 
putations,  to  contain  199,512,59.5  square  miles. 
To  overflow  mis  surface  to  the  height  of  four 
miles,  is  required  a  parallelopiped  of  water  six- 
teen miles  deep,  and  containing  49,B78,148 
square  miles  of  surface.  Now,  considering  the 
immense  thickness  of  the  glolie  of  the  earth,  it 
ran  by  no  means  be  improbable,  thai  this  whole 
•quantity  of  water  may  be  contained  in  its  bowels, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  remarkable  abyss  or 
huge  collection  of  water,  such  as  most  of  our 
tbeorifb  suppose  to  exist  in  the  centre.  It  is 
certain,  that  as  far  as  the  earth  haij  been  dug,  it 
has  been  found  not  dry,  but  moist ;  nor  have  we 
the  least  reason  to  imagine  that  it  is  not,  at  least, 
equally  moist  all  the  way  down  to  the  centre. 
How  moist  it  really  is  cannot  be  known,  nor  the 

3uautity  of  water  requisite  to  impart  to  it  the 
egrce  of  moisture  it  has;  but  we  are  sure  it 
must  be  iinmentc.  The  earth  is  conipiiied  to  be 
nearly  8000  miles  in  diameter.  The  ocean  is  of 
an  unfalliomablc  depth ;  hut  there  is  nn  reawn 
Cor   »u|i|>o«ing   It  more   titau  u  few  mdcs.     To 


make  all   reasonable  alio' 
shall  suppose  the  whole  solid  matterlii  ihe  globe 
to  be  only  equal  to  a  cube  of  5000  mdts ;  Ml 
even  on  this  supposition  we  shall  find,  that  4 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  would  not  be  half  aL 
ficient   to   moisten    it.      The    above-meouoMl 
parallelopiped  of  water  would    indeed  oooiu 
798,050,368  cubic  miles  of  that  fluid ;  but  tin 
cube  of  earth  containing  no  less  than 
millions   of  cubic  miles,   it  is  evident   . 
quantity  assigned  for  the  deluge  would  beacaictl) 
known  to  moisten  it.     It  could  have  indeed 
more   «ff°ect   this  way,   than  a  single 
water  could  have  upon  150  times  its  bulk  of  I 
earth.     We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  (bat 
person  who  will  try  by  experiment  how 
water  a  given   quantity  of  earth  conlains, 
from  that  experiment  will  make  calculations 
regard  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water 
in  (he  bowels  of  the  earth,  must  be  abui 
sallified,  that  though  all  the  water  of  the 
had  been  thence  derived,  the  diminution  of 
general    store   would,   comparatively 
have  been  next  to  nothing.     3.  It  was  not 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  only  that  the  waters 
discharged,   but  also  from  the  air;   for  we 
assured  by  Moses,  that  it  rained  forty  days 
fony  nights.     This  source  of  the  diluvian  wl, 
has  been  considered  as  of  small  conse<)ueoc»' 
almost  every  one  who  has  treated  on  the  mP 
We  shall  transcribe  the  general  opinion  froa 
Universal   History,  \'ol.  I.  where  it  is  very  * 
expressed.     '  According  to  the  observations 
of  the  quantity   of  water  that  fiills  in  rain, 
rains  could  not  afford  one  ocean,  nor  half' 
ocean,  and  would  be  a  very  inconsiderable 
of  what  was  necessary  for  a  deluge.     If  il 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  throughout  the 
earth  at  once,  It  might  be  sufficient  to  lay 
lower  grounds  under  water,  but  it  would 
very  little  as  to  the  overflowing  of  the  mouni 
so  that  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  delose 
been    made   by   rains  only,   there   woala 
needed   not  forty  days,  but  forty  years,  lo 
brought  It  to  pass.     And  if  we  suppose  the 
atmosphere  condensed  into  water,  it  would 
all   have  been  sufficient  for  this  effect ;  for 
certain,  that  it  could  not  have  risen  abov* 
two  feet,  the  height  lo  which  water  can  be 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  the 
of  the  whole  air,  when  condensed  into  walar, 
be  no  more  lliau  e<)ual  to  its  weight  in  its 
state,  and   must   become  no  less  than  800 
denser;  for  tliat  is  the  difference  betwi 
weight  of  the  heaviest  air  and   that  of 
Un  this  subject  we  must  observe,  that  tbi 
very  general  misuke  with  regard  to  tlic  air, 
lar  to   the  above-mentioned  one  regarding' 
«arth.     Because  the  earth  below  our  feet 
to  our  s«n«ej  firm  and  compact,   thetefciv 
va«t   quantity  af  water,  contained  evett  ia  Ifet 
most  solid   parts  of  it,  and  which  will   nadihl 
appear  on  proper  expeninent,  is  overloolisdjaM 
treated  as  a  nun-entity.     In  like  manner,  bacaaM 
the  air  does  not  always  deluge  with  i  iniiiin 
rains,  it  is  also  imaginetl  that  it  conuins  bat  f«t]P 
little  water.     Because  the  pressure  of  l>M  sir  is 
alilc  tu  ruisc  only,  thirty-two  feet  of  w-.iler  oa  tile 
surface  of  the  carlli,  it  is  Uicrcfore  su(>]iOMd  wt 
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t  to  what  depth  the  atmc«t)here  could 
k  e»rtli,  tf  It  was  lo  let  fall  the  wholu 
tttioed  in  it.  But  daily  observations 
a  the  presnire  of  the  atmosphere  has 
least  connexion  witli  the  quantity  of 
bntains.  Nay,  if  there  is  any  connex- 
lir  seems  to  be  lightest  when  it  contains 
tr.  In  tlie  course  of  a  loni;  summer's 
br  instance,  the  mercury  in  the  haro- 
i  sUikI  Jt  thirty  inches,  or  little  more. 
w  at  the  beginning  of  the  drought,  it 
Mend  continually  during  the  time  tlie 
ttr  oonliaues;  because  the  air  all  the 
bmbing  water  in  irreat  quantity  from 
I  of  the  earth  and  sea.  This,  however, 
I*  be  contrary  to  fact.  At  such  times 
ly  does  not  ascend,  but  remains  stalioii- 
•kai  IS  still  more  extraordinary,  when 
|bt  is  al>out  lo  have  an  end,  the  air, 
looatains  the  whole  quantity  of  water 
has  not  discharged  one  single 
•uddenly  lighter,  and  the  mercury 
*  >ic  aa  inch  before  any  rain  (alls, 
rising  phenomenon,  however,  is 
After  the  atmosphere  has  been  dis- 
fcr  a  number  of  days  successively  a 
'  matter  8(X)  times  heavier  than  iljielf, 

L being  lightened  by  the  discharge,  it 
irief,  nay,  specifically  heavier  than  it 
It  is  also  certain,  that  very  dry  air, 
It  11  not  at  the  same  time  very  hot, 
It;  and  the  driest  air  which  we 
with,  namely,  Dr.  Priestley's 
air,  is  considerably  heavier  than 
commonly  breathe.  For  these  reasons 
the  quiiotity  of  water  contained  m  the 
■gtplicre  ought  to  be  considered  as 
\  (S|ircially  as  we  know  that  by  what- 
n  It  it  suspended,  that  agent  must 
I  the  turce  of  gravity,  otherwise  tlie 
jkM  immediately  descend  ;  and  while  the 
rity  10  any  substance  is  counteracted, 
ruinoi  appear  lo  us  lo  gravitate  ut 
above  considerations  render  it  pro- 
lUat  Uiere  is  in  nature  a  quantity 
idetil  lo  deluge  tlie  world,  provided 
plied  to  the  purpose.  We  must  next 
vbether  there  is  any  natural  agent 
aough  to  effect  this  purpose.  We 
t  the  phrases  used  by  Moses  in  tlieir 
lints  sense.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
of  the  deep  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
Mbcen  the  ogieningof  all  thepaiisages, 

Kor  gTFut,  tliiou^'h  which   the  sub- 
Icn  posiihly  couid  discharge  Ihem- 
muhct  of  llie  earth.    The  0|)eniiig 
of  heaven  we  may  also  sup|iose 
;  out  the  water  contained  in  the 
t  tfliougb  tliuse  invisible  passages  by 
cnten  in  such  a  manner  as  totally  to 
one  of  our  senses,  as  when  water  is 
the   air  in  evaporation.     As  both 
lid  to  have  been  opened  at  the  same 
%  from  thence  probable,  that  one 
i  was  employed  to  do  both.     Now  it 
ithat  *'         '      :  y  of  modern  enquirers 
(w**!  'known  ;o  ihe  former 

whb^  .,.,,..11....  IS  so  great,  that  witli 
Aa  world  it  uuy  be  said  to  have  a 


kind  of  omnipotence.  The  agcn'  we  mean  is 
electricity.  It  is  certain,  that,  by  means  of  it, 
immense  quantities  of  water  can  be  raised  lo  a 
great  height  in  the  air.  This  is  proved  by  tlie 
phenomena  of  water-spouts.  Mr.  t  orster  relates, 
that  he  happerHnl  lo  see  one  break  very  near  him, 
and  observed  a  flash  of  lightning  proceed  from  it 
at  the  moment  of  its  breaking.  The  conclusion 
from  this  is  obvious.  When  the  electric  matter 
was  discharged  from  the  water,  it  could  no  lon- 
ger be  supported  by  the  atmosphere  but  immedi- 
ately fell  down.  'Though  water-spouts  do  not 
oflen  appear  in  tliis  country,  yet  every  one  must 
have  made  an  observation  somewhat  similar  to 
Mr.  Forstcr's.  In  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  after  every  flash  of  lightning,  or  dis- 
charge of  electricity  from  the  clouds,  the  rain 
pours  down  with  increased  violence;  thus  show- 
ing that  the  cloud,  having  parted  with  so  much 
of  its  electricity,  cannot  longer  be  supported  in 
the  form  of  vapor,  but  must  descend  in  rain. 
It  is  not,  indem,  yet  discovered  (hat  electricity 
is  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  water  in  the 
atmosphere;  but  it  is  certain  that  evaporation  is 
promoted  by  electrifying  the  fluid  to  be  evapo- 
rated. It  may  therefore  be  admitted,  as  a  possi- 
bility, tlial  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  the  air 
is  the  agent  by  which  it  is  enabled  lo  suspend 
the  water  which  rises  in  vapor.  If,  therefore, 
the  air  is  deprived  of  the  due  proportion  of  this 
fluid,  it  is  evident  that  rain  must  fall  in  prodi- 
gious quantitie.'i.  Again :  we  are  assured  from 
the  most  undeniable  observations,  that  electricity 
is  able  to  swell  up  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  we  can  make  it  do  even  in  our 
trifling  experiments ;  and  much  more  must  the 
whole  force  of  the  fluid  be  supposed  capable  of 
doing  it,  if  applied  lo  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or 
any  others.  'The  agitation  of  Ihe  sea  in  earth- 
quakes is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  It  is  certain, 
that  at  these  limes  there  is  a  discharge  of  a  vast 
qiianlity  of  electric  matter  from  the  earth  into 
the  air ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  happens,  all  become» 
quiet  on  the  surface  of  the  cartn.  From  a  mul- 
titude of  observations  it  also  appears,  that  there 
is  at  all  times  a  passage  of  electric  matter  from 
the  atmosphere  into  the  earth,  and  vice  versA 
from  the  eaith  into  the  atmosphere.  There  is, 
ihercforc,  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  Deity 
to  have  influenced  the  action  of  the  natural 
powers  in  such  a  manner  that  for  forty  days  and 
nights  the  electric  matter  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere should  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  if,  indeed,  there  is  occasion  for  supposing 
any  such  immediate  influence  at  all,  since  it  is 
not  impossible  that  there  might  have  been, 
from  some  natural  cause,  a  descent  of  this  matter 
from  the  atmosphere  for  that  time.  But  by 
whatever  cause  the  descent  was  occasioned,  tlie 
consequence  would  be,  the  breaking  up  of  llic 
fountains  of  the  deep,  and  Ihe  opening  of  the 
windows  of  heaven.  Tlic  walcr  ciinlainot  in  the 
atmosphere  being  left  without  support,  would 
descend  in  impetuous  rains;  while  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  those  from  which  fuunl.iins  originate, 
and  those  contained  in  the  solid  earth  itself, 
would  rise  from  the  very  centre,  and  meet  ihe 
waters  which  descended  from  above.  Thus  the 
breaking   up  of  the  fountains  of  tlie  deep,  aiid 
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t)ie  opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  would  aixom- 
pany  each  other,  as  Moses  tells  us  tliey  actually 
did ;  for,  according;  to  him,  both  happened  on 
the  same  day.  In  this  manner  the  flood  would 
come  on  quietly  and  gr^idually,  without  that 
violence  to  the  globe  which  Uurnet,  Whiston, 
and  oilier  theorists,  are  oblijccd  to  suppose. 
Tlie  abatement  of  the  wnters  would  ensue  on  the 
ascent  of  the  electric  fluid  to  where  it  was  before. 
The  atmosphere  would  then  absorb  the  water  as 
formerly  :  that  which  had  ascended  through  the 
earth  would  again  subside;  and  thus  every  thing 
would  return  to  its  pristine  state.' 

3.  We  conclude  oy  noticing  some  of  the  alte- 
rations and  eflects  which  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  conse<)uence  of  the  deluKe.  One 
of  these  is  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  in 
llie  present  Uian  in  the  old  world.  Dr.  Keill  has, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  tlie  present 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  waters  is  necessary  to 
"aiae  such  a  quantity  of  vapors  as  may  supply 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  rain  and  with 
springs.  In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that  it  may 
justly  be  questioned  whether  all  springs  are  de- 
rived from  the  vapors  raised  by  the  sun's  heat  ? 
and,  secondly,  VV  hether  the  primitive  earth  stood 
in  need  of  such  a  quantity  of  rain  to  render  it 
fertile  as  the  present  ?  Dr.  Woodward  supposes 
the  antediluvian  seas  to  have  been  nearly  of  the 
same  extent  with  those  at  present,  because  '  the 
spoils  of  the  sea,  the  shells  and  other  marine 
bodies,  are  left  in  such  prodigious  numbers  in 
the  earth,  that  they  could  not  have  been  left  in 
such  quantities,  had  not  the  seas  occupied  much 
the  same  space  as  they  do  now.'  This  argument, 
however,  is  thought  by  Mr.  Cockbura  tn  be  in- 
conclusive ;  and  tliat  the  seas  in  the  present  earth 
are  vastly  more  extended,  and  consequently  the 
dry  land  so  much  less  in  proportion,  may  be  in- 
ferred, he  thinks,  from  ine  great  multitude  of 
isUnds  that  lie  near  the  shores  of  the  greater  con- 
tinents, &c.  To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  Mosaic  account  says  nothing  of  the  extent  of 
tlie  seas  either  before  or  after  the  flood ;  but 
simply  tells  us,  tliat  the  waters  were  poured  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  tlie  windows 
of  heaven  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  that 
as  the  flood  decreased  the  waters  returned  from 
oif  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  That  the  fish,  as  well 
as  land  animals,  were  more  numerous  in  the  an- 
tediluvian world  than  now  when  such  quantities 
are  destroyed  by  mankind,  is  also  probable,  as  we 
sec  tliey  abound  to  tliis  day  in  uninhabited  places. 
Tliii  may  account  for  the  astonishing  quantities 
of  exuvne  to  be  met  with  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  earUi ;  but  from  tlie  formation  uf  islands 
nothing  can  be  concluded  concerning  tlie  antedi- 
luvianworld.  ThelalediscoTerieshaveshown  that 
many  islands  have  a  volcanic  origin ;  that  others 
are  formed  by  the  growth  of  coral ;  and  some  by 
an  accumulation  of  sea-weeds  and  other  matters 
llualing  on  the  turfiice  of  the  ocean,  and  dclaiued 
upon  Mnd-baiiks  and  sunk  rocks;  while  not  a 
few  of  those  near  the  grvat  continent  owe  their 
origin  to  lliv  quantities  uf  mud  brought  down  by 
the  great  rivers  which  full  into  tlie  ocean.  The 
infunor  fcrtitily  of  the  earth  after  tlie  deluge  is 
much  iaiisted  upon  by  the  same  author. 

There  has  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  spe- 


culations we  have  noticed  above,  in  a 
work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towusend,  enfitl 
Character  of  Moses  established  for  Veracil 
Historian,  recording  Events  from  the  Cr| 
the  Deluge.  It  might  be  said  on  opei>i 
volume.  Is  it  necessary  again  to  lake  up( 
defence  uf  Moses  ?  is  not  the  phalanx  i 
and  good  men  who  have  alreany  stood  I 
his  behalf  suriicienl  to  secure  him  from  si 
attack  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  mfa 
lestml  wiisdom  has  often  darted  its  bcoa 
rays  on  the  imjiioiis  cavillers,  but  they  ra 
with  new  courage  from  the  ruin  whidi  hd 
whelmed  them,  and  rush  with  blind  rage 
bulwarks  whence  they  have  been  so  oA 
pelled.  They  have  begun,  of  late,  to  (f^ 
effect  of  new  methods  of  assault,  an)  U 
in  the  advantageous  display  of  Uieir 
It  was  no  small  triumph  over  " 
proved  that  the  earth  was  never 
originally  a  splinter  struck  off  from 
heavy  body  which  happened  to  impinge 
But  a  great  Epicurean  phdosopher 
funct,  has  proceeded  much  further, 
finally  developed  the  theory  of  the  >iiii 
tion.  It  seems  that  the  primitive  world 
vast  pool,  in  which  all  creatures  sportel 
shape  of  tadpoles,  until  some  of  them  I 
walk  on  dry  lond,  legs  fitted  for  that 
spontaneously  sprang  forth  from  the  ' 
tiers.  Some  affected  hoofs,  and  gndi 
horses ;  while  others,  of  a  more  ambtl 
ter,  forced  their  humbler  brethren  to 
on  their  backs.  A  great  metaphysii 
of  Scotland,  proved,  in  defiance  o 
the  primitive  men  wore  tails,  and  I 
owing  to  the  friction  of  tight  clotbii 
posterity  have  lost  so  ornamental 
We  have  not  heard,  indeed,  that  t 
philosophers  have  recovered  this 
they  are  well  rid  of  all  other  symptoms 
nity;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
perfectibility  may  reach,  and  to  what 
of  dignity  and  honor  they  may  be 
ascend.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
tradilion  has  not  been  rooted  out 
improvements  in  science ;  but,  x 
stood  his  ground  so  long,  there 
chance  of  his  holding  out  to  the  last 
impossible  to  say  what  new  stratagems 
played  olT;  and,  as  the  enemy  seems  to  b« 
with  victory,  we  are  not  displeased  to  ' 
auxiliary.  We  therefore  enter  upon  soo 
facts  and  reasonings  of  (he  work  before 
considerable  satisfaction. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Townset»d  is,  to  i 
the  present  sute  nf  our  knowledge  of  the 
of  man  and  of  the  earth  with  the  reUtioi 
kiined  in  the  early  [>art  of  Genesis,  and 
comparison  to  cst;ililisli  the  character  of 
torijn  as  a  faithful  recorder  of  events.  1 
part  of  his  work  contains  a  disqiiisitioa 
similar  traditions  which  were  haoiltil 
amoug  many  nations  from  the  mod 
times ;  hut  the  Ur,;cr  portion  of  the  trehu 
sists  of  a  geologicid  eswy  on  the  proofc 
globe  has  undergone  a  universal 
shows  that  the  creation  nf  (he 
emerging  from  •  slate  of  primitive 
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ocean,  aic  not  only  contained 
I  of  lh«  Gieeiao  poeu  and  jthiloso- 
rc  Inced  unoni  several  more  ancient 

I  •  <  from  one  of  ttie 

|b<  >:— 'Of  all  ob- 

I  crfcuU'ii  ot^iiiu.  outer  existed  first. 
M  WM  dark.  In  this  pninerul  water 
ll^  in  ■  nmsculine  form,  repose  for  the 
Iwotand  agFi ;  after  which,  the  intct>- 
pU^  other  beings,  for  his  own  wise 
|MUM  predominant  in  tlie  mind  of 
H.  In  the  first  place,  by  his  will, 
bd  ooe  flower  of  tJie  lotus ;  then  the 
wm,  who,  emeipni;  from  tlie/:up  of 
mktd  round  and  beheld,  from  the 
hu  hwidi,  an  immcasuruble  expanse 
to  this  flower  he  passed  500  years  in 
cplniiy,  and  prayer;  after  which  he 

tibur  elements,  and  the  (^nii  which 
them.     Fioro  his  right  side   there 

•*■-  ..1.  nre  of  God,  a  man  of 

jra  Menu,  that  is,  <on 

: , :foni  his  left  side  a  wo- 

m  attvupa.'  (F.  43,  44.)  To  liie 
Imh  ^  a  poMOge  in  the  ancient  £di'a 
d  by  llesemus. 
'  the  deluge,  which  occupies 
|4l  |Mtt  uf  this  work,  he  prefers  dwell- 
pimaits  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
nfcn  us  to  other  writers  for  the  histo- 
OaOT.  This  we  approve,  while  wc 
llie  oislorical  port  of  the  question  is 
tia;  exhausted.  The  I'ralayas  or  peri- 
•datioai  of  the  Hindoos,  as  related  in 
ku — the  successive  destructions  and 
^  ef  the  world,  of  which  a  correspond- 
I  ■  firen  by  Scmund  in  the  ttunic 
M  ^r  Seneca  from  the  representations 
B— aod  the  similar  ceremonies  prac- 
>UatioQ  of  this  event  in  Kgypt  and  in 
I  bet*  which  deserve  a  careful  eluci- 

h  wtiirh  Mr.  Town«end  brinjfs  for- 
w  univemi  catastrophe  are  diffused 
«iJ'  uisitiun  which  occupies 

■Mil  lume.     He  takesa|^e- 

r  of  III'-  tuiLice  of  tlie  earth,  and  the 
and  order  uf  its  strata,  us  Ut  as  they 
«.:,.., I  .  ,„  (j,(,  course  of  which  he 
^•■ry  ioteresiing   inaiinur  the 
..'...  nvpMigalion,  continued, as  he 
(iunni;  fifty  years,  and    pursued  in 
la  of  Ki»n>|>e.     We  may  safely  say 

»■  contains  Ear  more  information 
work  on  the  same  subject, 
to  lav  a  foundation  for  the  develop- 
'■  more  general  phenomena  to  which 
author  trives  a  brief  view  first  of  the 
Halation  c^ovir  own  island.  We  regret 
■Ml  follow  hiin  through  tiieir  details  : 
[^Tlare   tlie    reader   to  contemplate 

^!t  of  formations  in  other 

t  our  author  has  ((iven 

_ liy  travellers  in  almost 

Mhc  world  which  has  been  explored 
,-^  TItcy  arc  very  general,  yet  sufti- 
"T  llw  conclusion  which  Mr.  Town-, 
'»i»n  from  them.  '  Whether  we 
•  Miaanet,  •  Europe,  Asia,  Afiica,  or 


America,  the  same  arrangeinent  may  be  traced ; 
with  tliis  exceiition,  that  botli  in  our  island,  and 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  some  places, 
the  superior  strata  are  deficient,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carried  off,  after  they  had 
been  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  This 
arrangement,  as  already  stated,  includes  granite, 
gneiss,  slate,  and  argillaceous  schist,  mountain 
lime-stone,  coal,  schist,  calcareous  rocks,  with 
clay,  sand,  chalk,  and  its  integument  of  sand  and 
clay.' 

The  geological  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Town- 
send  is  highly  favorable  to  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
luial  History.  If,  with  him,  we  can  trace  the 
actual  operation  of  agents  sufficiently  powerful 
toelevate  the  continent  of  South  America,  (which 
this  autlior  conceives  to  have  been  those  now 
operating  in  her  abundant  volcanoes),  and  otiier 
such  extensive  regions  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  conceive,  tliat 
the  waters  may  have  covered  the  highest  mouB- 
tains,  and  that  great  tracts  of  habitable  land  may 
have  been  submerged. 

But  absolute  and  distinul  proofs  of  this  event 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dislocations  of  strata,  and 
in  the  phenomena  connected  with  alluvial  depo- 
sitions. 1'hcre  is  no  part  of  the  earth  in  wliich 
the  violent  dislocations  of  the  regular  strata  are 
not  to  be  found  ;  and  they  are  chieHy  abundant 
in  mountainous  tracts,  of  which  no  other  proof 
need  be  cited  than  the  vertical  position  which  the 
strata  forming  high  mountains  now  hold,  while 
we  are  assured  tliat  these  very  strata  were  origi- 
nally horizontal.  But  even  in  the  most  level  coun- 
tries we  need  not  go  far  for  evidences  of  these 
coQvulsioni.  Every  river,  every  brook  which 
breaks  out  under  our  feet,  and  every  valley 
which  diversifies  the  surface,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  disruption  of  strata.  All  the  rock  forma- 
tions were  at  first  unbroken  and  continuous; 
wherever  a  valley  occurs  there  is  now  an  inter- 
ruption of  tins  continuity.  That  these  hollows 
were  not  tlie  mere  effect  of  rivers  which  have 
worn  out  courses  for  their  waters  may  be  proved 
by  a  variety  of  geological  facts  which  we  have 
not  room  to  introduce  here;  but  it  it  put  ia 
sufficiently  strong  light  by  Mr.  Townsend's  ob- 
servations on  springs,  which  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure new,  and  of  very  general  interest.  Every 
stratum  of  rock,  before  it  becomes  broken  up, 
carries  with  it  in  its  course  under  the  surface  a 
stratum  of  water,  which  percolates  its  stony  beds, 
and  is  confined  between  impervious  layers  of 
clay.  It  is  only  where  lliese  subterranean  courses 
are  disturbed,  and  the  strata  are  torn  asunder 
by  some  extraneous  force,  that  fountains  and 
nvers  burst  fortli.  These  dislocations  and  dis- 
turbances of  strata  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  vast  torrents  every  where  flowing  over 
ami  disorganising  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  and 
such  torrents  can  only  lie  furnished  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  ocean.  I.:tnd  floods  and  rivers  are 
the  eflects  of  the  previous  disruption  of  the 
strata,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  tht 
efficient  causes. 

The  production  of  these  phenomena  by  the 
waters  of  a  deluge  is  further  proved  by  atliwial 
dr/mtil.  The  vast  extent  of  alluvions,  lode- 
(icndcntly  of  all  other  proof,  declares  that  tli« 
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ocean  gave  them  birth.  One  great  accumula- 
tion of  debris  (ill)  nearly  the  whole  of  Flanders 
and  Holland  ;  it  reaches  across  the  channel,  and 
covers  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, concealini;  under  it,  at  a  great  depth,  the 
regular  strata  of  these  dislhcti.  Another  allu- 
vion forms  Lower  Saxony  and  Holstein.  Simi- 
lar appearances  occur  in  all  level  countries,  and 
valleys  arc  generally  tilled  with  these  accumula- 
tions, through  the  midst  of  which  the  feeble 
streams  of  the  present  rivers  have  opened  for 
themselves  diminutive  channels.  That  these  ac- 
cumulations were  affected  at  once  by  vast  oceanic 
torrents,  and  not  by  the  gradual  influence  of  rain 
and  land  floods,  appears,  Mr.  T.  observes,  from 
the  alluvial  strata  not  being  mixed  or  blended 
together,  but  frequently  disposed  according  to 
their  specific  gravity.  The  vast  fragments  of 
rock  which  are  found  scattered  over  plams  and 
mountains,  in  so  many  parts  of  the  earth,  at  great 
distances  from  their  native  mountains,  lead  us 
forcibly  to  the  same  inference. 

One  of  the  most  important  observations  which 
relates  to  these  deposits  is  the  following: — 'In 
all  the  alluvial  districts  here  particularly  noticed, 
it  appears  that  only  one  bed  of  vegetable  earth  is 
to  be  seen.  Consequently  these  strata  have  not 
been  produced  by  land  floods,  at  different  and  at 
distant  periods.  They  direct  our  attenlion  to  one 
epoch,  and  most  distinctly  give  us  a  measure,  by 
which  to  estimate  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  either  the  elevation  of  our  present  conti- 
nents, or  the  depression  of  the  surrounding 
•eas.' 

We  are  assured,  tliat  the  incursions  of  the 
ocean  over  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth 
took  place  at  a  time  since  it  was  actually  inha- 
bited by  land  animals,  by  the  organic  remains 
which  tlie  alluvions  contain  ;  and  this  renrark 
leads  us  to  our  author's  disquisition  on  the  inte- 
resting subject  of  extraneous  fossils,  with  which 
we  shall  close  our  observations.  Mr.  Townsend 
is  the  first  who  has  given  us  any  extensive  ac- 
count of  the  organic  remains,  in  connexion  with 
the  strata  to  which  they  belong;  and  in  this  re- 
ipect  he  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  public. 
Tlw  oldest  class  of  rocks  conLiin  no  vestiges  of 
organised  beings,  and  tins  fact  is  sufficient  to 
silence  the  assertion  of  Mutton,  that  the  world 
exIiibiLi  no  trices  of  a  beginning.  Lithophytes 
and  sliells  occur  in  the  oldest  secondary  rocks, 
and  more  complicated  beings  gradually  make 
their  appearance.  All  these,  however,  and  in- 
deeil  alt  the  organic  remains  occurring  in  strata 
which  have  never  been  disturbed  and  disinle- 
grated,  may  be  termed  indigenous.  It  is  plain, 
llial  the  creatures  of  which  they  are  the  s|)oils 
lived  iiiid  did  on  the  places  where  they  are  here 
traced.  The  shells  ate  found  deposited  ;Kcord- 
iflf  tu  families,  and  confined  in  »  ureat  measure 
taA  lo  its  own  stratum  ;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  other  animal  remains  of  this  de(iart- 
mcnl.  It  IS  not  so  with  those  of  alluvial  ground. 
These  are  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  eartli, 
•nd  are  thrown  together  in  promiscuous  heaps. 
Id  the  nrae  beds  are  found  sht-lls  and  corals  only 
known  in  the  I'acific  Ocean,  and  the  bones  of 
cirpliants  and  rhinoccrows.  'They  <«cin,'  says 
Mr.  Tuwcuend,  '  lo  haTC  been  traDS|)ortcd  ftom 


distant  climates,  and  to  have  been  de 

tumultuous  manner  by  some  grand 
which  blended  and  buried  terrene  am 
productions,  ancient  and  recent,  in  « 
grave.  The  direction  in  which  thej 
conveyed,  appears  to  have  been  froa 
to  north-weit.  Hence,  where  we  b 
portunity  of  making  distinctions  lesp 
natural  liabitations,  as  in  the  Asiatic  i 
elephants,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fon 
the  latter,  are  to  be  found  fossil  in  I 
Europe.  Should  the  latter  have  been 
from  their  native  seats  by  the  same 
it  is  probable  that  their  relics  have  bee 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.' 

On  the  whole,  diougfa  the  amngo 
author's  materials  might  have  been  il 
this  work,  he  has  added  considerably 
stores  of  natural  history,  and  U>  the 
and  confirmation  of  the  details  of  th4 
lume  on  this  subject. 

DELL"SION,  n.t.f     Lai.  delmia 

DeLu'sIVE,  (u/j.         >LDDE.      A  obl 
Delu'sort.  *  hood  ;  the  art 

or  deluding :  the  adjective*  alike  la 

deceive. 

Yea,  ihey  hav*  chaMD  theit  own  way 
toal  deligbtcth  in  their  •boeuualiaas. 
choM  their  JthuitmM,  BiiU. 

Who  therefore  icekft  in  ihi 
Trae  wi«<]om.  &nda  her  Dot,  or  by  A 

This  tonfideoce  is  fooiuled  oo  no  hfOt 
than  a  Mmanf  prejudice. 

Ptiarnomena  to  delimrrg  that  it  is  in 
cape  itapo«iiioQ  and  mistake. 

I  waking,  viewed  with  grief  iha  lisil 
And  foodty  mourned  tiio  dear  dehttiat 

WhHe  the  baac  and  gn>«cUin(  aai 
listening  lo  the  iUIimk*  deiiiea,  thoM  of 
aspect  and  malted  apirit  lepanied  Ihcl 
the  real.  Tutltf 

Why  will  any  man  be  so  impertinmll 
to  tell  me  all  pmapect  of  a  future  vtato  i 
and  delumnt  1  ■•  there  any  luitril  to  bd 
trngrr  of  ill  newt  t  If  it  is  a  draam,  tM 
since  it  makes  mc  l>oth  the  happier  mad  h 

VanuinbcRd  tupplianls  crowd  prafatm 

Athirst  ftrr  wealth,  and  burning  to  b«  (VW 

Dclumr  fortune  hears  the  tnccaaaat  call. 

They  mount,  they  ahioe,  evaporal*,  aad 

Jokmom.      Yamih)  0/  Bim 

Can  wa  peniat  to  bid  yoar  tmnum*  I 
For  fabled  talTeim,  and  ililnn'w  «««l 

DK'MAOOCUE,  ».«.  Gr.  l^t 
ringleader  of  tlie  rabble  ;  a  populai  ( 
orator. 

Who  were  the  rhief 
tuults,  toffuud  for  them,  to  1 


A  plauiiblr,  intignificaDt  word,  la  tin 
capert  Jcmagvftir,  is  a  dangnoii*  aa<i  4 
pon. 

ncmnathcnra  and  Cirrro,  thoi^k  ••« 
Iradrr,  or,  aa  the  Crocka  called  il.  a  4ia 
popular  stale,  yM  actu  to  dtOer  in  thaif  | 
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IT,  a.  f .  }  Old  Fr.  demcme  ;  Fr.  di>- 
mmm  ;  boUi  probably  frnm 
I^L  dominui.  That  land 
I  kelds  onginally  of  himself,  called 
bjr  the  ciTiliaiM,  and  opposed  to 
M,  which  signifies  those  that  are  held 
<t  lord.  ]l  is  sometimes  used  also 
dioo  briween  those  lands  that  tlie 
manor  has  in  bis  own  hands,  or  in 
f  hit  leMee,  demised  or  let  upon  a 
M  of  jreare  or  life,  and  such  other 
the  md  manor  as  belong 
Estate  in  land,  or  land 
m,  in  vhich  sense  demesne 
come  from  old  Fr.  mctnr. 


t  provided 
f  pmtcnlage, 
,  yottlhfiil,  ind  nobljr  slUed. 

SfiaJttpeare* 
iaitimi  bad  *  royal  jurudiclion  aod 
'tta^  ih*  Uadi  of  ibal  county  in  demiam 
M  (or  Um  moat  part  by  tbe  aarirni  in- 

Vaiw, 
i  tat  ptanliag  fortat  attt  hare  hitherto 
imi><nnl,  except  about  tbe  lUmtlKt  of 
!■■■  -f  and  even  there,  ia  general,   Tety 

mit.  Swift. 

S'D,  r.  o.  &  «.  i.-\  Ff.  demander  ; 
liSLt,  adj.  (Span,  and  Portug. 

I4IIT,  n,  $.  idemandar;  Ilal.  de- 

ICK.  J  matulart ;  Lai.  de- 

I  d^  and  nando  (manu  do,  to  g^ive 
nd).  To  claim ;  ask  for  as  one's  own 
<ff  wilb  autbonty ;  hence  to  question, 
At  a  substantive  it  is  the  claim 
mount  of  it  in  money ;  an  application 
117  thing  at  Its  price:  demandable, 
I*  due :  demandant  and  demander, 
■on  lu*  allied  due  by  law  or  other- 

I  Priah  wa<  come  onto  him,  David  it- 
Ib  ham  ioab  did,  and  bow  tbe  people  did, 
I  sv  pcoepercd .  2Sam.xt.l. 

■  I*  by  the  decree  of  the  waicben,  aod 
bf  iW  «Drd  of  tbe  holy  ooes. 

Dan.  iv.  17. 
tmmtiaiU,  for  licence  of  alieoation  to  be 
bkeldca  in  chief,  bare  been  stayed  in  the 
Insycr.  Bacon, 

Mtah  vhicli  I  rtwi«»i<  of  him. 
ll^V  'tis  Bise,  and  I  will  have  it. 

Skaiifmn. 
Yuan^  one, 
■i  rf  iky  (onaac* ;  for,  it  Kcm, 
n«  10  be  <WiM<irf,  Id. 

I  «Hy  Aurt  aod  fat,  whidi  alio  bctterclh 
l44*livrirtli  tbcm  to  the  dmandier't  ready 
MM.  Came. 

I  «f  Apollo  being  JemanJtJ,  wbcn  the 
My  of  Oreece  fthould  have  an  end,  re* 
I  Uwy  would  double  the  altar  in  Deloi, 
I  a  Cl^iek  form.       Ptadtmm  an  Utamulry. 

IS,  fht*  life  and  etrvngth  to  our  appe- 
h«  that  k«a  tbe  confidence  to  turn  hit 
^maamdt,  wi!!  be  but  a  little  way  from 
M^  la  obtain  them.  Loelir. 

iam  Mik  m»,  the  itmmd  for  thow  luy 
IMS  daily.  ^d<ftmi. 


One  of  the  wilneun  deposed,  that  dininc  on  a 
Sunday  with  tlii*  liemtindani,  whoec  wife  had  lat  h.v 
low  the  fqiiirr'd  lady  at  church,  the  the  (aid  wifi> 
dropped  some  exprcaaions.  as  if  «be  thought  her  hut* 
band  ought  to  be  knighted.  Sptclator. 

There  arc  two  mannen  of  demamU,  the  one  uf  deed, 
the  other  in  law  :  in  deed,  as  in  every  priecipe,  there 
it  express  iemand ;  in  law,  as  every  entry  in  land  di.<- 
trt^ts  for  rent,  taking  or  seizing  of  goods,  and  such 
like  acts,  which  may  be  done  without  any  word*,  arc 
demandt  in  law.  Btoiml. 

But  tbe  misery  of  it  is,  men  will  not  think  ;  will 
not  employ  their  thoughts,  in  good  earnest,  at>out  the 
things  which  most  of  all  deserve  and  druuuui  llicm. 

hloKm. 

Bveiy  man  has  frvqnent  occasion  to  state  a  coo- 
tnct,  or  demand  a  debt,  or  make  a  narrative  of  minute 
iaeidsBia  of  common  life.  Johmm. 

Thus  for  short  situ  short  hours  of  penance  Row, 
But  heavier  guilt  denwuiili  more  lasting  woe. 

Dr.  T.  Brown. 
DEMBEA,  a  large  lake  of  Abyssinia,  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  supposed  to  be 
about  450  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains 
many  islands,  particularly  one  of  great  size, 
which  is  made  a  place  of  confinement.  The 
great  river  Bahr-el-Azrek,  so  often  supposed  to  be 
the  true  Nile,  falls  into  it  on  the  west,  and  issues 
from  it  on  llie  souili-west:  it  is  said  tliat  the 
stream  may  be  distinguished  through  the  whole 
of  its  passage.  \'arious  small  streams  also  fall 
into  it. 

DEMBEA,a  province  of  Abyssinia,  surrounding 
the  great  lake  of  that  name.  C)ii  the  north  it 
comprehends  that  fertile  tract  of  which  Oondar 
is  the  capital.  Uu  the  east  it  includes  Foggura, 
Dam,  and  Alata ;  and,  on  the  west,  the  jands 
about  VVaindaga  and  Dingleber.  The  whole  re- 
):ion  is  fruitful,  and  finely  varied  by  mountains 
and  plains.  It  is  particularly  described  by  Bruce. 
DEMEAN', CO.  Sen. ».(  Fr.  msrifr  ;  lul. 
Demesmouk.  Smenare;   Norm.  Fr. 

demaner ;  whence,  thinks  Mr.  Todd,  our  wonl 
manase,  1.  e.  conduct,  carriage,  demeanour  :  per- 
haps the  whole,  we  might  add,  from  Lat.  mania, 
the  hand.  To  behave ;  generally  to  carry  one's 
self  in  a  particular  way.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  authority  for  using  it  for  deb-tse.  Dr.  John- 
son's instance  from  Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Todd's 
from  Doddridge,  are  equivocal;  but  the  reader 
will  judge. 

At  his  feet  with  sorrowful  demtan. 
And  deadly  hue,  an  armed  (orse  did  lie. 

Bpntr 
Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antiphnlis  is  mad. 
Else  he  would  never  so  demsan  himtrlf, 

Skakaftfiire. 
Angi-N  best  like  us,  when  we  are  most  like  unto  them, 
in  all  parts  of  decent  dtrntammr.  Haottr. 

His  gestures  fierce 
Be^marked,  sod  msd  demttmamr,  then  alone. 
As  he  supposed,   ail  unobserved,  unseen. 

.Vilhrn. 
Hr  was  of  a  cf>ur:ige  not  to  be  daanted,  which  was 
manifested  in  all  bu  actiooa,  especially  in  his  whole 
rfrwiraMMr  at  Rhee,  both  ai  Itie  landing  and  upon  tbe 
retreat.  Claremfuit. 

Thoae  plain  and  legible  lines  of  duty  re<)uiring  us 
to  rfriiitfeii  ourselves  to  God  humbly  and  devoutly,  to 
our  governors  obediently,  and  ti>  our  neighbour*  ju'tly, 
and  to  ourselves  soberly  and  tom|>eralt-ly.  Suoik. 
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Of  (O  innippoitable  k  pride  he  wu,  that  where  hi> 
ieeit  might  well  Mir  envy,  hi>  Jemeantmr  did  rathor 
breed  diftdaia,  Sidney, 

A  mna  CAnnot  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  God  ;  and 
that,  according  a*  he  dcrruraiu   bimtrlf  towards  him, 
he  will  make  him  happy  or  miserable  for  ever. 

Tillolton. 
Strephon  had  long  perplexed  his  brains. 
How  with  so  high  a  nymph  he  mi^bt 
Demean  himielf  the  wedding  night.  Swift, 

That  brow  in  furrowed  lines  had  fixed  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  paMiuni  past ; 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 
Coldness  of  mean,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 
A  high  dloneomwr,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look.  Bynn. 
Peter  was  so  affected  at   his  condescending  to  per- 
form luch  a  mean  office,  that  ho  says  to  him.  It   is  a 
Ihoosand  limes  fitter  that  I  should  wash  thine,  nor  can 
f  bear  to  sec  thee  thus  demttin  thyself, 

Dttddridge't  Bxpotitnr, 
DEME'NTATE,  v.  a.  >      I^t.  demento,  of  ck 
Dementa'tio.s,  n.  i.     J  and  mens,  the  mind.  To 
make  mad.     Making  mad,  or  frantic. 

DEMERARA, or Demebaiia  aso  Ej^equibo, 
a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  north-eistern 
part  of  South  Americ-i.  It  is  composed  of  two 
Koremments, named  as  above, both  which, having 
been  finally  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  1814,  are  now  one  united  colony.  They 
form  a  part  of  what  was  onginally  Dutch  Uulcnne; 
but  the  kinc;  of  the  Netherlands  only  retains, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  colony  of  Surinam. 
The  general  features  and  natural  history  of  this 
country  have  been  described  already  in  our  arti- 
cle America,  SouTD,  par.  206 — 220.  Deme- 
rara  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  Albany  Creek,  in  a  south-east  direction, 
dividing  it  from  the  British  colony  of  Berbicc, 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Pomaron,  which  divides 
it  from  Spanish  Guiana ;  its  soiithera  boundary 
is  undetermined.  Staebroek,  the  only  con- 
■iderable  town,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is  in 
lat.  6°  46'  N.,  and  long.  37"  45'  VV.  from  Lon- 
don. 

The  whole  country  is  tow  and  swampy :  on  the 
coast  the  tides  rise  to  the  height  of  from  sixteen 
10  twenty-four  feet.  Tlie  rivers  are  the  Essequibo, 
Dememra,  and  Canji  or  Cayonny,  the  la.st  being 
stippoaed  to  communicate  with  tlieOronoco.  The 
Detnerara  River  has  a  bar  across  its  mouth, 
which  prevents  ships  of  large  burden  pxtsing  it ; 
but  veoels  drawing  fourteen  feet  may  be  loaded 
U  SiMbroek.  Here  ate  convenient  wharfs:  no 
lar^  vessels,  however,  can  lie  near  thom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  declivity  of  the  hank,  but  are  com- 
Dvlled  to  load  and  unload  their  carf;oes  in  the 
middle  of  a  rapid  .stream.  The  Iflsscquibo  is 
easily  entered  by  ihe  largest  ships,  but  they 
must  alto  be  loadctl  and  unloaded  in  the  stream, 
as  llie  same  causes  prevent  their  lying  near 
ihorc. 

We  hare  also  noticed  the  political  history  of 
thcae  Mtttenifuts.  It  is  onlv  necessary  to  add, 
that  while,  under  the  Dritisn  guvuniiueiit,  the 
general  intcmal  policy  is  improved,  and  the  roads, 
draitii  Kf,  <((c.,  have  :is5imied  a  very  different  a»- 
jK-ct  ti.  tliat  which  they  bore  <n  former  times,  the 


curse  of  an  extensive  dependen 
vation  is  no  where  more  evident. 
and  cotton,  are  the  staple  articles  of  ; 
no  where  on  earth  is  a  finer  toil  pre 
hand  of  man.  It  has  bees  traiopc 
of  our  western  possessions  as  man 
been  known  to  produce  thirty  crofi 
canes  in  snccession,  without  replanl 
times  it  has  been  cropped  two  or  thn 
plantains,  to  reduce  its  excasire  I 
afterwards  with  sugar  canes ;  but  the 
and  sometimes  even  the  third  crop, 
luxuriant  as  to  be  only  lit  to  make  i 
estate  is  intersected  with  dikes  a 
communicating  wth  the  river,  by  IIM 
in  small  flat-hottomed  boats,  the  wt 
ance  of  tlie  produce  is  effected  froo 
the  estate  to  another.  Thus  they  d 
from  the  field  to  the  sugar-mill  | 
house.  The  earth  removed  to  fonn 
is  thrown  ou  beds,  which  contain  th 
planted  in  rows  six  feet  asunder.  TI 
are  planted  in  rows  from  nine  tl 
apart,  and  the  intermediate  spao 
either  by  plantain-trees,  or  the  be 
growing  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
and  afiurding  a  welcome  shad«  t 
plants.  M 

In  the  colony  are  from  60,000fl 
kept  in  awe  with  difficulty,  and  m 
gree  by  the  strong  aversion  that  sub 
them  and  the  aboriginal  Indians  of 
who  readily  bring  back  all  stng 
masters,  and  often  :Lssist  in  suppm 
dinatioo.  The  colony  is  go*M 
Dutch  laws.  The  free  iababiti 
3000. 

DEMERIT,  n.».Fr.<fc» 
lus,  Lat.  of  demereor.     See  MxM 

They  should  not  be  able  once  to  i 
but  it  should  be  known,  and  they  i 
to  their  <^emeri^. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  iS 

From  men  of  royal  tiege ;  anAaiy  ^ 

May  speak,  unbonneiting,  I 

As  this  that  1  have  reached* 

Thou  livest  by  me,  to  mo  thy  hrrt 
Mine  is  the  merit ;  the  demerit  thinr. 

Whatever  they  acquire   by  their 
naity, should  be  secure,  unless  fbrfej 
fit  or  offence  against  the  costom  of  I 

I  considered  the  possession  of  it 
a  frequent  occasion  of  personal  i 
generality  of  the  bishops  bartering  th 
and  tlie  dignity  of  their  order  for  the  cb* 
latinn,  and  polluting  gospel-humility  Iq 
prelacy.  ■ 

DEMERSED,p<irf. )      FroiJI 

Deme'bsion,  n.  I.       S  mergo,    fj 

drowned.    A  drowning.     In  chemi 

ting  any  medicine  in  a  diisolvin^l 

DE.ME'SNE.    SeeDEVAi*.^ 

DK.METIUUS  I.,  s.mumcd  W 

stroyer  of  towns,  was  the  son  of  An 

the  age  of  twenly-lwo  he  was  Mnl  ' 

against    I'lolomy,  who   invaded  Sji 

defeated  '     .r  Ciau,  but  soon  rep 


DEMETRIUS. 
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<vex  one  of  the  generals  of  the  enemj. 
iidt  nOed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to 
d  renoted  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by 
n  from  the  power  of  Casander  and  Pto- 
expellin;  oie  garrison,  which  was  sta- 
e  under  Demetrius  Phaleieus.  After  this 
BpedidoQ, be  besieged  and  took  Muny- 
IcKited  Canander  at  ThermopylK  His 
at  Athens  after  these  victories  was  at- 
Ih  the  most  serrile  flattery;  and  the 
I  wfre  not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to 
»a  god,  and  consult  his  oracles.  This 
Ijpiliousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  ; 
■11,  Cissander.  and  Lysitnachus  united 
f  Astigonus  and  his  son.  Their  hostile 
M  at  Ipsus,  A.  A.C.  301 :  Antigonus 
id  ia  the  battle ;  and  Demetrius,  after  a 
•.retired  to  Ephesus.  The  Athenians, 
I  htdj  adored   him  as  a  god,  refused  to 

■  into  their  city ;  but  he  soon  after  ra- 
be  lerritory  of  Lysimachus,  and  recon- 
i«lf  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
r  Snitooice  in  marriage.  Athens  now 
Older  tyranny,  and  Demetrius  relieved 
■4  lime,  and  pardoned  the  inhabitants, 
of  his  pouessiODS  in  Asia  recalled  him 
me,  and  he  established  himself  on  the 

Macedonia.  Here  he  was  continually  at 
Ike  neighbouring  stales,  and  the  superior 
fhii  tdveruries  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
, after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  seven 
Bi  passed  iulo  Asia,  and  attacked  some 
|mnoei  of  Lysimachus  with  various  suc- 
ibaiae  and  pestilence  having'  destroyed 
IM  part  of  his  army,  he  applied  to  Se- 
(MiUiancp.  Tie,  at  first,  met  with  akind 
k<it  were  again  soon  begun  ; 

I  nme  advantages  over  his 

r,h*  WW  at  i%kt  forsaken  by  hit  troops, 
er.  Though  Seleucus  kept  him 
1,  he  maintamed  him  like  a  prince, 
his  time  in  hunting,  and  in  other 
illlltim  Ills  son  Antigonus  ofl°ered 
^iD  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person, 

■  Ut  fidher's  liberty,  but  in  vain,  and 
\kM  ilt  the  fifty-fourtli  year  of  his  age, 
Mnement  of  three  yean,  A.  A.C.  286. 
■M  were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  ho- 
■tk  a  spleudiJ  funeral  at  Connth,  and 
Msveysd  to  Uemetrias. 

nun  I.,  king  of  Syria,  sumamed  Soter, 
ht,  was  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater. 
Ikttmt  at  Rome,  when  his  (ather  died, 
dt,  Aniicichui  Kpiphanes,  usurped  the 
tmnd  vrnt  succeeded  by  his  ion  Anlio- 
•puor.  Demetrius  at  last  procured  his 
<■  prrtence  of  going  to  hunt,  and  fled  tu 
•wt  die  troops  received  him  as  their  law- 
bi{n-  lie  put  to  death  Kupatorand  Lyuas, 
NiMtounii);  to  establish  himself  on  his 
^  cruelty  and  oppression,  Alexander 
>'  iirrtii.(lpil  ion  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes, 
,  and  defeated  Demetnus  in  a 
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.luciple  of  Apollonius  Tya- 

...jilicr  of  t]ifaj:i>of  Caligula. 

«uhei1 1(1  gain  him  to  his  interest  by 

t;  but  Demetrius  lefuted  it   with 

UkI  sud,  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe 


mc,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.  Vespasian  was 
displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him 
to  ail  island.  The  cynic  derided  the  punishment, 
and  satirised  the  emperor.  He  died  in  an  ex- 
treme old  ai;e  ;  and  Seneca  observes,  that  '  na- 
ture had  brought  him  forth  to  show  mankind, 
that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  securely  without 
being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  surrounding 
world.' 

Demet«ics  PB*Li:acirs,  a  celebrated  orator 
and  peripatetic  philosopher,  was  the  scholar  of 
Theophrastus.  lie  acquired  so  much  autho- 
rity at  Athens,  that  he  governed  the  city 
for  ten  years;  and  he  ruled  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  virtue,  that  thirty-six  stitues  were 
erected  in  honor  of  him.  Being  obnoxious,  how- 
ever, to  the  nristocmiical  party,  they  procured  an 
order  for  his  death  ;  but,  he  escaped  into  Egypt, 
and  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  On  the 
death  of  that  prince  he  was  banished  by  his  suc- 
cessor. None  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated 
philosopher  aie  ext.-mt,  except  his  Rhetoric, 
which  is  usually  printed  among  the  Rhetores 
Selecti. 

Demetrius,  ctar  of  Russia,  commonly  called 
the  false  Demetrius,  was,  according  to  most  au- 
thors, a  native  of  Jaroslaw,  and  a  novice  in  a 
monastery,  where  he  was  instructed  by  an  old 
monk  to  personate  Demetrius,  son  of  the  ciar 
John  B^isilovitz,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Bo- 
ris Gudeuov,  in  1597.  The  youth,  according  to 
his  instructions,  went  under  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius, and  pretended  to  have  escaped  from  his 
mui-dercra  into  Lithuania,  where  he  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  a  nobleman  named  Wicno- 
vitski,  to  whom  he  told  his  story,  and  who  es- 
poused his  cause.  When  Boris  heard  of  this 
rival,  he  sent  assassins  to  despatch  liim  ;  but  his  pa- 
tron being  warned  of  it  conveyed  him  to  Mnieski, 
palatine  of  Sandomir,  who  promised  to  assist  him 
in  his  design  on  the  Russian  throne,  provided  he 
would  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  he  readily  consented  to,  and  w.is  married 
to  the  palatine's  daughter,  .\ssisted  by  the 
Poles,  Demetrius,  in  1604,  marched  into  Rus- 
sia, at  the  head  of  a  small  anny,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  a  number  of  Russians  and  Cossacs.  He 
defeated  an  army  sent  against  him,  and  an  in- 
surrection took  pbce  in  his  favor.  On  the  death 
of  Boris,  the  people  strangled  his  son,  and 
placed  Demetrius  on  the  tlirone ;  but  his  par- 
tiality to  the  Poles  and  contempt  of  the  Greek 
religion  occasioned  an  insurrection,  and  he  was 
murdered  in  1606,  after  a  short  reign  of  about 
eleven  months.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  contrary 
to  the  generality  of  writers,  considers  him  to 
have  been  the  true  prince  Demetrius. 

DEMI  Amci,  in  ancient  history,  borouglis  or 
large  villages  of  Attica.  I'lie  Athenian  tribes 
were  distributed  into  Demi.  Homer,  in  his  cata- 
logue, distinguishes  the  Athenians  by  the  appel- 
iion  Demos.  And  when  Tlicseus  prevailed  on 
them  to  quit  the  country  of  Attica,  and  settle 
at  Athens,  they  slill  continued  to  frequent  the 
Demi,  and  to  perform  their  religious  ceremonies 
there. 

DEMI-CANNON,  n.i.  From  demi,balf,  and 
c'innon.  An  ancient  piece  of  artillery,  carrying 
a  tliirty-six  pound  ball. 
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What*,  diil  ■  steove,  'tis  like  a  dnu-comr*. 

\  Skttkipiatt. 

Ten  engineti  that  ihall  be  of  cqaal  force  cither  to  a 
oannnn  or  rfnu-onmm,  colverin  or  dcmi-calvetiii, 
may  be  framed  at  tlic  Mme  price  that  one  of  thrto  will 
amouDt  to.  WUkmt. 

UEMI-CULVERIN.  An  old  piece  of  ord- 
nance carrying  a  thirteen  pound  ball. 

They  contioae  a  perpctaal  volley  of  iemi-aiveriiu. 

Ealeigh. 
The  army  left  twoiieau-ealMrtM,  and  two  other  good 
gant.  Claremdem* 

DEMI-DEVIL.  From  demi  and  devil.    Par- 
Oking  of  infernal  nature ;  half  a  devil. 
Will  you,  I  prky,  demand  that  iemt-ibril. 
Why  he  hath  thus  cniaartd  my  soul  and  body  f 

SkidiMpean.  Othdio. 

DEMI-GOD.  n.  i.  From  demi  and  god. 
Partaking  of  a  divine  nature ;  half  a  god ;  a  hero 
produced  by  the  cohabitation  of  divinities  with 
mortals.  See  Hero. 

He  took  hii  leave  of  them,  whote  ryes  bade  him 
{arewell  with  tean,  making  temples  to  him  as  to  a  iem- 
god,  Sidneg. 

Be  gods,  or  angels,  iemi-godi.  MUton. 

Transported  dmi.^odi  stood  round, 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 
Inflamed  with  glocy's  charms.  Pope, 

Nay,  half  in  heaven,  except  (what's  mighty  odd) 
A  fit  of  vapoois  clouds  this  dem-god.  Id, 

Who  is  this  t 
Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demi-god. 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  ststore. 
If  not  mote  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal. 

Byron. 

DEMI-GORGE,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
«f  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the  flank  is 
raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to  the  angle  of 
the  polygon.  It  is  half  of  the  vacant  space  or 
entrance  into  a  bastion. 

DEMI-LANCE,  n.f.     From  demi  and  lauce. 
A  light  lance ;  a  short  spear ;  a  half  pike. 
On  their  steeled  heads  their  denu-lanca  wore 
Small  pennons,  which  their  ladies  colours  hore. 

Dryden, 
Light  dewu4anea  from  afar  they  throw, 
Fastened  with   leathern   thongs,  to  gall  the  foe. 

Id. 

DEMI-MAN,  n.  s.  From  demi  and  man. 
Half  a  man;  a  term  of  reproach. 

We  must  adventure  this  battle,  Irxt  we  peri<h  by  the 
complaints  of  this  barking  demi-tmm.  Knollet. 

DEMIS'E,  V.  a.  &  n.  t.  Fr.  Jemis ;  L;it.  ile- 
milto,  demiti,  to  hand  down .  {de  and  mitto,  Ur. 
fuBitiiti).  Applied  to  handing  down  by  Ivgacy  or 
death :  and,  as  a  substantive,  to  death  itself,  by 
which  the  crown  of  a  monarchy  is  generally 
transmitted. 

Inexorable  vigour  is  worse  than  a  lasche  dcmiaUm 
of  sovereign  authority.  L'EitniHgt. 

Alwut  a  month  before  the  dmm  of  queen  Anne, 
the  author  retired.  >S<riyit. 

My  executors  shall  not  have  power  to  demite  my 
lands  to  be  purchased.  Smjl't  latt  mil. 

Deuise,  in  law,  is  applicil  to  an  cstiitc  either 
w  fee  simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  a  term  of  life  or 
years;  and  so  it  is  commonlv  taken  in  many 
writs. 


Drmisb,  and  Re-demise,  denote  a  rnnwyii 
where  there  ate  mutual  leases  made  from  ewli 
another  of  the  same  land,  or  something  out  of  iL 

DEMI-SEMI-QU  AV  ER,  in  mosie,  the 
est  note,  two  of  them  being  equal  to  a  smk 
quaver. 

DEMIT,  V,  a,  Lat  demUh.  See  Dnrat 
To  depress ;  to  hang  down ;  to  let  fall. 

When  they  am  in  their  pride,  that  is,  alviadsi 
their  train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to  ths  (nasi, 
they  presently  donil  and  let  fall  the  aarnr. 

Bnmmt't  Tulgut  Bman. 

DEMI-WOLF,  n.  i.  From  demi  and  wglt 
Half  a  wolf;  a  mongrel  dog  between  a  dog  lal 
wolf. 

Spaniels,  con, 
Showgjs,  water-rugs,  and  dnu-miset,  ue  "Afsl 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.     SItalufart.     Umjtk 

DEMO'CRACY,n.*.^        Fr.    itmomlk; 
Df.m'ocrat,  >  Spanish    dtmocndi. 

Democratic,  n.  i.  3ftom  Gr.  g^issyms 
(dq/Mc  the  people,  and  cpartw  to  govern).  A 
government  by  the  people  at  large.  A  denoenl 
is  an  advocate  or  partizan  of  democncy.  TW 
old  word  democratic  is  only  more  agrambk  le 
the  etymology. 

Thence  to  the  fomoos  orators  lepair. 
Those  ancimt,  whose  resistless  •loqaaBC* 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  ^aMcnafie, 
Shook  the  arsenal  and  falmined  ov«  Oniee. 


They  are  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity,  aad  as 
■bsiocnitieal  enemies  ta  truth. 

firawar't  Falyar  Bntmt. 

While  many  of  the  servants,  by  industry  and  lir 
tne,  arrive  at  riches  and  esteem,  then  the  Mtao  <( 
the  government  inclines  to  a  democracy.         Tiaflr. 

The  majority,  having  the  whole  power  of  the  csv 
munity,  may  employ  all  that  power  in  making  Ian, 
and  executing  those  laws ;  and  there  the  form  of  d» 
govenunent  is  a  perfect  democrorjp.  lech. 

As  the  government  of  England  has  a  nistait  n 
democraliettl  in  it,  so  the  right  is  partly  in  the  pcoplr. 


DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  tltc  greatest .phihMo- 
phers  of  antiquity,  was  bom   in   Abdeia,  m 
Tlirace,  about  the  80th  Olympiad,  or  A..Vt'. 
466.     His  father,  says  Valerius  Maximus,  wto 
able  to  entertain  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  and  Din- 
genes  Laertius  adds,  that  the  king,  in  return, 
presented  him  with  some  Magi  and  Chaldrans. 
From  these  he  received  the  first  part  of   is  e-.ic- 
cation;  and,  whilst  yot  a  boy,  Ictmed  theolo-^y 
and  astronomy.    He  next  applied  to  Lcucipptii. 
and  learned  from  him  the  systems  of  atoms  atti 
a  vacuum.     His  father  dying,  he  and  bis  twc 
brotlieni  divided  the  estato.     Democritus  ina>lr 
choice  of  that  part  whicli  consisted  of  moni-y,  as 
bfing,  though  the  least  share,  the  most  conve- 
nient for  tnivollin;; ;  and  it  is  said,  that  his  p.>r- 
tiun  amounted  to  100  Uilents,  which  i«  ne.irly 
£-20,000  sterlint;.      He  now  went  to  visit  the 
priests  of  K^ypt,  from  whom  he  luariieil  ito- 
inetry  :  and  it  is  said,  that  he  pcnotratvd  evec 
into    India   and    Ethiopia,   to   confer  with  the 
(•ynitioso|>liistM.     In  these  tnivils  he  wasti^l  hit 
sulislanre,  so  that  on  his  return  he  was  main- 
titiiiiil   liy  his  briitlicr ;  notwitlist'indiiiK  nhi>-!i. 
he  prucun-d  ihi:  lii^lie>l  liuiiurs  uf  bis  coiinlry, 
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governed  with  imli.ii)ted  sway  and 
ite  wudom.  The  maiginrates  nf  Ab- 
e  him  a  present  of  500  talents,  and 
itues  to  him, even  in  his  lifetime;  but, 
irally  more  inclined  to  contemplation 
ht>!d  with  public  honors  and  employ- 
withdrew  into  solitude  and  retirement, 
mlly  laughed  at  human  life,  as  a  oon- 
ce,  which  made  the  inhabitants  of  Ab- 
:  he  was  mad,  on  which  they  sent  for 
ta  to  cure  him;  but  that  celebrated 
told  the  Abderians,  that  those  who 
ihemseUes  the  most  healthy  were  the 
mpered..  Democritus  died,  according 
es  Laertius,  aged  100,  A.  A.C.  361. 
>e  author  of  many  books,  which  are 

from  these  Epicnnu  botrowed  his 
f. 

IVRE  (Abraham),  an  eminent  French 
cian,  F.  R.  S.  London,  was  a  native  of 
'hampa'j^e,  and  driven  from  his  native 
is  a  Protestant,  by  tlie  revocation  of 
if  Nantes.  He  settled  m  London  as  a 
mathematics,  and  was  particularly  ce- 
r  his  skill  and  accuracy  as  a  calcuuitor, 
lie  is  referred  to  by  Pope : 
!  a*  Dcmoivre,  without  ml*  or  line. 

1 1754,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His 
,  .Miscellanea  Analytica,  4to. ;  The 
reliances,  or  a  Method  of  Calculating 
tilitie^  of  Events  at  Play,  4to. ;  and  a 
nnuities ;  besides  papers  in  the  Trans- 
he  Koyat  Society. 

LISIl,  r.  a.  ^  Fr.  (lemolir  ;  from 
suER,  R.  t.  >Lat.  (kmolari,  i.  e.  de 
'tion.  )and   molior  (^molet,    a 

)  destroy  a  building  ;  hence  to  de- 
ally. 

aoJing  which,  it  is  now  JewuUthtd,  and 
7  lyeth  in  the  dutt,  buried  in  it*  own 
'  being  nothing  etwiding  but  a  few  broken 
;  teem  to  mourn  their  own  approaching 

Ftilter.    Worlhia  nf  Devon. 
i  the  fabrick  of  my  book  would  long  since 
tmoluktd,  and  laid  evca  with  the  ground. 

TUlotim. 
;htoing  played  along  the  firmament, 
demtditlud  wurk^  to  pieces  rent. 

Dryien. 
.-n.'  n  «hould   have  the  direction  in  the 
Diinlirk.  Saift. 

niK-l  led  him  thro'  a  spacious  hall, 
1  hung  tlie  hiit-dtmMuhei  wall.        Gay 
are  of  the  builder  of  a  new  8yst.Mn  is  to 
fahrir*  which  arc  standing.         Juhiutm. 
•%^tr  of  divinity    had   l>ccn    uick-oamrd 
vticoruiii  ;  it  waA  thought  to  b«  his  duty 
cviTy   opinion   which   militated    against 
>1  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
/>;>.  Wation. 

<,  n.  ».  "J      Fr.  demlin  ;  Ital. 

tc,  n.  t.  jc  adj.  ^  from  Lat.  dtcmon ; 
*CAI,<u/;'.  itai/iav,  latiii,   fat/- 

A.\,  iiJi.  J /tuv,  knowing.  An 

y ;  a  devil ;  generally  used  in  a  bad 

m  tpiriu  now,  from  the  element 
s  reign  allotted,  rightlier  called 
tre,  air,  water.  Uillim. 

.  VII. 


Dtmamaek  phtensy ,  icopittg  mdaaeboty.  li. 

I  felt  him  strike,  and  now  I  see  him  fly  : 
Coned  dewum!    O  for  ever  broken  lie 
Thou  fatal  shafts,  by  which  I  inward  bleed  ! 

Prior. 
Those  Inaalicks  and  (Umauacit  that  were  restored 
to  their  right  mind,  wore  sub  aa  aooght  after  him, 
and  believed  in  him.  Btntitg, 

But  ah !  those  dnaiifol  yells  what  soul  cam  hear. 
That  owns  a  carcase,  and  not  quake  fer  fear  T 
Z><mseM  produce  them  donbtleas,  braaen-clawed. 
And  fanged  with  brass  the  iamont  are  abroad. 

Ctupir. 
I  said  not 
Yon  were  th*  imam,  hot  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one.  Bgrtm. 

DEMOI^A,  Val,  a  province  of  Sicily,  which 
occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  islaad,  ex- 
tending from  the  strait  of  Messina  to  Catania, 
and  having  the  Val  de  Mazzara  to  the  west,  and 
Val  de  Noto  to  the  south.  Its  greatest  width  is 
sixty-live  miles,  the  length  112.  To  it  belong 
the  Lipari  and  other  islands.  The  popniatioB 
isabout  521,000.  It  u  mountainous uid  woody, 
being  fertile  only  on  the  banks  of  the  riven. 
The  chief  prodactions  are  silk,  hemp,  flax, 
olives,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  currants;  but 
sulphur  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
SXta.  The  atmosphere  is  here  cool  and  humid. 
The  capital  is  Messina;  the  other  chief  towns 
are  Melazzo,  Ceialu,  and  Taormina. 

DEMONCCUACY,*.  i.  Aaif>»v  and  cpori*. 
The  power  of  the  devil. 

DEMON(yLATUY,ti.i.  do^ia^and  Xarpoa. 
The  worship  of  the  devil. 

DEMON()'LOGY,n.i.    Aol^y  and   Xiyof 
Discourse  of  the  nature  of  devils.     Thus  king 
James  entitled  his  book  concerning  witches. 
DE.MON'STRATE,  v.  a.  "j     Fr. demonitrer  ; 
Demon'stbable,  o^'.  I  Span,  demottrar, 

Dcxon'stsably,  aai7.  I  dtmotlrare  ;  from 

Demokstra'tion,  n.  $.  [Lat.  demoiulrare, 
Demon'strative,  adj.  Cde,  and  mitn$tro, 
Demon'strativelt,  adv.  to  show.  To 
Dzhonstra'tor,  n.  ».  prove  with  cer- 

Deuonstrat'ory,  a4^.  J  tainty;  to  exhibit 
facts :  demonstrable  is  that  which  may  be  proved 
or  exhibited :  demonstration,  the  highest  degree 
of  proof;  indubitable  evidence:  demonstrative, 
having  the  power  of  indubitable  proof,  or  of 
dear  expression.  Demonstratory,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  demonstrate.  The  other  derivatives 
seem  plain . 

An  argument  necesaaiy  and  demaulraliet,  is  such 
as,  lH;ing  proposed  unto  any  man,  and  understood, 
the  man  cannot  chuoee  but  inwardly  yield.    Hoahtr. 

What  appcareth  to  b«  true  by  strong  and  invincible 
dtmonilralion,  such  a*  wherein  it  it  not  by  any  way 
possible  to  be  deceived,  thereimlo  the  mind  doth  nc- 
cetiarily  yield.  Id. 

Whero  it  a  probability  on  one  tide,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  reason  to  the  contrary ;  that  probability  doet 
the  work  of  a  demmutration.  Bitkop  Taj/lor. 

He  should  have  compelled  hii  ministers  to  execute 
the  law,  in  cate*  that  deaiMutraUy  concerned  the  pub- 
lick  peace.  Ctarendim. 

Demonnratieitf  understanding  the  simplicity  o( 
perfection,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth  to  work 
them  from  it.  Bromu. 
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ir«  cannot  J^mttutrate  tfacso  thiB)^  to  u  to  sbew 
ihkl  the  contrary  ofteo  invotvc*  a  contradiction. 

Tilhttm. 

Paintng  n  nrceuary  to  all  other  arti,  bccauae  of 
the  nerd  which  they  have  uf  dcmorulralivc  figyrc*, 
which  uftrn  give  morn  light  to  the  uadcnlandiog  than 
the  dearfftl  tU<tcoan>ra.  DrifdeH* 

No  man.  in  tnnttrri  of  this  life,  requirP4  an  emu- 
mnce  pithcr  of  thi>  good  which  he  designs^  or  of  the 
evil  which  be  avoids,  from  axfumonts  demcmMtrtttnety 
certain.  SoiUk. 

\Vbrre  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  thing 
i<  jilaitily  and  dearly  perceived,  it  ii  called  demwuiTa- 
Iwn.  Ltcke. 

The  grand  arljcle*  of  oar  belief  are  aa  ieniinulTaiU 
ai  gfonietry.  GtanrHlc. 

First,  T  drmonttratheiff  prove. 
That  feet  wera  only  made  to  move.        Prior. 

As  fur  business,  the  world  yet  knows  nothing  of  bis 
(t)ic  Duke  of  Grafton)  talents  or  resolution  \  nntesa  a 
MsyvarJ,  wavering  iaeonsiscrnry  bf^  a  mark  of  genius, 
and  caprice  a  demtmttralion  of  spirit.  Juntut'a  Lfilen, 

l)E«ON«TnATio\.    See  Ixkjic. 

DEMOSTHKNES.  the  famous  Athenian 
orator,  was  bom  at  Athens,  A.  A.C.  381.  He 
lost  his  father  at  seven  years  of  a^,  and  was 
placed  under  the  conduct  of  guardians,  who 
plundered  his  properly  and  neglected  his  educa- 
tion. Deinostlicnes  soon  repaired  this  loss  by 
his  extraordinary  abilities.  He  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Isteus  and  Plain,  and  studied  the  orations 
of  Isocrales.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  ijave  a 
proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abilities  against  his 
guardians,  from  whom  he  recovered  the  greatest 
part  of  his  estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  how- 
ever, im|)eded  by  Viirious  natural  defects,  but 
which  he  overcame  by  dint  of  resolution  and  un- 
wearied attention.  He  declaimed  by  tlie  sea- 
shore, that  he  might  be  use<l  to  the  noise  of  a 
tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  hu 
mouth,  that  he  nii|{hl  correct  a  defect  in  his 
speech.  He  confined  himself  in  a  subterraneous 
care,  to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  study ; 
and,  10  check  all  inclination  to  appear  in  public, 
he  shaved  one  half  of  his  head.  In  llus  solitary 
retiiement,  by  the  help  of  a  glimmering  lamp, 
he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  those  orations 
which  nave  since  been  llie  admiration  of  all 
ages,  though  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  in- 
veighed at^inst  them,  and  observed  that  they 
smelt  of  oil.  His  abilities,  as  an  orator,  luised  him 
to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  soon  influenced 
all  the  decisions  of  the  government.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their 
indolfncc,  and  animated  them  against  the  en- 
croiiclimenls  of  i'hilip  of  Macedon,  In  the 
battle  of  Cheronra,  his  eloquence,  however, 
could  not  supply  the  want  of  courage,  and  he 
saved  bis  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of 
Philip,  he  declared  himself  warmly  against  his 
ton  Alexander.  When  the  Macedonians  <le- 
UMuled  of  the  Athenians  their  •iralorii.  Demos- 
thcaes  reminded  his  cuuntryineii  of  the  fai>le  of 
tbt  sheep  which  delivered  up  their  dugs  to  the 
wol'W.  By  the  prevalence  of  parly,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Traii-ne  and  .T.gina, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  lived  effeminately.  When 
Antipater   made   war  against  (jreece,  after  the 


death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  svas  put^ 
recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  ^ley  was  • 
fetch  him  from  yT.gina.     Ilis  return  was  aa 
with  much  splendor,  and  all  the  citizens  cron 
at  the  PiriEus  to  see  him  load.     But  his  triun 
and  popularity  were  short.     Antipatet  and  I 
lerus  were  near  Athens,  and  demanded   all  i 
orators  to  bedelivered  up  into  their  hands, 
tnosthenes  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  in  ( 
buria;  and  when  he  saw  no  hopes  of  safety,! 
took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  i 
in  a  quill,  and  expired  on  the  day  that  the ' 
mophoria  were   celebrated,   A.A.  C.  322, 
Athenians  raised  n  brazen  statue  to  his  boear. 
with  an  ioscriplion,  of  which  the  following  at 
translation  : 

Si  tibi  par  menti  robor,  vir  magna, 
Uracia  non  Maceda  tuccabuisacc  hem. 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  calM  itt 
prince  of  orators,  and  has  ofteu  been  compMi 
with  Cicero,   whose  maenificent  eloquence 
scarcely  the  erfect  of  the  powerful  simplicitf  4 
his  master,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  styie  aif 
Indeed,  no  orator  had  ei'cr  a  finer  field  than  F 
moslhenes,   in   his   Olynthiacs  and     Pluli| 
which    arc  his   capital    orations.       For   Is 
greatness  of  the  subject,  and  l/>  that  iou 
and  public  spirit  which  breathe  in  them, 
owe  the  largest  portion  of  their  merit. 

DEMOTICA,  or  Dimotuc,  a  town  of  1 
pean  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Ro 
situated  near  the  Maritsch,  where  a  Creei  I 
bishop  resides,  and  the  Christians  hart 
churches.  This  town  w;u  the  abode  of  Ch 
II.  for  some  years.  It  is  twelve  miles 
of  Adrianople. 

DEMPSTER  OF  Cocbt,  the  name 
given,  in  Scotland,  to  the  common  exe 
or  hangman. 

DEMULCENT,  adj.  U\..  demaceo,  [ 
and  miUceo  to  soften.     Softening ; 
assuasive. 

Peas«,  being  deprived  of  any  aromatick  p*lli«l 
mild  and  ttrmHlcvnt  in  the  highest  degree  ;   bat,  I 
full  of  aerial  particles,  are  flatalpnt,  when  dll 
by  digestion.  ilrf 

Dr.Mtacr.NTS,  among    physicians, 
good   against   acrimonious    huninrii.     Sutk  M* 
the  roots  of  marshmallows,  while  lilies,  liq 
and  viper-grass,  the  five  emollient  her 

DEMU'll,  V.  a.  «cn.  &  n.  s.^      Ff.  i 

Demub'sbh,  >  lax.    den.^~ 

DEMUB'nacr.  3  from  tie,  tad i 

ro,  delay.  Tu  doubt  of:  aa  a  neuter  verb,  toi 
a  priKess  ;  to  pause  ;  doubt.  A  deiBurret  )■  A* 
fined  in  the  extract  from  Burns.  Dcmamf*  < 
iin  allowance  to  masters  of  ships  for  dHayi* 
them  in  port. 

t'pon  this  rub  the  English  ambssaado 
In  rfrmw.  and  so  sent  into  England  ia  tvcviv*  4 
lions  from  the  loida  uf  the  council.  "^I* 

The  laiwr  I  dtmmr ,-  for  in  their  Inoks 

Much  reason,  aod  ia  xb»n  ictioiu,  oft  i 

O  progeny  of  hvaveo.  empyrral  ChcoaM 
With  reason  hatli  dcvp  silence  aa^rfsa 
Seised  us,  ilmugh  undismayed. 

How  can  I  cVr  cipv-f^  la  hava  kar^ 
Having  immnttd  untu  bar  (avoai  ? 
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dcnwBdt,    litej   eupcci  from  us  a 
•tatkiB  IB  ti>ia(>  vhercin  tbt  devil  of  Del- 
Id  dnatr.  Browitc't  Vulgm  Emniri. 
I  llri*  pic*  Um  plaintiff  iemrnrrtd. 

Waittm^t  AfUfhrr, 
%\y  tho  hifiluisl  and  dearest  coocenii  of  a 
life  are  ia&aitety  leM  valuable  tiian  tiiosc  of 
pkl  sad  coiuequMitly  ought,  without  any 
lall*  to  b*  •acri£red  to  them,  wben^oovcr 
t  in  comjietittoa  with  ihcm.  Soulh. 

Ther«  the  kept  her  word  : 
«nth  rejoindcnand  replici. 
I  Wlla,  and  aa«wers  ttaffcd  with  Ilea, 
■r.  imparlaacr,  and  eaaoign, 
raaitica  ne'er  could  iuae  jotn.  ^^'fi- 

paomeihing  in  our  oompotitioo  that  lliinki 
Ikcadt,  and  raflecta  and  deliberato,  ditrr- 
M  donbt*.  coiuenta  and  denies ;  that  wills 
I  Mtolrea,  and  choaet,  and  reject*. 
BattUy. 
I  bat  doakle  his  attacks  ; 

Do,  and  we  go  snacks.  Popr. 
not  capital,    if  the  defendant 
I  indictineot.  Ace ,   whether  in  abatement 
ris«,  the  court  will  nut  give  jadgmcat  agaiiut 
r  VTcr,  but  final  judgment. 

Bwn%*f  Justice, 
signifies  an  abidinc;  in  point  of  law, 
$A  the  dcfcndaifi  j<nnt  iuue,  allowing  the 
I  me  u  laid  in  the  indictment.  Id. 

niKE,  aili.  tc  V.  n.  \   Fr.  de  boru 
jmittT,  oar.  J  from    Lat. 

Bkixc!^,  n.  i.  )  nianniTs.     Ofgood 

^  All  UiCM  words  liavb  been  used  in  a 
ptt;  but  now  cotninonly  mean  affected 
f  or  cnvily.  See  the  admirable  itltistra- 
N  Dryden .  Shaktpeare  xnes  demure  as 
I  rrrb,  and  demtirely  for  solemnly. 
I  lonly  rirgiiu  came  in  place, 
I  iaimre,  and  modest  gimc«. 

SpoHHr, 
rite  man,  that  have  secret  hearts 
(«iiai«nance*  i   yet  this   would  be 
}  abacing  of  yonr  rye  sometimes. 
Bacon, 
tnaed  from  a  eat  to  a  woman,  sat 
at  lh«  board's  end,  till  a  mouse  ran 
M. 

I  •  4tmm*  tnvel   of  regard,    I  tell   them  I 
aa  I  would  they  should  do  theirs. 
Shulupeare, 
Pot  on  a  sober  habit, 
M  rcapect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
•tyr-bookj  in  my  pocket,  look  dmsira/y.    Id, 

ftllle  drums  demirely  wake  the  sleepers  ! 
Id. 
m  Oelama,  with  her  modest  ayes, 
Mtflnalna,  shall  acquire  no  bononr, 
Wmf  span  ma.  Id. 

Cmm,  prasirt  nan,  deront  and  pure, 
%tr,  atajfaat,  and  demwre.  Milum. 

^nl  atood  Hyoocrisy  with  holy  leer, 
kk  mUlaf,  aM  imiun\$  looking  down ; 
B  hM  lb*  Atfg/"  nadeniealh  the  guwn. 

iVydot. 

I  hy  tmA  luoked  so  itmurt  as  if  there  had 
mw  Ml  D«t  sonl  in  her.  L'Etltattift. 

BM  hMtal  la   than  such  a  rbrerfnlnna,  as 
HMmI  le  antic  in  tliem  -,  though  her  moitth 


and  checks  obeyed  to  that    pretty  drmwreiu'M,  which 

the  more  one  marked,  the  more  one  would  judge  the 

poor  soul  apt  to  believe.  Sidney. 

Silent  when  glad  ^  affectionate  though  shy  ^ 

And  now  his  look  was  most  demmcly  sad  ; 

And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

Btatti*. 


DKMY,  ia  heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet for  any  charge  home  half, 
as  in-  a  demy-lion  rampant ;  gultt, 
name  Mai  lory. 


DEN.  Sai.  ben;  Belg.  denne  ;  Tent,  den  ; 
Ilal.  tanna.  A  carem;  a  low  place.  As  the 
termination  of  a  local  name,  says  Gibson's  Cam- 
den, it  may  signify  either  a  rallcy  or  a  woody 
place ;  for  the  Saxon  ben  imports  both. 

And  Jhcsus  scide  to  him,  foiis  ban  dennrt,  and 
briddis  of  hevene  ban  nestis  :  but  manno  soi^  hath 
not  where  ho  schal  rcstc  his  bed.      Wiciif.   Matt.  1. 

This  is  the  wandering  wood,  this  Errour's  den, 
A  monster  vile  whom  God  and  man  docs  bate  ; 
Tnerofore  I  read  beware.       Spenur.  Faerie  Queene. 

They  here  dispersed,  some  in  the  air,  lomr  ou  thn 
earth,  some  in  the  waters,  some  amongst  the  minerals. 
deaf,  and  eaves  under  tho  earth.  Hvuker, 

What,  shall  theyseck  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there  t  ShaJupenre 

Whose  attempt 

At  iirst  against  mankind  ao  well  bad  llirived 

In  Adam's  overthrow  ;  and  led  their  tnarch 

From  bell's  deep-vaulted  dtn  to  dwell  in  light. 

UiUm. 

Tis  then  the  shapelesa  brar  hti  dm  foisakea  j 
In  woods  and  6eld>  ■->  wide  dcatruction  makca. 

i>rydOT. 

! DENARIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  chief  silver 
coin  among  the  Romans,  worth,  in  our  money, 
about  7V-  al  St.  id.  per  ounce,  or  8)i/.  when 
bullion  is  high-priced.  It  was  about  the  size  ol 
a  six-pence,  but  much  thicker,  and  had  the  em- 
peror's head  on  tlie  one  side ;  the  figures  on  the 
reverse  were  various.  In  our  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  tlie  denarius  is  called  a  p«nny. 
See  Matt.  xxii.  19. 

DENA'V,  n.  t.  A  word  formed  between  deny 
and  nay.     Denial;  refusal. 

DENBIGH,  a  borough,  market,  and  fair  town 
in  tlie  county  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales.  It 
occupies  the  side  of  a  steep  limestone  rock,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  its 
once  noble  castle,  and  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  admired  and  fertile  vale  of  the 
Clwyd.  The  population  is  returned  at  3,786. 
The  old  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  (ledestal 
on  which  the  castle  rests,  and  the  new  town  ex 
tends  down  the  side  of  the  hill  in  one  long  and 
handsome  avenue,  nearly  a  length  of  one  mile. 
Mere  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  town  hall,  a  public 
dispensary,  an  old  established  banking  house, 
and  two  hiree  inns.  The  corpomtion  consists  of 
an  alderman,  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder  and  two 
coroners.  Denbigh  is  contributing  with  Khulhyn 
and  other  places  in  sending  one  member  to  par- 
liament, and  derived  its  charter  from  king  C  harle* 
II.  The  parish  church,  usually  call»l  Whit- 
church, lies  oae  mile  from  the  town,  and  con- 
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tains  the  tombi  of  liumplirey  Llwyd,  tbc  antiqua- 
rian, Edwards,  the  Cambrian  Shakspeare,  and 
of  ilichard  Myddleton,  father  of  Hugh,  who 
brought  the  New  River  to  London.  Tlie  castle 
owes  itn  greatness  to  Henry,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  also  enclosed  the  town  with  walls,  and, 
after  nassinir  through  various  owners,  it  was 
granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the  earl  of  I.eiceslcr. 
I'his  last  proprietor  raised  here  the  walls  of  the 
first  protestaiit  church  erected  in  Great  Briliiin, 
but  neglected  to  cumplele  his  desi^  :  the  ruins 
stand  upon  the  rock  opposite  St.  Hilary's  chapel. 
There  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  fine 
castle  of  Denbigh  more  worthy  of  historic 
recollection  llian  the  gallant  stand  it  made  for 
king  Charles,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
William  Salisbury.  Near  the  lower  termination 
of  the  main  street,  stand  the  remains  of  a  Car- 
melite church  desecrated  into  a  malt-kiln,  but 
still  in  excellent  preservation. 

DENBIGIISHIRK,  one  of  six  counties  into 
which  North  Wales  is  divided.  It  presents  a 
front  to  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  north,  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Flintshire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire. 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery  shires  enclose  it  on 
the  south, — and  Caernarvonshire  constitutes  its 
Doundary  on  the  west.  Its  dimensions  are  39 
niles  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  23, 
and  its  area  occupies  410,000  acres  of  land. 
Tlie  population  is  calculated  at  83,167.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  inclined  to  a  mountainous 
character,  but  the  soil  in  many  places  remark- 
ably rich.  Two  ranges  of  elevated  hills  per- 
vade the  county,  and  preserve  a  parallelism  to 
each  other  during  their  Icngtlis  :  one  rises  from 
the  sea,  and  crossing  over  near  (Jwytherin,  and 
theme  to  Cerig-y-druidion,  falls  in  with  the 
masses  of  Merionethshire;  Moel  Eiddyn,  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  the  chain,  stands  1660 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Clwydian 
hills  extend  a  length  of  thirty,  miles  and  overhang 
the  celebrated  vale  of  Clwyd,  whence  the  origin 
of  their  name.  Rising  near  the  s«a  at  St. 
Asaph's,  they  culminate  in  Moel  Fammau,  and 
descend  gradually  towards  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Llangollen.  Tlie  lowest  point,  Moel  Fammau, 
attains  a  height  of  1845  feet  above  the  sea,  and  this 
has  been  judiciously  selected  by  the  Cumbrians 
as  the  site  of  a  handsome  obelisk,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  happy  accomplishment  of 
a  fifty  years'  reign  by  king  George  III.  Tlie 
vales  of  Clwyd,  Llanrwst,  Lhingollen,  and  the 
maritime  portion  of  the  county,  are  both  beau- 
tiful and  fertile,  while  the  higher  grounds,  occu- 
pying one-third  of  the  whole  surface,  are,  from 
neglect,  in  a  very  unproductive  state.  The  six 
hundreds  into  which  the  county  is  divided  are 
called  nromfield,Chirk,Isa1ed.  Isdu1as,Yale,and 
Uhuthyn  :  these  are  ecclesiastically  partitioned 
into  fifty  parishes,  most  of  which  are  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St.  Asaph.  The  towns  are  larger  than 
those  of  llie  otncr  Welsh  counties;  Wrexham 
is  (I.e  most  iiopulous,  Denbigh  an  ancient 
borough,  Uliuttiyn  the  awize  town,  also  a  con- 
tributing borough,  besides  Llanrwst,  AbcrgcUe, 
and  Kuabon,  in  which  weekly  markets  arc 
held.  The  Dec  is  the  noblest  river  which 
waters  the  county,  but  the  Conway  is  the 
most  useful,  being  navigable  for    twelve  mile* 


from  its  emlwuchure :  the  other*  arc  the 
Aled,  Alen,  Clwyd,and  the  Ceiriog,  which  i 
rates  England  from  Wales  in  the  valley  of  C 
The  principal  lakes  arc  the  Elwy,  Aled,  i 
Conway,  in  which  the  rivers  bearing  their  nu 
respectively  originate.  Tliese  all  abound  io  I 
but  are  devoid  of  the  picturesque  soenoj  nl 
characterizes  the  other  Welsh  pools.  TmJ' 
artificial  navitntion  established  here  is  a  1 
of  the  Ellesmcre  canal,  which  is  fed  by  ! 
Dee,  crosses  the  vale  of  Llangollen  by  an  j 
duct  of  twenty-one  arches,  called  Pont-yn 
and  passing  to  Chirk  is  conducted 
Ceiriog  by  a  second  aqueduct  of  mn«| 
arches.  Iron  is  manufactured  at  Kuabon,  \ 
as  well  as  at  Chirk,  coal  of  a  superior  qu 
worked.  Tlie  woollen  manufacture  i« 
very  generally  over  the  county :  the  slat 
exists  only  on  the  borders,  but  agriculture  i 
a  universal  dominion  here.  But  few  rental 
of  military  antiquity  are  found  here :  of  then 
castles  of  Denbigh  and  Rhuthyn  are  the  ■ 
interesting  ;  and,  of  the  few  monastic 
ments,  the  abbeys  of  V'alle-Crucij 
fine  church  at  Denbigh,  now  desecrated 
malt-kiln,  are  the  principal.  The  county  i 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  ' 
Wrexham,  Holt,  Denbigh,  and  Rhn 
third.  The  ancient  family  of  Fielding] 
the  earldom  of  Denbigh. 

DENDERA,  a  town  of  E^pt,  on 
side  of  the  Nile,  at  the  edge  of  a  small  1 
tile  plain,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  tii 
the  town  are  remarkably  magnilicenc  ruin 
posed  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Scrapis,  or^ 
The  portico  contains  twenty-four  colu 
three  rows,  each  above  twenty-two  feel 
cumference,  thirty-two  feel  high,  and 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  great  peculiarity 
sists  in  the  square  capitals,  with  a  front 
Isis  on  each  side,  the  effect  of  which,  thM 
singular,  is  by  no  means  unpleasiog.  AUj 
walls  and  ceilings  of  tlie  interior  are 
with  sculptures,  which  display  the  high 
feciion  of  EgyptiaB  art.  They  have  orig 
been  covered  with  paint,  the  brilliant  i 
which  partially  remain.  The  subjects  i 
religious  ceremonies,  priests,  offeriii 
and  human  sacrifices.  Isis,  with  Ofil 
her,  forms  the  grand  theme  of  repr 
There  are  also  numerous  astronomical  | 
the  ceilings;  of  these  two  indiacs  hav 
ticular  degree,  attracted  the  attenlf 
learned,  who  have  been  much  divided  a* 
dale  when  they  were  formed.  De  U  Lande  i 
fix  their  period  atSOOO  years  Mgu,  or  1300  I 
the  Christian  era;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  a  dm 
to  consider  Ihera  as  mnch  more  modern, 
probably  formed  in  the  reign  of  Til>«ma«. 
the  side  of  the  great  temple  is  > 
supposed  to  liave  been  dedicated '' 
figure  is  dispUyed  on  the  cupitalis ;  ouij 
object  of  adoration  seems  to  he  an  in 
in  which  may  be  dislinguiiihed  the  atl 
character  of  the  young  llnrpocrilrs.  Mr. 
milton  is  of  opinion,  that  seventl  of  those  i 
lures  may  have  been  raised  in  the  time  i 
I'lolemies;  and  the  nanies  of  Tibenos  andj 
Roman  emperors,  which  he  foum.  iki 
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ive   that  repairs  wetc  made  at  that 
Ttie  whole  of  these  edifices,  witli  the 
of  one  (iropylon,  is  contained  within  a 
feet,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall. 
Icnnie,  a  great  number  of  modem 
been  erected,  so  as  often  to  hide 
from  »iew. 

son,  one  of  our  latest  travellers  in 
describes  this  spot :  '  The  scene  of 
amdesquare,  and  consists  of  houses 
'  It,  that  hsTe  been  repcateilly  over- 
creiy  restoration,  the  new  housci 
built  on  the  top.    The  first  thing  that 
Ike  ej'e  of  the  trareller,  on  the  edge  of 
dl  field  of  ruins,  is  a  small  square  slone 
^witb  four  columns  ;  it  has  an  unfinished 
Mt,  tad  is  without  hieroglyphics.     It  is 
It  sty  for  what  purpose  this  edifice  Wiis 
I;  it  looks  like  a  potter's  lodge,  or  habi- 
K  the  KuarJmn  of  the  precincts  of  the 
lod  I  sliould  not  liarc  mentioi>ed  it  at 
It  not  been  constructed  of  the  same  spe- 
oe  with  the  temple  itself;  and  as 
ire  been  brouglit  thither  from  a 
and  at  a  ^eat  expense,  it  is  pro- 
d)is    insignificant    fabric  was  con- 
ilb  it  for  religious  purposes.     Advancing 
(or  sereFil  hundred  yards  among  the 
we  came  to  an  elegant  gatetrny,  or 
isalsoof  sand-stone,  well  hewn, 
ly  covered  with  sculpture  and  hie- 
lenuirkably  well  cut.     Immediately 
centre  of  ttie  doorway  is  the  beautiful 
craament,  usually  called   the  globe, 
and  wing*,  embleinalic  of  the  glo- 
i  pemd  in  the  nirv  finnament  of  heaven, 
ti    and     diri-clcil     in     his    course    by 
Ml  wisdom   of  the    Deity.    The   lub- 
■molOEy  of    Scnpturr,     *  the    sun   of 
kMM  umII    arise   with   healing   in   hit 
Mutd  uot  be  more  accurately,  or  more 
ally  represented  to  the  human  eye,  than 
dq^t  ilevice.      To   this   succeed   re- 
ttooa  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  their  son  ilorus, 
BHlioiia  of  priests  and  people  advancing 
rbeOMgc,  and  presenting  their  offerings 
MCa.    Paanng  under  the  gateway,  we 
friodpil  devices  on  each  side  of  the 
b  be  IM  t«eptre  of  Utirii  altematinE 
he,  representing  the  leller  T,  suspended 
He;  or,  to  ipeak  more  correctly,  with  a 

to  '•■*•;   it  has  been  called  the 
lite  key  of  tlie  Nile,  and  is  honored 
designations.'     Vol.  i.  185 — IB7. 

considers  this  as  the  si^n,  or 

mentioned  in  the   Vul;;aie   l.atin 

Ezekiel  ii.  -I ;  and  there  intimated  as 

tign  of  life  and  salvation  to  iliose  who 

Some  of  the  ffniale  figures  are  ad- 

1,  and  exhibit  a  remarkable  inild- 

fe  and  expression.    The  remains  of 

lie*  still  exist.     Ilie  largest  of  the>e  is 

of  fine  preservation,  and  is  emphati- 

the   temple   of    Dcndera.     It   it 

:riJ<e<l  by   Dr.  Richardson,  whose 

well  as  liu  dis<]iiisitinn  on  Kgyplian 

<lot  easily  adiml  of  abiidgmciil.  We 


only  remark,  that  lie  controverts  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  the  splendid  sculptures  in 
the  pro-naos,  which  have  lately  arrived  at  I'aris, 
are  a  zodiac  ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  supportii' 
by  some  eminent  French  literati.  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  original  with  pari 
of  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt ;  to  the  ele- 
gant execution  of  which  he  gives  the  just  tribute 
of  praise,  but  he  announces  it  to  be  extremely 
incorrect  in  every  part.  It  is  242  miles  south  of 
Cairo,  and  forty-eight  S.S.  E.  of  Girge. 

DKNDERMONDE,3  handsomc'lown  of  the 
N'-thcrlnnds,  with  a  strong  citadel.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  marshes  and  fine  meadows,  which 
the  inhabitants  can  lay  under  water  when  they 
please,  and  seated  at  the  conAnx  of  the  Uender 
and  Scheldt,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Ghent,  and 
nineteen  south-west  of  Antwerp.  InhabiLints 
5000.  In  1667  the  town  was  besieged  by  Louis 
XIV,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  tliu  inha- 
bitants having  opened  the  sluices.  The  vicinity 
is  very  fertile. 

DENDIIACIIATF-S,  in  natural  history,  from 
tiWoov,  a  tree,  and  axarijc,  an  agate ;  the  name 
iisod  by  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and 
beautiful  species  of  agate,  the  ground  of  which  is 
whitish,  variegated  with  veins  of  a  brighter 
white.  These  veins  are  beautifully  disposed  in 
a  number  of  various  figures;  but  generally  in 
many  concentric  irregular  circles,  drawn  round 
one  or  more  points.  It  is  common  also,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  slone,  to  find  very  beautiful 
delineations  of  trees,  mosses,  sea  plants,  and  the 
like,  to  elegantly  expressed,  that  many  have  er- 
roneously taken  them  for  real  [ilants  included 
in  the  substance  of  the  stone;  whence  the  name. 
DENDROLOGY,  n.  $.  AivJ^uv  and  Xoydc. 
The  natural  history  of  trees. 

DENDROMETER.from  J.^ipov,  a  tree,  and 
fUTfitt,  to  measure ;  an  inslruDient  so  called  from 
its  use  in   measuring   trees.    This   iusliumeiit 
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coDststs  of  a  semictrcle  A,  divided  into  two 
quadrants,  and  gndualed  from  the  middle ; 
upon  the  diameter  B  there  hangs  a  plummet  L 
for  fixing  the  instrument  in  a  vertical  position  ; 
there  is  also  a  chord  D  parallel  to  the  diameter, 
and  a  radius  R,  passing  at  right  angles  through 
the  dtanieter  and  chord.  From  a  point  on  the 
radius  hangs  an  altimeter  C,  between  the  chord 
and  diameter,  to  which  is  fixed  a  small  semi- 
circle G,  and  a  screw,  to  confine  it  in  any  posi- 
tion. The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form 
the  same  angle  with  the  radius  of  the  instrument, 
as  the  tree  forms  with  the  horiion,  is  divided 
from  its  centre  both  ways  into  forty  equal  parts; 
and  these  parts  are  again  subdivided  into  halves 
and  quarters.  Upon  the  small  semicircle  G,  on 
which  is  accounted  the  quantity  of  the  angle 
made  by  tlie  altimeter  and  radius,  are  expressed 
degrees,  and  the  radius  is  numbered  with  the 
same  scale  of  divisions.  There  is  also  a  nonius 
to  the  small  semicircle,  which  shows  thequantity 
of  an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.  There  is  also 
a  groove  in  the  radius,  that  slides  across  the 
axis,  by  means  of  a  screw  I,  working  between 
the  chord  and  semicircle  of  the  instrument ;  and 
this  screw  is  turned  by  the  key  O.  The  principal 
use  of  this  instruir>ent  is  for  measuring  the  length 
and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or 
oblique,  to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  situa- 
tion of  the  plane  on  which  it  rests,  or  of  any 
figure,  whether  regular  or  irreinilar,  and  also  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  boughs,  by  mere  in- 
spection. 

DENDHOPHOIU,  from  livlpov,  a  tree,  and 
fipu,  to  bear;  Iree-bearers.  In  antiquity,  priests 
who  matched  in  procession,  carrying  branches  of 
trees  in  tlieir  hands,  in  honor  of  some  god,  as 
Bacchus.  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  &c.  The  college  of 
the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  ancient 
marbles ;  and  we  frequently  see,  in  basso  relievos, 
llie  bacchanals,  represented  aj  men,  carrying  little 
shrubs  or  branches  of  trees. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  English 
poet,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1615;  but  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Enghnd.  In  ttJ'lt  he 
published  a  tragedy,  called  The  Sophy,  which 
was  much  admired;  and,  in  1043,  wrote  his 
famous  poem  called  Cooper's  Ilill,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dryden,  wdl  ever  be  a  standard  of 
good  writing.  Denham  was  sent  ambassador 
from  Charles  11.  to  the  king  of  Poland;  and  at 
tlie  Restoration  was  made  lurveyor-general  of 
his  buildings,  and  created  kni^lil  of  the  Bath. 
On  obtainini;  this  post,  tie  ii  said  in  have  re- 
nounced his  poetry  for  more  important  studies; 
though  he  afterwards  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  on 
the  death  of  Cowliry.  He  died  at  his  office,  in 
Whitehall,  in  ItitiB. 

OuNutM  fPixon,  lieutenant-colonel)) eminent 
by  his  expedition  to  cential  Africa,  was  horn  at 
London  in  the  year  I78G,  and,  after  completing 
his  studies  at  school,  was  placed  with  a  soli- 
citor; but,  in  1811,  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  and  served  in  the  peninsular  wars. 
After  the  general  peace  ho  was  reduced  to  half 
pay,  and,  in  1819,  mu  admitted  In  the  senior 
department  of  the  Iloyal  Military  ("oUece  at 
Famham.  In  1823-4  he  wa»  engai;vd,  in  com- 
pany with  captain  Clappcrton  und  doctor 
Oudn'^y,  in  etploring  the  central  regions  of  Af- 


rica. See  Clappieto*.  Hiscouragey 
lirmness,  perseverance  and  moderation, 
ener>;etie  disposition,  and  his  conciliati 
ners,  peculiarly  fiitetl  him  for  such  at 
taking.  The  narrative  of  the  discoreriel 
travellers  was  drawn  up  by  Denham. 
he  proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  supeH 
of  the  liberated  Africans,  and,  in  1828j 
pointed  lieulenant-govemor  of  the  coli 
on  the  ninth  of  June,  in  the  same  yeal 
attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  after  m  Qj 
few  days.  '| 

DENIAL,  DrsiEB.     See  Dext. 

DENIE'R,  n.  *.     Lat.  demnm.     [| 
nounced   as  deneer,  in  two  syllables, 
denomination  of  French  money ;  the  Iwt 
of  a  sous. 


You  will  not  pay  for  the  gUucs  yon  1»' 
— No,  not  a  lUmer. 


-aS 


Dekicr  is  a  small  French  copper 
which  twelve  make  a  sol.  There  arc  t\ 
of  deniers,  the  one  Toumois,  the  other  i 
the  latter  of  which  is  worth  a  fourth  p( 
than  the  former.  Denier  is  also  the  iu| 
small  weight,  used  in  assaying  silver,  i 
carat,  used  in  trj'ing  and  expressing  ikfl 
of  gold,  it  is  rather  imat:inary  than  rcaj 
whole  mass  of  silver,  whatever  be  its  « 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  twelve  den« 
as  many  twelfth  parts,  as  it  conlains 
silver,  it  is  called  silver  of  so  many  deal 
Thus  sterling  silver,  of  eleven  deniers  | 
mixture,  of  which  eleven  parts  are  pa 
and  one  part  copper.  Each  denier  i»  j 
to  he  divided  into  twenty-lour  grain*;  ■ 
estimating  pure  silver  at  6t.  per  oz.,  anl 
sterling  silver  is  worth  St.  6d, ;  and  thai 
of  any  quantity  of  silver  can  be  calcula 
the  utmost  exactness  to  half  a  grain  q 
or  half  a  farthing  in  value  per  oz.  Tli^ 
and  grains,  used  by  the  assaymastersi 
purpose,  are  real  weights,  made  with  l| 
scrupulous  exactness  in  the  above  ptop4| 
each  other. 

DE'MGRATR.v.  0.  J      Lat.    demigi 
Denicra'tiok,  n.  t.    \  lU   and 
blacken ;  to  make  black. 

DEN'IZEN,or  |  Either.! 
DENizoN.ti.n.&n.r.r  from  old  Fr- 4i 
DEMiZ/t'Tios,  n.  I.  ^  giving (lib«itj)( 
Dane's  son,  the  son  of  a  Dane,  accoraiil 
JohnsoD,  from  the  Danes  being  made 
Alfred.  A  freeman  ;  a  stranger  made  ftij 
Welsh  is  dinatJJifn,  a  man  of  the  city  ;  a| 
iyrf(/,  free  of  the  city).     To  make  free-     ' 

Denisen  if  »  Brii'uh  lav  t«rm,  wUich 
and  Aaglea  fouud  hcr«  and  rrtoioed. 

That  the  men    Irith  were  irpvied 
by  tho  chortrn  n(  JtmzmHtit,  wUch  la  \ 
puichaMd  by  th<*m. 

Prid«,  lun,  cov<<tu«,  bvloit  Mv 
To  thr«<  ibro*  placri,  yet  all 
Min)cled  ihua,  th«ir  iitoe  is  inr«at« 
Falwkood  i*  d«m:tfte(i,  finite  la  bMbaHJ 

Dcif  trcK,  in  law,  an  alien  made  i 
the  king's  letters  tnient ;  olherwh 
naison,  because   '  nis  Irgitimalion  : 
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toation*  r«gi(,  from  ihe  king's  g^ft.'    A  denizen 

sin  a  kind   of  middle  state  between  an  alien 

•sd  t  n»tur»l-boni  subject,  and  partakes  of  hotli 

«C  thtra.     tie  tnay  taie  lands   by  purchaise  or 

4(Tiv,  which  an  alien  may  not ;  but  cannot  take 

Vf  raVctritance :  for  his  parvnt,  through  whom 

k(  miut  claim,   bein;;   an    alien,  had  no  inbe- 

lilibV;  Mood ;  and,  therefore,  could  convey  none 

to  iKt  wn :  ana,  upon  a  like  defect  of  blood,  the 

isocota  deniten,  bcm  before  d en iiat ion,  cannot 

tnvnit  to  biro ;  but  his  issue,  born  after,  may. 

Ataiten  it  not  excused  from  paying  the  alien's 

i«tj,nd90me  other  mercantile  burdens.     Aod 

W  iiuni  can  be  ot  the  pnvy  council,  or  either 

Wa*  of  parliament,  or  have  any  office  of  trust, 

ati  to  military,  or  be  capable  of  any  grant  of 

badi.tii:  from  the  crown. 

DLNM.\N  (Dr.  Tliomas),  an  eminent  pliysi- 
dmmi  medical  writer,  was  bom  at  Bakewell,  in 
ftBtjlhire,  in  1 733,  w  hcTi- his  father  was  a  respect- 
rill  ipoiheeary  ;  on  whose  death,  he  was,  for  some 
tmt,  m  utistaDt  to  his  elder  brother.  He  af- 
mirii  came  to  London,  and  attended  at  St. 
Oeofif't  Hospital :  he  then  entered  the  navy,  as 
Igtun'i  mate,  and  in  1 767,  was  made  surgeon  of 
a  £t^  In  1763  he  quitted  tlie  navy,  after  having 
Mn«duilheexpedition  against  Belleisle.  His  first 
fiMicilioD  was  in  London,  An  Essay  on  Puer- 
ptnl  F»»CT,  which  was  well  received ;  but  his  pro- 
■•lioittl  prospects  were  so  little  satisfactory,  that 
W  w«  happy  to  obtain  the  situation  of  surgeon 
Is  OM  of  the  royal  yachts,  which  brought  nim  in 

•  ahiy  of  £70  a-year,  without  interrupting  his 
P^Ow.  He  was  shortly  after  (1770)  chosen 
J^^y^ijiician  and  man-midwife  to  tlie  Middle- 
**»  noipital,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  latter 
■^^  of  practice.     He  thus  slowly  emerged 

o^Kurity  into   the   roost   extensive    prac- 

*»«  appointed   licentiate    in    midwifery 

:    of  Physicians  in   1783,  and,  six 

Hinorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 

..,,uurgh.      After  the  death   of  Dr. 

^•n  Hunter,  be  was  considered  as  the  most 

t  obstetrical   practitioner   in  tlie   melro- 

Uu  great  work,  is  The  Introduction  to  the 

^of  Midwifery,  which,  with  his  Apho- 

fc»  the  Use  of  Junior  Practitioners,  claims 

|.--*  m  every  medical  library.     In  the  decline 

?*•    Dr.  Denman  relinquished  the  more  labo- 

t>9n  of  his  practice  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir 

_^  '  Croft,  and  became  a  consulting  physi- 

•r^  Ills  dt.iith,  which  was  sudden,  took  place 

""T-rr,-.  ,  .18,5 

Q  ,  one  of  the  most  ancient  mo- 

~     ,  ....  ..uiopc,  comprehends  the  peninsula 

.    '■*tl>nd,    SItswick,    IloUtein,   and    Lauen- 
y  ^^)  the  continent ;  and  the  islands  of  Zealand, 
Laugeland,  I'alster,  Laaland,  Bomholni, 
and  several  others  in  the  Baltic.     Den- 
Fruper  is  that  part  of  Scandinavia  which 
ly  wfnt    by  the  name  of  Cimbrica  Cher- 
It  is  every  where  bounded  by  the  sea, 
M  its  southeni  frontier  in  Holstein,  and 
northward  from  aboot  53"  30' to  57*30' 
■.  1. 1-  from  llie  ri^bt  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to 
j,^    "  .)int    of  Jutland.    This  main-land 

H^  !  into  three   divisions,  of  which 

ljj,*!-ciu   ■1,(11.1,  the  southMD,  Sleswick  the  cen- 

*  and  Jutland  the  northern  province,   each 


lies: 


being  governed  by  laws  aod  institutions,  occa- 
sionally very  dissimilar  ;  and  contains,  logethe 
with  llie  adjacent  islands,  a  territory   of  about 
22,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  aboat 
1,636,000  tphabiuuits,  llius  uistributed  : 


Jutland  contains 

400,000 

Zealand  (including  Copenhagen), 

Funeo,  and  other  islands, 

550,000 

Sleswick         .... 

300,000 

Holstein         .... 

350,000 

Lauenburgh 

35,000 

Ua 


1,635,000 

Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  the  settlements 
of  Denmark  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  are  supposed  to  add  about  165,000  more 
to  the  population  in  the  following  proportions : 

Iceland 50,000 

Faroe  Isles       ....  5,500 

East  and  West  Indies  and  Africa     100,000 


155,500 


The  dismemberment  of  Norway  from  Denmark, 
which  took  place  in  1814,  abstracted  full  one- 
third  of  her  population  and  strength,  that 
ancient  possession  of  the  Danish  cruwn  being 
estimated  to  contain  at  that  period  900,000  in- 
habitants. Denmark  receivea  from  Sweden,  in 
exchange,  Swedish  Poroerania,  which  she  again 
parted  with  to  Prussia  for  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burgh,  and  a  sum  of  money. 

Her  remaining  territory  is,  however,  compact, 
and  well  situated  for  commerce.  The  aspect  of 
the  continental  part  is  flat  and  undiverslfietl, 
containing  neither  mountains  nor  rivers  of  any 
magnitude,  but  it  is  in  an  excellent  general  stale 
of  cultivation ;  and,  in  the  character  of  its  cli- 
mate and  rich  pasturage,  very  much  resembling 
our  own  country. 

It  is  largely  indented  by  the  sea,  and  pos- 
sesses numerous  creeks  and  bays,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal lakes,  but  only  one  canal  of  importance, 
that  of  Kiel.  This  will  admit  veuels  of  120 
tons  burden,  and  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Eyder  at  Kendsburg,  where  the  river  becomes 
navigable,  thus  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  or  through  105  miles  of 
territory.  Its  length  is  twenN-two  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  at  top  100  feet,  at  bottom 
tifty-four,  and  depth  ten  feet.  It  was  begun  in 
1777,  and  completed  in  1785,  at  an  expense  of 
£800,000  sterling.  During  the  late  war  between 
3000  and  4000  vessels  annually  passed  through 
it,  but  in  time  of  peace  the  number  is  diminished. 
It  has  much  improved  the  iotenuil  trade  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein. 

The  revenue  of  Denmark  fluctuates  between 
£1,700,000  and  £2,000,000,  about  £120,000  of 
which  arises  from  the  dues  of  the  Sound :  the 
national  debt  is  nominally  £15,000,000.  The 
military  force  somewhat  exceeds  20,000  men ; 
the  naval  force  is  only  4000  men  in  service,  but 
capable  of  being  increased  with  great  Sicility,  at 
there  are  between  14,000  and  15,000  registered 
seamen.  The  seafaring  people  of  the  kingdom 
are  altogether  little  short  of  50,000. 
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Tlieie  are  no  mineral  proiluctious  in  Den- 
mark of  any  commercial  importance ;  salt  is 
made  in  considcrible  qiiaiitilies  from  the  lime 
spring]  of  Oldesloe  ;  and  a  little  coal  is  found  ; 
but  lurf  is  the  great  article  of  fuel.  Bolh  lim- 
ber and  salt  are  imported  largely.  The  agricul- 
tural produce  consists  of  wheal,  in  small  quan- 
tity, barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes ;  die 
last  Tcry  largely.  Excellent  madder  also  abounds, 
and  hops,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  partially 
culiivaled.  Gardens  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
Arak,  the  great  kitchen  garden  of  the  capital. 
The  horned  callle  and  horses  are  very  superior ; 
in  Ilolstein  are  some  of  the  best  working  breeds 
of  both,  that  are  known  :  ibe  expurtalion  of 
horses  is  said  to  amount  lo  1200  or  ISOO  an- 
nually, valued  at  from  f  160,000  lo  £200,000 
sterling.  Milch  cattle  are  also  well  managed 
here  :  butter  and  cheese  abound :  tne  sheep, 
tliough  recently  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
.merino,  and  other  breeds,  are  still  inferior. 
'  There  are  now  better  meadows,  and  more 
hedges  and  walls  in  Denmark,'  says  Mr.  Lou- 
den, '  ihan  in  any  country  of  Germany  of  the 
same  extent.'  Here  was  founded,  in  16136,  the 
first  veterinary  school  in  Germany.  'Artificial 
(grasses  and  herbage  plants  enter  into  most  rota- 
tions, and  rye-grass  is  perhaps  more  sown  in 
Holslem  than  any  where,  excepting  in  England. 
In  a  word,  considering  the  disadvantages  of 
climate,  the  agriculture  of  Denmark  is  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  that  of  any  other  kingdom  of 
Germany.'  Fishing  in  the  bays  and  creeks  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  ;  the  most  important 
branch  is  the  herring  fishery  ;  beds  of  oysters 
and  muscles  are  not  uncommon  :  and  fresh  water 
fish  abound  in  several  arms  of  the  Daltic,  so 
little  is  that  sea  imprepiatcd  with  salt. 

Denmark  has  pnrsued  a  studiously  pacific 
policy  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the 
consequence,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  lute 
wais  of  the  French  revolution,  weit!  the  unmter- 
rupted  improvement  and  extension  of  her  com- 
merce. In  1800  she  possessed  above  2000 
merchant  men,  30,000  seamen,  and  S.SO.OOO  tons 
of  shippir>g.  During  oar  second  war  with 
France  these  were  in  a  stale  of  rapid  increase, 
but  the  seiiirrc  of  her  navy  in  1807  by  Great 
Britain,  and  tlie  consequent  breach  between  the 
two  countries,  permitted  her  no  longer  to  carry 
on  a  neutral  trade,  and  she  has  scarcely  to  the 
present  time  recovered  the  blow.  The  chief 
intercourse  of  the  Danes  is  with  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  the  lialtic,  with  F.ngland,  Holland, 
France,  and  the  Mc<liteminean. 

They  have  found  the  benefit  of  a  general  car- 
rymg  trade  ao  considerable,  that  they  have 
pushed  It  with  success,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
(where  their  flag  is  respected  by  the  Baibary 
stales,  equally  with  that  of  stronger  powers), 
and  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
whale  fislicry,  likewise,  employs  ■  considerable 
portion  of  their  seamen,  and  in  the  West  India 
trade  tliey  have  about  seventy  sail  of  merchant- 
men. Tbeir  connexion  with  the  Guinea 
and  Gold  coasts  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
disrontinucd  since  their  booouble  abolition  of 
Jie  slave  trade  in  1803. 

The  princi|ial  exportk  from  Denmark  lo  Eng- 


land are  skins,  raw  hides,  and,  wlicn 
laws  permit,  oats.  Until  lately  the  i 
sive  part  of  llie  trade  between  the  Iwn  i 
was  timber  from  Nonvay.  The  imp 
England  are  manufactured  articles,  and  ( 
produce.  Tlie  duties  on  tlie  impona 
foreign  commodities  into  Denmark  are  h^ 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  with  the  exc«| 
the  following  articles,  are  alloweil  to  be  inn 
viz.  sugar,  either  raw  or  refined,  comifl 
European  ports,  j)orcclain,  colored 
cards,  roasted  coffee,  printed  calicoes,  i 
kinds  of  woollen  cloth. 

In  1797  the  government  laid  open  the  [ 
the  F-ast  Indies  (previously  monopolM 
Danish  East  India  Company),  to  all  privil 
chants.  Similar  liberal  regulations  ha«| 
made  with  regard  to  intercourse  with  Um 
Indian  possessions.  The  Icelandic  In 
laid  open  by  an  ordinance  from  the  king! 
the  close  of  1816.  'Die  exports  of  D 
to  this  distant  part  of  her  dominions  u 
wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  spices,  toged 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  timber,  anil  hi 
The  vessels  generally  sail  thither  in  M 
June,  and  return  with  salt  fish,  whale  oil, 
cloth,  woollen  stockings,  gloves  hides, 
feathers,  and  Eider-down.  All  the  n4 
supplies  for  the  Greenland  colonies  axt 
milted  from  the  parent  country  ;  and  oil, 
bone,  seal-skins,  and  other  articles,  fumtf 
the  fisheries  in  the  adjacent  seas,  arc  t 
return.  The  manufactures  of  Deumi 
confined  to  the  supply  of  her  own  niol 
inon  wants :  and  it  is  necessary  lo  impoi 
ware,  printed  cottons,  and  linen.  The  pi 
manufacture  is  carried  on  by  the  cova 
A  late  return  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  U 
mukes  tlieir  number  forty-six  ;  that  ofpai 
twenty-two;  iron  foundries  four. 

The  constitution    of  Denmark  was  of 
Gothic  original.     The  convention  of  th* 
even  including  the  representatives  of  th 
or  peasants,  elected  the  king,  having  si 
gartl  to  the  sor  of   their  late  nionardi, 
however,  lliey  made  no  scruple  of  seltinj 
if  they  rjcemed  him  unworthy  of  the  ro] 
nily.     The  convention  enacted  laws;  i'4 
the  great  offices  of  slate ;  debated  all  afl 
biting  to  commerce,  peace,  war,  and  all 
and  occasionally  gave  their  consent  to  1 
position  of  necessary  taxes.     The  king  * 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  people.     His 
was  lo  see  justice  administered  im|iarti 
command  the  army  in  lime  of  war  ;  toei 
industry,    religion,    arts,  and  sciences; 
watch  over  the  interests  of  his  subji 
by  the  revolution,  in  tCCO,  the  constitm 
new-modelled,  and    it  was  declared  thii 
hcrcditaiy    kings    of    Denmark    ami    I 
should  be  in  eli'ect,  and  ought  to  li«  estca 
their   subjects,   the   only   suiircme    licoix 
earth ;  they  shall  be  above  all  biini* n  latl 
shall  acknowledge,  in  all  ecclesmstititl 
aflTairs,  no  higher  power  but  Gixi  aloni 
king  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  making  ai 
preling  the  laws ;  of  abroualin^,  addmg 
di.<pensing  with  them.     He  may  also 
the  laws  which  cillirr  he   or   his 
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'••  'tn:  lliis  royal  law,  wliich 
and  be  coii.^idpreU  as 

lit:^.    „.  ilie  state.     lie  has  tlie 

ieclanngwar,  making  |ieace,  imposing 
i  levyirii;  conlnbutioos  of  all  sorts,' 
It  i«  finiilly  aililed,  '  If  tliere  is  any 
liar  which  ha^  not  been  expressly  spe- 
I  sliall  be  comprised  in  Uie  ful  lowing 
fthe  kiH);  of  IVnmark  and  Nomay 
illhe  hereditary  monarch,  and  endued 
itugfacst  authority;  iDsomuch  that  all 
ft  (aid  and  written  to  the  advantage  of 
Ml,  her^litary.  and  ahsuhite  king,  shall 
leii  under  the  most  fuvoraVile  inlerpreta- 

■  bereditiry  kiueor  queen  of  Denmark 
prtf,'  tec.  Tn  lliis  singular  step  the 
ktlires  of  the  people  were  urged  at  tliat 
lie  tyianiiy  of  the  nobles.  Tliey  found 
I  tyrants,  as  a  late  political  bishop  said, 
d  times  wurae  than  one.  The  nobility 
ifted  in  make  a  similar  surrender  of 
jiliar  privileges. 

lUblislied  religion  is  the  Lutheran  and 
^  The  reformation  was  introduced  in 
Ictown  taking  possesiion  at  that  period 
Ipreoucs  of  the  church,  and  depriving 
ipg  of  their  temporal  ):iowcr:  they  have 
E  (bil  ((iinlual  jurisdiction,  but  no  votes 
MlaUire ;  and  tlicre  exisLi  a  complete 
I  of  diuenters.  There  is  a  university 
ih^ffcn  .in  :i  large  scale,  and  another  of 
r  Aid.     There  is  also  a  college 

r  _  ^  at  (Idensec  in  Funen ;  and 

Ihntiire,  tiiough  not  of  general  pceten- 

■  yielded  in  modem   times  some  dis- 

■  Bame<.  %Ve  need  only  mention  those 
■r  ud  Le  Btun. 

|famm:^licu5,  the  most  ancient  and  best 
luiioh  hutonans,  derives  the  name  of 
k  from  Dan  tlie  son  of  Humble,  the  tirst 
I  Mark,  a  word  signifying  a  country,  in 
luilects  uf  Uie  Teutonic;  according  to 
QrinologY,  the  word  Denmark  signifies 
ktj  of  Dan.  He  is  said  to  have  flou- 
Mrt  A.A.C.  1038  or  1050.     Almost  all 

■  agice  that  be  was  the  son  of  Humble, 
Lof  Zeidand.  His  possessions  and  in- 
wtn  very  considerable,  not  only  in  Zea- 
I  ia  llw  islands  of  l.aiigeland  and  Mona. 

icomage,  however,  and  skill  in  the  art 
iuducctl  tlie  inhabitants  of  Den- 
him  for  their  king.  He  was 
|Bs«uiancc  of  the  .lutiandeni  upon 
''  the  Saxons  into  their  territories, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  if 
t  llie  enemy.  On  this  he  raised  an 
I  a  roiuplcle  victory  over  llic  Saxont, 
tlicm  to  leave  the  country ;  and  he 
iingly  elected  king.  Tlie  history  of 
hr  st-veral  ages  after  Dan,  is  filled 
lulon*  expluita  of  heroes,  encounters 
llti,  dragons,  &c.  One  of  their  kings 
^otlio,  who  reigned  about  A-  A.C.  7CI, 
|0  have  conquered  ilritain,  Sleswick, 
fomerani*,  lloUtein,  &c.  an  assertion 
{niiol  canlv  '  <l,  coiiMdcring  the 

which    ^i  warriors,  even  the 

I  worin,  loiiihi  <u  suliduc  llic  iiiliu- 
counlrio.     It   IS  certain,  how- 


ever, tliat  anciently  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
made  a  much  more  conspicuous  figure  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  Danes  appeal  to  have  had 
a  very  considerable  naval  force  almost  frum  the 
foundation  uf  tlieir  empire ;  and  the  conquests 
they  undoubtedly  made  in  our  island  are  cer- 
tain proofs  of  their  valor.  Their  chief  enemies 
were  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Saxons  ;  Es- 
pecially the  first.  With  one  or  otlier  of  these 
nations  almost  perpetual  war  was  carried  on. 
Tlie  kingdom  wus  also  often  rent  by  civil  dis- 
sensions, which  the  neighliouring  monarchs  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  under  their  subjection. 
As  in  general,  however,  neither  party  came  off 
with  much  advantage,  the  history  of  these  wars 
affords  noOiing  interesting. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  tlie  kings  of 
Denmark  was  Canute  II.,  the  son  of  Sueiio  I., 
sumauied  the  Great,  from  his  wisdom  as  well  as 
his  conquests.  He  was  at  once  king  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  England.  See  C>iNi;TEaud 
Enulind.  lie  also  conquered  a  great  part  of 
Sweden.  Alstedius  ranks  him  as  tlic  sixty-seventh 
monarch  of  Denmark.  Iletween  his  son  t  anuto 
ill.  and  Sueno  III.  there  was  a  succession  of 
ten  kings  of  whom  little  important  is  recorded. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Danish  msnarchs, 
after  Canute  the  Great,  was  Valdemar  I.  who 
obtiined  the  throne  in  1157;  having  defeated 
and  killed  the  usurper  Sueno  111.  after  a  civil 
war  of  ten  years,  tie  maintained  a  long  w.ir 
Willi  the  \'andab,  whose  power  he  at  last  entirely 
broke,  and  reduced  under  his  subjection  llie  in- 
land of  l(u;;en.  He  also  proved  victorious  over 
the  Norwegians,  so  that  their  king  and  queen 
came  in  person  to  submit  to  him.  In  1165,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Danlzic; 
which,  though  it  has  since  become  a  place  of 
very  great  consequence,  consisted  at  first  only  of 
a  few  poor  fishermen's  huts  ;  but  the  privileges 
and  immunities  conferred  upon  it  by  this  mon- 
arch, soon  proved  the  means  of  its  becoming  a 
flourishing  city.  In  1169,  he  entirely  subdued 
the  Courlanders;  and,  soon  after,  was  invested 
with  Uie  duchy  of  llolstein  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poi- 
soned by  a  quack  medicine,  given  with  a  design 
to  recover  him  from  a  distemper  with  which  he 
was  seized  in  1  IS'i,  after  reign'mg  twenty-eight 
years.  In  1195,  Canute  VI.,  Valdemar's  son 
and  successor,  caused  a  muster  to  be  made  of  oil 
the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  Ins  dominions ;  and 
ordered  each  province  to  fit  out  its  proportion 
of  shipping,  every  way  equipped,  and  ready  fur 
action.  The  whole  force  of  Denmark,  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  670  ^hips  of  war,  besides  the 
squadrons  supplied  by  vassals,  tributary  stales, 
and  allies.  'The  number  uf  the  land  farces  is 
not  mentioned.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the 
Danish  dominions  were  enlarged  by  the  con- 
quest of  Stromar,  and  the  districts  of  Lutiec  and 
Hamburgh,  formerly  Nordalbingia,  but  now  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  llolstein.  tlu 
die<l  in  1203,  and  was  succeeded  by  Valdemar 
II.  who  proved  a  very  warlike  prince.  In  1211 
he  fuunded  the  cily  of  Stralsund.  He  built  the 
cu-sUe  of  Druningholm  in  memory  of  his  queen, 
tliat  uaiue   importing   ihe  (juccu's  Island ;   and 
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gained  ia  1218  n  victory  over  the 'Lironians 
nyar  tlie  fortress  of  Valdemar,  which  was  thus 
named  from  him.  The  flourishing  state  in 
which  Denmark  was  at  this  lime,  appears 
from  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the 
tributary  provinces,  which  is  still  extant. 
He  kept  for  constant  service  llOO  trreat  and 
small  ships,  each  of  which  at  a  medium  carried 
121  soldiers;  making  the  whole  of  the  standini; 
forces,  besides  garrisons,  consist  of  169,400  flight- 
ing men.  In  1223,  however,  Henry  Palatine, 
earl  of  Swerin,  a  German  prince,  havini;  been 
deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  V'aldemar, 
surprised  and  carried  off  the  king  himself,  and 
kept  him  close  prisoner  for  three  years.  The 
conditions  on  which  he  at  last  obtained  his 
liberty  were, — that  he  should  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money;  relinquish  Holstein, Swerin, Hamburgh, 
and  all  his  possessions  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
Elbe  ;  and  solemnly  swear  that  he  would  never 
take  any  measures  to  punish  Henry  or  his  asso- 
ciates. This  treaty  was  sicned  on  the  25th  of 
March  1226.  Besides  these  teirilories,  which 
Valdemar  was  obliged  to  cede  by  treaty,  many 
tributary  princes  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
captivity  to  recover  their  liberty;  and  among  the 
rest  the  inhabitants  of  Lubcc  revolted,  and  entered 
into  allilnce  with  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony,  against 
him.  \'aldemiU',  however  was  not  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  submit  tamely  to  such  treatment.  He 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  break 
his  eniragemcnts  with  Henry,  and  immediately 
entered  Holstein  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
Here  he  was  met  by  several  German  princes; 
and  a  dcspenite  engagement  ensued.  Valdemar 
at  first  had  the  advantage  ;  but,  being  wounded 
in  the  eye,  his  troops  were  at  last  defeated  with 
(^at  slaughter.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
ever  able  to  revenge  hiiaself,  or  to  recover  the 
dominions  he  had  lost.  Instead  of  this  he  was 
obliged,  in  1228,  to  cede  Lauenburg  to  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  who  had  already  seized  on  Ratzburg 
•nd  Molna.  Soon  after  his  eldest  son,  Valdemar, 
wu  accidentally  killed  as  he  was  hunting,  and 
his  two  other  sons  married  the  daugliteri  of  his 
two  greatojf  enemies.  Abel,  the  third  .son,  mar- 
ried the  daugtic:  ^  of  Adolphus  duke  of  Holstein  ; 
and  Eric,  tJie  s«x  "d,  the  duke  of  Saxony's 
daughter.  These  misfortunes  are  supposed  to 
have  hastened  liis  death,  which  happened  in 
April,  1342;  and  on  this  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  the  two  young  princes,  a  war 
commencing  the  very  next  year  between  them. 
A  peace  was  concluded  the  year  following,  and 
war  renewed  the  year  after.  In  1250  Knc  paid 
a  visit  to  his  brother  .'V.bel,  entreating  his  media- 
tion between  him  and  the  piinccs  of  Holstein, 
with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  Al>el  received 
him,  in  appearance,  n  itli  great  kindness,  but  in 
the  mean  lime  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
sea  :  this  was  etfecled,  and  Abel  became  iiuister 
of  the  whole  kiiiplom.  But  he  did  not  long  en- 
joy the  sovcieiciity  thus  wickedly  obtained.  He 
was  tormented  by  his  own  coosiieiice,  es|ieually 
when  he  lound,  mnoiig  his  bnilhei's  iiupers,  one 
by  which  he  was  kTt  heir  to  the  wholi;  kingdom 
on  the  decease  of  Knc,  and  many  kind  expres- 
sions with  regard  tii  himself.  He  was  at  tost 
killed  in  a  battle  witli  his  own  nibjevls  in  1253. 


From  this  time  to  1 333  the  kiogdom  tt  J 
gradually  declined.     Usurpers  establiahejil 
selves  in  different  provinces;  while  the! 
Sweden  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  i 
distracted  state  of  the  Danish  aflain.      In  | 
died  Christopher   II.,   who   possessed 
cities  of  Scanderberg  in  Jutland  and  Ne 
Fionia,    with    some    few    other    incouudd 
places,    of    all    the    hereditary    dominioia ' 
Denmark.      Halland,  Holbeck,  Calerobur^,i 
Samsne,  were  held  by  Canute  Porsius ;  ' 

Lystre,  and  Bleking,  by  the  kins  of  Skb 
whom  they  bad  been  lately  sold :  Jobo  i 
Wagna  had  the  jurbdictions  of  Zealaiid,M 
Laaland,and  Femerin:  Gerhard,  those  of  Jal 
and  Fionia ;  and  Lawrence  Jonea  those  of  I 
land  and  Arras.  After  the  death  of  Chrl 
an  interregnum  of  seven  years,  or  scron 
Marcel  of  fifteen,  ensued.  The  first  att:n 
the  sovereignty  was  made  by  Otho,  Mtoiiil 
to  the  late  king,  who  tried  to  drive  tJeih 
of  Jutland,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  an.f 
confined  by  Gerhard.  The  king  of  Sn 
wrote  to  pope  Benedict  XIII., 
Holiness  to  confirm  to  him  the 
Sclinnen,  &c.,  which  he  possessed  ;  anl  uf 
him  to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  whx' 
now  usurped  and  rendered  miserable  by  «d 
petty  princes,  who  knew  not  how  to  go»c 
influence  the  pope  he  promised  to  hoM| 
kingdom  of  him,  and  to  pay  him  the  «• 
collect^  by  the  church.  This  request,  ho 
was  refused.  Valdemar  of  Sleswic.  nep 
Gerhard,  hud  formerly  been  elrt' 
on  account  of  the  superior  inflii 
pher,  had  never  enjoyed  the  sow. 
now,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  resun 
ambitious  views.  Several  of  the  nobllH 
cast  their  eyes  on  young  Valdemar,  ChrMla 
son.  But,  while  these  two  princes  weft  I 
schemes  to  aggrandise  themselves,  the  i 
Danes  were  distressed  by  exorbitant  lax« 
and  pestilence,  which  destroyed  more 
of  the  inh.ibitants.  In  the  midst  of  tUese^ 
milies  Gerhard,  sovereign  of  Jutland,  dp 
to  his  nephew  Valdemar  an  exchange  of  I 
ries,  which  he  believed  would  prove  favonM 
the  designs  of  the  latter  on  the  crown.  A  vntk 
for  this  purpose  was  actually  drawn  ap  Ml 
signed ;  but  the  inhabitants,  notwiikrtaaia| 
their  distressed  situation,  to  highly  resented  M 
being  disposed  of  like  cattle,  Irom  one  (mmK*!) 
another,  that  they  refused  to  pay  the  taxes.  OMj 
hard  resolved  to  compel  them,  and  theiiAw  m 
10,000  men,  whom  he  had  levied  in  Gttwaaf 
into  the  heart  of  the  province.  Provlw<H 
however,  now  raised  up  an  ennny  to  tha  tjiMI 
One  Nicholas  Norevi,  a  ni'ii  -iMiaMlM 

his  courage,  public  spirit,  ic«,  UkiM 

with  sorrow  the  condition  '  ciiuA  •■ 

reditccd.      He  had  long    -  .r>oo»f«» 

jects  for  its  relief  Young  \  irwaojlwl 

son,  had  a  number  of  adh.r  -  kngilf* 

his  most  dangerous  enemy  •■■■.^  •■. irU  ;  aaitl 

he  could  be  removed,  the   JiitUnders  woaMl 
least  be  free  from  an  oppressor.  :mil  mitrhii-l,-^ 
Valdemar,  or  any  other  th. 
their  sovereign.     Colk-ctm  -^^ 

chosen  hone  he  marched  in  liie  tu^jtn  to  i 
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reGertun]  hoi  fixed  his  head-qiiarteri ; 
;  forced  open  the  tyranl's  aparlment, 
r  put  liiin  to  death,  lie  then  fled  with 
npedition,  «n<l,  thongh  orertaken  by 
the  enemy's  hone,  forced  his  way 
Mn  and  p«np«d.  Gerhard's  sons, 
their  (ithe/s  iWtb,  retired  into  Hol- 
ing tlie  army,  composed  chiefly  of 
,  to  he  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enraged 
ho  f  "  'em  from  every  quarter, 

■er.  1  uers  kept  possession  of 

i  and  "■iiMii-i  places,  from  which  Ni- 
lre<l  lo  disUnlze  them.  He  accordingly 
id  took  Landen,  a  castle  situated  on 
theme :    After  which  he  laid  sies'?  to 
t  tl>p  (rarrisOD  making  an  obstinate  de- 
Unied  the  siege  into  a  hlockaile,  by 
»wr»oon  reduced  to  preat  extremity. 
UK  tent  an  express  to  Gerhard's  sons, 
f  them  with   the   impossibility  of  his 
I  more  than  »  few  da)-s,  without  being 
They  marched  to  his  relief,  iind  came 
■        i.i  »i  the  goremor  wa«  ready 
re  defeated  ;  though  Nicho- 
mruMMii  ly  killed  in  the   engagement, 
ring  thus  regained  its  liberty,  the  rest 
tfrr  followed  its  example.     Zeahind 
■bdared  itself.      Here  Henry,  (ier- 
pBkintatned    several   garrisons;    and 
defrnd  his  possessions  in  spite  of  all 
ef  the  inhabitants.     For  this  purpose 
^*"      an  army;  but  in  the  meantime 
ng  the  peasants,  on  account  of 
l^ain  by  the  Holsteiners.    Ity 
irritated  that,  falling  upon 
killeii  30O  of  them,  drove 
Tid.  and  chose  \'atdeinar  III. 
I'    ir  sovereign.  Tlie  Danes 
• ;  the  lands  were  cul- 
UuMiK   ..i.iJ  |"-<>lilence  ceased, and  the 
|(B>  to  floun^h  as  formerly.     Mailers 
nfn.t,i.i™n  till   i:i73,  when  V'aldemar 
succetrded   by  his  daughter 
rinks  his  grandson  (Maus  V. 
srdiaie   succssor;  but  he,  being  an 
I  hardly  be  said  to  have  rei-^ncd,  and 
ilstedias  ranks  his  mother,  who  go- 
rtng  Ills  infancy,  as  the  successor  of 

t  ikueii  the  kingtlom  of  Denmark   to 

'      '    '  '  '     i.'d  and  de- 

.  and  partly 

aiT->v  I   i.ri'i;!  icy  right,  she 

ktn  I  ir,  by   winch   she  w:i5 

"«"'  '   ^ '■•!■ '1,  Denmark, 

.  with  such 

■  Illy  sulfd 

ii,(>laus\'. 

> '  I,    .     ■  -.lie  adoptt.Mi 

IMO,  Knc  dukf  uf  l'uitier»iiia,  as  her 

111  died  in  1412,  alter  a  glorious  rrign 

wen  rears.     Erie  IX.,  her  »occe*«>r, 

Site  other  ereat  rpialilicntioos,  the  union 

"  ■  ■    ■  ■  :  '!  con- 

'■  was 

on  ■.  .ii;iii(l  the 

lOtl.  iiiia.  where 

.  ,,. .,v...iUon   hn  111'- 

r  I  n .  duke  of  Batana,  and  t^iinl 


palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  electa.  After  an  in 
glorioiu  reign  of  ten  years,  during  which  Sweden 
was  sepai:ated  from  Denmark,  he  di&l  in  1  ■44R,»nd 
made  way  for  a  new  royal  race,  which  still  cnuti- 
nues  to  reign  in  Denmark,  by  the  election  of  Chris- 
tlan.connf  of  Oldenburg.  Christian  I.  was  crowned 
king  of  Denmark  in  mB,of  Norway  in  l't.50,andof 
Sweden  upon  the  deposition  of  Charles  VIII.  in 
1457,  who,  however,  was  restored  by  the  Swedes 
in  1464;  Christian  not  having  adhered  to  the 
terms  he  had  made  with  ihera.  lie  died  in  1491, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  had 
frequent  wars  with  the  brave  Swedish  governors, 
Stcno  and  Sweno  Sture.  John,  dying  in  1513, 
was  succeeded  by  Christian  II.  who  recovered 
Sweden  for  a  short  time  on  the  death  of  Steno 
Sture ;  but  was  expelled  for  I  is  cruelties,  by  the 
illu.strious  Gustnvus  Vasa,  who  threw  off  the 
Danisli  yoke,  and  restored  the  independence  of 
his  ciiunlry  in  1520.     See  Sweden. 

Christinn  die<l  in  1559,  but  was  previously  de- 
po,<!ed,  and  I'tederick  I.  duke  of  Holslein  elected 
king  ill  1533.  He  reigned  only  ten  years;  dying 
in  l.'i35,  when  lie  was  succ«H!ded  by  his  son 
Christian  III.  a  wise  and  politic  pnnce,  by  whom, 
in  1 53C,  the  prote:>tanl  religion  was  established 
in  Denmark.  He  was  succeeded  in  1559  by  his 
son  Frederick  11.  who,  aficr  reigning  about 
twenty-nine  years,  lef^  the  kingdom  to  his  son 
Christian  IV.  who,  however,  was  not  crowned  till 
1596.  This  monarch  twice  visited  England,  in 
compliment  to  his  son-in-law  king  James  I.;  in 
July  1606  and  1614.  In  1629,  he  was  chosen 
head  of  the  Protestant  league  forme<l  against  the 
house  of  Austria;  but,  though  personally  brave, 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  dominions ;  when 
he  was  succeeded  in  that  command  by  the  famous 
CJustavus  Adolnhus  king  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch 
having  obligeil  Christian,  who  died  in  164B,  to 
lower  the  duties  of  the  Sound,  his  son  Frederic 
III.  consented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,000 
florins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch  aftcf  this  per- 
suaded him  to  declare  war  against  Charles  X.  king 
of  Sweden,  which  Irnd  almost  coj'  him  his  crown 
in  1657.  Charles  stormed  the  fortftss  of  Fre- 
dericstadt;  and,  in  the  succecliiig  winter,  he 
marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to  the  island  of 
Funen,  where  he  surprised  the  Danish  troops, 
took  Odensee  and  Nyburg,  and  marchiKl  overlli* 
(ireat  Belt  to  besiege  Copenliai.'en  itself.  *)liver 
Croniwult  interposed  ;  and  Frederic  defended  his 
capital  with  great  magnanimity  till  th'.'  peace  of 
Hnscliild;  by  which  he  ceiled  the  provinces  of 
I  hillaiiil,  iJbking,  and  Scor»ia,  the  island  of  Born- 
holm.  Dahus,  mid  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the 
Swedes.  Krrdi.-ric  soiitht  to  eluds  these  severe 
terms;  but  ('harles  look  Cioiienliurg,  and  once 
more  besieged  Copenhagen  by  sea  and  bind.  The 
steady  inteprid  conduct  of  Fre<leric  under  these 
misfortunes  en<le:ired  him  to  his  subjects;  and 
tlie  citizens  of  Copenhagen  made  au  adinirah'ie 
defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the  Baltic, 
and  beat  the  Swedish  fleet.  The  fortune  of  war 
was  now  entirely  changed  in  favor  of  Frederic^ 
who  showed  on  every  occasion  great  abilities 
both  civil  and  military:  and,  having  forced  Chart** 
to  raise  ihe  siege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have 
carried  the  war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  English 
fleet  nnder   Montague  appeared  in  the  ihltic. 
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This  enabled  Charles  to  besiece  Copenliagen  a 
third  time:  but,  France  and  England  oflering 
llieir  mediation,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  that 
capital :  by  which  the  island  of  Bomliolm  re- 
turned to  the  Danes ;  but  the  island  of  Kugen, 
Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained  with 
Uie  Swedes. 

TUc  year  1660,  ax  we  liave  already  intimated, 
aflbrdi  an  instance  of  a  revolution  in  Uenniark, 
unparalleled  in  the  annaU  of  history,  viz.  tliatof 
a  free  people  resij^ing  their  liberty  into  the 
Ihinds  of  tneir  novereign  of  their  own  accord, 
and  without  the  least  coin|)uUton  rendering  him 
despotic.  This  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the 
fcreat  character  which  Frederic  hud  acquired  by 
his  late  prudent  and  valiant  conduct.  At  that 
time  he  Bad  also  tuken  care  to  utgrMiile  himself 
with  the  commonalty,  by  obliging  the  nobility  to 
allow  tlieni  some  immunities  which  tliey  did  not 
enjoy  licfore,  and  permitting  them  by  a  special 
edict  to  jKissess  lands.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  with  Sweden,  a  diet  was  summoned  at 
Copenhagen,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  kingdurn,  which  was  now  very  much  ex- 
hausted, by  the  calamities  of  war.  This  dislresscil 
state  of  afluirs  was,  by  the  commons,  attributed  to 
the  nobility  ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  took  no 
care  to  conciliate  the  aifections  of  the  inferior 
classes:  but  rather  increased  their  discontents  by 
their  arrogance.  They  had  even  the  imprudence 
to  remonstrate  against  the  immunities  above 
mentioned,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  king 
during  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  deputies  of  the  commons  and  clergy 
united  against  them  ;  and,  being  joined  by  the 
citizens  of  the  capital,  fonned  a  very  considera- 
ble party.  On  bringing  forward  in  the  assembly 
the  sums  necessary  for  the  national  exigencies,  a 
general  excise  was  proposed  by  the  nobles  on 
every  article  of  consumption ;  and  they  professed 
themselves  willing  to  submit  to  it,  though,  by  an 
express  law,  their  order  was  to  be  exempted  from 
taxes.  This  offer,  however,  was  accompanied 
witli  a  rciuonslrauce  to  the  king;  in  which  they 
endeavourad  to  reclaim  many  obsolete  privileges, 
and  to  add  fresh  immunities,  tending  todiminish 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  check  the  rising  influ- 
ence of  ibr  commons  and  clergy.  This  proposal 
occasioned  great  disputes  in  the  diet ;  and  the 
two  Inferior  orders  insisted,  that  they  would  not 
admit  of  any  tax  which  should  not  be  levied 
equally  upon  all  ranks.  The  nobles  not  only  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  propo3;il,  but  even  to 
be  subject  to  the  present  tax  for  more  than  three 
years;  pretending  that  all  taxes  whatever  were 
infringemrnis  on  thfir  privileges.  By  way  of 
compensation,  however,  they  pro(>osed  new  du- 
ties upon  leather  and  stamped  paper,  and  at  last 
oflered  to  pay  a  poll  tax  (or  their  iieasants.  This 
at  first  seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  two  inferior 
estates;  but  they  suddenly  changed  their  minds, 
and  demanded  tliat  the  tied  and  domains,  which  the 
nobles  had  hitlierto  possessed  exclusively,  and  at 
a  very  moderate  rent,  should  be  let  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  one  of  the 
chief  senators  having  imprudently  thrown  out 
wine  reprtiachful  expressions  against  the  com- 
niuiis,  a  gmeral  ferment  ensued,  and  the  assembly 
w,M  broken  up  in  confusion.   This  gave  occasion 


to  the  interposition  of  the  king's 
idea  of  rendering  tlie  crown  bci 
larking  Llie  royal  prerogative,  began  U 
gested  as  the  proper  method  of  kuml 
nobility.  Tliis  was  tinjl  proposed  by  th 
of  Zealand  ;  an  act  for  rendering  the  q 
reditary  was  drawn  up;  and  the  best  ■ 
publicly  producing  it  tiken  into  coosi 
All  this  time  the  king  seemed  qoita  inac 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  p 
afTair  which  so  nearly  concerned  him.  , 
indolence  was  abundantly  compemttid 
alertness  and  diligence  of  his  queen.  ' 
morning  of  the  Bdi  of  October,  ther<l 
bishop  of  Zealand  having  obtained  Ilia 
and  signatures  of  the  ecclesiastical  de| 
the  new  proposal,  delivered  it  to  Nausd 
master  of  Copenhagen  and  speaker  of  I 
mons,  whose  speech  in  favor  of  it  bait 
eflect  upon  the  assembly,  that  they  subi 
unanimously ;  the  nobles  being  all  th« 
perfect  security,  and  entirely  ignorant  ofl 
action.  Nextday  it  was  presented  to  tbeki 
bishop  and  Nausen;  and  finally  to  iheooti 
while  llicy  professed  their  general  willig 
assent  to  the  declaration,  observed  to  thet 
the  commons  that  it  required  the  most  so 
cussion.  Nausen  replied,  that  the  otiier  el 
already  taken  their  resolution;  that  thl 
lose  no  time  in  debate ;  and  that,  if  tt 
would  not  concur  with  them,  they  won) 
dialely  repair  to  the  palace  by  thenuelfl 
they  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  kil 
graciously  accept  their  proffer.  lo  I 
time  the  nobles  had  privately  i1es()alch(i 
sage  to  the  king,  intimating  that  they  i 
ling  10  render  the  crown  hereditary  in 
line  of  his  issue,  provided  it  was  donl 
usual  formalities.  But  his  majesty  stin 
an  equal  right  of  succession  in  the  fa 
He  adde<i,  however,  that  he  by  no  mi 
to  prescribe  rules  for  their  conduct; 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  jud_ 
he  would  owe  every  thing  to  their  frod 
In  the  interim,  the  other  dnp 
palace,  and  the  bishop  of  '/.■ 
majesty  on  the  resolution  tak' 
commons,  adding,  that  they  were  read; 
fice  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  an 
so  salutary  to  the  country.  His  toajesly. 
assured  them  of  his  protection,  and 
redress  of  all  grievances,  menttoneii 
currence  of  the  nobles  as  a  necessary 
and  dismissed  them  with  an  ' 
linue  tlieir  sittings  until  they  ^ 
their  design  to  a  pacific  conclusion, 
hies,  breaking  up  without  coming  to 
tion,  and  preparing,  it  is  said,  to  lenve 
gen,  the  court  and  llie  popular  juitty 
necessary  measures  to  force  tlicm  to  a  cot 
Orders  were  given  to  shut  the  gates  of 
tal,  when  a  message  arrived  tliat  they 
to  concur  willi  the  commons,  and  sub 
the  conditions  of  the  royal  pleasure, 
now  remained  but  to  ratify  llic  tran 
proper  solemnity.  Accordingly,  on 
October,  the  estates  annulled  in  the  i 
manner,  the  capituLiUon  or  cliarter  »lg« 
kiiij:  on  his  acceuiun  to  the  tliroot;     ' 


,  and  cancelled  all  the 
upon  his  sorereipily  I     Tl>e 

1  by  the  ceremony  of  doing 

Igthe  new  oath  with  great  ceremony  ; 
a  new   fenn  of  government   was 
ier  the  title  of  The  Royal  Law 

tacceeded,tnl670,by  liis  son 
obliged  the  duke  of  lioUtein 
the  adrantages  he  had  pained 
«f  Rowfaild.  lie  then  recovered  a 
)laec*  in  Schonen ;  bin  his  anny 
li  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Lun- 
uies  XI.  of  Sivedcn.  This  de- 
pal  an  end  to  the  war,  which 
Mliiiateiy  continued  till  he  was 
i«ly  at  the  battle  of  Landscroon ; 
Uth«niled  his  dominions  in  his  mi- 
ions,  be  was  in  a  manner  aban- 
his  allies,  and  force<l  to  sign  a  treaty 
M  prescribed  by  Fnnce,  in  1079. 
never,  did  not  desist  from  his  mili- 
);  and  at  last  became  the  ally  and 
F Louis  \{\'.  He  died  in  IbUO, and 
ti  by  I'rt'denc  l\'.,  who,  like  his 
nainuincd  his  pretensions  upon 
1^  probably,  would  have  become 
It  duchy,  had  not  the  F.nclish  and 
rMsrd  ihcsiegeof  Tonningen;  while 
Bf  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.,  then 
yean  of  a^  landed  witliin  eight 
mbagen,  to  assist  bis  brother-in-law 
Hoiitein.  Charles  probably  would 
liauelf  master  of  Copenhagen,  had 
lb  majesty  agreed  to  ilie  peace  of 
«rhicli  was  entin-ly  in  the  duke's 
uvotlier  treaty  concluded  with  the 
al,  Frederic  obliged  himself  to  fur- 
rf  troops  who  were  to  be  paid  by 
:  and  wlio  aAerwards  ilid  great 
■t  the  French.  Notwitlislanding 
redcric  was  pcr]x>tually  engaged  in 
t  Swedes.  NVhile  (.'liailes  was  an 
Jer,  \it  maiclietl  through  Holslein 
t'omeruiia,  and  in  1712  into  Bre- 
ak tlf  rtiy  of  Slaile.  His  troops, 
♦  tr  •  ^e<l  by  tJje  Swedes  at 

h  i.tvoTitc  cily  of  Altona 

reilcnc  ruLiigcd  himself  by  seiimg 
llie  duf-kl  HuUteiii,  and  forcing  the 
ml,  count  SteinlKK-k,  to  surrender 
',  with  all   his  troops.     In  1716 
r  Frederic  was  so  great,  in  taking 
od  Slralsund,  driving  the  Swedes 
ay,  and  in   reducing  Wismar  and 
bat  hia  allies  began  to  suspect  he 
t  the  mvereignty  of  all  Scandinayia. 
uin  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his 
■wrri  the  war  against  Denmark  with 
fit;  but  upon  his  death  at 
-lial,  Frederic  durst  not  re- 
al his  Hiitannic  m.ijesty's  nie<liation 
■ad  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  con- 
:  peace  was  concluded   at 
him  in  iiossession  of  the 
I  reduric  died  in  1730,  after 
I   rcdtictxJ   to  ashes  by  an 
^  .1.  .'.ZO.     His  son  and  succetsur 
no  other  use  of  his  power, 


and  the  advantages  witli  which  he  mounted  tin* 
throne,  tlian  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  8u1>- 
jects,  whom  he  eased  of  many  oppressive  taxet. 
In  1734,  ai\er  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, he  sent  6000  men  to  the  auistance  of  the 
emperur,  during  the  dispute  about  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific, 
yet  he  was  jenlovs  of  his  rights,  especially  over 
Hamburgh.  He  obliged  the  Ilamburghers,  in 
1736,  to  cnll  in  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  to 
abolish  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin  of  Denmark 
as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  silver 
marks.  He  had,  in  1738,  a  dispute  with  king 
George  II.  about  the  little  lordship  of  Sleinhorst, 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  latter  by  tlie 
diikeof  Holstein  Lauenburg,  and  wnich  Christian 
said  beloni;ed  to  him.  Some  blood  was  spilt 
during  the  contest ;  in  which  Christian,  it  is 
lliouglit,  never  was  in  earnest.  It  brought  on, 
however,  a  treaty,  in  which  he  availed  himself  of 
hu  Britinnic  majesty's  prc<Iilection  for  his  Ger- 
man dominions ;  for  he  agreed  to  pay  Christian 
a  subsidy  of  £70,000  sterling  a  year  on  condition 
of  keeping  in  readiness  7000  troops  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover:  which  was  a  gainful  bargain 
for  Denmark.  And  two  years  after  ne  seized 
some  Dutch  ships  for  trading  without  hia  leave 
to  Iceland  :  but  the  difference  was  made  up  by 
the  mediation  of  Sweden.  Christian  liad  so 
great  a  party  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally liiougbt  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar,  by  procuring  his  son  to  be  declared  successor 
to  his  llieii  Swedish  majesty.  Some  steps  fur 
that  purpose  were  certainly  lidien  :  but  whatever 
Christian's  views  might  have  been,  the  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  oilier  powers. 
Christian  died  in  1746,  with  the  character  of 
being  an  excellent  monarch.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Frederic  V.,  hail,  in  1743,  married  the 
frincess  Louin,  daughter  to  king  George  II. 
le  improved  upon  his  father's  plans  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people ;  but  took  no  concern,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  meaiator,  in  the  German  war.  For 
it  was  by  his  intervention  di.\t  the  treaty  of  Clos- 
terseven  was  concluded  between  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  French  general  Richelieu. 
l'|ion  the  death  of  que^n  Louisa,  mother  to 
the  late  king,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel ;  and  died  in  1766. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christian  VII, 
who  married  the  princets  Carolina  Matilda  uf 
England,  an  alliance  which  proved  unforturuiie, 
as  is  generally  staled  through  the  inlri^'ues  of 
tlie  queen  dowager.  The  king  hail  displaced 
•everal  of  her  friends  who  had  for  some  tune  liad 
a  share  in  the  administration ;  and  the  two  new 
favorites,  Brandt  and  Struensee,  who  had  now 
appeared,  paid  great  court  to  the  queen.  The 
dowager  on  this  took  occasion  to  insinuate,  that 
the  queen  had  condescended  to  an  intrigue  with 
Struensee.  The  result  is  familiar  to  most  of  our 
renders.  When  tlie  plan  of  removing  the  existing 
administration  was  brought  to  maturity,  it  was 
resolved  to  surprise  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  force  him  instantly  tu  sign  an  onirr 
for  committing  the  ministers  to  separate  pnsuus; 
to  accuse  them  of  high  treason  in  general,  and 
particularly  with  a  design  to  dethrone  or  jioisou 
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the  king.    If  this  could  not  be  properly  authen- 
ticated, it  was  determined  to  jubom  wilno«c» 
to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  correspondence 
between  the  queen  and  Struensee.      This  design 
was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  1  Clh  of  January, 
1772,  when  a  masked  ball  was  given  at  the  court. 
The  queen,  after  having  danced  most  part  of  the 
evening   with   count   Struensee,   retired   to  her 
I  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.     About  four 
}  the  same  morning  prince  Frederic  rose,  and  went 
i  with  the  queen  downger  to  the  king's  bcd-chara- 
f  ber,  accompanied  by  general  Eiclisledt  and  count 
tBantzau.     Having  ordered  his  valet  de  chambre 
[to  awake  the  king,  they  informed  him  that  the 
Ltjiieen,  with  Struensee,  his  brother,  au.l  Brandt, 
I  were  at  that  moment  busy  in  drawing  up  an  act 
I  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they  would 
I hniued lately  after  compel  him  to  sign ;  and  there 
was  therefore  a  necessity  for  him  to  give  an  order 
ffor  their  arrest.     Christian  is  said  to  have  hesi- 
tated for  some  time,  and  to  have  been  inclined 
to   refuse   this  scandalous   requisition ;  but   at 
length,  through  importunity,  and,  according  to 
fome  accounts,  being  even  threatened  into  com- 
pliance, he  consented   to  what  they    required. 
Count  Ranlzau  was  despatched,  at  an  untimely 
lioiir,  into  the  queen's  apartments,  aiui  immedi- 
ately executed  the  orders  of  the  king.     This  un- 
fortunate lady,  together  with  an  infant  princess, 
was  conveyed  in  one  of  the  king's  coaches  to  the 
I  csiitlc  of  C'ronenburgh,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
[•draiioons.     Struensee  and  Brandt  were  seized  in 
'  (heir  beds  and  imprisoned,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  to  the  number  of  eigh- 
teen.    The  queen  dowager  and  her  adherents 
Assumed  the  govemmeni,  and  a  total  change  took 
I  place  in  all  departments  of  the  state.  The  prince 
'  toyal,  son  of  queen  Carolina  Matilda,  then  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  under  the  care  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  who  was  appointed  governess, 
under  the  superintendcncy  of  the  queen  dowager. 
^Struensee  and   Brandt  were  put   in   irons,  and 
underwent  long-  aiid  frequent  examinations.  Stru- 
ensee at  last  confessed  that  he  had  conducted  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  the  queen.     Tliese  minis- 
I  ters  were  both  beheaded  on  the  2fith  of  April ; 
\  but  many  of  their  partisans  were  set  at  liberty. 

►  Such  it  one  mode  of  accounting  for  tlie  revolution 
f  ©f  1772.  llie  confession  of  Struensee  is  by  many 
'  tuppost'd  to  have  been  extorted  by  fear  of  the 
I  torture,  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth ;  but, 

«»  no  means  were  used  by  the  court  of  Great 
^Britain   to  clear  up  the  queen's  character,  the 

ftfl'air  undoubtedly  wears  a  suspicious  aspect. 
I  At  last,  however,  his  Biitannic  majesty  interfered 
I  ao  far  03  to  send  a  small  isquadron  of  ships  to 
'  eonvov  the  unhappy  princess  tn  Germany.  The 
f  City  o\  Zell  was  appointed  for  her  residence;  and 
lin  this  place  she  aied  of  a  fever  on  the  10th  May, 
M77.^,  aged  twenty-three  years  iind  ten  months. 

Of  Struensee  as  a  minister, '  it  must  not  be  for- 
fKollen,'  says  an  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
rHeview,  .Scpttniber  1826,  '  tbit  he  was  the  first 

minister  of  an  absolute  monarchy  who  abolished 
jtlie  torlur*,  and  that  he  patronised  those  excellent 
>t>l»ns    for    the   cmanripatinn    of   the    enslaved 

>  liuabandmcn,  which  were  first  conceived  by  Ke- 
'»*erdil  a  Swiss,  and  nf  which  the  adoption  by  the 

'  Benulorfl'  hai  justly  immortalised  thai 


statesman.  He  will  be  honored  by  a(M 
what  offended  the  Lutlienui  cler^ :  til 
ercise  of  religious  worship  granted  to  ( 
to  Moravians,  and  even  to  Catbolia 
Danish  clergy  were  ambitions  of  reU 
right  to  persecute,  not  only  long  after  i 
possible  to  exercise  it,  hut  even  after  tbt 
the  disposition  to  do  so;  at  first  to  «H 
terwards  to  degrade  non-conformistj; 
stages,  as  a  badge  of  the  privileges  ani 
an  cstablisheil  qtiurch.' 

The  same  \yriter,  in  a  Review  of  gM 
kenskiold's  Memoirs  of  the  RevolutuM 
observes,  that  the  evidence  against  I 
consisted  in  a  number  of  circumstance 
tlicm  incapable  of  an  innocent  explanati 
to  by  her  attendants,  who  were  employe 
on  her  conduct.  She  owned  that  slie  I 
of  much  imprudence ;  but  in  her  dyinf 
she  declared  to  M.  Roques,  pastor  of  tl 
church  at  Zell,  that  she  never  had  been 
to  her  husband.  (Communicated  by  Bl 
to  M.  Secretan,  the  editor  of  Falked 
the  7th  of  March  1780.  Falk.  231.)  , 
that  her  own  signature  affixed  to  a  conf 
alleged  against  her.  But  if  ecneial  1 
old  was  rightly  informed  I  for  he  has  e( 
of  honest  intention),  that  signature  pro* 
but  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  ber 
Schack,  the  counsellor  sent  to  internigt 
Cronenburgh,  was  ret-eived  by  her  will 
tion  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  her  connt 
Struensee.  When  he  showed  Struent 
fession  to  her,  he  artfully  intimated  that 
minister  would  be  subjected  to  a  « 
death  if  he  was  found  to  have  falsely  < 
the  queen.  '  What!'  she  exclaimed 
believe  that  if  I  was  to  confirm  this  dl 
I  should  save  the  life  of  that  unfbrtiia 
Schack  answered  with  a  profound  I 
queen  look  a  pen,  wrote  the  first  syllj 
name,  and  fainted  away.  Schack  con 
signature,  and  carried  away  the  fatal 
in  triumph.  Struensee  himself,  ho« 
confessed  his  intercourse  to  tlie  ca 
en.  It  is  said  that  his  confession  wai 
by  tlireals  of  torture,  facditaled 
hope  of  life, and  influenced  by  a  knot* 
the  proceeding  against  the  queen  cot 
cnrried  beyond  divorce.  But  his  i^ 
deliberate  avowals  to  Dr.  Munlerdoi 
be  owned)  allow  of  such  an  cxplanatma 
any  supposition  favoiable  to  this  unha 
tess  rematm,  unless  it  should  be  thu« 
that  as  Dr.  Muntet't  narrative  wits 
under  the  eye  of  her  oppressors,  th»)r  I 
caused  the  confessions  of  Struensee  to  I 
in  it,  by  their  own  agents,  without  Dm 
perhaps  without  the  knowledge  of  Mm 
subsequent  life  is  so  little  known,  that 
determine  wheUier  he  ever  had  the  tM 
posing  the  falsification.  It  must  be 
howoviT,  it  M  ttdiletl,  that  internal  e»M 
nut  favor  this  hypothesis;  for  ihr  i  .i>« 
narrative,  which  contain  the  i 

have  a  striking  ap(i<rarnM;.-  « 

Their  irraimi^nl  of  '^'  i 

advantageous    to  the  ■, 
party. — Another  rvvolulioa  look  fUa 
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llie  quetm  dowiger's  frtemls  were 
iiJ  a  new  council  was  forme*!  under 
pices  of  ihe  pnnce  royal.  After  that 
:iog,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his 
d  a  great  decree  of  incapacity,  wa« 
idteJ  from  the  government ;  and  the 

6nally  succeeded  to  the  throne  iii 
icted  Willi  ereat  circumspcclion  and 
whole  of  the  public  affairs.  The 
part  with  tlie  late  empress  of  Russia 
rith  the  Turks,  the  immediate  oppo- 

EBi,ri    !..,„.  s.„..,i..n_  and^  ,„  \soi, 
f-  i  by  the  northern 

n      -  1   ,  •  riorily  of  Great 

ier  the  title  of  a  Convention  of  Neu- 
I  this  leai(ue  was  ({uickly  dissolved 
innce  of  Lord  NeLsun  in  the  Baltic, 
battle  of  the  2d  April  of  that  year, 
!--ncc  formed  by  tlie  Danish 
, in, and  compelled llie  Danes 
I  ceisolion  of  arms,  in  order  to  pre- 
npital.  In  this  short  war  they  lost 
(  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  settle- 
nquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
utc  between  Untjl.iml  and  the  northern 
ig  soon  after  amicably  adjusted  by  a 
toreign  possessions  were  resloretl  to 
hare  noticed  a  second  rupture  be- 
mtk  and  Ureal  Britain  in  1B07,  and 
Mquence  to  the  commerce  of  the  for- 
t  it  led  also  to  the  still  morehumilin- 
of  the  dismemberment  of  Norway, 
niled  efforts  of  the  allies  to  crush  tin.- 
luonapane,  this  country  an<l  Itut^ia 
nto  that  arrangement  with  the  crown 

ren,  which  terminated  in  Ins  tak- 
©f  this  Old  appendage  of   Den- 

lage  of  Denmark,  is  a  dialect  of  the 
ti  bears  a  strong  alBnily  to  that  of 
it  diMgreeable  to  strangers  on  ac- 
drawiing  lone  with  which  it  is  pro 
any  words  have  been  borrowed  from 
and  the  Dutch  is  often  used  in  com- 
•m.  French  also  is  well  understood, 
Ihr  spoken  by  all  classes. 
1  (jolin),  once  a  critic  of  celebrity, 
tndesman  in  Ix>Ddon,  was  i>om  in 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
inow,  and  took  liis  degree  of  A.  D 
allege,  Cambridge,  after  which  he 
our  of  Europe.  On  bis  return  he 
■■ilitfrl  with  Drvden,  Wycherley, 
HI  Soutltem;  whose  convenaiion 
Kntb  a  passion  for  poetry,  and  the 
t,  divencJ  him  from  the  exercise  of 
M.  Mis  seal,  however,  for  the  prt>- 
naion  rccommerided  him  to  the  duke 
■gb,  who  procured  liim  a  place  ia 
tranh  jCtSO  per  annum;  which  he 
HMM  years,  till,  by  want  of  economy, 
(•d  to  diRMMe  of  it  to  satisfy  some 
lo  1704  came  out  his  fa- 


ly,  Liberty  AsMrte<J ;  in  which  were 

Mte*  OD  ixic   French   nation,  that  he 

liittaelf  into  »  peril         •     -'at  the 

m  would  insist  on  l<^  voted 

consent   u.   m   , ,  and 

I  held  at  Vtteclit,  Iw  is  said 


to  have  waited  on  his  |>atron,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, to  desire  that  no  such  article  might  h« 
stipulated.  Tlie  duke  told  liim  he  really  had  no 
interest  with  the  ministry  ;  but  had  made  no  such 
provision  for  his  own  security,  though  he  could 
not  help  thinking  he  Did  aoiie  the  French  us 
much  injury  as  Mr.  Dennis.  Dennis,  partly 
tlirough  a  natural  petulance  of  temper,  and  p.irtly 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  was  coii- 
tinuiilly  engaged  in  paper  wars  with  hi*  conU'm- 
poniries.  ilis  attacks  on  dislincuishod  autliors 
were  numerous,  among  whom  were  Addison, 
Steele,  and  Pope.  In  the  close  of  his  d.iy3  a 
play  was  acted  for  his  benefit,  at  the  little  tlieilre 
in  the  Hay-iourket ;  when  Pope,  iiotwithst.inding 
his  previous  gross  abuse  of  him,  even  wrote  a 
prologue  to  the  play.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1733.  As  a  dramntic  author,  it  was 
justly  said  of  him  by  a  wit,  dial  he  was  the 
most  complete  instructor  for  a  dramatic  poet, 
since  he  could  teach  him  to  distinguish  good 
plays  by  bis  precepts,  and  bad  ones  by  his  ex- 
amples. 

DENOM'INATE,  c.  a.-\       Fr.    denmuiarr  ; 
Denom'inable,  oi^'.       #  Span,      dt-nnimnar  ; 
Denom'ination,  n.  «■     Slul.  and  Liii.  >/<7i(i- 
Denom'initive,  (u//.     Vminart !      from     i/<t 
Denom'inator,  n.  t.      J  and  nomimi,  mtiiirn, 
a  name.     To  give  name  to.     Di'iiominable  sig- 
nifies, that  may   be  named;    dcnomiiiatiun    the 
name  given  :  denominative,  thut  which  gives  a 
name;  characteristic:  denominator,  the  giver  of 
a  name,  or  a  particular  number  in  the  doctrine  of 
fiuctions.     See  Fractions. 

DENON,  Dominique  Vivant,  baron  de,  was 
bom  Feb.  4,  1747,  at  C'balons-sur-Saone,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  was  destined  to  study  law  ui 
Paris,  where  he  was  favorably  received  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  his  talent  and  inclination  led  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  arts.  A  comedy  which  he 
ivrole,  called  the  Good  Fallier,  gained  him  llie 
favor  of  the  ladies.  His  amiable  manners  made 
him  a  favorite  of  Louis  XV.,  who  appointed  biin 
fcntilhomme  ordinuire  about  his  person.  He  was 
aAer>vards  attached  to  an  embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  Catherine,  however,  observed  him 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Subsequently  he  was  in- 
trusted with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Switierlaml. 
On  this  occasion,  he  drew  X'oltaire's  likencis 
(engraved  by  St.  Aubin),  and  the  well  known 
picture  Lc  Dejeuner  de  Ftrney.  He  then  o<> 
cupied,  during  seven  years,  a  place  in  the  French 
embassy  at  Naples.  His  residence  in  this  city, 
and  repeated  visits  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  gave  him 
nn  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  engraving.  Denon  had  the  principal 
direction  of  the  artists  eng-iiKed  in  preparing  the 
Ailv  St.  Non's  Voyage  Pitioresque  de  Naples  et 
de  Sicile,  and  the  text  was  chiefly  taken  from 
Ills  journal.  This  elegant  work  appeared  at 
Pans  in  1788.  The  remainder  of  Denon's 
juumal,  relating  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  appeared 
separately,  in  1788.  His  career  at  Naples  was 
inli-rrupted  by  Ihe  death  of  the  minister  Wx- 
gennes,  Ilia  patron,  or,  actrordini;  lo  some,  by  the 
ilispleasure  of  the  queen,  Maria  Caroliue.  Uut 
itill  his  lovR  for  the  study  of  the  great  masters 
iletained  liiin  in  Italy.  He  rtsided  at  X'ciiice 
during  several  years,  where  he  shone   in  ibe 
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circlet  or  llic  countess  Albriui,  wlio  was  dis- 
tinKtiUhe<<  for  livr  iimiable  and  intelligent  clia- 
racier,  and  loved  to  bf  surrounded  by  men  of 
talent.  Dcnon  wa*  not  forgollen  in  her  Hittratii, 
where  site  lieslows  the  greatest  praise  on  his  cha- 
racter, his  passion  for  the  arts,  his  cheerfulness, 
and  amiable  di$|>osition,  and  excuses  the  raillery 
with  which  he  altacke<1  the  foibles  of  others. 
The  observation  and  restraint,  to  which  the  revo- 
lution subjected  Frenchmen  in  foreijrn  countries, 
compelled  him  to  leave  \enice.  After  a  short 
suy  in  Florence  and  Swiizerland,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  France  during  the  reign  of  terror ; 
but  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  Robespierre, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  subsequently  accused 
of  derotinn,  at  that  time,  to  .lacobin  principles. 
During  this  period  he  exercised  himself  in  en- 
graving. At  l.i5t,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Buonaparte,  and  imniediuiely  nnilcd  himself 
with  him.  He  accompanied  the  genenil  in  liis 
campaigns  to  Italy  ami  F.cypt,  and  Desaix  to 
I'pper  F^typl.  The  work  uhJcli  was  the  result 
of  this  journey,  was  an  addition  to  Denon's 
fame,  particularly  the  engravings  which  oriia- 
ttienl  it  (J'aris,  1802,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  3  vols. 
12ino.,  without  engravings).  Denon,  in  this, 
lias  shown  himself  a  very  able  artist.  Nature, 
animate  and  inanim  ite,  (he  monuments  of  cen- 
turies, and  the  Ar^ibian  flying  through  the  de- 
sert, are  represented  with  great  fidelity.  When 
he  returned  to  Paris  willi  llunnaparte,  he  was 
appointed  general  director  of  the  museums,  and 
all  the  works  of  art  executed  in  honnr  of  the 
French  successes — monuineiiis,  coins,  the  erec- 
tion of  llie  triumphal  pillar  in  the  place  de  Ven- 
dome,  &c.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  all 
his  campaigns,  and  employed  himself  in  draw- 
ing, and  in  selecting  those  masterpieces  in  the 
conquered  countries,  which  were  taken  to  Paris 
as  trophies.  In  1815,  be  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness the  restoration  of  the  spoils.  After  the  ab- 
dication of  the  emperor,  be  retained  Ins  office, 
but  was  deprived  of  it  in  1815,  in  consequence 
of  having  joined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
KIba.  He  retained,  however,  bis  place  in  the 
institute.  F'rom  that  time  he  lived  retired,  and 
the  preparation  of  engravings  and  lithographs  of 
his  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art,  formed 
the  occupation  of  his  last  years.  He  died  at 
Paris,  April  28,  1825.  His  mind  was  active  to 
the  last.  Denon  much  resembled  Voltaire  in  his 
old  age.  In  1826  appeared  at  Paris  the  De- 
•cription  des  Ubjets  d  Art  composant  le  Cabinet 
de  leu  M.  le  Bar.  V.  Denon,  in  3  vols.  (Monu- 
niens  antiques,  tableaux  et  eslampes).  1'he 
cabinet  was  sold  by  auction. 

DKNOTF..  v.a.      f      Ijt.  drnotn,  to  mark; 

1>i:aota'tion,  n,  t.  S  to  be  a  sign  of;  to  be- 
token ;  tn  show  by  Signs :  the  act  of  denoting ;  a 
sympt.im 

DF.NOtNCE.w.  a.l      I>.  ./rnonrrr  ,•  Sp;in. 

Di.Noixc'tii,  n.  J.     \dmuni-iar;  IM.dcJum- 

DfKOUNcr'MEKT.  * cidfif ;  Ijit.  dmuHciarf. 
from  de  agoinM,  and  nuncio,  to  carry  orders.  To 
threaten  or  impugn  by  public  or  open  iiroclama- 
tioii.     Denouncement  is  the  proclamation  made. 

DKNSE,  dd;'.     ^      Ijit,  (irrotu,  close;   com- 

DcmVitt,  n.  >.  I  pact  ;  approaching  to  so- 
lidity. 
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DENSiTr,  denote*  vicinity  or 
tides;  but  in  mechanical  science, 
term  of  comparison,  expressing  the  pro(i< 
the  numlier  of  equal  molecular,  or  the 
of  matter  in  one  body  to  the  number  i 
niulecula;  in  the  same  bulk  of  anolhd 
Density,  therefore,  is  directly  as  the  qu) 
matter  and  inversely  as  the  magnitude 
body.  Since  it  may  be  shown  expend 
that  tlie  quantities  of  mailer,  or  the  ni 
different  bodies,  are  proportional  totheirl 
of  consequence  the  density  of  any  body  it 
as  its  weight,  and  inversely  as  its  roagnill 
the  Inverse  ratio  of  the  inaenitudes  of  tofl 
having  equal  weights,  in  the  same  pla 
stitutes  the  ratio  of  their  densities, 

DK'NSIHRE,  V.  a.  A  barfaarout  | 
husbandry. 

DENTAL,  ailj.  k  n  i.')      From  LaL 
DENTi'cit.*TioN,  n.  ».      detu,  Htnlit, 
Denti'ci  LATEn,  udj.        Dental    ii^ 
DF.NT'ifnicE,  n.  *.  ,  10  the  lielh, 

Dlst'isi:,  V,  a.  iimne     of 

Den  i'ist,  n.  >.  sliell-fisb : 

Demi'tion.  J  laled,  lieiny 

teeth,  like  a  saw:  dentifrice,  ^<  looth 
denlise,  to  renew  the  teeth  ;  dentition 
corresponding subsLinlive:  and  dentist,^ 
word   for  the  profession  of  healing,  pt« 
and  drawing  teeth,  | 

DF.NTALll'M.  in  natural  hisiory.a^ 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  tentacc^ 
shell  consist*  of  one  tubulous  (lr;iighl  va| 
at  both  ends,  and  not  divided  into  d 
There  are  iwelve  species,  dislinguitliei 
angles,  slna.-.  Sec,  of  their  shells. 

DF.NTAKl.N,  looih-wori,  or  tootk-i 
botany,  a  genus  ol*  the  xiliqnosa  ordef 
tnidjiKimin  class  of  plants  ;  tuttuRkI  ordi 
eth,  siliqiiosar.  I1ie  <iliqua  partj  with  i 
and  the  valvules  roll  spirally  backw 
sticma  is  cmarginatcd  ;  tne  calyx  closii 
tudinally.  There  are  tive  s|>ecies,  all 
hardy  pereni>i,ils;  producing  aonui 
twelve  or  eighteen  iuches  bigli.  ador 
many  lobed  leaves,  and  spikes  of  nuuilit 
cruciform  Hovers  of  a  red  or  purple  oo| 
delight  in  shady  places,  and  are  pi 
either  by  seeds  or  parting  the  roiila.  1 
may  be  sown  in  autumn  or  early  in  ill 
in  a  shady  liorder  of  light  earth ;  antl  ' 
plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  may  b 
where  tlicy  are  to  ivmain.  Tlie  time  fa 
the  roots  is  in  October  or  November,  oi 
the  spring. 

DF.NTATUS  (Curius),  a  renown* 
general,  whose  virtues  render  him  OM 
rable  than  his  victories,  fluurishnl  A.  A 
He  was  thrice  consul  ;  conquered  liic  I 
Sabines,  and  I.ucanians  ;  and  arte  CB< 
forty  acres  of  land,  allowing  himMU 
The  ambassadors  of  the  Samnilc*  tmk[ 
visit,  found  him  boiling  turnips  in  a  pipl 
which  they  ofl'ered  him  gold  to  ci>me  ovt 
interest :  lie  told  them  hi»dt«ign  waam 
nib,  but  to  command  thosr  who  ncrw 
defeated  Pyrrhiis  near  Toiculuni,  and 
the  honour  of  a  Iriuniph. 
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ros  (Sicinius),  a  hero  of  ancient  Rome, 
lebeian  order,  who  flourished  atiout 
PO.  When  disputes  ran  high  between 
bns  aod  plebeiani,  concerning  the  Agra- 
Dentatus  addreMed  the  |ieople,  and 
1  upon  his  ochierements  and  his  hurd- 
le had  serre<l  lus  country  in  the  wars 
I;  he  had  \tevn  .in  otficer  thirty  ;  6n>t 
tn  and  then  a  tribune;  he  had  fought 
ttles,  and  by  the  force  of  his  single  aim 
I  the  lires  of  a  multitude  of  his  fellow 
I  He  had  eained  fourteen  civic,  five 
4  eight  {{olden  crowns ;  besides  eighty- 
ht,  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  gill  spears, 
■4iiree  hone-trappings,  of  which  nine 
fltilUii^  the  enemy  in  single  coml>at : 
^received  forty-five  wounds, all  before, 
fed.  Ttiese  were  his  honors ;  yet  nut- 
big  all  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
Rose  lands  which  were  won  from  the 
>  .'d  to  dragon  a  hfe of  poverty 

<  others  possessed  tliose  very 
|wiii<.ii  lll^  valor  had  won,  without  any 
»e  them,  or  ever  havini^  contributed 
The  people  unanimously  de- 
al tite  law  might  he  passed,  and  tliat 
,  merit  should  not  pass  unrewarded. 
seoalors  attempted  to  speak,  but 
ireicd  by  the  cries  of  tlie  people, 
'vumber  of  resolute  ynuiig  patricians 
pioutly  araungst  the  crowd,  broke  the 
Bms,  and  dispersed  the  multitude.  For 
lb«y  were  Aned  by  tlie  tribunes,  but 
ti  their  object  for  ibe  lime,  by  getting 
rian  law  postponed.  Such  was  the 
tlie  lloman  patiicians,  at  one  of  the 
Knu  periods  of  that  celebrated  republic. 
ELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
iriler,  and  {>entandria  class  of  plants  : 
^parted  perianth,  with  small  subulated 
trtkU.  five  short  subulated  filaments ; 
til;  prnirABP. globular;  caps,  bilocu- 
p,  egg  shaped,  and  vciy  numerous. 
pe  oaly,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia. 
k'LU.n.!.  lul.  Modillons. 
pUiotu,  or  dtmttUi,  make  *  noblr  •hntr  by 
MjcelMms.  ^ttckUar,  Na.  415. 

ILES,  or  DtHTii.%  in  architecture,  an 

!  in  cornices  bearing  some  resemblance 

Brticularly  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 

tn. 

IjSC'ALl'RA,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 

Elyetlow,  livid,  or  black  teeth  ;   to 

PP^kplied,  near  the  gamt,  it  scrapes 

BliDorbid  crust. 

riojT.     See  UixmTOLOor. 

I'DE,  r.  a.      ■%      1^1.    rknudo,  from  dc 

b4Tr,*.«-      Sand   nudn  (ne   and  duo 

ti'Tioy,  K.  I.  y  the    root    of   induo  to 

To  (trip ;  to  make  naked. 

Imi  iimm\Uitmi  hinuwlf  of  all  uitunilinuiui;*. 
latibcd.  Dcaiyof  Pitlg. 

iMIjr  caa  bt  sbuiard,  anlna  wr  would    i/c- 
Ivct  of  alt  fom  to  drteod  ui.    Ctanndtm. 

t  yoa  4>wi<ii  a  vtae-hruich  of  its 
I  will  Biiver  cvmr  to  maturity. 

R/ty  on  tht  Crratwtu 

VIL 


DENUNCLVTION,  n.  i.  }    Lat.  denunciat 

Uenuncia'ior,  «.«.  i  See    Denouiick, 

The  act  of  denouncing ;  the  proclamation  of  a 
threat ;  a  public  menacer. 

In  a  denunciatitm  nr  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  i* 
not  coaled  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at 
largo.  Bjcon. 

C'hrid  tiJU  the  Jews,  that,  if  they  believe  not, 
tbf^y  <(hall  die  in  their  •ioi ;  did  they  never  read  tJiu«« 
dtitunciatiomf  Ward, 

Midat  of  these  denvnciaSiom,  and  DOtwithstandtog 
the  warning  before  me,  I  commit  taytAt  to  lasting 
durance  Comjreve, 

The  denuiidator  does  not  make  himself  a  party  in 
judgment  as  the  accuser  docs.  AtfliJ}e*»  Pnrerg, 

DENY',  U.S.      J      Vx.mer;  Span,  iknc^ar ; 

Desi'al, n   f.     >Ital.  and  Lat.  nj-gore  ;  Iroin 

DorEB,  >  Lat.  ne  and  ngo,  to  refuse  to 

do.    To  refuse ;  contradict ;  and  hence  to  dis- 
regard ;  denounce. 

If  wo  lUnjfen  be  sdtal  denye  us;  if  we  bileeuen  not 
he  dwellith  foithful  he  luai  not  denj^  hitnsiltf. 

Wiclif.  2  Tymo.  3. 

It  tliall  bo  therefore  a  witnew  unto  you,  lest  yoa 
deny  your  God.  Joihua  xxiv.  37. 

And  thcrfor,  though  he  had  thu>  made  a  n-alme, 
holy  Scripturo  drnifid  to  cal  hym  a  kyng.  FarleKpu. 

The  denial  nf  landing,  and  haaty  warning  us  away, 
troubled  tu  much.  liacvn. 

My  young  boy 
]{ath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  whici 
Oreat  nature  crie> — deny  not.  Shnktpmn, 

Here  cornea  your  father  ;  never  make  denial : 
I  muAt  and  will  have  Catherine  to  my  wife.  Id. 

It  may  bo  I  am  esteemed  by  my  denier  sufficient  nf 
myself  to  discharge  my  duty  to  God  as  a  priest,  though 
not  to  men  as  a  prince.  JTin^  CharUt, 

How  unworthy  is  he  of  life,  who  with  the  sama 
breath  that  he  receives,  denies  the  Giver  of  it. 

Bithop  Halt.  Conlemplatiom. 

The  negative  authority  is  also  Ucninble  by  reason. 

Bnnme. 
Ah,  charming  fair,  said  t. 
Haw  long  can  you  my  blisa  and  yours  deny  ? 

Dryden. 

We  may  deny  Cod  in  all  those  acu  that  are  capa- 
ble of  being  morally  good  or  evil ;  those  are  the 
proper  scenes  in  which  wc  act  our  confessions  or  (i#- 
isiciJi  of  him.  Suuth. 

The  best  si;o  and  fntii  of  iemying  ourselves,  is 
mercy  lo  others.  Sprall. 

Our  Saviour  asAures  tu,  that  if  a  tender  mother 
canuni  deny  the  son  of  her  love  any  reasonable  re. 
quest,  much  less  will  God  dtny  hia  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him.  Clarhe'i  Sermant. 

No  man  more  impudent  Lo  denjf,  where  proofs 
were  not  manifest ;  no  man  more  ready  to  confess, 
with  a  repenting  manner  of  aggravating  his  own  evil, 
where  dmial  would  but  make  the  fault  fooler. 

SUwy. 

By  ihr  word  Virtue  the  aiTirmer  intends  oar 
whole  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  the  denier  by  Ihe 
word  Virtue  means  only  couiage,  or,  at  most,  our 
duty  towards  our  neighlioor,  without  iocluding  the 
idea  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  lo  God.  Wata. 

If  you  had  lieen  contented  to  assist  him  indirectly, 
without  a  nutorious  dtmiat  of  justice,  or  openly  iiuult- 
ing  the  sense  of  thn  nation,  you  might  have  satufled 
rver)' duty  of  potitjcal  friendship,  Junmm, 

It  has  been  asserted,  that,  if  yoa  altrr  her  symbols, 
you  alter  the  being  of  the  chun-h  uf  England.  l*bia, 
for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  of  that  rhurdh,  I  must  aU 
soluialy  dnt^.  Burkt. 
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I  have  gauhrd 
Mj  tccUi  in  ilorkneAt  U)l  reluming  mom, 
Thrn  cnnipJ  cijrKlf  till  tan-ict ; — I  h»ve  praycil 
For  mxAant  u  »  bictsing — 'Ui  datitd  me,      Bifron. 

DENYS  (Si.)  a  town  of  France,  in  l)ie  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  ftimous  for  a  magniticent  cliiircli, 
buill  by  king  Dagobert,  in  632;  in  wliicli  were 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  French  kings,  of  the 
eonslable  Guesclin,  and  of  marshal  Turcnne.  In 
ihe  treasury,  among  other  curiosities,  were  the 
twords  of  St.  Lewis,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  abbey  of 
the  Benedictines,  a  magnificent  piece  of  modern 
architecture,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  palace 
than  a  convent.  In  1 793  the  republican  popu- 
lace broke  into  the  royal  tombs,  and  greatly 
iilapidated  the  buildings.  In  1800  Bonaparte 
caused  them  to  be  repaired,  selected  the  church 
as  the  burj'iiig-place  for  his  own  family,  and 
founded  a  chapter  here  of  ten  canons,  which 
the  Bourbons  have  retained  with  some  modifica- 
tions. The  late  prince  of  Condfi  has  been  in- 
terred here  since  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII. 
St.  Denys  is  seated  on  the  river  Crould,  near  the 
Seine,  five  miles  north  of  Paris,  and  contains 
6000  inhabitants. 

DEOB.STRUCT,  v.  a. )     From  de  privative, 
Deobstrii'ent,  adj.         J    and      Obstritt, 
which  see.   To  clear  away  obstacles ;  deobstruent 
is,  having  the  power  to  remove  ubstruclions. 

It  it  a  tingnlar  good  wound-herb,  useful  for  Jtok- 
$tntctinff  the  pores  vf  ihe  body. 

Afore'i  Amiuioit  apaiiui  AthtUm, 

Such  u  carry  olT  tbe  fxces  and  mncui,  dtvhtlniel 
the  month  of  the  Iicteali,  lo  as  the  chyle  may  have  a 
free  passage  into  the  blood.  Arlmlknot  m  Dit(. 

All  sopcs  arc  atienuating  and  deubitnieiil ,  resolving 
viscid  iubtunces.  IiL  on  Alimeitli. 

DE'ODAND,  n.  i.  Lat.  Veodandum.  A  thing 
given  or  forfeited  to  God. 

DtvdnntU  are  forfeitures  which  the  ignoranre  and 
superstition  of  ancient  times  introduced  and  called  by 
the  name  of  dcoJaxJt,  from  the  application  of  them 
to  pioiu  uses.  Bm'i  Juttiee. 

D'EON  (the  Chevalier),  bom  in  1728,  at 
Tonncre,  in  Burgundy,  of  a  respectable  family, 
is  principally  distinguished  for  consenting  to  ap- 
pear half  his  life  as  a  woman,  lie  received  a 
iilx'nil  education;  and,  becoming  an  orphan,  the 
Prince  de  Coiiti  procured  him  a  commission  as  a 
tomct  of  dragoons.  He  was  employed  in  1755 
on  a  mission  lo  I'etcrsburjt,  after  which  he  joined 
his  regiment,  and  served  with  considerable  credit 
in  the  ciimpaigne  of  1702,  as  aid-de-cainp  to 
Marshal  Broglio.  Tlie  year  following  he  was  in- 
vested witli  the  order  of  St.  IjOuLi,  and  accom- 
^nied  tlie  duke  de-Nivemois  to  England  as  se- 
"^  rtary.  Un  tbe  duke's  leaving  England,  n'F.on 
niained  in  the  character  of  minister  plcnipo- 
tf  ntiary,  until  he  was  superseded  by  tlie  count  de 
liurrchy,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  secretary. 
At  this  arrangement  he  was  very  indignant,  and 
publtshvd  in  n^venge  an  account  of  the  negucia- 
tions  in  which  he  luid  been  engaged;  wherein 
he  ttiKinatizud  the  conduct  of  the  count.  He 
was  prcisiTiitml  by  dc  Gucrchy  fur  u  libel  in  the 
('i)urt  uf  King's  Kciich,  in  July,  17t'>4,and  being 
ii>uud  guilty  abauofided,  and  was  outlawed. 
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In  1771  doubts  were  entertaii 
his  sex,  and  bets  were  laid  to  a 
that  D'F/)n  was  a  woman.  In  one 
produced  an  action  at  law,  that 
suit.  Theclievalier  in  tlie  mean 
France,  whea'  he  assumed  (coi 
said)  the  female  dress,  bnt  for  wfai 
ac'.ly  has  never  been  ascertained ;  h 
this  respect  was  certainly  sanctiouti 
which  continued  his  pension,  aail 
to  retain  the  cross  of  his  order.       1 

In  1785  D'Eon  came  to  Knglanj 
ajipearing  as  a  woman,  he  gave  leswt 
but  when  the  Revolution  deprive 
pensions,  he  presented  in  June  tj 
to  the  National  Assembly,  in  wl 
plained  of  being  obliged  to  wear  M 
ticoats,  and  asked  permission  to  rd 
tary  uniform.  His  petition  rcmaM 
He  now  again  sought  an  asyliM 
where  he  pa.ssed  the  latter  parti 
poor  circumstances;  and  died  in  M 
street,  M»y  list,  1810.  His  coni 
F.lys6e,  discovering  that  the  chevaH 
male  sex,  after  his  decease  invitedf 
and  other  gentlemen  to  examine  thi 
was  interred  inSt.Pancraschurch-y 
is  regislt'red,  'Charles Genevieve  Lo 
Andre  Timothee  D'Eon  de  Beaun 
said  lo  have  been  the  author  of  L'E» 
6  vols.  t2mo. ;  Loisirs,  13  vols.  8 
Memnires,  et  Negociaiions  particu){ 

DEO'PPILATE,  V.  a.  I«it.  4 
To  clear  a  passage;  to  free  from  d 

Though  the  grosser  pans  be  exclai 
are  the  dissoluble  parts  extracted,  wb(j 
effectual  in  dsoppUationt.     Broufng'$  H 

A  physician  preaoribed  him  a  dtoff 
gative  apniem.  ' 

DEOSCULATION,  n.i.  Li 
otcutum  (oi,  oris,  the  mouth).      Kk 

We  have  an  enumeration  of  the 
worship  required  tn  ht  performed  to 
cessiooi,  geouBuxions,  ihariiicatiaos, 

DEPA'INT,  r.  a.  or  Depeihc 
a,so  writes  it.  Fr.  depeint ;  de,  and 
see.  To  picture ;  to  descnlie  by  ( 
by  resemblance. 

He  did  unwilling  worship  to  1 
That  on  his  shield  J»paimlt4  he  i 

Tbe  red  rase  medlied  with  tb* 
fn  eillier  cheek  tUphrtcrcn  livciy  1 
Such  ladies  fair  would  1  * 
In  roundelay,  ur  sonnet  <}u 

DEPA Ur  :.a.ti.n.HH.$.^ 

DrrAKi-'F.B, 

Dj-paRt'ino,  n.  I. 

Uti'AnT'sicxT, 

I)i  rAKi't'Rr.. 
0^  (to  divide).     To  Mpaiste;  I 
neuter  verb,  loquit  a  place,  taliin_ 
lo  desert ;  lo  fall  away  ;  to  be  lost: 
to  rlcsist  from  a  practice  and  I 
ing  and  dcpartui-c  both  cxpn 
away,  niiil  abanduning,  or 
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iljr  «  continental  diriiion  of  territnty, 
9  a  (MMnl  application. 
Mkil  athalca  be  gederid  bifore  him ;  snd 
Bto  k«a»  ««7iiB«,  u  >  tchepude  i<c- 
Pi«  Uds.  WicUf.  Mall.  U. 

I  t)H«  N.  lo  my  wedded  wife,  to  lore  and 
ill  deatk  ■•  dtfmrl. 

OU  family  Prayer  Boot,  (1661). 
fool  WM  in  depariim^  ;  fn-  ihe  died. 

Gen.  x<xv.  18. 
ttrUi  qoicU;  /ram  the  •cpnlcbre,  with 
rat  joT^  *Ad  did  mm  lu  bring  hi*  disciples 

Jtfot/.  xvvui. 
I*  bttait  Ihon  tkv  Mmnt  dirpart  in  peace, 
»  liljr  wtird.  £«t«  uix. 

■JM  have  a  liquor  railed  water  of  Js  part. 

Bacon. 
which  h^th  no  uomach  lo  lhi>  fight, 

■  dqMTl ;  hia  panpaft  tball  be  made. 

Shakiptare. 
■oK  Chriilian  peace  to  •cola  icpurud, 
•  foor  people'i  friead.  Id. 

Ht  hrive  felber  breathed  hit  laten.  g»p, 
I  isiftly  It  ika  poit  eotild  run, 
|ka«  of  jroar  low  aaa  hii  depart. 
1  Id.    Utnry  VI. 

Hitfipaleh  IB  private  by  the  ruoftul ; 
Hid  by  hia  iJu*  ovcning 
twM.  Ben  /nuon. 

What  heaidra 
■»«,  and  dcjettiuo,  and  deapair, 
lilty  caa  toaiaiu.  thy  lidio|p  bring ; 
hn  tram  tliia  happy  place.  ilillm. 

Hy  pRvailed  nM  with  any  of  them  lo  de- 
M  Boat  onreaaoaahle  of  all  their  dcmaada. 
Clartmiam, 

of  the  Lord,  and  departart  from  »vil,  are 
liU  importance.  TilUiUtm. 

ttk  Ihou  leave  me,  cniel,  ihiu  alone  ; 
rf  kiaa  fram  a  deforttmg  aon  ' 
lattaairu'  Drgdn. 

■  their  good  prince  in  hia  timrly  defar- 
burtd  bim  from  the  knowledge  of  hia 

n,  Sidney. 

an  Becta,  during  their  command  at  aca, 
veral  atazaona  and  drportmenU ;  the  molt 
araa  the  Alexandrian  Aeet,  anil  (he  ae- 
a  African.  .Atbulhnvt. 

Ill  I II,  hit  particular  frirnda,  in  rariuua 
m  Binittry,  lu. 

'        Burke.  Oaraeler  tf  Lord  Chatham. 
\lfm  >i"nj  being'a  anul 

t^yma  peala,  aad  the  hollow  bella  knoll. 
Byron* 

MUIT.  Tbi*  word  was  adopted  by 
I  Bwembly  of  Fratice  instead  of  pro- 
I  dm  ancient  provinces  of  that  king- 
drruM  into  departments,  of  wliicli, 
Conica,  there  were  eighty-three. 
inioenu  were  mucii  more  e<]u;d  in 
lent  than  the  provinces ;  some  of  l)ic 
re  province!  being  divided  into  four 
lortmcnu,  whilit  some  of  the  smaller 
lit*  exactly  one,  and  in  some  instances 
Mi  AK  tncloded  in  one  depnrtincnl. 
tincot  has  been  subdivided  into  dls- 
■cb  district  again  into  canton*. 
>»«.  in  navigation,  is  the  easting  or 
to  respeol  of  llie  meridiaa  -i 


departed  or  sailed  from  ;  or  it  is  the  difference 
of  longitude,  either  eiwt  or  west,  between  the 
present  meridian  the  ship  is  under,  and  that 
where  the  last  rprkoiiing  or  observation  waa 
made.  This  tleparture,  any  where  but  under 
the  equator,  must  h<«  roanted  according  to  the 
number  of  miles  in  a  degree  proper  to  the  pa- 
rallel the  ship  IS  under.  The  dcprtare,  in  plane 
and  Merciitor's  sailin'^,  is  always  represe;ile<l  by 
the  base  of  a  nght-anijlcd  plane  triangle,  where 
the  course  is  the  angle  opposite  to  it,  and  the  dis- 
tance sailed  is  llie  hypothenuse ;  the  perpendi- 
cular or  other  leg  being  the  difference  of  latitude. 
And  tlien  the  tlieorem  for  finding  it  is  always 
this :  as  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  cottrte ;  so  is 
the  distance  sailed,  to  the  departure  sought. 

DEPiVST'l  KK,  v.a.  Lil.  depaicur ;  de  atid 
jHiiCO,  from  Gr.  irau.     To  feed ;  to  eat  -jp. 

They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  tiiomielvea,  ia 
bodie*  paataring  a[ion  the  luountaina,  and  removing 
aiill  to  froah  land,  at  tlicy  have  defartnrei  the  former, 

Spemer, 

DEP.^U'PERATE,  v.  a.  Lat.  <fr;wi,/xTo.- 
rff  and  pauper.  To  make  poor;  to  im;xiv;rish  ; 
to  consume. 

To  rcprrtent  Cod  in  a  carved  atone,  or  a  painted 
table,  don  depauperate  our  unHentonding  of  God,  and 
diahonoura  him  below  the  painter'a  art,   Bp.  Taylor. 

Great  evaruationf,  which  carry  off  the  nutritiou* 
humoura,  dtjiaapcralt  the  blood.  Arlmlhnol. 

DEPE'CTIBLE,  ad/.  Lat.  i/,/«f<o.  Tough; 
clammy;  tenacious;  capable  of  bein^  extended. 

It  may  be  alao,  that  some  bodiea  have  a  kind  ol 
lentar,  and  are  of  a  more  depevtibte  nature  than  oil, 
aa  we  aee  it  evident  in  coloration  ;  fur  a  amall  quan- 
tity of  aaffron  will  linct  more  than  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  bcaxil  or  wine.  Bacon. 

nEPENEy,  p.  a.  -)       Fr.  ikpenJre,  de- 

Depeso'*kce,  n.  ».  pcndimre;  Span,  and 

DEPENn'ANT,(u/;.  &«.  I.  I  Port,    depeiulcr ;   of 

Divty'tytsct,  [Lat.  dependert  ;    de 

Dwen'desxy,  and/itnJeti.  Tobang 

DcpEK'nEKT,  adj.ii.».t.j  down,     or     from  ; 

hetKe,  to  be  connected  with,  so  as  to  be  subject 

to   the  will  of,  or  be  supported    by,    another; 

and  to  lie  in  suspense,  whether  of  interest  or 

attention.       Uepcndance   and    dependence,    the 

one  from  the  older  French  and  the  other  from  tlie 

Laun  verb,  are  liotli  used  in  the  literal  as  well  as 

6gurative  sense. 

Oa  God,  aa  the  moat  high,  all  inferior  cauaea  in  the 
world  are  dependent.  Hooker. 

Never  be  without  money,  nor  dejtend  upon  Iho 
oottfteay  of  other*,  which  may  fail  al  a  pinch.  Hacon, 

Never  waa  there  a  prince  l>«'rvaved  of  his  dependan- 
net  by  hiacounnl,  except  where  there  hath  been 
either  an  over-greatncaa  ia  one  counacllor,  or  an  over* 
atrict  combination  in  divera.  Id. 

By  ao  mcana  be  you  persuaded  to  interp«we  yoiir* 
aelf  in  any  cauae  depending,  or  like  to  bi  tepemling,  n 
any  oeuft  of  juatice.  /d. 

We  work  by  wit  and  not  l>y  witchcraft ; 
And  wit  drpendt  on  dilatory  time.  ShahtpeaM* 

Her  madneaa  hath  the  oddeas  frame  of  toate  ; 
Such  a  dejienJency  of  thing  on  llting, 
Mt  Dc'cf  I  beard  in  madatsa.  /■• 
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A  gTOftt  abitemeDt  of  kindnctc  appoan  sa  welt  in 
tht  general  difpetukmtt,  u  in  the  duke  himself  also, 
cuJ  your  ilauKl'lT-  Shakiltcoft, 

What  phalt  ibnugh  expect. 
To  ba  dgpender  oo  a  thing  thai  leans  ?  Id. 

How  dgpemLaU  tad  tervile  U  the  life  of   man.  that 
mnnoteithcr  want  one  element,  or  cndarc  tccorrapted. 
Bitfuip  Halt.     Cimiemplatioiu, 

For  n  RiL-clrrk  a  {»cr5on  recommended  a  drpendami 
apoQ    him,   whu    paid    aix   thouiand    pounds    ready 


m«nfy. 


Clarendtm, 


From  the  frozen  beard 
Loag  icicles  depend ,  and  crackling  sounds  are  heard. 

Drjfden. 
Tlioy  slept  in  peace  by  night. 
Secure  of  bread,  ax  of  ri'taming  light ; 
And  with  such  firm  dtymdanct  on  the  day. 
That  need  grew  pant}*cred,  and  forgot  to  pruy*   Id, 
Every  momenl  we  ferl  our  ttrj)md<tncf   upon  God, 
and  dud  that  wo  can   neither  be   linppy  without  him. 
nor  think  ourselves  so.  TUUuqh. 

Id  all  sorts  of  rearming,  the  connexion  and  depen- 
dance  of  idras  iihould  be  followed,  till  the  mind  is 
bruti^hl  to  the  source  on  which  il  boLliMiis,        Lockt, 

We  speak  of  the  sublunary  worlds,  this  earth,  and 
its  dqiotdcfinat  which  rose  out  of  a  chaos  about  six 
thousand  years  ago.  Uttmtt'a  THmry. 

The  expectation  of  the  performance  of  our  desirr,  is 
that  we  call  dependence  upon  him  for  help  and  o-hmsI- 
ance.  SlitUmjJictt , 

There  is  a  chain  let  down  &om  Jove, 
So  itrunfE,  that  from  the  lower  end. 
They  say.  all  human  things  depend.  Swift. 

The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause, 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws.  Prior. 

The  direful  monster  wm  afar  deacried. 
Two  bleeding  babes  duprnding  at  her  tide.      Pope. 

But  if  you're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 
Depftut  upon  il — he'll  remain  incog.  Addtion. 

We  are  iodigent,  dcfenceleu  beings;  the  creatures 
:f  bis  power,  and  the  dependents  of  bis  providence. 

Htigeri. 
Tliia  »  not  like  tho  tribute  which  earthly    kings 
enact ;  who  as  much   depend   upon  their   suhjecis  fur 
the  aupport  of  their  power,  as  their  subjecta  do   upon 
them  for  the  protection  of  their  property.         Mlnmm, 

Thus  bappineKs  depends^  as  nature  sliowt. 
T«e«»  on  Oktcriur  tilings  than  oiusl  suppoae.     Oamper, 

Man.  Think'st  thoupKistetica  doth  depend  on  Lime? 
It  doth  ^  but  actions  are  our  epochs,  Byrtm. 

DEPtRUITION,  n.  ».  LaL  tUnrrdo  ;  de  nnd 
verdo;  Or.  irip^  ;  to  lose  or  waste.  Loss;  deslruc- 

llOQ. 

It  may  he  unjust  tr>  place  all  efficacy  of  gold  in  the 
iioti-otniuion  of  weights,  nr  de}nrdition  o(  any  ponder- 
nu*  particles.  Brownt, 

DEPHLK'GM,or         ^       Low     Lat.    de- 
UtPiiLrr.'MATF,  V,  fl.       ^phUgmo,     To  clear 
ntriit.K'r.Mt.oNUft.  nt.  y  fioii)      phlegm,     or 
aqucoui  iniipid  matler. 

Wo  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and  care- 
fully drphUpned  iU  Baytf. 

In  diver*  cases  it  it  aal  ettottgb  tn  separate  the  aque- 
ous parts  by  depklmfmmticn  i  for  some  liquors  contain 
•Uu  Jin  uuKusperted  quauiuy  of  small  corpuscles,  of 
aomcwhai  an  earthy  nature,  which,  being  aasoeialed 
with  tba  saliae  onns,  du  clog  and  hluot  them,  and 
tliereby  v  t^krn  their  activity.  /«/, 

The  ptopnruou  tietwiat  thu  coralliae  aolaliea  and 


the  spirit  of  wine,  depend*  mndi 
the  former  liquor,  and  the 


DEPHLOGISTICATED   K\%.     S 

GEN. 

DEPICT;  Lat.  depin^o,  deptctui,  tm 

pingOf  pictus  ;  to  paint;  descnbe. 

'The  cowards  of  Lacedemon  depieitA  % 
shields  the  most  terrible  beasu  ihey  conld  il 

When    the  distractions   of   a  tumult   an 
deptrtrd,  every  object  and  every  occurence  i 
scnted  to  your  view,  that,  while  yon  read, 
indeed  to  see  them. 
In  a  cottage  by  night  may  I  pass  the  soft  til 

In  the  field  and  t)ie  meadows  all  day  , 
With  the  wife  of  my  heart,  whose  chanas, 
prime. 

Depict  her  a^  blooming  as  May.  A 

DEPIL'ATOKY,fi.».  J       Lat.   de 

litvt'Lovs,adj.  \  and    pUui, 

That  whicti  takes  off  the  bair.     Withoti 

This  animal  is  a  kioil  of  litoid,  or  quadfl 
ticnteil  anil  depilom  ;  ibat  u,  withont  won 
hair. 

DEPiLiTonr  Medicikes,  those  ap 
tiike  oir  the  hair;  such  are  lime,  ai 
caustic  substances,  wliich  ought  to  be  t 
grcnt  caution.  Unless  they  destroy  the 
roots  of  the  hair  remain  unaffected,  ai 
grow  acjain. 

D]:PLET(0N,  n.  t.  Ux.depUo,iejA 
act  of  emptying. 

nKPLORE',  «.o.  -|  Fr.  (fcp/o«r 
Dei'Lor'able,  (1///.  I  VoTi.deplarm 
r>EPLon'ABLENE.ss,n.i.  M.it.  ttepUrm 
Deplor'ablt,  ado.  fde  and  p/oro, 
Drpion'ATE,  I  To     lament; 

Deploba'ttoN-  J  bemoan  ;  d< 

and  deplorate,  laroenlAhle ;  that  wliich 
bemoaned. 

Thii  wu  the  ieplaraile  condition  to  vUc] 
was  reilucffd.  G 

The  hill  of  all  weapoiu  givei  tha  nnt  gl 
ikjti/rabte  wounds. 

Hut  cbast«  Diana  who  his  death  Affitn 

Willi  .'Eaculapiao  herbs  hu  life  reilori4> 

The  cue  is  then  moat  itptvrl*  wbea  t*\ 
over  to  the  wrong  side.  V\ 

Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  rraaon  I 
topby,  God  knows,  they  are  depUrmUf  id 
them. 

It  will  be  coniidered  in  bow  i»flmwU»  •  d 
ing  lies  in  that  kingdoin, 
A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offered  moiw 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  b«Al*y« 
Thnmzh  the  heaved  breast,  the   dream  «f 
shore 

Beloved  and  iifiand, 

URPLUMF.'.  t>.  a.  }  IjA.  dtfhm 
Depli'Ma'thix,  n.  ».  J  pluck  ;      oBii 


pluming,  or  plucking  oH  the  ftathen 
gery,  a  awellingnf  the  eyelid*,  accompa) 
the  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  ey«sbro«,. 
DKPONi:,  v.  fl.  1  La»..dtpimo,4t\ 
nEro'KExr,  n.  I.  ito  lay  down.  To 
oath,  in  luw.  To  pledge  or  adventure  i 
on  some  scheme  of  success.  A  partK< 
of  »erb.  S«c  the  estr»Lt 
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witnMi  (who  uuwen  iaierro-  First,  of  the  king  ;  what  thall  of  him  bvcOlM? 


■  caltrd  •  irpmtm.  Cuwrll. 

ihi*  I  wooM  ifpmt 

Wh  u  ray  came  I've  known.       HudAnu. 

An  M  h«rr  no  ftclivc  voice  are  called  dr- 
A  pauraliy  signify  action  only  ;   a*  fatror, 
Clarke'M  Latin  Grammar, 

PULATE,  V.  a.  fc  V.  n.  >  Fr.  di- 
PLA'ioa,  n.  X.  ypcupler;    It. 

sla'tios,  y  dupoptJare, 

dtfopulart  (dt  and  populo),  to  ravage. 
r  tne  p«o|>le  of  a  country;  to  rarage. 
.ter  «ert),  u>  becotne  dispeoplei).  A 
or  is  a  destroyer  or  waster  of  inhabited 

4  his  anna  upon  nnarmed  and  nnpmvided 
■poil  unly  and  Jrpofmlatr,  contrary  lo  the 
i  war  and  peaca.  BtieaH, 

Where  ia  thia  viper. 
It  watii  iefopmlale  the  city,  and 
tmy  aaa  hinuelf  T  Shatrpeare. 

lllliMi  grieve  then,  Adam!  to  behold 

•n  Iky  oStpring,  and  ao  aad 

m!  llMe  another  flood, 

4  aorrow  a  flood,  thee  alao  drowned 

Umv  ai  thy  aooa.  Mdim 

\  exhanated  to  the  last  rrmaina, 
Matflowna  and  driven  plaini.         Dryden, 
m  death  m  different  ahapea 
tltUt  the  nations.  Pkilipi. 

lion  heanat  the  dire  effect  o(  war, 
M.  IJ. 

ftOC  iha  place  to  enter  into  an  rn^oiry 
t  vmaUy  be  d»pi>pidatiiij.  iljidimtlk. 

RT,  V.  a.  tc  n.  f .  )  Fr.  dcporlrr,  de- 
'lir.liiT,  ».  ».  S  pertinent;    lv>\.  de- 

I,  from  Ijil.  porlnrt ;  (Jr.  ^prw,  tn 
I  wlf.  To  behave,  demean  ;  generally 
•  oompouod  pmnoun. 

I  avuap  th«  way  with  a  frw  notea,  touching 
in  that  island.        Wotlan. 


She  Oelia'a  aelf 
aad  goddaaa-lika  deporl, 

MUbm. 
warn  of  hia  temper,  and  the  gravity  of  hia 
carried  him  aafe  thmngh  many  dilhrnltiea, 
d  and  died  in  a  great  station.  Smifi. 

tmtamuiat  deport  himaclf  in  the   moat 
■aer  befot*  a  prince.  Popg, 

■t'a  a  fine  penon,  or  a  txaateoua  face, 
I  difiirNifia*  givra  thrm  decent  grace  1 
d  with  all  other  rc-qnitiiea  to  please, 
«BM  the  atriking  elegance  of  eaae, 

ChurMU. 

STATION,  Lat.  deporUUio.  o(  de  and 


which  ia  ■  iepartalitm  for  ever  into 
attcienljy  with  na  a  civil-death. 
Agliffi. 

a.  ■»      Fr.  depo$tr ;  Ilal.  driwm ; 

>.  >Span.  deponer  ;  Ijit.  depo- 
J  ncre,  dcpotUut,  from  de  and 

Ilcnoe,  to  iwear,  hccaute  by  so 
its  or  pledges  his  faith  to  the 
Uion^  To  lay  down,  lodge; 
e  of;  and  Keaerally,  to  lay 


■d.  wan 

IE... 

IMG,*. 

'tioii. 


up, 


The  dake  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depot* 

Shaluptim. 
Tkctv  shouldst  thou  find  one  hcinoua  article. 
Containing  the  depoting  of  a  king.  id. 

According  to  our  law, 
Depom  him  In  the  joatice  of  hia  caust^.       id, 
Ixive  straight  stood  up  and  depotd,  a  lie  could  not 
rome  from  the  moutli  of  Zelmano.  Siincy, 

Its  ahores  are  neither  advanced  one  jot  farther  into 
the  aca,  nor  its  surface  raised  by  additiotial  mud  de^ 
poted  upon  it  by  the  yearly  inandalioiu  of  tlic  Nile. 

WooJieorJ. 
If  you  will  examine  the  veracity  of  the  fathers  by 
those  circumstancea  usually  considered  in  deptmliotUf 
yon  will  tind  them  atrong  on  their  aide. 

Sir  K,    Dufhy, 
A  wilnesa  ia  obliged  to  a«rear,ocnerwiae  hia  dtjHinliim 
ia  not  valid.  Aylifft, 

Uia  [iame*  It.]  cundact  and  the  paaaago  of  Cbarlea 
the  Second's  roign,  might  rankle  still  at  the  hcarta  of 
some  men,  but  could  not  be  act  to  account  among  the 
cauaes  of  hia  JepmilioH,  BcUiiglmilu.  , 

DKHCSITE,  V.  a.  &  n.  «.  j      For     etymon, 

Deposi'tarv,  Siee  Depose.    To 

Deposi'tort.  3  lay    up.        The 

place  of  deposit  is  a  depository ;  and  a  person  in 

trust  is  a  depositary. 

I  gave  yon  all. 
— Made  yoa  my  foardians,  my  dtp<mtant$. 
But  kept  a  reaervation  lo  be  followed 
With  Borh  a  number.  Shatupeiire, 

The  Jews  themselvea  are  the  dtpodtorita  nf  all  the 
prophecies  which  lend  to  their  own  confoaion. 

Additan, 
Tliey  had  since  Maraelliea,  and  fairly  left  it  :  they 
had  the  other  day  the  Valtolinc,  and  now  have  put  it 
in  dtrpotiU.  Bacon* 

God  commands  na  to  return  as  to  him,  to  the  poor, 
his  giftr,  out  of  mere  duty  and  thankfulness :  nut  to 
depotit  them  with  him,  in  hopes  of  meriting  by  them. 

Sprat. 
The  eagle  got  leave  here  to  deponi  her  egga. 

VElrange. 
The  dilliculty  will  be  to  persuade  the  dcpoiiling  of 
thote  luata,  which  have,  by  I  know  not  what  fascina- 
tion, ao  endeared  themselvea.  Decoy  of  Pietjf. 

Deposition.  Tlie  proof  in  the  high  court  of 
chancery  is  by  the  depositions  of  witnesses ;  and 
the  copies  of  such  regularly  taken  and  published, 
are  i^d  as  evidence  at  the  hearing.  For  the 
purpose  of  taking  deposition  in  or  near  London, 
there  is  an  examiner's  office  appointed ;  but  for 
such  as  live  in  the  country,  a  commissinn  lo 
examine  witnesses  is  usually  granted  lo  four 
commissioners,  two  named  on  e.ich  side,  or  itny 
three  or  twB  of  them  to  take  the  depositions 
there.  \nA  if  the  witnesses  reside  beyond  so:!, 
a  commission  may  be  had  to  examine  them  ihcrc 
upon  their  own  oaths ;  and  if  foreigners,  upon  the 
oaths  of  two  skilful  interpreters.  The  cominis' 
sioners  are  sworn  to  take  the  examinations  truly 
and  without  partiality,  and  not  to  divulge  them 
tilt  piiblishea  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  and 
their  clerks  are  also  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  wit- 
nesses may  be  compelled,  by  a  process  of  stib- 
pana,  as  in  courts  of  common  law,  to  appe-.tr 
and  submit  to  examination  ;  and  when  their  Ho- 
I>ositions  are  taken,  tiiey  are  transmitted  tu  tlie 
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court  with  Ihe  tame  c«re  ihat  Uie  answer  of  a 
defendant  is  sent.     3  Black.  ASS. 

DEPOT  denotes  any  particular  place  in  which 
military  stores  are  deposited  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  In  a  more  extensive  sense  it  signifies 
several  maiiailne*  collected  together  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  likewise  applied  to  any  particular 
fort  or  place,  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
recruits  to  detached  parties,  belonging  to  different 
regiments.    In  England,  the  barracks  near  Maid- 

[  »lone  are  depots  for  the  British  cavalry,  and 
Chatliam  is  allotted  to  the  infantry.  In  the  time 
of  war  the  iiieateit  attention  should  be  given  to 
preserve  the  several  depiits  which  belong  to  the 
ngliltng  anuy.  Hence  the  line  of  operation 
(hould  invanably  be  connected  with  them;  or 
rather  no  advance  should  be  made  upon   that 

[line,  without  the  strictest  regard  being  had  to 

I  the  one  of  communication. 

DrptiT  is  again  used  to  denote  a  particular 
place  at  the  tail  of  the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  cannon  of  the  place  attacked :  where  tlie 
troops  (jenerally  assemble,  when  a  sally  from  llie 
besieged  is  suspected. 

Dep6i  also  means  a  temporary  magazine  for 
forage,  for  fascines,  gabions,  tools  for  mining, 
Ice,  with  such  other  articles  necessary  for  the 
support  of  an  army,  or  for  carrying  on  a  siege. 


DEPRAVE',  V.  a. 
Dei'rav'er,  n.  I. 
Dephava'tios, 
Deprav'fdkess,  n.i. 
Dipbave'ment, 
Depka'vity. 


Fr.  depraver ;  Span, 
and  Portug.  depravar ; 
Ital.  and  Lat.  depra- 
vare,  from  de  and  pro- 
via,  crooked.  To  cor- 
rupt, vitiate,  calumni- 


ate :  he  who  corrupts  is  a  depraver;  depravemeni, 
depravation,  depravedoess,  and  depravity  a  cor- 
rupt, vitiated  stale ;  depravation  is  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  calumny. 

Wo  Bdmire  the  providence  of  God  in  the  cootina- 
■ace  of  Kripturc,  not«ith»tBadin|;  the  eiideavoun  of 
in&delsto  abolish,  and  thu  fraudulcnce  of  hiTctics  to 
ifpravft  the  tAmc.  Hooker. 

Who  live*  that's  not  ieprmtd,  or  deprtnu  ! 

SItatipeart. 
Stubborn  critic*  are  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  drprm^im,  to  square  all  the  ss-x,  M. 

What  sins  do  you  mean  ?  Our  original  depraved- 
llcM,  and  pioneneBS  of  our  eternal  part  to  all  evil. 

iittmmoiuL 
Bat  from  iog  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  ami  will  dejtruced  t 

Mitlott. 
He  titakelh  men  believe,  that  a(i|taritionf  are  »ixlier 
,  deccptiimii    of    light,  or  mclanchuly   drfiraentunti  of 
IXliary.  Braurm, 

I  A  tasta  whicli  plenty  does  drjirare, 

JLoath*  lawful  good,  and  lawIrM  ill  da«a  crave. 

l>rjiden. 
We  have  a  catalogae  of  the  blackest  tint  that  human 
■attire,  tn  ita  highest  dgyravathmt  it  capahle  of  com- 
'ning.  Himk. 

Thu  will  I.  ■     ,1    (0   tlir    pr  ■;  "      by 

lloHrau  to  tl  nt.thtl  th'  mw 

1  til  their  polii      .    .1    .    .     lid  cornet  »ui!.  .,.:, i  at 

[mifht  be  found  in  them,  that  Ibeir  anlhority  itiiflit  not 

'<niiirihnte  ai  any  dittaai  time   to   Ibo  drimrviiim  of 

the  lan^agr.  /aAwwi.   PUuicf  thelUmarf. 

If  ihit  tie  u>.  there  m««t  be  a  cause  or  rawirs  fur 
tueli  a  dfjmmiy  la  out  oommoo  people.        fruwUia. 


DEPRECATE,  r.o.-v 
Deprecation,  n.(.    ft 

V  I 


Fr»mL 
from    de 
Deprecative,  a((/.      ^vto    pray. 
DcPRECATORT,  a(^.    \  a)3inst :  I 
Deprecator,  n.  <.      J  from,  apol 

Biihop  Pox  understanding   that  thtt 
waa  ctitl  discontent,  being  troubled   that 
of  breaking  olT  the  truce   aboulil  grow  I 
sent  many  bumble  and  dspr§ealorj)  letMl 
tish  king  to  appeaac  him. 

I,  with  leave  of  apeecb  imphw 
Aiid  bumble  deprecalkm,  thus  repliedi 

Sternutation  they  generally  ronceived 
sign,  or  a  bad  oiw  ',  awt   so,  upon  thi* 
commonly  used  a  gratulalion  for  the  on 
precation  for  tbe  other. 

In  deprteating  of  evil,  we  make  ai 
knowledgment  of  guilt,  and  of  God'tjoai 
sing,  aa  well  ai  clemency  in  sparing,  tb«  g 

Poverty  indeed,  in  all  its  degree*,  oa 
penuadeii  to  deprectUe  from  thenuelve** 

The  jadgmrnts  which  we  would  itfti 
removed.  ^M 

The  Italian  entered  them  in  bs*  t^k 
the  three  evils  he  pctitioaed  to  be  deum 
might  have  depreeaud  greater  eviU. 

Baker's  ffi/i   fil^U 

DEPRE'CIATE,  v.  a.  >  FrJ| 
Deprecia'tiom,  n.  f,  t  Lat  d*  pi 
fi'/»i  (from  Gr.  irpanjc>  *  sailer)  an 
given  to  the  seller  for  his  goods.  To 
in  price  or  value  ;  the  act  of  lesseniii 
of,  or  underrating  a  thing. 

They  presumed  upon  that  merry,  whic 
eonvenatioiu,  they  endeavoar  to  defnd 
represent. 

As  ther*  are  none  more  ambitioiu  ori 
those  who  arc  coiners  ia  poetry.  It  is  vn 
such  a*  have  not  exceeded  in  it  IMd 
works  of  those  who  have.  ^M 

It  has  been  held,  indeed,  by  toin^a 
(but  ccitunly  not  by  all  of  them,  or 
upon  all  ocrasiont),  that  juries  in  (avoat 
fairly,  in  fixing  tlie  value  of  the  propafi 
their  coiuideratiou  the  depreciation  of  n 
ha*  taken  place  since  the  atautts  pamA 


7      Fr.  *, 

>  Lat.  de  h 


DEPREDATE,  n.o.- 

Depreoation,  ^Lal.  ^i 

Depred4'tor.  3  rob.  Topi 

devour.    The  substantires  plainly  Kil 

It  makcth  the  subatanee  of  the  body  ■ 
compact,  and  so  lot*  apt  to  be  rnninaiaA 
ttd  by  the  sp'iriu.  ^M 

ft  is  loported  that  the  shrub  ealted^l 
which  i*  a  kind  uf  briony,  and  colewai 
together,  one  or  both  will  die  :  the  eaa* 
they  be  both  great  drprtdfUon  of  the  e*i 
of  them  turvcth  the  other. 

The  land  had  never  been  befoee  saj 
berit*  aad  lisjxcAtfiwu  as  througb  I 

Were  tbrre  nut  one  wLn  bad 
thou   eoflie.   auil  no   farther  -,  wi 
such  vitiasttudf-s,  such  rla*bm]f  ia   naftwi 
drprtJttMma  aiul  chaugi*  ul  ara  aad  I 


DEP 


:g7 


DEP 


tEll£7(n.  e.a.  1  Ul.  dqirehemUt, 
LiiK'hsiOK,  S  from  de  and  jirthen- 

XaVe.  To  catch;  to  take  unawares;  to 
be  hct. 

la  l>eUeTe  m«v  apon  their  own  autjiority, 
IBM  iaprdkaMM  in  w  (nts  uul  impioiu  an 
it  Aforv. 

TrUjini  cmtan.  beiog  itpntwnded  in  that 
»u  luld  in  ward.  Hooker. 

mioM  a(  the  minate  pait*  of  bodirs,  which 
•t  •&CU,  an  invifible,  and  incur  not  to  iho 
^yct  tbejr  are  to  he  itfnkemdtd  by  cxprrience. 

BaeoH. 
EESS*,  ti.  a.  tt,  n.  »."v  Fr.  drprimer  ;  It. 
its'to!!,  f  and  I^it.  dcprimere, 

IliS'oil,  ( fromiyeurt-um^owQ- 

inir>  I.  '  wards,  and  prcmere, 

;— Minsheu.  To  press  or  push  down  ; 
D  let  (all ;  to  humble.  Depressor  and 
mt,  in  anatomy,  are  terms  applied   to 

•hose  action  is  to  depress  the  parts  to 
kejt  adhere. 
ImiqC  the  nobitiiy  may  make  a  king  more 

te  IcM  lafe.  Baam. 

of  t  cceianiutar  form,  if  laid  one  by  another 
I  row  between  aupportrn  tuttainiug  the  two 

thf  pieces  between  will    necessarily    sink  by 
1  liravity  ;  and   much   more,  if  they    suffer 
Mm  by  oUier  weight  above  them,     ironoii. 
na  tiling  I   have  tried  by  letting  a  globe 

laisiaf  or  dxpreumg  the   eye,  or  otherwise 
t,  lo  maX»  the  angle  of  a  jnat  magnitado. 
Sewtim. 

iffrtm  tlieir  own  minds,  despond  at  the 
lalty,  anil  conclnde  that  the  making  any 
a  Lnowlrdge  ia  aboee  their  capadiici. 

ImJu. 

PaSMon  csD  4epr«m  or  raise 
U  keaveoly,  as  the  faoman  mind.       Prior. 
Dtrafal  truth  is  every  where  confessed, 
k  voith,  by  poverty  depressed.  Jvhnion, 

UVF.',  ».«.  "J  Fr.priiifT,- Span,  and 
Ita'Tlox,  R.  f.  J  Port,  privar ;  Ilal.  and 
Iv'atLX,  adj.  J  Lat.  privare ;  from  dc 
K  To  bereave  or  depossess;  taking  of 
MMe  to  hinder,  to  debar  from.  Depri- 
HJBlain  formal  and  legal  applications; 
W-  Oeprivable  is  that  which  may,  in 
I*  taken  away. 

A  A|>rsaerf  her  e^  wisdom,  neither  hath  he 
Itkar  ■mdeiatanding.  Jot,  xxxia.  17. 

Most  happy  he, 
Isut  detifbt  sufTiretb  to  Hrjirito 

I  e^aJl  pains  which  him  oppreat. 

apamr. 
'  them,  (the  chureh's  grants) 
are  igfmaUa   at  all 
/fookrr. 
I  for  ineonformity,  said,  that  if 
■a  it  aiionld  coat  an  bondred  men's 
aaemi. 
the  loas  of  an  excellent  servant,  and 
I  nianer  ia  which  he  had  been  i0prmtd  of 

Oamwdwi. 
tkisiac*  I  shall  U  hid,  dfprtesrf 

ilillon. 
idmtnictioa,  aoil  etenial  drprwa- 
SnUfey. 


■■hn  thai  cajoy  tl 
t«iB  WTa«|fiilly, 


Now  wretched  Oedipos,  deprirailo^  sight. 
Led  a  long  death  in  everlasting  night.  Ptf/v. 

1  have  no  hope  of  a  future  existence  except  that 
which  is  grounded  on  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  1  wish 
not  to  be  Jrpmed  of  this  hope.  Biihop  Walmm. 

DePRIV*TI0N,    EcCtESTASTICAl,     IS     of     lwf> 

kinds,  viz.  a  beneficio,  when  for  some  crime  a 
minister  is  for  ever  deprived  of  his  living;  and 
ab  officio,  when  a  minister  is  for  ever  deprived 
of  his  order.  It  is  ttie  same  with  deposition  and 
degradation.  It  is  usually  for  some  heinous 
crime  deserving  deatli,  imd  is  performed  by  \}.ie 
bishop  iu  a  solemn  manner.  See  Di.uraoation. 
DEPTFOUD,  a  town  situau-d  on  the  Tham*>3, 
partly  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  partly  in 
Surrey.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  deep  ford 
over  the  Tliames,  formerly  used,  but  now  cleared. 
It  was  genenilly  known  in  ancient  records  by  the 
name  of  Deptford  Strond.  Deplford  is  now  a 
large  and  populous  town,  though  it  has  no  mar- 
ket, and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Dept- 
ford. It  contains  about  3000  houses,  many  of 
whicli  are  neat  and  well  built,  two  churches, 
several  meeting-houses,  and  two  charity  schools. 
The  greatest  support  and  consequence  of  Dept- 
ford arises  from  its  excellent  docks.  Here  the 
royal  navy  was  formerly  built  and  repaired. 
The  storehouses,  which  form  a  square,  have,  in 
the  last  war,  had  several  additional  buildings ; 
the  whole  yard  covers  thirty-one  acres  of  ground, 
containing  two  wet  docks,  one  single,  the  other 
double,  three  slips,  a  basin,  and  two  ponds  for 
m.\st<i,  with  the  various  manufactories  for  anchors, 
cables,  masts,  blocks,  &c.,and  apartments  for  the 
numerous  officers  employed.  Here  the  royal 
yachts  aic  geuerolly  kept.  Besides  the  national 
docks,  there  are  several  others  belonging  to  snip- 
builders  for  merchants'  vessels.  Near  tlie  dock 
formerly  stood  Says-Court,  where  Peter  the 
Great  resided  for  some  time,  and  in  this  yard  he 
completed  his  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of 
naval  architecture.  The  Red-house,  on  thi 
north-west  side  of  the  dock,  is  a  large  collection 
of  warehouses  and  storehouses  for  navy  provi- 
sions. At  Deptford,  in  1515,  was  first  formed 
tlie  society  of  the  Trinity  House,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Spcrt.  There  are  annually  relieved  by  this  com- 
pany about  3000  poor  seamen,  their  widows  and 
orphaiu,  at  the  expense  of  £6000.  The  gover- 
nors are  invested  with  the  power  of  examining 
the  mathematical  classes  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  the  masters  of  his  Majesty's  ships;  and 
have  the  appointment  of  all  pilots ;  erecting  and 
maintaining  lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  &c. 
Theii  business  was  formerly  carried  on  in  a  hall 
in  the  parish  of  Deptford  Strond;  but  it  is  now 
conducted  in  a  spacious  building  near  the  Tower, 
erected  in  1787.  This  town  is  four  miles  east  of 
London. 

DEPTH,  n.  $.  Delg.  dieptc;  Teut.  tieff.  S« 
Deep..  The  measure  of  deepness;  hence  a  deep 
place  ;  the  sea,  an  abyss,  a  quiet  place,  or  season ; 
and,  ngiiratircly,  obscurity  and  sagacity.  The 
plural,  depths,  is  very  frequent  in  tlie  received 
traualation  of  the  Bible. 

The  depl/u  have  covered  them:  they  tank  intc  the 
bottom  aa  a  stone,  Entl.  >v    (•■ 

As  for  men,  they  bad  bailding*  in  many  pUc«« 
higher  than  the  dtplh  of  the  water. 


DEP 
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DER 


Thou  ijJrit*- 


-loapire. 


X*  thou  &n  wont,  my  prompted  song,  else  mate. 
And  boar  through  hciglit  or  drpth  of  Naturo't  boundt. 

3iilh»L 
And  ia  the  depth  of  whiicr,  in  the  night. 

You  plough  the  raging  •cot  to  coa«u  uakjiown. 

DenMam. 
The  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  covered  sand, 

And  teamen  with  dissembled  depthi  betray. 

Dryden, 
or  tho*,  in  Datare,<irpfA  snd  height 
Are  e<]aal1y  held  infinite  ; 
In  poetry  the  height  we  know, 
*Tis  only  iofinilo  below.  JSin/^. 

There  are  greater  depths  and  obscnritie*  in  an  vla- 
borate  and  well  written  piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the 
most  abstruse  tract  of  school  divinity. 

Addiwrt't  H'Ay  Exanmer^ 

It  n  certainly  a  ki^n  of  great  ftelf*ignorance,  for  a 
man  to  venture  nut  of  hii  depth,  or  attempt  any  thing 
Iw  wants  opportunity  or  capacity  to  accuuiplish. 

J/uion. 

DEPUL'SION,  n.  t.  )      Ux.deptd$io.  A  beat- 

Dr.pu'i.soBY,  adj,       S  ing  or  thrusting  iiway, 

DEPU  RE',  V,  a.  ^      Fr.  depmxr;  from 

Dei'u'jiate,  v.  a.  &  adj,  >  Lat.    tUpurgo;     tie 

Depuka'tios,  n.  f.  3  and      purgo.       To 

cleanse,  purify.  The  verbs  are  synonyraous,  and 
ihe  meaniftc;  of  the  derivatives  is  plain. 

It  produced  plants  of  such  impcrfectioo  and  harm- 
(ol  quality,  as  die  waters  of  llie  gp-ncral  flood  could 
not  so  wash  out  or  dcpurc,  hut  that  tlic  same  defection 
Lath  had  continuance  in  the  very  gcneratiou  and 
nature  of  mankind,  Ral$%gk* 

firitnstone  is  either  used  crude,  and  called  sulphur 
vive  j  oi  is  of  a  sadder  color,  and,  after  depurntitm, 
aach  as  we  have  in  magdclcom,  or  rolls  of  a  lti;htpr 
yellow.  BrmcaeU  Vulvar  ErrouT$. 

Chemistry  enabling  tu  to  depwate  bodies,  and  in 
aome  measure  to  analyse  tbem,  and  take  asunder  their 
heterogeneoiu  parts,  in  many  chemical  experiments 
we  may,  better  than  in  uthccs,  know  what  manner  of 
bodies  we  employ.  Boyle, 

Neither  can  any  boast  a  knowUdgo  depmate  from 
tbe  defilement  of  a  contrary,  within  this  atmosphere 
of  Besh.  GtanrUle. 

DEPUTE',  r.  a.  J      Fr.  tkpulcr;  Dut.  depu- 

Defuia'tion,      Memi;  Span,  and  Potl.  de- 

Dtr'i'TY.  jputar;  Ital.  and  1jx\..  dtpu- 

tarr ;  to  jtHlge  or  choose  ;  hence  drputatus^  a  per- 
son chosen.  To  send  another;  to  empower 
anoUier  to  transact  one's  business.  A  deputy  is 
a  person  so  sent,  gciu:rally  or  specialty. 

And  Abaulnm  said  unto  him.  See  thy  matters  are 
good  and  right,  but  there  is  no  man  dep^Oed  of  the 
king  to  hear.  2  &tm. 

Presbytcn,  absent  through  io6mii(y  from  ihcir 
charchci,  might  be  said  to  preach  by  those  drjmtict, 
who,  in  their  stead,  did  bat  read  homilies,     iiiwktt. 

A  man  haib  a  1h>,U.  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a 
place ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as 
it  were,  granted  to  him  and  his  dejmtyi  for  he  may 
vxrrtise  them  by  his  friend.  Bacvn. 

Tut  mr  off  the  heads 

Of  al!  the  favVilra  that  the  absent  king 

In  drpttitU\oH  Irft  Whind  him  here. 

When  he  was  |K-nM>nal  io  the  Irish  war. 


fl«  eserciwth  dominion  ov«r  then  as  th« 
gerent  and  deputjf  of  Almighty  God. 

HaU't  Orig'm  of  } 
The  authority  of  conMiencc  stands   founded  i 
its  vicegerency  and  d<p%tiati<m  under  God.         &iti 
And  Linus  thus,  deputed  by  the  seat,. 
The  heroes  welcome  and  their  thanks  expetsM^. 


A  bishop,  by  deputimf  a  priest  or  cbqilaic  to  sdak  ' 
nistcr  the  sacrami.-nti,  may  remove  him. 

AsfliJTe't  Pmvjm. 

DEQUA'NTITATE,  u.d.  from  Ut.  ic 
guanlitas.     To  diminisli  the  quantity  of. 

This  we  affirm  of  pure  gold  ,  for  thai  which  is  ^ 
rent,  and   passelh  in  itamp  amongst  us,  t>y  i 
it4  allay,  which   is    a  proportion   of  stiver  (*r  > 
mixed  cberewicli,  is  actually  de^uaniitaUd  hj  iit^ 
possibly  by  frequent  extinction. 

Bromtf'i  Vmtgar  . 

DERACINATE,  v.d.  Fr  dcraciner,  (roal 
and    racine^   a    root,    from    Lat.    radix. 
To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

Her  fallow  lees 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  ftunxtory 
Doth  iTKJt  upon  J  while  that  the  culter  mats 
That  should  derocinate  such  savagery.       ~ 

DERAIGN',  V.  a.   ^     See  Anaaicx. 

Dcraicn'uent,  or  ^  Minsheu  says  from t. 

Derain'ment,  n.».  J  Fr.  dtutrroytr  or 
ranger,  to  disorder,  or  Nortnan  dt/mtt^ 
proofe  of  the  deniall  of  a  man's  owne  £ict.' 
prove,  or  justify. 

When  the  parson  of  any  church  i«  disturbed  1 
mand  tythes  in  the  next  parish  by  a  writ  of  indk 
tlic  patron  shall  hare  a  writ  to  demand  the  advQV 
of  the  tythes  being  in  demand  :  and  when  A  i 
raiifned,  then  shall  ibo  plea  pass  in  the  court  i 
tian,  as  far  forth  aa  it  is  deruigmed  in  the  king's  c 


nEIlANGFAij.fl.      ) 
Derange'icent,  n.i.  i* 


He  took*  nut  Wlifw  the    moon,    but   h»ih  designed 
the  rrgimcnt  of  nuhlunary  affairs  into  stftblunanr  dtjm- 


Fr.  desrangtr^  to  % 

order.     The  quo 
from   Blount  includes  a  curious  explarutj 
this  word.     It  is  of  modem  ititroductioti,  ; 
its  general,  but  now  very  comnnon,  appUc 
Ifoth  to  disordered  minds  and  thin^^. 

In  some  places  tbe  substantive  drmigmitaai  ii  I 
in  the  very  literal   significaliou  with   the   French  ( 
raycr,  or  dciranger  j  that  ii,  turning  oat  of  i 
displacing  or  setting  out  of  order;  as, 
departure    out   of   religion,    and    derai^m 
chaij^e  of  their  profession,  which  is   spokca  ^ 
religious  men  who  forsook  their  orders  and 
sion«. 

INfosl  nations  have  adopted  peculiar  exprevioi 
si'^nify  tlia  form  or  degree  of  deratt^evttnt  of  mtvlll 
I'he  term  dtran^tment,  which  we  have  taken 
Uiately  from  the  French,  and  which  means  < 
rank,  ur  order*  is  mctAphoncally  applied  to  liku  \ 
(<j  denote  that  its  ideas  arv  out  of  the  rank,  ov  < 
g>?iiurally  preserved  by  intelligent  bcmp.     Dr.  J 

I^ERA'Y,  n.s.  Fr.  dexrat/rr.    To  ttim  ' 
the  right  way;  *  tunmU ;  disorder;  notso; 
rimenl;'  and  even  *  solemnity,*  »ys  Uc  JohiK 
w»n,  addinkr»  truly,  '  not  in  use.* 

DKRBEND,  or  DrKHFNr.  »  town  of  PwK 
SAid  to  have  been  fouivlod  by  AUumltr  1^ 
OfL'at,  :tnd  once  the  residence  uf  ih«  c«lvb<«lei 
caliph  lUnnin-uUKaschid.  The  Uussiaiic  took 
a  in  tile  year  172'i,  and  retained  | 
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wta  restored  to  the  Persians. 
|s  it  was  tubdue<i  anil  possessed  by 
I  In  the  ye»r  179fi,  tlie  empress  of 
irin^  declared  war  a<i:ainst  the  Persians, 
bow  entered  DaRhestan,  at  the  liead  of 
■;  haTinit  reconnoitred  Oerbend,  lie 
kn  assault,  bnt  the  town  surrendered. 
lest  part  of  the  town  M  crowned  hy  a 
Stadel  of  a  trianinil=tr  ficure.  Many  of 
It  tued  are  cubes  of  six  feel,  but  the 
I  are  so  narrow  that  cannon  are  mounted 
ttie  towers.  The  entrance  to  the  town 
li  an  ancient  iron  gate.  There  is  a  tia- 
!  the  neiRhbourliood  that  the  erapire  of 
■mmedans  is  to  be  overthrown  by  a  yeU 
H  army,  which  shall  euter  by  this  t^te. 
ktr  is,  therefore,  permitted  to  enter  the 
JMid  a  Ux  is  taken  of  :ill  strangers  at  the 
If"  mentioned.  The  streets  of  Derbend 
lilar,  but  the  town  is  well  supplied  with 
m  a  fine,  but  almost  ruined,  aqueduct 
Ibitants  consist  of  various  eastern  tribes 
I,  and  iiiinunt  altogether  to  aliout  4000. 
lace  of  little  trade,  but  a  RTeat  quantity 
lis  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Ins  are  fine.  To  the  north-east  there 
i  graves  covered  with  flag-stones  above 
irai  site  of  man;  and  many  curious 
iihe  vicinity.  One  of  these,  some  years 
I  found  to  contain  undecayed  bones  of 
M  dimensinns,  a  battle-axe,  shield,  and 
fbe  walls  are  built  with  stones  as  hard 
^•,  and  near  it  are  Ihe  remains  of  a  wall 
Ikched  from  the  Caspian  i»  the  Ulack 
if  «eale<l  ne.ir  the  C;ispian  Sea,  at  the 
|oum  CaiicajU!!,  in  lotiv;  48°  6ff  E.,  lat. 
.  IS  now  ihe  capital  of  the  princi- 
hip  of  Ilerbcnd.  See  below.  It 
declivity  to  the  margin  of  the 
'  mile*,  and  is  about  half  a  mile 
I  west  is  a  passage  leading  into  the 
kich  are  possessed  by  barbarous 
Kbes.  Derbeod  is  considered  one 
'of  Persia,  and  its  name  sif^nifict, 
tt,  a  locked  door.  It  is  surrounded  by 
I  lowen  of  conMilerable  slrenpih. 
Ian,  a  pnnnpuliiy  or  khanship  of 
Maded  on  the  north  by  me  river  Der- 
jlKwefaagh,  on  the  south  by  the  riven 
■|U*n,  on  the  east  by  llic  Caspian  Sea, 
^■hest  by  the  district  of  Talasseran. 
HBtal  twenty  miles  in  length  by  fifteen 
Si:  it  IS  mounminoiis  and  well  watered, 
b  very  fertile,  wheal  yielding  twenty  and 
I  fuld-  Thete  are  also  fine  grapps  pro- 
tt  the  wine  is  not  eroxj.  Some  silk  and 
RanufiK-tures  are  ul'o  r.iriied  on. 
tan.  or  DrnuFNi,  a  town  of  Kuropean 
>  K  of  llomania,  twenty 
I  I". 

\ii,  or  i/t  iiiii'<.iiiRF,  an  inland  county 

&,  adoatcd  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
it  ao  almost  equal  dislance  from  the 
M  western  seas.  It  u  bnumleH  on  the 
Varkihirc  and  part  of  Cheshire;  nnthe 
••  uhire;  on  the  south  by  Lei- 

n-  .   -i        'I  ihe  west  by  .SliiH'nrdsliire  an<l 
I  (arm  \r  rxtieinely  iirexiihit  ;  but 
I  Ui  wlucb   It  appruaclics  llic 


nearest  is  that  of  an  inverted  pyramid  ;  this, 
however,  is  extremely  arbitrary,  owini;  to  its  un- 
common indentations  and  projections.  It  is  of 
considerable  extent,  being  computed  to  be  the 
tweniieth  m  point  of  magnitude,  and  the  nine- 
teenth in  point  of  population,  of  all  the  Knglish 
couniies.  Its  greatest  length,  in  a  direction 
S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.  IS  about  fifty-six  miles  and  a 
half.  Its  neatest  breadth,  from  E.N.I'.,  to 
W.S.W.,  ihirty-three  miles,  it  contains  about 
972  square  miles,  or  623 ,080  statute  acres.  Here 
are  six  hundreds,  one  borough,  eleven  market 
towns,  and  1 16  parishes.  This  county  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  and  is  included  in  Ihe 
midland  circuiu 

Prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  the  site  of  the 
prejent  county  belonged  to  the  Corilani.  The 
Uomans  included  il  in  the  division  named  Flavia 
Cirsariensis ;  but  during  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
The  word  Derby,  from  whence  comes  Ihe  name 
of  the  county,  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  By 
the  Saxons  it  was  called  Northworthig,  and  by 
the  Danes  Deoraby.  The  latter  is  obviously  the 
source  whence  its  modern  name,  and  prob,-ibly 
that  of  Ihe  river  DerwenI,  is  derived ;  but  its 
precise  meaning  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  eastern  and  western  districts,  into  which 
the  Derwent  naturally  divides  this  county,  are 
materially  different,  both  in  respect  to  tlie  air, 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  soil.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  eastern  division  is  healthy,  temperate, 
and  pleasant;  but  in  the  western  district  the  air 
is  much  keener,  and  the  state  of  the  weather 
always  more  changeable.  The  face  of  Ihe  country 
presents,  if  not  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasing, 
certainly  the  most  varied  and  romantic  scenery 
of  any  county  in  England.  There  is  the  most 
striking  difference  and  contrast  of  features  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  parts ;  the 
former  alwuiidingwith  hill  and  dale.  The  coun- 
try gradually  rises  until  we  come  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wirksworth,  and  then  begins  to 
assume  that  picturesque  and  sublime  appearance 
which  il  continues  to  possess  to  its  extremity. 
Thai  chain  of  hills  arises,  which  stretching  north- 
wards is  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  breadth 
quite  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  forms  a 
nalural  boundary  between  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Its 
course  in  this  county  is  inclined  a  little  to  the 
west.  Il  spreads  as  it  advances  northerly,  and 
&t  length  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  north-west 
angle ;  alto  overflowing  a  little,  as  it  were,  to- 
wards the  eastern  parts.  The  hills  are  at  first  of 
small  elevation ;  but,  being  in  their  prugreu  piled 
one  upon  another,  they  form  very  elevated 
ground  in  the  tract  calloi  the  High  Peak,  though 
without  any  eminences  which  can  rank  among 
the  loftiest  mountains  even  of  thi*  ishnd.  The 
most  considerable  in  hei^'ht  are  the  Axe-edge  and 
the  Kinder-scout  mountains.  Mr.  Farey,  in  Ins 
admirable  and  compridiensive  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Minerals  of  this  county,  has  given 
an  alphabetical  list  of  Ihe  several  mounUins, 
hills,  and  eminences  lliroiighout  Derbyshire,  or 
in  the  liordrrs  of  lh>>  adjoining  t(iunties,d<*«cnl>9 
iiig  ihcic  silualiuiis,  the  sluu  outlie  lop  ofeach, 
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Itc.  These  ainounl  to  upwards  of  700  in  nuni- 
ber.  This  inlelligent  and  truly  scientific  writer 
has  alio  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  prin- 
cipal narrow  and  rocky  vallt-ys  or  defiles  with 
piecipilnus  ctitTs  in  and  near  to  this  county, 
descnbing  their  situations,  tlie  strata  exhibited  in 
thcrr  sides  and  bottnm.t,  anit  the  names  of  (he 
most  noted  rucks,  caverns,  &c.,  in  each.  These 
lists  are  uncommonly  curious  and  interesting. 
The  High  Peak  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  high 
barren  rock,  but  an  extensive  range  of  ratlier 
elevated  ground,  called  tlie  I'eak  Hundred,  It 
is  caltivated  and  populous. 

The  prioci[<al  rivers  of  Derbyshire,  l)eside  the 
Derwent,  are  the  Trent,  the  Dove,  the  Wye,  the 
Errewi«h,  and  the  Rolher.  The  Derwent  rises 
in  the  Uitfh  Teak  distnct,  and  leaves  tins  county 
on  the  Leicestershire  border  near  Wilne.  The 
Trent  enters  the  county  from  Stafibrdshire,  a 
little  tnulh  of  Calton,  arid  leaves  it  near  Barton, 
on  the  confines  of  Leicestershire.  The  Dove 
rises  a  little  south  of  Huxton,  and,  joining  the 
Trent  near  Burton  in  Staflbrdshire,  6nally  qtiits 
tlje  county.  The  Wye,  rising  in  the  vicl'iity  of 
Buxton,  never  leaves  the  county,  but  fdils  into 
the  Derwent  a  few  miles  below  Bakcweli.  The 
Errewash  rises  in  the  coal  district  near  Alfreton, 
and  falls  into  the  Trent  a  few  milei  l>elow  its 
junction  wiili  the  Denvent.  The  Rolher  rises 
near  Chesterfield,  aud  enters  ^  orkshire  between 
Kilmarsh  aud  Beighton.  These  rivers  are  well 
slocked  'vith  almost  every  kind  of  fresh-water 
fish.  The  Dove  and  the  Trent  have  been  long 
celebrated  by  Cotton,  and  still  more  by  his  io- 
vabiable  friend,  the  pleasing  and  honest  Isaac 
Walton,  in  his  admirable  book  on  angling.  Nor 
has  the  Derwent  received  less  honor  from  the 
pens  of  Darwin  and  Seward,  This  county  is 
benefited  by  an  extensive  inland  Uiivigation.  The 
priDcipal  canals  are  the  following  :  the  Grand 
Tnmk  from  the  Trent  near  Wilden-Fcrry  to  the 
river  Mersey  near  Iluncom-Gap.  1 1  wai  phnned 
hy  tlie  ingenious  Mr.  Brindley,  and  was  begun 
on  July  17lh,  1766,  and  finished  in  May  1777. 
The  Chesterfield  Canal,  another  of  Mr.  Urindley's 
projects,  extends  from  Chesteifield  to  the  river 
Trent,  at  which  it  arrives  a  little  lielow  Gains- 
borough :  lis  whole  length  l)eing  about  forty-six 
niiles.  Lanuley  Bridge,  or  Krrewash  Canal, 
extends  from  Langley  Bridge  to  tlie  Treiil,  op- 
|)OSite  to  lliu  entrance  of  the  Soar.  Its  length  is 
about  eleven  miles.  The  Peak  Turesl  Canal 
was  completed  in  the  year  1800.  It  cxtfiidj 
alwut  fiflecn  miles  in  li.'ni;th,  besides  a  lailuay 
of  six  miles,  from  the  Ashtou-under-line  Canal, 
near  Duckensfield  Bridge,  to  the  basin  and  lime- 
kilns at  Cha{>cl-Millor..  The  railway,  pajtsing 
Cbapcl-en-k'-lritli,  leads  lo  i.ouds-knuwi  lime- 
sUiQC  <)uarries  in  the  Peak.  Cromford  Canal 
begins  at  Cromford,  iicjr  Matlock,  and  joiiw  the 
E/rewuli  Canal  at  Langley  Budge:  its  length 
u  al>out  founeeii  iiules.  Ashhy-de-la-Zoiich 
Canal,  almut  fifty  miles  in  leni;th,  jomi  ihe  Co- 
ventry Canal  •"  ':  ■  "  ■  .lit  two  milpi 
lo  thi  south  .  .1  Ashby-de- 
h-'iiniicli  in  i  I. ^. -,,,„,,,.  Hi,.  Derby  Caiuil 
corj.inrnci'j  in  the  Trent,  at  ."^waikcinloiie  llrid^r; 
^  and,  ctouing  the  Trrnl  and  Money  Canal,  tcr- 
iniiiates  at  Luilc  ICaton,  about  tiirev  miles  nurlli 


of  Derby.  The  length  of  this  branch  a  i 
eight  miles  and  a  half,  with  a  rise  of  aboutl* 
nine  feet.  There  is  a  railway  brand)  o( 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  Smitliy  Housotnillk 
to  the  collienes  near  Derby.  Anotbotiaii 
this  canal  begins  at  Derby,  and  holds  in  ea 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  India 
Nottingham,  and  finally  joins  the  ErrewiihC 
between  Long  Eaton  and  Sandiacrc:  iti  li 
is  eight  miles  and  a  half.  This  cuial  it  ' 
four  feel  wide  at  top,  twenty-four  at  boUtfi 
five  deep  in  the  ebbesi  part. 

There  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
this  county.     In   Ihe   northern  parts  vcrj 
sive  peal-bogs  exist.    The  soil  in  tliese    < 
consists  chiefly  of  ligneous  particles,  ts« 
roots  of  decayed  vegetables  mixed  witti 
ceous  earth  or  sand,  and  a  coaly  subsU 
rived  fron'  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
face  presents  nothing  but  the  liarren  blAi 
tliinly  covered  witli  heath  or  ling.     But 
parts  of  the  Peak  there  is  to  be  found  * 
inhabitants   call  a  corn-loam,   appareii ' 
sisting  of  a  virgin  earth  impregnated 
lliis  soil  IS  good  ;  but  the  parts  w[ 
ate  counterbalanced  by  vast  tracts 
and   mountains,  whose  sides  p 
soil,  being  chiefly  composed  of  rocks. 
parU  of  Derbyshire  near  the  borders  of  ( 
and    Staffordshire  tliese  barren   rocks 
high,  bleak,  and  numerous.     Indeed  to 
^nd  rugged  is  almost  all  the  road  belw( 
clesfield  in  Cheshire  and  Buxton  in  thia 
that  it  has  been  quaintly  remarked  to  bO' 
I'p  hill  to  Buxtun  all  iha  way, 
Aad  up  hill  all  iray  back. 
When  the  mountain  is  formed  of  the  S| 
the  soil,  though  scanty,  is  produclivtof 
grasses,  which  form  good   pasturag«   tai 
Un  that  part  which  is  called  tlie  KoM 
serves  the  Ilev.  D.  P.  Davies,  a  late 
writer  on  the  history,  &c.,  of  th»  county 
scarcely  any  vegetation ;  not  a  dale  or 
which  seems  lo  have  received    the  et 
hand  of  man,  or    the  fosiiring  ^milc  ol 
The  most  common  soil  in  the  souUiem  ] 
reddish  clay  or  marl.     This  soil  is  alto 
prevail  through  the  middle  part  of  Ihe  i 
tract  of  limestone  which  lies  on  llw  n 
side  of  Ihe  county,  and  consists  of  mnch 
ous  earth,  which   readily  elfervesccs 
Some   partj  of  the  soulhom   dittnrt 
S|>eri«ed  with  small  beds  < 
l.irge  tract  of  country  j  ' 
with  aclay  of  di»fercntcoic.r» ;  i.iiux, 
ami  es()ecially  yellow.     This  kind 
fuund  in  Some  parts  where  the  g 
Willi ;  but  there  it  is  freqiH.'iilly  of 
and  bituminous  quality.     Thjti  on  lb* 
of  tlie  county,   where  the  limcAoo* 
of  a  brown  color  and  loose  texture. 
the  banks  of  the  rivtrs  and  in  the  vail  ^ 
fercnt  from   that  of  the  a<ljacenl  (wtrtsi 
evidently  been  altered  by  ili«  depoAitinn*  | 
frrquum  luundalions.     It  is  etlrvmeljr  i' 
Gomprest  Ihe  greut  mass  of  in(bi 
Mr,  Farcy  and  oincts   have  coll 
tlie   toils   of  this   county.      Mr. 
Iiowcvcr,  conLuus  a  dniineation  of  tl< 
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I  if  this  and  the  adjoining  one.   Thcne  which 

[  10  thti  are  the  following : — A  very  exlen- 

IIIKt,  from  Morley  soiilli,  aloni;  the  holders 

shire,  to  tlie  cxtrenie  boundaries 

IfXHiniy  on  the  edge  of  Yorluhire  north, 

A  numemiu   strata    of  bind,   clunch, 

yaod  other  arpllaceous  strata,  enclosing  and 

[Mams  of  coal  and  coaly  impressions 

These  strata,  on  exposure  to  the 

ailnd  frosts,  perish  and  tall   to  diflerent 

rdajr  or  loam. 

r  extensive  coal  district,  branching  out 

liirr,  north  and  south,  into  Yorkshire 

laaBtll  p^rt  of  Nollinghamshin.',  has  been 

M  twapllY   denomiruted  llie    Derbyshire  and 

litikin ("Joal  Field.     Mr.  I'arey,  with  his  usual 

1 10  interesting  detail,  has  given  an  alpha- 

I  bl  of  aI>oul  500  collieries  which  are,  or 

worked  in   Derbyshire   and   in  tlie 

( pans  of  the  rcven  adjacent  counties. 

:  II  sppears  nearly  one-half  are  in  Derby- 

"  :  gravel  of  which  lliesc  coal  districts 

fly  composed,   produces  a  clayey  soil, 

tiitriininalcly  strewed  over  ihccounty, 

fly  in    patches  about   Derby  and  parts 

on  Staffordshire.    These   patches  of 

I  intermixed  with  other  patches  of 

I  Rtmta,  occupying  the  lan^est  portion  of 

lieni   districts.      The  yellow  limestone 

Iw  10  be  found  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 

|fr»  parts  bordering  on  Nottinghamjhire,  a 

!  and  below  Rolsover,  in  this  county. 

nearly    21,600   acres.      The  coal- 

or  strata,  already  mentioned,  occupy 

190,000   acres.      The  gritstone  and 

occupy,  with  the  exceptions  yet  to 

a  tract  of  land  alwut   160,.5(X) 

•-wling  rather  diagonally  from  Duffield 

iKjrdcrs  of  Lancashire  north  ;  and 

. ...   .11  the  widest  part,  from  about  Chapel- 

•►^•-rriih  to  near  IVivc  on  tlie  bordera  of  York- 

•*"«.    The   mineral    limestone  and    toadstone 

■>*»  ficiupy  an  unshapen  ii.ass  of  land,  cx- 

•oOBiy  frnfn  Wirksworth   to   Castlelou,  being 

'*'*i.''l,SOO  acres.      Along   the  same  tract  of 

)iy,  hut  more  to  the  Staffordshire  side,  is 

'•  Imirstone   stmtnm,  making  a  surface  of 

W  W..'iO0  acres.     This  limestone  appears  to 

t  uiKlcrgane  an  ainating  de).'rce  of  shrinking  ; 

'  l>ence  there  are  vast  shake-holes  and  caverns, 

of  Ihem  of    a  tremendous  and    friglilful 

I  m  various  paits      These  natural  caverns 

■*  01  number  about  twenty-seven.     It  will  l>e 

PfW  tn  enumerate  one  or  two  of  them  in  this 

>btiL 

"•J>haw'«  Cavern,  or  the  Crystallised  Cavern, 


ifi  ^f,, 


«t«»i 


l2^a  and 


nner  Mine,  is  a  little  south-west  of 

1  is  400  yards  in  length.     Rlden 

nded  with  a  stone  wall,  a  little  north 

est  Town,  is  a  very  deep  hole,  con- 

a  vast  lateral  cavern  below.     The 

-■■  in  the  rock  is  about  five  yards 

■  id .    The  top  of  it  is  somewhat 

i  of  the  earth,  with  a  very 

.ih,  opening  into  a  chasm, 

!   lull  of  hoTfoi.'    This  chasm 

•liCC  hetn   descended.     It  was 


^^T^    Ij  It  (.icwiilcd  as  alto^'Cthcr  unfathomable, 
Iscimiig,  at  a  certain   depth,   wiih   sudi 


noxious  air,  that  no  aitimal  could  respire  it  witli- 
out  inevitable  destruction.  Cotton  anirmed, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  that  he  let  down 
884  yards  of  line,  of  which  the  last  eighty 
yards  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom; 
and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that  a 
poor  man,  who  was  once  lowered  in  a  basket 
to  the  depth  of  200  yards,  on  being  drawn 
up  died  in  a  state  of  delirium.  We  cannot  give 
a  better  description  of  the  actual  depth  and  di- 
mensions of  this  singular  cavern,  than  the  fol- 
lowing of  Mr.  Lloyd's,  as  contained  in  vol.  xiii. 
of  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  Abridged. 
Mr.  Lloyd  having  seen  several  accounts  of  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  Rlden  Hole,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  being  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  was 
inclined  to  make  some  enquiries  about  that  noted 
place,  of  tlie  adjoining  inhabitants;  who  informed 
him  that  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  befoa>,  the 
owner  of  the  pasture  in  which  this  chasm  is 
situated,  having  lost  several  cattle,  had  agreeil 
with  two  men  to  hll  it  up  ;  but  finding  no  visible 
effects  of  their  labor,  af^er  having  spent  some 
days  in  throwing  down  many  loads  of  stones, 
they  ventured  to  be  let  down  into  it,  to  vx  if 
their  undertaking  was  practicable;  when,  uii 
finding  at  the  bottom  a  vast  large  cavern,  they 
desisted  from  their  work,  as  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  have  procured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stones  to  have  filled  it  up.     On  en- 

3uiry  of  one  of  these  men  whether  there  were  any 
amps  at  the  bottom,  and  being  assured  in  the 
negative,  Mr.  L.  procured  two  ropes  of  forty 
fathoms  nearly  in  length,  and  eight  men  to  let 
him  down. 

For  the  first  twenty  yards  Mr.  L.  was  letdown, 
he  could  assist  himself  with  his  hands  and  feet, 
as  it  was  a  kind  of  confined  slope;  but  after  that 
the  rock  jetted  out  into  larga  irregular  pieces,  on 
all  the  three  sides  next  him :  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  met  with  some  difficulty  in  passing, 
for  about  the  space  of  ten  yards  more  ;  it  which 
depth  llie  rope  was  moved  at  least  five  or  fix 
yards  from  the  perpendicular.  Thence  down, 
the  breadth  was  about  three  yards,  and  the  length 
at  least  five  or  six,  through  craggy  irregular  slits 
of  rock,  which  were  rather  ilirty,  and  covered 
with  a  kind  of  moss,  and  prel'y  wet,  till  he  came 
within  about  twelve  or  fiiurteiMi  yards  of  llie  bot- 
tom, and  thi'ii  the  rock  o|>ened  on  the  east  side, 
and  he  swung  till  he  descended  to  the  tlix>r  of 
the  cave,  where  he  perceived  there  was  light 
enough  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  though 
at  the  distance  of  sixty-two  perpendicular  yards, 
to  read  any  print.  When  at  the  bottom,  he  per- 
ceived that  tlie  cavern  consisted  of  two  [larts; 
tlie  first  being  a  cave,  in  slia|>e  not  much  unlike- 
that  of  an  oven  ;  and  the  latter,  a  vast  dome  of 
the  form  of  die  inside  of  a  glass-house ;  with  ii 
small  arched  passage  from  the  one  to  th^  other, 
through  which  a  slope  of  loose  stones,  that  have 
lioen  thrown  m  from  time  to  time,  extends  from 
ttie  wall  at  the  west  side  of  the  first  dome,  to 
almost  the  bottom  of  the  second  cave  or  dome, 
with  such  an  angle,  that  the  farther  end  of  the 
cave  is  lower  by  twenty-five  yanls  tlian  lliu  pl.tce 
where  he  finit  landed.  The  diameter  of  this 
cavcni  may  lie  nearly  fifty  yards :  the  tup^ 
rnuld  not  trace  with  the  eye ;  but  lie  lutd  leiMRi 
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to  believe  it  extended  to  a  rast  height ;  for  when 
nearly  at  the  top  of  one  of  tlic  incrusted  roclct, 
at  Uie  lieiijht  of  about  twenty  yards,  he  cotild 
fiud  no  closure  of  the  dome,  ihoui^h  he  then  saw 
much  farther  than  wben  he  stood  at  the  bottom. 
The  rnriosities  to  be  met  with  in  the  smAll 
cavern  are  not  worth  mentioning  ;  indeed  he  did 
not  meet  there  with  any  stalactitical  incrustations 
whatever  ;  but  tlie  wall  consisted  of  rude  and  ir- 
refiular  fragments  of  rock.  Hut  amonu  the  sin- 
gularities in  the  second  cavern,  he  observed  the 
following ;  climbing  up  a  few  loose  stones  on  the 
south  side,  he  descended  a'^ia  through  a  small 
slit  into  a  little  cave,  four  yards  long  and  irregu- 
lar, as  to  height  not  exceeding  two  yards  ;  and 
thu  whole  Imcd  with  a  kind  of  s[>arkling  stalac- 
tites, of  a  fine  deep  yellow  color,  with  some  small 
stalactitical  drops  hanging  from  the  roof.  Facing 
the  first  entrance  is  a  most  noble  column,  of  the 
same  kind  of  incrustation,  above  thirty  yards 
high  :  and,  proceeding  on  to  the  north,  he  came 
to  .1  large  stone,  covered  with  the  like  matter;  and 
under  it  was  a  hole  two  yards  deep,  lined  with 
the  »ame ;  whence  sprung  a  rock  consisting  of 
vast  solid  round  masses,  like  the  former  in  color, 
though  not  in  figure,  on  which  he  easily  as- 
cended to  the  height  of  twenty  yards,  and  got 
some  fine  pieces  of  stalactites,  pendent  from  the 
crigged  sides  which  jomed  this  rock. 

After  this,  proceeding  forward,  he  came  to 
another  pile  of  incrustations,  different  from  the 
two  former,  and  much  rougher ;  and  which  was 
not  tinged  with  such  a  yellow,  but  rather  with  a 
brown  color;  and  at  the  top  of  this  also  is  a 
small  cavern,  into  which  he  went.  The  last  thing 
he  took  notice  of  was  the  vast  drops  of  stalactites, 
hanging  like  icicles  from  every  part  uf  the  vault; 
some  ol  which  were  as  large  as  a  man's  body, 
and  at  least  four  or  five  feet  long.  Tlie  greatest 
pxrt  of  the  walls  of  the  large  cavern  was  lined 
with  incrustations,  and  they  were  of  three  kinds: 
the  fir»t  being  the  deep  yellow  stalactites;  the 
second  being  .t  thin  coating,  like  a  kind  of  light 
stone-colored  varnish  on  the  surface  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  which  glittered  exceedingly  by  the 
light  of  the  candles ;  and  the  third  bemg  a  sort 
of  rough  efflorcsci'nce,  every  minute  shoot  re- 
Itemhiing  a  kind  of  rose-tlower.  Having  satisfied 
hisciirionity  with  a  view  of  this  astonishing  vault-, 
he  began  to  return.  Famenine  the  rope  to  his 
IkhIv,  he  g^uve  (he  sicnal  lo  Iw  drawn  up;  which 
lie  found  10  be  a  much  more  diOicult  and  danger- 
ous hwk  than  the  descent,  owing  to  bis  weight 
drawing  the  rope  into  r.lefls,  between  the  fr^- 
nieuts  of  tlie  rock,  which  made  it  stick ;  and  to 
his  Uidy  jarring  against  the  sides,  which  he  could 
not  pf>ssibly  prevent  with  his  hands.  Another 
circumstance  also  increased  the  danger,  which 
was,  the  rope  loosening  the  stones  over  head, 
whose /all  he  every  instant  dreaded. 

After  writing  the  aliove,  Mr.  L.  was  informed 
there  wiu  formerly  the  mouth  of  a  second  shaft 
in  (he  floor  n(  ihe  gre.it  cavern,  somewhere  under 
tlie  greai  heap  of  stones  ;  and  that  it  was  covere<] 
up  by  the  miners,  at  tlie  time  when  so  many 
toads  wi-re  thrown  in  from  the  top.  It  is  re- 
IMirled   to  have  gone  down  a  vtist  depth  fartlier, 

*lu  h.tvc  had  w.^ter  at  the  bottom ;  hut  he  did 
pctwnve  any  rcmainiug  appearance  uf  such 


opening  himself,  nor  did  the  minns,  « 
down  with  him,  say  any  thing  about  it. 
Golconda   is   also  a  very  large  cav) 
Ilopton.    I'oole's  Hole,  about  half  a  miU 
of  Buxton,  ij  a  very  long  cavern.    Thei 
is  extremely  narrow ;  but  at  the  end 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  a  spacious  and 
vern  opens,  from  the  roof  and  sides  ( 
water,  continually  dropping,  congeals  a 
pillars  and  masses  on  the  floor.     Funb( 
cavern  is  a  large  suspended  icicle  or  I 
denominated  The  Flitch  of  Bacon.     Bn 
the   cavern   again   becomes   contmcte<I 
little  further  on  it  again  expauds,  into 
height  and  width,  and  continues  so  till 
what   is  called   Mary  Queen  of  Scots' 
name  given  to  a  large  massy  colatnn  I 
tites,  on  account  of  its  having  be«n  t 
that  much  injured   prince&s  during  h4 
Buxton,  when  she  wrote  on  a  pane  of 
the  hall : 

Buxton,  whose  fune  thy  baths  shall  cvg 
Which  I,  perhaps,  shall  see  no  morr,  Cai 

The  caveni  extends  beyond  this  pillar  al 
yards,  and  is,  from  its  mouth  to  this  plat 
669  yards.  Peak's  Hole,  near  Castletoi 
a  remarkable  cavern,  in  which  are  seit 
or  springs  of  water.  I^sides  these  ht 
vems  there  are  numerous  water-shallow| 
in  the  rocks,  into  which  streams  of  watet 
disappear:  in  all  about  twenty. 

Both  Mr.  Lloyd  and  tlie  traditions 
neighbourhood,  mention  the  appearance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  several  shafts.  It  I 
conjectured  that  this  is  the  contiauatM 
subterranean  nver;  indeed  of  that  vei^ 
which  runs  out  of  the  mouth  of  ibe  i 
Castletnn. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  Peak  U  ' 
Weeden's  Well,  constituting  one  of  ( 
which  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea.  Tital 
ebb  and  flow  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  at  very 
periods,  sometimes  not  in  a  day  or  t 
sometimes  twice  in  an  hour.  The  h<i*il 
spring  is  about  a  yard  deep,  oixi  'he 
length  and  breadth.  When  it  flow .,  tl 
rises  with  a  bubbling  noise,  as  if  the  oi 
was  pent  up  within  the  cavities  of  the  t\ 
forcing  itself  a  passage,  and  driving  it 
before  it.   It  is  occasionally  used  as  a  re* 

But  the  great  nied'cinal  wonder  of 
shire  is  Buxton  Wells,  the  watera  of  wt 
side  their  medicinal  use,  have  this  sill| 
that  witliin  five  feel  uf  one  of  the  hot 
there  arises  a  cold  one  ;  as,  indeed,  in. 
other  places  in  England,  and  other  c< 
These  springs  possess  a  less  degree  of 
than  tliose  at  Bath.  The  water  u  lulpl 
with  a  small  quantity  of  saline  particles, 
not  in  the  l€.-ut  impregnated  with  a  sulp 
acid,  hence  they  aieveiv  p^ibtiible  in  coq 
with  other  medicinal  w,iters.  See  I 
Mr.  Pennant  observes,  with  his  usual  elcg 
'  With  joy  and  gntiluile  1  this  roomen 
on  the  elbcartous  ijualities  of  the  waiea 
collect  with  rapture  the  return  of  spii 
lliu'lit  of  pain,  and  the  rc-«nimalion  of  ■ 
long  crip|)lud  riteuuiatic  limbs,'    Aboa 
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B-«as.t  of  Builon,  in  one  uf  the  most 
siiualions  of  ihe  wliole  kingdnm,  is 
Here  li>i  is  a  medicinal  bath  of  great 
•  warm  spnngs  of  which  were  first  dis- 
bnut  the  year  1698.  Near  iLis  place 
pelrifyiny  spring;  and  llic  whole  sur- 
Countrr  is  uncommonly  interesting  and 
In-tnaiiy  respects  Matiock,  as  a  wa- 
C!,  IS  preleralile  to  liuvton.  Here  arc 
t,  noite,  and  dissipaliun. 
;  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  soil,  &c., 
linty,  there  is  less  occasion  and  still  less 
•lelail  Its  other  natural  productions, 
etiy  consist  of  leail,  anliinuny,  inill- 
l-stones  marble,  alabaster,  alum,  pit- 
iron,  which  constitute,  of  course  the 
of  lU  trade.  In  addition,  there  are 
tollon  mills  at  Derby  and  A5hl>ouine  ; 
It  marhie  works  at  Ashfonl ;  and  consi- 
ioallen  manufactories  in  various  giarts. 
bo  made  in  this  county  in  considerable 
It  sends  to  parliament  two  members 
juntv,  and  two  for  the  town  of  IJerby. 
u  a  singular  custom  in  this  county  of 
Ihe  churches  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
I  of  the  church,  nron  inidsuinintr  eve, 
M^  Thi-  ancient  custom  of  hangint; 
ds  of  roses  in  the  churches,  witli  a  |i.iir 
cut  out  of  wlule  paper,  which  had  bei?n 
ffone  the  corpses  of  unmarried  women 
ineraU,  also  prevails  in  the  nei^'hlmur- 
iie  Pedk  -,  and  the  county  wakes  are 
niKeivcd  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
e  dedication  of  the  church  or  clia)>el, 
saint's  day  after  whom  it  is  named. 
circles,  tumuli  of  earth  and  stones, 
Wie*,  rock-ha>iins.  and  rude  military 
Int  the  ancient  Uritisli  customs.  The 
Itoman  remains  are,  an  altar  preserved 
n-iUtt ;  some  iiischlicd  pigs  of  lead 
iu&rre<l  to  ihc  liiiiish  Museum; 


and 
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f'.iiri.l    in  Uisley-Park.     Sereril 
I    through  the  county;  and 
'      eU  in  several  places, 
bard  .\fkwrighi,  nrindley,  Samuel  Ri- 
Autliony   liUckwall,  Mamsteed    the 
Ir  myal,  and  lusSop  ll:ilifBX,arc  among 
tncs '  It  has  pro<luced.  Thegeollemen's 
Ugh  not    numemus,   are   nowhere  ex- 
inilividual  splendor  and  romantic  si- 
See  C  HAinwoniu.  ' 
,  Uie  county   town  of   Derbyshire,  is 
Ihe  I>crwcat,nver  which  it  has  a  band- 
it brulge.     A  small  brook  runs  through 
i.K.i.  .1......  Ixidges.       Il  in  large,  jMipii- 

:  containing  live  chuiclie'',  uf 

I  lie  chief,  the  tower,  of  which 

I  In  heulil,  till'  upper  part  being  richly 

bl.      Tiic  interior  is  particularly  light, 

(id  (puaoiu.     The  roof  is  supported  by 

»m«   on   each  side;    the  windows  arc 

.  and  the  symmetry  and  pro- 

liuildiug have  a  vcr)^  pleading 

writings  this  rliiircb  is  called 

name  it  still  retains  among 

mm  priiple.      It  was  originally  a  free 

i(iKwl,  and  liesidrs  iIh:  master  or  rec- 

,  tliii   dean   of  Lincoln,  had    seven 

iThe  county  liall,  county  gaol,  infir- 


mary, an  elegant  assembly  room,  and  a  theatre, 
are  the  other  princip:il  buildings.  The  county 
hall  isu  liaiiilsuiiie  stone  building,  erected  in  the 
year  17110.  In  1734  a  machine  was  erected  here 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lomlie,  for  the  manufacturing  of 
silk,  tlie  model  of  which  be  brought  from  Italy  al 
the  risk  of  his  life.  Il  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
erected  in  England ;  and  its  operations  are  to 
wind,  double,  and  twist  the  silk,  so  as  to  render  it 
fit  for  weaving.  Il  has  employed  many  hands  in 
the  town.  VVhen  Sir  Thomas's  patent  expired, 
in  173'2,  parliament  was  so  sensible  uf  ihe  value 
and  importance  of  the  machine  that  they  granted 
him  a  fuither  recompense  of  i.'H,WO,  for  Ihe 
hazard  and  expense  lie  had  incurred  in  intro- 
ducing and  creeling  il,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  allow  an  exact  model  of  it  to  be  taken. 
This  model  is  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  Ixindun. 
Petliy  has  a  considerable  luanufactury  of  silk, 
culton,  and  fine  worsted  stockings  ;  and  a  fab- 
ric of  porcelain  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quality 
to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Several  hands  are  era- 
ployed  in  the  lapidary  and  jewellery  branches; 
and  the  work  of  this  kind,  executed  here,  is  in 
hiuh  estimation.  Derbyshire  spar  and  marble, 
as  well  as  foreign  innrble,  are  also  wruughl  here 
into  various  ornamental  articles.  The  mailing 
trade  is  extensively  carrietl  on  in  this  town.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  nine  aldermen,  Sec.  The 
aldermen  are  a|ipointed  for  life,  unless  removed 
for  ill  behaviour.  The  recorder  is  chosen  by  the 
corporation,  who  can  remove  him  at  pleasure. 
The  common-clerk  is  coroner  and  clerk  of  iht 
peace,  and  is  likewise  chosen  by  the  corporation; 
but  both  these  utiictrs  must  be  approved  of  by 
his  majesty.  This  town  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  elecle<l  by  the  corporation, 
freemen, and  sworn  burgesses;  the  mayor  is  the 
reluming  officer.  A  court  of  record  is  held  here 
every  second  Tuesday,  besides  the  quarter  tes' 
sions,  and  a  half-yearly  courl-leet. 

The  Derby  (jeniral  Infirmary  is  an  excellent 
institution,  situated  near  the  London  road,  in  a 
healthful,  airy,  and  dry  situation,  niHiuiidiiig  with 
good  water.  The  building  is  constructed  of  a 
ttcautiful  hard  while  stone,  nf  a  handsome,  yet 
siinpleelevation,  of  three  ttories,  containing  a  light 
central  hall,  Willi  a  double  stair-case.  Here  the 
iron  dome,  the  wide  stone  gallery,  and  Ihe  very 
large  stone  stair-case  resting  upon  the  [lerforaled 
floor  of  the  hall,  which  covers  part  of  the  baie- 
menl  «lory,  excite  adonration  from  llieir  well 
knomi  strength  and  solidity.  This  itiljrinary  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  perfection  unknonn  to  simihir 
(■sliiblislinients;  fur  initjuce,  in  the  cunslructioii 
of  two  light  and  spacious  rooms,  one  fur  each 
fcx,  called  day,  or  convalescent  looiin,  where 
(>erM>ns  recnvering,  instead  of  being  coiiliiied  to 
the  same  room  day  and  niji.l,  lu  luts  been  llie 
usuiil  [inictice,  may  eat  llcir  iiii.ds  :miiI  paw  the 
day.  Here  is  also  a  ficver  house,  where  rehef  la 
administered,  in  cose  nf  infectious  diseases.  The 
entrance  to  this  is  directly  op|iosite  lo  the  front, 
and  lias  no  internal  connexion  with  the  infirmary. 
Besides  Ihe  convalescent  rooms,  and  the  fever 
house,  supenur  accommodations  are  provided  for 
patieiils  laboring  under  acme  diwases  ingeiifrjl ; 
these  consist  of  four  small  wards,  containing  one, 
two,  three,  :uid  (<>ur  beds  respectively,  witli  a 
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water-closet,  nurse's  bed-ioom,  anj  icullery 
Tliis  arrangement  enables  the  medical  men  to 
separate  tlie  diseases  from  each  other,  as  may  best 
suit  their  natures  ;  and  tlic  wards  hetn;;  purled 
off  from  the  body  of  the  house  by  folding  doors, 
silence  it  obtained,  aud  loo  iT\uch  light  excluded 
(essential  in  some  cases),  rendering  this  pan  of 
the  establishment  more  convenient,  perhaps!,  on 
the  whole  than  many  private  houses.  Another 
contrivance  is,  that  ventilation  shall  be  copious, 
and  the  warmth  reflated  at  pleasure :  ana  with 
respect  to  water-closet",  to  prevent  the  draft 
from  the  house  being  reversed,  a  mode  of  con- 
s'ructic>n  has  been  invented  which  does  away 
erery  objection.  A  sm:ill  sleam  engine  is  used 
to  pump  water,  wash.  See.  A  statue  of  Escula- 
pius,  indicating  liie  object  of  this  useful  institu- 
t  on,  is  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The 
building  is  calculated  to  bold  upwards  of  100 
patients.  Three  physicians,  four  surgeons,  and 
a  house  ipnthecary,  nave  been  appointed  to  the 
institution  since  it  wu  opened  for  relief  of  in  and 
out  patients  in  Junii  1810. 

Tne  ordnance  depot  is  situated  near  the  infir- 
mary, and  was  erected,  according  to  a  plan  of 
Mr.'Wyatt's,  in  1805.  It  consists  of  an  armory 
in  the  centre,  calculated  to  contain  15,000  stind 
of  arms.  Alxjvc  this  is  a  room  of  the  same  pro- 
portions, containing  accoutrements  for  the  use  of 
the  army.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  are  two 
mug.izines,  capable  of  containing  1200  barrels  of 
ammunition.  Four  dwellings  are  situated  in  the 
angles  of  the  exterior  wall ;  two  of  which  ore 
barracks,  aiol  the  other  two  are  the  residences  of 
officers  in  the  civil  department. 

Derby,  as  the  centre  of  the  literature  of  the 
county,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  its  improve- 
ments, has  given  birth  to,  and  still  boasts,  many 
excellent  literary  institutions  and  libraries.  Ttie 
Derby  Philosophical  Society,  the  object  of 
which  is,  the  promotion  of  scientific  knowletlge 
by  occasional  meetings  and  conversation,  and 
by  thi?  circulation  of  books,  was  founded  by 
Dr.  iJarwin,  who  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  first  meeting, 
in  t)ie  year  17H8,  was  at  Dr.  Darwin's  house  ; 
and  he  retained  the  chair  of  this  society  till  his 
decmue.  It  boasts  a  considerable  number  of 
members,  and  is  in  possession  of  an  extensive 
and  raluable  libnity. 

Another  flourishing  institution  made  its  ap- 
pearance here  in  the  year  1 80H,  under  the  title 
of  the  Derby  Liteiary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
The  objects  of  this  association  arc,  *  the  puisnit 
of  literary  and  scientific  enquiries,  and  the  iin- 
prorement  of  its  members  m  the  power  of  gain- 
ing and  of  communicating  knowledge."  The 
means  by  which  these  objects  are  attempted  to 
lie  accomplished  are  the  production  and  discus- 
(ioii  of  papers,  or  essays,  which  may  be  written 
on  auy  subject  connected  with  literature  or 
science,  excludini:  only  the  practical  departments 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  party  politics  and 
ttrligion.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  ol  ihis  society, 
thai  each  nipinbcr  shall  furnish  an  essay  in  his 
turn,  and  no  instance  has  hitherto  occurred  in 
which  this  rule  has  been  vioLited.  The  ineetiugs 
are  held  mcnthly  from  September  lo  April  ir>- 
flliMively,  one  pa|]«r  being  retui,  and  smother 


discussed,  on  each  evening.    The*e  are  llu  ( 
cipal    institutions,  but  there    are  eight  or  | 
others  in  the  town,  and  one  exclusively  dn 
lo  the  cultivation  of  French  literature.    ()i 
has  a  market  on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
situated  in  a  fine  plain,  opening  as  it  ai)n 
southward  into  a  beautiful  and  higlily  caluil 
country.     It  is  thirty-six  miles  north  of  ( 
and  126  north-west  by  west  of  London. 

Derdv,    a    town    of    the    United  SbiN.  < 
Orleans  county,   \'crmont,  ou  the  n< 
the  state,  and  on  the  east  shore  of  lake  .' 
magog. 

Deuby,  a  town  of  New  Haven  coaol;,  t 
ncclicut,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  bribK 
tluence  of  Naugatuck  and    Ilousatonick  ni| 
This  town  was  settled  in  1665,  under  Ncwli 
jurisdiction,  and  has  an  academy. 

Debbt,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  ( 
county,  seven  miles  from  Chester,  and  Stfl 
Philadelphia.     It   is   situated   op  Derbj  f"^ 
which    falls  into  Delaware  River,  near  C 

DriiBY,  West,  a  township  of  Knglani!.! 
county  of  Lanca.ster,  four  miles  from  liir' 
and  containing  about  3000  inhabiMnU. 

To  DERE,  V.  a.  Sax.  bepjan.  T»| 
See  Dare.     Obsolete. 

So  from  immortal  race  bo  does  pn 
That  mortal  hands  may  not  withstand  1 

I)red  for  hi^  fUrring  doe,  and  blooJj  i 
For  all  iu  blood  and  spoil  is  hi*  delixbi. 

Faent  i 
DEREHAM,  or  M.tRsrT  DcntiitM.I 
ket  town  of  Norfolk,  sixteen  miles  north  frc 
wich,  and  IO04  N.N  E.  from  London, 
is  a  clean  and  well  paved  place,  and 
a  small  rivulet  which  supplies  it  v»itii 
The  church  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  1 
steeple  is  open  to  tlie  body  like  that  of  at 
dral :  it  contains  four  chapels,  one  of  1 " " 
pAlmunds,  contiins  an  antique  chest, 
of  the  nuns  of  Beckenham  Cattle,  in  wh^ 
deposited  the  records  of  the  church, 
erected  in  1468,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  I 
sculpture,  being  richly  carved.  In  the  i 
yard  stands  a  sqnarc  tower  containing  •  I 
bells.  In  this  church  tlie  yo«\  Cowp 
buried  in  1800.  Here  are  also  three  fcsp 
meeting-houses.  This  town  has  sustain 
siderable  damage  by  fires  ;  first  in  the  ] 
when  nearly  ilie  whole  town  was  destioyiH 
again  in  167'J.  The  market  is  on  Fridlj^^ 
stocked  with  provisions,  and  the  grraMS  ' 
market  in  the  county. 

DEUELlCr,  «.  i.&o((j,  »      Ut.  ikydM 
DEitciic'rioN,  n.  f.  \d*    and    rtb^ 

iinqun,  to  leave.  Terras  first  applied  ta  |l 
perty  voluntarily  relinquished  or  forsaken:  ■■ 
10  any  other  abandonment  or  forsaking ;  I0M 
tiness;  and  figuratively  10  tlie  mind. 


There   is  do  other  thinj;  to  tie  looked  fcr.  Ml 
elTcrta  of  God'*  most  |tut  displcasorr,  tli«  «isMMH 
of  fnzt,4fnl>cikm  in  this  world,  and  ia  iha 
come  coniasion. 

Dcrvlicl  land*,  luddenly  Ir'i  by  di'  k-a^  \»X—n 
the  kiog:  bill  if  the  tea  abriak  bark  ao  •Itfvt)  I 
tlic  gain  be  by  liiile  and  llule,  it  shall  g»  n 
owner  of  the  lands  adjoining, 

SCmmi.  361.  ijiMMrfhf  J 
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If  pwsfled,  H  u  to  nite  npnn  tbc  must 
npin).  mtti  iertUd  minda  of  hi<  [lord 
(ricndt.  Bvrke. 

rs  ioipl^,  alto,  tnch  lands  as  the  sea, 
(rom  them,  leaves  dry  and  fit  for  cul- 
f  they  are  left  by  a  gradual  recess  of 
f  are  adjudged  to  belong;  to  the  owner 
ining  lands;  hut  when  an  island  is 
be  sea,  or  a  large  quantity  of  new 
R,  such  derelict  lands  belong  to  the 

M  (Dr.  William),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
bom  in  1657.  In  1682  he  was  pre- 
e  ricarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berlishirc, 
69,  to  the  rectory  or  Upminster, 
plying  himself  with  great  eai;emess 
nd  experimental  philosophy,  he  soon 
jstinguished  member  of  llie  Royal 
ose  Philosophical  Transactions  con- 
it  variety  of  curious  and  valuable 
ruits  of  his  industry.  In  his  younger 
lUished  his  Artificial  Clock-maker, 
eeo  often  reprinted  :  and  in  1 7 11,  12, 
lelivered  the  Boyle's  Lectures,  which 
ds  digested  under  the  well-known 
ysico-Theology  and  Astro-Theology ; 
re  of  the  being  of  a  God  from  a 
ihe  Works  of  Creation  and  of  the 
ile  next  published  Chrislo-Theology, 
ition  of  the  divine  authority  of  (lie 
eligion.  He  died  at  Upminster  in 
tfl  a  valuable  collection  of  curiosities, 
ipecimeus  of    English    birds   and 


T.  Jt 


B,  V.  a.^  Ital.  and  Lat.  dttidrre, 
4  n.  f .  I  from  de  and  riV/rvi.  To 
>  lauyh ;  to  mock  with  laugh- 
kter;  to  scorn.  Derisive 
'  and  derisory  seem  syuo- 
Ktive*. 

ikimt  dally;  every  one  mockctli  me. 

Jtr.  It.  7. 

(ilfnl  vioUtJoo  of  oatlis,  exccnble  Mu- 
UkM  conleiDptJ  offered  by  deridm  of  ro- 
1  tokjeoi  of  divino  revcjigr  havr  hem 
ov.  Hooker. 

al  the  rigbtcoiu  cannot  be  so  much  Jt- 
r  Tcen  i«  nagaified. 

lUAap  Hall.  CenUmflalitiu. 

«Maatted .  orcreome  ,  led  tiuund, 

ttioKt  captive,  poor,  aud  Uiod, 

IB  tbnut.  tfiliim. 

be  the  portion  uf  thopc  who  havp  ttf- 
^rd,  and  made  a  mock  of  every  thing 

and  religions  ?  Tittotton. 

I  dome  tbry  qnaff,  thrjr  fcail ; 
»  were  fprtad  fnim  gurtl  to  iruMt. 
ovial  mood  hit  male  aildrrwed.    Pope. 
nrad  aitd  the  aeon  aad  wrMon  of  the 
u  «••  the  bletMd  Jeans  deapised  and 
«.  Roytti. 

I  adors  Newton  for  his  Ooxioni.  deTi<li 
Itlloo.  BrrUe^. 

4  apdctatioo,  shen  brr  ving>  are  once 
•ily  iradsei  beigbta  which  performance 
iMt  i  and  vhcn  abe  bat  nountcil  the 
a,  tUndri  bcr  followrr.  wlio  <1ir«  in 
JJuuum.    I'luH  I'/  DKlMtory. 


Fren.  dti 
Span,  and  Port. 
.derivar;  Ital.  and 
I.at.  dcrivare,  to 
draw  water,  from 
de  and  rivus;  Heb. 


DERIVE,  v.a.  Itv.n. 

Dr.niv'AnLi:,  adj. 

DEHiv'ATio!f,  n.  f. 

Deriv'ative,  n.  $.  &  adj. 

Diriv'atively,  adv. 

Deriv'eh,  n.  I. 
n'^,  a  stream.  Hence  to  draw  or  trace  from  a 
source ;  and  as  a  neuter  verb  to  come  ftnm  ;  to 
owe  origin  to.  Derivable  is  traceable,  to  or 
from ;  hence  deducihie  in  argument.  Deriva- 
tion, literally,  a  dninnge  of  water,  and  a  drawing 
out,  or  displaying  words  or  ideas  from  their 
original  sources ;  the  drawing  out  a  peccant 
humor  of  tlie  body  ;  and  the  thing  drawn  out,  or 
derived.  Derivative  is  used  as  a  substantive  in 
this  last  seitse. 

Though  not  in  word  nor  deed  ill  meriting, 
la  from  her  knigbl  divorcrd  in  deapayre. 
And  her  dew  lovea  iUryv*d  to  that  vile  witchera  anayra. 
Sjfrtuer.     Faerie  Queene. 
trhrist  having  Adam't  nature  ai  wc  have,  but  ia- 
corrupt.</erit<elA  not  nature,  bat  incorruplioo,  and  that 
immediately    from    hia   own   pcraoo,  uiUo   all    that 
belong  oato  him.  Hooker. 

I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deneed  oa  he, 
Aa  well  poaaeit.  Sknkspeart. 

For  honour, 
"Tia  a  denootrre  from  me  to  mine. 
And  only  that  I  itand  for.  /d. 

The  fttrrams  of  the  publick  justice  were  drrtttfd  into 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  UavieM. 

By  which  I  knew  the  time. 
Now  Ml,  that  I  nn  more  ahould  live  obacure  ; 
But  openly  begin,  as  heat  becomes 
Tlie  authority  which  I  Jermd  from  Heaven. 

yuim. 

As  it  ia  a  deneaftee  perfection,  ao  it  ia  a  dittinct 
kind  of  perfcctinn  from  that  which  ia  in  God.  Hale. 

They  endeavour  to  dertfC  the  vari'.-tic«  of  colors 
from  the  varioua  proportion  of  the  direct  pro>;reM  or 
motion  of  tbrme  globulea  to  their  circumvolution,  or 
motion  about  their  own  centre.  ik^rfr. 

The  word  Honeatui  originally  and  atriclly  signifies 
no  more  than  creditable,  aurl  i»  but  a  deWeoliee  from 
Honor,  which  aignifica  credit  or  honour.  Soitlh. 

Such  a  one  makea  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  o 
other  mco'a  aina.  hut  also  a  derner  of  the  whole  intira 
guilt  of  them  to  himself.  /d. 

Men  dcrief  their  ideas  of  iluralion  from  tboir  reBec- 
tiun  on  the  train  of  idi  as  they  u))s4:rve  to  auceeed 
one  another  in  their  own  underataudiuga.         toeke* 

Moat  of  them  are  the  geoainc  Jerintlhut  of  tha 
bypotbetia  they  claim  to.  GlaiteiUt. 

Among  other  dermrtiKa  t  bare  hern  ■.arrfui  t« 
faisert  and  eincidale  the  anonaloua  plurala  of  noiuia 
lad  pret«ritca  of  verbs. 

Juhiuon.     Prrfaet  lo  Vktiomtrji. 

Here  ia  the  fountain  of  truth,  why  do  you  follow 

the  atreanu  dertred  from  it  by  tiie  aopbisiry,  or  pol« 

luted  by  the  paaaiona  of  man  f  Buhop  H'atMm* 

The  mind  that  ia  immortal — it  derttva 

No  colour  from  the  fleetitiic  thinm  withuat ; 

But  ia  abaorbed  in  siitferauce  or  in  joy. 

Bom  from  the  knowledge  uf  its  own  desert. 

Bj/ron. 

DERNI E'R,  nrfi.  Last,  h  a  French  word 
used  only  in  the  following  phrase. 
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In  the  Imperial  Chamber,  thr  tmn  (nt  tho  proM< 
cnlion  of  an  appeal  is  not  circanucnbcd  hy  ihc  term 
of  one  or  two  years,  as  the  law  t-lsrwbere  rcquin^s  la 
Iho  empire  j  this  being  the  drmier  resort.      Ajfiifft* 

The  court  of  derwr  resort  is  tho  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. Franklin. 

DERMESTES,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennx 
at«  cUvated,  with  three  of  tlie  joints  thicker  llian 
the  re»l ;  the  breast  is  convex ;  and  the  head  is 
inflected  below  the  breast.  Many  varieties  of 
this  genui.  as  well  as  tlieir  larric,  arr?  to  be  root 
wiih  in  dried  skins,  bark  of  trees,  wood,  seeds, 
flowers,  the  carcases  of  dead  animals,  &c.  Tticre 
are  eighty-seven  species.of  which  the  following  arc 
the  most  remarkable :  D.  domeslicus  varies  greatly 
in  size  and  color,  some  being  found  of  a  dark 
brown,  others  of  a  nmch  lighter  hue.  The  form 
<jf  it  IS  oblons,  almost  cylindrical.  The  elytra 
are  striated,  the  thorax  is  thick  and  rallier  gibbous. 
This  little  animal,  when  touched,  draws  in  its 
head  under  its  thorax,  and  its  feet  beneath  its 
abdomen,  remaining  so  motionless  that  one  would 
think  it  dead.  This  is  the  insect  which  makes 
in  wooden  furniture  those  little  round  holes  that 
reduce  it  to  powder.  D.  ferrugineus  is  the  lar);esl 
of  the  genus;  its  color  is  a  rusty  iron,  having 
many  oblong,  velvet  black  spots  upon  the  elytra, 
which  give  the  insect  a  gloomy,  yet  elegant 
oppearance,  D.  lardarius,  of  an  oblong  form 
and  of  8  dim  black  color,  easily  distinguishable  by 
a  light  brown  stripe  that  occupies  transversely 
almost  the  anterior  half  of  the  elytca.  That 
color  depends  on  small  gray  hairs  situated  on 
that  pan.  The  stripe  is  irregular  at  its  edges, 
a«d  intersected  throuRh  the  middle  by  a  small 
transx-ersiil  strviik  of  black  >poti.  three  in  number, 
on  each  of  the  elytra,  the  middleii.i'St  uf  which  is 
somewhat  lower  tlian  the  rest,  which  gives  the 
black  streak  a  serpentine  form.  Its  larva,  which 
is  oblong,  somewhat  hairy,  and  divided  into  seg- 
ments alternately  dark  and  light  colored,  gnaws 
and  destroys  preparations  of  animals  preserved 
in  collections,  and  even  feeds  upon  the  iiuects ; 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  old  bacon.  This  species 
may  be  destroyed  by  arsenic.  D.  violaceous,  a 
lieautiful  little  msect :  its  elytra  are  of  a  deep 
violet  blue.  The  diorax  is  covered  with  greenistt 
hairs,  the  Ices  are  black.  The  whole  animal's 
being  of  a  glittering  brilliancy  renders  it  a  pleas- 
ing object.  Tlie  larva,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
insect,  inhabits  the  bodies  of  dead  animals. 

IJEllMOUY  (Tliomai),  an  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  1775.     liis father 

1  a  schoolmaster  at  Knnis,  and  employed  him, 
hen  only  nine  years  old,  in  teaching  Uie  Latin 
'and  (Irirek  languages.  He,  however,  ran  away 
from  home  at  an  (-.iily  age,  and  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier.  Uaviiig  obtained  the  notice  of 
Ibe  present  marquis  of  Hastings,  that  nobleman 
procured  him  n  conimision ;  but  his  conduct 
was  most  dissipated,  and  rendered  all  efforts  to 
serve  him  abortive.  A  volume  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  IRQO;  and  another  w:is  published  in 
1802,  in  which  year  he  died,  at  Sydeniinin  in 
Kent,  of  disease  brought  on  by  his  vices.     His 

Cieces  have  since  brcii  collected  and  published 
y  Mr.  KayiuMwI. 


DER'OGATR,  v.  a.,  v.  n.  k  adj. 
Dra' MiArLLV,  adv.  ^i 

i)Kno<'.*'TioN,  n.  «.  11 

Otiioo'ATive,  dJ/.  ^dit 

Dr.Rixi'ATORY,  adj. 

DEKOG'ATOniLT.Ol/v.  J    i 

from  Je  and  rogo,  to  demand.  To  act 
diminish  the  legal  force  of  a  prior  tcU 
custom  ;  hence  to  disparage  generally 
neuter  verb,  to  detract ;  lessen  reputaliooi 
rate.  The  adjective  means  Jei^oeial 
graded.  Derogative  and  derogsUM] 
ilctnictious;  dishonorable. 

So  surely  he  it  a  very  brave  man,  nailhl 

any  thing  which  I  spoak  lo  his  dmtgntiem;  t 

1  said  be  is  a  mingled  people,  it  is  no  4ufO 

SyautT  m 

Wc  should  bo  injariotts  lo  virtuit  iiaclf.l 
dcngale  from  them  whom  tbeii  induslxjr  t 
great. 

Is  there  no  lUngvtiim  in  it  ? 
— You  cannot  dgrogaie,  my  lord, 

sn 

Into  her  womb  convey  slerilicy  i 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase. 
And  front  her  der^vjaU  body  never  t^ 
A  babe  lo  honour  her.  id.     tti 

Tlie  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  «a 
tinn  to  their  greatness,  or  dcrtiffathm  to 
cietcy,  lo  rely  upon  counsel. 

By  several  contrary  customs  and  stile 
many  of  those  civil  and   canon  law*  an  | 
and  tlenyated. 

That  spirits  are  corporeal,  sc<»ms  to  n* 

dermfattpe  to  himself,  and  «iicb   as  he  atini 

labour  to  overthrow ;  yet  thereby  he  csabi 

doctrine  of  lusuatioiu,  amuleu,  and  ehana 

Brvitne*!  Vittgmr 

That  which  vnjniiu  the  deed  is  nrrtai 
law  ;  -dad  ii  is  also  ceruin,  that  the  scsipti 
allows  of  ihe  will,  is  neither  the  dtnifatmm 
atinn  of  that  law. 

These  deputed  beings  are  derp^auiry  frov 
dom  and  power  of  the  A  uthor  of  N  atnr< 
less  can  govern  this  machine  he  coald  crean 
direct   and  easy  methods  than  employifi^ 
servient  divinities. 

None  of  these  patriots  will  think  k  % 
from  their  merit  to  have  it  «ai<l,  that  thi 
many  lights  and  advantages  from  their  lati 
my  lord  Somers. 

Democatory  Ci-AL'se,  in  atestaioen^ 
tain  sentence,  cipher,  or  secret  charact 
the  testator  inserts  in  his  wdl,  and  of 
reserves  the  knowledge  to  himself  aloiH 
a  condition,  that  no  will  he  may  make 
is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this  -lero^^td 
is  not  inserted  expressly  and  word  for  1 
is  a  precaution  invented  by  lawyers  agai 
wills  extorted  by  violence  or  obtaiooi 
gsstion. 

UckRY,  a  township  of  the  t^nitel 
Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  siluate( 
east  side  of  Swalani  Oeek,  two  niitn 
confluence  with  the   SusquehaoDaK, 
brated    for  its   curious   oitc.      Its  * 
under  a  high  bank,  nearly  twenty  kH 
al»iut  eight   or  ten  feet  in  hi.'igdi.     It 
gradually  nearly  to  a  level  wiih  Iht 
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•  are  Damerous,  of  diflerent  sizes,  and 

irilii  (Ulactitn  corioiul;  divcnified  in 

olor. 

'IS,  II.  I.    Fr.  (frrra,  from  Per.  dereitk. 

Iicle  below.    A  priest  or  raonlt  among 

ihrr*,  when  Chrlit  voudukfed  to  Icarh, 
nna  dve  ui  impottor  preich.      Sandi/M. 

Ill  u  Inl  made  tome  icruplo  of  vioUlinif; 
I  U>  the  dytn$  brafliniui  ;  but  told  him,  at 
w  eottid  conceal  n(*tliing  fiom  lo  excellent 
Spectator. 

i,  or  Oervicd,  a  name  given  to  a  sort 
I  amonK  •'<«  Turks,  who  lead  a  very 
e,  and  profess  extreme  poverty;  though 
iliowed  to  marry.  The  word  originally 
I  bcK^ar,  or  a  person  who  has  nothinK  ; 
DSP  the   rel<);ious,  and  particularly  the 

of  Mevelava,  profess  not  to  possess 
,  they  call  both  the  religious  in  general, 
Meielaviles  in  particular,  derviscs. 
I  in  Kffypl  several  kinds:  lliose  tliat  are 
(tt  are  a  kind  of  reli^ous  order  and  live 
boutch  there  are  of  these  some  who 
I  return  again  lo  llicir  convents.  Some 
character,  and  yet  live  with  their  faini- 
exercise  their  trades:  of  this  kind  arc 
Og  dervise*  at  Damascus,  who  go  once 
I  week  lo  a  little  uninhabiled  convent, 
rm  tlieir  extraordinary  exercises.  Thpie 
I  aort  of  them  who  travel  about  the 
Md  be(r.  or  rather  obliire  people  to  i;ive, 
ever  they  sound  tiieir  horn  something 

given  tliem.  The  people  of  these 
I  Ef:ypl,  wear  an  octagonal  bailee,  of  ;i 
ivhitc  alabaster,  at  tlieir  i;irdle5,  and  a 

cap  without  any  thing  round  it.  The 
b  Persia,  are  cillcd  ahdals,  servants 
See  Anii*i>.  'Hie  dervises  c;illed 
ie*  arc  a  AInhommedaii  order  of  religi- 
ibicior  fouo'litrof  winch  was  one  Mcve- 
kejr  arc  very  numerous.  Their  chief 
f  is  that  near  C'o;mi  in  Nalolia,  wliere 
•i  makes  his  residence,  and  where  all 
lUies  of  till'  order  are  held ;  the  other 
Mg  all  dependent  on  this,  hy  a  privi- 
hd  to  this  monastery  under  Oltoman  I. 
{rfaoi  affitct  humility  and  charily.  Hicy 
tt  btre-lagged  and  oiien-bn-asted,  and 
I  bain  tbcmscUes  with  hot  irons,  to 
neWes  to  patience.*  Tliey  al%va)-s  fast 
Midtyt,  ealintr  nothing  on  Uiose  days 
lana-act.  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  tbey 
at  which  tlie  superior  (tresides. 
plays  all  tlie  while  on  a  Hnte,  and 
r,  turning  their  bodies  round  and 
111  Ihc  greatest  swiftness  imaginable. 
itice  fhcT  observe  with  great  strictness, 
•  I,  of  Mevelava  their  patnarch 
y  rotind  for  the  space  of  four 
koul  any  food  or  refreshment,  his  com- 
hnsa  playing  ou  the  tlutc  ;  after  which 
Hq  an  ecstacy,  and  therein  received 
|i  for  the  eslablixhment  of  his  order. 
eve  fite  flute  an  instrument  coniccraled 

and  the  shqiherds  of  the  OU\  Tesla- 

MitiK  till  V  <4ii^  the  i>i:ii'<us  of  (iod  upon 

'oveny,  ehastily,  and  oU'di- 


enoe;  but  if  they  choose  to  go  out  and  marry, 
they  are  always  allowed.  The  generality  of  der- 
viscs are  mountebanks:  some  apply  tliemselves 
to  legerdemain ,  postures,  Sec,  to  amuse  the  people ; 
others  pretend  lo  sorcery  and  magic  :  but  all  of 
them,  contrary  to  Mahomet's  precept,  are  said  to 
drink  wine,  brandy,  and  other  strong  liquors,  to 
give  them  the  degree  of  gaiety  thei  r  order  re<^uires. 
The  dervises  are  great  travellers ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  prcachini;,  and  propagating  their  faith, 
are  continually  passing  from  one  place  lo  another : 
on  which  account  ihcy  have  been  frequently  used 
as  spies.    See  Maiiohkt  and  Koban. 

Deewf.nt,  a  rapid  river  of  tliecounly  of  Cum- 
berland, rising  in  Dorrowilale,  from  wliente  il 
emerges  lo  form  a  lake.  It  receives  the  Cocker 
at  Cockermouth,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  Irish 
sea  at  Workington. 

Derwent,  a  second  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Ouse,  five  miles  south-e.ist  of  Sell)y, 
in  the  county  of  York.  3.  A  river  of  England, 
which  rises  in  Northumberland,  and  flows  into 
the  Tyne,  about  three  miles  above  Newcastle. 
4.  A  river  of  Eugland  which  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Derby,  and  is  formed  of 
several  streams,  one  of  which  issnes  from  the 
cavern  of  Castleton.  It  fonns  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  the  magnificent  seat  of  Chals- 
worlh  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Trent,  eight 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Derby. 

Derwent  Feli.s  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Cuinl>erland,  reckoned  among  the  loftiest  in 
England.  fJneofthero  is  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  black  lead,  from  wliicli,  for  its  superior  qualitVi 
great  jart  of  Europe  and  America  are  supplied. 
In  travelling  through  the  valley  of  Uorrowdale, 
amongst  tliese  mountains,  tliey  exhibit  to  the 
.tdinirer  of  nature's  romantic  l>eauties,  the  repre- 
SFPWtioii  of  a  stormy  oce;in  ;  the  numerous  dis- 
tant bills  appearing  like  so  many  waves  rising 
and  uTidulatin'^  behind  each  other.  The  immense 
masses  of  rugced  rocks,  however,  abruptly  broken 
off  here  and  there,  occasionally  slnrl  up  to  dispel 
the  illusions  offisncy;  and,  tugcthtr  wilh  the 
trees,  villages,  farms,  and  cattle,  which  he  dis- 
covers as  he  proceeds,  serve  lo  convince  llie  tra- 
veller that  he  is  stdl  on  terra  firina. 

DriiwENT  Water,  or  tlie  Eare  6p  Keswick, 
a  beautiful  lake  of  Cumberland,  in  the  vale  of 
Keswick,  lying  lietwecn  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw 
on  the  iionli  an<l  the  ciaggy  hills  of  Uorrowdale  on 
the  south,  whence  it  derives  its  chief  supplies  of 
water.     See  Ci'sinERi.AXD. 

DESAGULIERS  (John  Tlieophilus),  a  Pro- 
testant divine,  bom  at  Rocliellc  in  \l',R^^.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  where 
lie  succeeded  Dr.  Keill  in  reading  lectures  on 
experimental  philosophy  at  Hart  Hall.  The 
duke  of  Chandos  made  Dr.  Desaguliers  his 
chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Edg- 
ware,  near  his  seat  at  Cannons  :  he  was  after- 
wards chaplain  to  Frederic  prince  of  Walw. 
He  introduced  the  practice  of  reading  public 
lectures  on  experimental  philosophy,  in  l.niiilon, 
and  continued  th<;m  with  gw-nl  sum'  »  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  IZ-i'J  Hi'  iiiiiiiiMini<-at«ii 
many  curious  pa|>ers  lo  the  I'hiloMipliicul  'rniiis- 
arlinns;  published  a  valuable  Cuiiiseof  Kxim-- 
nmciital  I'hUosophv,  in  3  vob,  Ito;  and   rdii.-d 
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nn  edition  of  Gregory's  Kleincnls  of  Catoptric* 
and  Uioptricn,  with  an  Appendix  on  Uellecting 
Teleicopei,  8vo.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
several  forei|^  academies. 

DIvSAlX  (Louis  Charles  Anthony),  a  cele- 
brated French  general,  born  near  Riom,  in  1768. 
At  an  early  life  he  made  chuicp  of  the  military  life, 
and  before  the  revolution  bad  risen  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  In  the  republican  army  he  was  first 
employed  ai  aid-<le-camp  to  seneral  Custine-  He 
displayed  great  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Lauter> 
bourg,  where,  though  severely  wounded,  he  kept 
the  field,  rallying  llie  disordered  hatalions.  Hav- 
ing been  successively  created  general  of  brigade 
and  of  division,  he  contributed,  very  considerably, 
to  the  famous  retreat  of  Moreau.  At  the  battle  of 
Kastadt  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  anny,  obliging  the  archduke  Charles  to 
fall  back  ;  and  he  afterwards  heroically  defended 
the  bridge  of  Kehl,  where  be  was  severely 
wounded.  He  accompanied  Buonaparte  into 
E|?yP'>  where  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  couolry.  Having  signed  the 
treaty  of  Kl  Arish  with  the  Turks  and  English, 
be  returned  to  Leghorn,  but  was  detained  there 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  admiral  lord  Keith. 
Upon  obtaining  his  parole  be  returned  to  France, 
and  accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Italy.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  June  14lli,  1800. 

DESAQUADERO,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  Peru,  over  which  the  Yoca  Huana  Capac  built 
a  bridge  of  flags  and  rushes,  to  transport  his 
army  to  the  other  side,  and  which  remained  a 
few  years  since. 

DESART,  or  Dcsert,  a  large  extent  of 
couDlry  enliicly  barren,  and  producing  nothing. 
Jn  this  sense  some  are  sandy  desarls;  as  lliose 
of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and  several  others  in 
Asia ;  in  Africa,  those  of  Libya  and  Znra :  others 
are  stony,  as  the  desart  of  I'aran  m  Arabia 
Petrsea.  The  Desart,  peculiarly  so  called  in 
Scripture  geography,  is  that  part  of  Arabia  soutli 
of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
wandered  forty  years.     See  Desert. 

UESATIR  IS  a  lately  discovered  collection  of 
sixteen  sacred  books,  consisting  of  the  fifteen  old 
Persian  prophets,  togeilier  with  a  book  of  Zoro- 
aster. This,  nt  least,  is  what  the  book  itself  pre- 
tends to  be.  The  collection  is  written  in  a  lan- 
guage not  spoken  at  present  any  where,  and 
equally  different  from  the  Zend,  the  Pelvi,  and 
modern  Persian.  The  last  of  the  fifteen  pro- 
jihels,  Sasan,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  down- 
f.d  of  the  Sassanides,  when  the  Arabians  con- 
ciuered  the  country,  literally  Imnslated  the  Desatir, 
and  accompanied  it  wiili  commenlaries.  This 
work  was  afterwards,  until  the  17th  century,  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  ancient  Persian  reli- 
gious doctiiues,  interwoven  with  astrology  and 
demonology  ;  and,  after  having  lieen  forcotlen 
for  atioul  a  century  and  a  half,  a  learned  Parsee 
discovered  it  at  Ispahan.  His  son,  Molls  Kiruz, 
wa«  induced  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings  to  pub- 
lish an  edition  of  the  Desaiir  at  Bombay,  in 
1840,  to  which  F.rskinc  added  an  English  trans- 
laiion.  Enkino,  however,  considers  the  collec- 
tion as  spurtout ;  and  Sylvester  de  Sacy  (.loumal 
drs  Savants,  Feb.,  1821)  lielicves  that  the  De- 
latir  It  the  work  of  a  Parxre  in  the  4th  ceutury 


of  llie  llegira,  who,  as  he  thinks,  in' 
language,    in   order   to  gire    to   the   col 
which  is  itself  an  assemblage  of  old  traiiil 
and  significant  mysteries,  an  air  of  g«outfi4 
Joseph  von  Hammer,  on  the  contrary,  a  n ' 
consider  it  as  genuine     At  all  events,  it  i« 
esting  to  learn  from  this  work,  with  gnUi 
curacy,  an  old  religious  system  of  the  El 
which  are  to  be  found,  with  pandemoouia 
the  metempsychosis,  the  elements  of  th« 
of  the  stars,  of  astrology,  the  tlieurgr,  the 
trine  of  amulets,  ns  well  as  the  elenieoti 
Hindoo    religion,    particularly    the    <yiKl 
castes,  and  many  efemenls  of  the  Chrv 
lieion.      Yet  no  trace  of  any  conoexioo  • 
Zendavesta  and  the  magic  of  the  Parai 
been  found  in  the  Desatir. 

UE'SCANT,  !;.».,&  n.».    Spwi.  and  ll 
canto,  from  Lat.  de  and  canto,  to  sing.   TlM 
seems  formed  in  our  language  from  th« 
which  signifies  a  song  or  tuue,  in  parti; 
mony  for  different  voices  or  instrumenu  • 
a  discourse  consisting  of  various  parts; 
sing  in  various  parts.     Todiscouree; 
generally    used   in   the    latter   sense,  cniil 
luously. 

DESCitNT,  in  music,  signifies  the  ait  of 
posing  in  several  parts.      Descant  is  thra 
viz.    double,    figurative,    and    plain.      C 
descant  is  when  the  parts  are  so  contrive 
the  treble,  or  any  high  part,  may  be  oa 
bass  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  bass  the 
Figurative  or  florid  descant   is  that  pAlt 
nir  of  music   wherein  some  discords 
cerned,  as  well,  though  not  so  much,  as  c 
This  may  be  termed  the  ornament  and 
rical  part  of  music,  in  regard  that  then 
troduced   all  the  varieties  of  points,  r 
diversities  of  measure,  and  whatever  ia 
of  adorning  the  composition.     Plain 
the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  all 
composition!,  consisting  altogether  in  the 
placing  of  many  concords  answering  to 
counterpoint. 

DESCARTES,  Kend  fRenatus  " 
oriizinal   thinker,   and    refonner   of 
with   whom   the  modem  or  new  phil< 
often  considered  as  commencing,  wai 
lAOe,  at  La   Haye,  in  Touraine, 
Stockholm,  in  16S0.     While  pureuii 
cation  in  the  Jesuits'  school  at  La  F^ 
he   studied   philology,  mathematict, 
nomy,    his   superior  intellect  mani 
After  haviiiK  read  much,  without 
certain  conclusions,  he  travelled, 
and  inclination  led  him  to  embrace  the 
profession,  and  he  fought  as  a  volunteer 
siege  of  Uochelle,  and  in  Holland  undrr 
Maunce.     While  he  served  in  Hollasd, 
thematical  problem  in  Dutch,  paated 
streets  of  Breda,  met  his  eye.     Not 
quiiinted  Hitli  the  language,  he  atked  a' 
stood  near  hint  to  tranilale  the  ptobli 
This  man  hanpene<l  to  he  profeiK>r 
principal  of  the  univcrjity  of  Don, 
a  inathenialician.      He  smiled  at  the 
the  young  oflicer,  and  was  greMly  sm 
next   morning,  to  find   that  lie  faad'toli 
From  huiice  Descartes  went  to  Gi 
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r  natkrian  jiecrice.  His  sitiintion, 
Ifurvliiii;  liitn  little  opportunity  of  pur- 
farorile  sludic«,  he  left  the  army  in 
.  *Uiit-(l  Monvia,  Silesia,  I'olaiKl, 
t  and  the  shores  of  the  Raltic.  In 
e  West  Kriesland  wiili  advantage,  he 

a  boat,  and  emharked  with  a  single 
le  sailors,  thinkini;  hiin  a  foreign  mer- 
t  much  money  in  his  bag];a^,  resolved 
n.  Imai^ining  him  ignorant  of  their 
lli«y  con/ersed  of  their  plan  openly. 

jrring  his  danger,  drew  his  sword, 
them  in  their  own  tnny^c,  and  ihrea- 
ah  the  first  man  that  should  offer  him 

The  sailors  were  overawed,  and  gave 
•ewirn.  Afker  a  variety  of  travels,  he 
In  Holland,  where  he  composed  most 
ings,  from  1629  to  1649,  drew  about 

scholan,  and  was  engaged  in  many 
giroversies,  especially  with  theologians. 
rated  system  abounds  in  siogulanlies 
lalities ;  but  a  spirit  of  independent 
.itvails  throughou*  it,  and  has  contri- 
xoite  the  same  sp'irit  in  others.  It  has 
h  to  gtre  to  philosophical  inquiries  a 
ticMi,  ami  found  many  adherents,  esp^ 
imt»"d,  France,  and  Germany.  Des- 
j^p  his  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
M^l  on  the  consciousness  of  thought : 

llierefore  I  exist"'  (cugito,  ergo  stun). 
)pcd  his  system  with  much  ingenuity, 
UuD  to  Ihe  then  empiric  philosophy  of 
•b,  and  the  Aristotelian  scnobsiics,  and 
be  rigorous,  systematic  or  mathematical 
i  reasoning.      From  his  system  origi- 
I  notion  among  the  moderns,  that  tlie 
nee  and  certainty  of  philosophy  con- 
■^tlions,  arguments,   and   a  metho- 
^Blient  of  them.    The  thinking  being, 
Ma,  or  the  soul,  evidently  differs  from 
,  »ho»e  existence  consists  in  space  or 
,  by   ill  simplicity   and    immateriality 
ilio,  its  immortality),  and  by  the  free- 
I  f>ertains  to  it.     But  every  |>erceptioD 
(I  is  not  clear  and  distinct ;  it  is  in  a 
rt«  involved  in  doubt,  and  is  so  far  an 
;  6iiite  beinc.     Tliis  imperfection  of  its 
» it  to  the  itfea  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
•  fore,  here   makes  use  of  the 
cal  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  dilkrent  manner  from  that  in  which 
of  Canterbury  had,  somewhat   earlier, 
I  the  «ame  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
an  proof.")     He  placed  at  llie  head  of 
m   tlie    idea   of  an  ab<.oliacly   perfect 
bwtl  be  coiuiders  as  an  innate  idea,  and 
bom  it  all  further  knowledge  of  truth, 
bpal  problems  of  metaphysics  he  con- 
>  be  substantiality  and   causality.     He 
fed  grcAlly  to  the  advancement  of  ma- 
land  physics.    He  made  use  of  the  dis- 
Mil  ol>«er»aiions  of  others,  defining  them 
T,  and  atsigning  them  their  place  in  his 
Tbe  higher  departments  of  geometry  (lo 

ncCMsfully  applied  analysis),  as  well 
1^  dioptrics,  and  mechanics,  were 
oMnded  by  him,  their  method  simpli- 

tenby  the  way  prepared  for  the  great 
M  Bade  in  the  sciences  by  Newton  aod 


I.eilmilz;  for  instance,  he  contributed  much  to 
define  and  illu.ttrate  the  true  law  of  refmction. 
His  system  of  the  universe  attracted  gre:it  atten- 
tion io  his  time,  but  has  been  long  since  ex- 
ploded. It  rests  on  the  strange  hypothesis  of 
the  heavenly  vortices,  immense  currents  of  ethe- 
real matter,  with  which  space  is  filled,  and  by 
which  he  accounted  for  the  motion  of  tlie  planets. 
He  labored  much  to  extend  the  Copeinican  sys- 
tem of  astronomy.  Descartes  loved  independ- 
ence; he  nevertheless  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  go  to  Stockholm,  upon  the  invitation 
of  queen  Christina,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
his  society.  He  died  at  that  place  four  months 
af\er  his  arrival.  His  body  was  carried  lo  Paris 
in  1666,  and  interred  anew  in  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve  du  Mont.  Descartes  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  had  one  natural  daughter,  Franclna, 
who  died  in  his  arms,  in  her  fifth  year,  and 
whose  loss  he  ftit  acutely.  His  works  have  at 
various  times  been  published,  singly  and  to- 
gether; as,  for  instance,  at  Amsterdam,  1692,  9 
vols.  4to.  Uaillo  and  TarpcUus  have  written 
his  life.  (See  his  letters ;  also  the  eulogies  on 
him  by  Gaillard,  Tliomas,  and  .Meicier,  and 
Leibnitz's  account  of  him  m  his  letters.) 

DESCEND',  V.  a.  &.  v.  o.^j       1  r.    dttnndre ; 


Descenii'ant,  n.t. 
Descend'e.nt,  adj. 
Descend'iblf., 
Descen'sion,  n.  t. 
Descen'siosal,  adj. 
DEscEsf,  n.  I. 


Span,  dcaeendir ; 
Ital.  dUfriidtre : 
:-Lat.  dacrmhrt, 
from  dc  privative, 
and  ifiindi-rr,  to 
clamber.  To  walk 


downwards ;  or  cling  as  to  a  rope,  kiumg  down- 
wards. As  a  neuter  verb,  to  fall,  or  sink,  or  go 
downwards :  hence,  to  be  derived  from,  and  lo 
come  in  order  of  inheritance.  A  descendant  is 
applied  to  offsprinc,  near  or  remote :  descendenl, 
falling,  sinking;  derived  from  :  descendible,  that 
which  may  be  descended,  or  may  descend.  De- 
scension,  figuratively,  a  degrad.ttion,  or  a  de- 
clension. 

Descent,  in  heraldry,  is  used  to  express  the 
coming  down  of  any  thing  from  above ;  as,  a  lion 
en  descent  is  a  lion  with  his  head  towards  the 
base  points,  and  his  heels  towards  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  chief,  as  if  be  were  leaping  down 
from  some  high  place. 

Dr.scEKT,  or  hereditary  succession,  in  law,  is 
the  title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  an- 
cestor, acquires  his  estate  by  right  of  reprc- 
sentatioD,  as  his  heir  at  law.  An  heir,  iherelore, 
is  he  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  the  ancestor ;  and  an 
estate  so  descending  lo  the  heir  is  in  law  called 
the  inheritance.  See  Inuekitakce.  Descent  is 
either  lineal  or  collateral.  Collateral  descent  i* 
that  springing  out  of  the  side  of  the  line  or 
blood ;  as  from  a  man  to  his  brother,  nenhew, 
or  the  like.  See  Cossanoiikity.  Lineal 
descent  is  that  conveyed  down  in  a  right  line 
from  the  grandfather  to  the  father,  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  and  from  tlie  son  to  the  grand- 
son, he 

De.m:liit  of  DiONtTiES.  A  dignity  differs 
from  common  inheritances,  and  goe<  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  common  law :  for  it 
descends  to  the  half  blood  :  and  ihere  is  no  co- 
parcenersbip  in  it,  but  the  eldest  takes  the  whole. 
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Tlie  dignity  of  peorape  is  personal,  annexed  to 
the  blood  ;  and  so  inseparable,  that  it  cannot  be 
transferred  to  any  person,  nor  surrendered  e»en  to 
the  crown :  it  can  move  ncilber  forward  nor 
backward,  but  only  downwanl  to  poslenly  ;  and 
nothing  but  corruption  of  blood,  as  if  the  ancestor 
be  ntlainled  of  treason  or  felony,  can  hinder  the 
descent  to  the  heir. 

DESC  UIBE',  ».  «.-\      Fr.    deirrire  ;    Spari. 
DtscRin'EB,  n.  f.     f  dfscrivrr  ;    Ital.    littert- 
Dtscnip'TiON,  n.  /. \-  rtre  ;     1-at.     •letmbert, 
DtscniPT'iVF,  adj.\Uom  dv,  concemmg,  and 
UrscRivE',  r.  a.      J  Kribrrc,   to    ivrite.      To 
delineate ;  trace  out ;  distribute  a  thinp  or  country 
into  its  parts :  description  is  botli  the  act  and 
form   of  describing.     Descrive  i.s  used  for  de- 
scribe by  Surrey. 

Dt^SCRV,  v.  a.  (cn.i.\      Fr.  detener.    To 
Descbi'ib,  «.  ».  S  give  notice  of  any 

thing  suddenly  discovered:  hence  to  spy  out; 
detect;  discover. 

How  near  '•  the  other  Utny? 

Nru,  mil  on  «pccdy  fool,  iho  main  dmerg 

Siandt  in  the  hourly  thought. 


HESEADA,  Desiuaiia,  or  Dc'iinr.iiAii*,  tlie 
first  of  the  Caribbce  Islands,  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  his  second  voyage,  in  1494,  when  he 
gave  it  that  name.  It  is  ten  miles  lone  and  five 
broad,  and  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  galley,  with 
a  low  point  at  the  north-west  end.  The  soil  is 
in  some  places  black  and  good,  in  others  sandy 
and  unproductive.  It  lies  twelve  miles  cast  of 
Guadaloupe. 

DiiEAPA,  or  Cape  DESinr,  the  south  point  of 

tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  entrance  of  tiiu 

oulh  Sea.     Long.  74°  18'  W.,  lat.  53°  4'  S. 

DESECRATE,  t.o.  )      Lat.   druuro,    from 

Desecra'tios.  i  de,  privative,  and   sa- 

P  tro,  to  consecrate ;  although  tlie  Latin  compound 

desaav  also  signifies  to  hallow.     To   apply  to 

common   or  profane  purposes,  that  which  lias 

ibeen  consecrated. 

The  fuundcra  of  monasterie*  imprecated  evil  on 
bote  who  •faoold  dtueraU  their  donatioiM. 

KiimM'i  Sivmy. 
DESERT,  V.  a.,  n.  t.  &.  adj.--^      Fr.  dtttrter ; 
DEStnr'ER,  f  from  Lat.  Jrje- 

Deser'tion,  iro,      desfrlum. 

D(.sca'iricf.,  n.  t.  Fern.  *To  leave,  fnr- 
\wake,  abandon.  A  desert  is  a  soUtiry,  forsaken 
I  place  ;  liPnce,  as  an  .idjective,  wild,  unfrequented, 
•  tininhabiled  :  a  deserter,  he  %vho  forsakes  his 
i  post  of  duty:  and  Millon  hua  afforded  us  a  fe- 
1  iDinine  substantive  of  litis  meaning. 

And  it  i<  wriltrn  in  the  lioak  nf  ulni)i,  lUc  ab- 
^•tAciouD  of  hem  be  OiAad  tfMcrf,  and  tw  there  noon 
■  thu  dweUe  in  it,  and  anolhir  take  hi>  huha]irirlic. 

ffic/i/.  Dedu.  I. 
ne found  him  in  a  itatrt  land,  and  iii  the  wattu 
bowling  wildcmeea.  Divtcrvnomy,  nxsii.  10. 

For  tight  >hi'  lialMl,  si  t)ic  dcailly  bale, 
>  Ay  wout  iri  itcntri  ilArkncu  to  rt'inaiur. 
Where  |,thin  uuuc  uu|;lit  her  vcr,  nnr  the  ire  uny 
pUine.  Sfoum.  Fatrit  f/mttm. 

I  have  words 
Th»(  would  lie  huwli'd  out  in  the  damf  ail, 
Wbuo  boaruif  alwuld  nut  caich  ihrm. 

Sluifpcan, 


He,  looking  round  on  every  < 
A  pathlrn  rfatrt.  duak  with  honidlj 

[It  is]  aj»  vain  to  go  about  to  c<<tDp 
pair)  inio  one  Be«h  a>  to  weave  a  fui 
(!lrave  lu  a  wifi",  liut  lei  her  be  a  wif 
»ary,  nnt  a  tUttflrict.  Id.   Tft 

HmiUi  of  Jaerltri,  who  yonx  honoor  anU.  ] 
And  bauly  broke  your  faith  for  briliea  of  i 

Christ   hear*  and  iiympsthiKS    with 
Bgoaies  iif  a  toul  under  duertvm,  or  \h« 
tome  atin^png  oJ&iction. 

What  H  it  that  boldi  and  keeps  tke 
•Liliunt  and  inlcrvaU,  against  an  inccmiat  j 
ri'ut  IciiUcncy  lo  Jf«fTi  ihera  ? 

»'iiibrr«  of  both  booaes,  who  at  fint  j 


11,. 


and  ooljed  of 


were  rounicd  dcterten, 

parliaiurul.  •■ 

Thou,  false  piardian  of  a  charge  loo  ( 
Tlioo,  mean  iatrtet  of  ihy  brother's  blood^ 

A  dtvtter,  who  came  oul  of  the   dtada 
carrisoD  is  brought  to  the  utmost  uccessiij. 

Daated  is  my  own  good  hall, 

lis  hearth  is  desnlate; 
Wild  weeds  arc  gathering  on  ill*  < 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

Dkirter.     a  deserter  is,  by  \_ 
war,   punishable  by   death ;    whic 
viclion,  it  executed  upon  him  ill  the  1 
regiment  he  formerly  belonged  to,  with] 
written   on    his   breast.     A   reward 
shillings  is  given  to  every  person  who  t 
a  deserter,  and  persons  concealing, ' 
buying  the  clothes,  arms.  Jic.  of  luch  [ 
liable  to   very  heavy  penalties.     No 
missioned  officer  or  soldier  shall  cnti^ 
in  any  other  regiment,  troop,  or  compa 
a  regular  discharge  from  tlie  regiment, 
company,  in  which  be  last  served,  on  I 
of  being  reputed  a  deserter,  and  su' 
cnrdingly  :  and  in  cose  any  officer  shall 
receive   and    entertain  such    non-ci 
officer  or  soldier,  or  shall  not,  aA<r  j 
disco%cred  to  be  a  deserter,  immediiil 
him,  and   give  notice  thereof  to  the 
which  he   last  served,  he,  the  said 
olfending,  shall,  hy  a  court-martial,  be 
DESERT,  n.«.      i     Old  Fr, 
Desert'less,  oi/e.  >  participial   ib: 
serve,  which  see.     Merit  or  demi 
reward  or  punishment :    desertless  it 
Dryden  for  without  merit. 

Being  of  occeasity  a  thing  commoa,  ■> 
the  manifold  penaasions,  dispooiuoao, 
of  ntea,  with  equal  dtmri  both  of  pniao 
shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired. 

tJso    every    man    aftef  bin 
'scape  whipping? 

She  said  she  lond, 
Lovoil  me  dfMftUu ;  who  with 
Another  flame  had  setied  upon  my  bnM< 

All  draiTT  imports  an  e«(uality 
conferrrd,  and  llie  good  deserved,  nt 

I  was  determined  to  b«  Mlviac*4  i 
by  forte  of  dsscrf,  or  DM  at  lU. 


r,  r.  a.  -\  Fr.  detfrvir ;  Lai.  de- 
rKB,*.).  ^  tirrirr,  10  bo  useful,  from 
IvKDi.T,  I^  and  KrvHJ,  to  be  a 

Viico,  B.  I.  Jsl«ve.  To  be  worthy  of 
itf:  all  thi*  denvacives  from  tins  root 
kt  to  both  by  lespecCable  writera.  But 
Id  absolatdy,  to  be  dewrving,  &c., 
Bljr  etpressn  merit. 

t»j  haooorrd,  u  having  power  to  work  or 
pta  ttmntd  of  them.  Hooker, 

[imt  u  never  tinkod  to  the  tUfmr, 
dewTU  *ir  puwd.  Siahpean, 

All  (rirndi  >WI  lute 
f»  of  their  nrtnc,  and  all  foe* 
t  of  thi-ir  Hnerriivfi,  14, 

vilh  aomc  high  mind*.  i«  an  ov<*rwcighl  of 
i  or  bthrnviftr  grcai  ietcrrtn  dn,  pcrrhaocc, 
paUo  iwianniert.  WoUtm. 

Ma  if  hen  wonld  end 
IMT  :  I  ifentd  it,  aod  would  bear 
l«anviB(a.  UiUan. 

|i|uf  otheri  can  be  no  eiciue  for  our  in- 
^^HtorhantablpQCM. 
^^f  Up.  HoU.   Cuilemplatioiu. 

pndM  place*  where  bent  mannen  flourinh, 
iimninf  oojht  to  rite.  Otmiy. 

prcsanol  give  him  dcitJi :  iboagk  he 

,  h«  iwmnoi  it  not  frum  me.  DryJm. 

^■7  Orazia'*  dralh  I  have  nut  lein 

f  n  /aawiiaj  to  be  queen.  Id. 

1 19  the  rale  of  natural  jostiee,  one  man 
I  of  another.  StwlA. 


Mt*  himacU  off  from  the  aSrc- 
which  ha  endeavonn  to  aab- 
AdJimm. 

»  cieh  biabopriek  unne  portion  of  the  royal 

'  patronacT,  whirh  ii  now  pnntiluied  by 

IT  and  the   Minirter  of  the  day  to  the 

yarliamantaty  eomipiion,  that  every  Di- 

W  maaoa  nCdeat  to  reward  all  the  de- 

afhbdkMan.  Bp.  Watim, 

XaTE,  v.  a.kn.-^     Lai.  daieco,  de 
^vn,  1.  *.  J  and  titcui;  Heb. 

Ja'TiOK.  3n'V     dry   (Min- 

"o  dty  up ;  to  exhaust ;  to  grow  dry ; 
h  are  application!  that  dry  up  sores. 
men  It  muiiture  enough,  or  snperfluooa, 
ktlfatb  to  digcat  and  Jwpcorte  the  moiiture. 
Baam't  Nalynl  Hiitary. 
out  of  the  body,  there  foltowcih 
'  eansnmption.  Id. 

were  elevated  from  the  ara.  or 
I  thereof,  by  the  beat  of  the  tun. 
H.Je. 
,  may  be  prevented  by  dnic- 
tfutmoH. 


according  to  Paulli,  it  rin- 
llka  ibrM,  aa  oar  aalhor  imagine* ;  if  it 
I,  k  aoM  cooatringc  the  *twn*fh,  raibrr 

)E'IUTE,  ».  a.  >  Lat.rff«<<mj.  To 
lUgvii,  n.  I.  S  want  or  desire  in 
^■tsideratuin  is  thnt  which  is  much, 
Mng,  desired. 

■■•  «(  weattafvl  aaaiitance  toward  the  to- 
hia  ao  dealrafcio  and  to  mach  irirfrraX 
Chtfm. 


Fr.  (ie(iiirr;Spnii 
desinar;  Ilal.  ifr- 
segnare ;  Lat.  ifcij^'- 
nure.  To  show  a 
>thing  by  signs  or 
tokens ;  to  purpose ; 
to  form  or  order 
with  a  particular 
purpose     in    view. 


DF,SIGN',  V.  a.  &  B.  » 

DFffON'ABLE,  adj. 

Desicna'tiok,  n.  t. 
Ucsion'eplt,  adv. 
Design'i:r.  n.  i. 
Desigs'ino  part.  o^. 

Desi(>k'less,  adj 

Desich'lesspt,  otft;. 

Desicn'ment,  n.». 
taking  /or  after  it;  to  devote,  taking  to;  to  plan, 
project.  As  a  substantive  a  design  is  tlie  scheme 
or  plan  of  an  undertaking  in  the  mind,  or  in  any 
form  of  devclopmeat :  and  dcsignroent  is  syno- 
nymous with  design :  designable  is  distinguish- 
able :  designation,  the  act  or  form  of  pointing  or 
marking  out :  designedly,  purposely,  with  some 
proposed  object  in  view :  designing  is  generally 
ustKi  io  an  ill  sense.  Designless  is  without  plan 
or  scheme,  purposeless;  designlessly  is  inadver- 
tently. 

Leave  these  tad  dati^ 

To  him  that  hath  more  caoao  to  be  a  mourner. 

Sluilupmn, 
Newt,  lord* !  oar  wan  are  done ; 

The  desperate  tempcat  bath  ao  banged  the  Turk*, 

That  their  den^itmeiW  halts.  Id, 

William  the  Conqueror  foivbore  to  ttae  that  claim 
in  titu  beginniog,  but  mited  it  with  a  litalary  pre- 
tence, grouudi'd  upon  the  will  and  deAifnativn  uf 
Edward  the  Confcator.  Baain. 

We  arc  to  obtcrve  whether  the  pictare  or  outline* 
be  well  drawn,  or^  at  more  elegant  artixani  term  it, 
well  deugned  ;  then,  whether  it  be  well  coloured  ;  which 
be  the  two  general  huada.  Woiton. 

That  ProvideiKc,  which  kecpt  the  whole  from 
deatruciina,  will  also  keep  all  itt  nccestary  parts  from 
corruption,  lett  the  work  of  God  become  tntulTicicnt 
to  tile  end  of  its  detignolUm.  Buhoft  TanUtr. 

One  of  lho*e  placet  vaa  detigotd  by  the  old  man 
to  hit  ton.  Clarendon, 

In  thia  great  concert  of  hit  whole  creation,  the 
drtignUjidy  eotuplriog  voicct  are  at  differing  at  the 
cooditiout  of  the  reipectivc  tingets.  BogU, 

"Tit  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  captivating 
nature,  and  making  her  tabaerve  our  pnipoae*  and  de- 
ciynamiir,  than  to  have  learned  all  the  intrignc*  of 
policy.  GlamoilU. 

It  he  a  prudent  man,  aa  to  hit  temporal  estate,  that 
layt  dmiifnt  only  for  a  day,  without  any  protpect  to 
the  romaining  part  of  Lit  life  T  Tillotton. 

The  actt  of  religiuua  worship  were  purposely  dc- 
tigned  far  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Being,  whom  the 
mo»t  excellent  creaturet  are  bound  to  adore  as  well  aa 
we.  SHUing/leH. 

Yoa  are  xtut/ar  obacurity  deMtgntd, 

But,  like  the  too,  mutt  cheer  all  human  kind. 

Vryttm. 

He  was  bom  to  tlic  inberitancc  of  a  tpli.ndid  for- 
tune f  he  wa*  deni/ned  to  the  study  of  the  taw.       id. 

A  aedate  aellled  design  opun  another  mau't  life, 
putt  him  in  a  atate  of  war  with  him  againtt  whom  ho 
has  declared  tucb  an  intention.  t^oeJu. 

*Tia  not  enoagB  to  make  a  roan  a  tubject,  to  con* 
vtiKo  him  that  there  it  regal  power  in  the  world ;  but 
there  must  be  way*  of  dtmgnmg  and  knowing  the  per- 
son to  whom  this  regal  power  of  right  belonga,      /J. 

The  power  of  all  iiatoral  agtait  ia  limited  :  the 
movrr  must  be  confined  to  observe  theaa  propottions, 
and  cannot  pot*  over  all  these  infinite  daufitAU  d*. 
gract  ia  an  iatUnl,  J'vV- 
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V§e*  nude  thingi ;  ihnt  u  to  ujr,  wame  thitut<  wen 
made  it-ngntdtg,  uid  on  purpotr,  for  iiieh  an  use  ai 
thcv  srrTC  to.  Ray  an  the  Crtatitin. 

Tb«re  it  a  pUin  dcngiiarum  of  the  Dake  of  Marl- 
borough -.  one  kind  of  ttoff  as«d  to  fatten  land  it 
called  marie,  and  cvoi;  body  knowa  that  boraai;h  it 
a  name  for  a  town.  Sun/I. 

There  it  a  frrmt  affinity  between  deiigning  and 
poetry  ;  for  llie  Latin  poeu,  and  the  daigntn  of  the 
Roman  medalt,  lived  very  near  one  another,  and 
were  bred  op  to  the  tune  teliah  for  wit  and  fanoy. 

Xddiiuit. 
The  hand  ttrikea  out  lome  new  iaigtt. 
Where  life  awakei  and  dawni  at  every  line.   Pope. 
Twould  thow  me  poor,  indebted,  and  compelled. 
Dtwgninff,  mercenary  ;  and  1  know 
You  woald  not  with  to  think  I  could  be  bought. 

SiHrtAern. 
It  hat  thcnfore  always  been  twlh  the  mie  and 
practice  for  tach  deaupirra  in  (luborn  the  publick  inter- 
est, to  countenance  and  cover  their  private. 

Decaf  of  Fitly. 
Spcclalon  only  an  thk  bustling  ataga. 
We  sec  what  vain  dt-tigns  mankind  engage. 

C/mrcltUI. 
Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  tucii  at  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  one,  I  would  trace 
His  mutct-ttrokes,  and  draw  from  his  daigm. 

Cowptr, 

Design,  in  matiuractories,  expresses  the  fibres 
rith  which  the  workman  cnrichi-s  his  stuff,  or 
■ilk,  and  which  he  copies  nfter  some  painter  or 
eminent  Jraii'.:litsinan,as  in  diaper,  damask,  and 
other  lloweied  silk  and  tapestry,  &c.  In  un- 
denokinK  of  snch  kinds  ot  figured  stufTs,  it  is 
necessary,  says  Mon:>.  Savary,  that  before  the 
first  stroke  of  the  shuitle,  the  whole  design  be 
rcprcsenled  on  the  threads  oftthe  warp  ;  we  do 
not  mean  in  colors,  but  with  an  infinite  number 
of  little  packthreads,  which  beinK  disposed  so  as 
to  riiis«  the  threads  of  the  warp,  let  the  workman 
see,  from  time  to  time,  what  kiinl  of  silk  is  to  be 
pill  in  the  eye  of  the  shuttle  for  woof.  This 
method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called  reading 
the  desiini,  and  reading  the  figure,  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  followinc  manner :  a  paper  is 
provided,  considerably  bioader  than  the  stuff, 
and  of  u  length  proporltonale  to  what  is  intended 
to  be  repicsented  thereon.  This  tliey  divide 
len;r*hwise,  by  as  many  bluek  lines  as  there  are 
intended  threads  in  the  war|> ;  and  cross  these 
lines  by  oUicrs  drawn  lueadthwise,  which,  with 
the  former,  make  Utile  cqiiid  squares ;  on  the 
paper  thus  squared,  tlie  (Iniir^liisman  designs  his 
fiinircs,  and  heightens  lliein  with  colors  as  he  sees 
fit.  When  tlie  desli..'n  h  finished,  a  workman 
reads  it,  while  another  bys  it  on  the  simblot. 
To  read  the  d^•sicn  is  to  tell  the  person  who 
manages  the  loom  the  nuinhcr  of  squares  or 
.threads  comprised  in  the  space  he  is  reading,  in- 
IlimBtiag  at  the  same  liiio',  whether  it  is  ground 
lor  figure.  To  nut  wlul  is  read  on  the  simblot 
[it  to  fasten  little  stringi  to  the  several  pack- 
thread*, which  are  to  raite  the  threads  named  ; 
and  this  tliey  continue  to  do  till  the  whole  design 
it  read.  Every  ])icce  being  torapospil  of  several 
)  tep«litions  of  (he  %nm<-  design,  when  the  whole 
design  IS  drawn,  the  drawer,  to  re-begin  the  de- 
sign afresh,  has  nothing  to  do  btil  to  nuse  the 
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little  strings,  wtlli  slip-knots,  to  4m  M 
simblot,  which  he  had  laid  down  to  lh€ 
this  he  is  to  repeat  as  of^n  as  b  oac< 
the  whole  is  manufactured.  The  libbod 
have  likewise  a  design,  but  far  more  siB 
that  now  described.  It  is  drawn  on  pa 
lines  and  squares,  representing  tlie  V 
the  witp  and  woof  But  instead  of  lioe^ 
the  figures  of  the  former  consist,  these 
stituted  of  points  only,  or  dots,  placed  j 
of  the  little  squares  formed  by  the  inl 
of  the  lines.  These  points  mark  the  tl 
the  warp  that  are  to  be  raised,  and  t| 
left  blank  denote  the  threads  that  atl| 
their  situation :  the  rest  is  managed  I 
former. 

Dt-Mgn,  in  music,  is  defined  by  Rol 
be  the  invention  and  the  conduct  of  th{ 
the  disposition  of  every  part,  and  til 
order  of  the  whole.    See  Mi;sic. 

DESIGN  is  particularly  used,  in  pah 
tlie  first  idea  of  a  large  work,  drawn 
with  an  intention  to  be  executed  and  I 
large.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  simple  a 
outlines  of  the  figures  intended  to  be  re| 
or  the  lines  that  terminate  and  cil| 
them  :  such  design  is  sometimes  drawn  i 
on  ink,  without  any  shadows  at  all :  I 
it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  shadow*  are  | 
by  sensible  outlines,  usually  drawn  al 
other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  gravel 
times  the  shadows  are  made  with  t| 
nibbed  so  as  that  there  do  not  appear  | 
at  other  tiroes,  the  grains  or  stroke  ei  i 
appear,  as  not  being  rubbed ;  sometiml 
sign  is  washed,  that  is,  the  shadows  aref 
a  pencil  in  Indian  ink, or  some  other li( 
sometimes  the  design  is  colored^  that^ 
are  l.iid  on  resembling  those  inteadfl 
grand  work.  ' 

Dcf'ir.NATioN  of  on  estate  is  mal 
tenants,  hutments,  and  bounding!.  M 
Romans  there  were  designations  of  1^ 
and  otiier  magistrates,  some  tim« 
elections. 

DESIGNATOU.  a  Roman  oB 
signed  and  marked  each  person  hit 
rank  in  public  ceremonies,  shows,  pnK«i 
He  was  a  kind  of  master  of  tlie  cerenMI 
regulated  the  scats,  march,  order,  tu 
were  designators  at  funeral  solemnitil| 
the  games,  theatres,  and  shows,  who 
assigned  every  one  his  place,  but  also  I 
it ;  as  appears  from  tlie  prologue  to  tt4 
of  Placetus. 

Desigving,  the  art  of  delineating  q| 
the  appearance  of  n,itaral  objects,  ^  | 
plane.  To  design,  according  lu  the  I 
thematies,  makes  the  object  of  | 
I'tasrrcTivE. 

DEiNlKR'.v.a.  &n.i 

DLSIR'AKLr.,  ttllj, 

Drjiiii'AnLT,  adv. 

DraiB'ABLt>rs»,  n.  *. 

iJraiB'rn,  [  de 

Drsin'oi  t, u(//.  I  hi 

Drsin'ofsi.v.  adv.        J  ■• 
adminttion.     To  wish  ;  to  Ion 
for;  demand.    As  a  noun  it 
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.  wiOi.  Ttut  is  desirable  which 
lilh  eani<'s(iK-Si  ;  pleasant;  delightAil. 
I  is  full  ul'  desire. 

k  uitlr  la  lirco  vitii   imia  t  luae  iaaii  to 
■Mk  with  yon  IuCdr  tlut  I  taSrr, 
I  Widif.     tAOi.  1%. 

MWMW  of  tii*  daiiili.es  ;  for  the;  are  deceitful 
^^L.  Procr.  uiii,  3. 

^^HU  is,  «ia  tKon  but  liir  prvsencc, 
^^%uzht,  a  wnnby  and  an  able, 
fj  wnur  cB9«  (in  Furtjor  is  cbanfceablc. 

Elu  thy  itmt  komedme  aucinc. 
Outwxf.      Con*.    Taia. 
M  CM*  teirw  a  doleful  song, 
rain  kit  or  curious  tomplimenu. 
^  Spaurr, 

IHM  pwtjr  vbicb  maiclb  ikrm  tbai  are  in  an- 
j^MVW  to  please  and  resemble  God  by  justice, 

f*«««7  wajr  mat  of  aetioa  with   teal  to  do 
Hooker. 

jicmuitcrfeil  tJir  brvitcltinent  of  some  popular 

li  (ivc  it  Loutiti.'ally  to  tlie  denrera. 

[  Shak^iean. 

liatRsl  you  home  with  me  to  disner, 

■■My  do  dcnrr  your  grace  of  pardon ; 

Lay  this  night.  Id, 

tn  drowsy  and  tUurmut  to  sleep  before  the   fit 
(se.  and  yawn  and  stretch.  Bocim. 

I  Adam  the  while, 

Ma(  ttrnvuM  hrr  return,  had  wove 
hbshjf  Bowers  a  garland.  JfiUM. 

fan  beheld    it  with    a  Jmirmg  look. 

DtyiUn. 

jin'l  the  vast  ritent  of  human  mind  ; 
above,  and  leaves  poor  hope  behind. 

Id. 

•  the  SMaainess  a  man  finds  in  himself  upon 
'  of  say  thing,  whose  present  enjoyment 
Maa  o(  delight  with  it.  LocJie. 

\tK  4iap  tome  expressions  about  an  agate 
I  iBBCdisicly  look  the   hint,  and  bought 
anwitling  to  omit  any  thing  that  might 
I  dsfsHs  in  her  eyes.  ilddimi. 

of   knowledge,    like   other    affections 
aatHre,  will   be  very  apt    to    lead  us 
fit  bi  BOI  well  re{ulated.  Jfosois. 


^-~ the    mind   by    accommodating   the 

m  ihiiifs  to  uor  dessras,  and   not,   like  history 
Ma,  sabjecting  ths  mind  to  things.        B^im. 

nc,  PokT,  a  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast 
Ih  America,  so  called  by  Sir  Thomas  Ca- 
t,  bi  1586.  On  the  south  side  of  its 
k  il  a  rrmarkably  steep  rock,  which  is  an 
■^■•-mark.  The  harbour  was  found,  by 
^HlBjrron,  to  be  narrow  for  nearly  four 
|RM  a  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  ei>:ht 
hour.  There  were  also  various  rocks 
but  they  were  all  above  water. 
M"  W  W.,  laL  47°  7"  S. 
PIST,  r,  a.  )  Fr.  iktitter ;  Span,  de- 
r'svcs,  n.  f.  t  lister  ;  Ital.  and  Lat.  lir- 
am  de  (from),  and  risto,  tto ;  Gr.  trraw,  to 
To  stand  off,  or  cease  from  any  thing ; 
"^  sistaDce  is  cessation. 

Dtm^,  thou  an  diKemed, 
;  ia  vain  ;  nor  me  m  vaia  molest. 

Afi/lon. 


Men  usually  give  frceliest  where  they  have  not 
given  before  :  and  make  it  both  the  motive  and  ex- 
cuse nf  their  tli'titlance  from  giving  any  more,  that 
they  have  given  already.  Boyle. 

There  arc  many  who  will  not  quit  a  project,  though 
they  find  il  pernicious  ur  absurd  \  but  will  readily 
dctttt  from  it,  when  they  are  convinced  it  is  imprac< 
ticable.  Addmm. 


Lat.   dciitut.      Ending 


DF,S'1TIVE,   adj. 
conctudent;  final. 

Inceptive  and  deiitire  propositions  are  of  this  sort 
the  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises ;  but  the  fogs  have 
not  yet  begun  to  vanish,  therefore  the  snn  is  not  yet 
risen.  ITaro. 

DESK,  n.  1.  Dul.  disch,  a  table;  Tcut.  lUek. 
An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers  or 
readers,  made  commonly  with  a  box  or  reposi- 
tory connected  with  il. 

Tell  her  in  the  dak, 
That's  covered  o'er  wirh  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  parse  of  ducats.  Skakiptart. 

He  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desA,  with  bis  bible  before 
him.  WaUonU  AngUr, 

I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  nnfinisbed  in  my  dttk 
the  heads  of  two  essays.  Popt. 

Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  dak. 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head  ; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below.  Cotmptr. 

DESMOULINS  (B.  C),  one  of  the  deraa 
gogucs  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  at 
Guise,  in  Picardy,  in  1762,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Du- 
moulin.  Educated  with  Kobespierru,  for  the 
bar,  he  became  a  counsellor  of  parliament,  and 
commenced  his  career,  as  an  advocate,  by  plead- 
ing against  his  father,  on  a  charge  for  his  board. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he 
was  connected  with  Robespierre,  and  became 
the  editor  of  a  joitmal,  in  which  he  styled  him- 
self attorney-general  of  the  Lantern.  He  was 
the  great  director  of  the  factious  mob  of  Paris, 
but  at  one  time  was  esteemed  by  La  Fayette. 
In  a  denunciation  against  him  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  1790,  for  his  virulent  abuse  of  the 
king,  Desmoulins  was  warmly  dcfeade<l  by  all 
the  iacobliis.  After  the  unhappy  flight  of  Louis 
XVl.  to  Varennes,  he  was  one  of  the  instigators 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mai6  ;  anil  was 
conspicuous  in  the  insurrection  of  the  '^ih  of 
June,  1792,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  loth  of 
August.  He  now  became  secretary  to  Uanton, 
the  minister  .of  justice,  and  was  chosen  a  deputy 
from  Paris  to  the  convention,  in  which,  of  coune, 
he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  Kobespierre, 
however,  was  jealous  of  his  connexion  with 
Danton  ;  he  was  arrested  March  31st,  1794,  and 
on  the  5th  of  April  suffered  by  the  guillotine. 
Deside  a  great  number  of  political  pamphlets, 
Desmoulins  published  Les  Revolutions  de 
France  et  de  Brabant;  Le  Vieux  Cordelier; 
llistoircs  des  Brissotins ;  Satires ;  and  Opuscules 
de  Camille  Desmoulins. 

DES'OLfVTF,  V.  a.  &  adj.-^    Vi.detoUr;  Sp. 
Drs'oLATLLY,  luiv.  Idatolar  ;   Italian 

De.mla'tion,  n.  «.  t  and  Lat.  iktoUrt, 

De^oi.ater.  *  from  lie  and  j(>/ia. 

To  depopulate ;  make  desert;  solitary;  uninha- 
bited. Desolation  is  the  act  or  consummation 
of  ruin  or  destruction ;  deaolater,  he  wlio  a<x»io- 
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pUshes  it.    Wiclif  makes  a  curious  use  of  the 
verb  for  being  reinovetl  from. 

Asd  brithcren,  wo  rfovliK  (ro  gliou  for  a  tymv  hi 
moulh  and  in  ttoholdyng  but  not  in  bene,  ban  bigbcd 
more  plenteuoiuli  to  ms  ghoure  face  wilti  greet  desier. 
Wk-Uf.     1  Teuai.  H. 
How  if  Babylon  ticeome  a  dttoiation  among  the 
uatioDft  '  J^-  1*  ^. 

The  lion  wooM  not  leave  her  dtmlalt. 
Hut  with  her  went  along,  a>  a  Urong  gatd 
Of  her  chan  person.      S)>ni»cr.  Fame  Qikkw. 

What  Willi  your  praitet  of  the  country,  what  witli 

your  dL(^-ounc  of  the   lamentable  desuLttum  thereof 

made  by  thoie  ScuU,  you  have  filled  me  with  a  great 

compajsion.  Bpetuer's  BuUe  of  Inland. 

fxt  n>  Kck  ione  dmolatt  shade,  and  there 

Weep  our  tad  boaoma  empty.  fiUfajwore. 

Without  her  follow!  to  myself  and  thm, 

llenelf,  the  land,  and  many  a  Cliri>iiaa  aonl, 

Dvnih,  doiUationt  rain,  and  decay.  Id. 

The  island  of  Atlautii  naa  not  swallowed  by  an 
rartliquake,  bm  was  deviated  by  a  particular  deluge. 

Thick  around 
Thuuilcrs  the  ojtort  of  those,  who  with  the  gun, 
And  dog  impatient  l^unding  at  the  aliot, 
Woree  than  llw  leaaun  daolal*  the  ficlda. 

TAoMson. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  they  never  see  any  way  tu 
iheir  projected  good  but  by  the  road  nf  aome  evil. 
1'h*ir  imagination  is  not  fatigued  with  the  conlem- 
plauen  u(  human  tulTeriug,  Oirough  the  wild  waste 
of  centuries,  added  to  centuries  of  miseries  and  Jsak 
latwn.  Bmke. 

He  calls  (or  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  luildcw  from  between  bis  shrivelled  lips, 
A  lid  tainu  the  golden  ear.    He  ajnrings  his  mines. 
And  dtmjlatti  a  nation  at  a  blast.  Co»frr. 

The  detolaltr  daoUile ! 

The  >ictor  overthrown ! 
The  artiKer  of  others'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  om!  Bgrtm. 

DESPARD  (Edward  Marcus),  was  a  native 
of  (jueen's  county,  in  Irclaml,  where  his  family 
inaintaiiie<l  considerable  respectability.  When 
but  nineteeu,  lie  entered  into  the  army  as  an  en- 
sign, and  soon  became  dislinguishi'd  for  his  skill 
as  an  engiaeer.  About  the  close  of  tlie  American 
war,  he  served  in  the  West  Indies,  where  his 
talents  appeared  particularly  oonspicuous  in  an 
expedition  on  the  Spanish  Main,  ile  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutcnant-cotonel  for  his 
achievements  on  thb  occasion,  and,  in  1704,  was 
appointed  English  superiiitcndant  in  the  B.iy  of 
Honduras  ;  but  his  conduct  proving  olTensive  to 
the  selllers,  they  complained  to  the  government 
111  home;  in  consequence  of  which  he  waa  sus- 
priKU'd.  He  airivcfl  in  Kngland  in  1790,  and 
made  apiilicalion  (o  government  for  an  investi- 
gulion  of  his  conduct,  but  his  claims  were  nv 
rctcd ;  ujion  which  he  l>ei'ame  a  violent  dcniu- 
cii'.t,  and,  in  consi.'quciice  of  his  int1ainui.itory 
i-onduii,  was  ap|>rehcndp<l,  durui);  the  sii5|>«.'n«K>n 
of  the  llalM-as  Corpus  Act,  and  sent  In  I'obl 
llalh-ficlds  priwn;  ami  finally  to  Tolliill-ficlds 
btidewell.  lie  van  .iflerwardj  lilx-taled  'ui  liis 
own  recognisance.  Sounsl,  ap|>urenll),  by  Ins 
disastrous  fate,  he  now  podrav(iiir(.il  lu  seduce 
■kd  conupl  siimi'  of  ihu  lowest  of  the  M>ldK'iy  ; 
XKtU  having  cullrotcd  some  lew  >if  Mriihir  muIi- 


mcnts,  held  secret  meeting  with  iberaj 
pLices,  to  which  no  (wrsons  were  ailn 
out  a  tr«isoiiable  oath.  Various 
agitated  m  this  club  for  the  murder  of  C 
and  other  desperate  undcrtaktu)!^  ;  but,  i 
tlie  conspirators  havini;  discovere<l  ll>e  pt 
colonel,  anil  several  others,  were  appieti 
and  brought  to  trial  by  a  special  comn 
February  5th,  1803.  liespaid  and  mw 
were  found  guilty,  on  the  deontt  piai 
executed  on  Monday,  tlie  31st. 

DESPAIR',  t;.n.  &  I1.S.-J      Fr.     dtm 

Despair'ek,  n.  s.  f  Span,    mm) 

D  £S  P  A I  k'f  U  I.,  lui/.  »  dtsctpcrar ; 

Desi>air'i9I0Ly,  adv.       J  detpcran;  I 

( privative)  and  nirro  to  hope ;  lleb.  ^ 

be  hopeless ;  to  despond,  taking  of,  in 

usage,  before  the  object.  Despair  is  bopeli 

cooHrmed  despondency ;  and  sometima  e 

the  cause  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 

Wo  are  troubled  un  every  aide,  yet  not  di 

wo  arc  perplexed,  but  not  in  dsffmir.       3  Ct 

Other  cries  among  tlie  Irish  savor  of  the 

barbarism  ^  as  the  lamenlatiuiks  of  their  bar 

detpairful  outcries. 

Sirangrly  visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcvruus,  pitiful  to  the  ey* 
The  mere  de/pair  of  surgery,  he  cures  , 
Banging  a  golden  stamp  aboat  their  iw^ 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  A« 

We  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chines*,  who 
making  of  gold,  but  are  mad  upon  makuig  u 

Ho  speaks  severely  and  iupoirmglf  of  oa 


That  sweet  but  sour  detpairfml  cMn, 

Equal  their  Same,  unequal  was  their  a 
One  loved  with  hope,  one  languished  will 

He  cheers  the  fearfal,  and  cnmmeiuia  I 

And  makes  dr^purers  hope  for  good  t««c« 

Drrpair  is  the  thought  of  the  unaicainableB 

good,  which  works  diOerently  in  men's  milk 

times   producing   tmeasinesa  or  pain,  i 

and  indolence. 

Are  not  all  or  most  evangelical  vlrft 
in  danger  of  extremes  T  As  there  is.  Goil  I 
often  a  defect  on  the  one  side,  so  tber*  BMj 
cess  on  the  other :  may  not  luipe  tu  Go4,«ff 
row,  bo  perverted  into  presumption  or 

Enlivening  Hope,  and  fond  Desire, 
Resign  the  heart  to  Spleen  and  Car* } 

Scarce  frighled  Love  naintaias  her  tm. 
And  rapture  saddens  lo 


0  ESPATCIl',  i>,  d.  8c  n.  s.  I      Ff . 

DrsfATcn'm,  od;.  {Spaa. 

To  send  off  or  away  in  haste ;  hence  t 
business  ipiickly,  and  to  assaasinato, 
Miantivc  is  us<h1  not  only  for  prompt  pa 
of  business,  but  inlelligence,  or  Dcvrs, 
In  Iki  sent  with  di-xpaicli  ;  and  in  the 
oSicial  or  publu:  intrlli\:ciici:  or  |vtn« 
pulciifid  ii,  siMit  in  lia-<lc.  'I'he  c  of  th 
iabli'  hasbi'come  of  laic  almost  univxcn 

And   iti«*  voiitpaay  shall  sioiie  liicn 
and  •iMfotfh  them  with  ibrir  swurd*.  iCaeA. 
What  4re  the  brutbers  pAned' 

— Tbey  have  duimicAtd  oiih  I'untpey} 


Kdmimd,  I  think,  i*  goac, 

1*4  life.  ShiJttimre. 

rings  mah—  >n  u  fit  for  dofialch  u 
I*,  wka  ■  loac  mia,  >>  fur  «  race-. 

liuam. 

■g,  viiK  dhuwfii*/*^  liwL*  in  hulu 
•  M  IxMpitable  t^oaghLi  inu-nl.     Millim. 
T  uf  w  ijaick  inpulrh,  th«t  tlig  joy  of  Uie 
iBp«rc<l  u>  •  fa«  c/  tbonu. 

Bp.  UaU,      CimltmfUumi. 
wodon  Colcbjr,  •  cobfr  mao,  I  dttfuUcMed 
'  n  Vmchl,  U>  bring  the  mou,  and  Icaro 
ethod  of  naing  it.  Tempi*. 

dk  me  qnieUT,  I  ma;  drath  forgive ; 
io«  lender  eUe,  and  with  lo  livp. 

Vrf.Un. 
r  la  one  aetmo  impaldted,  wbiob.  by  iuch 
liOB  a<  the  will,  wi  arc  act  ugion,  but  an- 
lAcaa  i«  ready  to  act  ua  on  work.     Locke, 

I  inftaUhJui  hi  J  aomc  twain  to  lea  J, 

d  Uillock  from  the  graasy  mead.      Fuyx*. 

titr«  ciNild  yon  her  inward  motioni  watch, 

delay,  ihv  wiahca  for  dc9}Mlch', 

I  wmnati't  meaning  wuuid  you  look, 

il  brr  tiackward.  UroKciUe, 

lUATE.  adj.  &  n.  t.   ^     lAt.daptra- 
;*Ttlv,ru/v.  f/(«.    Sec  Diis- 

jtTcx  K&s,  n.  I.  IPalR.      Ilope- 

k'rxos.  )lns;  ahondon- 

ow;  without  care  of  cunnequenccs ; 
le :  hence  rash  ;  nuil ;  mid  expres*iiig 
I  de^ee  of  any  tiling  bad. 
nnC  the  part  of  a  tUrperate  iihyfirian  to 
lend  dealt,  rather  than  to  apply  the  best 
of  kit  akin  (or  hia  rceovcry  T 

Sptmer'i  8fu  of  trttmd. 
lllMdl*  aka  bath  daapUtd  me  Boat ; 
\wu  OBBipnDy,  and  railed  at  m», 
I  ^i«<«i  of  obtaining  her.    Skitvan. 
ta  innjr  be  wall  called  d£Mp«uU  onca  ^  for 
nra  ikero.  Id. 

on  nm  onU*  in  trrmnt  and  amaxemrnt  of 
but  aI»o   Uililly.  hupin^Iy.  ii>tirii]<  tilly.  in 

c^  tiu.  il  rjilK-d  a  rln^»rafei«.'at  «Uo  ;  and 
Id  thua.  the  more  tUtjttrate.      HamttU'nH, 
I  <*»  art  fuiliy  of  any  paat  lio,  and  have 
Mvona  whatever  our  future  care  be, 
Im  al  aacceiw  chilU  all  our  iuduilry,  and 

wm  have  minned.  Id, 

m  rtaltty*  tuma  to  Je^irrateiieaf. 

Bahcp  Hall.     CmtemflalioHi. 


DE-SPICABLEjod;.  ^  SecDispisi.  Coo 
Dt'sriciiiLrNEss,  n.  (.  Memptiblc  ;  mean  • 
l)i;'si-iCAnLY,  adv.         J  low. 

Our  case  were  miserable,  if  thai  wherewith  womoA 
endeavour  to  please  God  were  in  his  sight  so  vilo  and 
dc^MOiUe  aa  men's  disdainful  speech  would  make  it. 

Houker. 

All  the  earth  he  gave  thee  to  (loaacaa  and  rule. 
No  iiiqncBU«  gift.  UUtom. 

Not  leas  even  in  this  lir-jptcoMe  hero. 
Than  when  my  name  shook  Africk  with  affright. 
And  (rose  yonr  hearta  beneath  your  torrid  tone. 

DrpJtm. 
Hera  wanton  Naplea  erowna  the  happy  aboie. 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  tietpicably  poor ; 
The  town  in  soft  solemnities  delights. 
And  gentle  poets  to  her  anna  invitea.         Aidaon. 

We  consider  the  great  disproportion  between  the  in* 
finity  of  the  reward  and  the  JapkakUium  of  oar 
tervice.  Dtatf  of  Pittg. 

Thorn  is,  indeed,  no  employment,  however  dnjiica- 
bU,  from  wbich  a  man  may  not  prviuisu  himself  uiorc 
tlian  competence,  when  he  sees  tliouaands  and  myriada 
raised  to  dignity,  by  no  otlier  merit  than  that  of  con- 
tributing tn  supply  their  neighbours  with  the  means 
of  sacking  smoke  thioagh  a  Inbe  of  clay,  te. 

iUomMnr. 


I  ye  re  gir  n  o  er, 
med'anc  more  ; 
year  cm*  eoa  its  no  worse, 
■Mat  b  lb*  wiaeac  conree  '■        Hmlihrat. 
li  AMMt  ikc  lick,  when  their  case  comes 
Sttftnitt  ore  cmmed  out  and  laid  on  the 
iWy  are  dead,  and  left  there.       Locke, 
ftiftnliilg  in  love   with   bim,  and  took 
Sicily  in  putiiiic  of  him.  Adducn. 

all  mere  dMfwfatt  sola  and  foots, 

bom  Artstotle's  rules.  P»pt. 

<t  jmpttalt  steps,  ibe  darkest  day, 
I  ■Wfiuw  will  liarc  passed  away. 

I  In  '  ^-  '■  '-^  .  be  is  miacd 


■J     Span,  detpreciar,  from 

2  Lai.  dttpicert,  from  tfc, 

3  down    and   tpecio  ;   Gr. 


uuw  parmia 

'  Il  Uir  I 


>•■  Itm  ' 


DESPl'SRjU.  a. 

Desims'able,  adj. 

Desi'is'sr,  n.  J. 
mirru;  lieb.  ^p17,  to  look  or  see.  To  look 
upon  witli  contempt,  to  <com ;  abhor :  despisa- 
ble  IS  contemptible. 

God  chces  the  febic  thingis  and  dajtuahle  thtngis 
of  the  world  to  coofoundo  the  slrongo  tliingis. 

WUlif.  1  Cor.  1 

Behold  ye  iaptuen,  and  wonder,  and  perish. 

However  yet  they  me  dssptss  and  spigbt, 
I  feed  on  oweet  contentment  of  my  thought. 

Spemer.   Tke  Tturi  */  the  Maea. 

Let  not  your  oars  detpite  my  tongue  for  ever, 
Wbich  shall  poascaa  them  with  the  hcaviost  sound 
I'hat  ever  yet  they  heard.  Shakapeare, 

.\s  the  wicked  have  no  peace  with  God,  so  the  godly 
have  nn  peace  with  men  \  for  if  they  prosper  not  they 
are  d*»pied;  if  they  prosper  they  are  envied. 

Rp.  Hail.  GmlempUtittu. 

All  cold,  hut  in  her  breast,  f  will  detpim  , 
And  dare  all  heat  but  that  in  Celia'a  eyes, 

AoiciMmmm. 

I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  taking  tiolice  of  a  (lonr  old 
distressed  courtier,  commonly  lb*  moat  dMp><ail«  thing 
in  the  world.  Arhttlkitel  te  Pept. 

Admire,  eault — Atwpite — langb,  weep. — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  of  all  feeling  : — Man  ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwist  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span.      Bj/nm, 

DESl'lTE",  t;.  tt.  &  n.  i 

Dcsrirr'rL't.,  udj. 

nrAriTr'rtJLLT,  atta. 

Dr.si-iTE'Fri,tiu»,  n.$. 

DrJiiMi'ujL's,  adj. 

DrsPlT'toi'SLT,  adv. 
tnalicioiis  act  lo  :  malio« ; 
defiance 
spleiiiHic 


Kr.  ilipil :  T)ulch 
niijf ;  Ital.  lA'ipiffo, 
(rum  liil.  (/r*/Kr(i», 
dr  and  i/iri'ii',  >/itc- 
fus.     See  Dij'l-iiE. 
To  vet,   to   do  a 
nitiliKiiily  ;  and  hence 
Despiteful  is  malicious,  uuK'tiiuviius, 
UtspitefulniriUjSynunynious  with  de»- 
Vyux.       pito;  and  <l<9piteuus,despileuttsly,  with  (U^pltl^• 
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lul,  despilefully. 
honor. 


Wiclif  uses  despite  for  dis- 


Wher  «  pottm  of  dey  hmlh  not  power  to  make  of 
the  •mme  gobet  00  vcttet  into  onnur,  a  Dothir  into 
tlupgt  f  Wiciif.  liimaytu  9. 

Pray  for  ihcm  that  deitpiltftdly  uti*  you  and  prrae- 
cutc  you.  Mfttthew  v.  44. 

But  nut  the  cbilil  lie  hcnt 
DetpitttmMin »  And  );an  ■  chcre  to  make. 
At  though  Ite  would  have  alain  it  or  he  went. 

Chaueer.     Cml.  Tola. 
Full  many  miichiefs  follow  cruell  wrath  ; 
■  ■    Bitter  dfjtpigki,  with  rancour's  ructy  knife  ; 
And  fretting  gricfc  the  enemy  of  life. 

Sj>cruer.  Faerie  Quetne. 
The  knight  of  tlie  rcd-crou,  when  him  be  spied, 
Hpurring  to  hot  with  rage  dapittoiu. 
Can  fairly  couch  hi»  «peare.  Id. 

The  mortal  <trel  detpileomlg  enlaned 
Deep  in  their  Beih,  quite  through  the  iron  walU, 
That  a  large  purjilc  stream  adnwn  their  giambeux  falls. 

SffenMtr. 
The  life  thou  ^avrst  me  first,  was  lost  and  done  ; 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword  dripile  of  fate. 
To  my  determined  time  thoa  garest  new  date. 

ShaJupMre. 
Taming  de*piUouM  daughter  out  of  dour.  Id. 

Saturn,  with  his  wife  Rhra,  fled  by  night ;  setting 
the  town  on  fire,  to  derpite  Bacchus.  RaUigh. 

Preserve  us  from  the  bands  of  our  dttpiteftd  and 
deadly  enemies.  King  Charles. 

His  punishment,  eternal  misery. 
It  would  b«  all  his  solace  and  revenge. 
As  a  detpitr  done  against  the  Most  High, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe.  Miliom. 
Know  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite. 

Dryden, 
With  men   these  consideratioiu   are   usually    the 
causes  of  detpite,  disdain,  or  aversion  from  others ; 
but  with  God  they  pass  for  reasons  of  our  greater  ten- 
derness towards  others.  Sprat. 
Say,  would  the  tender  creature,  is  dapiu 
Of  beat  by  day,  and  chilling  dews  by  night. 
Its  life  maintain  T                                      Blaclmort. 
Venice  I  thy  lot 
Is  ihaaMfal  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albioo  !  to  thee  :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abudoo  Ocean's  children  ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  drtpiu  thy  watery  wall. 

Bgrvn. 
DESPOEI,', v.a.       >      De and  spoil.  Fr.  de- 
Despolia'tion,  n.  t.  \ pouiUcr,\ta.\.detpof,liare ; 
IjaX.  dctpoliarc.     See  Spoil.     To  rob  ;  strip  ;  di- 
Te»t;  deprive;  taking  of.     Despoliation  is  the  act 
of  stripping,  or  plundering. 
A  groom  gan  detpoU 
Of  puissant  arms,  and  laid  in  easy  bed.     Spsisatr. 

You  are  nobly  bom, 
Drrpttiltd  of  your  honour  in  your  life.  ShaJupeare. 

He  waiu,  with  hellish  raocnur  imminent. 
To  iolcrcept  thy  way,  or  send  ibce  back 
IVysiM  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss.    Miitott. 
Me,  pale  as  death,  dewpaiUd  tf  his  array. 
Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way.     Dryden. 
Even  now  thy  aid, 
Kufrne,  with  regiments  unequal  presl, 
^•■aiis  :  this  day  of  all  his  honours  gained 
//i'<;vi,(<hini,  If  thy  suceour  opportune 
Orfrnds  not  lb*  sad  hour.  PhiUpt. 

Thru  formed  sWdm,  dtefuiled  of  their  shells,  and 
ripuM-d  apoo  the  ntrfao  of  the  ground,  in  time 
OKpaldor  awat.  HVpdiant. 


DESPOND',  0.  a.     ^     Old  F 

Desfokd'cmcy,  n.  i.  3 despair; 
to  become  hopeless  or  desperate. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  labour  in  fc 
not  to  dcMpomd  (or  any  miscarriajges  or  d 
that  were  not  in  bis  own  power  to  pn* 

Physick  is  their  bane 
The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depa 
And  shake  their  heads,  dtipaniii>g  o 

Others  depress  their  own  minds, 
first  difficulty  ;  and  conclade,  that  ma 
gress  in  knowledge,  fiinher  than  serve* 
business,  is  above  their  capacitiea 

It  is  well  known,  both  from  ai 
experience,  that  the  very  boldest  alheis 
debauches  and  company,  when  they  ch 
prised  with  solitude  or  sickness,  arc 
cious,  timorous,  nnd  detpondemt  wrvtche 

Aim  at  pcrfcctina  in  every  thing,  tb 
things  it  is  unattainable  ;  however,  th 
it,  and  persevere,  will  come  much  ne< 
those  whose  laziness  and  de»pondeney  n 
it  up  as  unattainable. 

DF:SP()'NSATE,  ».  a.  i     Lai.  i 
DLSPONst'rioN,  fl.  >.    SbetTOibj 

to  unite  by  reciprocal   ptom 

the  act  uf  betrothing, 

DES'POT,  n.  t. 

Despoi'ic,  adj. 

Despot'ical,  adj. 

DespoyicALKESs,  n.  $ 

Des'potish, 
rant :  despotic  is,  absolute  in  powe 
despotism,  despoticalness,  the  powe 

God's  universal  Usw 
Gave  to  tlie  man  deepotirk  posm 
Over  bis  female  in  due  awe. 
Nor  from  that  right  to  part  aa  ll 
Smile  she  or  lowrc. 
Tn  all  its  directions  of  the  intirrior  Cis 
conveyed  its  suggestions  with  cleanwas, 
them  with  power :  it  had  the  pasaiooa  i 
jection ;  though  its  command  evtir  tk«a 
suasive  and  political,  yet  it  had  the  for 
and  dnptlieat. 

We  see  in  a  neighbotiriBg  giiiifl 

sequences  of  having  a  deipe«ic  priac*. 

Can  detpoti  compaas  aught  that  hails 

Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  t 

Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumbte. 

Blirork.    Child*  Hnndd 

Dmpot   originally   signiliifd    th< 
henii,  a   roaster.     Nicepliorus   ha' 
his   son,   Stauntcios,  to   be    crown 
out    oT   respect,    would    only    iak< 
AECnOTHC,     leaving     lo     ''■•     f' 
BACIAEVC.     Till'  fiillowiii 
preferred   AECHOTIlC   lo   i     l 
larly  Constantine  XII.,   Michael  U 
nus     Diogenes,     Nicyplioriis     Itol 
Cnmneni,  and  someothpts.     Id  imi 
pnnces,  the  princesses  likewise  sssti 
of   AKCnOINA.      It  was    i' 
Angclus  that  crcntitl  llie  U 
matie  it  the  first  after  that  ol  loup 


V  Fr.  ' 
fGr.  ;s. 

'-  fear  ai 
L  inakc.l 
*  lute  pi 
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,  ibovc  those  of  Sebutocrator  and  Cxsar. 
t  denwU  w«re  usually  the  emperor's  sons  or 
t-u>-hw,  and  iheir  colleagues,  or  co-partners, 
I  Ifae  empire,  as  well  as  their  presumptive  heirs. 

twho  were  sons  of  the  emperors  had  more 
fa  and  authorin  than  those  wbo  were 
{■b  «on»-in-law.  Codin,  p.  38,  describes  the 
(fat  and  omaments  of  the  despot.  See  the 
pKi  of  Father  Coar  on  that  autlior.  Under  the 
pernors  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  title 
Baipil  of  Sp*rb  was  given  to  llie  emperor's  son 
r  bcother,  wWt  h.id  the  city  of  Sparla  or  Lacede- 
IMwby  way  of  appendage. 

pi  iiii  'v  \i  \TION,  II.  f.   Lai.  from  squama. 
n>  '11!  foul  bones.    A  surgical  term. 

DcsSAW,  a  strong  town  of  Gcr- 
Lta  Upper  Saxony,  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
Anhalt.     It   was   first   fortified    by 
nid  in  1 34 1 ,  and  has  one  Lutheran 
Ivinist  churches,  besides  a  Catholic 
chapel.     Inhabitants  about  10,000, 
I  Jews  form  one-lcnih.     Dessau,  the 
idistrict,  contains  53,500  inhabitants : 
products   are  com   and  flax :    it   has 
ocrable  pastures.      The  people  manu- 
etolhs,    hats,    and    stockings.       It    is 
iWlhc     Mulda,  a  branch    of  the    Elbe, 
miles   south-east    of    Maedeburg, 
north  of  Leipsic,  forty-eight  south- 
f<fPMadam,  and  sixty  north-west  of  Dre*- 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  here 
|4rke  at  the  side  of  the  Elbe,  nearly  five 
b  noil,  from  ten  to  eleven   feel  high,  and 
^fcniick  at  the  base.     Long.  12°  17"  I'E., 

L.INKS  (.tohn  .lames),  brother  of  the 
Clint  rOuvcrture,  of  St.  Domingo, 
I  slavery,  and  first  emerged  with  him 
I  the  active  part  they  both  took  in  the 
excited  in  St.  Domingo  in  1791. 
I  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
!  of  Crete  Ic  I'crrot  against  the  French 
■■■I,  Leclcic.  When  Toussalnt  was  obliged 
■•Mb  peace  with  the  French,  Dessaliiics  was 
■Mci)  in  the  treaty,  though  he  by  nu  means 
'  il;  and  what  followed,  but  too  well 
1  his  suspicions  of  the  French.  Tous- 
'  Ml  treacherously  seized,  and  carried  to 
where  be  died.  Dessalines  was  now 
pooously  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
>hich  rose  upon  Rochamlieau,  who  had 
I.eclerc,  and  who  treated  tlie  black 
III  of  St  Domingo  with  no  less  cruelty 
I  ^  pndeccaior.  He,  at  once,  attacked  Ro- 
■11  With  the  main  Itody  of  his  army,  near 
Francois,  the  capital  of  tlie  island,  and 
him  with  great  skughter,  compelling 
I  to  ptticit  into  the  town,  an<l  finally  to  sur- 
^  to  the  Elnglish.  Dessalines  now  exerted 
'lo  provide  for  tlie  future  security,  and 
'^mI  a  variety  of  measures  for  the  internal 
,  of  the  isbnd.  lie  first  caused  a  pro- 
I  of  m'lrpi'ndence  to  be  issued  on  the 
[•O'  N  iW3,   in  wliicli  the  colony 

il  lo  he  fur  ever  separated 
'''hOLu     llii  next  step  was  to  abolish  the 
of  St.   Domingo,   and    tubstitute   in    its 
|^**9ngHMl  appellation  of  I layti.     lie  was 
'^dbosen  governor  of  Hayti  during  his 


life, witli  authority  lo  appoint  his  successor;  and 
on  the  8th  of  (iclobcr,  1804,  proclaimed  emperor. 
This  dignity,  the  acceptance  of  which  forms  the 
only  conspicuous  act  of  folly  in  his  course,  he 
only  enjoyed  about  two  years.  In  October,  1806, 
Christophe,  the  second  emperor,  headed  a  suc- 
cessful conspiracy  against  him,  and  murdered 
him,  by  surprise,  in  his  palace. 

DESSAIJLT  (Peter  Joseph),  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  bom  at  Magny  Vemois,  near 
Macon,  in  1744.  lie  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  among  the  Jesuits,  with  a  view  to 
the  priesthood,  which  profession  he  afterwards 
declined,  and  became  a  student  in  the  military 
hospital  of  Besort.  When  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  at  the  anatomical 
theatres  and  hospitals ;  and,  in  tlie  winter  of 
1 766  he  commenced  teacher  of  anatomy.  His 
lame  soon  spreading,  he  was  in  a  short  time  at- 
tended by  300  pupils;  and,  in  1776,  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons. 
In  1782  he  was  appointed  surgeon-major  to  the 
hospital  of  Charity.  At  this  time  Dessault  was 
consi<le.'ed  as  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  Paris; 
and  having  succeeded  to  the  next  vacancy  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  he  was  entrusted  with  almost  the 
whole  surgical  department  of  that  hospital,  after 
the  death  of  Moreau.  A  clinical  school  of  sur- 
gery, on  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan,  was  here 
instituted  by  him,  which  attracted  a  concourse  of 
students,  not  only  fiom  all  comers  of  France, 
but  from  foreign  countries,  and  his  lectures  were 
frequently  attended  by  COO  students  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  tiie  <!reater  part  of  the  surgeons  in 
the  French  army  derived  the  knowledge  of  their 
profession  from  his  school.  In  1791  he  com- 
menced his  Journal  de  Chirurgerie,  a  work  of 
considerable  reputation.  In  the  midst,  however, 
of  his  useful  and  im|X)rtant  labors,  the  prevailing 
parties  of  this  turbulent  period  took  offence  at 
him  as  standing  neutral ;  and  in  1792,  after 
being  twice  examined,  he  was  seized,  while  deli- 
vering a  lecture,  and  confined  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg prison,  where  he  remained  tliree  days; 
but  his  usefulness  restored  hira  to  his  former 
situation.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  school 
of  health,  he  was  made  clinical  professor  for  ex- 
ternal maladies  ;  and  he  was  particularly  instru- 
mental in  the  conversion  of  the  Evech^  into  an 
hospital  for  surgical  operations.  So  deeply, 
however,  was  he  aflected  by  the  horrid  scenes 
which  were  exhibited  in  May,  1795,  that  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  accompanied  with  de- 
lirium, and  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  aged  fifty- 
one. 

DESSE'RT,  n.s.  rr.JeturU.  The  last  course 
at  an  entenaioment ;  the  fiuit  or  sweetmeats  set 
on  the  table  after  the  meat. 

To  give  thee  all  ihy  dor,  thou  luut  Uw  art 
To  mak*  a  tupper  with  *  fine  lUstrl.  Orj/Jfu. 

At  yuur  iku0rt  brii^ht  pe wtiT  rotiwft  loo  U(e, 
When  your  first  courvc  wu  well  >ervct!  up  in  pUte. 

Km//. 

Aod  hcrr,  auemlttrd  cm«».lrggcd  roiiuti  tltrir  trBy«, 
Small  Aoaal  parlin  just  brgun  In  dine  , 

Above  them  their  Jaun  grew  on  iti  vine, 
The  orvogo  and  pomegrumle  nodding  o'er, 
Drnppci!  in  their  Up*,  mrto  plurked,  their  mellow 
store.  Byrtm 
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DESTINE,  t>.n. 


IJES'llNK,  u.n.  -J 

Dts'TIIIATr,  V.  a.  f 

Drstiwa'tion,  n.  f.  t 

Des'tinv,  ' 


iM.  lUstinO.      To 
dnom  :    design  for  a 
given    purpose ;    ap- 
point irreversibly. 
Out  of  ihit  prison  liclpc  that  wc  may  'icapc. 
And  if  so  l>e  our  deHine  he  stiapu 
By  I'tcrDC  word  lo  dii-n  in  prtcoua 
Of  our  ti|pikgc  have  aom  coiupassioD. 

Chttucer.  Cmt.  TnJof. 
Bat  who  can  turn  thn  atrcaai  of  doling. 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necesiiiiy. 
Which  fast  is  tiod  to  Jove*s  eioraal  scat  ? 

Fiteris  Qtieenc, 
Thou  art  nvither  ULc  thy  sire  or  dam  j 
But,  like  a  foul  tui><shapcn  stiicmaiick. 
Marked  by  thi<  dtftfimrj  lo  he  avoided.  Shokquare, 

The  dcatimia  of  old  put  poverty  upon  the  celestial 
herald  a«  a  panishmcnt  ^  and  ever  since  those  Ge- 
mini, or  twin-bom  brats,  I'ootry  and  Poverty,  have 
been  toacparaUe  cnmpaaioas,  B^rlun. 

ViTierrfore  rcaac  we  then  ? 
Say  they  who  counsel  war :   we  arc  decreed, 
Ucscrvcd  and  dcttuud  to  eternal  woe  ^ 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more?  Milton, 
Thryll  find  i'  th'  physiognumict 
C  th'  pUneu,  all  men's  dcMimai 
Like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill, 
Ad<1  swallowed  it  instead  o'  th'  pill,      HuMmt. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  apprehensions  and  fan- 
ciea  of  men,  in  the  datiiution  and  application  of 
lUngs  to  several  ends  and  uses.  Bait. 

All  alian  Batoe;  before  each  alur  lies. 
Drenched  in  his  gore,  tJie  itut'uted  sacri6ce.  Jh^ihm. 

Birds  are  dat'mated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of 
trees  and  bushes.  Ray  an  OtM  Crtatian* 

The  infernal  judge'*  dreadful  power 
From  the  dark  lum  shall  throw  thy  ii«sttM<i  hoar. 

Prior. 
May  heaven  around  this  dettmod  heaa. 
The  choicest  of  iu  curses  shed.  Id, 

Some  against  hostile  drioes  the  hive  defead. 
Others  with  sweets  the  w^Kcn  cells  distend  ; 
Each  in  the  toil  his  datined  ofHce  bears, 
Aad  in  the  little  bulk  a  mighty  soul  a|»pears.     Ga]f, 

l)KSTITUTE,a</>.   )      Ft.  dfitUut ;    Span. 

ncsTiTi.''TfQN,  n.  (.  i  dctlituyJo  ;  lta\.  detti- 
ttUii,  from  Lat.  dfstituo,  (de  and  >rufi«i),  lo  for- 
sake. Foraaken ;  abaniloDed ;  taking  of;  fiiend- 
Irss,  low. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  tke  dntitute,  and  no^ 
despise  their  prayer.  Ptoim  cii.  17. 

That  dgttiiwtwn  in  food  and  cloailiin^  is  sorb  an 
lni{iedimrnl,  as,  till  it  be  removt^d,  sulTercth  not  tb« 
aiind  of  odua  to  admit  any  other  care.  UooJur, 

'Wv  ordi'r  of  paying  the  debts  of  contract  or  r<»sti 
luii'in  IS  set  down  by  the  civil  laws  of  a  kingdom  ;  in 
iUtiihaitm  or  want  of  sach  rules,  we  are  xa  observe  the 
necr«B4ty  of  the  creditor,   the  time  of  the  delay,  and 


ilix  special  obligations  of  (nendslup. 
Take  the  destined  way 

To  find  the  rr^ iuni  drsfitucr  of  day. 

Noiliiog  can  be  ft  greater  in«ti>'i'~< 
Mi«ukinf|  has  for  liberty,  than  sti' 
i.ivefed   with   people,   and   the  >    •  ' 
which  Uc*  in  ibe  atine  country,  drntUtU 


Tagltr, 


Dfyltn. 

•  l"vc  that 

<iHniain 

t    liouie, 

of  iohabi- 

Aidimm. 

|tF>TROY',».  «.  i      Fr.   Uttmirt ;    Span. 

l>i.>nsuT'ii,it.  I.    idestruirr;    ltd.  diitrng- 

^r  i  Lat.  ditlrutrr,  4t  privativr,  and  tirm.  Or. 


irrpww,  (0  build.    To  overtarn  aga  cdifi 

lo  ruin ;  lay  waste;  put  an  end  to;   kd 
Neither  grutcbc  gbc  as  snmine  of  hen  cfl 

and  thei  periswhedcn  of  a  dutritn.    W^f.  I 
The  liord  will  dsttroy  this  dty,  OoaJ 

Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  wv  de^trnf,     | 

Than  by  destraction  dwell  in  doabtful  joy.  I 

Triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conqacrun, 
Pntrotu  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  foj 
Datrtn/en  righttier  called,  and  sUyan  t€  I 

The  wise  Providence  has  placed  a  ccstaai 
between  some  animals  and  many  inacctai 
they  delight  in  their  destruction,  thm^ 
them  nut  xs  food  ;  as  tlie  peacock  i^stiuja  a 
adders;  the  weasel,  mice  and  rats;  tpidi 
and  some  sorts  of  flics  dtstrojf  spiders. 

Do  wo  not  see  that  slothful,  intempcnU 
coniiurnt  persons  dainty  their  bodie*  with 
their  reputations  with  disgrace,  and  thcij 
with  want? 

Yet,  guiltless  too,  this  bright  datrvjftr  Ui 
At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  d 

Armir*,  though  always  the  supporters  ai 

absolute  power,  for  the  time  being,  are  I 

dtHnyen  of  it,  loo ;  by  frequently  chan^ag 

in  which  they  think  proper  to  lodge  it.     Ck 

When  Nero  perished  by  the  justest  dooa 

Which  ever  the  datrojfer  yet  dei<««ytfd 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overj* 
Some  hands  onaeen  strewed  fluwera 


DESTRUCTION,  n.  t.  T      Lai. 

Destruc'tible,  oJ;.  fromiif<< 

Destri/ctibi'litt,  Dtsiaot 

Dc^truct'ive,  luf;.  >act  or  ca 

DcsTatJCT'ivEEv,  iii<B.         tionofda 

Destruct'ivehess,  r.  (.      bence.ktl 

Destrdc'tor.  J  der.    Da 

ii,  liable  to  be  destroyed  ;  destructiTe  i 

the  quality  of  destroying ;  wasteful  ;  U 

ruin,  or  causing  it.    The  adveib  and  I 

lowing;,  express  a  similar  sense.     Del 

used  by  Boyle  for  destroyer. 

For  the  aarmurts  of  our  knytghood  bca  M 

but  myghli  hie  God  to  the  ^^irwcfioiM  at  M 

ITidi/  3 

Broad  ia  the  way  that  leadeth  to 


Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  deiuof . 
Than  by  datntetian  dwell  in  doabtful  joy. 


What  a  favour   is  it  to  men,  to  b« 
common  dntntctitm,  to  be  aacrificvd  to  llil 
and  Redeemer.  Bp.  UaU. 

Hi-lmoot  wittily  calls  the  An  the 
artiieial  tlealh  of  things. 

tn  porta  and  roads  maai4p 

Ihtnntiut  fraa  auaof  whols  twta  «■  M 

Bsceas  of  caM,  ■•  well  aa  beat,  paint  «•  ; 
it  ia  cijually  dcsmcHn  lo  thai  temper  wUck 
sary  to  thr  preservation  of  life. 

He  wilt  put  an  end  to  so  abaurd  a  pnctsC 
makes  our  must    refined  divcnioaa 
poUlrnesa. 

What    rruaiiM  but   lo  bnatba 
O  that  mvu  wrra  nut  ao 
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nrMNlt  the  irttrmlhvKeu  of 
ilU.  M  intritisr   tnthttj  i* 
»U  (m*VO  rinlcscc.  Id. 

b*  leruraldy  toM,  though  wn  an 
it  ML  Jtkmam. 

If  he  VM 
phaaUijr.  and  could  be  ctaM«d 
rhich  livn  and  (uffct — let  tbit  pu* — 
«  tn)  into  <iMinK<i<m'>  mau. 

Bj/nn, 

TION,  >f.  f.  Lat.  denJiUio.  A 
oordioate  swealing,  from  what  cause 

UDE,  a.  *.  Fr.  Jemetude  ;  Latin, 
m  dtmcsco,  Jesuttus ,-  t/c  privative 
be  accustomed.    Cessation  of  cus- 

h<;  to  be  prejudiced,  rescinded,  abro- 
■mrj  U*«,  and  iamtude,  by  chaoi;c  of 
iau.  lip.  Tiiylor. 

^cioa  tt  namcrooi  armie*  of  barbatoai 
XMUttries  were  quickly  fallen  olT,  with 
from  thoir  former  civility 
Halt. 

KR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or  leaper, 
Be  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  riding 
|ted  from  the  back  of  the  oue  to  the 
practice  required  great  dexterity, 
net!  before  the  use  of  either  saddles 
The  custom  was  practised  in  the 
among  the  Nunudians,  who  always 
them  two  horses  for  that  pur|)ose, 
ro  as  Uiey  tired  :  the  SanuaiiE  also 
tuien  of  tliis  exercise. 
PORY,  adj.  }  Latin  detultoriui. 
t'locs.  S  Vaulting  or  leaping  to 

tabovs.    Unsettled  ;  without  method 

Bk  wavering. 
Pqr  thought  to  atone  fur  a  lewd 
for  any  iliioK  hut  the  »u|>criadu- 
Iwaa  habit  U|Ma  a  viciout  uii'',  tu  qua- 
ninn.  L'HMlrimi/e. 

)(■  croaa  hit  way,  and  hit  dutml- 
[irv*cniiy  lakca  thtMent,  leave*  the  un- 
mK  mangled  BMIob,  and  iViin  away  iu 
I  ■•*  gtmt,  Nirrit. 

ihofighu  to  their  native  order,  aa 
vtthoat  heiog  reduced  to  nilet, 
ig  Co  art. 

FcUmt  m  tht  Clama. 
Lju.  desuBio.    To  take  from 
». 
I  attppoae,  as  prc-c<tstenl  tu  it,  thu 
out  of  which   it  !■  (/cfwnrd,  the 
I  ti  tha  aun,  aikd  the  due  prcpanuion 
Hal,. 
WB  fdationa  aai  table  to  thoac  of 
,  vbeiwe  they  <«iii»ie<  their  nam- 
ArMnw. 

IT,  *.  a.  )  Fr.  ill  liithtr,  from  d'a  Lat. 
'.  J  and  At  TAc  II,  which  see.  To 
at.''" :  hence  to  seti-ct  and  send  out 
.ry :  a  detachincni  is  ajiplied  to 
t  out. 

the  Sitoire  was  on  hi*  way, 
aim  In  oli^  ; 
a  atmog  ictarJimumt 

and  watrhmes. 

Httdikrat, 


If  tm  men  arc  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  it- 
iAth  only  an  equal  number  to  tho  engigement,  what 
benelit  du  thi-y  rveeivc  from  their  auperiority  f 

AdOiOn. 

The  arveral  parts  of  it  are  dttttehed  one  from  the 
other,  and  yet  join  again,  ono  cannot  tell  how. 

Poj*. 

Besides  materialt,  which  are  brute  and  blind. 
Did  not  this  work  require  a  knowing  mind. 
Who  for  the  taak  should  6t  detackmtntt  chute 
From  all  the  atoms  ?  BUcbmon. 

DrTACHMESTS  are  sometimes  formed  of  entire 
squadrons  and  battalions  ;  but  more  genenUly  of 
a  number  of  men  picked  out  from  several  rpgi- 
roents  or  companies  equally,  to  be  employed  as 
the  general  may  see  proper ;  -whether  on  an  at- 
tack, or  to  scour  the  couhtry.  A  detachment  of 
2000  or  3000  men  is  a  command  for  a  briga- 
dier general :  800  for  a  colonel :  400  or  500  for 
a  lieutenant-colonel.  A  captain  never  marches 
on  a  detachment  with  less  tiian  lifty  men,  a  lieu- 
tenant, an  ensign,  and  two  Serjeants.  A  lieu- 
tenant is  allowed  thirty,  and  a  seijeunt ;  and  a 
scajeanl  ten  or  twelve  men. 

DETAIL,  o.  a.  Sen.  f.  Fr.  tfe/ai/to-.  From  ife 
and  Tell,  which  see.  To  relate  in  partictilais, 
or  with  minuteness. 

They  will  perc/>ive  the  tniitaket  of  these  philoto. 
phert,  and  tie  able  to  answer  their  arguments,  without 
my  being  oblig.  d  to  dtlaU  them.  Chtrpm. 

I  was  unable  in  treat  thii  pnrt  of  my  subject  more 
in  deta3t  without  becoming  dry  and  tedious.      Pope, 

Hit  ir.iin  of  reasoning  it  ingenious  and  whimsical  t 
but  1  am  not  at  Icitore  to  give  yon  a  detail. 

FramUm. 

DETAIN',  V.  a.  -\     Fr.  drtiner ;  Span,  drlc- 

DtTAlN  EB,  n.  ».  >ner,  from  Lat.  ditinert,  de 

Oetain'olr.  3  and  teaeo  ;  Gr.  nivai,  to 
stretch.  To  hold  or  keep  back;  to  restrain;  to 
keep  in  custody.    See  Ditinuc. 

Let  tu  dttaut  thee  until  wo  shall  have  made  ready 
1  kid.  J'<dg*i,  xiii,  13. 

Theie  doiugf  stinc  him 

8o  venomously,  that  burning  shame  dttamt  him 

From  hit  Cordelia. 


Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling  ;  for  every  i 
grec  of  detention  of  it,  beyond  the  time,  is  inji 
and  unchariiablrnest.  Tagltr, 

Judge  of  the  obli):Btion  that  lies  upon  all  sorts  of 
injurious  persons ;  the  sacrilegious,  the  lUUiintrt  of 
tithee,  and  cheateri  of  nion't  inheritances.  Id, 

Had  Orpheus  tunjj;  it  in  ibc  nether  sphere,. 
So  much  the  hymn  bad  pleated  the  tyrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  dtlaimtd  to  keep  lier  husband  theic. 

Drydtn. 

PCTFXT,  r.ii.  T      IM.  detrctut,  (torn  dtU- 
Dr.Ti  f  I'r.n,  n.  «.  igerr,  <le  ptivativc,  and  If^o 
DtTici'ios.       5  to  hide.      To    discover    a 
crime,  or  scheme ;  to  discover  Bener;dly. 

rhcre't  no  true  lover  in  thir  f.irett ;  else  stgbing 
every  minute,  and  groaaioit  every  hour.  wooI<?  dgtm:t 
tho  lazy  foot  of  lime  ns  well  as  a  rluck.      Shalujj^arr. 

Should  I  come  to  her  with  any  dtUciUm  in  my  banc , 
I  could  drive  her  then  from  tha  ward  of  her  family. 

Id. 
Though  should  1  hold  my  peace,  yi>t  thou 
Wouldit  eaaily  deltd  what  1  conceal.      Hillim. 

DefetWH  of  the  ioeoliereiKe  of  looae  dltcamtacs 
was  wholly  owing  to  iIm  fyllofiitiral  Isnu. 
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The  maiotl  iofinitn  ramiflcatioas  anil  inowalalioiu 
of  all  ill>-  trwral  Mill  uf  veurlt  may  easily  be  Je- 
IkUJ  by  gluac*.  Hag. 

Not  only  the  tea,  but  riven  and  rain*  also,  are  ia- 
■tramrDtal  to  the  driectionof  amber,  and  other  fosails^ 
by  waahiag  away  the  earth  and  dirt  that  concealed 
them.  WocdwarU^ 

DETENTION,  n.  i.  From  Ditjiin,  which 
see.  The  act  of  keeping  back,  or  witliholdiug  ; 
restraint ;  custody. 

How  goes  the  world,  thai  I  am  thus  encountered 
With  ctamortiiu  cUimt  of  debt,  of  broken  boadi. 
And  the  delentiim  of  long-iioce  due  debt*, 
Agaiiut  my  honior  t  SKiiipmrt. 

This  workaih  by  JelnUim  of  the  spiriti.  and  couti- 
paiioa  of  the  tangible  parts.  Bacon. 

DETENTS,  in  a  clock  are  those  stops  which, 
by  being  lifted  yp  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  un- 
lock the  clock  in  striking.    See  Ciack. 

DrrtM-wntti.,  or  Hoop-wheei,  in  a  clock, 
a  wheel  which  has  a  hoop  almost  round  it, 
wheieio  there  is  a  vacancy,  at  which  the  clock 
locks. 

DETER',  P.  o.       1     LaL  delerreo,   from  <fc 

Detek'mext.  n.  (.  y and  Urrro,  to  frighten; 
Or.  rpiw,  to  tremble.  To  discourage  by  terror ; 
W  afTright  from. 

1  never  yet  the  tragic^  strain  assayed. 
Drtrrrtd  by  the  inimitable  m%id.  WaiUr. 

These  arc  not  all  thy  de<enKi>ls  that  nppoaed  my 
obeying  yon.  BotfU. 

Many  and  potent  eaemie*  tempi  and  Jeter  as  fmm 
onr  duty  ;  yet  oar  case  is  nnt  hard,  su  loug  ts  «e  htve 
a  p^caicr  strength  on  our  tide.  TUlMmt. 

Bcatity  or  unbecomingness  an  af  more  force  lo 
draw  or  dtiir  imitation,  than  any  distettrtcs  which  can 
be  made  to  them.  Lodut, 

The  ladies  may  not  be  itiemi  from  corTcapondiag 
with  me  by  this  metfaud.  AJdiaon, 

Death  it  not  sufficient  lo  Jgtrr  men  who  make  it 

eir  glory  lo  despise  it ;  hot  if  every  man  who  fought 
a  duel  wrre  to  stand  in  the  pillar^',  it  would  qoidtly 
lessen  ihc  number  of  these  imaginary  men  of  honor. 

H. 

Get  a  hiibit  of  doing  right,  whatever  pain  it  costs 
yoQ  ;  let  no  difficulties  dtUr  you  in  the  way  of  virtue  ^ 
■■d  ■ceoBBt  every  tliiag  aim  deapieahle,  ia  comparison 
«f  Ikis.  JtHmtm. 

i  da  not  give  yoa  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to  imi* 
tat*,  bat  as  an  example  lu  dttrr.  Jmmm. 

DETERGE',  v.  ».  )      Fr.  dtttf^tr;  Lai.  dc 

Dctskc'est,  adj.     \  ttr^m,   dt    and    Jfrjfo. 

b  cleanse,  applied  particularly  to  the  cleansiug 

'  sores.  Detergent,  having  the  quality  of  deaus- 

The  food  onghl  lo  b«  BowiahiBg  and  dtttrfml. 


Inl. 

drU 
btMt 


8*M  salt  pnaervM  bodioa  ihrdvgh  which  it  piiaeih. 
from  aaaaftiaa ;  asd  it  rfaliiyst^  tha  vtuejs.aad  keeps 
ilw  aoids  Ckhb  pttrafartiaa.  M. 

OiMidar  Ik*  pan  and  halrit  uf  body,  lad  add  or 
JlllaiA  yn  atiaplc*  as  yoa  dniga  to  dtttrft  or  im- 

pETERlORATION.  ■.  ..     From  l*|.  dc- 
riur.    The  aciof  nukiug,  or  stale  of  growing 


When  tlie  Jderiaralioit  of  •  c«iam»dtty 
an  officer,  arises  from  the  fooJt  of  lis*  kM| 
answerable  for  the  same.  Ar. 

DETERMINE,  o.  a.  8c  e.  b."^      T\ 

Dma'uiNATE,  t>.  a.  8c  d^T- 

Deter'minately,  adv. 

Dctermina'tion,  n.  i. 

DrTER'MiiiiLTiVE,  n.  t.  8c  adj. 

Determina'tor. 
trrminus  ;  Or.  rrp^n,  a  bound.  Tomt 
a  bound ;  hence  to  conclude  ;  »lde 
generally;  and  to  choose  or  inflaeiia 
As  a  neuter  verb,  to  conclude  ;  settle  in 
decide  and  resolve.  Determinate  an 
mine  seem  synonymous  a*  verbs  activ^ 
former  is  obsolete. 

And  maad  of  orm  al  the  kynde  of  mm  II 

on    all  the   face    of   the  crthe,  dlrferwyi^ 

nrdeyned  and  teermys  of  the  dwellyng  of  ' 

Wielif.     D* 

Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  delermimtd  al 
to  sisy  David.  1 

In  those  error*  they  are  so  dsrenMaaH 
that  they  pay  onto  falsity  the  whole 
ever  love  is  owing  unto  God'a  truth. 

Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  I 

Is  to  deterwune  of  the  coronalioa.  ~ 

I '  the  pnigTesi  of  thia  hi 

Ere  a  delfrmimatt  resolution,  be, 

X  mean  the  bishop,  did  require  a 

The  fly.slow  hours  shall  not 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  esile. 

They  hcve  arqutisted  mo  with  th^ir  4 
which  is  to  go  home,  and  troable  yo«  ao 

U.       3f*Ttkt0ll 

The  knowledge  of  men  bithena  badi  I 
MMsid  by  the  view  or  sight ;  so  that  wkaJM 
visible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineae«a  ct 
itself,  or  the  smallnesa  of  the  parts,  or  of 
of  the  motion,  is  linle  enquired. 

They  were  apprehended,  and,  after 
danger  determiued  by  their  deaths. 

Eve  !  now  expect  ftcai  tidingi,  wtiick 

Of  us  will  sooa  dosimini  or  ii 

New  laws  ia  be  oboorved. 

The  pmper  acts  of  the  iateUect  ar* 

deliberation,  and  Arm  aii—fiua,  or  decsaiol 

HaWt  Origm  */ 

Whether  all  plant*  have  seeds,  wen  I 
dMmuBoMe,  b  w«  could  conclude 
tongue,  leiB*,  and  MM*  other*. 

Sni«w-«  r,lgm 

Like  man  disused  ia  a  long 
IM<<  to  do,  than  sLiiiol  hiw  to  do. 

Think  thus  with  yovtselves,  that  yo«  h* 
making  of  things  Iras  or  false  ;  bat  iJuu  ih 
exisuace  of  thiag*  i*  alnady  ixcd  asd  t 
that  tha  pnaciplaa  of  religioa  ■«  aln 
l<lnainilii()l  inie  or  false,  bciac*  yoo  ikU 

Revolotioaa  of  state,  many  tine*.  • 
new  iastiiauons  and  fonn*.  and  sAta 
either  scuing  ap  sonw  cyrmnny  at  boaMk  < 
ia  soiBO  oaaquest  from  ahro«4, 

A  Dua  may  aaapead  Ik*  an  irf  bla  i4 
IwiBg  <mr»f.i<  for  or  afUasi  tha 
till  ha  has  naaiaad  it. 

Prwiiasimiaas  la  aambwes.  If  tbry  *■ 
evUent  and  exact  ihaa  in  lsi 
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nl  ia  liAt  <ue,  wd  itlnmmuU  ia  their 

fd. 

a*  the  Mniiiaii*  man't  tmnger  uid  tliint 
1  oneuy,  he,  who*e  will  wai  never  deter- 
iy  ponoil  of  good  cheer,  ie,  by  the  uneasi- 
lagtT  and  thint,  prcteoil;  dttermined  to 
driukiog.  /d. 

t  Tolnntarily  vaata  nocfa  of  our  livci,  that 
caa  by  no  meau  cooiist  with  a  roiutant 
N>  of  will  or  deare  to  the  greatcit  apparent 

Id. 
liridaal  action,  which  i>  ju«tly  punished  as 
L  proceed  from  the  special  inflaenee 
I  power  of  a  just  cause. 

iTi— hiH  agMut  HiMa. 
rare  ipriDfiiig  from  a  gratified  passion,  as 
a  piM— r»  o(  na  doea,  must  needs  delsr- 
ftil  y— inn  South. 

Sly,  in  the  nature  of  it.  supposes  that  a 
or  Hiay  not  be  so,  for  any  thing  tiiat  yet 
'  it  ecftUBly  il»IHwis>ad,  on  the  other  side. 

Id. 
ictieai  Inag*  on  every  word  we  speak, 
f  tboa(ht,UU  the  concluding  stroke 
MB  an,  aiid  close*  onr  design.       Addimm. 
H  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which  thus 
Sieir  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new  pros- 
ned.  Alttrtmry, 

I  all  tb«  planets  ounro  aboat  the  sun  in  cir- 
then  BHt  b«  given  to  each,  by  a  dtttr- 
>im,  ibMt  pmaent  particular  degrees  of 
liA  they  now  have,  in  proportion  to  their 
ftNBi  the  son,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  lolar 
Bnttfy. 

Ihy  judgment,  affections,  and  ioclinaiioiu. 
Iky  drMmHufuHi  opan  eveiy  particular  ; 
lays  as  suspicious  of  thyself  as  piisiiblc. 

Coiomy. 
Iwd  the  knowledge  of  governing  to  justice 
f  and  to  the  speedy  deiemuiiaiiofi  nf  civil 
■Icaoiea,  (SnlliixT't  Traveli. 

I^spota  amonf  the  philosophen  about  a 
Itf  be  deirrmiiud  in  the  affirmative  ;  that 
fnad  in  a  critic's  bead.  Skpifl. 

Iv  added  to  make  up  the  complex  subject 
rily  or  constantly  balong  to  it.  then 
ff,  and  limits  the  subject  to  a  par- 
I  «f  ita  extension  ^  as,  every  pious  man 
tfj.  WatU. 

this  naaxpected  distinction  can  be  rated 
happy  Incidept*  of  life,  I  am  not  yet  able 
k  Jekmtn.  Plan  of  Dicdonary. 

RRATION,  n.  I.  LaU  A  and  terra ;  Fr. 
Discovery  of  any  thing  by  removal  of 
hat  bides  it ;  the  act  of  unburying. 

teraa  the  raising  of  new  mountains,  deter- 
Iw  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  val- 
i*  killa  arsd  higher  grsunds.     Woodipard. 

WION.  n.  I.       >      From  Lai.  lUltr- 

itTt.  tdj.  it  n.  I.  Sgo.    See  Deteboe. 

'  dcuwing  a  sore.     Having  the  power 

An  applicatioa  that  cleanses  wounds. 

Mrad  rfsSsrsieis,  bat  the  matter  could  not 
U,  Witeman. 

•ally  ice  simple  ulcers  afflicted  with  sharp 
L  comtde  ihcm,  and  render  them  pain- 
if  not  timely  relieved  by  dtlenkm 

u. 


DETEST,  V.  a.     -\       Fr.   delatrr;    Span. 

DcTEST'ABLe,  at/;,  fdttettar;    Lai.  detettart, 

Detest'ably,  uJu.S according    to    Minsheu, 

DETESTjt'TiOii,n.  i.i  from  i/cum  tettari  (odio' 

Detest'er.  J  turn  iUud  est),   a    form 

of  declaring  hatred  to,  and  innocence  of  any 
crime.  Detestalio  was  the  swearing  a  thing  to 
be  hateful  and  odious.  To  hate ;  abominate  : 
hateful ;  abhorred  :  a  detester  is  one  who  hates 
or  abhors. 

Be  was  deadly  made. 
And  all  that  life  preserved  did  dtletl. 

Faerit  Queem. 
That  detttlaUe  sight  him  much  amazd. 

To  see  the*  unkindly  imps  of  heaven  accurst 

Devoure  their  dam.  Sptnter,    Fatrio  Qveene. 

I  've  lived  in  such  dishononr,  that  the  gods 
DtleM  my  baseness.  Skalapean. 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detected  crimes, 
When  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart.  Id. 

He  desired  him  to  consider  that  both  armies  con- 
sisted of  Christians,  to  whom  nothing  is  more  dotest- 
abU  than  effusion  of  human  blood.  Hajfward. 

Then  only  did  misfortune  make  her  see  what  she 
had  done,  etpedally  finding  ia  ut  lather  dsfasratiois 
than  pity.  Sidtug. 

There  is  that  naturally  in  the  heart  of  man  which 
abhors  sin  as  sin,  and  consequently  would  make  him 
detest  it  both  in  himself  and  others  too.  South. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detail  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

Our  love  nf  God  will  inspire  us  with  a  deteitatUm 
for  sin,  as  what  is  of  all  things  most  contrary  to  hit 
divine  nature.  Swift. 

It  is  the  peculiar  condition  nf  falsehood,  to  be 
equally  detrttcdhy  the  good  and  bad.  Johmon. 

The  drtestabie  maxim,  Qui  nescit  dissimulare  ncsdt 
regnarc,  will  not  be  heard  of  in  heaven.  Bp.  IFo/sofs. 

DETHRONE,  r.  a.  Fr.  detroner  ;  de  and 
throne  (Lat.  (Aronui).  To  divest  of  regal  dignity. 

The  queen  became  the  object  of  public  hatred,  the 
dethroned  king  was  regarded  with  pity.  Hwme 

DETIN'UE,  n.  ».  Fr.  detenue  A  writ  that 
lies  against  him,  who,  having  goods  or  chattels 
delivered  him  to  keep,  refuses  to  deliver  them 
again. 

Detinue  lies  for  any  diing  certain  and  valu- 
able, wherein  one  may  have  a  property  or  right; 
as  for  a  horse,  cow,  sheep,  hens,  dogs,  jewels, 

flate,  cloth,  bags  of  money,  sacks  of  corn,  &c. 
t  must  be  laid  so  certain,  that  the  thing  detained 
may  be  known  and  recovered  :  and  llierefore,  for 
money  out  of  a  bag,  or  corn  out  of  a  sack,  &c., 
It  lies  not ;  for  the  money  or  com  cannot  in  tliis 
case  be  known  from  other  money  or  com ;  so 
that  the  party  must  have  an  action  on  the  case, 
&c.  Yet  detinue  may  be  brought  for  a  piece  of 
gold  of  llie  price  of  24».  though  not  for  22j.  in 
money.  In  this  action,  the  thing  detained  is 
generally  to  be  recovered,  and  not  damages  ;  but 
if  one  cannot  recover  the  thing  itself,  he  shall 
recover  damages  for  the  thing,  and  also  for  the 
detainer. 

DETONATE,  v.  n.  f     Lat.  detono,  from  dt 

DETONa'Tiox,  n.  i.     J  emphatic,    and    lonut, 

Det'omse,  V.  a.         3  b  sound.      To  tliuiider 

or  make  a  great  noise.     It  is   used    for  various 

explosions    in    chemistry.      To   detonise  is  to 

cucine  with  detonation. 
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A  new  cm)  it  not  to  be  cut  on  thp  niiro,  till  the 
itlanatiim  ocruionrd  by  Ihr  former  bo  eidirr  qaile  or 
ainxxt  alioc-'bi*'  •niU'd  ;  nnlpM  it  chance  that  the 
pufTitii:  nmiliT  ilo  blow  the  coal  too  mxin  out  of  the 
crucible.  Boj/lc. 

ineloeo  pirU  in  twenty  o(  ieUmatd  nitre  in  de- 
stroyed in  eighteen  dayi.  Arhuikmti  on  Air. 

The  nitralej  yield  onygf  n  g»»  ininplnd  with  nitrogen 
goA  by  the  action  of  fire  ;  they  itivc  out  a  white  va- 
pour of  nitric  acid  when  acted  on  by  concentrated 
aulpburic  acid ;  and,  when  mixed  with  cumbualibto 
mbstances,  produce,  at  a  red  brat,  infiamrnation  and 
dttunalion.  Paritt**  Chemioal  Calechhm. 

Dr.TOSjtTiois,  in  diemislry,  signifies  an  explo- 
sion witli  noise  made  by  the  sudden  inflamma- 
tion of  some  combustible  body  :  such  as  are  the 
explosions  of  gunpowder,  and  fulminating  pow- 
ders.    See  CucMiSTHY. 

DETORT,  V.  a.  Lot.  dtlortus,  of  detorgueo. 
To  wrest  from  the  original  import,  meaning,  or 
deiHgn. 

Tbry  have  auumcd  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility 
in  the  private  spirit,  and  have  deloried  texts  of  scrip- 
ture to  tlie  sedition,  disturbance,  and  destruction  of 
the  civil  government.  Vfytkn, 

DKTOl'H  nES  Axclois,  or  English  Turn, 
a  circular  direction  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in 
Norili  America,  so  very  considerable,  that  vessels 
cannot  pass  it  wiUi  tlie  same  wind  that  conducted 
them  to  it,  and  must  either  wait  for  a  favorable 
wind,  or  make  fast  to  the  bank,  and  haul  close  j 
there  being  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any 
vessel  that  can  enter  tlie  river.  The  two  forts 
and  batteries  at  this  place  on  both  sides  the  river, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of 
any  vessel  whatever.  Dr.  Cox,  of  New-Jersey, 
ascended  the  Mississippi  lothis  place,  anno  1098, 
took  possession,  and  called  the  country  Carolina. 
It  lies  eighteen  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and 
eighty-seven  above  the  Ualizs. 


DETRACT  V.  a. 
Detbact'er,  n.  I. 

DtlRACl'lON, 

1)etr«ctious,o//;. 
Dr.TRACi'oRv, 
Detract' iiES<,  n.  i. 


Fr.  lUtrnclcr;  Span. 

(ktratar ;    Lat.    lUttn- 

here,  from  i/e   fdown- 

'ward)    and      Irahrre ; 

(Jr.  IpaiTitu,  to  draw, 

J  To  take  away  or  sub- 


ract ;  gcnendly  to  lake  away,  or  ilerogale  from, 
character.  Detractory,  and  detractious,  alike 
mean,  dishonorable  to  character. 

Lest  pcraucntufc  stryiiyn^is,  cnuycs,  sturdnessis, 
dissencioans,  and  drfraoruwiu,  priuy  specliis  of  dis- 
cord ben  amonj;  i;hou.  H-'it'///.   1  Cor,  12. 

t  am  riif}ii  glad  to  be  thus  satisfied,  in  that  1  yet 
was  ticvrr  able  tilt  now  to  choke  the  innuth  of  such 
Jcfroci*Ti  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  their  slander- 
{KiB  untruths.  Spcver  on  Iretand, 

I  put  toyself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unsp^-ak  mine  own  dftrartum ;  hero  abjure 
The  taiuu  and  bUmcs  1  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  Qoturc.  SluJuptnre. 

Those  were  assistants  in  private,  but  not  trusted  to 
manaf^e  the  affairs  in  publivV. ;  for  thai  would  Ji'tract 
from  the  honour  of  the  priiitipal  ambassador.   Awm, 

You  <h<Jl  eaquim  of  the  unlawful  taking  of  par- 
tridges, sad  phtaaanU,  or  fowl,  tbe  iletnfli,M  of  the 
€fp  of  wild-fowls,  te.  IJ. 

By  the  largeness  of  the  cornice*  they  hinder  lioth 
the  liihl  within,  and  likewise  Jrdracf  much  from  the 
view  of  the  irva  witlout.  Wollim, 


Fame,  that  her  bi|:h  birth  to  rasie 
Seemed  erst  so  lavish  and  prtifass, 
Wc  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  ilt-trtiction  from  her  pralae. 
The  painters  arc  most  envious,  if  they 
Good  colours  for  prefcrmeat  ;  Tirtuon«  lad 
Love  this  way  to  be  flattered,  and  aceu 
The  workman  of  delraelion,  if  he  add  DM 
Some  grace  they  cannot  truly  call  cheir  at 

J« 

This  is  not  only  deroptory  tuUo  ihc  wtsd<M 

who  hath  proposed  the  world    unto  our  kl 

and  thereby  the  notion  of  himself ;  but  aisoi 

unto  the  intellect  and  sense  of  msn. 


The    multitude    of  partners   does 
from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  pabli 
it  lessen  propriety  in  it. 

No  envy  can  tUtraet  from  tliis  ;  it  will  sU 
tury,  and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the  U 
dures. 

Away  the  fair  delracten  went. 
And  gavo  by  turns  their  cmsures 


If  any  shall  detnct  boa  a  lady'a  eK» 
she  be  absent,  the  said   detraetroM  shall  be 
ordered  Cu  the  lowest  place  of  the  room. 

The  detractory  lye  takcss  from  a  great  mi 
potation  that  justly  belongs  to  him.  A^ 

Detraction^  in  the  native  imp<irtanre  of 
signifies  the  withdrawing  or  taking  ud  froia 
and,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  reputation,  it  d^ 
impairing  or  lessening  a  man  in  point  of  fail 
ing  him  less  valued  and  esteemed  by  otbot 
the  final  aim  of  dttraelum. 

Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public 

Is  fixed  fur  ever  to  detract  or  praise  ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  nan 

And  folly  lovci  the  martyrdom  of  Fana. 

DETRANCriE,  in  heraldry,  a  Ul 
wise,  proceeding  always  from  the  ilai 
but  not  from  the  very  angle  diagonalt] 
the  shield. 

DETUIM  ENT,  n. i.  )  Kr.  detri 
Deirimen'tal,  (»//.  i  Portiit;.  ami 
triiHCnlo;  Lat.  dttrtmentum,  fniiii  lU'lfro, 
worn,  because  that  which  is  wnrn  is  th 
jured.  Injury;  diminution:  harm, 
tal  is,  mischievous ;  causing  injury, 
nilHcnlt  it  mn«t  be  fur  oueCh/'«t:s&  < 
lish  that  which  all  bad  received  and  held 
of  many  ages,  and  that  without  any 
religion. 

I  can  repair 
That  delrinent,  if  such  it  be,  to  lo«> 
Self-tost. 

He  with  the  foe  bcfran  tn  liackle. 

Vowing  to  be  revrnj^rd  for  brrarh 

Of  crowd  and  skin  upon  the  wretch. 

Solo  author  of  all  detrimtnt 

He  and  his  fiddle  underwent. 

Let  a  family  burn  but  a  caudle  a  night  l«| 

usual  number,   and  they  may  taka  in  U«« 

without  dftrtmenl  tn  their  privaU  affairs. 

Obstinacy   |u  prejudices,  which  are 
our  country,  owitbt  not  lu  b«  mislalwu  fot  si 
solution  and  firmness  of  mind. 

And  the  ret^on  seems  to  be,  iM-cause  aa 
sion  of  the  displeasure  of  their  superiors,  i 
lr*fnrmtttl  runuHfUPnccs  which  may  accrue  fr 
may  bo  a  chick  ii(ntn  tbeiii,  and  engage  ik 
lb«  jusi  regards  whKb  ibey  capecl. 
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,■(.«.     Lst    deteto,  dctrilut, 
:  Gr.  Ttfm,  to  lub.    The  act 
;  a«av. 

)iT  Itivta.  or  Strait  of  St.  Clair, 
rirer  wliicli  flows  from  lake  St.  Clair 
trie,  and  forms  purl  of  llie  boundary 
ke  I'liiied  Slates  and  Upper  Canada. 
Imiles  long,  and  the  gr^at  channel  by 
I  waters  oFtlie  Uka  of  Canada,  Huron, 
uavi  Michii^an,  are  conveyed  to  the 
In  the  east   side  cultivation  lias  made 

it,  %  flourishing  town  of  the  United 
ttiie  west  side  of  the  above  river.  The 
l^litary  works  are  very  strong ;  but  they 
h  io  1812,  by  the  British,  undergenerol 

[JDk'.v.  a.  )  Lat.  delrvdo  ;  d(  and 
^lOK,  n.  I.  t  trudo,  to  thrust ;  to  push 
t  act  of  thrusting  or  forcing  down. 

hm  >»  of  opinioD,  that  the  toula  of  men 
|cu  oiucsxriages,  be  dclnded  into  the  l>n- 
1^  Loelu. 

b  <«liw"«ii  of  tti«  vdm  towwdi  ibe  tide, 
tiw  pole  DioBt  be  mud]  increa»cd. 
Ke*l  agaaut  Burnett 
J  tammmad  the  vernal  fun  awakoa 
id  u{i,  detrwUA  to  tbo  root 
1}  wisda.  nemion. 

h  ta  ira  d*tradtd  down  to  bell, 
ir  afcune  the]r  atill  iktmaclvet  retire , 
!■  c&nna,  they  in  close  priaon  dwell. 

DmMt. 
fraU'NCATE,  o,  a.  >     Lat.  dctrunco ; 

Xk'rion,  n.$.  Sde  and    trunco. 

to  Ctit ;   10  shorten  by  deprivation  of 

•timei  happen  by   hasty   drfrwnco/ion, 
rail   tnd^ncy  of  a    frrntrncr   may  he 
Jalnuan,  fre/ .  to  Dictiwtary. 

tNGF.N,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
of  Mentr,  situated  on  tlie  east  side  of 
,  wliere  a  battle  was  fought  between 
lb,  under  tlic  command  of  king  George 
Mod  and  the  eart  of  Stair,  and  the 
todcr  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
The  Cogliih  had  the  honor  of  the 
;«cn  *oon  obliged  to  leave  the  field 
which  wu  taken  possession  of  by  the 
ibo  treated  the  wounded  English  with 
lency.  It  is  nine  miles  south  of  llanau, 
I  north-west  of  Ascliaflenbiirgh.  I>ong. 
Ut,  49°  sy  N. 

ItBATlON  n.  I.     Lat.  Jtturbo.     The 
iwing  down ;  degradation. 
UKATIUN,  n.  i.     Lat.  from  de  and 

condensation  of  vapor, 
wiatf*  blow*  ujiiftiitnly  upon  ihia  hot  part 
I  of  Ptru,  but  BO  cauae  of  dnopom- 
u\\  It  brgiui  to  aaccnd  the  moanl«iaoa* 
Ui«n  ila  own  expansion  produces  cold  aof- 
ila  vapour.  DanDm, 

RAYAGA,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
,  Nonliem  liindostan,  situated   at  the 
>f  two    branches   of   tlie  most  sacred 
I!  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 

n  ii  feet  above  the  stream,     llie 

of  Mone,  covere<I  with  shingles.     Ttie 
]e  of  Kamacliautlfa,  cwntainuig 


3  statue  of  the  deity.of  black  sloni',  is conslrut(»<l 
of  large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  piled  up,  without 
mortar,  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  It  is  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by 
twenty-live  villager,  which  belong  to  the  Brah- 
mins. This  place  suffered  much  hy  an  earth* 
quake  in  1803. 

DEVASTATION,  n. ».  Lat.  devaito,  de  and 
voMtus.  Waste;  havock ;  desolation;  destruc- 
tion. 

By  dmuuuiim  the  rough  warrior  gains. 
And  fanner*  fatten  roost  when  famine  reigns    Garth. 

That  flood  which  ovorDowcd  Attica,  in  the  days  of 
Ogyges,  and  that  which  drowned  Tbeaaoly  in  Deuca- 
lion's lime,  made  cnicl  havock  and  devajTa/ion  among 
them.  Waodumrd, 

If  it  excite  a  man  In  wicked  attempts,  make  him  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  the  esteem  of  all  wi»G  and  good  men  to 
the  acclamations  nf  a  mob  ;  to  overleap  the  boands  of 
decency  and  truth,  &c.  it  is  then  not  only  vanity  but 
vice ;  a  vice,  which  of  all  others  bath  made  ttie 
greatest  havock  and  dewura/ioit  among  men.  ittuon. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Thessaly,  is  said  to 
have  been  tlie  son  of  Prometheus.  A  Hood  re- 
corded to  have  liappened  in  this  time  (about 
A..\.  C.  lAOO),  is  supposed  to  have  been  only 
an  inundation  of  the  neigiibouring  country,  oc- 
casioned by  heavy  rains,  and  an  earthquake  that 
stopped  the  course  of  the  river  Peneus.  He 
governed  his  people,  we  are  told ,  with  great  equity ; 
but  the  rest  of  mankind,  being  extremely  wicked, 
were  destroyed  by  a  flood,  while  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  Ins  queen  suvetl  itieinselves  by  ascending 
mount  Parnassus.  When  the  waters  decreased, 
they  went  and  consulted  the  oracle  of  Themis, 
on  the  means  by  which  the  earth  was  to  be  re- 
peopled,  and  were  ordered  to  veil  their  heads 
and  faces,  to  unloose  their  girdles,  and  thro\v 
behind  their  backs  the  bones  of  their  great  mother. 
At  this  advice  Pyrrha  was  seized  with  horror ; 
but  Deucalion  explained  the  mystery,  hy  ob- 
serving, tliat  their  great  mother  must  mean  thi* 
earth,  and  her  bones  the  stones  ;  when  taking 
them  up,  those  Deucalion  threw  over  his  head 
became  men,  and  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  women. 
M.  Bryant  and  others  have  supposed,  that  Deu- 
calion was  the  same  with  the  patriarch  Noah ; 
and  that  his  flood  in  Thef<aly,  and  those  oi 
Oiiyges  in  Attica,  and  Prometheus  in  Egypt, 
were  the  same  with  that  of  Noah  recorded  in 
Scripture.    See  Deluge. 

DEUCE,  Goth,  dut ;  Lat.  dutiut ;  Arm.  tau, 
once  applied  to  good  as  well  as  evil  spirits.  See 
Demon. 

Twaa  tbo  prettiest  prologue,  as  be  wrote  it  ; 
Well,  the  demo)  take  ne  if  I  ba'a'l  forgot  it. 

Cvnffrere. 

Dei'ce,  n.  f.  Fr.  drtu.  Two  :  a  word  use! 
in  games. 

You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester  ;  then,  I  am 
Bare,  you  know  bow  much  the  cross  snm  of  d^vee  are 
amounts  to,  Sh^k^tearf, 

DEVE'LOP,  V.  a.  Fr.  developtr;  Lat.  dcitlu 
To  disengage  from  something  that  enfolds  <• 
conceals ;  to  disentangle. 

Take  him  to  devehp,  if  you  can. 
And  btw  the  block  oif,  aad  get  oat  the  nan. 

DwtdatU 
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In  his  ey9 

And  omtnt,  bcftutiful  diidain,  Kud  mij^hl* 
And  majcity,  nuh  thrirfull  lighlningi  by, 
Dmelopmg  in  that  one  gluice  tlm  Deity.       liifnm. 

DEV  ENTER,  ihe  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Overyssel.  Netherlands,  situated  in  a 
fertile  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Yssel, 
is  not  a  town  of  great  siie,  but  is  stron;,  bein; 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  well  flanked  with  lowers, 
and  defended  with  broad  and  deep  ditches.  The 
catliedral  is  a  fine  structure.  There  are  besides 
three  parish  churches,  and  several  convents  ;  and 
an  athenteum,  or  provincial  academy.  The 
manufacture  of  this  place  is  linen,  and  the  trade 
it  in  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful promenade  on  the  Yssel.  Population 
10,100.  Ills  eight  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Zulphen, 
i.nd  forty-six  cast  of  Amsterdam. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert),  esarl  of  Essex.  See 
Essex. 

DEVE'ST,  o.  a.  Fr.  devuier ;  1,-it.  de  and  ifi- 
(ii.  See  Divest.  To  strip;  to  deprive  of 
clothes. 

What  tn  thote  breacbrt  of  llic  law  of  nature  and 
natioDf ,  wbicb  do  forfeit  and  davett  all  right  and  till 
in  a  nation  to  governm'*nl  ?  Bjcon, 

Friends  all  bul  now, 
Ib  quarter  and  in  terms,  like  bride  and  groom 
Detttng  tlicm  for  bed.  Shaluptare. 

Come  on,  tbou  little  inmate  of  thi»  breast, 
Whicb  for  Lhy  ftake  from  paaaioni  I  devttt.       Prior, 

DEV'E'.\.  ndj.  >  Lat.  devexut.  Bonding 
Deve'vitv,  n.  I.  S  down  ;   declivous  ;    incur- 

vated  downwards;  dechvity. 

DE'VIATE,  V.  n.  -%  Lat.  de  viA  decedert, 
Devu'tihn,  n.  i.  >To  wander  from  the 
De'vious,  adj.         }  right  or  common  way  ; 

.0  go  astray. 

In   Ibii  minate  dniom  (abject,  I  have  been  ne- 

coaitated  to  explain  myself  in  more  words  than  may 

Mem  needful.  HMtr. 

A  «tory  should,  to  please,  at  least  seem  true. 

Be  apropos,  well  told,  concise,  and  new  : 

And  whcnsoe'cr  it  denolufrom  these  rules. 

The  wise  will  sleep,  and  leave  applause  to  fooU. 

StUlimifiert. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pntruce. 

But  Shadwell  never  deviate*  into  sense.         Drytien. 
Some  lower  muse,  perhaps,  who  lightly  treads 

The  dtfeiottf  paths  where  WAOton  fancy  leads.  Rotift, 
What  males  all  physical  and  moral  ill  I 

ThereVature  dtviaia,  and  here  wandcn  Will.  Pnpt. 
These  bodies  constantly  move  round  in  the  same 

Uacks,  without  making  the  least  dtmatiim.     Chtipu. 
One  demoMf  step  at  first  selling  out,  frequently  leads 

a  person  into  a  wildernesa  of  doubt  and  error. 

Qarina. 
Worthy  persons,   if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  d§- 

matitm,  will  endeavour  in«Lantly  to  recover   their  lost 

(round,  that  ihey  m»y  not  bring  error  into  habit. 

Id. 
Kvery  muse. 
And  every  btoomioi;  pleasure,  wait  without 
To  bless  the  wildly  demwa  momiog  walk. 

Thomtm. 
To  whu  gulfs 
A  single  itnalitn  from  the  Irark 
Of  huuisn  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  hnniage  of  mankind  m  thrlr  bom  due. 
And  Bad  it,  till  Uiry  forfeit  It  themselves ' 

0frvii. 


DEVICE',  HI.     See  Divisr. 

DEVIL,  ■\   Golh.dio/1. 

Dev'ii.isUjoJ;.        >Teiit.  tenffel; 

Dev'ilisbly,  adv.  J  Belg.  duetU; 
Span,  diabh,  from   Lat.  duibolut  ;  Gr. 
iia^aXKu,  from  ixa,  through  and 
to  strike  through   as  with  a  dart;  and 
with    slander.      The    great    spiritual 
man,  called  in   Scriplurt;  '  an  acctnerj 
of   reproach,    expressing    extreme 
rsal,   or  supposed  :  a  ridiculous  expl 
adjective  and  adverb  seem  plain. 

Clothe  ghou  with  ihe  aruiure  of  Gud,Chal 
slando  aghcns  aspiyngis  uf  the  dgmd, 

Wuif.i 

Have  not  I   chosen  you  twelve,  and  flw 
a  deal '  BHU.  Ji 

This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  aki 
earthly,  sensual,  devUiih,  Id.  J»» 

For  grief  thereof  and  drniuA  despight. 
From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  tiirrw 

Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  alt  the  heavcl 
Enrolled  in  ^iuskish  smoke  and  brimstoafll 


The  dttU  was  ill  and  the  if«vif  a 
The  dettU  was  well  the  devil  a  monk  srta  I 

See  thyself,  dml ; 
Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  1 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 
A  devilith  knave  '.  besides,  the  kna**  ia 
young,  and  biyth  ;  all  those  requisit«a 
delight. 

Worldly  wealth  is  the  cknV'i  bail ;  and  I 
minds  feed  upon  riches,  recede,  in  geavffid 
happiness,  in  proportion  as  their  atoraa  il 
the  moon  when  she  is  fullest  of  light  ja 
the  sun. 

Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  Halt, 
And  dtoiliih  machinations  come  to  Di 

Those  trumpeters  threatened  them  will 
alarms  of  damnation,  if  they  did  not  vcau 
tune,  and  all,  in  that  which  wickedly  aai 
those  impostors  called  the  cause  of  God. 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  ridk 
But  wonder  how  the  deril  they  got  thcaa! 

With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  ooa 
If  thou  an  honest,  thou  'rt  a 


Devi  L,  ati  evil  angel,  one  of  those  odl 
cast  down  from  heaven  for  aspirin;  to 
with  Grid.  The  Etiiiopians  paint  the  ill 
Satan  and  Iklial  are  ciuivalent  to  lhi| 
the  Old  Testament :  nor  do  we  meet  i 
any  heathen  authors,  in  the  tens*-  i| 
among  Christians,  tliat  is,  as  a  creatui 
from  God,  although  their  theology 
with  evil  genii  and  dnmons.  Sm  D 
DEMONIAC  Some  nf  th«  aborigiital 
America  have  a  notion  of  two  collal 
pendent  beings,  one  of  whom  .-  .--> 
other  evil ;  which  last  they  ini .  i| 

intemlance  of  the  eurth,  for   >  i 

chintly  worship  him  ;  and  hetice  they  j 
said  to  worship  the  tlenl.  Tl.r  fh  .;| 
Persians,  in  like  manner,  bcl;  i 

principle  and  an  evil  one  ;  %v 
gined  waa  an  enemy  to  mankiiiti.    „ 
diog  to  Mine  conuncniaton,  sibca  I 
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'  (he  kin;  of  Babylon,  allutl(4  tu  tlutt 
le*il,  caltin;;  bim  Lucifer,  «on  of  the 
iSe  Arabiani  rail  Uucifer,  Ehlis ; 
Be  writen  suppose  to  be  a  diminutive 
lion  of  tlie  word  Diabolus. 

IS  a  Bi'SD,  in  botany.  See  Nicella. 
SE',  v.  a.  J  Fr.  deviter ;  Span,  and 
ta,  «.  i.  J  Portiig.  tkvitar,  according 
t',  1.  ».  5  to  Skinner,  from  IaL  devi- 
eok  about.    To  contrive  ;   consider  :  a 

the  scheme  or  plan  contrived :  hence 
Hch  or  drawing  on  a  shield ;  a  token. 
1  fimoM  wi  Bguait  )'on,  anii  devi*  •  a  de- 
p.  yos.  Jer.  kiii.  1 1. 

It  torrry  £t  iIm  freshly  'gan  to  raar, 
did  •/  juy  uid  jollity  dmw, 
rif  Co  chcri«h  and  bcr  gncM  to  chear. 

m  the  aouisc  in  tier  fool  hardy  wit 

)«d  abold  Jfoar,  and  thosbcapaki!.         li. 

^  Uw  CKchan^  of  laws  in  practice  with 
•■(».  which  «h«y  taj  an  brtWr  for  the  itate 
tich,  if  thry  might  uke  place  ;  the  farther 
kc  them,  the  greater  cuise  we  Snd  to  con- 
ifcnagh  we  continue  the  tame  we  are,  the 
In  (mt.  Hooker. 

^t  bow  youM  ate  bim  when  he  comci,  and 
^dMM  to  bring  him  thither.       S/yduptare. 
;  never  sriiooleiJ,  and  yet  learned  ;  full 
r,  of  el)  eoru  enehnntingly  beloved. 

Id. 
bit  la  our  denee, 
'  at  that  oak  ihall  meet  with  nt.     Id. 
I  bom  irulli   in  ihemtrNre,   they  are 
ev*<l  by  a^lvcnicDi  drcrption  ;  for  true 
'  are  daily  mocked  into  «>rTor  by  de- 
Bruime, 
I  we  «hicl(U  arid  ihrir  denm  boar  ; 

the  want  of  force  in  war.  Brgden. 
I  of  ufteful   inventiunt,  the  dertwri   uf 
,  ai  were  Che  fihilo«ophrr«  of  ancient 
•  baa<ur«d  a<  the  fathrn  and  prophet*  of 
Giew. 
I't  harp,  dcMM  of  her  command, 
t  of  her  miith,  ahall  there  be  Men. 

PntT. 
I  It  aa   a  politick  dnvt  to  li^Men  their 
I  k<«p  ikem  low  in  the  world. 

tAUrrlntty. 
■(  art,  one  cariona  piece  dniu, 
I  eoastractw*  motion  ahall  anie. 


C"Mra  with  a  gaudy  aign. 
hash  ia  better  than  the  wine, 
ckeai  yoa  oore — will  thai  dma, 
K  as  iai|«rted,'  clreai  you  iwire !     OnrricA. 
r,  in  heraldry,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
01  used  to   represfnt  a  O'ttain   family, 
Ictioo,  or  quality  ;  vtilli  a  suitable  motto, 
flgttnuve  sense.    The  euenoe  of  a 
ia  metaphorical  similitude  be- 
•  f«i.r..««.iii,in5   and   rejiresented  : 
.  of  ^^reat  courage  and 
:  home  Ills  device,  m  a 
court  of  KtanLC,  a  rocket  mounted 
this  motto  in  Italian,  '  poco  duri 
itnpurtiiic,  that  he  ptcferrt-d  a 
nied  be   mii;ht  thereby   attain  to 
■■iMBoe.    The  Italians  have  reduced 
[  sf  tferioci  into  an  ait. 


Devi'se,   v. a.  8c  n.  s.  )      Old   Fr.  lUviit,   a 

Devisee',  n.».  iwiU.      To    s;ive    by 

will ;  the  act  of  giving  or  betjuealliinj;  by  will : 

devisee,  he  to  whom  sniiiethin!;  is  ljer)ueatlied  by 

will.     Devisour,  he  who  bequeaths  it. 

The  altrnalion  ia  made  by  dmie  in  o  lost  will  naly. 
and  the  third  part  of  theae  profits  ia  there  dcmandahlo. 

Loeke. 

This  word  devwe  ia  properly  attributed,  in  our  com- 
mon law,  tu  him  that  iH'queaths  ht«  goods  hy  bij  laxt 
will  or  tt^-ataineot  in  wriiing  ;  and  the  reaion  is,  be. 
cause  those  that  now  appertain  only  to  the  ifevt«o«r, 
by  thii  act  arc  distributed  into  many  parts.      Coweli. 

DE'VITABLE,  adj.  )      Lai,  devilabUis.  Pos- 
Df.vita'tio.v,  n.  «      i  sible    to    be   avoided; 
avoidable :  the  act  of  escaping  or  avoiding. 

.  DEVIZES,  a  town  of  Wiltshire, six  miles  north 
fromLavington.and  eighty-nine  west  fromLondon. 
It  contains  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  besides  a 
place  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  returns  two 
meml)ers  to  parliament.  Here  was  formerly  a 
casde,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in 
England  ;  but  it  is  now  nearly  destroyed.  Two 
markets  are  held  weekly,  one  on  Monday,  prin- 
cipally for  butcher's  meat ;  the  other  on  Thiirtday 
for  corn,  wool,  cattle.  See,  considered  ooe  of  the 
best  in  England.  Considerable  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  particularly  of  serges,  kersey- 
meres, and  broad-cloth.  In  the  market  place 
is  erected  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  as  a  me- 
morial of  divine  vengeance  inflicted  on  a  woni.in 
who  called  God  to  witness  a  falsehtxxl  concern- 
ing some  money.  The  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  ten  magistrates,  and  twenty- 
four  common-€ouucil-m<m.  The  number  of  bur- 
gesses is  unlimited,  and  they  have  a  right  to  note 
for  representatives  in  parliament  as  soon  as  lliey 
are  made  free.  Its  name  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  Jiviste,  divided,  from  its  having  been 
anciently  divided  between  the  king  and  ihe 
bishop  nf  Salisbury  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Punctuobice  of  Ravennus.  The  Ko- 
nians  enclosed  it  with  a  vallum  and  ditch,  in 
which  there  is  now  a  road  almost  round  the  town. 
Brass  figures  of  household  gods,  coins,  bricks, 
and  urns,  evidently  Roman,  have  been  dug  up 
here. 

DEVOIV,  adj.  Fr.  made.  Empty;  vacant; 
void. 

When  1  awoke  and  found  her  place  devoid. 
And  nought  but  preased  grass  where  she  had  lyen, 
I  sorrowed  all  ao  mach  a*  eant  I  joyed. 

Faerie  9iiMn< 

That  the  soul  and  angeli  are  devoid  of  qoaDtiiy  and 
dimenaioD,  and  that  they  have  nothiog  to  d»  with 
pnprr  locality,  is  generally  opinioned,         GlawoilU. 

DEVOIR',  n.t.  Fr.  rfeioir;  Lat.  dehtrt. 
To  owe  service- 

DEVOLVE'  V.  a.  &  n.  i.  (      Lat.  develvo ;  Je 

Divoli'tiok,  n.  i.  \  and  vo/ro,  to  roll. 

To  roll  "lown  or  upon ;  hence,  to  give  in  succes- 
sion. Devolution  is  the  art  of  so  removing  or 
givuiK,  or  ihe  removal  so  effected. 

DEVON,  a  rirer  of  Scotland,  in  the  counties 
of  Perth  and   Clackmannan,  which  nses  in  the 
Ochil  hills,  and  after  running  ten  in>l*a  ilupc'ly 
trail,  makes  a  lura  to  the  v<  est  at  a  p 
called  tlie  Cro<»k  of  Devon;  then  pa;  •  •. 
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the  vale  of  Glendovan  to  the  Kiimbling  Bridge 
and  Caldron  Linn,  wliere  it  forms  a  scent!ry, 
wild,  beautiful,  and  romantic. 

DEVONPOKT,  a  sea-port,  market,  and 
borough  town,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  l^ngland, 
returning  two  members  to  parliament  under  the 
Kefotm  Bill  of  1832.  It  is  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Dancarel,  on  the  Hamoaze,  a  creek  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Tainar,  and  received  its  present 
name  by  command  of  George  IV.,  in  18'J4.  Its 
foundation  may  be  Bltribute<i  to  the  docks  con- 
structed here  originally  by  William  III.,  and 
enlarged  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  royal 
dock  yard  occupies  an  area  of  seventy-one 
acres  and  thirty-six  poles,  and  includes  one  wet 
and  three  dry  or  graving  docks,  formed  in  so 
many  excavations  of  a  slaty  stratum,  and  fiiced 
with  Portland  stone.  In  the  dock  yard  is  a 
chapel,  opened  in  1817,  a  magazine,  gun-wharf, 
covering  five  acres  of  ground,  a  surgery  and 
permanent  medical  establishment,  besides  offi- 
cers' apartments,  store  houses,  and  other  neces- 
sary buildings.  The  town  is  governed  by  com- 
missioners, elected  by  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  contribute  eight  pounds  annually  to  the 
poor's  rate,  and  for  the  election  of  members  to 
parliament  a  returning  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county.  Courts  Uei  and  baron  are 
held  by  the  constable  of  the  manor,  and  petty 
sessions  by  the  county  magistratej.  The  com- 
mercial intetesis  liive  been  promoted  by  the 
erection  of  an  exchange  in  Ker  Street,  and 
general  traffic  is  conducted  in  a  market  place. 
The  trade  and  manufacture  peculiar  to  this  place 
are  block,  sail,  rope  making,  and  such  others  as 
are  connected  with  nautical  equipment.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified.  The  fort  and  battery 
on  Mount  Wise,  command  tlie  harbour  entrance 
and  the  sound,  and  here  also  is  the  house  of  the 
port  admiral.  There  is  one  ferry  at  Crimble 
Passage,  one  to  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  a  flying 
bridge  preserves  an  easy  communication  with 
Saltash,  in  Cornwall.  Devonport  is  318  miles 
southward  of  London,  and  contains  a  population 
of  44,454  souls. 

DEVONSHIRE  is  a  maritime  county,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  England ;  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel ;  on  the  west  by  Cornwall,  the  river  Tamar, 
and  a  small  rivulet  called  Marsland  W'aier ;  on 
the  soutli  and  south-east  it  is  skirted  by  the 
British  Clianncl ;  on  the  cast  and  north-east  it 
borders  on  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset, 
the  dividing  limits  beini;  artificial.  In  point  of 
extent  this  county  is  sj-tond  only  to  Yorkshire, 
and  the  fourth  in  population.  Its  gieatest  length, 
which  is  from  north  to  south,  is  about  seventy- 
three  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east 
to  west,  sixty-five  miles.  It  contains  about 
1,600,000  acres,  or  upwards  of  2,493  square 
miles.  This  county  is  divided  into  thirty-three 
hundnfds,  349  parishes,  117  vicarages,  1733  vil- 
lages,  one  city,  and  thirty-set  en  market  towns. 
It  It  in  the  diocese  of  Eteler,  and  the  western 
circuit  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

Il  was  incorporated  by  the  Romans  with  Corn- 
wall, under  the  general  appellation  of  Danmo- 
omm  ;  iu  original  name  being  Dyvnaml,  <igni- 
fying  deeps  or  hollovrs.     During  the  llcpUrchy 


it  b<'lnii2i'il  lo  the  West  Saxon*,  and  mi  j 
called  Utvoiisiyre.     It  was  included  in  I 
Roman  district,  or  Britannia  Prima. 

The  climate  of  Devonshire  differ, 
in  the  northern  and   southern  districts, 
however,   in   ceneral  mild    and   ^iial. 
northern  district,  considered  in  its  ma>ti 
sive  sense,  as  comprehend  in  e  the  whole  id 
between  Darlmiior  and  the  British  Channr!,! 
more  generally  speaking,  embracing:  only  ihtf 
round  Biddeford,    Barnstaple,  South  Ma 
and  the  nortli  lo-isls,  i»  by  no  means  i 
to  the  temperature  which  cliaracterites  itiea 
eni    parts  of  the   county;  yet   even   bn^  I 
along  the  sea  coxits,  from  the  northern  exiii 
of  the  district  to  the  most  southern 
lies  longer  than  a  few  hours,  e> 
tlie  summits  of  some  of  the  hiL' 
southern  pans  the  pr<it;res$  of  \> 
little   impeded   during  winter,  .m 
almost  constantly  we^irs  an  aspect  ••(  tcrJu 
beauty.     The  climate  of  Devonshire  Sm] 
frequently  recommended   by  the  faculty  i 
ferable  for  delicate  invalids,  even   to  I   ' 
the  Srwitli  of  France.    Tlie  f.ice  of  the  i 
exceedin:;ly  varieil  aii<l  uneven.     The  I 
many  parts,  but  particularly  in  Dari 
vicinity,  swell  into  mountains  ;  the 
the   principal   eminences    lieioi;    fit 
1800  feet.     '  On  appioaching  ihii  tract  ( 
south  and  south-east,  the  eye  is  bewdil 
an  extensive     waste,    exhibiting 
large  surfaces  covered  with  masses  of  i 
granite,  and  immense  rocks,  which  seem  I 
been  precipiLited  from  the  steep  declivia 
the  valleys.      These  huge  and  craggy  I" 
are  spread  confusedly  over  the  ground,  i 
been  compared  lo  the  ponderous 
by  volcanoes,  to  the  enormous  ruins  of  < 
castles,  and   to   the  wrecks  of   mounfi 
piecemeal  by    the    raging  elements." 
the  plape  of  high   water  in  the  fi-  -•   i 
as  a  base,  it  appea*)  that  the  hu 
is  Dunkery  Beacon,  on  part  of 
is  1890  feet;  the  next,  Custle  H 
Bray  parish,   1500  feet.     The   !■ 
Hilsbnrough,  overhanging  the  town  of  lU 
to  the  east,  is  about  30<>  feet.     Rxinoor 
cently  been  disforested  by  act  of  parlii 

The  principal  rivers  uf  Devonstiir*  > 
Exe,  the  Torndgc,  the  Teign,  the  Taw,  tliej 
the  Dart,  the  Plym,  the  •  liter,  the  Aie,  i 
Tamar  :  though  this  hiuHt  !  ■  ' 
to  Cornwall.  It  forms  at  i 
of  Haranazc,  or  Plyniou'.i.  ... 
rivers  abound  m  fine  salmon.  SufSd 
tion  does  not  appear  to  h;ivi'  !.i',-n 
inland  navigation  of  this  eM 
It  contains  one  of  the  mo^i 
canal  navigation  in  the  kingdom:  ibn 
Haven  at  Exeter,  which  was  formed  laj' 
1544.  It  is  properly  a  canal,  aod  i 
ping  from  the  tideway  above  Top 
quay  at  Exeter,  which  is  uflected  by  w  i 
navigation,  with  a  large  lot-k  placed 
middle  of  the  line.  The  ('retliton 
Canal  is  also  a  fine  work  ;  as  i.«  I 
Canal,  undertaken  m  the  n — 
superintendance  of  Mr.  Ji 
tnarCanal  skins  the  wesien. ...    ..  \hjti 
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inctpal  imnenl  watrn  in  the  county  arc 
r.plon,  (.'leere,   Lomertoa,  LaAon  and  Ta- 

Hie  soils  of  thii  county  divide  themselres  into 
r  kinds,  the  first  of  which  is  found  to  occupy 
acaallcst  space.  Risdon,  in  bis  !>urvey  of 
roa,  says  Inat  <  on  the  east  nde  of  the  shire 
mould  sismleth  most  upon  white  chalk,  which 
lassiriL-  foiJ  for  sheep  and  com.'  The  second 
ti'  surrounding  Eseter,  and  exlend- 

[  <  1)   east   and   west  of  it;    this  i.-i 

ttMii   good    pasture    land.     Tlie  third  is  the 
|i  soil,  of  which  Uartniooi  furnishes  the  prin- 
fA  example.      Of  itiis  soil   ilisdon   speaks 
iwwhat  disparapngly,  tayini;  lli^t  it  is  richer 
^ its  than  in  the  lace  thcrc<if,  yielding 
t.'    The  fourth,  which  pervades  by  lar 
Hjjn:^icr  part  of  the  county,  thnugh  varied  in 
'  i|ipauanca  by  casual   admixtures,  is  what 
Mtly  obtained  the  name  of  dun-land.     It  is 
probably    by    the   decomposition  of 
rock,  on  which    it   lies,  uiid  is  found  in 
ftery  state,  from  the  most  fertile  to  the 
Ucxil<>.    The  wnlcr  of  most  excellent  and 
'  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Cbuilji  of  Devon,  introductory  to  the  new  edi- 
Ifaa  M  Rtstlon's   Surrey,'  published    in    181 1, 
■tiena  that  '  t)ie  soil  most  prevalent  is  remark- 
li  two  circumsuoces  ;  its  rapid  spontaneous 
of  grass  when  under  good  maiiage- 
nd  m  lotal  want  of  calcareous  principle.' 
cutlc  of  Uuvontliire  are  in  the  highest 
ia  all   parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  dis- 
hy  fineiies]  uf  bone  and   skin  :  the 
small  and  subject  to  the  roL    lliis 
also  long  been  famed  for  its  c}'der, 
bevenge  of  the  lower  classes.    Two 
[MIS  ago,    many  copyholders    might 
rds'  rent  with  their  cyder  only.    "The 
lilrr  ailds,  that  '  this  is  even  now  pro- 
■«J  •  »niiie  parts  and  in  some  seasons  the 
*"^*i'*jh  llie  orchards  are  not  either  so  large 
••fnliiciive,  or  so  numerous  as  they  used  to 
■*■    Much  buucr  IS  made   in   llie  grass  lands 
■•(bl  without    the   chum.     This   writer  hat 
•"••«  tmly  luierirsting  and  scientific  outline  of 
**  BmoMogy    of  Devon,    which,  as   he  very 
<■*? «Uerres.  is  a  feature  of  dutinpuished  im- 
JJ^ee  in  this  county,  whether  we  regard  tlie 
*•*  of  the  mineral  productions,  or  the  pheno- 
"■••liicli  il  presents  to  the  scientific  enquirer, 
•f*  tmrral  rharacler  of  this  mineralogy  is  that 
"^  I    tract   of  granite,    running  from 

"  .   across  tlie  district,  and  passing 

m»'W  uiidrr  a  superstratum  of  pnmitive  sthislus 
'**'•  *M«ra  mat,  and  of  alluvial  land-stone 
""■Wk  on  the  eastern  limits.  A  vein  of  culm 
""^iiii  aoaie  years  ago  near  Chittlehampton, 
JtoT  fiom  about  four  inches  to  one  foot  in 
■Mmb,  Htd  diri^iing  about  one  foot  in  three  to 
"•Wfcwtnl.  It  was  wrought  for  a  short  time, 
y  ^  eipejisf  being  considerable,  it  was 
**>l!ooed.  In  riiivey  lieathfield,  which  seems 
■•w  I  !y  covcrc<l  by  the  tide,  that 

T**"**!"  ■  called  llovey  coal,  IS  found, 

niiu  nin«  luilfs  to  the  southward,  keeping  lo 
'*"  »tit  «f  Nr^jf:  »«ds  of  |)otlers'  clay.  The 
'"'I'miu..  nilliin  a  foot  of  Uie  surface, 

"^''wi  L he*  to  four  feci  thick-,  the 


deepest  stratum  is  sixteen  feet  thii.k.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  bed  uf  clay  and  sand.  Tliis  coal 
retains  the  vegetable  structure,  and  has  llie  ap- 
pearance  of  charred  wood,  impregnated  with 
bitumen.  It  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  stone 
coal  and  the  wood  coal ;  die  last  has  more  of  the 
peculiar  properties.  When  this  coal  is  burning, 
a  thick  heavy  smoke,  of  a  foetid  and  disagreeable 
nature,  arises  from  il.  The  small  coal,  thrown 
into  a  heap,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  will 
take  fire  of  itself.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
1'4  to  l-55n,  and  its  proportion  of  pure  carbon 
from  54  to  75  per  cent. 

The  chief  mineral  productions  arc  tin,  which 
the  granite  hills  of  Dartmoor  have  produced 
probably  for  many  ages,  as  traces  of  seam  works 
and  mines  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  this 
immense  waste.  Stone,  which  is  justly  esteemed 
as  the  best  in  existence  fur  the  purjrase  of  build- 
ing where  durability  is  to  be  regarded.  The 
same  kind  of  granite  ruck,  which  produces  tin, 
has  also  produced  some  lodes  of  copper.  This 
county  also  produces  lead  and  silver ;  also  iron, 
zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  wolfram,  arsenic, 
and  cobalt.  IM  miles  of  this  extensive  county 
lies  on  the  sea-coast,  and  contains  miiiy  excellent 
bays,  harboui  <,  and  sia-ports,  of  which  the  prin- 
ci)<al,  iiiid  one  of  the  l>est  in  the  world,  is  that 
of  Devuiiport  (late  Plymouth  Dock).  Siee  Plt- 
MOUTU.  'The  coists,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound 
with  lisli,  and  particularly  the  southern  coast. 
Torbay  is  fjiiioiis  for  its  fine  soles  and  tiirbot. 
Plymouth  for  Joiiudorey  ;  Topsliam,  Starcross, 
and  Lympstone  for  oysters :  and  the  rare  fish, 
opali  and  torpedo,  are  soiuctiiues  cau^'ht  on  the 
coasts.  Its  pleasant  situation,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  induced 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
adorn  it  with  seats. 

This  county  sends  twenty-two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ueform  Bill  of  1832,  viz.  four  for  the  county  ;  two 
for  the  city  of  Exeter ;  two  for  Totness  ;  two  for 
Plymouth ;  two  for  Darnslaple ;  two  for  Honi- 
ton ;  two  for  Tavistock  ;  one  for  Ashburton  ; 
one  for  Dartmouth ;  two  for  Tiverton,  and  two 
foi  Dcvonport. 

( )f  the '  Worthies  of  Devon,'  collected  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  a  folio  volume,  by  the  Rev.  John  Prince,  we 
can  only  mention  the  following  : — Sir  John  For- 
tescue  Aland,  an  able  judge  ;  Bishop  Barring- 
ton  ;  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  accompanied 
Richard  I.  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  there  in 
1191  ;  Henry  dc  Bathe,  a  learned  judge,  who 
died  r261  ;  Lady  Marv  Chudleigh;  John 
Churchill,  the  immortal  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
The  Rev.  archdeacon  Conant,  on  whom  his 
friend  Dr.  John  Prideaux  used  thus  admirably 
to  pun,  '  Conanli  nihd  est  difficile;'  William 
Courtney,  archbuhop  of  Canterbury,  who  con- 
demned Wielilfe  and  his  followers;  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Cowley,  an  ingenious  dramatic  writer; 
.lohn  Davis,  the  navigator  who  discovered  the 
well-known  straights  in  North  America,  which 
bear  his  name;  Sir  Francis  Drake;  John  Dun- 
ning, lord  Ashburton;  Sir  John  Fortes<U':; 
Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle;  Sir  Walter  Ualeigh  ; 
Sir  Joshiu  lUynolds,&c  &c. 
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The  principal  manufacturei  oi  tbe  county  are 
lerges,  Leneyt,  shalloons,  broad-cloth,  and  blond 
lace,  in  which,  and  in  com,  cattle,  fish,  and  its 
mineral  productions,  tlie  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade.  Barnstaple  potteries  hare 
increased  of  late  years;  they  sonsist  of  dairy 
and  kitchen  ulenjili.  There  is  a  considerable 
sliip-huildin^  trade  at  Barnstaple.  The  woollen 
cloth  maiiulaclurc-s  at  Tiverton,  Great  Torrington, 
and  the  wool-combing  of  Chumlcigh  were  for- 
merly extensive,  but  have  now  decayed  or  vanish- 
ed. There  is,  however,  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  gloving  business  at  the  fonner  place.  The 
iron,  cordiigu  works.  Sec,  for  the  Royal  Dock- 
yard at  riymouth,  have  long  been  extentive 
sources  of  manufacture.  Serges  aie  manufactured 
atTotness,  Moreton,  Hempstead,  Chafl'ord,  and 
other  places ;  and  the  long  ells  of  Devonshire 
have  been  long  known.  Silk  and  porcelain  have 
been  deemed  the  principal  manufactures  of  the 
'Oouaty  ;  but  tlie  productions  from  the  minerals 
T  (he  county  are  perhaps  equal  to  any,  excepting 
indecl  the  woollen  manufactory.  There  is  also 
a  considc-nible  quantity  of  yam  manufactured  in 
the  county,  as  well  as  of  laces. 

nrvo.s>iiiiBE  (Georgiana,  duchess  oO,  was 
tlie  elde«t  duughter  of  John  earl  Spencer,  and 
born  June  9lh,  1757.  She  married,  in  1774, 
Wiljiiim  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was  long  the 
object  of  attraction  lo  the  fashionable  world, 
an  I  the  patroness  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  She 
lircime  well  acquainte<l  with  the  histoiy  and 
(.oliiy  of  nations,  but  tlie  belles  lettres  princi- 
,nally  attracted  her  regard.  She  \efi  an  elegant 
jKioiii  on  the  passage  of  Mount  St.  Gothard, 
wiich  Dellile  translated  into  French.  She  died 
at  Devotuliire  House,  Piccadilly,  March  30th, 
1IUI6. 

UFA'ORATION,  «.  «.    See  Dsvooa. 


lai.  devoveo,  de- 
votut;  to  vow.  To 
dedicate  to  divine 
or  superior  service  ; 
hence  to  appropnate 
in     any     particular 


DEVOTE,  p.  a.  <c  adj. 
Duvotee',  n,  1. 

Dcvo'ltDKESS,  n.  J. 

Dlvo'tios,  n.  (. 

Devo'tios*!^  adj. 

Devo'tiok»ust,  •.  $. 
'tn^nnet:  to  resign.  Hence,  also,  to  doom,  to 
execrate.  A  devotee,  Dr.  Johnson  defines  as 
one  erroneously  or  superslstiously  religious; 
but  it  is  also  used  for  one  warm  in  religion 
Ki'iierally.  Devotion  is  (he  act,  habit,  or  stale, 
of  being  devoted  or  given  up  to;  derulional  per- 
tauiinc  to  devotion;  dcvoUon.ilut,  synonymous 
« iih  devotee. 

With  rfnHrwa  w  Iwa  (vovtd.  that  vr  KhuUn  uoi 
tmma  ooj  thkai  til  w«  ileni  poul. 

H'itiif.     tU4M,  33. 
Vo  inalti  lUag  that  *  man  •ball  inou  unto  tbe 
lord,  «f  all  that  be  bub.  both  of  man  aad  hcaM.  aad  of 
ths  Md  «f  hia  poMtMioa,  aball  b*  wid  or  rtdonard. 

U*.  uvt;.  'i\. 
Tbtjr  tied  WW*  to  itrdfut  chastity, 
Aad  COOIHMIIOTI  tt  Ufa.  tiial  all  fMrgOB. 
Thoy  mcM  tk*  Wctar  lead  lo  tbcirdOTOtaan. 

Sfmmr.     f arriK  Qmmm, 
RellKiou  mmda  ar*  tuBamwi  «itb  tho  lov*  of  pub- 
ltc«  i-,nm.  n^fc,. 

Wkat  black  maficiaa  oimarH  ap  iKk  lead, 
V»  Map  dkiMd  (harilabU  doo^t 
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Be  opposite  all  plaueu  of  good  W 
To  my  proccrding,  if,  with  pun  heal 
Immacalatc  drvo^Mm,  holy  tbooghts, 
I  trndei  not  thy  bcaotcona  princdy  it 

Nor  are  the  loberfst  of  them  ao  aft  ii 
tional  compliance  and  jtucture  of  bvaita,  < 
itre  lo  bear  in  boly  offices,  to  be  pcrforai#4 

Km 

In  vaia  do*b  man  the  name  of  jot 

If  hii  dtvolioni  be  lo  God  oeglect. 

To  destruction  lacred,  aikd 

He  with  bii  whole  poaterity 

Gntefal  to  acknowledge  wbenee  Utf 
Dracenda,  tlutlirr  with  heart,  aad 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
Aod  wonhip  God  aupreme,  who 
Of  all  hit  worki. 

Wbatevxr  may  foil  fiom  my  pea  I* 
age,  relates  to  her  bat  aa  aha  vaa,  W  I 
aa  obatacia  to  yoar  dcwMdwaa  to  aenpkMk 

He  had  a  patticnlar  revercnca  to  iha 
king,  and  the  more  extraordiaarj 
tbe  prince,  aa  he  bad  bad  the  bonour  to  be  i 
his  ^docatioQ 

Goddess  of  maids,  and  conseiooa  of  out 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  daft 
Which  Ntobe's  inoted  iaaue  felt. 
When ,  hiaiing  through  the  akie*,  ih*  fealii 
were  dealt. 

The  owning  of  oar  obligatioQ  oiifio  vixtt 
Btyled  natural  religion ;  that  is  to  aay,  a 
onto  Ood,  so  aa  to  act  according  to  bis  v(l 

Your  deeorioa  has  its  opportoaity ;  mm 
always,  but  chiefly  at  certain  tames. 

The  favourable  opinion  and  good  vtf 
cornea  oftentimes  at  a  very  eaay  fata,  by  a  1 
looks,  with  some  dtnrtioniu  postnna  and  ff 


Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  inla 
Dtrote  the  hour  when  such  a  wratck  VI 
Like  me  to  deserts  and  to  darkscaa  m, 

Prom  the  full  choir  whrn  toad  I 
And  awell  the  pomp  of  drradful  i 
Amid  that  accae.  if  aome  rvleotiac  aia 
Glanco  on  the  atone  whcra  oar  cold  rett^ 
Utrotitm'*  self  shall  steal  a  thoagbttMa 
One  human  teat  ahall  drop,  and  b«  (sq 

Ah  why,  Penelope-,  thia  canaalM 
To  render  sleep *•  soft  blessiuga  iasJM 
Alika  dnM*  to  sorrow's  dire  inlii»>. 
Tba  day  rdactioD  and  the  inidBlfbl 

PUgiimaga  anoAcB  cilhn  c^jiiMi  ky 
or  nndefgoao  by  «* 


Alios  wen  d—ltd  to  ibair  rapia*  tmt 


DmCic^  may  be  coiuidered  aithev  m  aa 

puhlick  <ir  private  prayers  at  aet  oosea  aa 

or  as  a  temper  of  the  miad,  a  atala  mmi  M 

tba  neait,  which  ia  hgbily  aflitctad  widb  aH 

fMaaOMsCa 

With  sucb  a  eanae  aa  yoon,  ny  Iflc4,  )t 
ciant  that  joa  have  tba  court  at  < 
ym  can  ind  maaai  la  eotrapt  o*  | 

R»  tat  for  OMRy  '     8* 
By  wild  words  of  a  tiiDid 
Ma,  wrnagad  by  ▼aajca. 
Hot  <a«t  dmtft  la  ih«  (ivw*. 
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MM  aiicAl,  aiuBtcIli{iblc,  Douon.  61  oaljr  for 
HA  masikt  or  the  «upentitiout  dnotM. 

Porteut. 
lov,  among  the  ancient  Romani,  a  kind 
pe  or  ceremony,  whereby  they  conse- 
ICDadres  to  the  serrice  of  some  person. 
Ma  thoui;ht  that  the  life  of  one  might 
Md  by  the  death  of  another ;  whence 
Bttoos  became  freqoenl  for  the  lives  of 
rore.  Uerotion  to  any  particular  per- 
unknowo  amonc;  the  Romans  till  the 
Aagustus.  The  day  aftei  the  title 
Miu  had  been  conferred  upon  Octa- 
lOTius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  pub- 
ftreda  tl>at  he  would  devote  himself  to 
^  mmI  obey  him  at  the  expense  of  his 
I  was  commanded.  This  example  of 
U  immediately  followed  by  all  tlie  rest; 
Igth  it  became  an  established  custem 
||0  to  Mlut«  the  emperor,  without  de- 
MI  t)i«y  were  devoted  to  him.  Before 
ttoman  practice  was  much  more  noble 
litic,  riK.  that  of  devotini;  themsel/esto 
ktiy.    See  Dccivs. 

KJR',  r.a.     1      Lat.   devoro  ;  of   Or- 

pi'tB,  » .  I.      5  fiopa,  the  food  of  lieasls- 

I'tiox,  M.S.) To  eat   up    ovennnsly, 

or  w  ild   animal ;  to  destroy  :  hence 

»  or  Hijiiy  With  eagerness.    Devoration 

^JohnMHi,  it  'the  act  of  devouring/  but 

no  instance  of  its  occurrence. 

book  of  the  aiusjcli^  hood   ftud  Jf- 

it  wu  in  mi  tnnutbe  u  tvo*  t?  as  bony* 

I  haddc  f/eiirande  it  mi  woniVic  wu  bitl«'r. 

Wtdif.  Apoe.\n. 

before  thriD,  and  behind  theiti   a 

Jod,  li.  3. 

N  villtng  dames  enough  :  there  canaot  be 
itan  ia  yon,  to  dno«r  to  many 
lll|reatiieM  dedicate  themielvet, 
|h  H  inclined,  SHaktptart 

th*  pentap  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
In  under  hit  iKmring  (lawi,  li. 

P  il  b«t  a  vildemett  of  lyirert ; 
Imm  prey,  and  Rome  tflbrdt  nn  prey 
lad  mlo*  :  bov  happy  art  thoa,  then, 
MM  JtmmttM  10  be  banished  !  Id 


iMalU  bchiiul  the<!,  an  I  each  Syiug  honr 
b  taoM  remniuit  of  thy  life   iectxir- 

Bfydr». 
i  friaanrt  at  grows  fresher  upon  enjoyment ; 
tfl  eoatinaally  ieU  npon,  yet  it  never  dtvowrerf. 

\  tkat  Sorrales  lived  in  the  tiaie  of 
ax  Athens,  be  never  caught 
Addtmm. 
'iatliant  arc  withdrawn,   the  lesser 
I  their   place  :   fraud   luccecdi  to  vio- 
Dicay  of  Fitly. 
I  his  hnfTying  hordes  retire 
^fl  kavor  of  deeownit^  fire. 
tK«  first  art  !   with  ptny  rods  to  fmiM 
Mtnlion  the  dooeslic  blaie. 


D'l'T,  adj.  )  Lat.  devotia.  See  Dc- 
ln'i.T,wft>.  S  vonoic.  Pious;  religious; 
to  holy  duties. 

I  more  clear  than  onr  mid-daj, 
r  ilkan  most  a*«  to  pray.   Dmme. 


Her  gr,kc,3  rHC,  and  with  modest  paces 
Came  to  the  altar,  where  the  kneeled  ;  and  saiit-likr 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  drvmuly, 

SluikifKart, 

One  of  the  wii*  men  having  a  whUs  attentively 
and  devoutly  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and 
cross,  fell  down  upon  bis  face.  Btcon. 

Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  from  hit  ark 
The  ancient  siro  dt-scends  with  all  his  train  ; 
Then  wiih  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  ifceoul. 
Grateful  to  heaven.  MfiUom, 

For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thanked  the  god  ; 
And,  of  success  secure,  returned  to  bi«  abode. 

Drjfdm 
Think,  O  my  soul,  denau/ly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rite  '. 


We  ma«  be  coiutant  and  denm/  in  the  wnrahip  nf 
our  God,  and  ready  in  all  acts  of  benevolence  to 
our  neighbour.  Rugm. 

To  second  causes  we  seem  to  trust,  without  •%■ 
pressing,  at  devoutly  as  we  ought  to  do,  our  dcpon- 
dance  on  the  first.  Atletbury. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  from  Itwtoot,  se- 
cond, and  cnvovucoc,  canonical,  in  the  scnool  of 
theology,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  books  of 
holy  scripture,  which  were  added  to  the  canon 
after  the  rest;  either  because  they  were  not 
written  till  after  the  compilation  of  the  canon, 
or  by  reason  of  some  dispute  about  them.  The 
Jews  acknowledge  several  books  in  their  canon, 
which  were  later  than  the  rest.  They  say,  that 
under  Ezra  a  great  assembly  of  their  doctors, 
which  they  call  by  way  of  eminence  the  great 
synagogue,  made  the  collection  of  the  tacred 
books  which  we  now  have  in  tha  liebrew  Old 
Testament,  including  those  which  were  not 
written  befoie  the  Babylonish  captivity,  viz. 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hag- 
gai,  iCechaiiah,  and  Malachi ;  and  the  Uomish 
church  has  since  added  others  In  the  canon,  that 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  the  canon  of  the  .1  ews, 
being  written  long  after.  Such  are  several  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  as  the  Maccabees,  Ecclesiuu- 
ticus,  Wisdom,  &c.  Otliers  were  added  stil, 
later.  The  deuterocaaonical  books  in  the  modem 
canon  are,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  those 
of  James  and  Jude;  the  second  of  St,  Peter, 
the  second  and  third  of  St  John  ;  and  the  Re- 
velation. 

DEUTEROCAMY.n.J.  Atvripoc  and  ya,uw 
A  second  marriage: 

DEliTERONOMY,  n.i.  A.ifr.poc»o/iof .  The 
second  book  of  the  hiw ;  the  fifth  book  o 
Moses, 

Dti'TERoNoMY  was  the  last  of  the  five  books 
wrilten  by  Moses,  and  contains,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  repctilKiii  <>f  the  law.  It  was  written 
in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  delivery  from  Egypt, 
Moses  being  then  in  the  120th  year  of  bis  age. 
In  the  liebrew  it  contains  eleven  paraches, 
thouv:h  there  are  only  ten  in  the  editions  of  the 
rabbins  at  Venice,  twenty  chapters,  and  955 
verses.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  versions, 
it  contains  thiily-four  chapters.  The  last  is  not 
by  Moses.  Some  suppose  it  was  written  by 
Joshua  immediately  after  Moses's  deat'i ;  whicli 
is  the  most  probable  opinion.     Others  say  it  wa» 
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added  by  Eii*.  See  Pewtateucw.  This  book 
opens  with  nn  inlereslint;  address  to  tlie  Israelites, 
in  wliich  Moses  briefly  recajiilulalis  the  many 
instances  in  wliich  they  had  rxpericnccd  the  di- 
vine favor  since  tlieir  departure  fiom  Iloreb. 
He  describes  the  success  and  victories  which 
had  marked  their  pro^rress ;  and  the  incredulous 
murmurs  uud  ini;ratitude,  by  which  the  people 
had  inc-'iised  God ;  so  that  of  the  multitude 
which  were  brought  out  of  Egj'pt,  few  now  re- 
mained, lie  proceeds  to  reheai^e  the  various 
commandments,  statutes,  and  jud^ents  which 
bad  been  delivered  to  them  by  God,  that  they 
might  become  '  a  wise  and  understanding  peo- 
ple;' and  while  he  intersperses  with  those  laws, 
frequent  instances  of  their  past  misconduct,  he 
unfolds  the  glorious  attributes  of  God,  and 
reiterates  many  persuasive  njotives.  He  enjoins 
them,  on  their  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  to  give 
a  public  display  of  iheir  reverence  for  God's  law, 
by  erecting  stones  on  which  all  its  words  and 
precepts  might  be  inscribed.  He  renews  the 
covenant  with  the  people,  including  all  that 
previously  passed  at  Hoicb ;  and  ratifies  those 
Assurances  of  spiritual  blessings,  Ions  since  im- 
parted to  Abraiiam  and  his  descendants.  He 
then,  in  consistency  with  the  promises  and  sanc- 
tions of  both  covenants,  sets  forth,  for  their  in- 
struction, life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil, 
temporal  and  eternal  recompense,  present  and 
fijttire  punishtncni. 

DEUTKUUl'OTMl,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
designation  given  to  such  of  tlie  Atlienians  as 
had  been  thought  dead,  and,  after  the  celebration 
of  the  funeral  rites,  unexpectedly  recovered. 

UKUTERO'SCOPY,  n.j.  Amnpocand  nortm. 
Ttie  second  intention  ;  the  meaning  beyond  the 
literal  sense  :  not  in  use. 

Not  vtiajning  the  ilrv'rrotritpi/,  or  «econd  intention 
of  till?  wordt,  they  &rc  f«ija  tn  omit  l}»rir  cuuftequcoces, 
<obcreiic«s,  llgum,  or  trupologtn. 

BriMime**  TuO/ttr  Bmmi». 

DEUX  Posts,  a  ci-devant  duchy  and  prin- 
cipality of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  l'p|)er 
Rliine.  It  was  composed  of  the  ancient  county 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  connfy  of  Veldenti, 
and  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorrain  on  the  south  and  south-west,  by  the 
electorate  of  Treves  on  the  north,  and  the  I.ower 
Palatinate  on  tlie  east ;  but  much  intersected  by 
the  possessions  of  clifTeri'iit  princes.  In  the  year 
1385  it  was  annexed  to  the  Palatinate.  The 
descendants  of  the  princes  paluline  having  ob- 
tained the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  given  three 
princes  to  that  kingdom,  Charles  X  XI.  and 
\ll.,  It  reinamcil  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden 
during  that  period  ;  but  this  line  becoming  ex- 
flnct,  it  descended  to  the  house  of  Hirkentield, 
in  the  pos<iHt^<tion  of  which  it  continued  till  its 
lai  .11  to   the   power  of  Prance.     The 

dn  wrrun  by  the  Prcnch  in  1793,  and 

fill  I  to  that  kingdom  in  1797,  when 

it  ^  I  in  the  dipartm<iil  of  the  Sarre 

nil ;    .: It   li  mountainous,  and   abounds 

in  oiiiD's  of  copper,  mercury,  iron,  and  coals; 
as  well  M  ill  v.n>  viirdt,  pastures,  and  corn-fields, 
wliii-h  >'  I'P'y  '''e  people.     The  pnn- 

npality.  "i   the  (iannan  empire,  paid 

for  lbs  UoiiMii  muHlli  240  florins,  and  to  the  iiu- 
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perial  chamber  172  rix-dolUn,  nd 
kruitzen.  The  revenues  were  caliaHBAH 
florins.  It  relumed  in  1814  totepi 
of  Austria,  and  has  since  bees  eadM 
other  district!  with  Bavaria.  It  is  Bcwl 
the  Bavarian  province  of  the  Rlww,  { 
about  (30,000  inhabitants. 

1)ei;x  Ponts,  or  Zweybracken,  w 
mans  call  it,  a  town  of  Germany,  oe« 
to  France,  and  included  in  the  depan 
Sarre  and  Moselle,  of  which  it  is  the  c 
it  was,  till  December,  1797,  of  the 
duchy.  It  was  the  seat  of  justice  U>i 
cipality,  and  has  churches  for  Roman  Cl 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.  It  is 
Eribacli,  forty-six  miles  west  of  Maohii 
south-west  of  Mentz,  and  forty-nine 
west  of  Strasborgh.  Ixing.  't°  iS 
49°  16'  N. 

Deux  Pokts,  Les,  a  town  of  the 
Stales,  the   capital  of  the  foregoing  iA 
situated  on-tlie  right  bank  of  the  Liille 
and   has  a  castle,  formerly  the  ducal  r 
Tlie  chief  objects  of  interest  are  a  be^utttl 
in  the   town  church,  the   new  Lutheran 
and  academy,  and  the  orphan-boose. 
Stanislaus  Leciynsky,  king  of  Poland, 
liis  residence  here, and  built  the  palace*/ 
flick,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  towi 
town  is  distinguished  for  its  valuable  ed 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.     PopuUiit 
It  is  forty-six  miles  west  of  Maobeim, 
eight  east  of  Mentx. 

DEW,  n.f.  1     Ooth.dogpB 

Drw'BF.itmr,  n.  I.  dicfwa  ;   Belj. 

DtwnESPBF.KT',  porf.      Teut.   foil,  M 

Dew'bi'R.mso,  a(/(.         ^f«w,tor 

DEw'nnop,  n.  f  ^condensed 

Dcw'i  \e,  of    the    auM 

Dr.wLAPT,  («/;.  Seelheacwod 

DEw'wonM,  n.  i.  cle.     Dew-b< 

Dew'v.  adj.  J  fruit.     D«sr4 

flesh  of  the  throat  of  oxen  ttiat  lap*  d 

The  meaning  of  the  other  compounds  is  o 

Dew  is  often  used  figuratively  for  bool 

love,  OS  in  the  instance  from  Shakspear*. 

At  tut  the  golden  orientale  ^te 
0(  gr^atrit  heaven  gau  to  open  t^jn. 
And  Pbnbut  fr«h,  u  brjrdefroainc  t>  kll. 
Came  daunciog  forth,  shftking  hi» 


A  trickling  ftrwm  of  balm  most 
And  dainty  dear,  which  on  the  grooad 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plain. 
As  it  had  d«Md  been  with  timelv  rata* 

He,  now  to  prove  bis  Utc  reo*'Wcd  micb 
High  braodishiog  hi>  bright  i»m  imtimf  Mj 

I'poD  hit  credcd  scalp  to  tore  did 
That  10  tbe  tcuil  a  yawning  wound  il 

With  him  pour  we  in  oar  coimt>7'>  f*f 
Kach  drop  of  ua. 

Or  io  much  aa  it  aeeda 

To  dnr  the  •nvereigo  flower,  and  ijvm  IM 

Never  ;e<  one  hear  la  ke4 
Did  I  enjoy  ibe  golden  dnr  of  tlpcp. 
Bat  with  bu  tim'rota  dieame  waa  Mill  ■■ 


I  ■pwteftLfcji  tfid  dnthrrrici, 
le  fr»p«a«  pvoi  Bp,  ami  mulbrrries. 

'id. 

a  go  t€tk  Mn*  J^ttAtfji  hrrv» 
m^  *  petffi  lA  every  cowslip'*  ear.       /rf. 
MwrHtrimw  lark  I  ia  «  gossip's  bowl, 
IkkcacM  of  a  roauod  cnb  ; 
•a  thff  (Innk*  a^ainsl  ber  lips  I  bob, 
iIm  vitherrd  dewlap  pour  ibe  sic.      Id, 

d  believe  tbst  their  were  mouDtJiiueers 
buU>,  whose  throsU  hul  haDgisg  st  'em 
ssh*  Id, 

rhwMxt  beats  a  bounteoos  nind,  indeed ; 
ttiilal  aa  the  land  thai  feeds  us  ^ 
I  every  where.  Id, 

raia  are  bat  the  returns  of  moist  vapours 
Bacon. 
An  host 
Am  MM  the  Ktars  of  oigbt. 

taomioftdewdrop$,  which  the  ran 
■  ever;  leaf,  and  every  flower.    Millvm, 

From  the  earth  a  (icvjf  mist 
snd  valerad  all  the  ground,  and  each 
ic  6eld.  /d. 

;  dwccmiDg  Adam  with  snrh  joy 
M  bad,  like  gnef,  been  devrd  in  tears, 
vcBt  of  words*  which  these  be  breathed. 

Id, 
BfOg  tatOt  by  then  tlte  chewing  (locks 
thair  eupper  on  the  savoury  herb 
■■  d#seWiy)r»Kl,  and  were  in  fold, 
bwn  Co  watch  upon  a  bank 
•oopied.  and  interwove 
ling  hooey -suckle.  Id. 

f  m  they  stAod  here  among  ihc  mnre  de* 
■nt  be  usdrntood  lo  mean  raspberries, 
10 of  the  bramble  kind.  Hmmer, 

ml,  ibe  dsv-aeonn,  which   some  call  the 
4  the  brandling,  are  the  chief.    WaU<m, 
^alcmuu  above  the  rest  appears 

gamcnts,  d!eiMrf  with  gosbing  tears. 

Dry  den, 
Khmtt  two  adverse  winds, 
d  Injui  dnry  vapoors  in  mid  sky, 
nuL  burriJ  shock,  the  ruffled  brine 

I  Ib  Cllic  blood  .gain 

li  —  IIIH  tvord,  uid  .Irows  the  ground 

IlkMmka.  U. 

■■I««f  <■!  mboal  hi*  .boolder  .lung, 

MiBMk  the  double  daalap  hung. 

I  AA-liMm. 

itfl  knli  DOW  chaM.  .long  lb.  pi. in, 

■Mg  Von  Irnnenu  in  every  vein.    Ooy. 

roft  on  the  flowery  Uwni, 
^^OpMtfUid  the  morning  d.wnt. 

TicluU. 
MManu  the  tbiniy  pl.nu  renew, 
ibfc*  with  reviving  dmr.  Pept, 

■n  Ifca  moni,  wiib  tepid  r«yi, 
Md*  <h*  Bower  o{  viriou*  hoe, 
ifK.d.  no  more  tbc  gem.1  blue, 
eve  dieiiU  the  dnv. 

Johmm.     Oi4  to  Wmttt. 
i.  rome  ;  the  violet*,  gone. 
kbgni  child  of  the  rvly  .on  ; 
.he  i*  but  .  winter*,  flower, 
«  on  iHe  LilU  cuinot  biMt  her  bower, 
I  lifu  up  ber  dnvy  cjc  of  blue 

•ky  of  the  mU-ubm   boe. 

AyrM. 


Dew  is  defined  byUr.  Iluttoo '  a  thin  light  inseit- 
slble  mist,  or  rain,  ascending  with  a  slow  motion, 
and  falling  while  the  sun  is  bcluw  the  horizon.' 
He  adds,  '  that  it  appears  to  ditTfr  from  rain,  as 
less  from  more  '  Its  origin  and  matter  are  donbl- 
less  from  the  vapors  and  exhalations  that  ris« 
from  the  earth  and  water.    See  Kxralation. 

As  it  appears  only  during  clear  nights,  when 
the  heavens  seem  to  glow  with  conilellations, 
the  ancients  finely  imagined  it  to  be  actually  slied 
from  the  stars,  and  therefore  to  partake  of  a 
pure  and  celestial  essence.  '  Hence,'  says  Mr. 
Leslie,  '  tlie  vulgar  notion  that  dew  falls,  which 
has  prevailed  through  all  ages,  and  continues  to 
tinctute  every  language.'  '  Plutarch  asserts  it  lo 
be  most  abundant  in  the  time  of  full  moon.  'Hie 
lunar  beams  themselves  were  supposed  to  contri- 
bute some  influence,  being  of  a  cold  nature, 
and  therefore  possessed  of  a  humifying  qua- 
lity. The  moon,  it  was  imagined,  performed 
merely  the  office  of  an  imperfect  mirror,  reflect- 
ing the  soflened  lustre  of  the  sun  without  any 
portion  of  his  heat'  Certain  abstergent  quali- 
ties were  at  the  same  period  ascribed  to  dew. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  that  the  health  of 
mountaineers  is  princi|>ally  owing  to  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  bracing  dews. 

It  was  long  disputed  whether  the  dew  is  formed 
from  the  vapors  ascending  from  the  earth  during 
the  night  time,  or  from  the  descent  of  such  as 
hare  been  already  raised  through  the  day.  M. 
Huet  shows  tliat  dew  does  not  fall  but  rises. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  experimeuts  io 
support  of  this  hypothesis  are  those  of  Mr.  Du 
Fay  of  the  (Koyal)  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  He  supposed,  that  if  the  dew  ascended, 
it  must  wet  a  body  placed  low  down  sooner  than 
one  placed  on  a  higher  situation  ;  and  if  a  num- 
ber of  bodies  were  placed  in  this  manner  the 
lowermost  would  be  wetted  first,  and  the  rest 
in  like  manner,  gradually  up  to  the  top.  To 
determine  this,  he  placed  two  ladders  against 
one  another,  meeting  at  their  tops,  spreading 
wide  asunder  at  the  bottom,  and  so  tall  as  to 
reach  thirty-two  feet  high.  "To  tlie  several  steps 
of  lhes<r  he  fastened  large  squares  of  glass  like  the 
panes  of  windows,  placing  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  shoula  not  overshade  one  another. 
On  the  trial  it  appeared  exactly  as  Mr.  Du  Fay 
had  apprehended.  The  lower  surface  of  the  first 
piece  of  glass  wa,  first  wetted,  then  the  upper, 
then  the  lower  surface  of  the  pane  next  above  it; 
and  so  on,  till  all  the  pieces  were  wetted  lo  the 
lop.  Hence  it  appeared  plain  to  him,  that  the 
dews  consisted  of  the  vapors  ascending  from  the 
eonh  during  the  night ;  which,  being  condensed 
by  llie  coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  ire  prevented 
from  being  dissipated  as  in  the  day-time  by  the 
sun's  heat.  He  afterwards  tried  a  similar  e»pe- 
riincnt  with  pieces  of  cloth  instead  of  panes  of 
glasa,  and  tlie  result  was  quite  conformable  lo 
his 'expectations.  He  weighed  all  the  .pi<>ce4  of 
cloth  next  morning,  to  know  what  quantity  of 
water  each  had  imbibed,  and  found  tho<e  that 
had  been  placed  lowermost  considerably  heavie. 
than  such  as  had  been  placed  at  the  top ;  thougl 
he  owns  that  this  experiment  did  not  stKceed  iu 
[Kjrfeclly  as  the  former.  M.  Muschenbroeck,  wno 
embraced  the  contrary  opinion,  thought  he  had 
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invalidated  all  Mr.  Du  Fay 'a  proof*,  by  repeating 
hit  experiments  with  tlie  same  success,  on  a  plane 
cuvered  with  sheet  lead.  But  to  this  M.  Du 
Tay  replied,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  sup- 
posing the  vapor  to  rise  through  the  lead,  nor 
frnni  that  very  spot ;  hut  thai,  as  it  arose  from 
tile  adjoiiiini;  open  gmiind,  the  continual  fluC' 
tiiaiioii  of  the  air  could  not  hut  spre.id  it  abroad, 
and  carry  it  Ihilher  in  its  ascent.  This  experi- 
raent  of  M,  Muschenbroeck's  was  not  considered 
luflicient  to  overthrow  those  of  M.  l)u  Fay.  Yet 
one  thing  seemed  to  favor  the  hypothesis  of  its 
descent,  i.  e.  that  in  cloudy  weather  there  is 
little  or  no  dew  to  be  observed.  And  Muschen- 
broeck,  continuing  his  experiments,  made  the 
interesting  discovery  that  dew  forms  in  very  dif- 
ferent prnpurlions  on  different  bodies,  for  that  it 
will  scarcely  adhere  to  a  polished  metal  surface, 
while  it  abounds  on  glass  or  porcelain.  The 
color  of  the  sulistance  appcurrd  also,  he  found, 
to  alter  the  effects.  A  piece  of  red  leather  ac- 
quired, by  exposiiie  through  the  night,  twice  iis 
much  dew  as  another  black  or  blue  piece  of  tlie 
same  size.  He  was  afterwards,  however,  led  to 
attribute  tins  latter  circumstance  to  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  morocco  leallier  used. 

M.  L)u  I'ay  also  continued  his  experiments  : 
and  the  result  was,  that  on  neither  side  of  this 
controversy  was  there  a  suflicient  preponderance 
of  proof  to  decide  the  question  ;  but  the  old  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  was  revived,  viz. 
that  dew  separates,  under  certain  circumstances, 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  attracted  to  particular 
bodies;  or  that  tlie  moisture,  in  which  it  directly 
originate.-!,  is  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  by  a 
perfectly  chemical  process,  similar  to   that  by 
which  salts  arc  dissolved  in  water,  heat  in  both 
cases  lieing  found  to  increase  the  solvent  power. 
I'rofcsior  Leslie's  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  subject  as  early  as  the  year  I79B.    By  means 
of  his  hygrometer  he.  then  established  tlie  curious 
fact,  that  the  moisture  of  air  is  deposited  on  glass 
btfiire  it  actually  reaches  the  point  of  saturation, 
lie  ihus  explains,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on  the 
Helalionsnf  Air  to  ilnat  and  Moisture,  the  gene- 
ral lesnlt  of  his  investigations  at  this  and  a  sub- 
sequent period  :— '  In   fine  calm  weather,   aAer 
the  rays  of  the  deillning  sun  have   ceased   to 
waiin  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  descent  of 
the  higher  mass  of  air  gnidually  chills  the  under- 
most stratum,  and  disposes  it  to  dampness,  till 
their  continued  intermixture  produces  a  fog,  cr 
low  cloud.    Such  fogs  an,  towards  the  evening, 
often  observed  gathering  in  narrow  vales,  or  along 
the  course  of  slugci-'h  rivers,  and  generally  hover- 
ing within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.     But  in 
all  situations,  these  watery  deposits,  either  to  a 
giealer  or  a  less  degree,  occur  in  ihe  same  dispo- 
tiiion  of  the  atmosphere.    The  minute  suspended 
globules,  attaching  themselves  to  the  projecting 
points  of  the  herbaf;r,  form  dew  in  luild  weather, 
shoot  into  ho:ir-lVnst  when  cold  predominates, 
liey  collect  most  readily  on  glass,  but  seem  to 
c«pclled  by  a  bright  surface  of  metal.'     In 
rand  calm  weather,  the  air  is  always  drier 
:  Ihe  xirfiire  during  the  day  than  at  a  certain 
I  height  above  the  ground,  but  it  becomes  damper 
L  on  the  approach  of  evening,  while,  at  some  eleva- 
tion,  I'  .'dams  a  moderate  degree  of  dryness 
ihmugh  the  wliolt  of  (he  nighi.     If  the  sky  hi' 


clouded,  less  alteration  is  betrayed  is 
the  air,  both  during  the  progittt  of  liM 
at  different  distances  from  the  groop^ 
wind  prevail,  the  lower  strata  of  the  itl 
thus  agitated  and  intermingled,  will  h 
to  a  still  nearer  equality  of  conditioB.' 
and  192).    See  Meitorolooy. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  I 
in  France,  in  regard  to  the  tendency  I 
had  observed  in  different  bodies,  (o  id 
in  different  proportions.  It  had  long 
that  dew  is  deposited  on  glass,  when 
its  neighbourhood  remain  dry  ;  M.  f 
Montaubon  however  discovered  sooM 
curious  facts  relative  to  this  deposiliot 
thin  plates  of  metal  are  fixed  on  pi«o( 
it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are 
co»ered  with  dew  as  the  glass  itself: 
frequently  they  remain  dry  ;  and  in  ihtl 
are  also  surrounded  by  a  dry  sone.  I 
tlie  other  side  of  the  glass  is  exposed  H 
part  which  is  opposite  to  the  metal  tM 
fectly  dry.  If  the  metal  be  a^n  em 
glass,  it  will  lose  its  effect  in  prercBtit 
position. 

These  experiments  may  be  conrenii 
firmed  on  the  glass  of  a  window,  «h«a 
is  attaching  itself  to  either  of  its  furfii 
Provost  remarks  that  it  ol'^en  happens  ll 
deposited  externally,  even  when  ine  air 
warmer  than  without.  A  plate  of  metil 
ternally  on  the  window  receives  a  laiget 
of  moisture  than  the  glass,  while  the  tft 
site  to  an  external  plate  remains  dry  :  t 
humidity  is  deposited  from  without,  the 
posile  the  internal  plate  Ls  also  roott  fl 
while  the  external  plate  remains  dry : 
these  circumstances  may  happen  at  oi>< 
same  result.  A  small  plate  fixed  I 
opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  internal  ( 
tects  this  part  uf  the  plate  from  receii 
ture  ;  and  a  smaller  piece  of  glaat,  fa 
external  plate,  produces  agzm  a  cenfl 
moisture  on  the  internal  one:  ukI 
changes  may  be  continued  for  a  oumh< 
nations,  until  the  whole  thickness  heca 
than  half  an  inch.  Gilt  paper,  with  ii 
surface  exposed,  acts  as  a  metal ;  but' 
paper  only  u  exposed  it  has  no  effcd 
a  plate  of  metal,  on  which  moisture  «( 
been  deposited,  is  fixed  at  a  small  di4 
the  glass,  the  moisture  is  transferred  I 
face  of  the  glass  immediately  under  I 
affecting  the  metal  :  if  this  plate  is  nt 
the  surface  remote  from  the  gla«i,  th( 
mains;  hut  if  on  the  side  next  the) 
destroyed.  The  oxidation  uf  m<*tal*  m 
also  unfit  for  the  experiment.  WW 
partly  filled  with  mercury,  or  even  % 

arc  exposed  to  the  dew,  it   i-   r\ ■■•{ 

the  parts  which  are  above  th.  ( 

But  in  all  cases  when  the  hui: l^ 

the  results  are  confused.  In  order 
tliese  bets  to  some  general  laws,  M.  I 
serves,  that  when  the  metal  is  piM 
warmer  side  of  the  glasi,  the  humi 
posited  more  copiously  either  oe  t 
citlicr  surface  of  (he  glass  m  its  Dodl 
but  that,  when  it  is  on  the  colder  mi 
m^ives  humidity,  nor  permits  ttt  lit 
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(«  coat  of  gtiss,  or  rarnisb,  dutroys 
y  of  ihe  meUiI,  but  that  an  additional 
tttai  rettoro  it. 

kost  was  at  lint  disposed  to  attribute 
Mnnena  to  tiie  elTects  of  electricity,  but 
it  possible  to  explain  them  all  by  the 
beat  only;  for  this  purpose  he  assumes, 
^aas  attracts  humidiiy  the  more  powvr- 
•  temperature  is  lower ;  secondly,  that 
tract  it  but  rery  little;  ihinlly,  ihit 
its  this  attraction,  notwithstnniling  the 
ion  of  other  bodies  ;  and,  fourthly,  that 
»e  to  glass,  placed  in  their  ncighbour- 
(  power  of  beinc  healed  by  warm  air, 
I  cooled  by  cold  air,  with  prcatcr  rapi- 
)ncc,  that  the  temperature  of  the  (;1ass 
ts  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  air  on  the 
MIC  to  the  metal,  and  attracts  the  hnmi- 
din^ly,  more  or  less,  either  to  its  own 
U  to  that  of  the  metal.  Vi'e  should, 
Mve  expected  a  coutrarv  efli.-cl ;  that 
would  rather  hare  tended  to  coiiimuni- 
K  glass  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  its 
(  birt,  grantinj;  that  the  assumptions  of 
|M  Mrve  to  geoenlise  the  facts  with 
,  their  temporary  utility  is  as  great  as  if 
kfiuidameiitally  probable. 
iB^  however,  has  traced  up  the  pheno- 
^Bd  their  legitimate  sources.  '  Very 
^Ipvcs,  with  Aristotle,  '  is  deposited, 
^um  and  clear  nights,  or  when  the 
■  tug:h.  It  is  never  seen  on  nights  both 
^  windy;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
1  wMlher,  from  being  serene,  shoidd  be- 
aml  stormy,  dew,  which  had  been 
will  disappear.  In  calm  weather,  if 
pMtiaUy  covered  with  clouds,  more 
I  appear  than   if  it  were  entirely  uo- 

\Af  begiiu  in  the  country  to  appear 

in   placet  sliaded   from   the  sun, 

•ad  calm  weather,  soon  after  ihf 

)  Umotpbere  has  declined,  and  conti- 

dcpoated   through  the  whole  night, 

LliUle  after  sun-nse.     Its  quantity  will 

pe  ini^asure,  on  the  proportion  of 

be    atmosphere,    ana    is,    conse- 

W  after  rain  than  after  a  long  tract 

f,  and  in  Europe,  with  southerly 

ads,  than  with  those  which  blow 

rnbith  and  the  east.    The  direction  of 

Hirniinn  this  relation  of  tlie  winds  to 

III,  dew  IS  scarcely  ever  oh- 

[^i:  ihe  nortlierly  or  Klesiau  winds 

^Bpce.  also,  dew   i>i  generally  more 

^B^ing  uid  autumn,  uian  in  summer. 

V  always  very  copious  on  those  clear 

bich  are  followed  by  misty  roomings, 

tm  the  air  to  be  loaded  with  moisture. 

|ar  OMinung,  following  a  cloudy  night, 

Ka  plentiful  deposition  of  the  retained 
'hmt  warmth  of  atmosphere  is  com- 
illl  daaneis,  as  is  the  case  in  southern 
[thiiig!'  aeUom  in  our  country,  the  dew 
'mnn  more  copious,  because  the  air 
Bim  more  moisture.  Dew  continues  to 
at  copiousnesa,  as  the  night  adran- 
Cteated  refrigeration  of  the  ground, 
to  Aii»ioile,  is  a  species  of 


rain,  formed  in  the  low«r  atmosphere,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  moisture  being  condensed,  by  the 
cold  of  the  night,  into  minute  drops.  Opinions 
of  this  kind,  says  Dr.  Wells,  are  still  entertained 
by  many  persons,  among  whom  is  the  very  inge- 
nious professor,  Leslie.  (Relations  of  Heat  and 
Moisture,  pp.37  and  132).  A  fact,  however, 
first  taken  notice  of  by  Gerstin,  who  published 
his  Treatise  on  Dew  in  1773,  proves  them  to  be 
erroneous ;  for  he  found  that  bodies  a  little 
elevated  in  the  air,  often  become  moist  with  dew, 
while  similar  bodies,  lying  on  the  ground,  re- 
main dry,  thougli  necessarily,  from  their  position, 
as  liable  to  he  wetted,  by  whatsver  falls  from  the 
heavens,  as  the  former.  Tlie  above  notion  is 
perfectly  refuted  by  what  will  presently  appear 
relative  to  metallic  surfaces  exposed  to  the  air  in 
a  horizontal  position,  which  remain  dry,  while 
every  thing  around  them  is  covered  with  dew. 

After  a  long  period  of  drought,  when  the  air 
was  very  still  and  the  sky  serene,  Dr.  Wells  ex- 
posed to  the  sky,  twenty-eight  minutes  before 
sun-set,  previously  weighed  parcels  of  wool  and 
swandown,  upon  a  smooth,  unpamled,  anil 
perfectly  dry  fir-table,  five  feet  lone,  three 
broad,  and  nearly  three  in  height,  which  had  been 
placed,  an  hour  before,  in  the  sunshine,  in  a 
large  level  grass-field.  The  wool,  twelve  mi- 
nutes after  sun-set,  was  found  to  be  14°  colder 
than  the  air,  and  to  have  acquired  no  weight. 
The  swandown,  the  quantity  of  which  was  niucli 
greater  than  that  of  the  wool,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  13°  colder  than  the  air,  and  was  also 
wiiliout  any  additional  weight.  In  twenty  mi- 
nutes niore,  the  swandown  was  14°  3(f  colder 
than  tne  neighbouring  air,  and  was  still  without 
any  increase  of  its  weight.  At  the  same  time  the 
grass  W!u  15'  colder  than  the  air  four  feet  above 
the  s^round. 

Dr.  Wells,  by  a  copious  induction  of  facts, 
derived  from  olMervation  and  experiment,  esta- 
blishes the  proposition,  that  bodies  become 
colder  than  the  neighbouring  air  before  they  are 
dewed.  The  cold,  therefore,  which  Dr.  VVilson 
and  Mr.  Six  conjectured  to  be  the  effect  of  dew, 
now  appears  to  be  its  cause.  But  what  makes 
the  terrestrial  surface  colder  tlian  the  atmosphere  ? 
The  radiation  or  projection  of  heat  into  free 
space.  Now  the  researches  of  professor  Leslie 
and  count  Rumford  have  demonstrated,  tliat  dif- 
ferent bodies  project  heat  with  very  different  de- 
grees of  force. 

In  the  operation  of  this  principle,  therefore, 
conjoined  with  the  power  of^a  concave  mirror  of 
cloud,  or  any  other  awning,  to  reflect,  or  throw 
down  again  those  calonfic  emanations  which 
wonid  be  dissipated  in  a  clear  sky,  we  shall  find 
a  solution  nf  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  of 
dew.  Two  circumstances  must  here  be  conii- 
dered : — 

I.  The  exposure  of  the  particular  surface  to 
be  dewed,  to  the  free  aspect  of  the  sky. 

II.  The  peculiar  radiating  power  of  the  sur- 
face. I.  Whatever  diminishes  the  view  of  the 
sky,  as  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  obslrucU 
the  depression  of  its  temperature,  and  occaaioni 
the  quantity  of  dew  formed  upon  it,  to  be  lew 
than  would  have  occurred,  if  the  expoaure  to  the 
sky  had  been  complete. 
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Dr.  Wells  bent  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  into  the 
shape   of  a  peni-houie,   making  the   angle   of 
flexure  90°,  and  learinu  both  ends  open.     This 
vras  placed  one  evening,  witli   its  ridge  upper- 
most, upon  a  grass-phit,   in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  OS  well  as  this  could  be  ascertained.     He 
then   laid  ten   grains  of  white,  and  moderately 
fine  wool,  not  artificially  dried,  on   the  middle 
part  of  that  spot  of  the  crass  which  was  sheltered 
Dy  the  roof,  and  the  same  quantity  on  another 
part  of  the  grass-plat,  fully  exposed   to  the  sky. 
In  the  morning,  the  sheltered  wool  was  found  to 
have  increased  in  wei^lil  only  two  grains,   but 
that  which  had  been  exposed  lo  the  sky,  sixteen 
grains.     He  varied  the  experiment  on  the  same 
night,  by  placing,  upriKhi,   on  the  grass-plat,  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  baked  clay,  one  foot  di>imcter, 
nnd  two   feel   and   a-half  high.     Ofl  the  grass 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  cylinder,   were  laid 
ten  grains  of  wool,  which,  in   this  situation,  as 
there  was  not  the   leajt  wind,   would    have  re- 
ceived as  much  rain,  as  a  like  quantity  of  wool 
fully  exposed  to  the  sky.     But  the  quantity  of 
moisture  acquired  by  the  wool  partially  screened 
by  the  cylinder  from  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  was 
only  about   two  grains,  while  that  acquired  by 
the  same  quantity,  fully  exposed,  was  sixteen 
grains.     Kepose  of  a  body  seems  necessary  to  its 
acquiring  its  utmost  coolness,  and  a  full  deposit 
of  dew.     Gravel-walks  and  pavements   project 
heat,  and  acquire  dew,  less  readily  than  a  grassy 
surface.     Hence,  wool  placed  on  the  former,  has 
its  temperature  less  depressed  than  on  the  latter, 
and,  therefore,  is  less  bedewed.     Nor  does  the 
wool  here  attract  moisture  by  capillary  action  on 
the  grass,  fur  the  same  effect  happens  if  it  be 
placed    ill  a  saucer.     Nor  is  it  by  hydromelric 
attraction ;  for,  in  a  cloudy  night,   wool  placed 
on   an  elevated  board  acquired  scarcely  any  in- 
crease of  weight. 

If  wool  be  insulated  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  a  board, 
It  Will  become  still  colder  than  when  in  contact 
with  the  earth,  and  acquire  fully  more  dew  than 
on  the  grass.  At  the  windward  end  of  the 
board  it  is  less  bedewed  than  at  the  sheltered 
end,  because,  in  the  former  case,  its  tem|)erature 
is  Dearer  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Kough  and 
porous  surfaces,  as  shavings  of  wood,  take  more 
dew  than  smooth  and  solid  wood ;  and  raw  silk 
and  fine  cotton  are  more  [lowerful  in  this  respect 
than  even  wool.  Glass  projects  heal  rapidly, 
and  is  as  rapidly  coated  with  dew.  But  bright 
metals  attract  dew  much  less  powerfully  than 
other  bodies.  If  we  coat  a  piece  of  glass,  par- 
tially, with  bright  tin-foil,  or  silver  leaf,  the  un- 
covered portion  of  the  glass  quickly  becomes 
cold  by  radiation,  on  exposure  lo  a  clear  noc- 
turnal sky,  iind  acquires  moisture ;  which,  be- 
ginning on  those  parts  most  remote  from  the 
metal,  gradually  approaches  it.  Thus,  also,  if 
\vr  coal  outwardly  u  portion  of  a  window-pane 
Willi  lin-foil,  in  a  clear  night,  then  moisture  will 
be  deposited  inside,  on  every  pari  except  oppo- 
site lo  the  metal.  But  if  the  nicul  be  inside, 
then  the  glau  under  and  beyond  it  will  he  sooner, 
br  mort  copiously  bedewed.     In  the   lirsl  case. 


the  tin-foil  prevents  the  glass  under  it  A 

sipating  Its  heat,  and,  therefore,  it  aa 

no  dew ;  in  the  second  case,  the  tin-toii  | 

the   glass,   which   it  coats,   from   recen 

calorific  influence  of  the  apartment,  ud 

is  sooner  refrigerated  by  external  laifal 

the  rest  of  the  pane.     Gold,   silver,  oM 

tin,    bad  radiators   of  heat  and  ezcdl 

ductors,    acquire   dew    with    greater  i 

than  platina,  which  is  a  more  imped 

ductor;  or  than  lead,  zinc,  aiid  steel,  « 

better  radiators.     Hence,  dew  which  ha 

upon  a  metal  will  often  disappear,  w) 

substances  in  the  neighbourhood   remi 

and  a  metal,  purposely  moistened,  wit 

dry,  while   neighbouring   bodies  are  i 

moisture.    This  repulsion  of  dew  is  o 

caled  by  melals  lo  bodies  in  contact  «il 

them.     Wool  bid  on  metal  acquires 

than  wool  laid  on  the  conliguou:!  grass. 

If  the  nighl  becomes  cloudy,  after  btl 

very  clear,  though  there  be  no  change 

spect  to  calmness,  a  considerable   alta 

the    temperature   of  tlie   grass    almp 

Upon  one  such  nighl,  the  grass,  after  Ml 

1 3°  colder  than  the  air,  became  only  3°  og 

atmospheric  temperature  being  the  sua 

observations.     On  a  second  night,  l)ie  | 

came  9°  warmer  in  the  space  of  an  ha 

half.     On  a  third  night,  in  less  than  I 

minutes,  the  temperature  of  the  grass  ' 

while  that  of  the  neighbouring  air  iocM 

3}°.     During  a  fourth  night,  the  tempi 

the  grass,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  wu 

twenty  minutes  afterwards,  it  was  fm« 

39'^,  tlie  sky  in  the  mean   time  bavin( 

cloudy.     At  the  end  of  twenty  minutss 

sky  being  clear,  the  temperature  of  the 

again  32'^.     A  thermomtter  lying  on  a| 

will  sometimes  rise  several  decrees,  wtM 

comes  lo  occupy  the  zenith  of  a  clear  d 

When,  during  a  clear  and  still  night 

thermometers,  place<l  in  different  siluit 

examined   ai  the  same   time,  those  wl 

situated  where  most  dew  was  formed,  wl 

found  to   be  the  lowest.     On  dewy  i 

temperature  of  the  earth,  half  an  iDcn  i 

beneath    the    sur^e,   is    always    fM 

warmer  than  the  grass  upon  it,  or  tlM 

it.    The  dilferenoes  on   hve  »uch   nil 

from  12°  to  16°. 

In  making  experiments  with  tliermoa 
necessary  Uj  coat  their  bulbs  with  hIti 
leaf,  otherwise  the  glassy  surface  indical 
lem)>enilure  than  that  of  the  air,  or  tt| 
plate  it  touches.  .Swandown  seems 
greater  cold,  on  exposure  u>  the  mped 
sky,  ihan  any  thing  else.     W  1  ] 

low  the  atmospheric  tenip<ri  t 

commonly  15^.  Fresh  mi:  ■  t 
shreds  of  p.iper,  rank  in  this  r.^;.. .  i  4 
down.     Charcoal,  lamj"  '  '     '  d 

■re  also  very  producti  4 

■4°  or  a"  higher  llian  i« ;,.. 

clear  nichl. 

The  following  uhular  view  of  ol 
Dr.  Wells,  is  peculiarly  instnictive .- 


D    E    W. 


Kt  of  the  air  four  feet  ;il>ove  the  grass, 

wool  on  n  raiseJ  Uoatil, 

swaniiowit  on  the  s.itnt', 

surface  of  the  raised  board, 

era»s-pl«l. 


6h.  45' 

601° 

541 

58 

53 


Th. 

60!" 

541 

53 

57 

5t 


7b.  ac 

59° 

511 

51 

551 

49* 


7h.  i(f 

481 
471 

49 


8h.  45' 

441 
424 

.43 


nalure  always  falls  in  clear  nights  ; 
X>sit>on  of  dew,  depending  on  the 

the  air,  may  occur  or  not.  Now,  if 
le  e6fect  of  dew,  the  cold  connected 
iicht  to  be  always  proporiionul  to  the 
that  fluid  ;  but  this  is  contndicted 
ice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
t  dew  ia  water  precipiuited  from  the 
by  the  cold  of  the  body  on  which  it 

Mine  deforce  of  cold  in  the  precipi- 

may  be  attended  with  much,  with 
)i  DO  dew,  according  to  tlie  existini; 
I  air  ID  regard  to  moisture;  all  of 
UWances  are  found  really  lo  take 
t  ■ctual  precipitation  of  dew,  indeed, 
rfrebML 

w  degrees  of  difference  of  tempera- 
n  the  grass  and  the  atmosphere  are 
>  determine  tlie  formation  of  dew, 
Ir  IS  in  a  proper  state.  But  a  difTer- 
D  30%  or  more,  sometimes  exists,  by 
Mk  of  heat  from  the  earth  to  the 
■p  hence,  the  air  near  the  refrige- 
^■nsi  be  colder  than  that  somewhat 
^Meably  to  Mr.  Six's  observations, 
■(  >t  Uie  height  of  220  feet,  is  often, 

nights,  10^  warmer  than  what  it  is 
ibove  the  ground.  And  had  not  the 
IDS  imparted  some  of  its  heat  to  the 
I  latter  would  h.-ire  been  probably  40° 
Ktnperalure  of  the  air. 
I  bodies,  or  prominent  points,  are 
md  with  hoar-frost  and  dew  than 
lute  the  equilibrium  of  their  tempe- 
OR  difficult  to  be  restored.  As  aerial 
neocfsary  to  die  cooling  effect  of  r,i- 
I  can  unJentand  why  the  hurtful  cf- 
d,  heavy  fogs,  and  dews,  occur  cliicHy 
nd  confined  places,  and  less  frequently 
In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  trees 
In  dry  throughout  the  night,  while  the 
ran  are  covered  with  dew. 
Ct  txperiments  can  be  made  to  ascer- 
niMr  III  which  clouds  prevent  or  lessen 
ince  of  a  cold  at  night,  upon  the  sur- 
I  earth,  greater  than  that  of  the  atino- 
lul  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  pre- 
eirations,  that  they  produce  this  effect 
irely  by  radiating  heat  to  the  earth,  in 

that  which   diey  intercept  in  iu  pro- 

th*  earth  towards  the  heavens.  The 
Mdcd  by  the  condensation  of  transpa- 

IMO  efond  must  soon  be  dissipated  ; 
IM  «8kc(  of  greatly  lessening,  or  pre- 
lofether,  the  appearance  of  a  greater 
le  Mrth  ttian  that  of  the  air,  will  be 
by  a  cloudy  sky  during  the  whole  of  a 

1  thus  explain,  in  a  more  satisfactory 
laa  hu  usually  been  done,  the  sudden 


warmth  that  is  felt  in  winter,  when  a  fleece  of 
clouds  supervenes  in  clear  frosty  weather.  Che- 
mists ascribed  this  sudden  and  powerful  change 
to  the  disengagement  of  the  latent  heat  of  the 
condensed  vapors ;  but  Ur.  Wells's  thermometric 
observations  on  the  sudden  alternations  of  tem- 
perature by  cloud  and  clearness,  render  that 
opinion  untenable.  We  find  the  atmosphere 
itself,  indeed,  at  moderate  elevations,  of  pietty 
uniform  temperature,  while  bodies  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  suffer  great  variations  in  their  tem- 
perature. This  single  fact  is  fatal  to  the  hypo- 
thesis derived  from  the  doctrines  of  latent  heat. 

'  I  had  ofWn,'  says  Dr.  Wells,  '  smiled,  in  the 
pride  of  half  knowledge,  at  the  means  frequently 
employed  by  gardeners  to  protect  tender  plants 
from  cold,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  a 
thin  mat,  or  any  such  flimsy  substance,  could 
prevent  them  from  attaining  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  I  thought  them 
liable  to  be  injured.  But  when  I  had  learned 
that  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  become, 
during  a  still  and  serene  night,  colder  than  the 
atmosphere,  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the 
heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a  just  reason 
for  the  practice  which  I  had  before  deemed  use- 
less. Being  desirous,  however,  of  acquinns 
some  precise  information  on  this  subject,  I  fixed 
perpendicularly,  in  the  earth  of  a  grass-plat,  four 
small  sticks,  and  over  their  upper  extremities, 
which  were  six  inches  above  the  gras.s,  and 
formed  the  comers  of  a  square  whose  sides  were 
two  feet  long,  I  drew  lightly  a  very  thin  cambric 
handkerchief.  In  this  disposition  of  things,  there- 
fore, nothing  existed  to  prevent  the  free  paisage 
of  air  from  the  exposed  grass  to  that  which  was 
sheltered,  except  the  four  small  sticks,  and  there 
was  no  substance  to  radiate  downwards  to  the 
latter  grass,  except  the  cambric  handkerchief.' 

The  sheltered  grass,  however,  was  found  nearly 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  while  the  ui>- 
sheltered  was  5°  or  more  colder.  One  night  the 
fully  exposed  grass  was  11°  colder  than  the  air; 
but  the  sheltered  grass  was  only  3°  colder. 
Hence  we  see  tlie  power  of  a  very  slight  awning 
to  avert  or  lessen  the  injurious  coldness  of  the 
ground.  To  have  the  full  advantage  of  such 
protection  from  the  chill  aspect  of  the  sky.  the 
covering  should  not  touch  the  subjacent  bodies. 
Garden  walls  act  partly  on  the  same  principle. 
Snow  screens  plants  from  this  chilling  radiation. 
In  warm  climates,  the  deposition  of  dewy  mois- 
ture on  animal  substances  hastens  their  putrefac- 
tion. As  ttiis  is  apt  to  happen  only  in  clear 
nights,  it  was  anciently  supposed  that  bright 
moonshine  favored  animal  comiptioa. 

From  this  rapid  emission  of  heat  from  thr 
sur&ce  of  the  ground,  we  can  now  explain  the 
Ibrmation  uf  ice  during  the  night  in  Bengal,  while 
the  temperature  uf  the  air  is  above  32^.    The 
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nielits  inott  favorable  for  tliis  effect,  are  those 
wliich  are  the  calmest  and  most  vcrene,  and  nn 
which  the  air  is  so  dry  as  to  deposit  little  dew 
;ifler  midnight.  Clouds  and  freqiipiit  changes  of 
wind  are  certain  preventives  of  conu'elation. 
300  persons  arc  employed  in  this  operation  at 
one  place.  The  encloiiires  formed  on  the  ground 
are  four  or  five  feel  wide,  and  have  walls  only 
four  inches  higli.  In  these  enclosures,  previously 
bedded  with  dry  straw,  broad,  shallow,  unglazed 
earthen  pan^are  set,  containing  unboiled  punip- 
wttier.  Wind,  which  so  greatly  pioinoles  evapo- 
ration, prevents  the  frceting  altogether,  and  dew 
forms  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  the  whole 
of  tlie  nights  most  productive  of  ice.  If  evapo- 
ration were  concerned  in  the  congelation,  wetting 
the  straw  would  promote  il.  Hut  .Mr.  Williams, 
in  the  B.3d  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
says,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
process  that  t!ie  straw  be  dry.  In  proof  of  this 
he  mentions,  that  when  the  straw  becomes  wet 
by  accident  it  is  renewed ;  and  that  when  he 
purposely  wetted  it  in  some  of  the  enclosures, 
the  formation  of  ice  there  was  always  prevented. 
Moist  straw  both  conducts  heat  and  raises  vapor 
from  the  ground,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  congela- 
tion. According  to  Mr.  Leslie,  water  stands  at 
the  bead  of  radiating  substances. 

DEWARCl  NDAll,  a  sterile,  or  rather  a 
desolated  district  of  llindo^tnn,  province  of  (iol- 
conda,  extendin;^  along  the  suuih  side  of  the 
river  Godavery,  and  situated  between  tlie 
eighleenlli  nnd  nineteenth  degrees  of  northern 
latitude.  The  country  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
number  of  fort:,  and  villages,  which  evince  it  to 
have  been  formerly  well  cultivated. 

Dew-Boiin,  in  country  affairs,  a  distemper  in 
cattle,  being  a  swelling  in  the  body,  as  mucli  as 
the  skin  can  hold,  so  that  some  beasts  are  in 
dangvr  of  bursting.  It  proceeds  from  greediness 
in  feeding,  when  put  into  a  rank  pasture ;  but 
commonly  when  tlie  grass  is  full  of  water.  In 
this  case  the  bea<t  should  be  exercised,  and 
made  to  purge  well ;  but  the  proper  cure  is 
bleeding  in  the  tail ;  then  lake  a  grated  nutmeg, 
with  an  egg,  and  breaking  llie  lop  of  the  shell, 
put  out  so  much  of  the  white  as  llial  you  i  uy 
nave  room  to  slip  the  nutmeg  into  the  shell ;  mix 
them  together,  :ind  then  Irt  shell  and  all  l>e  pn. 
down  the  beast's  throat ;  thai  done,  walk  him  up 
and  down,  and  he  will  soon  mend. 

DE  Witt  (John'),  a  celebrated  Dutch  stales- 
man,  born  in  1025,  at  Uort.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  lie  publi»hed  Elementa  Curvarum 
Line.irum;  and,  altert-iking  hisdegrees,  became, 
in  I6.'j0,  pensionary  of  Durl,  and  distinguished 
himself  very  early  in  tlie  management  of  public 
•Sairs.  He  opposed  the  war  with  the  English 
OS  injurious  to  the  States ;  and  when  the  event 
justified  his  predictions,  he  was  unanimously 
clio<iea  pensionary  of  Holland.  In  this  capacity 
he  labored  to  procure  n  peace  with  Cromwell ; 
in  which  peace  a  secret  anicle  was  intro<luced 
for  the  exclusion  of  ihe  House  of  Orange.  In 
the  war  with  England,  after  the  Restoration, 
when  It  was  ltiuui;hl  expedient,  on  OpkJara's 
defeat  and  death,  tliiii  some  of  iheir  own  depu- 
tiea  should  command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the 
IhiM  in  ooountMiOD,  umI  mroxa  an  accomt  re- 
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lalion  of  all  that  happened  clartng  i 
tion;  for  which,  at  his  return, 
solemn  thanks  of  the  States-Oe 
he  established  llie  perpetual  edie 
tlie  office  of  Stttiliholder,  which  ' 
tions  and  tumults:  on  which 
begged  dismission  from  his  post: 
granted,  with  thanks  for  his  seniecw 
invasion  of  the  French,  and  the  ioten4 
among  the  Hollanders,  spread  every  wf 
and  confusinn.  Cornelius,  the  pi 
brotner,  was  imprisoned,  and  com 
exile;  and  a  report  being  raised  that 
be  rescued,  the  mob  armed,  and  i 
prison  where  the  two  brothers 
dragged  them  out,  bnrliaruusly  i 
hung  the  bodies  on  the  gallows, 
to  pieces.  Such  was  the  end  of  Jobsj 
a  man  whose  life  had  been  devoltd  j 
vice  of  his  countr}',  without  any  COMM 
his  own  emolument.  Besides  the  wM 
mentioned,  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  a 
government,  a  translation  of  which. 
The  true  Interest  and  Political  Masi^ 
Republic  of  Holland,  has  been  ft 
London. 

De  Witt's  Land,  part  of  the  ■ 
coast  of  New  Holland,  discovered  bf 
navigator  of  that  name,  in  1628.  It  is 
In  comprehend  aliout  ten  degrees  «l 
and  fifteen  of  longitude.  Many  lo«| 
islands,  were  al'terwards  discorered  i 
coa.st,  by  the  French. 

DEXTER,   adj. 

Dex'trai.,  adj. 

Dextra'lity,  n.  I. 

Dexter'itt,  n.  t. 

Dex'ti^rous,  arf;. 

Dex'terol'sly,  adv.  ^  with  the 
The  right,  not  the  lefi ;  a  term  in  I 
tral  is  a  synonymous  general  term. 
the  state  of  being  on  the  right  hand  : 
lerous  IS,  clever;  expert ;  because  the  ( 
is  generally  more  so  than  the  left. 
My  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  ihe  tUxttr  cheek,  aoil  iha  i 

BouDtl*  jQ  my  «t»Q*i. 

Hi*   wuiJom,  hy   often  «va4ia| 
lurni^d  rathrr  into  a  derttritjf  Xoi^Wet  1 
dAn^rn.  vtUcn  tkry  pMSSod  him,  ihut  iia| 
Jcncv  Ui  prcvenl  and  ranov*  tbem  mHr  «| 

lo  btuiuew  tltstmrnt,  wrighty  ia  dcbaisj 

k%  for  any  tuuiclrs  or  «Vin>,  which  Ad 
Ine  livrr  from  rnabting  tli.'  4fxiral  p«rt», li 
GOO't-ivc  il  diffiurth  iu  virtue  by  m#rr  | 
but  by  its  veins  and  proper  vcuvU- 

If  there  wrrr  a  dRlrmjinale  prepotMKy  | 

and  fucli  Aa  ari«pth  from   a   eoiuuat  rMlj 

we  niigltl  rApcct  the  SAme   in  oOiat  aaii 

parts  aru  also  ditlervnoed  tiy  dtxlnii^,     | 

Tliey  attempted  to  be  knaw^  bia  waM 

Srxtrrity,  | 

Hut  tarn  my  Mndy  «a«  la  cof  tW  \ 

And  dexi'tvmtltf  to  throw  tha  liirky  i 

They  confine  thrmselv#t.  sad  m 

lern  rnuugli  of  the  warra  and  pvodaAa  t 

witL  which  Uiey  content  thaniMlirt. 

For  both  th«ir  dtrltnm 

wiaid. 


N  From  id 
J  tlie  right  fei 
wiJtTtpoc,  hoi 
Tto  receive,  '^' 
1  generally  i 
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Jfnr  ifivtmer,  io  wliicli  yimr  Grace'* 
Ichirfty  eitMte4,»ihcy  were  adopted 
ould  hare  bceo  conducted  witli  more 
m  dtrtfrit]/.  Jum-aa. 

I  in  htfnidry,  ui  appellation  given  to 
lelonss  >o  the  nght  Mde  of  a  shield  or 
|M :  thiu  we  say,  bend  dexter,  dextet 
I 
Ike  title  of  the  «>»ereign  of  Algiers, 

proteciion  of  the  graod  sigiiior.  A 
jder  Ihii  Utie,  was  appointed  by  the 
Ibe  request  of  the  Torkish  soldiers,  m 
le  term  dey,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
p  uncle  by  the  mother's  side.  The 
the  deuomination  is  this  :  the  Turkish 
Insider  the  grand  seignior  as  their  <a- 
liale  as  their  mother,  by  which  they 
bed  and  maintained;  and  'Jic  dey  as 
«  of  the  state,  and  consequently  the 

II  who  »n  nnder  bis  dominion.    See 

ITTES,  n.  f.  Oui/Satrvc-  A  mnrbid 
li  of  urioe ;  a  filial  coUiquatioa  by  the 
IMtgci. 

Mc  of  Oiat  »ecK<ian  nuj  accompany  the 
ai  in  fluiea,  hectic  iwcau  and 
ind  athft  Riiitumpuont. 

Derlmm't  Phgaioo-TkeOiags . 
tt  tbc  Saifla  and  dropay,  prodaced   by 
•r  ipiritaoiu  liquors,  it  explained 
inverted  motioni  of  the  lymphatic 
Darwm, 

from  tut,  through,  and  /3<ui'w, 
immoderate  flow  of  urine.  A 
in  the  class  Deuroses,order  spasmi 
There  are  two  species  of  this  com- 
Nibetes  insipidus,  in  which  there  is  a 
idiM  difdtvge  of  limpid  unne,  of  its 
■ly  taste ;  and  diabetes  mellitus,  in 
)  uhne  is  very  sweet,  and  contains  a 
tcity  of  sugar. 

OL'ICAL,  adj.  \  From  l.at.  dtabolui. 
iiOL.  jSeeDEvii,.  Devilish; 

of  th«  qualities  of  the  deril ;  impious  ; 

Mi»  io  nther  bea<u  observed, 
I  ■agbl  beget  of  iiaMkk  pover, 
I  vi^in,  beyond  the  arnse  of  brute. 

Uillon. 
fbet  of  lying  is  a  <liaMieal  exercise,    and 
|M  It  an  the  devil's  childrco.  Aiy. 

t  bcaaitifal.  and  cannot,  snrc,  be  demons  7 
I.     Tme; 

Hi'a  alvayt  ugly  ;  and  your  Iwauty 
t  juMitml.  'BytK. 

HTLON,  in  pharmacy,  an   emollient 
plaster    composed   of    mucilages   oi 
|m*  drawn  from  certain  plauts.     See 
BT. 

KYDIUM,  R.  f ,    Aiosw&ov.    The  syrup 
M. 

ttl'USTICS,  (I.  I.    AurvTica.  The  doc- 
louitdi. 

!R|],  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  faction 
p.  That  aty  was  divided  into  two  par- 
I  CM  toil«d  an  oligarchy,  and  would 
t  •  km  pertom  employed  in  the  govem- 
""  ~'*  were  for  a  democralical  go- 
Ihe  wiiole  people    should 


hive  a  sliaie.  Tlic  first  were  called  diacrii,  ana 
the  latter  pediaci;  the  latter  inhabiting  the 
lower,  and  the  former  the  tucpov,  or  upper  part 
of  the  city. — The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  that 
Pisistralus  should  be  chief  of  the  diacrii ;  though 
the  scholiast  on  Arislophanes's  comedy  of  The 
Wasps,  affirms  that  Pandion  distributed  the 
quarter  of  the  diacrii  among  his  sons,  and  put 
Lycus  at  their  head. 

DIADELPHIA,  from  i»c  twice,  andaJcX^c^ 
brother,  the  seventeenth  class  in  the  sexual  system, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers  with  two  sets  of  united  sta- 
mina ;  but  this  circumstance  must  not  be  abso- 
lutely depended  on.  They  are  the  papilionacei 
of  'Toumefort,  the  irrtgulares  tetrapetali  of 
Rivinus,  and  the  leguminosa  of  Ray.  See  Bo- 
tany. 

DI'ADEM,  n.i.  )      Ft.diadime;  Span,  and 

Di'*DEMF.D,  iidj.  I  Lai.  diadema;  Gr.  Itaitf/ut, 

from  iiu  :md  liti,  to  bind.      The  fillet,  tiara,  or 

crown  of  monarchs.     See  Crown.     Diademed 

is  crowned. 

And  the  igben  of  bim  wercn  a  Oawme  of  fier,  and 
in  his  heed  manye  dtademyt,  Wiciif,  Apoc,  aix. 

lliou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  band  of  thy  God. 

Imak  laii.  3. 
Tlie  sacred  diadem  in  pieces  rent, 
And  purple  robe  gored  with  many  a  woond. 

Mett<onght  I  aat  in  seat  of  majesty. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Weitminater,     , 
And   in  that  chair  wbure  kings  and    qasens   are 

crowped. 
Where  Henry  and  Damo  Margaret  kneeled  to  na. 
And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem.     Bhaheptan, 
A  crown, 
Oolden  in  show,  i*  but  a  wreath  of  thorns  ; 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights. 
To  him  who  wean  the  regal  diadem.  MiUon, 

A  list  the  coblers*  temples  ties. 

To  keep  the  hair  out  of  their  eye* ; 

From  whence  'tis  plain  the  diadem. 

That  princes  wear,  derives  from  them.       Swift, 

Not  so,  when  diadsmed  with  rays  divine. 

Touched    with  the    flame   that  breaks  from   virtue's 

shrine. 
Her  priestleu  muse  furhiils  the  good  to  die. 
And  opci  the  temple  of  eternity.  Pope, 


What  IS  the  exalution  nf  the  meanest  beggar  from 
a  dunghill  lo  an  earthly  diadem,  when  compared  with 
that  of  human  natnre  fnun  the  grave  to  the  throne  of 
Oad,  By.  Hone,  Ptol.  cxiii.  7. 

And  she,  proud  Auitria'i  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
If  still  she  loves  thee  hoard  that  gem, 
*Tis  worth  thy  vanished  diadem. 

Bynn.     Ode  i*t  Sapoteon. 

Diadem,  in  antiquity,  a  head-band  or  fillet, 
worn  by  Itint^  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty.  It 
wax  made  of  silk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied 
round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends  being 
tied  behind,  and  let  litll  on  the  neck.  It  was 
usually  white  and  plain,  though  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  set  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  !n  latter  times  it  came  to  be 
twisted  round  crowtu,  laurels,  &c.,  and  eveit 
appears  to  have  been  worn  on  divers  pans  of  tb« 
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bedjr.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Oredt, 
at  mentioned  in  tiie  pieceding  article. 

DiASBK,  in  henlaty,  is  applied  to  circles  or 
ijms  serring  to  inclose  the  crowns  of  soTereign 
Minces,  and  to  b(»r  the  globe  and  cross,  or  tne 
neurs-da-lis  for  their  crest.  The  crowns  of 
soTerngns  are  bound,  some  with  a  greater,  and 
•ome  with  a  less  namber  of  diadems.  The  ban- 
dage about  the  heads  of  Moors  on  shields  is  also 
caUed  diadem,  in  blaioning. 

DI'ADROM,  n.  *.  rtm^pyw.  The  time  in 
which  any  particular  motion  is  performed. 

Aftj  it  one  tentb  o{  alin*,  a  Un*  on*  lanth  of  an 
ucii,  u  ioeh  one  leath  of  a  philoK^hical  foot,  •  phi- 
losophiol  foot  one  third  of  ■  pendidan  ;  whow  dw- 
dnrnt,  in  the  letitade  of  forty-fire  depeas,  are  each 
equal  to  oiiie  second  of  time,  or  a  uxtietb  of  a  mianta. 

laeke. 

DliE'RESIS,  n.  * .  Auupfinc-  The  separa- 
tion or  disjunction  of  syllables,  as  aSr. 

Diamii  it  alio  a  kind  of  met^dasa,  or  addition  to 
a  word,  by  dividing  one  lyllabla  into  two;  as  aalae, 
lij  a  dianrif ,  ia  a  word  of  three  syllablae,  instead  of 
anlK.  Or.  A.  Rtu. 

DisBESis,  in  medicine  is  the  consuming  of 
the  Teasels  of  an  animal  body,  when,  from  some 
corroding  cause,  certain  passages  are  made  which 
naturally  ought  not  to  iuTe  been,  or  certain  na- 
tural passages  are  dilated  beyond  their  ordinary 
dimensions,  so  that  the  hnmois  which  ought  to 
have  been  contained  in  the  vessels  ntravaiate 
or  run  out. 

DiicaEsis,  in  surgery,  an  operation  serving 
to  divide  and  separate  die  part  when  the  con- 
tinuiqr  is  a  hindrance  to  the  cute. 

DlyETET£,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
judges,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts;  viz. 
DictetK  deroti,  public  arbitrators,  chosen  by 
lot  to  determine  alt  causes  exceeding  ten  drachms, 
within  their  own  tribe ;  and  from  their  sentence 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  superior  courts.  And 
dictetae  diallecterii,  private  arbritators  from 
whose  sentence  there  lay  no  appeal.  They  al- 
ways took  an  oath  to  administer  justice  without 
partiality. 

DIAGLYPHICA,  the  art  of  cutting  or  en- 
graving figuraion  metals,  such  as  seals,  intaglios, 
matrices  of  letters,  &c.,  or  coins  for  metals.  See 
Ehoraving. 

DIAGNO^TrCK,n.t.  &myivtatm.  A  symp- 
tom by  which  a  disease  is  distingui;ihed.  Used 
also  figuratively. 

One  of  OUT  phyiiciant  prored  disappointed  of  his 
pngnosticks,  or  rather  ^agmticki. 

Honey  oa  Cotuumptknu 

DIAG'ONAL,  «/;.  &n.<.  >      Fr.    diagonal, 

DlAO'OHALLT,  Wv.  J*  -        - 


vMCk  '•o  ^"^  T'"'*  *»  angle.    A  1 
from  one  angle  of  a  square  to  another 

The  Donstnsitj  of  the  badger  b  ill^con 

with  iotne  disadTantage ;  the  abortne*> 

into  the  legs  of  one  aide,  that  might  ban 

properly  ]^oed  apoo  ths  Jiagimml  noreii. 

Onmm't  Fid^ 

When  a  Ban  baa  in  hie  mind  the  ideao 
vix.  the  aide  and  iinfmnl  of  a  aqoare.  i 
dja^Moi  is  as  inch  long,  ha  may  have  thei 
the  liivisioa  of  that  line  into  a  cettaia 
eqoal  parts. 


All  iotts  of  itsoe  fni»p«a«id  of  graaulei 
and  rive  in  any  directiaB,  aa  wall  ia  a  pel] 
or  in  a  iiagtml,  aa  horiagouUy  and  paial 
side  of  the  stiata.  1 

If  a  region  of  air  be  gradoally  removed  I 
to  sooth,  it  woald  also  binr  diafsaaHy  bi 
aeith  and  east. 

DiAGOvaL,  in  geometry,  a  right  lii 
acrou  a  quadrihttaral  figure,  from  one 
another;  by  some  called  the  diameu 
others  the  diametral,  of  the  figure.   I 

METRT. 

DIAGORAS,  sumamed  the  Atheist 
the  ninety-first  Olympiad.  He  was  nO 
of  Athens,  but  he  taught  there.  He  li 
posed  a  poem  which  a  certain  poet  si 
him.  He  sued  the  thief,  who  swore  ii 
own,  and  obtained  fame  by  it.  Tbij 
Diagoras  to  deny  a  Providence.  The  I 
summoned  him  to  give  an  account  of 
trine.  He  ded,  and  they  set  a  price 
head,  promisiug  a  reward  to  any  wh 
kill  him;  but  he  took  shipping, 
wrecked. 

DI'AGRAM,  n. «.  Ataypanfia.  A  4 
of  geometrical  figures;  a  mathematica! 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  i 
demonstration  in  the  mathematics  ;  very  s 
the  diagram,  bat  failing  is  the  mechanic  o[ 

Why  do  not  these  persons  make  a  iiagta 
cogitative  lines  and  angles,  and  demons! 
properties  of  perception  and  appetite,  aa  pis 
kiraw  the  other  properties  of  triangles  and 


DIAGRY'DIATES,  n.».  From  I 
rudium.  Strong  purgatives  made  will 
dium. 

AU  cholerick  humours  ought  to  be  eva 
diagrgdiata,  mixed  with  tartar,  or  some  acii 
from  Gr.  Itaytt-    barb  powder. 
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H.t.  "x  Lai.  iio/e,  belonging  to  the 
latc,  f  day.  ADinstnuneDtforaiark- 
MOt  1  ing  the  hour  of  the  day.  Dial- 
ST.      3  ting    is    the    art    of   making 

af  wiadovr*  ud  deUghtinl  bowic*. 
top  a  AaA  lold  th<^  boure*. 

SptnuT.  Faerie  Qiueiw. 
iXrmtn,  ib«  lime  of  life  U  ihort : 
ibu  thoruwM  baxJy  «ere  too  lung, 
fe  did  ride  upon  a  AaT*  point 
■(  u  the  arrival  of  ao  boor. 

Slulup-n.  Henry  IV. 

ilHnaiy  ia  ilia  aiU  of  iiaUiitg  or  osviga- 
tke  tnie  VftLem  or  earth's  motion. 
Betkdry. 

U  u*  Ibai  ibe  two  friendi,  bciog  rach  of 
Md  of  a  ma^etical  needle,  made  a  kind 
» fflscribia^  it  with  the  foar-aail-twenty 
caaimer  as  ifie  hoar«  of  the  day 
t|MB  the  ordinary  iM-flatt. 

Adduott'i  Spectator. 

>,  by  tlie  geomrtriek  considerations 
m  iemtkd  out  rules  to  mark  out  the  irrvfco. 
t  Ibe  abadoss  ia  all  latitudes,  and,  on  all 
Moson. 

ia]  it  deri»e<l  from  tfieLatin  di«,  day, 
indicala  tlie  hour  of  the  day,  the  an- 
alled  it  iciathenuin,  from  in  efTecl 
itow. 

.Lijrc  may  be  defined  the  art  of  draw- 
on  the  suHiice  of  any  given  body, 
ane  or  curved.  Dy  the  Greeks  and 
til  an  if  called  ^omonica,  and  acia- 
SUte  It  ditlinguishes  the  hotirs  by  the 
the  ^otnon. 

•ft  it  of  eteat  antiquity,  for  ne  read  in 
ITiii.  B,  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  who  began 
X)  yean  before  Alexander,  and  within 
n  of  the  building  of  Rome. 
kg  the  ancients  Anaximenei  the  Mile- 
llties,  are  Mid  to  bare  made  diali;  and 
iCDtioos  one  made  by  the  ancient  C'hal- 
m  Ekrocui,  on  a  reclining  plane  almost 
the  e<)uator. 

tichtu  of  Samot  inrcntcd  the  hemi- 
lial,  and  there  were  at  the  san>e  time 
encal  ones,  with  a  needle  for  a 
The  discus  of  Aristarchui  was  an 
ilwl,  with  its  rim  raised  up  all 
Dt  (he  shadow  from  tlrctchlDg 

I  li«fc>re  the  Romans  became  ac- 
fdials.   I'hc  first  sun-dial  at  Kome 
IPapiriuf  Cursor,  about  the  year  of 
fttfore  which  time,  «ay>  Pliny,  there 
nt  any  reckonin,;  of  time  but  by  the 
(setting  :  it  was  si't  up  at  or  near 
"       BUS,  but  was  tery  inaccurate. 
tatlet  M.  V.-ilenui   Messala, 
hi  out  of  Sicily  another  dial, 
nl  ti :  , '  tw  the  rosuiim ;  but 

«A<  ;  i,)r  that  latitude  it  did 

h«  lioM  tmly.  Tbey  made  use  of  it  for 
I.  VU. 


ninety-nine  years ;  till  Martius  Philippus  set  up 
another  more  exact. 

6.  The  first  professed  writer  on  dialling  is  Cla- 
vius :  who  demonstrates  both  the  theory  and  the 
operations,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  ma- 
thematicians ;  but  n  ith  so  much  intricacy,  that 
few  perhaps  ever  read  them  all.  Dochales  and 
Ozanom  give  much  simpler  demonstrations  in 
their  Courses,  and  NV'oltius  in  his  Elements. 
M.  t'icatd  has  given  a  new  inulhod  of  inakinK 
large  dials,  by  calculating  the  hour  lines;  und 
M.  Dela  Hire,  in  his  Dialling,  printed  in  1683, 
a  geometncal  method  of  drawin;;  hour  line«  from 
certain  points  determined  by  observation.  Kbcr- 
hardus  Welpcnis,in  162,3,  publishe<I  his  Dialling, 
in  which  he  lays  down  a  method  of  diawing  tlie 
primary  dials  on  a  very  easy  foundation.  Tlie 
same  foundation  i:i  described  at  length  by  Seba.s- 
tian  Muiister.in  his  KudimentaMathematica,  pub- 
lished in  15  jl. 

7.  Sturmius,in  1672,  published  a  new  edition 
of  Welperus's  Dialling,  with  the  addition  of  a 
whole  second  part,  about  inclining  and  declinirtg 
dials,  &c.  In  170U  tli«  same  vrark,  with  Stur- 
mitu's  additions,  was  republished,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fourth  part,  containing  Picard's  and 
De  la  Hire's  inetho<ls  of  drawing  large  dials. 
Piterson,  M  ichael  and  Muller,  have  each  written 
on  dialling  in  German;  Coetsius,  in  his  Hoiolo- 
giographia  Plana,  printixl  in  1689;  Gauppenius 
in  his  Cnomouica  ftlecbanica  ;  Bion  in  his  V%6 
of  Mathematical  instruments;  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Ferguson  in  his  .Select  Lectures;  Mr.  Emeraoa 
in  his  Dialling ;  and  Mr.  W.  Jones  in  his  Instru- 
mental Dialling,  &c. 

DFriXITlOKS. 

R.  A  diid  IS  a  surface,  generally  plane,  upon 
which  lines  are  described  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  shadow  of  a  wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of 
another  plane,  erected  perpendicularly  on  the 
former,  may  show  the  time  ol  ili^day. 

9.  The  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time 
of  the  day  is  found  i>  called  the  slile  of  the  dial, 
which  mus't  be  panllel  to  the  earth'^  axis ;  and 
the  line  on  which  the  said  plane  is  erected  ia 
called  the  subshle. 

10.  The  ang'.e  included  be'vieen  the  lubstile 
and  Hile  is  called  the  e!eiruton,  or  height,  of  tb« 
stile. 

11.  Dials,  the  planes  of  which  are  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  tlie  boriion,  arc  called  horizontal 
dials ;  and  those  which  have  their  planes  ii«i- 
pendicular  to  the  pltme  of  the  liuiiion,are  called 
vertical,  or  erect,  dials. 

1}.  Erect  dials,  the  planes  of  which  directly 
front  the  north  or  south,  are  called  direct  north, 
or  south,  dials  :  all  other  erect  dials  are  called 
decliners,  because  their  planes  are  turned  away 
from  the  north  or  south. 

13.  Dials,  the  planes  of  which  are  neither  pa- 
rallel nor  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  llie  horiion, 
are  called  inclining  or  reclining  diali,  accoiding 
as  their  planes  make  acute   or  obtuse  aogie* 
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with  the  horizon;  and,  ir  their  planes  are  atso 
turned  aside  from  lacing  tlie  soutii  or  nurtli,  tliey 
are  called  declining  inclining,  or  dcclininj;  reclin- 
ing, diaN. 

14.  The  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
witli  that  of  the  meridian,  passing  throu<;!i  the 
ttile,  i»  called  tiie  meridian  of  the  dial,  or  the 
hour  line  of  XII. 

15.  Meridians,  the  planes  of  which  pass 
through  the  ttile,  and  make  angles  uf  15°,  30°, 
45°,  60°,  75°,  and  90°,  with  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  which  marks  the  hour  line  of  XII,  are 
called  hour  circles ;  and  their  intersections  with 
the  plane  of  the  dial  are  called  hour  lines. 

16.  In  alt  declining  dials  the  substile  makes 
an  angle  with  the  hour  line  of  XII.,  and  this 
angle  is  called  the  distance  of  tlie  substile  from 
the  meridian. 

17.  The  declining  plane's  difference  of  longi- 
tude is  tlie  angle  formed  at  the  intersection  of  the 
stile  and  plane  of  the  dial,  by  two  meridians ;  one 
of  which  passes  through  the  hour  line  of  XII, 
and  the  other  through  the  subslile. 

Principles  OF  Dialling. 

18.  If  the  whole  earth,  aPe  p,  fig.  1,  plate  I.» 
were  transparent  and  hollow,  like  a  sphere  of 
glass,  and  had  its  equatordirided  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts  by  so  many  meridian  semicircles,  a, 
b,  r,  d,  t,f,  g,  &c.,one  of  which  is  the  geoj^ra- 
phical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  Ixindoo, 
(which  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  a) ;  and  if 
the  hour  of  XII  were  marked  at  the  equator, 
both  upon  that  meridian  and  the  opposite  one, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  hours  in  oraer  on  the 
rest  of  the  meridians,  those  meridians  would  be 
the  hour  circles  of  London :  then,  if  the  sphere 
had  an  opaque  axis,  as  1'  K/i,  terminating  in  the 
poles  V  and  ji,  the  shadow  of  the  axis  would  fall 
ujion  every  particular  meridinn  and  limir  when 
the  sun  caiiic  lo  the  plane  of  the  op]-K)s.lte  nieri- 
dian,  and  would  c»nse<(uently  show  the  time  at 
London,  anil  ut  all  other  places  on  the  meridian 
of  London. 

19.  If  this  sphere  were  cut  through  the  middle 
by  a  solid  plane,  A  HC  I),  in  the  r.itional  horizon 
of  lx>n(lon,  one-half  of  the  axis  K  I*  would  he 
above  the  plane,  and  the  other  half  below  it ; 
and,  if  stiai;.;!.!  lines  were  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  plaiK'  to  those  points  where  its  circum- 
forcnec  is  cut  by  the  hour  circles  of  the  spln-re, 
those  lines  uould  be  the  lio>ir  lines  of  a  horizon- 
tal iliul  fur  1/Midon :  for  the  sliailow  of  the  axis 
would  fall  upon  caili  particnl.ir  hour  line  of  the 
dial  wlien  it  I'ell  iipiiii  tlie  like  hour  circle  of  the 
si)li(re. 

20.  If  the  plane  which  ruts  the  sphere  be  up- 
ri'.'ht,  a-i  .Al-C(;,  li-.  2.  touehini;  tlie  i;iven 
I)Kice(I.ontlon)  at  V,  and  dircclly  fining  the  me- 
ridian (if  l.<in(lon,  it  will  then  heiomr  the  plane 
of  an  en-ct  direct  sv.uth  dial;  and  if  ri^ht  hues 
be  drawn,  from  its  ceiilns  1".  to  tliost'  points  of 
ilH  oirnimrerenre  where  the  hour  circh'S  of  the 
spln-ie  lilt  it,  ihese  will  In-  lli>'  liniir  lines  of  a 
^'■itual  or  diri'ii  v.iitli  dial  lor  l.i>ndon,  to  wbuli 
the  hours  are  to  he  set,  as  in  the  finua-,  anil  the 
lowir  h.df,  V.p,  of  till-  axis  will  ciM  a  .sh.idow 
on  ihu  hour  of  the  day  ni  this  dial,  at  the  same 
tiiu<>    that  it    would    fall    upon    the   like    hour 


circle  of  the  spheie  if  the  dial  plane  weieka^ 
zontal. 

21.  If  the  plane  (still  being  the  meridiin)bi 
made  to  incline,  or  recline,  any  given  nvnihr 
of  degrees,  the  hour  circles  of  the  sphere  si 
still  cut  the  edge  of  the  plane  in  those  poit 
to  which  the  hour  lines  must  be  drawn  ttni^ 
from  the  centre;  and  the  axis  of  the  spm 
vrUl  cast  a  shadow  on  these  lines  at  the  lespem 
hours. 

33.  The  same  will  be  the  case  if  the  pbaek 
made  to  decline  by  any  given  number  mitpfa 
from  the  meridian  towaras  the  east  or  west:  pa 
vided  the  declination  be  len  than  9(f,  or  dl 
recliriation  be  less  than  the  eo-Iatitude  of  tli 
place ;  and  the  axis  of  the  sphere  will  be  a  p» 
mon,  or  stile,  for  the  dial.  But  it  cannot  k 
a  gnomon  when  the  declinatiou  is  quite  90^, 
nor  when  the  reclination  is  equal  to  the  e^ 
latitude ;  because,  in  tliese  two  cases,  the 
has  no  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  ibL 
And  thus  it  appears  that  the  plane  of  eveiy  Si 
represents  the  plane  of  some  great  circle  upraAi 
earth ;  and  the  gnomon  the  earth's  axis,  wbete 
it  be  a  fine  wire,  as  in  the  above  figures,  w  Al 
edge  of  a  thin  plate,  as  in  the  commoD  hsi 
tal  dials. 

23.  The  whole  earth,  as  to  iu  bulk,  is  V«i 
point,  if  compared  to  its  distance  from  the 
and  therefore,  if  a  small  sphere  of  glasa  beplMi 
upon  any  part  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  so  tal  'M 
axis  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  aad  it 
sphere  have  such  lines  upon  it,  and  such  pbM 
within  it,  as  above  described,  it  will  shmr  da 
hours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were  placed  < 
the  earth's  centre, and  the  shell  of  the  eaithwens 
transparent  as  glass. 

24.  lint  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  i 
hollow  sphere  of  glass,  perfectly  true,  bluws 
round  a  solid  plane;  or,  if  it  were,  we  cocli 
not  get  at  the  plane  within  the  glass  to  stt  it  a 
any  given  |M>.sition  ;  we  make  use  of  a  wire  svlr^re 
to  ex[>lain  the  principles  of  dialling,  by  ji  ■•  r; 
twcuty-four  semicircles  together  at  the  pole.<.  .i 
puttiii'.;  a  thin  Hat  plate  of  brass  within  it.  a.  .i 
shown  in  the  preceiling  figures. 

DltLl.ING   BY  THE  TrRRESTBIAl  GtOH 

2,5.  A  common  globe  of  twelve  inches  dun-.- 
ter  has  gener;dly  twenty-ftiur  meridian  semicirelw 
drawn  ujioii  it.  If  such  a  globe  be  elevated  t'tKe 
latitude  of  any  given  place,  and  turned  :ibou'. 
until  one  of  these  meridians  cut  the  hor:«n  ir. 
the  north  ]ioinl,  where  the  hour  of  XII  i<  vj;- 
posi'il  lo  he  marked,  the  rest  of  the  raerid!a:i<»'.ll 
cut  the  horizon  at  the  respective  distances  of  il 
the  other  hours  from  XU.  And  if  the*).'  poina 
of  distanre  be  marked  on  the  horizon,  ao<l  At 
globe  l<e  taken  out  of  the  horizon,  and  a  llit 
board  or  plate  lie  put  into  its  place.i-ven  with  tS' 
surface  ot  the  horizon;  then  if  straight  liiiM  )t 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Ixianl,  ti>  l'<»>* 
poiiils  of  distance  on  the  horizon  which  wi  r  cii'. 
by  the  si-iiiicirclcs;  these  lines  will  Iv  th-  h  jr 
lines  of  a  horizontil  dial  for  that  latiluiie,l!i>'»:.r 
of  whose  uiionum  must  be  in  the  very  s.im.'  *•■'»*■ 
tioii  in  which  the  axis  of  the  globe  was  bi  ii  re  i: 
was  taken  out  of  the  liurizon  :  that  i<,  lh>  .-noiixm 
must  make  an  angle  with  the  plane  ol  the  iliii. 
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I  to  the  Ulitude  of  the  place  for  which  the 
I  mxic 

irthe  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the 
tituile  of  the  pvcn  plncr,  nnd  any  meridian 
lit  to  the  norlli  point  of  the  horlion,  the 
I  roendiuu  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
ldistance5  of  all  the  hour<i  from  XII, for 
•OHih  dial,  thp  (rnomon  of  which  must 
^tn  angle  with  tlie  pUiie  of  the  dial  equal  to 
'  r  of  the  place;  and  the  hours  on 
tb*  placed  in  a  direction  contrary 
in  which  they  stand   on  the  horizontal 

I.  Dot  if  the  globe  have  more  than  twenty- 

lefidian  semicircles  upon  it,  we  must  take 

[lowing  method  for  making  horizontal  and 

Ik  dials: — Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of 

■hoe, and  turn  the  globe  until  any  particular 

Hian  (auppose  the  first)  comes  to  the  north 

■  of  the  horizon,  and  the  opposite  meridian 

lut  the  honion  in  the  south.      Then  set  the 

index  to  the  uppermost  XII  on  its  circle, 

the  globe  westward   until   J  5°  of  the 

pan  uiKfertbe  brazen  meridian,  and  the 

index  will   be  at  I,  for  tlie  sun  moves  16° 

hour),  and  the  first  meridian  will  cut  the 

in  the  rtamber  of  deirrees  from  the  north 

that  I  is  distant  from  XII.     Turn  on  until 

IS*  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  bra- 

Biridiao,  and  the  hour  index  will  then  be 

*  ud  the  first  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon 

I  mimber  of  degi<t>es  that  n  i«  distant  from 
•till  to,  by  makintr  15^  of  the  equator  pass 

■  the  bnzcn  meridian  for  every  liour,  the 
Mndian  of  the  globe  will  cut  the  horizon 
teowei  of  all  the  hours  from  XII  to  VI, 
blw  0(1';  and  then  the  distances  of  XI, 
»Vni,  VII,  and  VI,  in  the  forenoon  will 
•  OBc  from  XII,  as  the  distance  of  I,  II, 

II  I    ...,i  \'j^  jn  (1,^,  afternoon  :  and  these 
lied  through  the  centre,  will  give 

:..>ar  lines  on  the  other  half  of  the 

<  Ttank*  a  horieontal  dial  for  the  latitude 
Mdon,  which  is  5 1'^  30' norUi,  elevate  the 
pole  of  the  globe  51°  30*  above  the  north 
of  the  horizon ;  and  then  turn  the  globe, 
Ike  first  meridian  (which,  on  the  British 
Riul  globe,  is  that  of  London),  cuts  the 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  set  the  hour  in- 
I  XII  at  noon.  Then  turning  the  globe 
ntd  until  the  index  points  successively 
11,111,  IV,  V,  and  V'l,  in  the  aflemoon,or 
14',  30',  4.%",  60",  75°,  and  90°  of  tlie 
r  the  brazen  meridian,  the  first 
obe  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
of  degrees  fiom  the  nortli 
the  east.  viz.  11|,  24),  .10^,  53|.  71^ 
D;  which  are  the  reniwctive  distances  of 
hours  from  .XII  u|ion  tlie  plane  of  the 
To  truisfer  thete,  and  the  rest  of  the 
I  to  •  honzniital  plane,  draw  the  parallel 
lines  ur,  and  ttb,  fig.  3,  upon  that  pUne, 
Irao  cadi  other  as  is  equal  to  the  intended 
■i  <(  IIm  gaocoon  or  ttile  of  the  dial,  and 
see  inelndM  between  them  will  be  iheine- 
or  twelve  o'clock  line  on  the  dial.  Cross 
cndaa  it  right  angle*  witli  the  six  o'clock 
i,aadMUiiif  one  foot  of  the  eompoMe*  in 


the  intersection  a,  as  a  centre,  describe  the  qua- 
drant ke  with  any  convenient  nulius  or  opening 
of  the  compasses ;  then  setting  one  foot  in  the 
intersection  <>,  as  a  centre,  with  the  same  radius 
describe  the  quadrant  J'h,  and  divide  each  qua- 
drant into  ninety  equal  parts  or  degrees,  as  in  tlie 
figure. 

29.  As  the  hoar  lines  a(«  less  distant  from  each 
other  about  noon  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
dinl,  it  is  best  to  have  the  centres  of  these  qua- 
drants at  a  little  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  dial  plane,  on  the  side  opposite  to  XII,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  hour  distances  thereabouts, 
under  the  same  angles  on  the  plane.  Thus  the 
centre  of  the  plane  is  at  C,  but  the  centres  of  the 
quadrants  ore  at  u  and  b.  I.ay  a  ruler  over  the 
point  b,  and  (keeping  it  there  for  the  centre  of  nil 
the  afternoon  hours  in  the  quadrant/'A),  draw  the 
hour  line  of  I  through  tl°30'in  the  quadrant ; 
the  hour  line  of  II  through  24°  30';  of  III 
through 3fl°  .V;  IV  through  53°  SC;  and  V  through 
7 1°  4' :  and,  because  the  sun  rises  about  four  in 
the  morning  on  the  longest  days,  at  London,  con- 
tinue the  hour  lines  of  IV  and  V  in  the  afternoon 
through  the  centre  b  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dial. 

30.  the  other  quadrant  is  now  to  he  divided, 
but  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  same  minute  pro- 
cess need  not  be  gone  through  in  doing  so,  as  the 
divisions  already  laid  down  may  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  the  quadrant  e/c;  as  the  labor  of  divid- 
ing both  may  l)e  much  shortened  by  working 
from  a  scale,  having  a  line  of  chords  upon  it,  as 
will  be  shown  presently. 

31.  If  a  plate  similar  to  this  triangle  be  made 
as  thick  as  the  distance  between  the  lines  ac  and 
bd,  and  set  upright  between  them,  touching  at  a 
and  b,  its  hypolhcnuse  a  g  will  be  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  world,  when  the  dial  is  truly 
set ;  and  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hour  of  tlie 
day. 

32.  To  make  an  erect  direct  south  dial,  fig. 
4,  elevate  the  pole  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
and  profepd  in  all  respects  as  above  for  the  ho- 
rizontal dial,  and  from  VI  m  the  rooming  to  VI 
in  the  afternoon  ;  only  the  hours  must  be  reversed, 
as  in  the  figure;  anct  the  hypothcnuse  ag,  of  the 
gnomon  u  g  A,  must  make  an  angle  with  the 
dial-plane  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place. 
As  the  sun  can  shine  no  longer  on  this  dial  than 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  having  any  more  than 
twelve  hours  upon  it. 

33.  To  make  a  direct  dial,  declining  from  the 
south  towards  the  east  or  west,  elevate  tlie  pole 
to  the  Utitude  of  the  place,  and  screw  the  qua- 
drant of  altitude  to  the  zenith.  Tlien,  if  the  dial 
decline  towards  the  E.  (which  we  shall  suppose  it 
does),  count  in  the  horizon  the  degrees  of^dccli- 
nutioii,  from  the  K.  point  towards  the  N.  and 
bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  to  that  de- 
cree of  declination  at  which  tne  reckoning  ends. 
Then  bring  any  particular  meridian  of  the  globe 
(suppo-u-  the  lirsl)  directly  under  llie  gmiUiated 
edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  s<.'l  the  hour  to  XII  at  noon.  Tli»n,  kivpmg 
the  quailninl  of  altitude  at  lli>!  dciffce  of  decli- 
nation m  tlie  horizon,  tutn  the  i:lobe  rostwaid 
on  its  axis,  and  observe  the  degrtKS  cut  bv  ih( 
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tint  meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  (counted 
from  the  zenith),  as  the  hour  circle  comes  to  XI, 
X,  IX,  &c^  in  the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  30, 45,  8cc. 
degrees  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  braien 
meridian  at  these  hours  respectively ;  and  the  de- 
grees then  cut  in  tlie  quadrant  by  the  first  meri- 
dian, are  tlie  respective  distances  of  the  forenoon 
hours  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

34.  Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  round  the  zenith  until  it 
comes  to  the  degree  in  the  horizon  opposite  to 
that  where  it  was  placed  before ;  namely,  as  far 
from  the  W.  point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  S. 
as  it  was  set  at  first  from  the  E.  point  towards  the 
N. ;  and  turn  the  globe  westwattl  on  its  axis,  un- 
til the  first  meridian  comes  to  the  brazen  meri- 
dian again,  and  the  hour  index  to  XII ;  then, 
continue  to  turn  the  globe  westward,  and  as  the 
index  points  to  the  afternoon  hours,  I,  II,  III, 
&c.,  or  as  15°,  30%  45',  &c.,  of  the  equator 
pass  under  the  braien  meridian,  the  first  meri- 
dian will  cut  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  re- 
spective number  of  degrees  from  the  zenith  that 
each  of  these  hours  is  from  XII  on  the  dial.  And 
when  the  first  meridian  goes  off  the  quadrant  at 
the  horizon  in  the  forenoon,  the  hour  index  shows 
the  time  when  the  sun  will  come  upon  this  divL , 
and  when  it  goes  off  the  quadrant  in  the  afternoon, 
the  index  will  point  to  the  time  when  the  sun  goes 
off  the  dial.  Having  thus  found  all  the  hour  dis- 
bmces  from  XII,  lay  them  down  upon  the  dial 
plane,  either  by  dividing  a  semicircle  into  two 
quadrants  of  90°  each  (beginning  at  the  hour 
Mne  of  XII),  or  by  the  line  of  chords,  as  above 
directed. 

35.  In  all  declining  dials,  the  line  on  which 
ihe  stile  or  gnomon  stands  (commonly  called  the 
substile  line)  makes  an  angle  with  the  twelve 
o'clock  line,  and  fiUls  among  the  forenoon  hour 
lines,  if  the  dial  declines  towards  the  K ;  and 
among  the  afternoon  hour  lines,  when  the  dial 
declines  towards  the  W.  that  is,  to  the  left  hand 
from  the  twelve  o'clock  line  in  the  former  case, 
and  to  the  right  hand  from  it  in  the  latter. 

36.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  substile  from 
the  twelve  o'clock  line,  if  the  dial  declines  from 
the  S.  towards  the  K.  count  the  degrees  of  the  de- 
clination in  the  horizon  from  the  K.  point  toward 
the  N.  and  bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  to  that  degree  of  declination  where 
the  reckoning  ends ;  then,  turn  the  globe  until 
the  first  meridian  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  like  num- 
ber of  degrees,  counted  from  the  S.  point  toward 
tlie  E.  and  the  quadrant  and  the  first  meridian 
will  then  cross  one  another  at  right  angles ;  and  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  whieli  are  m- 
tcrcepted  between  the  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  substile  line  from  the 
twelve  o'clock  line  ;  and  the  number  of  dcjjrees  o  f 
the  lirst  meridian,  which  are  interccpti^d  btt»eon 
the  quadrant  and  the  N.  pole,  is  equal  to  the 
elevation  of  the  stile  above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

37.  If  the  dial  declines  westward  from  the  S., 
count  that  declination  from  the  K.  point  of  the 
horizon  towards  the  S.  and  bring  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  to  llie  degree  in  the  hur.zon  at  which  tlic 
reckoning  ends ;  both  for  finding  the  forenoon 
hcurs,  and  distance  of  the  substile  from  the  meri- 
dian :  and  for  the  afternoon  hours,  bring  the  qua- 


drant to  the  opposite  denree  in  the  botiaog, 
namely,  as  fitr  from  the  W.  towards  the  N.  ind 
then  proceed  in  all  respects  as  abore. 

38.  Thus  when  our  declining  dial  is  finisfaol, 
we  have  four  dials,  viz.  1 .  A  north  dial  declining 
eastward  by  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  2.  A 
north  dial  declining  the  same  number  west;  1 
A  south  dial,  declining  east;  and,  4.  A  tooth 
dial  declining  west;  only  placing  the  proper 
number  of  hours,  and  the  stile  or  gnomon  re- 
spectively, upon  each  plane.  For,  in  the  S.  W. 
plane,  the  substilar  line  falls  among  the  aftemooa 
nours;  and  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  same  declination, 
among  the  forenoon  hours,  at  equal  distance) 
from  XII.  And  so  all  the  morning  hours  on  tb 
W.  decliner,  will  be  like  (he  afternoon  hours  at 
the  E.  decliner ;  and  the  S.  W.  decliner,  the  N.  E. 
decliner,  by  only  extending  the  hour  lines,  ttile 
and  substile,  quite  through  the  centre :  the  aiii 
of  the  stile  (or  edge  that  casts  the  shadow  on  lb 
hour  of  the  day),  being  in  all  dials  whatever 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  coom- 
quently  pointing  towards  the  north  pole  of  tkf 
heaven  in  north  latitudes,  and  towards  the  naA 
pole,  in  south  latitudes. 

Metdod  of  constkucting  DiALLiao  Lho. 

39.  Describe,  with  any  opening  of  die  ee» 
passes,  as  E  A,  fig.  5,  according  to  the  inteaM 
length  of  the  scale,  the  circle  A  D  C  B,  and  caa 
it  at  right  angles  by  the  diameters C  E  A  andDK 
B ;  divide  the  quadrant  A  B  first  into  9  equal  pm, 
and  then  each  part  into  10;  so  shall, the  qoadiM 
be  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees.  Ditt 
the  right  line  A  K  0  for  the  chord  of  this  qiudnm; 
and,  setting  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in  the  fom 
A,  extend  the  other  to  the  several  divisions  of  ike 
quadrant,  and  transfer  these  divisions  to  the  line 
A  F  B  by  the  arcs  10,  20,  30,  &c.,  and  this  will 
be  a  line  of  chords,  divided  into  90  unequil 
parts. 

40.  Divide  the  quadrant  C  I)  into  90  e<)<ul 
parts,  and  from  each  point  of  division  draw  nM 
lines,  asi,k,l,  &c.,  to  the  line  (."  E;  all  |)erfiii»ii- 
cular  to  that  line,  and  parallel  to  D  K,  wbidi 
will  divide  EC  into  a  line  of  sines  ;  and  aithouck 
thesi>  are  seldom  put  among  the  dialling  lines ci 
a  scale,  yet  tliey  assist  in  drawing;  the  line  of  Ij- 
titudes.  For  if  a  ruler  be  laid  upon  the  pout 
D,  and  over  each  division  in  the  line  uf  sines,  it 
will  divide  the  (|uadrant  C  U  into  90  unequal 
parts, as  lia  IWi,  Sic  ,  shown  by  the  risiht  lines  li«. 
20  /(,  30  r,  &c.,  drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  rultr. 
If  the  riu;ht  line  U  C  l>c  drawn,  subtenJini;  this 
quadrant  and  the  nearest  distances,  Bu,  lih,  li.-. 
&c.,  be  taken  in  the  compasses  from  H,  an.l  ^tt 
U|>on  this  line  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  f«: 
tlie  line  of  chords,  it  will  make  a  line  of  latituiii<4 
UC,  equal  in  len<;th  to  the  line  of  chords  .\  K, 
and  an  equal  number  of  divisions,  but  very  unr- 
(jual  as  to  their  leni{ths. 

41 .  Draw  the  rik;ht  line  1)  G  A,  subtendin;  tne 
quadrant  DA;  an>l  parallel  to  it,  draw  the hgM 
line  r  i,  touching  the  quadrinl  D  It  at  the  nume- 
ral ll'.;ure  3.  Divide  this  quadrant  mto  sii 
equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  tec,  and  through  ihf* 
points  of  di  rision  draw  richt  lines  from  the  cent:t 
Kto  the  line  r  t,  which  w  II  divide  it  atlhepainii 
where  tlie  six  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  ni  t» 
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'  liklb  put  of  the  quadrant  be 
ifour  pquil  pans,  right  lines 
Fcviiirt:  thtxiugh  these  points  of 

uiiucd  to  the  line  r  i,  will  diride 
into  qiiartCH. 
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Lists, 

the  easiest  of  kll  mechaiucal  me- 
■Mch  she  best,  when  the  lines  arc 
■nd  nut  only  the  half  hours  and 
E  laid  down  by  all  of  them,  but 
ulc  by  most,  and  every  single  mi- 
|>ere  the  line  of  hours  is  a  foot  in 
;fln>wn  tlie  double  meridian  line 
the  plane  iiitcmledfor  a  hori- 
erotsed  it  at  right  an^lcR  by  the 
^c,  as  in  fi|:-  3,  take  llie  latitude 
)  tlie  compasses,  frrim  the  scale  of 
t  that  extent  from  c  to  e,  and 
ke  six  o'clock  line  :  then,  taking 
Ours  lielwctn  the  points  uf  the 
fic  scale  of  hours,  uith  that  ex- 
on  the  point  t,  and  let  the  other 
Will  upon  the  meridian  line  cd, 
be  (lime  from^  to  b,  and  draw  the 
auifb,  each  of  tliem  will  be  equal 
h*  whole  scale  of  hours.    Then, 
of  t)>e  compasses  in  the  begiu- 
«t  XII, and  extending  the  other 
the  scale,  lay  off  these   extents 
le  afternoon  hours,  and  from  b 
the    forenoon:   this  will  divide 
bf  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vided  kt   1,2,  3,  4,  and  6  ,  on 
may  also  be  laid  down,  if  re- 
lying a  ruler  on  llie  point  c,  draw 
r*  in  the  afternoon,  from  that 
the  dots  at  the  numeral  ficures  1, 
hp  lliiif  de;  and  continue  the  lines 
hrouj;h  the  centre  r,  to  the  other 
tl,  for  the  like  hours  of  the  mom- 
ine,   lay  the  ruler  on  the  point  a, 
last  five  hours  in  the  forenoon 
(*,  i,  4,  3,  3,  I,  on  tlie  line  /  b  ; 
hour  lines  of  V 1 1  and  V'l  1 1  through 
the  other  side  of  the  dial,  for  the 
ll*  evening  ;  and  M.'t  the  hours  to 
fe  lines,  as  in  the  figure.     Lnstly, 
bn  liie  tame  way  as  directed  above 
Mill  dial,  ami  the  whole  will  be 

e  an  erect  wuth  dial,  take  the  co- 
T  place  from  the  snic  of  latiludei, 
Mr!  io  all  retpit'ts  for  the  hour 
bomonlal  dial ;  only  teversintz  the 
.  A,  and  making  the  angle  of  (he 
ijoal  to  die  co-Uiiiude. 

MtTDOn  or  DaawiKO  inr.  Ilota 
Li>es. 

90n«truct  a  horiionlal  dial,  fig.  I, 
tribe  Willi  anv  opening;  of  the  cora- 
jklwo  '     l.r/<andI.Q/;, 

H  Z  •>  the  SIX  o'clock 

B^      '  line,  and  divide 

■  i  t\  parts,  liegin- 

W^^.■'      .'    -i''^)'")R)  only   the 

a  L  to  Ux  SIX  o'clock  tin'.'  need  be 


divided);  then  connect  iie  divisions  which  are 
equi-distant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  lines  Kf/1, 
1  N,  II  O,  G  P,  and  FQ.  Draw  \  Z  for  th.'  liy- 
pothenuse  of  the  stile,  making  the  angle  ^'  i.  K 
equal  to  tlie  latitude  of  the  place ;  and  continue 
tlie  line  V  Z  to  U.  Draw  the  line  R  r  parallel 
to  the  six  o'clock  line,  and  set  oS  the  distance 
a  K  from  Z  to  Y,  the  distance  6  I  from  Z  to  X, 
c  II  from  Z  to  VV,  rf  G  from  Z  to  T, and  e  K  from 
Z»oS.  Then  draw  the  lines  Si,  Tf,Ww,  X  J, 
and  Yy,  each  parallel  to  Rr.  Set  off  the  dis- 
tance y  Y,  from  a  to  11,  and  from  y  to  1 ;  the 
d  istance  i  X  from  6  to  10,  and  from  ^  to  2 ;  to W 
from  c  to  9,  and  from  A  to  3 ;  ( T  from  d  to  8, 
and  from  i  to  4  ;  <  S  from  e  to  7,  and  from  n  to  ."i. 
Then  laying  a  ruler  to  the  centre  '/.,  draw  the 
forenoon  hour  lines  through  the  points  11,  10,9, 
8,  7  ;  and  laying  it  to  the  centre  z,  draw  the  af- 
ternoon lines  through  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5; 
continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of  Vll  and  V'lII 
tlirough  the  centre  Z,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dial,  for  tlie  like  aflerooon  hours  ;  and  the  after- 
noon lines  IV  and  V  through  the  centre  z,  to 
Uie  opposite  side  for  'the  like  morning  hoars. 
Set  the  hours  to  these  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and 
tlieo  erect  the  stile  or  gnomon,  and  the  dial  will 
be  finished. 

46.  II.  To  construct  a  south  dial,  draw  the 
line  V  Z,  making  an  angle  with  the  meridian  Z  L 
equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place ;  and  pro- 
ceed in  all  respects  as  in  the  above  horizontal 
dial  for  the  same  latitude,  reversing  the  hours  as 
in  fig.  4,  and  making  tlie  elevation  of  the  gno- 
mon equal  to  the  co-latitude. 

46.  III.  To  construct  a  north  dial.  See  fig. 
2.  If  the  hour  lines  IV  and  V,  as  also  VII  and 
VIII  on  the  south  dial,  fig.  4,  plate  I.  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  line  Via  VI,  and  the  triangle 
aeh  turned  about  the  point  a,  till  a h  fall  on  a 
XI I  produced,  it  is  evident  a  north  dial  is  thereby 
had.  The  hour  line  for  Vll  in  the  morning  on 
the  south  dial,  when  produced,  forms  the  hour 
line  for  V  in  the  morning  on  the  north  dial :  and 
the  hour  line  for  V  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
south  dial,  forms  the  hoar  line  for  V'll  m  the 
erenini;  on  the  north  dial.  The  manner  of 
placing  llie  characters  for  the  other  hours  is 
therefore  obvious. 

47.  I\'.  To  construct  an  east  dial.  On  the 
eail«ni  side  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  draw  a 
line  A  B,  fig.  3,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  draw 
also  a  line  .\K,  making  with  AD  an  angle 
K  A  B  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude 
of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  made.  Take  a 
point  I)  in  A  K,  and  on  that  point  for  a  centre 
describe  a  circle.  Through  D  draw  EC  per- 
pendicular to  A  k,  thus  the  circle  will  be  divided 
into  four  quadrants  ;  divide  two  of  these  quad- 
rants into  six  equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure. 
Draw  a  straight  line  F  LG  perpendicubr  to  EC, 
the  dmmetcr  of  the  circle,  and  from  the  centre  I) 
through  the  several  divisions,  draw  the  right 
lines  D  IV,  D  V,  D  VI,  D  VII,  D  VIU,  D 
IX,  DX.  DXI.  Through  IV,  V,  VI,VII,l.c.; 
draw  lines  I\',  IV,  V,  \  ,  &c.  parallel  to  K  DC. 
Uistly,  in  D  erect  a  stile  equal  to  the  i.uliiM 
D  I'.,  perpendicular  to  tlic  plariv ;  or  in  two 
little  pieces  perpendicularly  fixed  m  EC,  and 
oiual  to  the  same  D  k',  fit  an  iron  rad  fMnilUl  Io 
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■EC,  flius  will  each  index  at  the  scTcral  hours 

rrojecl  a  shadow  lo  the  rejpcclive  hour  lines  I\' 
V,  V  V,  VI  VI,  &c.    The  east  dial,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, can  only  show  the  hours  till  twelve  o'clock. 

48.  V.  To  construct  a  west  dial.  The  con- 
struction is  perfectly  the  same  as  that  of  an  east 
dial,  only  that  its  situation  is  inverted,  and  the 
hours  arc  written  accordingly.  A  west  dial,  it  is 
obvious,  can  only  be  illuminated  after  noon,  and 
therefore,  joined  with  an  east  dial,  shows  all  the 
hours  of  the  day. 

Op  Universal  Dials. 

49.  I.  The  universal  dial,  invented  by  Pardie, 
fig.  4,  consists  of  three  principal  parts  ;  the  first 
whereof  is  called  the  horizontal  plane  A,  because 
in  practice  it  must  be  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
In  this  plane  is  fixed  an  upright  pin,  which 
enters  into  the  edge  of  the  second  part  DD, 
called  the  meridional  plane ;  which  is  made  of 
two  pieces,  the  lowest  whereof,  B,  is  called  the 
quadrant,  because  it  contiins  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  divided  into  90"  ;  and  it  is  only  into  this 
pari,  near  B,  that  the  pin  enters.  The  other 
piece  is  a  semicircle  D  adjusted  to  the  quad- 
rant, and  turning  in  it  by  a  groove,  for  railing 
and  depressing  the  diameter  R  F  of  the  semi- 
circle, which  diameter  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
instrument.  The  third  piece  is  a  circle,  G, 
divided  on  both  sides  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  which  are  the  hours.  This  circle  is  put 
upon  the  meridional  plane,  so  that  the  axis  t.  F 
may  be  perpendicular  (o  the  circle,  and  the 
point  C  be  the  common  centre  of  the  circle, 
semicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  straight  edge  of 
the  semicircle  is  chamfered  on  both  sides  to 
a  sharp  edge,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
tlie  circle.  Un  one  side  of  the  chamfered  part, 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  laid  down, 
according  to  the  sun's  declination  for  their  res- 
pective days,  and  on  the  other  side  the  last  six 
months.  And  against  the  days  on  which  the 
sun  enters  the  signs,  there  are  straight  lines 
drawn  upon  the  semicircle,  with  die  characters 
of  the  signs  marked  upon  them.  There  is  a 
black  line  drawn  along  ttie  middle  of  the  upright 
edge  of  tlie  quadrant,  over  which  hangs  a  thread 
II,  with  its  plutntnet  I,  for  levelling  the  instni- 
roeiit.  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th 
of  March,  the  upper  surface  of  the  circle  must 
touch  both  the  centre  C  of  the  semicircle,  and 
the  line  of  y  and  d ;  and  from  the  20th  of 
March  to  the  23il  of  September,  the  lower  sur- 
&c«  of  the  circle  must  touch  that  centre  and 
line. 

50.  To  find  the  time  of  day  by  this  dial,  set 
it  on  a  level  place  in  sun-shine,  and  adjust  it  by 
tlic  levelling  screws  k  and  /,  until  the  plumb- 
line  hangs  over  the  bluck  line  upon  tlic  edge  of 
the  quadrant,  and  parallel  to  the  said  edge; 
move  the  leiincircle  in  the  quadrant,  until  ttie 
line  of  y  and  ^  (where  the  circle  touches) 
comes  10  tlie  latitude  of  the  place  in  the  quad- 
rent  :  then  turn  the  whole  meridional  plane  It  I), 
with  its  circle  G,  upuii  the  lioriiuni;il  pl.ine  A, 
uutil  the  islge  of  the  shadow  of  the  circW  falls 
Oa  the  day  uf  llic  monlli  in  the  seinicir(>lo :  iiiid 
IIhui  the  men  iional  plan*  will  he  due  iiortli  and 
wulli;  the  aits  El-  will  b«  |>atallcl  to  the  axis 
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of  the  world,  and  will  cast  a  ahadovvpoaltJ 
true  time  of  the  day  among  the  boon  of^ 
circle. 

51.  When  the  instrument  is  thost 
quadrant  and  semicircle  are  in  the  plant  ( 
meridian,  and  the  circle  is  then  in  (be  { ' 
the  equinoctial.  Therefore  as  tlie  sunni 
the  equinoctial  in  summer  (in  nortlieru  latiti 
and  below  it  in  winter,  the  axis  of  the  MM 
circle  wilt  cast  a  shadow  on  tiie  hour  of  tba  del 
on  the  upper  suKace  of  the  circle,  from  ititM 
of  March  till  the  23d  of  Sepleml>er ;  and  f^ 
the  23d  of  Seplemlwr  to  the  20th  of  Ma 
hour  of  the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  i 
of  the  semicircle  apon  the  lower  surface  I 
circle.  In  the  former  case  the  shadow  of  il 
circle  falls  upon  the  day  of  the  month,  oo  dl 
lower  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  seniic 
and  in  the  latter  case  on  the  upper  pan. 

52.  Tlie  method  of  laying  down  the  i 
and  signs  upon  the  semicircle  is  as  Mh 
Draw  the  right  line  AC  U,  fig.  5,  enutl 
diameter  of  the  semicircle  .\  D  B,  and  en 
the  middle  at  right  angles  with  the  line  ! 
equal  in  length  to  ADB;  then  EC  will  I 
radius  of  the  circle  FCG,  which  is  the  i 
that  of  the  semicircle.     I'poo  E,  as  > 
describe  the  circle  FCG,  on  which  te( 
arcs  C  A  and  C  i,  each  equal  to  334°,  and  i 
them  accordingly  into  that  number  for  the  I 
declination.     Then  laying  the  edge  of  a  j 
over  the  centre  E,  and  also  over  the  sun'i  l' 
nation  for  every  fifth  day  of  each  month,  I 
the  points  on  tlie  diameter  A  B  of  the  sen 
from  a  to  g,  which  are  cat  by  the  rater;] 
there  place  the  days  of  the  months  accoriiT 
answering    to   the    sun's    declinatioits. 
setting   one   foot  of  the  composse* 
extending  the  other  to  a  or  g,  describ 
circle  a  b  c  d  e/g ;  which  divide  irkto 
parts,  and  through  the  points  of  diviAoa  \ 
right  lines  parallel  to  C  D,  for  the  F 
the  signs  (of  which  one  half  are  on  one  i 
the  semicircle,  and  tlie  other  half  on  the  i 
and  set  the  characters  of  the  signs  to  their  | 
lines,  as  in  the  figure. 

53.  II.  The  universal,  or  astronomioM 
noctial  ring-dial  is  an  instrument  tliat  : 
find  out  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  lat 
consists  of  two  flat  rings  or  circles,  i 
four  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  aimI  < 
rate  thickness;   the  outward   ring 
the  meridian  of  the  place  it  is  used  i 
two   divisions   of  90°   each,   oppoMM 
another,  serving  to   let  a  slidirn?  niece  and  ni 
(by  which    the  dial  is  us< 

placed  on  one  side,  from  li  > 

pole,  and  on  the  other  side  lo  llie  S., 
to  the  latitude  uf  the  place.    The  iaii 
represents  the  equator,  and  lums  dian 
within  the  outer,  by  mean.^  of  two  pivott  i 
cd  in  each  end  of  the  riii.  'i^mn  XH 

Across  the  two  circles  is  s<  r 
a  thin  pierced  plate  or  I  : 
that  slides  along  the  midil! 
cursor   has   a  small    hole   1.-.    vc.    >. 
through.     The  middle   of  this  hrid 
cctve<l  as  the  axis  of  the  worid,  and 
tics  OS  the  pole*  i  on  the  on«  side  are  i 
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tlve  tint  of  the  zodiac,  and  snim-titnes 
le  llie  de^trect  of  th«  tun's  declinulion ; 
t  the  other  side  tlie  dayt  of  the  month 
iMut  the  year.  On  the  other  tide  o(  th<* 
big  A  are  the  dtvisioni  of  90°,  or  a  quad- 
lUuiude.  It  ti^rres,  by  the  placing  of  a 
ki  pin  in  the  hole,  to  take  the  sun's 
r,  froDi  which  the  latitude  of  the  place 
lily  be  Ibund. 

[n  using  this  dial,  place  the  line  in  the 
of  the  sliding  piece,  over  the  degree  of 
k  of  the  place.  Suppose,  for  example, 
'  London ;  nut  the  line  which  crosses  the 
■the  cursor  C  to  the  day  of  the  month  of 
pee  of  the  sign.  Open  the  instrument 
two  nogs  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
ipesd  it  by  the  ring,  that  the  axis  of  the 
^reietited  by  the  middle  of  the  bridge  may 
lllel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  north 
I  the  n«rlh,  and  vice  versA.  Then  turn  the 
liof  the  bridge  towards  the  sun,  so  that 
|l  pMsing  through  the  small  hole  in  the 
my  (all  exactly  in  a  line  drann  through 
Idle  of  ihe  concave  surface  of  the  inner 
I  hour-circle,  the  bright  spot  shows  the 
fthe  day  in  the  said  concave  surface  of  the 
Ttie  hour  XII  cannot  be  shown  by  this 
kcause  the  outer  ring,  being  then  in  the 
"  the  meridian,  excludes  the  sun's  rays 
inner ;  nor  can  this  dial  show  the  hour 
nui  ii  .D  the  equinoctial,  because  his 
UlinK  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inner 
equinoctial,  are  excluded  by  it. 
[III.  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  a  universal  dial  on 
mm,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  It 
kUe  on  a  joint  C,  for  elevating  it  to  any 
Kiiade  on  the  quadrant  Co  90,  as  it  stands 
b  Wiiontal  board  A.  The  arms  of  the 
Mat  right  angles  to  the  middle  part; 
I  top  of  it,  from  a  to  n,  it  of  equal  length 
Iker  of  the  arms  ne  or  mk.  See  fig.  6. 
■I  i*  i«ctified  by  setting  the  middle  line 
be  latitude  of  the  place  on  the  quadrant, 
■d  A  level,  and  the  point  N.  northward 
Wdie ;  thus,  the  plane  of  the  cross  will 
W  lo  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Then, 
I  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  V'l,  the  upper 
W  of  the  ann  lO  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
I  the  day  on  the  side  of  the  arm  c  m ;  from 
iX,  tlie  lower  edge  i  of  the  arm  io  will 
Mdow  on  the  hours  on  the  side  o  7.  From 
M  morning  to  XII  at  noon,  the  edge  a  fi  of 
llwl  an  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hours 
frmnt/i  f'^'o  XIl  to  III  in  the  afler- 
ke  (dee  edof  the  top  part  will  cast  asha- 
I  Ibe  hoar*  on  the  arm  klm;  from  1 1 1  to 
ht  evening,  the  edge  gh  will  cast  a  sha- 
tlhe  liour*  on  tlie  partj>u,-  and  from  VI 
jihe  shadow  of  the  edge  ef  will  show  the 
llhetop  part  an.  The  breadth  of  each 
I.  tf.  Sfc.  must  be  so  great,  as  never  to 
^  quite  without  the  part  or  arm 
:%  are  marked,  when  the  tun  is 
linalion  from  the  equator. 
lie  the  bieadlli  of  the  sides  of 
■  contain   the   hours,  so    at   to 

tjOQ  to  their  length ;  make  an 
7,  of  J3°  30',  which  is  equal  to 
dediuaiion:  and  tuptioae  the 
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length  of  each  arm,  from  the  side  of  the  long 
middle  part,  und  also  the  length  of  the  (op  part 
above  the  arms,  to  be  equal  to  Brf.  Then  as  the 
edges  of  the  shadow,  from  each  of  the  arms,  will 
be  parallel  to  tie,  making  an  angle  of  23°  30" 
with  the  side  Brf  of  the  ann,  when  the  sun's 
declination  is  23' 30^;  it  is  plain,  that  if  the 
length  of  the  arm  be  Brf,  the  least  breadth 
that  it  can  have,  to  keep  the  edge  B  r  of  the  sha- 
dow Bfgd  from  going  off  the  side  of  the  arm  de 
before  it  comes  to  the  end  of  it  ed,  must  be  equal 
to  c  rf  or  rf  B.  But  to  keep  the  shadow  within 
the  quarter  divisions  of  the  hours,  when  it  comes 
near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the  breadth  of  it  should 
be  still  greater,  so  as  to  be  almost  doubled,  on 
account  of  the  distance  between  tlie  tips  of  the 
arms. 

57.  The  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by 
laying  down  the  cross  ahcd,  fig.  8,  on  a  sheet  of 
paper ;  and  with  a  black  lead  pencil  held  close 
to  it  drawing  its  shape  and  size  on  the  paper. 
Then  take  the  length  ae  in  the  compasses,  and 
with  one  fool  in  the  comer  a,  describe  with  the 
other  the  quadrant  ef.  Divide  this  arc  into  six 
equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  division 
draw  right  lines  ag,  ah,  &c.,  continuing  three  of 
them  to  the  arm  ce,  which  are  all  that  can  fall 
upon  it ;  and  they  will  meet  the  arm  in  those 
points  through  which  the  lines  that  divide  the 
hours  from  each  other  are  to  be  drawn  right 
across  it.  Divide  each  arm  for  llie  three  hours 
contained  in  it,  in  the  same  manner ;  and  set  the 
hours  to  their  proper  places,  on  the  sides  of  the 
amii,  as  th^y  are  marked  in  fig.  6.  F^cli  of  the 
hour  space:!  should  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  for  the  half  hours  and  quarters,  to  the 
quadrant  ef;  and  right  tines  should  be  drawn 
through  these  division-marks  in  the  quadrant,  to 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  in  order  to  determine  the 
places  thereon  where  Ihe  subdivision  of  the  hours 
must  be  marked.  This  kind  of  universal  dial  il 
easily  made,  and  has  a  pretty  uncommon  appear- 
ance in  a  garden. 

58.  IV.  The  universal  mechanical  dial,  fig.  9, 
affords,  by  its  equinoctial  circle,  an  easy  method 
of  describing  a  dial  on  any  kind  of  plane.  For 
example :  suppose  a  dial  is  required  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  If  the  plane  be  immoveable,  as 
A  BCD,  find  a  meridian  line  as  GF;  or,  if 
moveable,  assume  the  meridian  at  pleasure :  then 
by  means  of  the  triangle  EKF,  whose  base  ij 
applied  on  the  meridian  line,  raise  the  equinoc- 
tial dial  H  till  the  index  G I  becomes  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  eartli  (which  is  so,  if  the  angle 
K  E  F  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole),  and 
the  XII  o'clock  line  on  the  dial  hang  over  the 
meridian  line  of  the  plane  or  the  base  of  the 
triangle.  If  then,  in  the  night,  or  in  a  dark 
place,  a  lighted  candle  be  successively  applied  to 
the  axis  G  I,  so  as  the  shadow  of  the  index  or 
style  G  I  fall  upon  one  hour  line  after  another, 
the  tame  shadow  will  mark  out  the  several  hour 
lines  on  the  plane  A  BCD.  Noting  points^ 
therefore,  on  the  shadow,  draw  lines  through 
them  to  G  ;  then  an  index  being  fixed  on  G,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  I G  F,  its  shadow  will  point 
out  the  several  hours  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  If 
a  dial  were  required  on  a  vertical  plane,  having 
ruiM-d  the  equinoctial  circle  as  directed,  push 
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forwaid  the  index  G I  till  the  tip  thereof,  I,  touch 
the  plane.  If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, the  elevation  of  the  pole  should  be  found  on 
the  same;  and  the  angle  of  the  triangle  KEF 
should  be  made  equal  Uiereto. 

69.  V.  I'ig.  i,  plate  III.,  represents  a  universal 
dial,  which  shows  the  hour  of  the  day  by  a  ter- 
restrial globe,  and  by  the  shadows  of  several 
gnomons,  at  the  same  time ;  together  with  all  the 
places  of  the  earth  which  are  then  enlightened 
by  the  sun ;  and  those  to  which  the  sun  is  then 
rising,  or  on  the  meridian  or  setting.  This  dial 
is  made  of  a  thick  square  piece  of  wood,  or  hol- 
low metal.  The  sides  are  cut  into  semicircular 
hollows,  in  vkhich  the  hours  are  placed ;  the  stile 
of  each  hollow  coming  out  from  the  bottom 
thereof  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  hollows  project. 
Tiie  coiners  are  cut  f^ut  into  angles,  in  the  insidcs 
of  which  the  hours  are  also  marked ;  and  the 
edge  of  the  end  of  each  side  of  the  angle  serves 
as  a  stile  for  casting  a  shadow  on  t'.ic  hours 
marked  on  the  other  side.  In  the  middle  uf  the 
uppermost  side,  or  plane,  there  is  an  equinoctial 
dial ;  in  the  centre  of  which  an  upright  wire  is 
fixed,  for  casting  a  shadow  on  the  hours  of  that 
dial,  and  supporting  a  small  trrrestrial  glol>e  on 
the  top. 

60.  The  whole  dial  stands  on  a  pillar,  in  the 
middle  of  a  round  horizontal  hoard,  in  which 
there  is  a  compass  and  magnetic  needle,  for 
placing  the  meridian  stile  towards  the  S.  Tlie 
pillar  has  a  joint  with  a  quadniut  upon  it, 
divided  into  90°,  for  setting  it  to  the  latitude  of 
any  given  place.  The  ec^uator  of  the  globe 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  and 
tlie  hours  ate  laid  down  upon  it  at  these  parts. 
The  time  of  the  day  may  be  known  by  these 
hours,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  globe. 

61.  To  rectify  and  use  thi.t  dial,  stt  it  on  a 
level  table,  or  on  the  sole  of  a  window,  ulii-re 
the  sun  shines,  placing  the  nieridiun  style  due  S. 
by  means  of  the  needle;  which  will  be,  when 
the  needle  |>uint3  as  fur  fioni  the  N.  fleur-cle-lis 
toward  the  W.  as  it  declines  westward  at  the 
place.  Then  bend  the  pillar  in  the  joint,  till  the 
black  line  on  the  pillar  comes  to  t!ie  latitude  of 
the  place  in  the  quadrant.  The  uiaoliinu  being 
thus  rectified,  the  plane  uf  its  dial  part  will  be 
jarallel  to  the  equator,  the  wire  or  axis  that  sup- 
ports the  globe  will  be  parallel  to  l!.o  e;irlh's 
axis,  and  the  N.  pole  of  the  ^1<>1>C  uill  point 
toward  the  N.  pole  of  the  heavens. 

O'i.  The  same  hour  wdl  then  be  shown  in 
Nrvcral  of  the  lioUows,  by  the  ends  of  the  sliii- 
dows  of  their  rcspirtivc  stiles;  the  axis  of  the 
globe  will  cast  a  shadow  ou  the  same  hour  of  the 
day,  in  the  equinoctial  dial,  in  the  centre  of 
wliich  is  it  plated,  from  the  20th  of  March  to  tlie 
2:ird  of  .September ;  and,  if  the  meridian  of  the 
place  on  the  globe  be  set  even  witli  the  meridian 
stile,  all  that  part  of  thu  ^'lul>e  that  the  sun 
shines  upon  will  answer  to  those  phu:es  of  the 
real  earth  which  are  then  enlightened  by  tlie  sun. 
The  |>Utces  where  the  shade  is  just  coming  u|>un 
thu  gloU-,  answer  to  all  those  places  uf  the  earth 
in  which  the  suu  i.s  then  setting ;  as  the  pUices 
where  it  is  going  oil',  and  the  light  coming  on, 
answer  to  all  the  placi'S  uf  the  earth  wlu-re  the 
tun  is  then  rising.     And  la:>tly,  if  tlie  hour  uf  \'I 


be  ikiarked  on  the  equator  in  the  neriditui  of  the 
place  (as  it  is  marked  on  the  meridiaa  of  Lioiiiiai 
111  the  figure),  the  division  of  the  light  and  shaJt 
%n  the  globe  will  show  the  time  of  the  day. 

63.  The  northern  stiie  of  the  dial  is  hid  in  the 
figure  by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  houn  in 
the  hollow  to  which  that  stile  belongs,  are  alio 
supposed  to  be  bid  by  the  oblique  view  of  the 
figure :  but  they  are  the  same  as  the  hours  in  in 
front  hollow.  Those  also  in  the  right  and  Iti 
hand  semicircular  hollows  are  mostly  hid  ficci 
sight ;  and  so  also  are  all  those  on  the  sides  neit 
tlie  eye  of  the  four  acute  angles. 

64.  The  construction  of  this  dial  is  as  fo:l'.'»<: 
on  a  thick  square  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  (inv 
the  lines  ac  and  lid,  fig.  2,  as  far  from  erub 
other  as  you  intend  for  the  thickness  of  tlie  >tiic 
abed;  and  in  the  same  manner,  draw  the  l.U- 
thickness  of  the  other  three  stiles,  ej'ph,  ikiiu 
and  nopq,  all  standing  outright   as   fruiii  lU 
centre.    With  any  convenient  opcnin-  :ur  iIt 
compasses,  as  aA,  so  as  to  leave  proj-er  s'.rer,^i% 
when  Kl  is  equal  to  a  A,  set  one  lout  ii,  c,  -.-.f  i 
centre,  and  with  the  other  describe  the  iiiKiil:.:: ;. 
arc  Ac.    TIten,  without  altering  the  ci>:..|..-  -, 
set  one  foot  in  6  as  a  centre,  luid  with  tl.>-  "i.. . 
descrilie  the  qutulrant  dB.    All  the  oti.cr  i;>    .- 
rants  in  the  figure  must  be  described  in  t'.e  id :.: 
manner,  and  with  the  same  o|)eiiing  t<f  tin'  (...::i- 
passes,  on  their  centres  cj'ik,  and  n  ■>,  aol  ci.;'. 
quadrant  divided    into  six  equd    parts,  fur  i> 
many  hours,  as  in  the  figure;   each  uf  wh:.  . 
iiarts  must  be  subdivided  into  four,  for  the  hii 
hours  and  quarters.     At  equal  distance?'   fiL'i3 
each  corner,  draw  the  right  lines  Ip  and  K/>,  L^ 
and  M  (/,  N  r  and  Or,  Vt  and  Q s :  to  form  ik 
four  angular  hollows  IpK,  LyM,  NrU,  <inil 
P<Q;  making  the  distances  between  the  tips  ii 
these  hollows,  u.s  IK,  LM,  NO,  and  P<j,  i'.::ii 
equal  to  the  radius  uf  the  quadrants :  and  Icavii:^ 
suthcient  room  within  the  angular  points  pfr 
and  s,  for  the  equinoctial  in  the  middle. 

t;5.  To  divide  the  inside  of  tliese  aiules  tot  tl  e 
hour  spaces,  take  the  followiii'^  metii'id  -.—Si-'.-ax 
foot  ot  the  compasses  in  tlie  point  1  as  a  M.i-i, 
and  open  the  other  to  K  ;  ann  wiih  th.it  >.>(.'»  n.: 
descrilie  the  arc  Kf:  then,  without  ylui.n;  ^' 
con.[)asses,  set  one  foot  in  K,  and  wiiii  !;.■  ■ :  " 
describe  the  arc  1  /.     Divide  e;icli  of  iliv.~   !•'  •• 
from  1  and  K  to  tlieir  intersection  ;it  /,  ml    ■■-' 
cqiial   parts ;  and  from  their  cciilri-s   1  .i:.  I  I- 
through   the   points  of  division,  dr;i»   I  i   "- •'■ 
lines   I  3,  1  4,  I  .'i.  I  0,  1  T  :  ami   k  .'.  M.  h  ••'• 
Kit;  awl  they  will  iiiei-t  the  ssdi-  K/'  ...  : ',' 
of  the  angle  1/>K  whtre  tin'  lu.urs  theuv:'  '"■•"' 
be  placed.     Aud  these  hour  spaces  iii  tl.'  .i'-' 
must  be  subdivided  into  four  equal  p.irt*,  I'l'riii'' 
half  hours  and  (quarters.     Do  the  likt   I'^r  '.■f 
other  three  angles,  and  draw  the  dofu-d  Im-'- 
and  set  the  bonis  in  the  inside.-,  where  ll.f-<  l.''~ 
meet  them,  as  in  the  figure ;  and  ti.e  hit-  !•■  'j' 
lines  will  be  piuallel  to  each  other  in  all  the  V'-' 
rants  and  iu  all  die  angles.     .Mark  poit.ts  tiit  i]'^ 
these  hours  ou  the  upix.r  sidi- :  and  cut  out  '  ' 
the   angular   hollows,  and  the  quadraiiul  '■■-" 
quite  through  the  jilatts  wlnre   tlitir  f.nirP    ■"_ 
iiioiis  must  stiuid ;  and  l.iy  do«ii  the  lii'iif  •   ^ 
their   iiisidrs,  and  mi   im   their  j;noim>n>.  »•"■ 
must  be  as  bro.id  a^  l'.<-  di.il   i.-  ihiiV,   .iJ  "  *■* 
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Hid  thickness  must  be  large  enoii|;h  to 
t  (btdows  of  the  s^omon!  froin  ever  falling 
foot  of  the  side*  of  the  hollows,  even  when 
k  fun'i  decllnaiion  i;  at  tiie  greatcsL  I^utly, 
b«  the  equinocliitl  dial  in  the  middle,  all  the 
■on  of  which  are  equidistant  from  each  otlier; 

tlbe  dal  will  be  finished. 
|L  As  tlie  sun  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of 
Ibadow  of  the  stile  ar t>d  will  <how  the 
ftors  in  the  quadrant  Ar,  from  the  sun-ri^  till 
r  in  the  miiming ;  the  shadow  from  the  end  M 
D  show  the  hours  on  the  side  L</  from  V  to 
k.  in  the  morning;  the  shadow  of  the  stile 
^gk  in  tlie  quadrant  Vg  in  the  long  days,  will 
Bit  the  hours  from  sun-rise  till  VI  in  the 
Mntng;  and  the  shadow  of  (he  end  N  will 
sw  U»e  morning  hours,  on  the  side  O  r,  from 
I  to  VII.  Just  as  the  shadow  of  the  northern 
Ik  abtd  goes  off  the  quadrant  A  c,  the  shadow 
southern  stile  iklm  begins  to  fall  within 
adntnt  F/,  at  VI  in  the  morning;  and 
the  time,  in  that  quadrant,  from  VI  to 
nooo;  and  from  noon  till  VI  in  the 
_,  in  the  quadrant  m  E.  And  the  shadow 
end  (>  shows  the  time  from  XI  in  the 
I  till  111  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  side  r  N ; 
I  siudnw  of  tlie  end  P  shows  the  time  from 
I  (lie  tnriming  till  I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
l*ide(js. 

nooo,  when  the  shadow  of  the  eastern 
fgh  goes  oflT  the  quadrant  AC,  in  which  it 
the  time  from  V'l  in  the  morning  till 
at  It  did  in  the  quadrant  g  D,  from  suii- 
VI  in  tlie  morning,  the  shadow  of  the 
!  «ti1e  Mii;;a  begins  to  enter  the  quadrant 
J«nd  shows  the  hours  thereon  from  XII  at 
|;l<li  VI  in  the  evening  :  and  after  that  till 
,  m  the  ijuadrant  7O  ;  and  the  end  ^i  casts 
on  tlie  side  V$,  from  V  in  the  evening 
I  al  oi^(,  if  the  tun  be  not  «et  before  lliat 
"Dm  shadow  of  the  end  I  slious  the  time 
>iHie  Kp  from  III  till  VII  in  the  aflcr- 
■od  tlie  siituiow  of  the  stile  nhcil  shows 
(from  VI  in  the  evening  till  the  sun  sets. 
Il»(hdew  of  the  upright  central  wire,  that  sup- 
Mtllha  globe  at  top,  shows  the  time  of  the  day, 
I  Ikl  laiaille  or  equinoctial  dial,  all  the  summer 
Mft»r,  sthen  the  sun  is  on  the  north  side  of 
•  aqwlor. 

IkaLuso  BY  Spkuical  Tkioonometrt. 

^■Tlk*  oOMtraction  of  sun-dials  on  all  planM 
^Bttr,  iB»y  he  included  in  one  general  rule ; 
■■•MI7  iotelligible,  if  that  of  a  horizontal 
>l  (or  my  K*^"  huitude  be  well  undentood. 
■r  iImr  b  no  plane,  however  obliquely  siliiated 
U|  lofiect  to  any  given  places  but  what  is  pa- 
"^  Im  lionion  of  s«>me  other  place;  and, 
^If  We  can  find  that  other  place,  by  a 
•  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  by  a  tngo- 
1  calculation,  and  construct  a  horicoolal 
\^kt  it;  that  dialapplieil  to  the  place  where 
I  serve  will  be  a  true  dial  for  that  place. — 
,  sn  erect  direct  south  dial  in  5t°  30'  N.  lat. 
■ontal  dial  on  the  same  meridian, 
I  il"  M  N.  lat.:  which  falls  in 
38'  JV  a.  Ut.  Hut  if  the  upright  plane 
ftoia  haug  the  south   at  the   ^iven 


place,  ll  would  still  be  a  horizontal  plane  90* 
from  that  place,  but  for  a  ditferent  longritude, 
which  would  alter  the  reckoning  of  the  hours 
accordingly. 

69.  To  calculate  the  angles  which  the  hour 
lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  make  with  the  meridian 
or  twelve  o'clock  line,  see  fig.  3.  I>et  N  KSW 
represent  the  horizon  of  any  place,  PSN  the 
meridian,  and  P  tlie  N.  pole  of  the  sphere : 
let  K  P  H  be  any  hour  circle,  for  example,  the 
circle  which  makes  with  the  meridian  an  angle 
of  15°,  then  the  arch  of  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between  N,  the  north,  and  PH  the 
hour  circle,  in  the  plane  of  which  the  sun  is  at 
XI  or  1  o'clock,  measures  the  angle  contained  by 
the  substile  of  the  dial,  and  the  hour  lines  cor- 
responding to  these  hours.  In  the  spherical 
triangle  P  Nil,  nght  angled  at  N,  there  are  given 
the  side  P  N,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  angle  N  Pll  which  is 
contained  by  the  meridian  and  hour  circle,  to 
find  NH  the  arch  of  the  horizon  opposite  that 
angle.  By  spherical  trigonometry,  radius  is  to 
the  sine  of  PN  as  the  tangent  of  N  I'll  to  the 
tangent  of  Nil  the  side  required.  Hence  we 
have  this  practical  rule.  To  find  the  angle  which 
any  hour  line  of  a  horizontal  dial  makes  with  the 
meridian,  or  which  is  the  same,  to  find  the  angle 
which  the  hour  lines  on  any  dial  make  with  the 
substile. — To  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  latitude 
of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  made,  add  the 
logarithmic  tangent  of  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  meridian,  for  the  hour  required,  the  sum, 
1 — 10,  is  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  angle 
required. 

70.  Etamplc. — To  find  the  angles  which  the 
hour  lines  of  XI  or  I  make  with  the  meridian  of 
a  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of  London,  which 
is  SI"  30*. 

To  logarithmic  sine  of  51°  30'  989354 

Add  logarithmic  tangent  of  15°        9-4je05 

Sum,  rejecting  10,  is  .         9-32159 

which  is  tlie  tangent  of  11"  51'  nearly.  In  like 
manner  it  will  be  found,  that  the  hour  lines  of  X 
and  II  make  each  wilh  the  meridian  an  angle  of 
24^'  18',  &c.  And  by  computing  in  Uiis  manner, 
with  the  siiie  of  the  lalitude,  and  the  tangenu  of 
30°,  45°,  60°,  and  75°,  for  the  hours  of  II,  III, 
IV,  and  V  in  the  afternoon  ;  or  of  X,  IX,  VIII, 
and  \l  I  ill  the  forenoon  ;  you  will  find  their  an- 
gular dulances  from  XII  to  be  24°  IB',  38°  3', 
53"  35',  and  71°  6';  which  are  all  that  there  is 
occasion  to  reckon.  And  tliese  distances  may 
lie  set  off  from  XII  by  a  line  of  chords  ;  or 
rather,  by  takin;;  1000  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts, 
and  setting  that  extent  as  a  radius  from  C  to 
XII,  fig.  4.  and  then,  taking  209  of  the  same 
purts,  which  are  the  natural  Ungcnls  of  11°  50* 
and  setting  them  from  XII  to  XI  and  I,  on  the 
line  11  C),  which  is  perpendicular  to  C  XII :  and 
(o  fiir  the  rest  of  the  hour  lines,  which  in  the 
table  of  natural  Inngents,  against  the  above  dis- 
tances, ure  4 J2,  782,  1 355,  and  2920,  of  «iich 
wjoal  paru  from  Ml,  as  the  radius  C  Xll  con- 
uins  1000.  And,  listly,  set  off  1257,  the  na- 
tural liiugeul  of  51°  30',  for  tlic  angle  of  th<s 
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•tile's  height,  which  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place. 

Declikimc  Di*ls. 

71.  Let  tu  suppose  that  an  upright  plane  at 
London  declines  36°  westward  Trora  facing  the 
south,  and  t}iat  it  is  required  lo  find  a  place  on 
tlic  globe  to  the  horizon  of  which  the  said  plane 
is  parallel ;  and  also  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  Loudon  and  that  place. 

72.  Let  N  E  S  VV  be  the  horizon  of  London, 
fig.  5,  whose  lenilli  is  Z,  and  P  the  N.  Pole 
of  the  sphere ;  and  let  ZA  be  the  position  of  a 
vertical  plane  at  Z,  declining  westward  from  S 
(the  souin)  by  an  angle  of  36°;  on  which  plane 
an  erect  dial  for  London  at  Z  is  to  be  described. 
Make  the  semi-diameter  Z  D  perpendicular  to  Z  h, 
and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  D,  36°  west  of  the 
south  S.  Tlien  a  plane,  in  the  tangent  H  D,  touch- 
ing tlie  sphere  in  D,  will  be  parallel  lothe  plane 
ZA  ;  ami  the  axis  of  the  sphere  will  be  equally 
inclined  lo  both  these  places.  Let  \V  Q  E  be  the 
equinoctial,  whose  elevation  above  llie  horizon  of 
Z  (London)  is  3R°  ."W:  and  PHD  be  the  me- 
ridmn  of  the  place  D,  cutting  the  ec|uinoctial 
in  K.  Then  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  K  D  is 
the  latitude  nf  the  place  D,  where  the  plane 
ZA  would  l>e  horizontal,  and  the  arc  K(j  is 
the  Oiflerence  of  longitude  of  the  planes  ZA 
and  Dli. 

73.  In  the  spherical  triangle  WDR,  the  arc 
W  I)  is  given,  for  it  is  the  complement  of  the 
plane's  declination  from  S  the  south ;  which 
complement  is  54°,  viz.  90° — 36' :  the  angle  at 
H,  in  which  the  meridian  of  the  place  D  cuts  the 
equator,  is  a  nght  angle ;  and  the  angle  K  W  U 
Dieiisures  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above 
the  horizon  of  Z,  namely  38°  30'.  Say,  there- 
fore, as  radius  is  to  the  co-sine  of  the  plane's  de- 
clination from  the  south,  so  is  the  co-sine  of  the 
latitude  of  '/  to  the  sine  of  R  I)  the  latitude  of 
D  :  which  is  of  a  different  denomination  from  the 
latitude  of  Z,  because  Z  and  D  are  oo  different 
sides  of  the  equator. 

As  radius         10-00000 

To  co-sine  36°  0'  =  H  U  .      9  90796 
So  co-sine  51°  30*  =  <iZ    .     9-79415 


To  sine  30°  14'  =  Dlt  9-70'ill  =  the  latitude 
of  D,  whose  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane  ZA  at  Z. 

74  To  find  R<J  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
the  places  I)  and  Z;  say,  as  radius  is  to  the  co- 
sine of  R  \V  U  38°  30",  the  height  of  the  eqai- 
iioctial  at  Z,  so  is  the  co-tangent  of  D  W  36° 
the  plane's  declination,  lo  the  co-tangent  of  UQ 
the  difference  of  longitudes.  Hius, 
To  the  lugaritlimic  sine  of  51°  30'  9-89354 
Add    the   logarithmic    tangent    of 

64°  C 10-I38T4 


Tlieir  sum  tejccling  10  .     .    .     10-03-2JR 
is  tlie  nearest  Uniffiil  of  47°  B'  =  W  R;   which 
i>  the  co-langmi  of  ii"  52'  zn  K  ( J.  llic  dilTerence 
of  longitude   sought.     Winch  dillcrcucc,  being 
rediitvd  lo  time,  it  2  h.  51  { in. 

75.  And   thus  liaving  found  Ihg  latitude  and 
kiO((itud«  uf  tlie  place  D,  to  whose  Itorizon  the 


vertical  plane  at  Z  if  parallei,  m  praeMd  k 
construction  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  iJkt  ' 
D,  whose  latitude  is  30""  14'  south;  hot 
Dating  the  lime  at  D  by  2h.  51  m.,neKleau| 
half  minute  in  practice,  because  1)  is  ■ 
westward  in  longitude  from  the  ineridai 
London  ;  and  this  will  be  a  true  vertical  id 
London,  declimng  westward  36°. 

76.  Assume  any  right  line  C  S  L,  fif.  i  ta 
the   subslile   of  the  dial,  and  make  lb* 
K  C  P  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  pl*Mi 
30°  14',  lo  the   liorizon  of  which  the  pkM 
the  dial  is  parallel ;  then  C  R  P  will  be  it* 
of  the  stile,  or  edge  that  casts  the  shadov  M 
hours  of  the  day,  in  the  dial.    This  dooa, ' 
the  contingent  line  E  Q,  cutting  the  sabsttlv 
at  right  angles  in  K ;  and  from  K 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  C'  R  P.    Then  K< 
KR  being  made  radius,  that   is,  equal  <i 
chord  of  60°,  or  tangent  of  45°  on  a  good 
take  42°  52"  (the  difference  of  lim  i'm.).- 
places  Z  and  D)  from  the  tangem 

set  It  from  K  lo  M,  draw  C  M  for 
of  XIL  Take  K  N,  equal  to  the  nngcn;  i  ■ 
augle  less  by  15°  than  K  M  ;  that  is,  tht  t.  .-< 
of  27°  52':  and  through  the  point  N  >Jr>"  ''' 
for  the  hour  line  of  I.  The  tangent  ol  .T X 
(which  is  15°  less  than  27°  52'),  set  off  the 
way,  will  give  a  point  between  K  and  N, 
which  the  hour  line  of  1 1  is  lo  be  drava. 
tangent  of  2**  8',  the  difference  between  41* 
50°  42'  placed  on  the  other  side  of  C  U 
determine  the  point  through  winch  ihe  ho»-l 
of  111  is  to  be  drawn  ;  to  which  2°  8",  '-^  ' 
gent  of  15°  be  added,  it  wdt  make  11 
this  let  off  from  K  towards  (j,  on  the 
will  give  the  point  for  tlie  hour  line  of  IV; 
so  of  the  rest.  The  forenoon  houtj  Iras 
drawn  the  same  way,  by  the  continaal 
of  the  Ungents  15°,  30°,  45°,  fcc,  to  4r 
Ihe  laogent  K  M  for  the  hours  of  \1,  X.lVil*< 
as  for  as  necessary;  that  is,  until  there  W  i* 
hours  on  each  side  of  the  subslile.  l^a^ 
hour,  accounted  from  that  hour  of  port  Wis 
hoar  on  which  the  subslile  falls,  will  be  JHt^ 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  .the  sobttik  ■* 
drawn  through  the  centre  C. 

77.  In  all  erect  dials,  C  M,  the  bourlMt* 
\I  I  is  perpendicular  to  Ihe  horizon  of  ikt  |" 
for  which  the  dial  is  to  serve  ;  for  that  liar*** 
intersection  of  a  vertical  plane  with  th(  ft*)* 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  both  which  im  f 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  Ihe  bonrm :  m^-  ■? 
line  IK),  or  ho,  peri>endicular  to  '  ' 
horizoiitiil   line  on  tlie  plane  of  ' 

which  line   the  liouis  may  be  nuiul>crci,  ■'    , 
C  M  being  set  perpendicular  lo  the  honsa^  " 
dial  will  have  its  true  (msitioo. 

78.  If  Ihe  plane  of  the  dial  had  dsrias'lf 
an  equal  angle  towards  llie  east,  its  desilll** 
wniilil  have  differed  only  in  this,  that  '^'^ 
line  of  XII  would  have  fallen  on  the  eAwlU 
uf  the  (ubililc  C  1.,  and  the  line  11 0  «^ 
h:ive  a  subcontrary  povlioo  lo  wlial  it  has  !••• 
figure. 

79.  And  these  two  dials,  with  iJm  aff^ 
points  of  their  stili-s  turned  lowani  iki  ^ 
Pole,  will  serve  for  other  two  pUnas  pMriM*^ 
them ;  the  one  declining  from  itie   K.  1^^ 
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ofKer  ttvm  (he  N.  toward  tlie 
ie  nme  qmntity  of  anele.  The  like 
t  of  all  dials  in  Keneral,  whatever  be 
nation  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to 
n. 

the  plane  of  the  dial  not  only  declines, 
eclioe>s  or  incline*.  Suppose  its  de- 
from  fronting  the  south  S  be  equal  to 
D,  6g.  6,  on  the  boriion;  and  its  rc- 
b€  equal  lo  t)ie  arc  I  >  li  of  the  vertical 
', :  thm  it  it  plain,  that  if  the  quadrant 
e  Z  d  D  on  the  globt!  cuts  the  point  D 
riton,  and  tlie  teclination  is  counted 
i]«adrant  from  O  to  d;  the  intersection 
or-circle  P  U  d,  with  the  equinoctial 
'ill  drtcrmine  \iil,  the  Iniituje  of  the 
'hose  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  given 
■t  Z ;  and  K  Q  will  be  the  diflrrence 
de  of  the  places  at  rf  and  Z.  Trii;ono- 
th« : — I-rt  a  great  circle  pass  through 
points  ^V,  li,  E;  and  in  the  tnangle 
mt  angled  at  D,  the  sides  W  P  and 
■■ ;  and  thenre  the  angle  D  W  </  is 
Its  Is  the  hypolhenuse  VV  d.  Again, 
nee,  or  ihe  sum,  of  I)  W  </  ami  O  W  H, 
loo  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  horiaon 
■  the  ani;le  d\\  K  ;  and  the  hypotlie- 
e  triangle  W  II  d  was  just  now  found  ; 
le  sides  Krf  and  W  11  are  fiiund,  the 
IriK  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  and  the 
complement  of  II  t  J,  the  difference  of 
sought,  lluu,  if  the  latitude  o(  the  place 
%ff  N.  the  decimation  S  l>  of  the  plane 
li  would  be  horizontal  at  d)  \ie  36°,  and 
Ition  he  15°,  or  equal  to  the  arc  Drf; 
latitude  of  the  pince  d,  that  it<,  the  arc 
be  I5''»';  and  Rti,  the  dillerence  of 
adc,  36°  3'.  From  these  data,  there- 
be  dial,  fig.  7,  be  described,  as  in  the 
unple. 

ec*  arr  nerrnil  things  requisite  in  the 
»f  dialling;  the  chief  of  which  shall 
n  tlic  form  of  aritlimttical  rules,  simple 
•  ihoM  wIh>  have  learned  the  elements 
mttn.  For  in  practical  arts  of  this 
hMMK  should  be  used  as  far  as  it  can 
MiIm  new  tniated  to,  except  in  the 
tMdion,  whefc  they  are  absolutely  ne- 
t  laying  down  the  calculated  hour  dis- 
ihe  jilane  of  the  dial, 
t  latitude  of  the  place,  the  sun's  decli- 
d  his  hour  distance  from  the  meridian, 
en,  to  find,  first,  his  altitude,  second, 
ih.     Let  d,  fig.  6,  be  the  sun's  place, 

'! ;  and  in  the  triangle  rXd, 

difference  of  dll,  and  the 

'  V  the  suppoiition, 

latitude  I'Z,  and 

>•  ■   /,  niM.  II  ill.  ....lies  tlie  horary  div 

d  from    ttie  meridian ;    we   shall    (by 

IgoDometry)  find  the  base  Ad,  which  is 

distance  from  tlie  tenith,  or  llie  comple- 

i>  altitude.    And, as  sine  7,d  :  sine  Pd 

r,  or  of  its  tupplement  UZS, 

M.e  from  the  south. 
Uie  pr«< Ileal  rule  may  be  us  follows: 
br  the  sine  of  the  sun's  altitude,  Land 
land  co^sine  of  the  latitude,  I)  and 
I  and  co-tiue  of  the  sun's  decUna- 


tion,  and  H  for  "h*  stne  of  the  ncntry  .istance 
from  \  1.  Then  tlie  relation  of  I!  to  A  will  have 
three  varieties. 

84.  When  the  declination  is  towards  the  ele- 
vated pole,  and  the  hoar  of  the  day  is  between 
XII  and  VI;  it  is  A  =  LD  +  lUi/.and  ii  = 
A—  LP, 

Id 

85.  When  the  hour  is  af^er  \%  it  ii  A  =  LD 

-ll/d,andH=^"~^ 

85.*  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  de- 
pressed pole,  we  have  A  ::  Hid  —  LD,  and 

II 


_A-t-  I.P 
Id 


06.  These  tlieorems  will  be  found  useful  and 
expeditious  enough  for  solving  those  problems, 
in  Keugraphy  and  dialling,  which  depend  on  the 
relation  ef  the  sun's  altitude  to  the  hour  of  the 
day. 

87.  Ejompte  I.  Suppose  the  latitude  of  the 
place  to  be  51°  30*  north:  the  time  five  hours 
distant  from  Nil,  that  is,  an  hour  after  VI 
in  llie  morning,  or  before  VII  in  the  evening; 
and  the  sun's  declination  2°  north.  Required 
tlie  sun's  altitude? 

Then  to  log.  L=:log.  sin.  51"  SC-l  •89354 
add  log.  P=  log.  sin.  SO"  C  -1-53405 


Their  sum  -I -42759 give* 
L  Pzzlogarithm  of  0-267664,  in  the  natural  sines. 
And,  to  log.  H=log.  sin.  ».S°  C-l^lSOO 
add  \  '*^'  '=log.sin.a8°0'-l-794H 
\  log.  d=:log.  sin.  70°  CT- 1 -97300 


Tlieirsum  -llSOUgives 
H /d zr  logarithm  of  0-I5H0R,  in  tlie  iiatura. 
sines.  And  these  two  numbers  (0-267664  and 
0-151408)  make  0-4I9072  =  A;  which,  in  the 
table,  is  the  nearest  natural  sine  of  25°  47',  the 
sun's  altitude  sought. 

68.  In  these  calculations  the  radius  is  con- 
sidered as  unity,  and  not  10-00000,  by  which, 
instead  of  the  inde»  9,  we  have  -I,  which  only 
makes  the  work  a  little  easier. 

89.  The  same  hour  distance  being  assumed  on 
the  other  side  of  \'l,  then  I.  P—  Hid  is  0- 1 16256, 
the  sine  of  60°  40'  30';  which  is  the  sun's  altitude 
at  V  in  the  morning,  or  \'II  in  the  evening, 
when  his  N.  declination  is  20°.  Uut  when  the 
dcclinalioa  is  20°  S.  (or  towards  the  depressed 
pole)  the  difference  Mid — LP  becomes  nega- 
tive; and  thereby  shows,  that  an  hour  before  VI 
in  the  morning,  or  past  \'I  in  the  evening,  the 
sun's  centre  is  6°  40^30*  below  the  horiion. 

90.  KxamfU  II.  From  the  same  data  to  find 
Ihe  sun's  aiuDuth.  If  tl,  L,  and  P,  are  given, 
then  from  II  having  found  the  altitude  and  its 
complement  Zif:  and  the  arc  Pd  (the  distance- 
from  the  pola)  being  given ;  say.  As  tlie  co-sine 
of  the  altitude  is  to  the  sine  of  the  distance  from 
the  pole,  so  ii  the  sine  of  the  hour  distance  from 
the  meridian  to  the  sine  of  the  azimuth  distance 
from  the  meridian.  Let  the  latituilebe  51°  30' 
N.,  the  declination  15°  9'  S.,  and  the  time  2  h. 
24  m.  in  the  aAernoon,  when  tlie  sun  begins  to 
illuminate  a  vertical  wall,  and  it  is  required  to 
find  the  position  of  the  wall.     Then,  by  the  fore- 
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I^oing  tlieorems,  the  complement  of  the  altitude 
will  be  81°  32' 30',  and  Prf  the  distance  from  the 
pole  beinx  109"  5',  and  the  horary  distance  from 
the  meridian,  or  the  angle  d  PZ,  36°. 
To  log.  sin.  74°  51'  -1-98464 

Add  log.  sin.  36°  C  -1-76922 

And  from  the  sum  -l-7,'>.'}86 

Take  the  log.  sin.  81°  32^'  -1-99525 


Remains    -1-75861  =  log.  sin. 
35°,  the  azimuth  distance  sought. 

91.  When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from 
thence  the  hour,  and  proceed  as  abore.  This 
oralis  is  of  sinjnil^r  use  un  many  occasions;  as, 
1 .  In  finding  the  declination  of  vertical  planes 
more  exactly  than  in  the  common  way,  especially 
if  the  transits  of  the  sun's  centre  are  observed  by 
applying  a  ruler  with  sights,  either  plain  or  tele- 
scopical,  to  the  wall  or  plane  whose  declination 
u  required.  2.  In  drawing  a  meridian  line,  and 
finding  the  magnetic  variation.  3.  In  finding  the 
bearings  of  places  in  terrestrial  surveys ;  tlie 
transits  of  the  sun  over  any  place,  or  bis  hori- 
zontal distance  from  it,  being  observed,  together 
with  the  altitude  and  hour;  and  thetKC  deter- 
mining small  differences  of  longitude.  4.  In  ob- 
serving the  variations  at  sea,  tec. 

Op  fikoinc  the  Declination,  Inclination, 

AND    KlCLINATIOS   OK    PLAJIES. 

92.  The  declination,  inclination,  and  reclina- 
tion  of  planes  are  frequently  taken  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  accuracy  by  an  iustruuieot  called 
the  declinator  or  declinatory. 

92.*  The  construction  of  this  instrument,  as 
somewhat  improved  by  Mr.  Jones,  is  thus:  Un 
a  mahogany  board  is  inserted  ii  semicircular  arch 
of  ivory  or  box-wood,  divided  into  two  quadrants 
of  90°  each,  beginning  from  tlie  middle.  On  l)i« 
centre  of  this  arch  turns  a  vertical  quadmnl, 
which  is  dividc<l  into  90°,  beginning  from  the 
base;  on  which  is  a  moveable  index,  with  a 
imall  bole  for  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  throutih, 
and  form  a  bright  spot  on  a^  certain  mark.  Tlie 
lower  extremity  is  pointed,  to  mark  the  linear 
direction  of  the  quadrant  when  applied  to  any 
other  plane ;  as  this  quadrant  takes  off  occa- 
sionally, and  a  plumb-line  lian</s  at  the  centre, 
for  taking  the  inclinations  and  reclinations  of 
planes.  Oo  the  plane  of  the  board  is  injected  a 
compass  of  points  and  degrees,  with  a  magnctical 
needle  turning  on  a  pivot  over  it.  See  Decli- 
natory. 

93.  The  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant 
and  index  considerably  extend  the  utility  of  the 
declinator,  by  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking 
equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  the  sun's  altitude,  and 
bearing,  at  the  same  time,  &c.  To  apply  thb 
instrument  in  taking  the  declination  of  a  wall  or 
plane :  Place  tlic  back  part  of  it  in  a  hurizootal 
direction  to  the  plane  proposed,  and  observe 
what  degree  or  fioiiil  of  tlie  compass  the  N.  part 
of  the  needle  sland»  over  from  the  north  or  the 
»outh,  and  il  mil  be  thn  declination  of  the  plane 
from  the  north  or  south  accordingly.  In  this 
case,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  variation 
of  tliv  ue«dle  (if  any)  at  the  place ;  wxl  which, 


if  not  previously  known,  wiU  render  iha  ( 
tioD  very  inaccurate. 

94.  Uut  the  most  exact  way  for  takioelfat^ 
clination  of  a  plane,  or  finding  a  meridus  I 
by  this  instrument,  is,  in  the  forenoon,  abovll 
or  three  hours  before  twelve  o'clock,  to  t" 
two  or  three  heights  or  altitudes  of  the  no;  i 
at  the  same  time  the  respective  ao^nUr  | 
distances.     Write  these  down  ;  and  in  th«i 
noon  watch  for  the  same,  or  one  of  the  t 
tudes,  and   mark  the  angular  disD 
tance  on  tlie  quadrant;  the  dWinoo  < 
exactly  between  the  two  noted  angular  ink 
will  be  the  true  meridian,  and  the  diti 
which  it  may  fall  from  llie  centie  of  th«  i 
sions,  will  be  the  declination  of  tlie  plant, 
reason  for  observing  two  or  three  altituilti  ( 
angles   in  the   morning  is,   that    in   caM 
should  be  clouds  in  the  afternoon,  we  nay  I 
the  chance  of  one  corresponding  altitude- 

Of  the  right  placino  of  Diau. 

95.  The  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  It 
being  duly  prepared,  and  every  thing 
for  fixing  it,  you  may  find  the  hour  with 
ble  exactness  by  a  large  equinoctial 
and  set  your  walcli  to  it.     And  then  tbi 
may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  your  lei«iue. 

96.  If  you   would    be  more  exact,  take 
sun's   altitude  by  a  good  quadrant, 
precise  time  of  observation  by  a  clock  or 
Then  compute  the  lime  for  the  altitude  ol 
and  set  the  watch  to  agree  with  that 
cording  to  the  sun.     liadley's  quadrant  a 
convenient  for  this  purpose :  for  by  it  job 
take  the  anzle  between  the  sun  and  \ut 
reflected    from  a  basin  of   water;    the 
which  angle,  subtracting  the  refnctuNi,  a 
altitude  required. 

97.  This  is  best  done   in  summer:  lolii 
nearer  the  sun  is  to  the  prime  vertical,  lb( 
west  azimuth,  when  the  observatioo  is 
much  the  better.     Ur,  take  two  equal  all 
the  sun  in  the  same  day;  one  any  time 
seven  and  ten  in  the  morning,  the  other 
two  and  five  in  the  afternoon ;  noting  the 
of  these  two  observations  by  a  clock  or 
and  if  the  watch  shows  the  observalioM  M 
equal  distances  from  noon,  il  agree*  enclly 
tlie  sun  :  if  not,  the  watch  must  be 
half  the  diflerence  of  the  forenoon  and 
intenals  ;  and  tlien  the  dial  may  be  M  tMlf 
the  watch. 

98.  l-'or  example,  suppose  yon  had  Hte'* 


sun's  altitude  when  it  was  iwentT  taiaiumf^ 
VIII  in  the  morning  by  the  watco ;  and  fcM 
by  observing  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  m^ 
the  same  altitude  ten  minutea  before  > 
it  is  plain,  tliat  the  watch  was  five  m.. 
fast  fur  the  sun :  for  five  minutes  afta  Ml  ' 
the  middle  time  between  VIII  h.  20  i»  * 
tlie  morning,  and  III  h.  5U  m.  n  llw  ^ 
noon;  and,  therefore,  to  make  the  wal^i^ 
with  the  sun,  it  must  b«  set  back  five  aUMM, 
99.  lu  many  cases,  where  th«  litiittMi  * 
suitable,  it  is  very  desirabli*  •■•  '•<»<>  »  OM*^ 
di-an  line  for  the  regulation  >  ImmMI 

we  shall,  therefore,  here  uu 
method  of  constructing  oiM. 


I  hole,  about  i  quarter  of  an  inch 
ID  a  thin  plate  of  mptal;  and  tix  the 
le  top  ol'  a  south  window,  in  tuch  a 
lal  it  tnay  recline  from  the  lenitli  at  an 
al  to  the  coUtitude  of  your  place,  as 
jrou  ran  guess:  for  then  the  plate  will 
(UD  directly  at  noon  on  the  equinoctial 
It  the  sun  shine  freely  throuKti  the  hole 
room;  and  hang  a  plumb-line  to  the 
the  room,  at  least  tire  or  six  feet  from 
>w,  ra  such  a  place  as  that  the  sun's 
nintte<l  through  the  hole,  may  fall  upon 
hen  it  is  noon  by  the  clock ;  and  hav- 
ed  the  (aid  place  on  tlie  ceiling,  take 
bne. 

adjusted  a  sliding  bar  to  a  dovetail 
I  a  piece  of  wood  about  eighteen  inches 

fixed  a  hook  into  the  middle  of  the 
tiM  wood  to  the  above-mentioned  place 
lioK  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  room  in 
r  wiWdow  is ;  the  groove  and  the  bar 
'»rd«  the  floor :  then  hang  the  plurab- 
I  ttie  hook  in  the  bar,  the  weight  or 
reaching  almost  to  the  floor;  and  tlie 
U  be  prepared  for  further  and  proper 

a. 

me,  find  the  tnic  sohtr  time  by  either  of 
ro  methods,  and  thereby  regulate  your 
hen,  at  l)ie  moment  of  llie  next  noon  by 
wtita  (be  sun  shmes  move  the  slidini; 
Croo**»  mtil  the  sliadow  of  the  plumb- 
t*  the  image  of  the  sun,  made  by  his 
imitted  through  the  hole,  on  the  floor, 
on  a  white  screen  placed  on  the  north 
le  line ;  the  plummet  at  the  end  of  the 
log  fret^ly  in  a  pail  of  water  placed  b?- 
Uic  floor.— But  because  tins  may  not  be 
reel  for  the  first  time,  on  acc<iunt  that 
net  will  not  settle  immediately,  even  in 
may  lie  farther  corrected  on  the  follow- 
'  the  above  mRthod,  with  the  sun  and 

ght  to  a  very  great  exactness. 

titled  tlirough  the  hole  will 
!  of  the  sun,  even  on  a  white 

room  be  so  darkened  that  no 
ay  be  allowed  to  eoter  but  what  comes 


through  the  small  hole  in  the  plate.  And  always, 
for  some  time  before  tlie  observation  is  made, 
the  plummet  ought  to  be  immersed  in  a  jar  of 
water,  where  it  may  hang  freely ;  by  which  mean* 
the  line  will  soon  become  steady,  which  other- 
wise would  be  apt  to  continue  swinging. 

Of  THE  Double  Horizontal,  tbe  BABYLoaraK 
ASD  IxAt.UM  Dials. 

100.  Sometimes  a  stereogxaphic  projection  of 
the  hour  circles,  and  the  parallels  of  the  sun's 
declination,  is  added  to  the  gnomonic  projection, 
on  the  same  horiiontal  plane ;  the  upright  side  of 
the  gnomon  being  sloped  into  an  edge,  standing 
perpendicularly  over  the  centre  of  the  projection: 
so  that  the  dial,  being  in  its  due  position,  the 
shadow  of  that  perpendicular  edge  is  a  vertical 
circle  passing  through  the  sun,  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection.  The  months  being  duly 
marked  on  this  dial,  the  sun's  declination,  and 
the  length  of  the  day  at  any  time,  are  had  by  in- 
spection ;  as  also  his  altitude,  by  means  of  a 
scale  of  tangents.  But  its  chief  property  is,  that 
it  may  be  placed  true,  whenever  the  sun  shines, 
without  the  help  of  any  other  instrument. 

101.  Tbe  Babylonian  and  Italian  dials  reckon 
the  hours,  not  from  the  meridian  as  with  us,  but 
from  the  sun's  rising  and  setting.  Thus,  in  Italy, 
an  hour  before  sun-set  is  reckoned  the  twenty- 
third  hour ;  two  hours  before  sun-set  the  iwenly- 
second  hour ;  iind  so  of  the  rest.  And  the  shallow 
that  marks  tliem  on  the  hour-hues,  is  that  of  ihc 
point  of  a  stile.  This  occasions  a  perpetual  varia- 
tion between  tlieir  dials  and  clocks,  which  they 
must  correct  from  time  to  time,  before  it  arises  to 
any  sensible  quantity,  by  setting  their  clocks  so 
much  fester  or  slower.  And  in  luly,  they  begin 
their  day,  and  regulate  tlieir  clocks,  not  from  sun- 
set, but  from  about  mid-twilight,  when  the  Ave 
Maria  is  said  i  which  corrects  tlie  diflervnce  tlial 
would  otiierwise  exist  between  the  clock  and  the 
dial.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  all  sorts  of  instruments  and  machines  for  mea- 
suring time,  have  rendered  these  dials  of  little 
accouQl. 


INDEX. 


UL,  the  moat  ancient  on  record,  2. 

;«tji  uid  In  havr  made  •  diAl,  3. 

mv$  iaventcd  ■  dial,  4.     Hia  diKm  dr- 

IMAI.  RlNC-DlAL,  63,64. 

UM  Dials.  100. 

■  dUIIist,  3. 

rvitvr  oa  dialUag,  7. 

hi  (n(  vnitcT  on  the  *>t  of  didlinf,  6. 
a  WllHi'  CD  dialiing,  7. 


I,  ■  wviivr  <a  dials,  6. 

no*  a(  pluMt,  93,  93. 

ma ,  ill. 

u.  12,  13. 

lb  OlALs.  cnaalniclion  vi,  33,  34 — 38,  7 1. 

i><«,e-t7. 

laUkm  of,  8. 


DlALLINC,  rtfliaetl,  I.  Hitlory  of, 1.1.  Illunra- 
liun  of  its  principlra.  18.  24.  By  tbe  globe,  25.  38. 
By  iphcrical  uigoaomctry,  68 — 91. 

DiALLi.NG  Lines,  couitrurtinn  of,  39;  and  of  dial* 
by  ihrm,  42. 

Dials,  conurociioo  of,  25.  38.  Erect  uiuili,  32. 
Horiionlal.  44,  South,  45.  Vnrtb.  4<5.  Eait, 
47.  Wrrt,  48.  I'.iiv.  n«l.  4!>.  53.  Orrlinaiioji, 
Ac.  of,  92.  Rifihi  placing  of,  95.  Uoulile  hoti- 
wmial,  too.     Babyloniu,  101. 

Eait  Diau,  47. 
Elevatio!)  oftjie  tlile,  10, 
BMEasoN,  a  wrilrr  on  diatlinf,  7. 

RODINOCTIAL  HiKG-UlAI.,  53. 

Erect  Dials,  32,33. 


PSRMisoK,  Mr.  James,  a  writer  on  dialling,  7. 
mciltod  of  maVing  a  nieridiao  lior,  09. 
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Olobk,  leimtiial,  dialling  bj,  25. 
Qmomom,  •  nnivenal  dial  with  tcTcnl, 

BiRC,  M.  De  La,  hi(  mctliod  of  dialling,  6. 
HoaizoNTAL  Dials,    II.     Coiutruc(ioa  of  one,  28. 

44.     Double,  100. 
BoDR  OlKCLl,  dc&Dcd,  14,  IS. 
HoDR  Lines,  gcnmeuical  method  of  drawing,  44 — 

47. 

IMOIINATION  of  planet,  92.  94. 
Inclining  Dials,  13. 
Jones,  a  writer  on  dialling,  7. 
Italian  Dials,  100,  101. 

LOHOOM,  how  t«  conitroct  •  dial  for  the  meridian  of. 
38. 

Martiijs  PniLIPPIls,  erects  m  dial  at  Rome,  S. 
Meridian  of  a  dial,  14. 
Meridian  Line,  how  to  conuract  one, 99. 
HUNSTER,  S.  a  writer  on  dialling,  6. 

North  Dial,  enutmetion  of  a,  46. 

OZANAM,  a  writer  en  dialling,  6. 

PariRiDS  Cursor,  the  llni  Roman  diallial,  5. 
Patirsoh,  a  writer  on  dialling.  7, 


PiCAID's  method  of  dialling.  0. 

Placing  of  dials,  95. 

Planes,  deelinaiiou.  &c.  of,  93— 04, 

QDlRiNns,th«  fin  Roman  o>al  owMd  M 
of,  6. 

Recli  NATION  of  planea,  93.  94. 

RtCLIMNG  DIAU,  13. 

Romans,  not  carlj  acqaainted  with  dials,  & 

SocTH  Dial,  eonttractian  of  a,  4.5. 
Stile  of  a  dial,  9. 
STnRMIt'S,  a  writer  on  dialling,  7. 
SOBSTILE  of  a  dial,  9.     It*  diataac*  fron 

dian,  16.     Its  place.  35.     How  to  find  its 

36,  37. 

Thales,  Rdiallist,  X 

Trigonometry,  Spherical,  dialling  bf.  OR.? 

Valerids  Messala  erects  a  dial  at  BoaM,( 

Vertical  Dials,  U. 

Universal  Dials,  description  aod  ose  of,  ( 

Welperi'*.  a  writer  on  dialling.  6. 
West  Dial,  coustmction  of  a.  48. 
WOLFlus,  a  writer  on  dialling,  6. 


Dialling  in  a  mine,  called  also  plumbing, 
it  the  using  of  a  compass,  which  (lie  miners  call 
dial,  and  a  long  line  to  know  which  way  the  load 
or  vein  of  ore  inclines,  or  where  to  shift  an  air- 
shaft,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a  desired  place, 

Dialling  Lines,  or  Dialling  bcALss.  See 
Dialling,  Index. 

Dialling  Sector  is  a  sector  having  upon  it, 
besides  other  lines,  the  dialling  lines,  the  con> 
*lruction  of  which  is  shown  under  Dialling. 
It  is  eridenl  that  some  advantage  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  practice  of  dialling  by  having  the 
line  placed  on  a  sector.    See  Sector. 

Dialling  Sphere,  is  an  instrument  made  of 
brass,  with  several  semicircles  sliding  over  one 
another,  on  a  moving  horizon,  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  the  doctrine  of  spherical  triangles,  and 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  drawing  of  dials  on  all 
manner  of  planes, 

Dialling  Trigon,  an  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Martin, consistinKoftwogradualed 
scales  and  a  plane,  used  by  some  in  the  practice 
of  dialling. 

DI'ALECT,  n.  i.  Ft.  dialtcle ;  Span,  dia- 
Itcto ;  Ital.  duiUllo:  I^t.  diaUclui;  Gr.  itoKiK- 
rov,  from  iui  and  \ifu,  to  speak.  Language; 
style  ;  the  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain district. 

Wbcm  tbemielvca  do  practise  that  whereof  tbejr 
write,  Ihey  change  their  dimlecl ;  and  those  words  they 
ahan,  as  if  there  were  in  them  some  secret  sling. 

Uaolitr. 
In  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  d'utUel, 
Soch  as  moves  men. 

Shatuiieart.     Utamm  for  Mcaimt. 

If  lh«  conferring  of  a  kindueu  did  not  bind  the 
penon  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  the  returns  of 
gratitude,  «by.  in  ibc  unirertal  Hiaitcl  of  the  world, 
are  kindassses  sull  called  obligations  t  Sim'h. 


The  Tuscan  language  is  greatly  adi 
elegance,  and  the  meanest  inhabitamts  of 
sprak  a  diaitet  which  the  rest  of  Italy  an 
imitate. 

Dialect  is  an  appellation  given  to 
guage  of  a  province,  in  so  fiir  as  it  dll 
dtat  of  the  whole  kingdom.    The 
ticularly  used  in  speaking  of  the  am 
whereof  there  were  four  dialects,  each 
was  a  perfect  language  in   its  kind,  I 
place  in  certain  countries,      in  GieU 
Desides  the  two  dialects  of  English 
almost  every  county  lias  a  dialect  of  its 
differing  considerably  in  pronunciation, 
and  tone,  although  one  and  the  sai 
Dialectics,  in   the  literary   h 
ancients,  that  branch  of  logic  wbii 
rules  and  modes  of  reasoning.   See 
Elcates  was  the  6rst  who  discovei 
•erics  of  principles  and  conclusioiu  o1 
reasoning,  and  formed  an  art  thereof  in 
a  dialogue ;  which,  Cor  this  reason, 
dialectica.      The  dialectica  of  lh« 
usually  divided  into  several  kiadsc 
the  eleatica,  that  of  Zeno    El( 
threefold;  vii.    consecutionum, 
and  coutentionum.    The  6rst  consistiM 
for   deducing   or    drawing    conch    '    '' 
second,  tlie  art  of  dialogue ;  whu 
such  universal  use  in  p'   '     - 
ing   was  called  ini' 

being  laid  aside,  (ht  , „..,, 6  „m..  . 

and   required  the  respondent  to  conoii 
argtie  from  the  several  <»tii(.'e«sIoni 
last  part  of  Zeno's  diaU 
tcntious,orthe  attof  disi'i  : 
though  some,  particularly    Ijtcrtms,  w 
|)art  to  Protagoras  a  disciple  of  Zcno. 

The  second  is  the  dialectica  m 
author  b  Euclid,  aj  of  Me^w 
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I  of  Zeno  and  Protagoras ;  though 
to  tiling!  appropriated  to  him  :  the 
e  impugned  the  demonstration]  of 
by  assumptions,  but  conclusions ; 
niaking  illations,  and  proceeding 
juence  to  consequence :  the  second, 
fide  all  arfiuments  drawn  from  com- 
limililude  as  invalid.  He  was  suc- 
^ubulides,  from  whom  the  sophistic 
>ning  is  said  to  be  derived.  In  his 
is  described  as  manifold  :  mentiens, 
n,  obvelata,  arcevalis,  comuta,  and 

SoFlltSM. 

is  the  dialectica  of  Plato,  which  he 
a  kind  of  analysis  to  direct  the  bu- 

bjr  dividing,  defining,  and  bringing 
t  nr»t  truth  ;  where  being  arrived,  it 
f  10  exphun  sensible  things,  but  with 
Xum  to  the  first  truth  where  alone  it 
inch  is  the  idea  of  Plato's  analysis, 
b  b  Aristotle's  dialectica:  containing 
t  of  simple  words,  delivered  in  his 
edicaments ;  the  doctrine  of  propo- 
his  book   De  Interpretatione ;   and 

levend  kinds  of  syllogism,  in  his 
lalylics,  Topics,  and  Elenchuses. 
is  the  dialectica  of  the  Stoics;  which 
part  of  philosophy,  dividing  it  into 
1  dialectic ;  to  which  some  add  the 
irhereby  things  are  justly  defini^l ; 
ling  likewise  the  canons  or  criterions 

The  Stoics,  before  they  treat  of 
have  two  principal  places  ;  the  one 
gnification  of  words,  the  other  about 
Rgnified,  On  occasion  of  the  first, 
ir  abundance  of  things  belonging  to 
larian's  province:  what,  and  how 
I ;  what  is  a  word,  diction,  speech, 
Boasion  of  the  latter,  they  consider 
■elves,  not  as  without  the  mind,  but 
xived  in  it  by  means  of  the  senses. 
r,  they  first  leach,  that  nil  sit  in  in- 
oid  non  prius  fuerit  in  scnsu  ;  '  what- 
le  mind  came  thither  by  the  senses ;' 
I  incursione  sui,  as  Plato,  who  meets 

aut  similitudine,  as  Ca:sar  by  his 
proportione,  either  by  enlarging  u  a 

diminishing  as  a  pygmy ;  aut  tians- 

a  Cyclops ;   aut  compositione,  as  a 

»t  cooltario,  as  death ;  aut  privatione, 

Bta. 

I  is  Epicunis'a  dialectica :  who  had 

evtatn  canons,  the  collection  whereof 

■aonica;  and  as  all  questions  in  phi- 

I  either  de  te  or  de  voce,  he  gave 

Im  for  each. 

:?nCK,  n.  t.    AuXfcrtni.     Logic; 

tMOoing.     See  Dialect. 

BflflCAL,  adj.     Logical;  argumen- 

^■pal  •obdeliM,  that  the  ichoolnirD 
^Hmtolopcal  mjttrrirs,  more  dcclorc 
I^E  tliAt  MM  them,  thkn  iacreato  the 
f  Mbtr  tortn  of  tmtli.  Bor/ti. 

rHA,  in  "the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
itA  to  express  tlie  elegant  ornaments 
A*  and  Komans,  composed  of  gold 
TS«y  also  called  these  lithocolU\. 
(ooesot  gems ;  the  gold  being  in  this 


case  as  n  cemcnMo  hold  the  stones  together,  Tlicy 
wore  bracelets  and  other  ornaments  about  their 
dress  :  and  their  eups  and  table-furniture  were 
of  the  same  kind.  The  green  stones  were  found 
to  succeed  best,  and  tlie  emerald  and  chrysolite 
were  most  in  esteem  for  this  purpose.  Pliny 
says  of  them:  'Nihil  ii:cundius  aurum  decei,' 
*  Nothing  becomes  gold  better.' 

DIAL'OGIST,  n.  ».       )      Gr.  iiaXojoc;  Ita 

Di'kUKVZ,  n.  t.  &.  v.n.S  and  Xoyoc,  a  word. 

A  speaker  in  a  conference ;  a  conference  or  con 

versalion  between  two  or  more  persons.      To 

hold  a  conference. 

Will  you  Ucftr  the  diaU^gut  thai  the  two  Iranud 
men  have  compiled  io  praise  of  the  u«l  and  cackuw  t 

Shukipcmt. 
Doit  dialoyut  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Id.     Timoit. 
la  eaiy  dialogue*  if  Fletcber't  praiio ; 
Ho  moved  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raise. 

Drjfdtn, 
With  the  itar* 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Univcne 
He  held  hi«  dialogvet ;  and  they  did  leach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  myitcrici.       Byron, 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  mark  or  character, 
consisting  of  two  points  (--)  placed  over  two 
vowels,  because  otherwise  they  would  make  a 
diphtliong,  as  Mosii'ic,  Phiii'ton,  &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,  a  festival  of  Sparta,  in 
honor  of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name 
aro  Tov  fufnyow,  from  whipping,  because  Vioys 
were  whipped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess. 
These  boys,  called  BomoniciF,   were  originally 
free-bom  Spartans,  but  in  the  more  delicate  ages 
they  were  of  mean  birth,  and  generally  of  a  sla- 
vish origin.     This  operation  was  performed  by 
an  officer  in  a  severe  and  unfeehng  manner;  and 
that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest 
stood  near  the  altar  with  a  small  light  statue  of 
the  goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  and 
insupportable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  less  ri- 
gorous.   The  parents  of  the  children  attended 
the  solemnity,  aud  exhorteil  them  not  to  show 
themselves,  either  by  fear  or  groans,  unworthy  of 
Laconian  education.     These   flagellations  were 
so  severe,  that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse  tor- 
rents, and  many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the 
whip,  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying  any 
marks  of  fear.     Such  a  death  was  reckoned  very 
honorable,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much 
solemnity  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.     Some 
suppose  that  Lycurgus  first  instituted  it  to  inure 
the  youth  of  Lacedemon  to  bear  labor  and  h- 
tigue,  and  render  them  insetuible  to  pain   and 
wounds.     Uthen  maintaiu,  that  it  is  a  mitigiition 
of  an   oracle,  which  ordered  that  human  blood 
should  be  shed  on  Diana's  altar ;  and  according 
to  their  opinion,    Orestes   first  introduced  that 
barbarous  custom,  after  he  had  brought  the  sta- 
tue of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.     There  is 
anotlicr  tradition  which  mentions  that  Pausanias, 
as  be  was  oiTcring  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  before  he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  number  of  Lydians  who 
disturbol  the  sacrifice,  and  were  at  last  repellrd 
with  staves  and  stones,  tlie  only  weapons  with 
which  the  Lacedemooians  were  provided  at  that 
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momeat.  Id  commemorsition  of  litis,  tliererore, 
Uie  whipping  of  boys  was  instiiuied  ai  Sparta, 
and  after  ihat  llie  Lydian  piocession. 

DIAM  ETKll,  n.  t.     •\       Gr.   lia  and  ^r- 
Diam'etbal,  aJ/'.         /  mv,  a  measure.   Tlie 


DlA>i'£TRALLY,0</v. 


ne    wbich,    passing 


Diamet'ricai.,  adj.  i  through  the  centre  of 
DiAMn'RicALi,T,u</ii.  Ja  circle,  or  other  cur- 
Tilinear  figure,  divides  it  into  equal  parts.  Di- 
ametral and  diametrical  is  describing  or 
relating  to  a  diameter;  also,  in  a  figurative 
leose,  directly  opposite ;  or  perhaps,  to  ihe 
greatest  length  opposed,  as  are  the  points  of  a 
circumference  touched  by  the  ends  of  a  diameter. 
Diamelrally  and  diametrically  ire  also  synony- 
mous. 

Tlie  space  betwecu  the  earth  and  Ihc  moon,  arcord- 
ing  to  Ftolcmy,  is  scventeca  times  the  dinmeter  of 
thr  canb,  which  makpf,  in  a  grou  accouot,  about  one 
hundred  and  Ivrot;  ibo<uand  miles.  RuUigh. 

Hn  mndr  an  instrument  to  know 
If  tlic  Moon  ihine  full  or  no. 

Till  what  her  diamrler  Ui  an  inch  is, 

And  prove  that  she's  not  made  of  green  cheese. 

Hutiibriu. 

He  persuaded  the  king  to  consent  to  what  was  dia- 
mtfrionily  ajtainst  his  conscience  and  his  honour,  and, 
in  truth,  hia  tccurity.  Ctnratdon, 

Christian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other  things,  diame- 
(ra//y  opposed  to  profancness  and  impiety  of  actions. 

Hammonds 

Thus  iolprccpted  in  its  passage,  the  vapour,  which 
cannot  prnctrate  the  stratum  diamstricaUjf ^  glides 
aloDg  the  tower  surface  of  it,  permeating  the  horiiOQ- 
tal  interval,  which  is  betwixt  the  said  dense  stratum 
and  Ihat  which  lies  underneath  it.  Wnodaard. 

That  the  longer  diameter  of  an  ellipsis  may  be 
shortened,  till  it  iball  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is 
indiiputably  true.  Johmton. 

Diameter.  Tlie  line,  which  passing  through 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  other  curvilmear  figure, 
divides  it  into  equal  parts.  The  impossibility 
of  expressing  the  exact  proportion  of  ine  diame- 
ter of  a  circle  to  a  circumference,  by  any  re- 
ceivtid  way  of  notation,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  bringing  it  as  near  the  truth  as  possible, 
has  induced  some  of  tlie  most  celebrated  men 
in  all  ages  to  endeavour  to  appr<:)ximate  it.  The 
first  who  attempted  it  with  success  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Van  Cuelen.  a  Dutchman,  who,  by  the 
ancient  very  laborious  method,  carried  it  to  thirty- 
six  decimal  places  ;  these  'be  ordered  to  be  en- 
graven on  his  tomb-stone,  thinking  he  had  set 
bounds  to  improvement.  However,  the  mdefa- 
tiifable  Abraham  Sharp  carried  it  to  seventy-five 

{)laces  in  decimals :  and  since  that  time  it  has 
>een  carried  much  further. 
Dl'AMOND,  n.  s.  }  Fr.  and  Dul.  liiuinanl ; 
Di'amonued.  ad/.  )  Ilal.  Span,  and  Port.t/iu- 
mante  ;  Tent,  demant,  from  Lat.  adamatyodaman- 
lit ;  Gr.  alaftag,  a^a/iavro{,  i.  C.  a  privative, 
and  iafiaiu  to  subdue,  because  too  hard  to  break 
or  mould  into  s'lape.  See  the  article  below.  A 
precious  stone.  Diamonded  is,  shaped  like  a 
diaroond. 

I  aee  bow  thioa  eye  would  emulate  the  diamtmd  : 
tltOtt  hast  the  right  arch  beul  of  the  brow. 


Lop  a  bough  of  a  tree,  and  one  shall  WksUts 
thereof  (by  some  sctet  caiua  in  oaiv*) 
or  streaked  in  the  fashion  of  a  lozenge. 

Certainly  the  price  and  viitne  of 
in  the  quantity  :  one  diamomj  m  i 
many  quarries  of  stone.     Bp.  ffuU, 

The  diamond  is  by  mighty  moaaRlia 
Fair  aa  the  star  thai  uihen  in  the 

The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  poi 

Collected  Ught,  compact 

Shakspeare  opens  a  mine  which  coAlain* 
diamond*  in  ineKhauntiblc  plenty,  thoagb 
incrustationa,   debased    by  impuribca,    and 
with  a  masa  of  meaner  minerals.  ^ 

The  DiAuoMD  is  a  genus  of  siliceoor 
called  adamas  gemma  by  the  Latins,  di 
the  Germans  and  Swedes,  and  diamaDt 
French,  and  is  the  hardest  of  all  stones 
discovered.     See  Auasias.     It   was 
the    ancients    that    tlie  diamond  becaas] 
and   malleable,   by   steeping   it  in  hot  , 
blood.     Diamonds  are  found  only  in  lit 
Indies,  and  in  Brasil  in  South  Ametwa. 
diamond   mines   are  in  Golcoxda,  Vi 
Bengal,  and  the  island  of  Bobneo.    Sm 
articles.     In  the  mines  of  Golconda  are 
great  number  of  stones  from  ten  to  foity 
and  upwards  ;    and  it  was  here  that  tbt 
diamond  of  Aurtmgxebe,  tlic  great 
found,  which   before  it  was  cut  weighed 
rats.     The  stones  of  this  mine  are  nnt  irrr 
their  water  is  usually  tinged  » i 
the  soil :  being  black  where  that  : 
where  it  parta!tes  of  red;  and  sometuncs 
and  yellow,  where  the  ground  is  of  these 
Another  defect  is  a  kind  of  greasiness  sp{ 
on  tlie  diamond,  when  cut,  which  lakfs 
of  its  lustre.     There  are  usually  not  fewtf  I 
60,000  persons,  men.  women,  aixi  chil 
work  in  this  mine.  When  i'  '.  i»« 

a  place  where  lliey  intend  :  itttll 

titer  somewhat  bigger  near  « 

walls  .ibout  two  feet  high,  \ 
space  to   space,  to   give   j 
They  dig  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  di 
they  find  water.   Then  they  cease, 
thus  found  serves  to  wash  Uie  earth  two 
times,  after  which  it   is  let  out   at  aa 
reserved  for  that  purpose.    Tliis  tnithj 
washed  and  driea,  they  sift  it  in  h  ki 
Steve,  as  we  do  corn ;  then  thresh  il 
afresh  ;  and  lastly,  search  it  well  wil 
to  find  the  diamonds.    The  (uinets 
except  lliiit  they  have  a  thin  linm  ciollk 
them.     Tltey  have  also    inspectors. 
their   concealing  diamonds ;     whici 
they  frequently  Jo,  by  swallowing 
not  observed. 

Diamonds  are  commonly   clear  and 


yet  some  are  met  with  of  a  rOM  ColM,  Of  i^^ 
ing  to  green,  blue,  or  black,  and  kmm  W<«^ 
specks.  Tavemier  saw  one  in  th«  IWiBfl* 
the  mogul,  with  black  sp«cks  to  it,  ve^M 
about  fifty-six  carats ;  and  b«  tdbms  ost^ 
yellow  and  black  diamonds  are  prodtieidi)'' 
mines  at  Camatica.  Mr.  I)utens  al*>  f"* 
that  he  saw  a  black  diamond  aiVitaaili'' 
collection  of  the  princt!  de  UcbuwWa    ^ 
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It  greenish  crust;  and  of  these 

relates,  that  tliey  burst  into  pieces 

g  into  a  proper  sliape,  or  in  (lie  very 

iug  on  the  wheel.     In  confirmation 

lentions  a  lar^e  diamond  worth  up- 

000  sterlini;,  which  hurst  into  nine 
polishing  on  the  wheel  at  Venice. 
iiDonds  are  those  of  a  color  like  pure 
regular  form,  and  free  from  stains, 
,  fiaws,  and  cross  veins.  Diamonds, 
low,  blue,  green,  or  re<l,  in  a  high 
exi  in  esteem  ;  but  if  they  are  tinc- 
.e»e  colors  only  in  a  low  degree,  the 
ly  diminished.  There  are  also  dia- 
rowii,  and  some  of  a  dark  hue;  the 
ng  tlie  brownest  sugar-candy,  and 
kyiioa.  In  tlie  Philosophic<il  Com- 
^  Dt.  Lewis  tells  us  of  a  black  dia- 
ibimtdf  had  seen.  At  a  distance  it 
nnly  black,  but  on  closer  examina- 

1  in  dome  parts  transparent,  and  in 
id  with  foulness,  on  which  the  black 
d.  These  gems  are  lamellaied,con- 
ly  Ihio  plates  like  talc,  but  very 
d,  the  direction  of  which  must  be 
IT  lapidaries  before  they  can  work 
y.  Such  as  have  tlieir  foliated  sub- 
I  •  flat  position,  are  called  by  the 
imonds  of  nature. 

9ter  in  diamonds  means  the  greatest 
triiection  of  their  complexion,  which 

that  of  the  purest  water.  When 
.1  short  of  thts  perfection,  they  are 
the  Mcond  or  third  water,  &c.,  till 
jrbe  properly  called  a  colored  one  : 

be  an  impropriety  to  speak  of  an 
nlored  diamond,  or  one  tliat  has 
,  as  a  stofte  of  a  bad  water  only. 

is  so  hard,  tliat  it  can  only  be  cut 
>y  itself  and  its  own  substance.  To 
tat  (lerfection  which  augments  its 
jderably,  they  begin  by  rubbing  le- 
Mich  ullicr  while  rough,  after  having 

0  the  ends  of  two  wooden  blocks, 
to  be  held  in  the  hand,  with  a  mix- 
and  brick  dust.  It  is  this  powder, 
off,  luid  received  in  a  Intle  box  for 
,  (hat  serres  to  grind  and  polish  the 
This  is  done  by  a  mill,  wliich  tunis 
eft  iron,  sprinkled  over  with  dia- 
lixed  witli  oil  of  olives.  The  same 
ound,  'and  diluted  with  water  and 
«d  in  the  mwing  of  diamonds,  which 
with  an  iron  or  brass  wire  as  fine  as 
ptaei,  in  lieu  of  tawing,  they  cleave 
■U)r  if  there  be  any  large  shivers 
Mm  Earapeaas  are  not  usually  dar- 

1  enoagb  to  run  the  risk  of  cleaving, 
Hkiog. 

nun  diamond  ever  known  belongs 
if  Portugal,  and  was  found  in  Brasil. 
!at:  and  Mr.  Magellan  informs  ut, 
xger,  but  a  piece  was  broken  off  by 
countryman  who  chanced  to  find 
m,  and  tried  its  hardiivss  by  the 
I  bammer  upon  an  anvil.  This 
eighs  1680  carats;  and 
I  Mr.  Rome  de  I'lsle  says 


that  it  IS  valued  at  £224,000,000  sterling,  which 
gives  the  estimation  of  79  3C,  or  about  £80  ster- 
ling for  each  carat ;  viz.  for  the  multi|ilicand  of 
the  square  of  its  whole  weight.  But  even  in 
case  of  any  error  of  the  press  in  this  valuation, 
if  we  employ  the  general  rule  abovementioned, 
this  great  gem  must  be  worth,  at  least,  above 
£3,600,000  sterling.  1.  llie  famous  diamond 
which  adorns  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Russia  under 
the  eagle  at  the  top  of  it,  weighs  779  carats,  and  is 
worth  at  least  £4,8.'i4,728  slerl.,  ahhougli  it  hardly 
cost  1:16,417  guineas.  This  diamond  was  one 
of  the  eyes  of  a  M»labarian  idol,  named  Schc- 
nngliam.  A  French  grenadier,  who  had  deserted 
fixim  the  Indian  ser%'ice,  contrived  to  become  one 
of  the  priests  of  that  idol,  from  which  he  sinle 
one  of  lis  eyes ;  he  then  ran  away  to  the  Knu'lish 
at  Trichinapeuty,  and  thence  to  Madras.  A  ship's 
captain  bought  it  for  20,000  rupees ;  afterwards 
a  Jew  gave£lT,000  or  £18,000  sterling  for  it:  at 
last  a  Greek  merchant,  named  Gregory  Siiffra*. 
ofiered  it  to  sale  at  Amsterdam  in  1766;  and  the 
late  pnnce  Orloff  purchased  it,  as  he  himself  loUl 
Mr.  Magellan  in  London,  for  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine II.  The  figure  and  size  of  this  diamond 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  in  London  : 
it  is  not  of  a  regular  form.  3.  The  diamond  of 
the  great  mogul  is  cut  in  rose ;  weighs  279^  carats, 
and  is  worth  380,000  guineas.  This  diamond  has 
a  small  flaw  underneath  near  the  bottom  ;  and 
Tavemier,  page  389,  who  examined  it,  valued 
tht  carat  at  160  French  livres.  Before  this  dia- 
mond was  cut  it  weighed  793j  carats,  according 
to  Rome  dc  I'lsle ;  but  Tavemier,  vol.  2,  p.  339, 
lays,  that  it  weighed  900  carats  before  it  was  cut 
If  this  i«  the  same  diamond,  its  loss  by  being  cut 
was  very  extraordinary.  4.  Another  diamond  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  which  weighs  215  carats,  is 
extremely  fine,  and  is  wortli  at  least  369,800 
guineas.  5 — 7.  The  diamond  of  tlie  emperor  of 
Germany  weighs  1391  carats  ;  and  is  woith  at 
least  109,520  guineas.  Tavemier  says,  that  this 
diamond  has  a  little  hue  of  a  citron  color ;  and 
he  valued  it  at  135  livres  loumoises  the  caraL 
Robert  de  Derquen  the  grandson  of  Louis,  says, 
that  this  diamond  was  cut  into  two:  that  the 
grand  Turk  had  another  of  the  same  size  ;  and 
tJiat  (here  were  at  Disnagar  two  large  diamond.', 
one  of  250  and  another  of  140  carats.  8.  The  dia- 
mond of  the  late  king  of  France,  called  the  Pitt 
or  Regent,  weighs  136}  carats :  this  gem  it  worth 
at  least  208,333  guineas,  although  it  did  not  cost 
above  the  half  of  this  value.  9.  The  other  dia- 
mond of  the  same  monari^,  called  the  Sancy, 
weighs  fifty-live  caraU  :  it  cost  26,000  gtiineas; 
and  M.  Duteos  says,  that  it  is  worth  much  above 
that  price. 

For  the  valuation  of  diamonds  of  all  weights, 
Mr.  Jefleries  lays  down  the  following  rules. — lie 
first  supposes  the  value  when  rough  to  l>e  £2 
per  carat,  at  a  medium;  then  to  find  the  value 
of  diamonds  of  greater  weights,  multiply  the 
square  of  their  weight  by  2,  and  the  product  It 
the  value  required.  Etamplc.  To  find  the  value 
of  a  rough  diamond  of  two  carats,  2  x  2  =  4,  the 
square  of  the  weight;  which,  multiplied  by  2 
gives  £8,  the  true  value  of  a  rough  diamond  of 
(wo  caraU.     For  finding  the  value  of  roanulac- 
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turpi]  fliamonds,  he  siippmp?  half  ihfir  weight  to 
ha  lust  ill  iiianulacturiiig  lliem.  To  find  their 
va'ue.  multiply  the  square  of  tlouhlc  their  weight 
by  2,  which  will  give  their  true  value  in  pounds. 
Thus  to  Hod  tlie  value  of  a  wroui;ht  diamond 
weighing  two  carats;  we  first  find  the  square 
of  double  the  weight,  vir,.  4  x  4izl<i;  then 
16  X  2:z  32.  So  that  the  inie  value  of  a  wrought 
diamond  of  two  carats  is  i,'32. 

The  names  of  orirnlid  and  occ'ulcntal,  pveo  by 
jewellers  to  this  and  all  other  precious  stones, 
nave  adifiercnt  im-aning  from  the  obvious  sense; 
the  finest  and  hardest  l>einc  always  railed  oriental 
whether  they  he  produced  in  the  east  or  not. 
Those  called  occidentnl  are  of  inferior  value ;  but 
according  to  Mr.  Jeli'cries,  who  hits  written  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  the  diamonds  of  UraMi 
equal  the  finest  oriental  ones.  Diamonds  are 
also  distinguished  according  to  their  figure,  by 
the  names  of  rose  diamonds,  brilliants,  and  rough 
diamonds. 

UrUtiimt  dinmondi  are  those  cut  in  faces  both 
at  top  and  bottom  ;  and  whose  table,  or  principal 
face  al  top,  is  flat.  To  make  a  complete  square 
brilliant,  if  the  rough  diamond  he  not  round  of 
a  square  figure,  it  must  be  made  so ;  and  if  the 
work  be  perfectly  executed,  the  length  of  the  axis 
will  be  equal  lo  the  side  of  the  square  base  of  the 
pyramid,  .lewellers  tlien  form  the  table  and  col- 
let by  dividing  the  block,  or  length  of  the  axis, 
into  eighteen  parts.  They  take  5-t8ths  from  the 
upper  purl,  and  1-1 8lh  from  tlie  lower.  This 
gives  a  plane  at  4-18ths  from  the  girdle  for  the 
table;  and  a  smaller  plane  at  5- 1  Rths  distance  for 
the  collet,  the  breadth  of  which  will  be  l-5lh  of 
the  breadth  of  the  (able.  In  this  slate  the  stone 
i»  saiil  111  be  a  cninpletr  tqiiart  table  diamond. 
The  brilliant  is  an  improvement  on  the  table  dia- 
mond, and.  according  to  Mr.  Jcfferies,  was 
iiilroduceit  williin  the  last  century-  To  render 
a  brilliant  perfect,  each  comer  of  the  above  de- 
scribed table  diamond,  must  he  shortened  by 
1-30th  of  its  original.  The  comer  nbs  of  tlic 
upper  sides  must  be  llallencd,or  run  towards  the 
rcnlre  of  the  table  l-tilh  less  than  the  sides;  the 
lower  part,  which  tenuinales  in  the  girdle,  must 
l>e  l-8th  of  one  side  of  the  girdle  ;  and  each 
romer  rib  of  the  under  sides  must  lie  flattened 
nt  ihe  top.  In  answer  llie  almve  flattening  at  the 
ginllc,  and  xt  the  bottom  must  be  1-4th  of  each 
side  of  the  collet.  The  parLs  of  tlie  small  work, 
wliicli  complete  Ihe  brilliant,  or  the  star,  and 
skill  facets,  aie  of  a  tnanguliir  figure.  Uoth  of 
these  partake  equally  of  the  depth  of  the  upper 
sides  from  Ihe  tahle  In  ihe  ginlle ;  and  meet  in 
tlie  middle  of  each  side  of  the  table  and  girdle, 
as  also  at  the  corners.  Thus  they  proiluce  regu- 
lar luzenges  on  the  four  up|K'i  sides  and  corners 
of  llu:  slone.  The  liianuular  fiiccis,  on  ihe  under 
side*,  joining  to  Ihe  girille,  must  tx?  half  as  deep 
agmn  as  ih**  uliove  (nceis,  to  answer  to  Ihe  collet 
part^i.  Tlie  stone  here  descrilivd  is  said  to  be  a 
l'iill-tubi<an(rii  hrillinnl.  If  the  slunc  is  thicker 
than  111  Uie  pro|Mirti()n  here  meiitioneil,  it  is  s;iid 
to  bf  an  nirr-i/  •  '  '  '  'Hunt.  If  lli'  '  i  ' 
is  le"  than  in  i'  "n,iliscall' 

liritluint.  The  lli  iiKi  "I  linlliauls  is  liiiuMUMii  il 
by  their  lieing  either  over-weighted  or  sprt-iid. 
'ilir  line  piu|iortiuii  of  ihr  i:xis,  or  dcplli  of  the 
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stone  to  its  side,  is  as  2  lo  3.  Brilliail 
lingiiished  into  square,  round,  oral,  i 
from  Ihe  figure  of  their  respective  girdles. 
Kme  diamonds  are  quite  fiat  undem«*d 
Iheir  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  fai  ~ 
triangles,  the  uppermost  of  which  ten 
point  The  depth  of  the  stone  from  ( 
tlie  point  must  be  half  the  breaJtli  of  l' 
of  tue  base  of  the  stone.  The  dian 
crown  must  be  2-5tlis  of  the  diameter  i 
The  (perpendicular,  from  the  base  to 
must  be  3-.')lhs  of  the  diameter  of  the  i 
lozcuges  which  appear  in  all  circuUr  n 
monds,  will  lie  equally  divided  by  the  r 
form  the  crown ;  and  the  upper  angles 
will  terminate  in  the  extreme  point  i  ~ 
and  the  lower  in  the  base  or  girdle. 

Rough  diamondt  are  the  stones,  as  I 
duces  them  in  the  mines.  They  sttoa 
sen  uniform,  of  a  good  shape,  tr 
quite  white,  and  free  of  flaws  and  sliiv 
rugged,  dirty,  flawey,  veiny  stones,  i 
as  are  not  fit  for  cutting,  they  use  to  pon 
steel  mortar  made  for  that  purpose;  ai 
pulverised  they  serve  to  saw,  cul,  and  pi 
rest.  Shivers  are  occasioned  in  diauM 
this,  that  the  miners,  to  get  them  more  (■ 
of  the  vein,  which  winds  between  twc 
break  the  rocks  with  huge  iron  leven, 
sliakes,  and  fills  the  stone  with 
shivers. 

It  has  been  proved  that  diamonds  I 
of  being  dissipated,  not  only  by  tbe^ 
heat  of  the  sun,  but  also  by  the  heat  < 
nace.     Boyle   says,    that    he   perrei* 
:u:rid  and  penetrating  exhalations  (roa 
exposed  to  fire.     A  diamond  by  exp 
concave  speculum,  the  diameter  of  ^ 
forty  inches,  was  reduced  to  an  eighlT 
weight.     Ill  the  Oiomale  dc  Letter 
there  is  a  relation  of  experiment*  i 
cious  stones,  by  order  of  the  grand  < 
cany,  with  a  burning  lens,  the  dii 
was  Iwo-lhirdsof  a  Florentine  ell,  ntaf  1 
of  which  was  placed  another  smaller  le 
experiments  we   find,  that  diamonds  I 
altered   by  solar  heat  than   roost 
precious  stones,  although  not  the  la 
ance  of  a  commencing  fusion 
A  diamond  weighing  thirty  grains,  : 
during  thirty  seconds,  lost  its  cdofij 
transparency,  and  became  of  an  c 
five  minutes  bubbles  appeared  c 
afterwards  it  burst  into  picc«, 
paled;  and  the  small   fragment 4 
was  capable  of  bein(;  cru»hfd 
by  till'  pressure  uf  the  blade  of  a  knil 
the  uiKlilion  of  glass,  flints,  sulphuC 
s:ill  of  tartar  prevented   this  dissi|ui« 
monds,  or  occiiiiii>ne<l  any  degree  wf  j 
other  experiments  made  by  or' 
I'tancis  1.  we  find,  that  du 
dissipated  by  having  been  cxf 
lo  a  violent  fire  of  a  furnace 
hours :  while  rubies  by  the 
alien  •!  in  weight,  color,  or  polil 
dittniondu   during   two   hour* 
the  following   alterations  pn 
file  wcie  olMerved.    I'tntl,  ihejr  I 
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I  llicv  were  split  into  thin  plates;  anH,  lastly, 

tlljr  dissipalcd.     By  ihe  same   lire,  einuralds 

(used.     See  Ma^asio  de  llambourg,  torn. 

The  action  of  fire  on  diamonds  was,  iiot- 

itljslinding  the  above-mentioned  experimenli, 

1  in  Krance,  wliere  numerous  cxperimenls 

Itietn  made.     M.  D'Arcel,  found,  not  only 

diamonds  included  in  porcelain  crucibles, 

or  covered  with  perforated   lids,  and  ex- 

1 10  the  long  and  intense  heat  of  a  porcelain 

:  pofectly  dissipated  ;  but  also,  (hat 

Monet  could,  io  a  few  hours,  be  totally 

ilbni  with  a  much  inferior  degree  of  heat, 

'  exposing  them  in  a  copgiel,  under  the  muffle 

r  ao  usay  furnace.     In  this  experiment,  he  ob- 

I  that  the  dissipation  was  gradual,  and  that 

Itflecled  by  a  kind  of  exfoliation.   The  dis- 

of  diamonds   exposed  in  coppels  was 

ocd  by  M.  Macquer,  who  farther  observed, 

the  diiunonds  were,  before  the  dissipation 

[Wpa,  rendered,  by  the  fire,  brilliant  and  shining, 

I  it  were,  with  a  phosphoric  light.      To  deter- 

liaewlieiher  the  dissipation  of  diamonds  was 

i  rtkud  by  their  reduction  into  vapor,  or  by  a 

[  OMsbvition  or  other  effect  of  air  upon   them, 

ll«B»  l^voisier,  Macquer,  and  Cadet,  exposed 

ill  to  intense  heat  in  an  earthen  retort, 

[  M^eral  hours,  but  without  any  other  effect 

at  their  polish  was  destroyed,  and  about 

kef  their  weii;ht  diminished.     M.  Mitouard 

DOnds   in   a     tobacco-pipe  filled   with 

FfNi^fd   charcoal   accuniely  closed  with  lute. 

I  Mfaither  secured  the  diamonds  from  access  of 

A  or  flame,  by  placini;  tlie   tobacco-pipe  in  a 

oitible,  to  which  mother  crucible  was  inverted 

H'cairfully  luted,  llie  diamonds,  tltus excluded 

ta  external  air,  having  been  exposed  to  the 

■■■>  intense  heat  which  could  be  excited  in  a 

•*  oonsiiucted  furnace,  were  not  thereby  altered 

ciliiiiinishcd. 

lAroiMti,  in   a  memoir  published  in  1772, 

ikmxd  that  when  the  diamond  is  burnt,  carbonic 

r  tMp»  u  obtiiined,  and  that  there  is  a  striking 

"^    between    it   and   charcoal.       In  1785 

Oayion  Miirv-Jii  funnel  that  the  diamond  is  com- 

Iwihlewlicn  dropped  into  oielted  nitre;  that  it 

ttffll  without  leaving  any  residuum,  and  in  a 

ntaitrr  analoL'ous  to  charcoal.     In    iX'jT  Mr. 

Tfiiii'  .'1   this  experiment  with   much 

,   »nd   the  conclusion   he  drew 

:  when  a  diamond  is  burnt,  the 

•tol  lurt  II  carbonic  acid  gas ;  that 

•  pTii.  ........,:  •>!'  diamond  yields  just  as  much 

cvbomc  ca<  as  the  S4me  wi-iglit  of  cliurcoal ; 
aad  (hat  diamond  and  ch:ircoal  are  botli  com- 
potcd  of  Uie  very  same  substance. 

Sir  Humphry  U^vy,  from  the  action  of  pol- 
ium  on  il,  and  ill  ngii-conliiction  of  elec- 
f,  •ui:gt!»te>J  in  his  third  Dakerun  lecture, 
Is  minute  poruou  of  oxyi^ea  uiiu;li}  exist  in 
in  his  new  cxpenmiuti  on  the  fluoric 
:!iii:w  out  ill)*  iile<i,  th.1t  It  might 
''Ou<  priociplo,  combined  with 
,  1  subtle  elenienl,  of  the 
•  class. 
jiini  ...itcnist,  during  his  residcncf! 
in  March,  IB14,  made  several 
«(pemn«nu  on  the  combustion  of  the  diamond 
■ikd  *f  plumbago,  by  means  of  the  great  lent  in 


the  cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  the  same  instm- 
meut  as  that  employed  tii  the  fir^t  trials  on  the 
action  of  the  solar  heat  on  the  diamonil,  insti- 
tuted in  Ifj'M  by  Cosmo  111.,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  lie  subsequently  matle  a  scries  of 
researches  on  the  combustion  of  dilTerent  kinds 
of  charcoal  at  Rome.  Ilis  mode  of  investigation 
waa  peculiarly  elegant,  and  led  to  the  mo3t 
decisive  results. 

From  the  results  of  his  different  experiments, 
conducted  with  the  most  unexceptionable  pre- 
cision, it  is  demonstrated,  tli;it  diamond  affords 
no  other  substance  by  its  combustion  than  pure 
carbonic  acid  pas ;  and  that  tlie  process  Is 
merely  a  solution  of  diamond  in  oxygen,  without 
any  cliange  in  the  volume  of  the  gas. 

DiiMOMD,  in  the  glass  trade,  an  instrument 
used  for  squaring  the  large  plates  or  pieces; 
and,  among  glaziers,  for  cutting  their  glass. 
These  sorts  of  diamonds  (which  are  small  bro- 
ken pieces  uf  real  diamonds),  are  differently 
fitted  up.  To  be  used  for  Lirg*  pieces,  as  looking- 
glasses,  &c.  they  are  set  in  an  iron  femile,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, the  cavity  of  the  ferrule  being  filled  up 
with  lead,  to  keep  the  diamond  firm :  there  is  abn 
a  handle  of  box  or  ebony  fitted  to  the  ferrule,  for 
holding  it  by.  An  application  of  the  dia- 
mond, of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  eii^ra- 
v-ng,  has  been  also  made  within  a  few  years 
by  the  late  Wilson  Lowry,  tlie  eminent  engra- 
ver, and  first  inventor  of  the  mechanical  met'iods 
now  used  in  that  part  of  the  process  called 
etching.  He  applied  dicm  to  tlie  purpose  of 
drawing  or  ruling  lines,  which  ice  afterwards  • 
to  be  deepened  by  aqua-forlis.  Foniierly  steel 
points,  called  etching-needles,  were  used  for 
that  purpose,  but  ihcy  soon  became  bluni  by 
the  friction  against  the  copper. 

DiAMo.ND,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  for  ex- 
pressing the  black  color  in  the  achievements  of 
peemge.  Guillim  does  not  approve  of  blazouing 
the  coats  of  peers  by  precious  stones,  instead  of 
metals  and  colors;  but  the  English  practice 
allows  il.  Morgan  says  the  diamond  is  an 
emblem  of  foititiidc. 

DuMOXDs,  CoRNisu,  a  name  given  by  many 
people  to  llie  crystals  found  in  digging  the  mines 
of  tin  in  Cornwall. 

DiAMosii  Hahsour,  a  harbour  in  the  Ganges, 
or  lioogly  River,  about  thirty-four  miles  below 
Calcutta.  The  Company's  ships  are  generally 
unloaded  here,  ami  take  in  their  homeward- 
bound  cargoes.  The  place  is  unhealthy ;  and 
owing  to  the  heavy  exfialalions  the  sleeping  in 
il  is  next  to  certain  deatti.  The  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  abounds  with  tigers.  The  vil- 
lage is  poor ;  but  at  Fulia,  twelve  miles  up  the 
river,  there  is  a  market  and  a  good  inn. 

DIANA,  the  goddess  of  hunting.  According 
to  Cicero,  there  were  three  i>f  this  name :  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  ln'cimc 
mother  of  Cupid — a  daughter  of  .lunucr  and 
Lutuna — and  a  daughter  of  I'pis  an.l  (jiaucc. 
The  second  is  the  most  celelirated,  :.iid  to  her 
the  ancienH  ultude  She  «as  early  averse  to 
marriage,  and  obtained  leave  of  her  faiher  to 
live  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  preside  over 
the  pains  of  women.     To  ibun  the  society  of 
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men  she  devoted  herself  to  hunting,  and  Was 
always  accompanied  by  a  number  of  chosen  vir- 
gins, who,  like  herself,  abjured  marriage.  She 
is  represented  with  a  quiver,  attended  with  dogs, 
and  sometimes  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  white 
Stags.  Somttime-i  she  appears  with  wings,  hold- 
ing a  lion  in  one  hand  and  a  panttier  m  tlie 
other,  with  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  heifers,  or 
two  horses  of  different  colors.  She  is  tall,  her 
face  something  manly ;  her  legs  are  bare,  well- 
shaped,  and  strong,  and  her  feet  covered  with  a 
buskin.  Slie  received  many  surnames,  particu- 
larly from  the  places  where  her  worship  was  es- 
tablished, and  from  the  functions  over  which  she 
presided.  She  was  called  Lucina,  Ilythia,  or 
JuFiO  I'ronuba,  when  invoked  by  women  in 
child-bed  ;  and  Trivia,  when  worshipped  in  the 
cross-ways,  where  h-^r  statues  were  generally 
erected.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  moon,  and  Proserpine  or  Hecate;  hence  she 
was  called  Triformis;  and  some  of  her  statues 
represented  her  with  three  heads.-^that  of  a 
horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  powers  and 
iunctions  under  these  three  characters  have  been 
expressed  in  these  lines : — 

Trrret,  Iiulnl,  agit,  Proxrrpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ina,  snproDU,  ferai,  accptio,  fulgore,  Mgitla. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Ortiiia,  Taurica, 
Delia,  Cyntliia,  Aricia,  &c.,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  C>reece  wiih  tliat 
of  Osiris.  .  When  Typhon  wa^ed  war  against 
the  gods,  Diana  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
cat  to  iroid  his  fury.    The  most  famous  of  her 

f  temples  was  that  of  Ephesus.  See  Epur.3ts. 
She  was  there  represented  with  a  great  number 
of  breasts,  and  other  symbols  of  Cybele,  or  the 
euth.  Though  ihe  patroncis  of  chastity,  yet  she 
it  said  to  have  descended  from  her  dignity  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  Endymion,  and  to  have 
granted  favors  to  Pan  and  Orion.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Taurica  were  particularly  attached  to 
the  worship  of  this  goddess,  and  offered  on  her 
altar  all  the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on 
tlieir  coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  xlways 
served  ty  a  priest  who  had  murdered  his  prede- 
cessor; and  the  Lacedtcmonbns  yearly  offered 
her  human  victims  till  the  time  of  I.ycurgus, 

'  who  changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  flagellation.    See  OiAMASTiGosis.     Tlie 

I  Athenians  generally  offered  her  goats ;  and  others 

I  ft  white  kid,  a  boar  pig,  or  an  ox.   Among  plants, 

[the  poppy  and  the  dittany  were  sacred  to  her. 

L  She  nad  oracles  in  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephesus. 

I      DIAN^    Fani'M,    in   ancient  geography,  a 

I  promontory  of  liithynia;  now  called  Scutari,  a 
citadel,  opposite  to  Constantinople,  on  tlie  east 
side  of  llie  Bosphorus  Tbracius. 

DIANDRIA,  from  it{  twice,  and  awjp  a  man, 
Ihe  second  class  in  Linnaus's  sexual  .system, 
consisting  of  hermaphrodite  plants,  which  have 

I  lowers  witli  two  male  onjans.     See  Uutany. 
DIANIUM,  in  ancient  ^ogianhy,  u  town  in 

I  Valentia,  famous  for  a  temple  of  Diana,  whence 

I'ihe  name ;  now  called  Denia. 

DlANTIltllA,  in  botany.    Sec  Ji  stk  i*. 
DIANTIIUS,  the  clove-gilliflower,  cani.ition, 
pink,  sweet-william,  fcc,  a  genus  of  Ihe  digynia 


Older,  and  decandria  class  of  pUnb; 
order  twenty-second,  caryophyltei :  CtUcjIib. 
drical,  and  monophyllous,  with  four  soles  Ute 
base.  There  are  five  petals  with  narrow  bcdi: 
the  capsule  is  cylindrical  and  umlocnUr.  TWt 
arc  many  species,  but  not  above  four  ihslbn 
much  beauty  as  garden  tlowers.  But  eidi  i 
these  furnishes  several  beautiful  varieties:  ra, 

1.  D.  barbatus,  or  bearded  dianthus,coi«anlt 
called  sweet-william.  This  rises  with  laij 
thick  leafy  shoots,  crownim;  the  root  m  a  dtw 
close  to  the  ground ;  garnished  with  aoh 
shaped  evergreen  leaves,  from  half  an  u>^  k 
two  inches  bniud.  The  stems  are  upn^ 
firm,  branching  erect  two  or  tliree  f<«t 
having  all  the  branches  and  main  stem  __ 
by  numerous  flowers  m  aggregate  clusters  oftf 
ferent  colon  and  variegations. 

2.  D.  caryophyllus,  clove-gilliflower,  iacl 
ing  all  the  varieties  of  carnation.     It  liMS 
many  sboit  trailing  shoots  from   the  ijiat, 
nislied  with  long,  very  narrow,  erervreen 
and  amidst  tliem  upright  slender  flowei  _ 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  emitting  niany 
shoots,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  maia 
are  terminated  by  large  soliury  flowers,  1 
short  oval  scales  to  the  calyx,  and  crenalW 
tils.     The   varieties  of  this  are  very  nui 
and  unlimited  in  the  diversity  of  tlowen. 

3.  D.  Chinensis,  Chinese,  or  Indian  pini,: 
an  annual  plant,  with  upright  firm  Huwcr-st" 
branching  erect  on  every  side,  a  fool  or  ftl 
inches  high,  having  all  the  branches  tei 
by  .solitary  flowers  of  different  colors  and  «ai* 
gations,  appearing  from  July  to  Novenit«r. 

4.  D.  deltoides,  or  common  pink,  rue*  «ilk 
numerous  short  leafy  shoots,  crownin)(  Ibt  nA 
in  a  tufted  head  close  to  ttie  ground,  cl(iHly{l> 
nished  with  small  narrow  leaves,  and  boa  # 
ends  of  the  shoots  many  erect  flower-tftalkt,  tw 
about  six  to  fifteen  inches  high,  lerminitol  If 
solitary  flowers  of  different  colors,  sin^  i* 
double,  and  sometimes  lirmly  variegated.  Tto 
species  is  perennial,  as  all  tlie  rarietics  of  ( 
commonly  cultivated  also  are. 

DI'APASE,  orDiAPA'so.x.n.i,  Gt.ltan*0- 
A  chord  including  all  tones.  The  first  is  iht  iM 
word. 

The  sweet  nnmben  and  melodiooi  iiuwiM. 
With  which  I  woat  the  winded  wonU  ta  or. 
And  make  a  tuneful  lUajtoMe  of  pIcMure*, 

Now  lieing  let  to  ruo  at  librrtj.  %**** 

It  diacovcreth  the  tme  coincideore  of 
dtapoMtna,  which  ii  the  return  of  the  i 

Hanh  din 
Broke  the  fair  musick  that  all  crvaturcs 
To  their  yrral  l,<>rd,  whme  lore  their 
In  perfect  Jt'fpitn.m,  whilst  thry  stood 
In  firtt  ntiediencr,  and  tlicir  state  of  foad. 
Fronhannnny,  from  heavenly 

Thin  univeml  frame  befia  ; 
From  harmony  to  harmony 

Through  all  the  conipaM  of  Ow 
The  diopiwo*  closing  full  in  man. 
DUtpaann  denote*  a  chvrd  which  ineU^M  aO 
it  it  the  same  with  that  wr '-) I  .., -..i-.ii     - -.^  . 
hecau^!  tlierc  are   but  a^-^ 
tlie  eighth  i*  the  tame  4^ 
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I'  when  •ll-'Jrvcnmng Time, 
Dg  oo  his  throne  of  ruin^  hoar, 
Q(U  and  tempeftU  iwecp  his  Yarioiu  lyre, 
•I  thy  iftif  Ml.  Melancholy.  ligrtm. 

Ys  among  musical  instrument  makers, 
scale  vliereby  they  adjust  the  pipes 
[ans,  and  cut  the  holes  of  their  iiaut- 
I,  &c.,  in  due  proportion  for  perform- 
fs,  semi-tones,  and  concords  just. 
W,  in  music,  a  musical  interval  by 
ht  writers  on  music  express  the  oc- 
Greeks. 

M  Du£x,  a  kind  of  compound  con- 
hich  there  are  two  sorts :  the  greater, 
\  the  proportion  of  10-3;  and  the  lesser, 
165. 

OK  DiAPEjiTE,  a  compound  conso- 
i  triple  ratio,  as  3-9.  This  interval, 
taniis  Capclla,  consists  of  nine  tones 
H(OT>e,  nineteen  semi-tones,  and  thirty- 
I.  It  is  a  symphony  made  when  the 
!edj  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  sound. 
>li  DtATUSARON,  a  compound  con- 
ded  on  the  proportion  of  eight  to 
this  interval  Manianus  Capella  allows 
and  a  semi-tone,  seventeen  semitones, 
four  dieses.  This  is  when  the  voice 
rom  its  first  to  its  eleventh  sound, 
■ns  would  rather  call  it  the  eleventh. 
DESIS,  in  medicine,  a  transudation 
If  through  Uie  sides  of  the  vessels  that 
m,  occasioned  by  the  blood's  becoming 
Ittennated,  or  the  pores  too  open. 
NTE,  in  ancient  music,  an  interval 
>e  tecood  of  the  concords,  and  with 
iron  an  octave.  This  is  what  in  mo- 
il called  a  fifth. 

iU,n.<.  tcv.a.  Fr. (2ia;ir(;  so  called  from 
f  pres),  as  Denim  from  Nismes.  Linen 
II  in  (lowers,  and  other  fibres ;  the 
»e*  of  figured    linen    after   damask. 
1  verb,  to  diversify  or  variegate  witli 
te  imitate  diaper. 
J  damwl,  vhich  her  vannlcth  moit 
litfol  knitting  of  toft  tilken  twine  ; 
y  weaver,  which  hii  work  doth  boait 
taper,  in  damuk.  or  in  lyne, 
ia  their  diver**  canning  ever  dar« 

§•0  corioot  net-work  to  compan. 
apemer. 
•tone*  her  tender  foot  ahonld  wrong, 
be  atrewed  with  flowen  all  along, 
4  like  the  diacotoored  mead.  U. 

I  Mttad  bim  with  a  ailver  baaon 

E,  and  baainwed  with  lower*  ; 
ever,  a  third  a  diaptr. 
SSalmpmrt. 
I  folda,  let  yam  work  lie   broken, 
m  il  were.  In  the  half ;  for   reaion  IcUi 
W  (old  miut  cnver  tomewhal  uniecn. 

Peaeham  cm  Ifrawinff, 
i  to  clonb  oar  paad.damp  eartlt  with  ■ 
dtammd  with   varioas  fluwen   and   cho- 
dotlfhlial  objccu.   Uuwel'i  Vocal  Farat. 

AN'IC,  lutj.  ~%  Gr.  ita^vfia.  Trans- 
MV%,aJj.  >  patency  :  pellucidness; 
t,  n.i.Jpomer  of  transmuting 

1  light  aqiialily  iahetcator  cleaving 
ij,  RaUigh. 


Air  iian  elemeat  anperior,  and  lighter  than  watrr, 
thniugh  whoae  vast,  open,  subtile,  diapAanieik,  ni 
traiup.iicnt  body,  the  light,  afterwards  created,  easily 
transpired.  id. 

Because  the  outward  coat  of  the  eye  ought  to  be 
pellucid,  to  transmit  the  light,  which,  if  the  eyes 
ahould  always  stand  open,  would  be  apt  to  grow  dry  and 
shrink,  and  loose  their  diaphaneity  ;  therefore  are  the 
eyelids  so  contrived  as  often  to  wink,  that  they  «o  may, 
as  it  were,  glaze  and  varnish  them  oYtr  with  the 
moisture  they  contain.  Ray. 

DiAPHORc'sis,  in  medicine,  an  elimination 
of  the  humors  in  any  (lart  of  the  body  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.     See  MEiiiciNc. 

ni'APIllUGM,  n. ..  Gr.  ^ojipay/ia.  The 
midriff  which  divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the 
body  from  the  lower.  Any  division  or  partition 
which  divides  a  hollow  body. 

It  consists  of  a  fasciculus  of  bodies,  round,  ahoat  oiM 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  hollow,  and  parted  into 
numerous  cells  by  means  nf  diaphragma,  thick  set 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 

Wooiword  on  FimiU. 

DiAPBBACH,  or  DiAPHRAOMA.  See  Ana- 
tomy. Plato,  as  Galen  informs  us,  first  called 
this  muscle  diaphragm,  from  the  verb  ^la^paTTW, 
to  separate  or  be  between  two. 

DIAPHORE'SIS,  ^u^pijffic,  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  expressing  the  hesitation  or  uncertainty  of 
the  speaker.  It  is  most  naturally  placed  in  the 
exordium  of  a  discourse.  We  have  an  example 
in  Homer,  where  Ulysses,  about  to  relate  his 
sufferings  to  Alcinous,  begins  thus : 

Tt  irpamov,  n  t  Hmra,  n  i'  wanoy  coraAttai ; 

Quid  primum,  quid  dcinde,  quid  posircmo  alloquarT 

DLVPHORET'ICK,  adj.  Gr.  lia^n"u>t- 
Sudorific ;  promoting  a  diaphoresis  or  perspira- 
tion ;  causing  sweat. 

A  diaphoretitk  medicine,  or  a  aodorific,  is  something 
that  will  promote  sweating.  WatU. 

Diaphontidu,  or  promoters  of  perspiration,  help 
ihe  orgaiu  of  digestion,  because  the  attenuation  of  the 
aliment  makes  it  penpirablo.  AriuthiKH. 

DIAllBECK,  DiARBEKER,  or  Diarbekii, 
an  extensive  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  com- 
prehending, in  its  greatest  extent,  Diarbekir,  pro- 
perly so  called,  Yerak  or  Cbaldea,  and  Curdistan, 
which  were  the  ancient  countries  of  Mesopotamia, 
Cbaldea,  and  Assyria,  with  Babylon.  See  Kur- 
distan. It  is  called  Diarbeck,  and  Diarbeker, 
from  the  word  dhi/ar,  a  duke  or  ruler,  and  bcker, 
country.  It  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates  from  N.N.W.  to  south-east, 
that  is,  from  Mount  Taurus,  which  divides  it 
from  Turcomania  on  the  north,  to  the  inmost  re- 
cess of  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  south,  about  600 
miles ;  and  from  east  to  west,  that  is,  from  Persia 
on  the  east,  to  Syrin  and  Arabia  Deserta  on  the 
west,  in  some  places  2(X),  and  in  others  about 
300,  miles  ;  but  in  the  southern  or,lower  parts  not 
above  1 50.  It  extends  also  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
tliirty-eightlidegteeof  latitude, and  liesunderpart 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  climates,  whose  longest  day 
is  about  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  eiijoyi  a 
good  temperature  sf  air,  as  well  as  in  the  greiler 
part  of  It  a  rich  and  ferule  soil;  alihou>:h  there 
are  some  large  desert  tracts  in  it.    Having  ;i  c»n- 
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siderable  frontier  towards  Persia,  it  is  nell 
guarded  and  fortified  :  but  its  many  ancient  cities 
are  at  present  dwindled  into  lieapn  of  ruiiu. 
Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  and  Mosul,  are  however 
considerable  places.  The  rivers  Kuphrales  ami 
Tigris  have  almost  their  whole  course  dirough 
this  c(niniry. 

L)iAni>cKiR,or  Ourbeck  PnoPER,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Turcom.mia.  on  llie  west  by 
Syria,  on  the  south  by  part  of  Arabia  Dtserta 
and  Yiack  Proper,  an<lon  the  east  by  C'urdistan. 
It  is  the  same  country  that  is  railed  I'adanaram 
by  Moses,  signif)ing  fnntful.  which  it  still  is  in 
a  very  hii;h  degree,  especially  on  the  north  side; 
where  it  yields  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  in 
Kteat  abundance.  Christianity  flourished  here 
in  an  eminent  manner,  till  its  purity  wns  sullied 
nl>oiit  the  liejjinnJH,;  of  tlie  sixth  century  by  tlie 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites,  whose  patriarch  resided 
here  at  a  very  recent  penod.  It  is  now  a  pa- 
rhalic  or  Rovcmment  of  Turkey,  subdivided 
into  twelve  distncts.  The  principal  towns  are 
Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Orsa  or  Edessa,  S'isihis,  Oeiir, 
Merdin,  Zibin,  Aiiiadia,  and  C'ar.i.sara ;  all  of 
little  note  except  Diarbekir  and  .Mosul. 

UiAniir&iii,   DiABDKCii,  or   Cahaiimcd,  the 
(^pital  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  in  a  de- 
lightful plain,  on  the  banks  and  near  the  head  uf 
the  Tigris,  about  \5'<  miles  or  ti(\eeii  cirjvan 
days'  journey,  northnjast  of  Aleppo.     A  bridge  of 
ten  arches  over  the  liver  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Urtat.    It  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  mercantile  cities  m  all 
Asiatic  Turkey ;   and   was   once   well    fortified, 
bein^  encompassetl  with  a  double  wall,  the  outer- 
■nnst  of  which    waa   flanked    with   scvunty-two 
towers;  but  the  whole  is  now  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated stale,     nie   streets   are   narrow,    but  tne 
hoHJCs,  being  of  stone  and  lol\y,  look  respectable; 
antl  It  lr.is  several  stately  piauas  orbazian,  well 
stored  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  tivelve 
magnltictnl  inus<)ues,  said  to  have  bwu  formerly 
Christian   rhurches.     The   Ariiieniiin    catbedr.il 
is  a  handsome  structure,  the  roof  of  wh'ch  is  sup- 
portctl  by  two  rows  of  pillars ;  and  the  whole 
floor  covered  by  carpets.     A   very   handsome 
fountain  in  the  court  in  front  throws  the  water  to 
a  considerable  height.     Extensive  manufauturd 
carried  on  here  in  iron,  copper,  silk,  wool, 
Dd  cotton  ;   but  its  chief   article  of  trade  and 
manufacture  is  Turkey  leather,  of  which  the  sale 
is  immense.     It  has  also  a  manufacture  of  line 
dyed  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  nhieh  are  nearly  in 
the  sime  request.   Theie  arc  many  large  and  lon- 
trnient  inns  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  river,  for  the 
carivaiis  tlitti  \!'>  to  and   from   PcrMU  ;  and  the 
vl.iijo  IS  tniich  lii'f|ui-nied  hy  pilijnms  of  all  na- 
tion! .mil  irli(;iiiii<i.     Thv  Turkish  ladies  are  s.'xid 
here  to  enjoy  an  extraordinary  dejtree  of  liberty, 
and  are  commonly  seen  on  the  walks  of  the  city 
m   cnmpaiiy   with   the  Christian   women,    with 
whom  they  live  in  gre-it  fiii-ndsliin.   The  iitizens 
fnrrally  are  said  to  Iw  polite,  aHahle,  an>l  cour- 
tjuut.     A  Irasha  lejides  here,  who  ha«  very  ex- 
i>'i>i:ve  juriwlicuoii.     lie  has  commonly  a  hotly 
>'i'  '.'U,tNX)  b(irs»  under  him.     The  adjacent  terri- 
I'lry   i>  vrry   rich   and    picturewpu' ;    the   bn-.ul, 
wtiio,  (Imli,  anil   Iriiiii,  I'ncellciil.    Tin-  inlulii- 
taiili,   v<liii(oiuui  ul  Tuiks,  Aimrniaib,  Kuids, 


Catholics,  and  Jacobites,  arecoroputelailMyOM 
by  Gardanne,  at  3»,000  by  Mr.  M'OqbU 
Kinneir ;  the  real  number  may  probably  l>  > 
medium  l)etween  the  two.  Diarbekir  ii  m 
miles  from  Merdin,  172  from  Malawi,  ami  Mt 
E.S.  E.  of  Constantinople. 
DIAKIUICE'A,  n.  t. )  Or.  JufftM).  Ala 
UiABRua'Ti'K,  oJ;'.  i  productive nl  (ni|nl 
stools.    The  adjective  signi5es  purgative. 

In  the  midit  nf  that  serrtcc  wu  i  laiiiriw^Nk* 
misrrnbic  iii«tcinper  of  Irady  ;  irbicli  rndcA  a  I  Iv 
rh<rit  Kilio^a,  not  withoat  »oine  brgiiuiiog  ftad  faikr 
thrcati  u(  a  ilysirnury -,  whcrrwith  I  «w  Im^^ii 
low,  that  then:  seemeil  small  hop?  of  ny  itvmj. 
Up.  Malt;  Actmml  «/  ll^m^ 
Millrt  b  dhrrluttickt  deaiuiog,  and  vcfiiJ  ia4» 
eases  nf  the  kiilncys.  iO^MIhal. 

Duriui;  hia  diarrhaa  I  bcsled  up  tb«  fbuaack, 

tTmrnm. 
It  if  certain,  that  mach  tarimouDg  is  tile  iMMarf 
stujiping  «  di4trrhaa,  mad  even  of  prodating  ■  oM^ 
atioD.  Pimit^ 

DiAiiRHa:.i,  in  medicine,  an  exeessiv*  pMC 
ing,  distinguished  by  frequent  stooU  wA  it 
natural  excrement,  not  contagious,  and  i^ 
dom  attended  with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  t:ctiiis  d 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spaH 
of  Cullei:,  containing  the  fullowing  species:— 
1.  Diarrlia-a  crapulosa.  Tlie  feculent  doirhih 
from  ciapulus,  one  who  overlixxis  bis  tutmm^ 
3.  Diarrhtza  biliosa.  The  bilious,  from  la  » 
creased  secretion  of  bile.  3.  Diarrhm  imaeo* 
The  mucous,  from  a  '(uaniity  of  sIitik  boil 
voided.  4.  Diarrhsa  hepatirrhd.t  The  hepiBef 
in  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  serous  mi 
somewhat  reiembliu);  the  washings  of  4( 
voideil ;  the  liver  beim;  primarily  aStcUi. 
Uiarriiixa  lieuterica.  Tlie  ti«nter> ;  whw 
fooil  pas.-^*  uncbani;ed.  6.  Dutrrhoea  ooii 
The  ca'liac  passion  :  the  food  p&jMS  off  ta 
affection  m  a  while  liquid  state  likechylt. 
UiarrliKa  verminosa      Arising  from  worm. 

Dr.^RV,  «.  f.  Lot.  diariuin.  An  acootinll 
the  transactions,  accidents,  &c.  vf  every  <t*f , 
journal. 

In  \t%  voyagn,  where  then  n  Baihia|  ta  W  ■> 
but  ally  aad  aca,  men  maki  diarin  ;  bul,  >B  ttl^-mHi 
wherein  ao  much  is  eo  tie  obverved.  th^  umtt  li. 

I  go  on  in  my  intended  iiary.  Ttf^ 

DIASTOLE,  n.  i.     Awt^ij.      A  fipt*  • 

rbetonc,  by  which  a  short  syllable  is  niatb  laa(; 

dho,  the  dilation  of  the  heart. 


Tha  ayalolc  aocnts  to  rwmnbla  ila«  fondblt 
tif  a  ■priuv;,  and  the  ttutatnU  iia  flying  ott  ag*^  ^^ 
natunl  alatr.  iLijf  vm  f^  CiiaW 

If  ayatote  or  diattotf  tnnve 

Qaicknt  irhrn  hf '•  in  wrath  or  love.       HmdUnt. 

DI'ASTYLE.  Sm,  and  tW^oc.  a  p.Uir.  A 
sort  of  cdifke,  where  the  pillara  alutu)  at  ■uk  > 
■listaiice  from  one  another,  that  three  <{■■■<■* 
of  their  thickness  arc  Allowed  (or  intumlii— * 
tioD.  N<rf» 

DIATES'SKRON,  h.  <.  (K  ^  am]  rsMys. 
four.     An  interval   in  n  ■      .:>osal  afar 

grealertone, one  les<er,  :<i  leratmilOMi 

its  pro|ir>rtiun  bciiii;  as  lo'u  «>  kiki.-.  IttiCiriW. 
in  musical  com^icuition,  a  jirrfevt  feuuk.  i 
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L1ft>nicaic,  ii  described  to  be  that 
of  Ae  boiJy,  wherein  there  is  '  loo  little 
nt  of  tlie  whole  living  sysieii),  arising 
the  dcbilitiunu;  noxioai  powers,  impairing 
le  funclioiu,  disturbinc;  some,  giving  a  fiiUe 
ppnnure  of  increasing  others,  but  always  de- 
•liutin;.' 

UTUCMS  SroEMlc,  Is  that  state  of  the  body, 
tin  '  all  the  functions  are  first  increased ;  a 
diAirbance  or  irreii^Iarity  then  takes  place  in 
SQine  :  niliers  are  impaired  ;  but  not,  as  long  as 
ihn  diuihe^i't  lasts,  bv  a  debilitating  operation.' 

DIATONIC,     of  fuiromc.      The   ordanary 
tan  of  music   which  proceeds  by  diflerent  tones, 


either  in  asceuding  or  descending.  It  contains 
only  the  two  greater  and  lesser  tones,  and  the 
greater  semi-tone.  Harrix. 

Diatonic,  in  music,  is  compounded  of  two 
Greek  words,  rii.  the  preposition  Sia,  signifying 
a  transition  from  one  tiling  to  another,  and  tlie 
substantiire  rovoc,  importing  a  given  decree  of 
tension  and  musical  note.  It  is  indifferently  a|»- 
plied  to  a  scale  or  gamut,  to  intervals  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  or  to  a  species  of  music,  whether  in 
melody  or  harmony,  composed  of  tlicse  intervals. 
We  cony  the  following  scale'of  the  Greek  dia- 
tonics  (rom  Dannely's  Musical  Dictionary  : — 


Nete  hyperbolaeon  (second  space  treble  clef)       .     . 

Faianele  hyperbolaeon  diatonos  

Paranetc  hyperbolaeon  chnimatice 

I'aranetc  hyperbolaeon  enarmonios  

Tnte  hyperbolaeon 

Nete  diezeuemenon  

Paranete  diezeu^enon  diatonos         

Paranete  diczeugmHnon  cliromatice         ... 

Paranele  diezcugmenon  enarmonios        

Trite  dieieugnienon         

Paramese  (space  above  bass  stnff) 

Nete  synemmenon  (the  s(>ace  Iwlow  (lie  treble  slaff) 
Paranete  synemmenon  diatonos      .     .  .  .     . 

Paianete  synemmenon  cliromatice 

Paranele  synemmenon  enarmonios 

Trite  synemmenon 

Mese       

Lichanos  meson  diatonos 

Lichanoi  meson  chromalice 

'Lichanos  meson  enarmonios 

Parypate  meson  "    .     . 

Ilypile  meson        

Lichanos  hyputon  diatonos        

Lichanos  hypaton  chromatice        

Lichanos  hypaton  enarmonios        

Parypate  hypaton       

Hypate  hypaton 

Proslambanomenos  (first  space  bass) 


g-flat)  or  f -thorp 

f 

cm)  eabiu.f-flat 

« 

d 

d-_flal)  c-tharp 

c 

Ax)  enhar.  c-^fitU 

b-naturul 

d 

c 

e-Jlat  (b-natnral) 

b-Jlal 

an)  enhar.  b-flat 

a 

g 
g-ftat)f-iharp 


e  K )  tnhai.f-flat 

e 

d 

d-flat  (c-iAarp) 

c 

bit)  enhar.  c^<i( 

t-nuturai 


kUGOPHRAGMIA,  in  natural  history,  a 

feltiU  of  the  order  of  septariz,  whose 

or  septa,  consist  of  spar  with  an  ad- 

I  of  crystal.     Of  this  genus  there  are  three 

t.   A  red  kind,  with  brownish-yellow 

3.   A   brownish-yellow    kind,   with 

C lions  ;  3.  A  bluish-white  kind,  with 
]  partitions. 
DL\Z  (.lohn  I,  a  martyr  to  Oie  frantic  leal  of 
hii  brother  against  the  protestont  religion,  was 
bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  sistcenlh  century, 
at  Cumxa  in  Spain.  lie  studied  theology  at 
Pah*,  and  under  the  celebrated  Calvin  at  Genera. 
:  was  the  companion  of  Bucer  at  the  Ratisbon 
nfereuce;  and,  going  soon  after  to  Neuburgh, 
I  vuiled  by  his  brother  and  murderer  Alphon- 
Oioz,  an  advocate  of  the  court  of  Home, 
failing  in  his  endeavour  to  reclaim 
I  popery,  iiiinied  lately  plotted  against  his 
'Be  pretended  to  close  his  vim  and  take 
1  departure,  but  secretly  returned  at  break  of 
r  to  iba  apartment  of  Diaz,  with  a  companion, 
•rlie  •Ifectea  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter.  Gain- 
!■■  adiiiiaBion  on  tliis  pretence,  while  Diaz  was 
{  IIm  iwper  prcscnteil,  Alphonsus's  comrade 


gave  him  a  death-blow  on  the  head  with  an  axe, 
and  fled.  This  murder  took  place  in  March  S7ih, 
1S46;  and,  though  the  assassins  were  taken, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  put  a  slop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them.  The  miserable  fratricide 
afterwards  hanged  himself.  An  account  of  his 
dealli  was  compO!i<.>d  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of 
Historia  vera  de  Morle  J.  Diazii.  It  produced 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  J.  Piai  was  the 
author  of  A  Summary  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

DIAZLUTIC  Tone.  Of  lia  and  Zivyvv/u. 
In  the  ancient  Greek  music,  it  disjoined  two 
fourths,  one  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  which,  being 
joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  This  is,  in  our 
musick,  from  A  to  B. 

Thfty  xllowed  to  thi«  lUaMetUiek  too**,  whirh  it  oar 
Ijii,  Mi,  Ihe  proportion  of  nine  to  right.  ft>  being  the 
unalterable  (lifTercncc  of  the  6tlb  ud  fourth.  Harru. 

DIB'BLE,  n.  I.  &  v.  a.  )        Dut.     dipfel,    j 

Dm'iti.cR.  )  sharp    point,    Skii»- 

ner  ;  from  Jubble,  Junius;  or  a  corruption  of 
do,;-bill,  accordiii;;  to  Mr.  Thomson.  A  tmall 
spade;  a  pointed  iiistrumentwith  which  an:  made 
holes  for  planting  or  sowing.  Tlic  veib  is  of 
recent  introduction. 
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Through  cunoingi  vith  dibbh,  nke,  mattock,  tii4 
•pade, 
Ry  lioe  anil  bjp  IrTcl  trim  garden  U  made. 

Tuuer'l  /fiu6aad>y. 

Wheat  a  gcnnally  dUMed  in  October,  on  land 
newly  broken  op  ftooi  clovor-lry  a  man  with  an  iron 
iilMt,  about  three  feet  long,  in  each  hand,  walkini; 
bnckward  and  making  two  rov»  of  holci  in  each 
furrow,  sUci-,  or  flag ;  they  are  made  about  four 
inches  distant  from  each  other  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep.  The  diWfcr  is  followed  by  two  or  three 
women,  boys,  or  girls,  who  drop  two  or  three  grains 
into  each  hole.  Diron'i  Ajrietiturt. 

DIBDIN  (Charles),  a  celebrated  writer  of 
Kings  and  musical  composer,  was  the  son  of  a 
silversmith  of  Southampton,  where  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1745.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  and  received  hu  e:trly  education  at  W'in- 
chester  school.  At  the  a|jc  of  fnurteeii,  however, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of  ori^- 
fiirt  in  a  Ilampihirc  village,  and,  relinqui-ihinjf 
all  views  of  entcriiiR  the  church,  ctme  at  llie  in- 
vitation of  au  elder  brother,  a  oiptain  in  the 
West  India  trade,  to  London.  Here  he  was  first 
encaec-d  in  composing  ballads,  and  tuning  piano- 
fortes, lie  maile  his  lirst  appearance  as  a  per- 
former iu  17(32,  at  the  Kicnmond  theatre,  and 
two  years  afterwards  appeared  on  the  London 
staee,  as  Ralph  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill.  The 
chief  part  of  the  music  to  Lionel  and  Clarissa, 
and  the  whole  of  ttmt  to  the  musical  entertain- 
ment of  The  Padlock,  now  esUihlishcd  his  fame 
as  a  composer  for  the  drama,  whicli  he  rapidly 
increased.  The  most  celebrated  of  hii  pieces, 
perhaps,  are  The  Deserter,  The  Waterman  (the 
dialuifue  of  which  is  also  his  production),  and 
the  Quaker,  which  appeared  between  1772  and 
1775.  Mr.  Dibdin  never  shone  as  an  actor; 
and,  having  qiiarelled  tvith  Oarrick  and  some 
other  proprietors  of  the  London  theatres,  he 
quitted  the  stage  altn^rettier,  and  made  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  entertain  llie  public  by  accomp.iny- 
iofr  himself,  in  his  own  son^s.  on  the  piano-rorle. 
llis  sidoon  was  near  Leicester  square,  and  known 
by  the  title  of  Sans  Souci.  llis  songs  and  eiiter- 
tainmenls  produced  at  this  lime  are  said  to  have 
exceeded  1200.  Uis  sea  son^s  are  considered 
very  superior :  witness  the  immense  popularity 
of  his  Tom  Howling,  Poor  Jack,  &c.  The  for- 
mer is  said  to  have  been  a  tribute  of  affection  to 
the  memory  of  bis  brother.  Impnulence,  how- 
ever, always  kept  Dibdin  poor ;  and,  though  os- 
listed  by  government  and  many  opulent  indi- 
viduals, he  died  in  indigent  circumstances  in 
1814.  An  edition  of  his  best  songs  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Kilchincr. 

DIBRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia,  near  Albania.  It  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks  in  1442,  who  conveyed  a  dead  dot; 
into  the  only  spriog  that  supplied  the  town  with 
water,  whicli  compelled  the  inhabitants  tn  sur- 
ri-iiiU-r.     It  IS  thirty  miles  north  of  Akrida. 

l)lU'STt)NK,.  n.t.  A  little  stone  which 
children  throw  at  another  stone. 

I  have  seen  httic  girls  exercise  whole  hoan  together, 
and  lake  abaadaoce  of  pains,  to  be  expert  at  tikitumu. 

Urke 

DICACITY,  B.  ».  Lat.  iiif«i«u.  Pertness; 
taut  mess. 


DIC£AItCHUS,  a  scholar  of  AratoOe,  i 
composed  a  great  number  of  books  which  \ 
valued  highly  by  Cicero  and  Atticus.  lie  i 
a  work  to  prove  that  men  suffer  rourv  niia 
from  one  another  than  from  all  evils  bnie. 
Another  work  he  composed,  conceniiiig  tkt  ti^ 
public  of  Lacedxmon,  was  read  evcirycvi^ 
fore  the  youth  in  the  assembly  of  the  effctit 
Geography  was  one  of  his  principal  itudns,  ct 
which  science  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  tmtneif 
his  still  extant,  and  preserved  among  the  Vcm 
Geographite  Scriptores  Minores. 

DICE,  n.  I.  «c  IT.  n.  ^      The    plural    o*  die 

Di'cER,  it.t.  JSeeDiE.    Todiceiitt 

Dice'box.  5  play  with  dice,  o(  ;»' 

ble.    A  dicer;  a  gamester. 

In  prison  '.  certes  nay,  but  in  pasadiaej 

Wei  hath  Fortune  ytumed  thee  the  dut 

That  h^tb  the  sight  of  her,  and  I  the  ahaean. 

Chamxr't  Canitrhmy  Tala 
They  make  marriage  vows 

As  false  as  diceri'  oaths,         SMttpmrt. 

I  was  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleroajs  Deed  II I 
virtuous  enough  ;  swore  little  *,  dicad  not  abora  i 
times  a  week.  S/iukMpean  H^if  tfA 

It  is  above  a  hundred  to  one  against  any  | 
throw,  that  you  do  not  cast  any  given  set  of  faa 
four  cubical  dice,  because  there   arc    so  many  I 
combinations  of  the  six  faces  of  four  daer,       ~ 

I  look  upon  every  man  as  a  suicide  frooi  th«  i 
he  take.8  the  dicehai  dvipcratcly  in  his  band ;  i 
that  follows  in  his  career  from  tliat  fatal  time  is  i 
sharpening  the  dagger  before  ha  strikes  it  to  his  k 

Dice,  among  gamesters,  cubical  pieces  of  I 
or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each  side  oft 
faces,  from  one  to  six.    Sharpers  have  ( 
ways  of  falsifying  dice  :  by  drilling  and 
them  with  quicksilver  j  by  filing  and 
them,  &c. 

The  dice  box  is  a  narrow  deep  comet, 
ncllcd  within.  It  answers  to  what  the  RooMt 
called  friiillus;  whence,  crepitanies  fritilh:t»l 
in  Seneca,  resoiiaote  fntillo.  Besides  the  IntiUav 
the  Uomans,  for  greater  security,  had  tiwlk* 
kind  of  dice-box  called  pyrgus,  rufy^f,  tndBM*' 
times  turricula.  It  was  placed  imrooraibi*  ■ 
the  middle  of  the  table,  being  open  at  bodi  (lAi 
and  likewise  channelled  within  ;  overthe  lnj>  »■ 
placed  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which  the  dice  vat 
cast  out  upon  the  fritillus ;  whence  Atief/im 
they  fell  through  the  bottom  on  the  ttbk;  if 
which  all  practising  on  them  with  Uie  ftntR* 
was  eHectually  prevented.  For  want  of  MM 
contrivance  of  this  kind,  our  sharpers  lux  «f- 
portunities  of  playing  a  variety  of  tricks  wilti  I* 
box. 

DICII.  This  word  seems  corrupted,  «;•  Ik 
Johnson  from  dit  for  di>  it. 

Kich  men  sin,  and  I  cat  foel : 

Mudi    ood  dich  thy  good  heart,  ApcnaBtat. 

fHat^Kii      Tmm. 

DICHOTOMY,  la.  >.  ^xo^fuo-  V»i**^ 
lion  of  ideas  by  pairs. 

Some  persons  have  dislurbed  %k»  ordavW  as<V> 
and  ahuse4  their  readrra  by  aa  kfleelMtaa  •(  AbW» 
•MM,  trichotoffiica,  (evens,  twelve*.  !■&  Ifa<*> 

DicnoioMT,  a  term  used  by  ttnmumto 
for  thai  appearance  on  the  moon,  whcinia  iIm  w 
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just  half  ber  diilc.  In  this 
dte  moon  is  nid  lo  be  in  a  quadtate 
'  to  be  in  her  qoadniture. 

*ENS.    A  kind  of  adverbial  cxclamulion, 
,  as  it  seems,  much  the  same  with  the 
•Ig.  dicker. 
I  hmi  yoa  thi<  pretty  mathrrcock  '. 

uU  whit  the  didtrm  hii  name  is  my  hni- 
I'lum  of.      ShaJu.  ileny  H'liw  of  n'imdtor. 


does  he  meui  by  •  trivia]  itim  7 
ym  found  ii.  Sir  T 

Comgrevt.  Old  BacMot. 
NSON  (Edmund),  a  celebrated  En- 
siciao  and  chemist,  bom- in  163-I.  He 
knd  took  his  degrees  at  Aterton  College, 
I  and,  in  1(}55,  published  there  his  J)el- 
inicinntes,  &c.,  a  learned  piece,  in  which 
bled  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
»  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  all  that 
I  the  oracle  at  Delphi  famous,  from  the 

P'ptures,  and  from  the  book  of  Joshua  in 
.  He  practised  physic  first  at  Oxford  ; 
Oving  to  London  in  1684,  and  restoring 
of  Arlinijton  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
bromotcd  to  be  physician  in  ordinary  to 
11.:  and  continued  in  his  appuintmcnls 
Iccessor.  After  the  Revolution,  Iwing 
Iritb  the  stone,  he  retired  from  practice, 
in  1707.  He  published  Physii'i  Vetus 
(tc.,  containiu;  a  system  of  philosophy 
luaed  on  principles  coltected  from  the 
iMtory. 

AMNUS,  white  dittany,  or  fruxinella,a 
!  the  monotynia  order  and  dccandria 
riants ;  natuiiil  order  l«enly-sixlh,  mul- 
:  ctt.  |>entaphYllous ;  the  petals  are 
iluut ;  ihu  filaments  sprinkled  with 
,  the  caiisules  five,  coalited. 
•peciei.  11  has  thick,  penetrat- 
collecti-d  Into  a  head  at  top, 
'■talks  annually  two  nr  three 
k,  garnished  with  pinnated  alternate 
r  tliree  or  four  pair  ox  oblong  stiff  lobes, 
td  by  an  odd  one ;  and  the  stalks  crowned 
pyramidal  loose  spikes  of  flowen,  of 
ll,  and  purple  colors.  They  are  very 
Ul  plants,  and  succeed  in  any  of  the 
I  borders.  The  dittany  which  grows  in 
hlmatia,  and  the  Morea,  formerly  con- 
In  article  in  the  materia  medica.  The 
I  smell  and  taste  somewhat  resemble  le- 
|DC,  but  liave  more  uf  an  aromatic  flavor, 
•  greater  degree  of  pungency  ;  when 
jriuld  a  considerable  quantity  of  es- 


^  Fr.  dictrr;  Ital. 
I  iJrttare ;  iM.  die- 
'  tare ;   from  d  cii,  i 


'ATE,  V.  a,  tc  n.  >. 
ftioir,  n.  t. 

i'tob, _.    ,_ 

klOBiAL,  adj.  i  Or.  Itucu,  to  show; 

t'rORkuif,  n.  t.  Jchald.  jn,  lo  sec; 
I  To  declare  or  prt^sc-ribe  with  authority. 
(Unlive,  diclAle  is  the  rule  or  maxim  laid 
ktalion,  the  act  of  dicl<uing;  dictiitor, 
dclucr>  lulit  or  orders;  ;iiid  parlicu- 
nui  '   invested  with  absolute 

'lilies.     The  oUicr  deri- 
Uw^  UiL'auings. 


This  is  the  (olemnest  title  th»y  can  confer  uadw 
the  princedom,  being  indeed  a  kind  o(  dietalarMliip. 

WottM. 

Unanimous  they  all  comoiit  the  caro 
And  management  of  this  m&in  enterprise 
To  him  their  great  dictator.  MUlon^ 

He  that  was  fetched  from  the  plough  lo  be  medo 
didolar,  bad  not  baU  hia  (a  down's)  pride  and  inso- 
lence. BulUr. 

Kind  dielaton  made,  when  they  came  home. 
Their  vanquished  foe*  free  eHiseos  of  Rome. 

fTatUr. 

This  it  that  perpetual  dictatunhip  which  is  exereised 
by  Lucmius,  though  often  in  the  wrong.       Drydtn, 

Those  rii;Iit  helps  of  art.  which  will  scarce  be  found 
by  tho»c  who  servilely  confine  themselves  to  the  die*- 
tata  of  others.  Lock*, 

Then  lot  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail. 

i'ope'f  Od. 

That  riches,  honours,  and  outward  splendour, 
should  set  up  persons  for  Actatiyrt  to  oil  ibe  rest  of 
mankind,  is  a  most  shameful  invasion  of  the  right  of 
our  understanding.  Wattt. 

Judgment,  tike  other  faculties,  it  improved  by  prac- 
tice, and  ill  advancement  it  hindered  by  submission 
to  dictatorial  dec iiiont.  as  the  memory  grows  torpid  by* 
the  use  of  a  tnble-liook.  Johtuon, 

Thou,  who  with  thy  fro«-n 

Annihilated  senates — Koman.  too 

With  all  thy  vices,  for  thuu  did«t  lay  donm 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown — 

The  dicfa/orioi  wreath, — couldit  ihnu  divine 

To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 

Thee  more  than  mortal  T  Byrtm. 

A  Dictator  was  first  chosen  during  llie  Ro- 
man wars  against  the  Latins.  The  consuls  be- 
ing unable  to  raise  forces  for  the  defence  of  (he 
state,  because  the  plebeians  refus<d  to  enlist. if 
they  were  not  discharged  from  all  the  debts  lliey 
had  contracted  with  the  patnciaus,  the  senate 
found  it  necessary  to  elect  a  new  magistrate  with 
absolute  and  unconlrolable  power  to  take  care 
of  the  state.  The  dictator  remained  in  office  for 
six  months,  after  which  he  was  a^in  elected,  if 
the  affairs  of  the  state  seemed  to  be  desperate  ; 
but  if  tranquillity  was  re-established,  he  gene- 
rally laid  down  his  power  before  the  time  was 
expired.  He  knew  no  superior  in  the  republic, 
and  even  the  laws  were  subjecte<l  to  him.  lie 
was  called  dictator,  quoni.ini  dictis  ejus  parcbat 
popnius,  because  the  people  implicitly  obeyed 
his  command.  He  was  named  by  the  consul  in 
the  night  vivii  voce,  and  his  election  was  can- 
firmed  liy  the  auguries.  .\s  his  power  was  ab- 
solute, he  could  proclaim  war,  levy  furcn,  con- 
duct them  against  an  enemy,  and  disband  tlicm 
at  pleasure.  He  punished  as  he  pleased,  and 
from  ins  decision  tlieie  lay  no  appeal,  at  least 
till  later  times.  He  was  preceded  by  twenty- 
four  liotors  with  the  fascts;  during  his  admiais- 
tratioD,  all  other  officers,  except  tlie  tribunes  of 
the  people,  were  suspended,  and  he  was  the 
master  uf  the  republic.  Uut  amidst  all  this  in- 
depindciKc,  he  w.is  not  permitted  to  go  beyond 
the  iKirders  of  Italy  ;  he  was  always  obliged  to 
luarch  on  foot  in  his  expeditions,  and  he  never 
could  ride  in  difhcult  and  laborious  marches, 
without  previously  obtaining  a  formal  leave  from 
lite  peujile.  He  w.->s  cjiosen  only  when  t)tc  state 
wu  in  imminent  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  or 
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intestine  seditions.  In  tlie  time  of  a  pestilence,  a 
dictator  was  sorgetimcs  elected  ;   as  also  to  hold 
the  comitia,  or  to  celebrate  the   public  festivals, 
or  drive  a  nail  in  the  capitol ;  by  which  super- 
stitious ceremony  the  Romans  believed  that  a 
plague  could  be  averted,  or  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  stopped.     This  office,  so  respectable  and 
illustrious  in  the  fiisl  ages  of  the  republic,  be- 
came  odious  by  tlie   perpetual   usurpations  of 
Sylla   and    Cscsar ;  and  after   the   death  of  the 
latter,  the  Roman  sehate  passed  a  decree  which 
for  ever  forbade  a  dictator  to   exiit  in   Rome. 
The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elected,  chose  a  subor- 
dinate officer,  called  liii  mapister  equitura,  mas- 
kler  of  horsp.     This  officer  could  do  nothing  with- 
'  oi.t  his  express  order.     This  subordination,  how- 
ever, was  some  time  after  removed  ;  and  during 
the  second   P\inic  war,  the  master  of  tlie  horse 
was  invested  with  a  power  cfjual  to  that  of  the 
Idictator.    A  second  dictator  was  also  chuseo  for 
Itiie  election    of  magistrates  at    Rome   after  the 
[bailie  of  Cannae.     The  dictatorship   was   origi- 
Fffiually  confined  to  tlie  patricians  ;  but  the  ple- 
I  bcians   were   afterwards  admittcil  to    share    it. 
Titus   Lartius    Flavus    was    tlie   first   dictator, 
A.L'.C.  253.     The  institution  has  been  revived 
in  South  Amprica,  in  modern  times,  iii  tlie  person 
of  the  illustrious  Bolivar. 

DI'CTION,  n.  f.  Fr.  diction  ;  Lat.  dictio. 
Style;  language ;  expression. 

Tbcrc  appear!  ia  every  part  of  his  ilierivn,  or  ex- 
prcuioD,  a  liintl  of  ooblc  and  ImIiI  purity,     IhyiUn. 

Wc  arc  refined  '.  and  plain  manners,  plain  dresa, 
anil  plain  dicfitm,  wuuld  as  little  do  in  life,  as  acorus, 
herbage,  and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring  iprin^;, 
would  do  at  table.  Ckenerfttld. 

DICTIONARY,  n.  j.  Fr.  dictiomire;  Span. 
dictionariu  ;  Ital.  dittionario  ;  Lat.  dictionarmm, 
from  dictio,  dico,  to  speak.  See  Diction.  A 
book  containing  the  words  of  a  language,  with 
tlieir  exphmalions ;  a  lexicon ;  a  uomenclature 
uf  words  or  things. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spiriti,  and  left 
an  account  that  Lhey  itand  in  awe  of  channR,  ipelU, 
aiid  conjuratiouB  ',  that  they  are  afraid  of  letten  and 
cbaractrrs,  no1ea%nd  dathefi,  which,  ftet  together,  do 
aignify  nothiD^ ;  and  not  only  in  the  dictionary  of 
man,  bat  in  the  nubller  vocabulary  of  Satan. 

Brotene^a  Vulvar  Kmurt. 
1«  it  such  a  fault  to  translate  simulacra  images  ?     1 
See  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  a  good  caiholick 
Hictumary,  Stillitig/i«et, 

An  army,  or  a  parliament,  is  a  collection  of  men  ; 
%  dictionary  f  or  nomenclature,  is  a  collection  of  words. 

Waiu. 
It  is  not  enonghthat  a  dictiomary  delights  the  cri- 
lick,  unleaa^  at  the  tame  time,  it  iastpicts  the  leameT. 
•fo&AMm.   PtoH  of  Diclitmary. 

DICTYNNIA.  in  antiquity,  feasU  celebrated 
31  Laeedicmon  and  in  Crete,  in  honor  of  Diana, 
or  of  a  nymph  taken  for  her,  who,  having  plunged 
herself  into  the  sea,  to  escape  the  passion  of 
Minos,  was  caught  in  (isliermen's  nets,  iutrva, 
wlifiice  the  name. 

DICTYS,  a  very  ancient  Cretan  historian, 
who,  serving  under  (domcneus  in  the  Trojan 
war,  wrote  the  history  of  that  expeiiition.  Twi- 
tes tells  us  that  Iloiner  formed  his  llud  upon 
the  plan  of  that  history.  The  l^tin  history  of 
"ictya,  which  has  come  down  to  tit,  is  spurious. 


DIDACTICAL,  adj.  i    Gr.  , 

Didac'tick.  $cepitve;  fimf  [ 

cepts :    thus  a  didactic   poem   Is  a  poos  I 
gives  rules  for  some  art ;  as  the  Georgici 

The  means  tued  to  this  purpoae  are  partly  i 
coi,  and  partly  protrepticat  \  iieaaoiiaUauii(  tlw  i 
of  the  gospel,  and  then  urging  the  profcason  i(4 
truths  to  be  stedfast  in  the  foich,  and  to  bewaic  rf| 
fidelity.  Ward  •■  /^ 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  Jonius,  the  grsTt,  it«j 
lemn,  the  didactic  f  Harmt  Tfl 

DID'APPER,  n.  i.     From  dip.    A  biiJ  j 
dives  into  the  water. 

DIDASCM;ICK,  fli//.    Greek,  W** 
Preceptive;  didactic;  giving  precepta  iai 
art. 

I  found  it  Qccessary  to  form  some  ator^r,  sa4| 
a  kind  of  body  to  the  poem  :    under  what 
may  be  comprehended,  whctlirr  dUa*ealiekt^l 
I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  cnticka. 

DIDDER,  V.  a.  Teut.  diddem;  Ger. 
To  quake  witli  cold ;  to  shiver.     '  A  pttM* 
word,'  says  Skinner. 

DIDELPllIS,   in  zoology,  the  p;>os5iia; 
genus  of  quadrupeds  belon'^ing  > 
fera;,  the  characters  of  whic^  an 
have  ten  fore-teeth  in  tlie  upper  ja»,wii4 
in  the  under  one.     The  dog-ti'eth  are  li» 
tongue  is  somewhat  ciliated ;  and   they 
pocket  formed  by  a  duplicatnre  of  thci 
the  belly,  in  which  the  dugs  are  includtd 
enumerates  nineteen  species;    the  cbit^  i 
1.  D.  brachyuni,   the   short-tniled  oposaflil 
Pennant,  of  a  red  color,  has  naked  eat,  i 
short  hairy  tail,  tliick  at  the  base,  atid  i 
lessening  to  the  extremity.     The  bvdy  • 
three  to  live  inches  and  a  half  long.    Tm( 
very  soft  and  glossy,  and  there  is  a  beaotiMl 
streak   along   the  sides   of  the  bead  ani  I 
This  species  inhabits  the  woods  of  Souiii  i 
rica.     The  female  has  from  nine  lotwclrt] 
at  a  birth,  which  adhere  to  her  teats  as  I 
bom,  and  she  has  no  fjouch.    Thisspcciai 
with  the  Mnrina,   in    the    general   tbnn  I 
body.     2.  D.  cancrlvora,  the  crab-tater  <f  I 
fon,  or  the  Cayenne  0[>ossum,  luu  a  loofi' ' 
face;  ears  erect,  pointed,  and    short:  tht 
woolly,  mixed  with  very  coarse  hain,  thwt  I 
dies  long,  of  a  dirty  white  frvxn  the  c<j«»l#| 
middle;    fiom   thence   to  llie   ends,   of  i  r" 
brown  ;  sides  and  belly  of  a  paU  yclki*  ;  Ml 
of  a  dusky  brown  ;  thumb  uu  (;ich  ftiotdifui*; 
on  the  toes  of  the  fore-feet,   and  tlmn'i^  ■'  "• 
hind,  are   nails,    vary    lonj,    tapor,  ml''    •• 
scaly.     I.eni;th  seventeen  IrentK 
tail  fifteen  und  u  half.      The  t< 
was  young.     It  inhabits  Cayenne ;  i>  ^ 
in  climbing  trees,  on  which   it  lives  ' 
day.     In  marshy  phices  it !-    ' 
when  it  cannot  dram  out  < 
feel,  hooks  them  hy  nicnn^ 
the  cmb  pinches  it»  tail,  tl> 
loud  cry,   resembling  the   hum, 
may  be  heard  afar ;  but   its  coiumonj 
grunt  like  a  young  pi^;.     It  is   <    "* 
with  teeth,  and  will  dufend  itself  sMadf  I 
dogs ;  brines   futth    four  or   fiv<_ 
it  secures  in  sonc  liotlow  ti 
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•od  say  Uieir  flesh  resembles  a 
Th«3r  are  easily  tamed,  and  will  then  re- 
Ml  no  kind  of  food.  3.  D.  cayopollin,  the 
IlKan  opoasuin  of  BufTon  and  Pennant,  is  of 
■Mb  color  on  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the 
W:  the  belly  and  legs  are  whitish:  the  IojI 
|<Mg  and  pretty  thick,  raried  with  brown  and 
|rip»;  it  It  hairy  near  an  inch  from  its  oriu^in, 
M  Mt  Dake<) :  the  length  of  the  animal  from 
{■> to  tail,  about  set-en  inches  and  a  half;  of 
!■  tail,  more  than  eleven.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
pH  of  Meiico,  and  lives  in  trees,  where  it 
tjnp  forth  lU  youns  :  when  in  any  friglit,  tliey 
(rtriiie  the  parent  closely.  Her  belly  has  no 
tmtk.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  and  serres  in- 
■m!  of  a  hand.  4.  i~>.  ^gantcn,the  kant^roo. 
hit  animal  luu  a  small  head,  neck,  and  sliouU 
M;  tiu-  body  increasint;  in  thickness  to  the 
Mp.  The  hi-jd  IS  oblonf;,  formed  like  that  of 
Hb,  and  tajierin^  from  the  eyes  to  the  nose; 
id  of  the  noie  naked  black ;  die  upper  lip 
The  nostrils  are  wide  and  open  ;  the 
r  jaw  is  shorter  than  the  upjier;  and  the 
at  of  tlie  mouth  small:  there  arc  whiskers 
jaws,  those  on  the  upper  loni^est;  and 
(batrs  alwve  and  below  the  eyes.  The 
l«K  not  l.iice;  the  irides  ire  du:>ky  ;  llic 
I II  of  a  liluish  black.  The  ears  are  erect, 
;lv  ovated,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  thin, 
1  with  short  hairs,  four  inches  long.  There 
I  canine  le«th,  but  six  broad  cutting  teeth 
I  opper  jaw  ;  two  long  lanceolated  teeth  in 
_  r.  pfiinlmg  forward;  and  four  grinding 
■'  •■K,  remote  from  tJie  others.    The 

pil,'  and  great.     The  fore  legs  are 

ttll^o(;,  scfi-fiy  rciiching  to  the  nose,  and 
■  fot  walkint;.  The  hind  legs  are  almost 
^k«f  as  the  body,  and  liie  thighs  are  very 
Mck :  on  till'  fore  ft^et  are  five  too,  with  long 
MBiod  Mrong  claws;  on  the  hind  fei-t  only 
■■:  the  middle  toe  is  very  long  and  thick, 
ptibal  of  an  ustruh  ;  the  two  others  aie  placed 
Itff  dittiiiL't  frcim  it,  and  are  small ;  llie  claws 
MAoft,  thick,  and  blunt:  tlic  lioltom  of  the 
lk^apd  hind  y*n,  black,  naked,  and  tuljcrca- 
Md,  u  tlM>  annual  rents  often  on  them.  TIte 
Ml  b  very  long,  cxtcndinij  as  far  as  the  cars; 
IW  at  fhf  (nv,  ta)xring  tr»  a  noinl.  The 
■  and  |>eiidulous,  'llie  hair  on 
1 1  is  soft,  and  uf  an  ash  color. 
tiiv  lower  p:irt<.  It  intiabils  the 
of  New  Holland,  and  has  ai  yet 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
the  trass,  and   fei-ds    on    v(?g«s 

'-■>'■  '■"   I'-  ''iiid  legi,  making 

ing,  or  brin^in^; 

!     _         '  .;  15  like  lliM  of 

t  very  limtd  ;  at  the  sight  of  men 

I  fr^im  them    by  amaiing  lea|ff,  springing 

rbiuhca  seven  or  cigtit  feet  high,  and  going 

lively  from  rock  tii   rock.     It  carries  its 

nit«  at  tight  angles  wilh  its  body  when  it 

(moUon  ;  and   when  it  alights,  often   looks 

S.   D.  murina,  the  niunne  oi>o<tsuni,  lias 

!  ■nil  npp<'r  parts  of  the  liotly  of  a  tawny 

!)>«  belly  of  a  yellowish   while:  the  tail 

Ddcr,  and  coverctl    with    nnnute  sfalc-s  to 

nimp ;  the  length  uf  the   animal  from 

I  to  lad,  about  111  inches  aud  a  half;  the  tail 


of  the  same  length ;  the  female  wants  the  false 
belly  of  the  last ;  but  on  the  lower  part  the  skin 
forms  on  each  side  a  fold,  between  which  the 
teats  are  lodged.  It  inhabits  the  hot  parts  ot 
South  America;  agrees  with  the  others  in  its 
food,  manners,  and  the  prehensile  power  of  its 
tail.  Count  de  BufTon,  from  inspt^tion,  says 
the  female  has  fourteen  teals,  and  brings  from  ten 
to  fourteen  young onw  at  a  time ;  they  affix  diem- 
selves  to  the  teats  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  and 
remain  attached  like  inanimate  things,  till  tliey 
attain  growth  and  vigor  to  shift  a  little  for  them- 
selves. 6.  D.  opossum,  the  sangue  of  BuH'oii, 
or  Molucca  opossum  of  I'ennant,  has  long,  oval, 
and  naked  ears:  the  mouth  is  very  wide;  tlie 
lower  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  throat,  and  belly, 
is  of  a  whitish  asli  color ;  the  rest  of  tlie  hair  a 
cinereous  brown,  tipt  with  tawny,  darkest  on  the 
back  :  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body ;  near  the 
base  covered  with  hair;  the  rest  naked;  the 
claws  are  hooked.  On  the  belly  of  the  female 
is  a  pouch,  in  which  the  young  shelter.  Marc- 
grave  found  six  young  within  the  pouch.  It  has 
ten  cutting  teeth  above,  and  eight  below.  ( )ver 
each  eye  is  an  oblong  white  spot.  The  lengtli 
of  the  animal  from  nose  to  tail  is  ten  inches  ; 
and  the  tail  exceeds  the  length  of  the  head  and 
body.  Its  whole  figure  is  of  a  slender  and 
elegant  make.  This  species  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Aroe  and  Solor.  It  is  called  in  the 
Indies  (Milandor  Aroe,  or  the  Aroe  rabbit.  They 
are  reckoned  very  delicate  eating,  and  are  very 
common  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  who  rear  the 
young  in  the  same  places  in  which  they  keep 
their  rabbits.  It  inhabits  also  Surinam,  and  th** 
hot  parts  of  .\merica.  7.  D.  tridactyla,  Phil- 
lip's opossum,  or  the  kangaroo  rat,  is  described 
as  similar,  both  in  the  general  shape  of  the  body 
and  the  conformation  of  the  legs,  to  tlie  kan- 
garoo ;  but  tlie  visage  having  a  strong  rescm- 
blanre  to  that  of  the  rat,  and  the  color  of  the 
whole  not  ill  resembling  that  animal,  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  kangaroo  rat.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  uf  New  Holland ;  and  two  of  the 
species  were  seen  alive  at  the  exhibition  of  ani- 
mals over  F.xcter  'Change  in  1790,  where  one 
of  them  brought  forth  young.  This  species  has 
two  cutting  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  with 
tliiee  others  on  each  side  of  them;  and  at  a  dis- 
tance one  fiilse  grindtr,  sharp  at  the  edge,  and 
channelled  or  fluted  on  tlie  sides;  and  close  to 
these,  two  true  grinders :  in  the  lower  jaw  there 
are  two  long  cutting  teeth,  formed  like  those  o( 
the  squirrel,  with  three  grinders  corrcspundiiig 
with  those  in  the  upper  jaw.  8.  L>.  volans,  the 
flying  opossum,  a  beautiful  species,  and  clothed 
with  fur  of  the  most  exquisite  texture,  is  an  in- 
hubiiant  of  New  South  Wales.  In  length,  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  il  is 
twenty  inches ;  the  tail  itself  is  twenty-two  in- 
ches; at  the  base,  quite  light,  increasing  gra- 
dually to  black  at  the  end :  the  ean  are  large 
and  erect :  the  cout  or  fur  is  of  a  rich  and  most 
delicate  texture,  appearing  on  the  upper  part:)  of 
the  body  at  first  sigiit,  of  a  glossy  bUck  ;  btil  on 
a  nicer  insptction,  is  found  to  lie  mixed  with 
gray ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  on  eicli 
hip  IS  a  tan-colured  spot,  nearly  as  big  as  a  slid 
ling  :  al  this  putt  the  fur  is  ihinDCsl,  but  at  Ibc 
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roAt  of  the  tail  it  is  so  ncb  and  close  that  the 
hide  cannot  be  felt  through  it.  Tlie  fur  is  also 
continued  to  the  claws.  On  each  side  of  the 
body  is  a  broad  flap  or  membrane  (as  in  (he 
flying  squirrels),  which  is  united  to  both  the  fore 
and  bind  leo^s.  The  jawj  are  furnished  with 
teeth,  placed  as  in  some  others  of  this  genus  : 
in  the  upper  jaw  forwards  are  four  sratUl  cultino; 
teelli,  then  two  canine  ones,  and  backwards  five 
grinders:  the  under  jaw  has  two  long  large 
cutting  teeth  and  five  grinders,  with  no  inter- 
mediate canine  ones,  the  space  being  quite  va- 
cant. Tlie  fore  legs  have  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  with  a  claw  on  each  ;  the  hinder  ones  four 
toes,  with  claws  (the  three  outside  ones  without 
cny  separation),  and  a  thumb  without  a  claw, 
enabling  the  animal  to  use  the  foot  as  a  hand, 
as  many  of  the  opossum  tribe  are  observed 
to  do. 

DIDEROT  (Denys),  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  born  at  Langres  in  1713.  He  was  edu- 
cated among  the  Jesuits,  with  a  view  to  the 
church,  and  received  tlie  tonsure  ;  but,  disliking 
the  profession,  he  was  placed  with  a  lawyer. 
This  pursuit,  however,  he  also  abandoned,  and 
thereby  incurred  his  father's  displeasure.  lie 
did  not  devote  himself  particularly  to  any  one 
object  of  study ;  but  his  attention  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  engrossed  by  geometry,  metaphysics, 
and  the  belles  lettres.  in  1745  he  published 
Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  12mo.  which 
first  brought  him  into  public  notice  as  an  author. 
Next  year  he  published  a  piece,  entitled  Pens^es 
Philosophiques,  a  work  which  gained  him  con- 
sideiable  fame,  ami  was  highly  applauded  by 
the  partiiaus  of  tlie  new  philosophy,  air.ong 
whom  he  had  now  enrolled  himself,  and  to  the 
propagation  of  which  he  applied  in  tho  roost 
zealous  manner.  He  afterwards  gave  a  second 
edition  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  Etrennes 
8UX  Esprits  Forts,  which  was  eagerly  read.  About 
Ibis  period,  having  been  concerned  in  a  Medical 
Dictionary,  it  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  Dic- 
lionnaire  Encyclopvdique ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  d'Alemberl,  the  plan  of  this  vast 
undertaking  waf  formed.  Diderot's  share  in  this 
work  wu  large,  for,  besides  many  articles  in  va- 
rious departments  of  science,  tlie  whole  of  the 
arts  and  trades  were  furnished  hy  him.  Between 
the  years  1751  and  1767,  the  first  edition  nf  the 
dictionary  was  completed  ;  and  although  lJ>iderot 
had  labored  almost  twenty  years  upon  it,  he 
received  but  a  small  coiiiidemtion.  During  this 
period,  however,  he  composed  vario\is  other 
works,  particularly  A  Letter  on  tlic  Blind,  for 
the  osc  of  tliose  who  See  ;  a  work  for  which  the 
author  was  confined  six  months  at  \'incenne5,on 
account  of  the  free  sentiments  it  contained. 
About  two  ypars  after,  he  published  A  Letter  on 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
Hear  vnd  See,  2  vols.  12nio.  His  next  produc- 
tions were  two  comedies,  in  prose,  I^*  r  lis  Na- 
lurel,  1757;  and  U-  Pere  (if  Kamiile,  175d, 
which  latter  h.ui  lieen  thought  one  of  the  best 
K'nlimenlal  comedies  that  ever  appeared  on  tlie 
French  tiagc.  Besides  the  ubove-nientioned 
works,  Diderot  wrote  A  Panevryric  on  Uiuhard- 
win  i  aud  An  £»ay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Soieca,  whii'h  was  jiuhlishcd  in  1779,  Jnd  wu 
lite  last  «itotk  of  his  pen.     At  the  cunclusioii  of 


the  Encyctcpedie,  he  was  obliged  to  db 
his  library.     The  empress  of  Kussia  ' 
purchaser;  the  price  which  the  philoMplvl 
ceived  was   50,000  livres;  while  he  wa  ii| 
allowed  the  use  of  it  dunnz  his  life. 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin.     He  died  suddenly  as  be  rose  (i«al 
•luly  31st,  17&4.     His  works  have  bttn  ollg 
and  published  in  two  large  octavo  voluim. 

DIDO,  or  Elissa,  a  daughter  of  Btliu,! 
of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichxus  or  Sichvtatl 
uncle,  priest  of  Hercules.     Her  brother,  Pti 
lion,  who  succeeded  Belus,   murdered  >ic 
to  get  possession    of  hU   immense  nche 
Dido,  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  bet  tm 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  by  wboia  i 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  i 
ment,  with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  wbi 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  had  become 
cording  to  some  writers,  she  threw  i 
the  riches  of  her  husband,  which  Py 
greedily  desired  ;  and  by  that  artifice  i 
those  ships  to  fly  witli  her  that  had  com*  ( 
der  of  the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  f  ' 
But  it  is  more   probable    that   she 
riches  along  with  her,  and  by  their  infloenoti 
vailed   on    the   Tynan   seamen  to   follo« 
During  her   voyage,  Dido  visited   the 
Cypnis,  where  she  obtained  fifty  wives  fail 
Tyrian  followers.     A  storm  drove  bcr  flni.1 
the  African  coast,  where   she  bought  of  i 
habitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  sun 
by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs.     Upon  dial 
she  built  a  citadel,  called    Byrsa ;  and  itel 
crease  of  population,  and  the   rising 
among  her  subjects,  soon  obliged  her  to  • 
her  city,  and  the  boundaries  of  her  i' 
Her  beauty,  as  well    as  the  fiune  uf  her 
prise,  gained  her  many  admirers  ;  aad  kttt 
jects  wished  lo  compel  her  to  marry  laifaMkl 
of  Mauritania,  who  threatened  them  wiih  i  illl 
ful  war.     Dido  begged  three  month*  tOin>cl 
decisive    answer;    and   during   that 
erected  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wisbinf;  knr  *  I 
sacrifice  to  appease  the    manes   of  Sid^ 
whom  she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity, 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  At| 
in  presence  of  her  people ;  and  by  this  I 
roon  action,  obtained  the  name  of  Dido, ' 
woman,'  instead  of  EIi.<sa.     According  lu  ^1 
and  Uvid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  causoi  Vf  | 
sudden  departure  of  .'Eneas,  of  wbooi  itM  I 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  irould  aMjl 
tain  as  a  husband.     This  ;>  on  I 

sents  i^neas  as  living  in  i       '  Ihds^JI 

introduces  an  anachronism  of  ueitfly  3U0 
Dido  left  Phoinicia  247   year*   after  th«  i 
..Eneas,  and  about  A.A.C.  053.    This  i 
gical  error  proceeded  not  from  the  ig 
the  poets,  but  from  m  ^  fiction. 

Virgil  describes,  in  a  i  :>isode,  1^4 

pcratc  love  of  Dido,  uii<i  tiu'9iiumiwionof.C 
to  the  will  of  the  g<>ds,be  tiaoa  the  ori^po  <it* 
lmlrc^i  between  the  republics  of  Koote  a«all^ 
tliage,  and  pretends  that  it  was  ItiodM  by  a  ^ 
remote  cause  than  tlie  jcaloiisv  inj  riuiiViP" 
two  flourishing  empires.  I  ' 
was  honored  as  a  deity  by  li'  . 

Dl DOT  (Ambrose),  a  ccl«:or*i»il  Ft««ti»"- 
pogiaplivr,    WW    Uuo   al    Poxu  m  1730.    lU 
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t  a  firinter  aod  booVieller,  and,  haviDg 
(iveil  acliissical  education,  he  materially  im- 
ved  Tariotu  branches  of  his  business,  and  the 
(•*  eoonected  with  it  The  manufacture  of 
I  JMpet  received  his  early  alleotioD,  and  lie 
eoied  many  miichincs  and  instruments  in  aid 
ffeotyping.  Hiseditionof  theDelphin  clas- 
I,  and  various  other  works,  will  long  distin- 
■h  his  name.  One  of  his  sons  became  a 
fami«d  typc-fouader,  another  shared  with  his 
kfr  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
Bten  in  Europe.  His  anxiety  for  accuracy 
M)  to  hare  been  to  great,  that  at  the  age  of 
fWty-lhree,  he  read  fire  times  over  each  sheet 
lis  ton's  edition  of  Montaigne.  lie  died  at 
liiin  1804. 

DIDl'CTION,  n.f.  Lit.  didactio.  Scpara- 
iby  withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 
f  9U|;ht  to  ihew  wbftt  kind  of  strings  they  ar« 
~  f  though  Mroagly  futvnrd  to  the  iiuidf  of  ibc 
r  and  •apcricies  of  tbc  bladder,  wuu  draw  as 
another,  in  compariwa  of  tboie  that 
[iIm  Uaddcr  draw  so  «*  to  hinder  the  dHuetum 

Bogle. 

}US,or  Dodo,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be- 

10  the  order  of  gallinc.    The  bill  is 

in    the   middle    by   two    transverse 

,  eftch  mandible  is  inflected  at  tl>c  |>oint; 

!  face  it  bare  behind  the  eyes.     Only  one 

I  fit.  the  ineptus,  is  mentioned  by  Lin- 

Aree  are  described  by  BuflTon,  vii. : — 

,  ineptus,  the  dronte  of  OulTon,  or  hooded 

I  somewhat  bigger  than  a  swan,  and  nearly 

tt  in  length.     The  bill  is  strong,  large, 

ked  at  the  end ;  tlie  gape  stretches  be- 

■eyet:  the  color  it  a  very  pale  blue, 

llbe  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is 

''  h,  and  a  red  spot  on  the  bend  of  it ;  the 

the   lower  is  blackish ;    the  irides  are 

Tbe  general  color  of  the  plumage  ii 

•,  waA  tofl  to  the  touch  -,  the  belly  and 

(hitish.   The  head  is  large,  and  teems 

\  covered  with   a  black  hood  or  cowl. 

>  are  very  short,  and  of  a  yellowish  ash- 

I  tail  feathers  are  curled,  stand  up  on 

,  and  incline  to  yellow.    The  legs  have 

thice  before  and    one   behind ;    arc 

thort,  and  yellowish ;  the  claws  are 

It  inhabits  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 

in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

).  Nazarcnus,  the  Nazar«ne  dodo  is  bigger 

(•wao.   The  bill  is  a  little  bent  downwards 

■Mad  of  feathers,  the  whole  is  covered 

iblackdown  ;  but  the  wings  are  feather- 

I  tome  frizzled  ones  upon  the  nimp, 

I  iuiead  of  a  tail :  the  Irgs  are  long 

^and  there  are  llirce  toes  on  each  fool. 

met  with   in  the  Isle  of  France,  and 

above  by  Fr.  Cauche;  who  adds, 

lays   only   one   vgg,    which  it 

big  at  a  penny  loaf,  and  llmt  there 

I  fouiid  with  It  a  white  stone  of  the  size 

r*  egy;  that  it  makes  its  nest  of  leaves 

'  bcrba,   in   tbe  forests,  on  the  grouud  ; 

\  diMe  il  likewiie  found  a  gray  stone  in 

T  th«  young  bird . 

Hut,  the  solitaire  of  Buflbn,  or  M>- 

9t  t^  a  large  bird,  ind  the  male  is  said 

I  aonetimcs  forly-fivc  pounds.  The  neck 


is  of  a  proportionable  length,  and  the  eye  black 
and  lively :  the  liead  is  not  crested,  and  the  general 
color  of  the  plumage  is  gray  and  brown  mixed  : 
it  has  scarce  any  tail,  and  the  bastard  wing 
swells  out  into  a  round  knob:  the  wings  are  too 
short  for  flight;  and  the  hind  parts  are  rounded 
like  a  horse's  rump,  being  clothed  with  featliers, 
which  may  be  termed  coverts.  The  females  are 
covered  with  sometimes  brown,  and  sometimes 
light  yellow  feathers,  and  appear  very  be»utiful. 
I'^e  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  breast  enlarge 
into  two  white  tufts,  somewhat  resembling  the 
bosom  of  a  woman.  Those  of  the  thighs  are 
rounded  at  the  end  like  shells  ;  and,  according  to 
Leguat,  the  bird  has  altogether  a  noble  and  ele- 
gant gait.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  Ilo- 
drigue,  where  it  is  not  uncommon ;  but  not  met 
with  m  flocks,  scarcely  more  than  two  being 
found  together.  It  makes  its  nest  in  by-places, 
of  the  leaves  of  tlie  palm,  a  foot  and  a  liilf  in 
thickness ;  and  lays  one  egg,  bigger  than  that  of 
a  goose.  The  male  sits  in  his  turn ;  and  does 
not  sufler  any  bird  to  approach  within  300  yards 
of  the  spot  while  the  ben  is  sitting,  which  is  seven 
weeks.  They  are  chased  in  the  winter  season, 
viz.  from  March  to  September,  being  then  fat ; 
and  tlie  young  birds  are  much  esteemed  for  the 
Uble. 

DIDY.MUS,  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  fourth  century ;  who  though  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  sight  at  five  years  of  age, 
when  be  had  scarcely  learned  to  read,  yet  ap- 
plied so  earnestly  to  study,  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  fill  llie  chair  in  the  famous  divinity 
school  at  Aletaridria.  lie  was  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  works:  but  all  we  have  now 
remaining  arc,  a  Latin  Translation  of  his  book 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  was  the  translator;  Short  Strictures  on  the 
Canonical  Epistles;  and  a  book  against  tbe 
Manichees. 

DIDVNA'MIA;  from  itt,  twice,  and  twa/us, 
power;  the  name  of  the  fourteenth  class  in  l.in- 
nxus's  seiual  method  ;  consisting;  of  planLs  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  have  four  male 
organs,  two  long  and  two  short.     See  Botant. 

DIE,  V.  n.  Goth,  dcia ;  Sax.  daedian;  Dan. 
and  Swed.  do;  from  Gr.  ^<i^w,  to  fear,  because 
death  is  generally  an  object  of  fear,  says  Minsheu, 
ingeniously.  To  lose  or  depart  from  life;  taking 
by  before  an  instrument  of  death  ;  of  before  a 
(fisease,  or  a  positive  cause  of  death ;  and  for  be- 
fore a  privative ;  to  sink  or  (aint ;  grow  vapid  ; 
to  vanish  ;  perish ;  be  doomed  to  hell. 

For  wher  we  lyacn,  we  lyacn  to  the  LonI,  and 
wbeihcr  we  ilien,  wc  dial  to  the  Lord,  thcrafore  wher 
we  Ijotn  or  din  wc  ben  of  the  I^ord. 

Wiclif.  Romoym.  14. 

Bii  heart  Jitd  within  him,  and  be  became  u  a 
atoDc.  I  Srnnv/. 

Kteept  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and 
dit,  it  abidelb  alone  ;  bnl  it  it  die.  It  bringrib  fnrib 
much  fruit.  Juhtt. 

If  1  die  for  il,  as  no  \tn  is  threatened  mi*,  tlic  kin({ 
Biy  old  matter  matt  be  relieved. 

Shalu}itmre.  Kim/  Lear 

How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  yoa  keep  alooo 
Of  rorricat  fanciee  your  companion  making, 
Tiin;  iho«e  tboughu  which  thoold  indeed  have  died 
With  ihcm  they  think  o».  td.  UattHK 
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Thi«  batllo  fare*  like  to  tli*«  mnnitnt!*>  ww. 
When  dying  clouds  rvntcnd  with  gniwiap;  li;;(hi.      /J. 
O,  ibou  grc&l  powcr»  iu  vbom  w«  move, 

By  wbntn  we  live,  lo  wbuiu  wa  Hie, 
Behold  me  tbmugU  iby  bcanu  uf  love. 

Whilst  on  this  cuuch  of  lean  [  tic.      Wotton, 

80  long  at  God  ahall  live,  so  lont;  shall  the  damned 
die.  HaktrPtU  on  Pfowdemoe. 

At  first  she  startlci,  then  she  stands  amased  ; 
At  last  with  terror  she  from  thence  doth  fly, 

4.nd  loalhs  the  watery  i;1ass  wherein  slie  gazod. 
And  shuns  it  still,  aitbougb  for  thirst  she  dU* 

Daviet. 

Oh  let  mc  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too! 

To  live  and  die  is  all  I  hav**  to  do.  Dunkam. 

The  dira  only  served  to  confirm  htm  in  his  first 
opinion,  that  it  ma  his  destiny  to  die  in  ih>?  ensaing 
combat.  Dryden. 

If  any  sovrrei^Cy,  on  account  of  hii  property, 
had  been  veiled  in  Adam,  which  in  tnilh  there  was 
not,  it  would  have  died  with  him.  Locke, 

The  young  men  acknowledged  in  love-letters,  that 
they  died  for  Rebecca.  Tatler. 

He  in  the  loaden  vlnojard  dk»  ftr  lUinf* 

AddtMn, 

nipparchus  being  pAt^ioualclj  fond  of  his  own 
wife,  who  w}i<  enamoured  of  Bathyllus,  tei&ped  and 
d^  0/  bis  fdl,  Id, 

The  smaller  ctainf  and  Mrmi-bos  may  die  away  and 
disappear,  auiidn  ti^n  brightneuthat  surrauo'ti  tbem  ; 
but  a  bloi  of  a  doep^^r  nature  casts  a  sliade  on  all 
theotlier  beauties,  and  ilarkeus  the  whole  character. 

Id,  Spectator. 
Trembling:,  hopinr.  lingering,  flying, 

Oh  the  palu  the  bliss  uf  dtfit$g  I  Pt/pe» 

Talk  nut  of  lifu  or  ransom,  he  replif^s  ; 

Patrocluf  d(*ad,  whuovor  mpt-it  mr,  diet : 

In  vain  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace; 

But  Icavt  the  sons  of  I'riam's  hateful  rac  ■  \ 

Die  then,  my  friend  !   what  boots  it  to  deplore  T 

The  great,  the  RO'jd   Patroclus  i»  nu  more ! 

He,  far  thy  better,  was  forudoomeJ  to  die; 

And  thou,  dost  thou,  bewail  murta.lity  ? 

Puj>e*s  ifuttur. 

They  often  come  int'i  the  world  dear,  nnJ  with  the 

pearauce  of  Kound  boJici ;  which,  uotwiiU^tand- 
ing,  have  been  infected  with  disease,  and  have  Ji*:d 
of  it,  or  at  least  have  been  very  infirm.        iVtaeman. 

Thy  body  did  ;  but  thou,  thau  must  live  for  over, 
«nd  titine  eternity  will  take  its  tincture  from  tUv  man- 
ner of  thy  bf'haviour,  and  the  habits  thou  intntractt'si, 
during  this  thy  short  cu-pannersbip  with  flesh  and 
blood.  Mmsim, 

ff  the  man  who  turnips  cries. 
Cry  not  when  bis  faLber  die*. 
'TIS  a  pnKif  that  he  had  ralhtnr 
Have  a  turnip  titan  his  fattier.         Pr.  JohnMn. 

T»»  «itlitu4e  should  teach  iw  how  tn  die ; 
t  bsih  no  (lattfrt  rs  ^  vanity  can  givn 
^o  linllpw  aid ;  alonfr— man  with  hi<  OoiX  most  striw. 

Byrm, 
Lika  tJi*  fifnrta  on  arras,  that  g;lonmily  gtarv, 
8ctR*d  by  the  breath  of  the  winiry  air 
80  afeca  by  the  i^My  lamp's  utful  light, 
l«(f«leM«  but  life-Ukc,  and  awful  lo  sight.  id. 

Oir,  fi.  I.  Ff.  rfr;  IlM.  Span,  and  Portu^.  rM/in  ; 
IjAl.frinTur  (</ifr),fromOr.ritftra(i(i,four,  becuuie 
four  sided.  A  smull  cMibf,  marWod  uii  lU  facos 
tvidi  numhtn  from  one  lu  six,  whicli  g^incitcts 


thinw  in  play.   Hence  baianl,dMMt; 

nlly  any  small  cnibe. 

Eftsoons  his  cruet  hand  Sir  Oayo«  Mil 

Tempering  t)ic  pasvion  with  advisroMtf  ll 

And  mustering  might  on  enemy  dJaa^ 

For  the'  equal  die  of  war  be  welt  did  I 

Famri 
I  have  set  my  life  ttpoa  »  caal. 
And  I  will  stand  the  haaard  a^  Uw  dfau 


thy  J 


To  put  it  to  the  chance  lad  trj, 
r  the  ballot  of  a  box  anil  rfyr. 
Whether  hi«  money  be  hia  own. 
And  low  it,  i(  he  be  o'crthrown. 
Thinfi  14  the  advmturr,  thine  tha  1 
Well  haa  thy  fortune  tarned  the  da*  (aril 

Ho  cnowg  which  way  the  lot  and  the  dMl 
«a  perfectly  aa  if  they  wens  already  ' 

Younj;  crcDturea  have  learned  apelUaf  rfj 
having  thiun  paiteJ  upon  little  fiat  lAhUtaa 

Die,  n.  f.,  plural  dies.    Tbe 
coinage. 

Such  T:.nety  o(  iitt  matle  hm  ei 
ing  hii  money,  roakca  the  i'n 
more  dilficuU. 

DIEM  EN  (Anlhony  Vun\  go' 
Dutch  East  India  pos^essiotis.  was  tan 
lenberg,  of  which  placu  his  fiiher  tn 
ina<ib;r.  lie  went  out  <o  India  in  la 
station,  but  was  employed  there  as  ant 
the  government;  and  in  16'2o  bec>iD*4 
of  the  supreme  council.  In  1631  hcr< 
IlolUnd  as  com-nander  of  ihe  ImUl  I 
the  following  year  went  out  a;ahi  al 
general ;  and  not  Ion;;  after  was  appoiiN 
nor  ;;eneral,  in  winch  station  be  gTMll|^ 
the  Dutch  interest  and  power  ia  Itei 
16-1'2  he  sent  Abel  Tasinan  on  a  ~ 
south,  the  coiisequrnce  of  winch 
very  of  the  island  n>.'ar  tfie  soul' 
Holland,  which  Tasnian  namcil  Vki 
Land.     He  died  in  i6ib. 

DIE.MEN'S  (Van)  Laxn,  an  t; 
tralasia,    to    the   sonth   of  Nfw  Holt 
which  it  is  sepanted  by  Ih 
its  north  coast  in  S,  lal.  4U''  I 
promontory  in  4.1^  3H'  S.     lis   li 
1*0  miles,  and  breadth  about  1~ 
setii  by  the  Dntch  comiiiandet.T 
wild,  mistaking;   it  for  >i  part  0/  what 

called  the  Ureal  S '■  '   •■•  '     ■■• 

gare  it  its  pres«tii- 

j;overnor-geiieral  1. _.  ... 

men.     Rut  the  L)ulch  dul  not  I: 
time ;  Tasman's  carjienter  only 
the  Hurf,   'with  the  prince's   flag^ 
net  up  as  a  memorial  of  i.S«ir 
rity  of  the   inliabitaiits   of  (his 
own   enterprisin<{  naTisntors.   Fn 
Hayes,  and  siliove  all   Mr.  It 
of  captain  Flinders,  have  U 
to  be   called    its    discoverer* 
Cook  anchored  in  Adventure  lU^ 
bnd  jnme   communication   with 
subsequently.   Bli;^h  and  captain 
Adventure  and  Oyster  Hny;  and, 
Uin  Uuyes,  of  tlie  Dombity 
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F  be  Damed  the  Derwent  River.  But  none 
kCM  SkTigaton,  nor  yet  tliv  r'rcncli,  under 
Btreeasteaux,  who  discovered  Slorm  itay, 
poud  tbis  to  be  aa  island  ;  a  fact  which  Mr. 
■  fint  inoounced  ui  the  close  of  1798,  alU>r 
(ng  GOO  miles  of  the  coasts  in  this  oeic^hbour- 
~  in  a  imall  decked  whale-boat.  Together 
aptam  Flinders,  he  also  fint  visited  Port 
sple. 

I  general  appearance  of  this  island  is  diver- 
by  raDg:es  of  moderate  hills  and  broad 
,  havinga  fine  >oil.  The  hills,  theridgesof 
'  (brm/  according  to  Mr.  Evans, '  irregular 
are  for  the  arcalcr  part  wooded  ;  and, 
ar  summiUi,  are  to  be  seen  levels  of  gooii 
stand,  thinly  interspersed  with  trees,  the 
Dwiug  most  luxuriantly.  These  beau- 
kin*  are  generally  of  the  extent  of  8000 
net;  and  this  description  is  to 
as  common  to  the  whole  of  the 
kd.'  The  southern  extremity  terminates  in  a 
■lontory,  whose  shape  corresponds  with,  but 
■r  hei'^ht  exceeds,  tnat  of  the  Table  Moun- 
I,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  which 
b«en  given  the  same  name.  The  height  of 
Table,  Uhind  Hobart  Town,  is  3964  feet; 
lof  the  Cape  3315.  The  former  is  covered 
h  MMW  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 
tfw  caitwnrd  of  the  Tamar  is  a  considerable 
■iMn,  named  Ben  I>omnnd,  whose  height 
I  aol  bern  ascertained ;  and  another  called 
Man's  I'eak.  There  is  also  a  lofty  mountain 
At  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  a 
fe  of  hills,  ciilled  the  Asbestos  Hills,  from  the 
M ([aantity  of  tliat  substance  found  in  them. 
tu  »ulh-ne«t  part  of  the  island,  at  the  dis- 
M  of  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 

tTown,  arc  the  Western  Mountains, 
height  is  computed  to  exceed  3000  feet, 
kauiiiful  lake,  in  the  midst  of  the  last-mcn- 
■al  ranzo,  was  visited,  for  the  first  time,  in 
17,  by  Silr.  lleaumonl,  the  provost-marshal  of 
I  Mhod.  llie  principal  branch  of  the  Der- 
■»  is  supposed  to  flow  from  it,  and  he 
Mhbes  it  as  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference, 
i  liaviiig  its  banks  moderately  clothed  with 
fd.  Alxjul  the  middle  of  the  island  are  salt- 
•  plairu,  on  which  are  several  small  lakes,  (he 
Ma  of  which  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
L  nd  from  which  many  tons  of  this  article 
>  laftually  extracted.  On  all  the  lakes  and 
*n  are  water-fowl  in  abundance. 

r  dimate   is  described  as  exceedingly  fine 
n^enial   to    F-nglishmen.     '  It  i«  in  fad,' 
!  (juartetly  Review,  '  England  wuh  a  finer 
ritii  less  o^  its  winter  frosts  and  of  it*  an- 
•nd  «pring  moisture;  all   llii*  iruils  and 
of   an    Kncli^h   kitchnn-a-inlen    are, 
Bculty,  raised  here.'     Dunntr  summer 
'  courte  of  the  weather  is  the  allcr- 
I  tea  brecie,  the  foiiner  commencing 
tin  the  morning,   and  prevailins;  till   noon, 
I  it  is  fucceeded  by  the  latter,  which  usuiilly 
W  after  «Hn-«el.     Occasionally,  however, 
lind  blows  from  the  north  or  nortb-we^t, 
though  r.  tli-.U   of   New  South 

whK'h   '  the  thermometer  to 

[hi  liu>  liiiuie,   IS   gii'.iily  unlimited   in  Van 
Bii's  Land,  by  passini;  across  Bass's  Straits. 


The  autumn  is  generally  a  serfnc  and  delightful 
sea-ion,  ami  the  weather  continue!)  line  and  o|ieii 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  In  June,  niiii, 
sleet,  and,  in  elevated  situations,  snow,  set  in. 
witli  strong  southerly  gales ;  but,  even  in  winter, 
fine  weather  intervenes,  and  neither  wind  nor 
rains  can  be  said  to  be  periodical.  Slight  frosts 
occur  at  night,  but  neither  ice  nor  snow  remains 
throughout  the  day  in  the  valleys  and  plains. 
In  September  the  spring  rapidly  advances,  and 
in  October  the  weather  resembles  the  '  faithless 
April  of  an  English  May.' 

V'an  Uiemen's  I.and  has  four  principal  ports, 
conncflpil  with  its  rivers:  Storm  Bay,  terminating 
with  tlic  Derwent ;  Port  IXilryrnple,  or  the 
Tamar;  Port  Macquarie,  and  Port  Davey.  The 
river  Derwent,  besides  its  direct  outlet  into 
Storm  Day,  has  a  lateral  one  into  Stonn  Bay 
P^issage,  canal  d'Entrecasteaux,  a  strait  about 
thirty  miles  long;  dividing  the  large  island 
Bruny  from  tlie  main  land,  and  cuutinuing  from 
two  to  five  miles  wide,  till  it  opens  to  the  Sou- 
thern Ocean,  at  Tasman's  Head.  This  large 
inlet  presents  every  where  bold  shores  and  deep 
water,  perfectly  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and 
forming  a  noble  port.  The  Derwent,  at  its  en- 
trance, is  two  miles  troad,  and  takes  a  northerly 
course,  which  vanes  in  breadth  from  one  to  two 
miles,  expanding,  occasionally,  into  large  basins 
equally  deep  and  safe  for  the  distance  of  t«  iriity- 
five  miles,  to  which  point  ships  of  5t)0  tons 
burden  can  navigate  with  ease.  Here  the  river 
begins  to  freshen,  and  continues  hence  for  the 
distance  of  forty  miles,  narrowing  gradually,  but 
affording  a  safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  ions 
as  far  as  New  Norfolk,  where  a  ridge  of  rocks 
forms  a  rapid,  and  abruptly  tenninates  tlie  na- 
vigation. 

Twelve  miles  up  the  Derwent,  on  the  western 
bank,  stands  Hobart  Town,  the  capiul  of  the 
island,  picturesquely  placed  under  the  Table 
Mountain  already  named.  Down  its  side  trill 
several  rivulets,  one  of  the  most  consideralile  ot 
which  passes  through  the  town,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Sullivan's  Cove.  The  town  is  laid  out 
on  an  extensive  and  regular  plan,  and  li:is  many 
handsome  brick  houses ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
buildings  are  of  wood  and  plaster.  There  are 
very  few  that  arc  not  white-washed  (for  lime 
alxiunds  in  the  neighbourhood),  and  glaied;  ami 
each  has  a  paled  garden.  Severi.1  rvsiiectablc 
public  buildings  are  either  corapletea  or  in 
progress ;  as  a  large  church  of  brick  and  stone, 
a  government-house,  a  county-jail,  store  and 
commissariat  olBces,  a  barrack  for  1(H>  iiieii.  and 
a  small  hospit<il,  fenced  in  |nj:ctlier ;  a  battery, 
guard-house,  magazine,  !>;c.  The  f:irms  of  set- 
tlers extend  principally  along  the  bunks  of  the 
Derwent,  from  the  cnlr.inee  of  the  river  from 
Storm  Bay  Pasinge ;  for  the  shores  of  \'an  Die- 
men's  Land  have  often  a  rich  black  mould  cl<»e 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  On  the  Hobart  side,  the 
most  consiileralile  group  of  settlements  is  New 
Town,  about  two  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  and 
IS  watered  by  a  fine  itrcain.  A  little  bilow  Ho- 
bart Town,  on  th"  opposite  bank,  is  the  settl«>- 
nient  of  Clarence  Plains. 

To  the  eastward,  upon  the  north  and  eaif 
lidei  of  all  extensive  sult-walcr  inlet,  commiini 
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eating  with  what  the  Kttlers  call  Frcdurik  Hen- 
drik's  Bay,  is  tliu  more  considerable  settlement 
of  Pittwater,  the  chief  granary  of  the  island.  It 
is  watered  by  two  streams,  and  presents  to  riew 
a  vast  extent  of  naturally  clear  ground.  On  tlie 
road  from  llobart  Town  to  Port  Dalrymple, 
(here  is  a  plain  extendine,  in  one  direction,  for 
twenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  frequent 
on  tlmt  side  of  the  island.  To  the  tiorth- 
west  of  Ptttwatcr  is  the  Coal  Rirer  settlement. 
About  twelve  miles  higher  up  are  several  (iirms; 
midway,  stands  Mount  Direction,  a  remarkably 
picturesque  hill.  There  arc  several  scattered 
farms  in  this  quarter,  and  on  the  east  of  Uie  Der- 
went,  as  far  as  New  Norfolk.  Above  tlie  &lls 
at  this  place  the  Derwent  receives  many  rivulets ; 
and  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  country  lies  on 
its  banks.  All  these  settlements  form  together  a 
county,  under  the  name  of  Buckinghamshire, 
comprising  about  half  the  i:iland,  the  ottier  half 
being  called  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Ttie  chief  settlement  near  Port  l);»lrymple  is 
Launceston,  situated  forty  miles  up  the  Taroar, 
at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams,  called 
the  North  and  South  Esk.  11iis  town  is  about 
120  miles  across  the  isUind  from  Hobart  Town. 
The  Tamar,  not  admitting  large  vessels  more 
than  seven  or  eight  miles,  George  Town  has  been 
recently  laid  out  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
governor  Macquarie  speaks  of  it  being  already 
in  a  flourishing  state. 

Port  Macquane  and  Pott  Davey  are  ou  the 
western  coast.  The  channel  mwards,  of  the 
former,  is  made  between  an  island  and  the  west 
head  of  entrance  ;  it  is  very  deep,  but  not  more 
than  thirty  yards  wide ;  tlie  basin  is  navigable, 
but  sboally  for  about  eight  miles,  after  which 
there  is  deep  water.  In  its  clifis  are  veins  of 
ooal,  and  on  its  shores  abundance  of  useful  and 
v'aluable  timber,  particularly  a  sort  of  cedar 
called  the  Iluon  pine,  much  esteemed  in  the  co- 
lony and  in  India,  for  its  peculiar  property  of 
repelling  insects.  Port  Davey  is  more  to  the 
southward,  and  is  a  spacious  port,  with  an  open 
entrance ;  but  the  country  is  rocky  and  barren, 
and  the  timber  difficult  of  access.  Into  these 
two  ports  fall  Gordon's  and  several  other  rivers. 

The  mineralogical  productions  of  tliis  island 
are  iron, copper,  slate,  alum,  limestone,  asbestos, 
and  basalt;  together  with  crystal,  cornelian, 
jasper,  marble,  and  various  petrifactions.  The 
first  is  most  abundant  towards  Launceston,  where 
entire  mountains  of  this  mineral,  yielding  twenty 
per  cent,  of  ore,  are  said  to  be  found.  Its  bo- 
tany, and  general  natural  histoiy,  resemble  those 
of  New  South  Wales.  All  kinds  of  European 
grain  flouiish;  the  harvests  have  never  failed,  it 
1%  said,  for  want  of  rain.  '  Barley  and  oats  pro- 
duce most  abundantly,  and  the  wheat  is  superior 
to  tliat  which  i.n  thrown  in  New  South  Wales;  so 
greatly,  indeed,  that  the  diflerence  of  price  which 
U  hears  in  Sydney  market  will  genenilly  pay  the 
ciipense  of  transport  tliiilier;  and  tlie  average 
produce  IS  ijenerally  greater,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  uf  the  flood-lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
ilawkusbury  .-ind  Nepean.  The  natural  gnuses 
aiford  abuii(l.ince  uf  pasturage  at  all  seasons  of  the 
}i'ar,aiid  supersede  the  nccc-isity  of  making  provi- 


iion  for  winter  provender  in  theitiwaft 
other    artificial   food;  and,  ootwilhatandin: 
greater  severity  of  the  winters,  every  descn; 
stock  attains  a  larger  size  here  than  in  the  i 
bourhood  of  Port  Jackson.     Tlie  only  ad» 
which  the  large  island  seems  to  enjoy  i 
consists  in  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  aod  tbe  | 
excellence  and  variety  of  its  fruits ; 
the  grape,  which  promises  to  yield  as  good  i 
as  any  that  is  made  in   France,  Spain,  or  I 
tugal.    The  temperature  of  \an  Diemen's  f 
is  not  sufficiently  high  for  the  cultivatioa  cf  I 
vine;  but,  by  tlie  introduction   of  the  " 
sheep,  the  wool  has  been  already  so  nwdi  I 
proved,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  it  will  soon  ^     ' 
a    valuable    article    of   export    lo   the  ■ 
country.     Mr.  Wentworth  suppa>ses,  that  I 
years  hence,  this  single  article  will  raise  t^M^j 
lonisti  of  New  South  Wales  and  \'an  OiM~' 
Land,  10  as  high  a  pitch  of  happiness  and  [ 
perity  as   is  enjoyed  by  any  potlion  of  lui  I 
jesty's  subjects  in  any  quarter  of  the  gloix;  I 
that   tliey    may    be  enabled  to   ship,  for  ^ 
Britain,  every  year,  at  least  to  the  vain*  < 
million  sterling.     The  exports,  at  prewnl,c 
of  cattle,  sheep,  wool.  Hour,  corned  meats,! 
tongues,  dried  fish,  hides,  tallow,   batilli,  I 
for  tanning  leather,  seal-skins  and  oil, 
and  spars.     The  markets  hitherto  opened  ls| 
colonists  are  Eneland,  the  Cape  of  Gf>od  f 
Mauritius,  and  the  East  Indies.     They  haitd 
sent   considerable   supplies   of  butcher's 
com,  and  potatoes  to  Port  Jackson.'- 
Revim. 

The  wild  animals  are,  the  kangaroo,  < 
wombat,  squirrel,  kangaroo-cat,  fee,  and  (a 
(he  liyKiia  opossum.    Homed  cattle,  and  [ 
larly  sheep,   thrive   excellently   well,  th«  i 
generally  dropping  lambs  twice  a  year, 
and  pigs  run  wild.    Few  indigenous  plantt* 
founu    here,  but  nearly  all  the  Europe**  T 
have  cultivated  with  success. 

Van  DIemen's  Land  has  *  licuteoant- 
and  judge-advocate  of  its  own,  commiss'.V 
his  majesty ;  but  it  has  not  oblainad  the 
of  a  separate  criminal  junsdictiou,  so  thai  | 
sonen  for  trial,  prosecutors  and  witneww»l 
compelled  to  make  tlie  voyage  to  Port  Ja 
Its  civil  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  causes  aft 
value;  but  tlie  judge  of  tlie  supreme  eooitl 
New  South  Wales  has  lately  made  a  ciicBl  I 
the  island  for  the  trial  of  causes  of  greater  nb^ 
The  colony  is  peopled  by  free  Kttlers  aod  conntM- 
from  England  as  well  as  from  New  South  WV 

The  remaining  natives  are  few  in  nambtf  I 
sidering  the  extent  of  country  whidi  they 
hold  free,  and  in  that  state  of  extreme  wr 
ness  which  probably  forbids  their  increww- 
are,  at  present,  hostilely  inclined  to  Eun 
a  circumstance  ascribed  to  a  &tal  quanal  *t| 
6rst  seillini;,  in  which  several  of  thno  wtn  ' 
by  the  rash  coiniuand  of  a  young  officer,  i 
memory  of  which  has  been  kept  alive  ty  ' 
sional  encountun  in  the  interior.  The  lUC^ 
keepers  of  the  settlers  are  often  asaanllcd  hf  Iki^ 
with  spean  and  stones;  but  a  mot*  (no^T 
intercourse  has  been  effacted  oa  th«  Wtfi* 
Coasts. 
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rhe  following  Tables  show:— 1.  The  progress  of  Population  in  this  Colony,  from  1818 
to  1820  (omitting  the  military).  2.  The  Impukts  and  Exports  of  the  capittl  at  the 
same  period. 

Table  I. — Abstract  of  the  General  Muster  Booes  of  Vah  Diemah's  Land,  in 
October  1818  and  1820. 
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Table  II. — Official  Ueturn  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  at  Hobart  Town  fob 
THE  Years  1817  and  1818. 

I.WP0RT8(escUamie  of  GoecrtmtiU  Slore$.  Britith  Ooodi,  and  India  Pieet-Goodt). 
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DIET. 


DIEPHOLT.or  Dupbolz,  a  county  of  West- 
phalia, belonging  to  Hanover,  bounded  on  tlie 
north  by  the  county  of  Iloya,  on  the  east  by 
Minden,  on  the  south  by  the  bishopric  of  Oj- 
naburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Munster.  It  is 
about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad  ; 
and  is  full  of  briers,  underwood,  and  morasses; 
except  along  the  Dumma  I^ke.  It  contains  four 
towns  and  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  people 
are  Lutherans,  and  subsist  chieHy  by  feeding 
cattle,  which  they  sell  to  Holland  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Rhine,  along  with  coarse 
woollens  and  linens.  This  territory  was  erected 
into  a  country  by  Maximilian  I.  In  1585  it 
puted  to  the  duchy  of  Zell,  and  from  them  to  liie 
electorate  of  Hanover.  The  inhabitants  rear 
cattle  and  flax. 

DIEPPE,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arques. 
It  hsi*  an  old  castle  westward,  and  two  piers. 
Packet  boats  past  between  this  port  and  Brigh- 
ton constantly.  They  are  about  sixty-six  miles 
distant.  The  church  of  St.  James  is  a  very  tine 
structure,  and  there  is  a  tower  from  which,  in 
fine  weather,  the  coast  of  England  may  be  seen. 
The  principal  trade  consists  in  fish,  ivory  toys, 
and  laces.  It  was  bombarded,  and  great  part  of 
it  burnt  by  the  English,  in  1694.  Here  is  a 
navigation  school  very  well  conducted.  It  con- 
tains about  20,000  inhabitants;  and  lies  thirty- 
four  miles  north  of  Koueo,  and  100  north-west 
of  Paris. 

Dies  MARcntx  was  the  day  of  congress  or 
meeting  of  the  English  and  Scotch,  annually  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  on  the  marches  or  borders,  in 
order  to  adjust  all  differences  between  Ihem. 

DIESIS,  in  music,  is  the  division  of  a  tone 
ICM  than  a  semitone;  or  an  interval  consisting  of 
a  less  or  imperfect  semitone.  Diesis  is  the 
smallest  and  softest  change  or  inflexion  of  the 
voice  imaginable  :  it  is  caUed  a  faint,  expressed 
thus  (X)  by  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  or  saltire. 

DIESPITER,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
Jupiter ;  and  signifying  diei  pater,  father  of  the 
day. 

DI'ET,  n.  I.  From  diet,  an  appointed  day, 
Skinner ;  firom  diet,  an  old  German  word  sig- 
nifying a  multitude. — Junius.  An  assembly  of 
princes  or  estates.     See  the  article. 

Au  empflmr  in  litle  without  territory,  who  cui  or- 
daio  aotliiDg  of  importance  bui  by  b  diet,  or  ufembly 
uf  tii«  ntatea  of  many  fr«e  princei,  ecclcaiafttical  and 
temporal.  RaUiyh. 

Di'iT,  v.a^v.n,  &  i».»."\Ft.  Germ. and  Dut. 

Dieta'rt,  oc^. 

Di'eter,  n.i. 

Di'mcAL,  adj. 

Di'tT-DRisa,  n.  I. 
To  feed  or  live  by  rule ;  to  give  food  to ;  as  a 
neuter  verb,  to  feed  ;  eat :  diet  as  a  substantive 
is  food,  generally,  or  allowance  of  food.  Dietary 
and  dictic,  pertaining  to  diet. 

For  Ixia  diet,  there  wat  a  coatmaal  iitt  fivea  him 
by  thr  king.  /crvuMuA. 

Slkc  ditU  hun  witli  fa«ting  every  day. 

The  •wrlluig  of  liU  wotiiid*  to  mitigate. 

And  made  lum  pray  IxKb  early  and  rkr  late. 

Fmtu  Qmciu. 


'diete;  Span.  Port. 
•  and  Ital.  dieta  ; 
.  from  Gr.  Ivura,  the 
'  manner    of    living. 


I'm  partly  led  ta  diet  nqr  I 
For  that  t  do  aiupect  the  lutjr  Miior 
Bath  leapt  into  my  eeat.       ~ 

When  we'v«  i 
These  pipe*,  and  theac  coovcyanccs  of  Uaad, 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  aoppivr  tmdt. 
Than  in  our  prieallike  btU  ;  therefore  I'll  nicl  k 
Till  he  Im  dUled  to  my  requeat.  H. 

Shew  a  while  like  fearfal  war, 
To  diet  rank  mindt  aick  of  happiocw, 
And  purge  the  obatructiooa  wtiicb  iK^ifi  l*J 
Oar  very  veina  of  life.  td. 

He  lanced  our  broth  as  Juno  had  bees  liA, 
And  he  her  dieter,  id.  dy 

1  commend   rather  some  diet  for  ceitaia  t 
than  frequent  use  of  phytick  \  for  t 
body  more,  and  trouble  it  Icm. 

He  received  no  other  couiikI  than  to  rvfma  I 
cold  drink,  which  wa«  but  xdieietkal  caatioo,  i 
as  culinary  prescription  might  have  afforded. 
Stvwne'i  Vuifar  J 
Time  may  come,  when  men 
With  angelt  may  participate  ;  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  (are. 

Henceforth  my  early  care 
Shall  tend  ihee,  and  the  fertile  burdca  eaae 
Till,  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  matnn 
In  knowledge  as  the  gudt,  who  all  thin^  I 


No  part  of  diet,  in  any  tcaton,  ia  s»  heaUft^l 
natural,  and  so  agreeable  tn  the  atmaaek,  wfMli 
well-ripened  fruita.  Tm 

Nature  delights  in  the  moat  plain  and  timple  i 

At 

We    have  lived    upon    expedients,    of    w] 
country  had  leas  occasion ;  we  have  dieted  a 
body  into  a  cansumption,  by  plying  it  with  pkjaAl 
■trad  of  food.  "  " 

Thif  book  of  Cheyne's  became  tha  nigael  rf  i 
venation,  and  produced  even  aada  in  lbs  i 
loaopby.  Afhvlkitl  o»  ASm 

Milk  appears  to  be  a  proper  diet  for  huraaa 
where  arrimony  i»  to  be  porgvd  or  avoided  ;  Iv  < 
where  the  canals  art  obstraetcd,  it  being  void  di 
•aline  quality. 

Ai  an  article  of  diet,  salt  iiKiim  to  act  liiaf^tfftl 
atimului,  not  containing  any  nooriahment,  and  ef 
only  foMil  labatonce  which  the   caprice  oi  allii 
ha>  yet  taken  into  their  ttomacha  aleng  «i*  iM 
food. 


Diet,  in  medicine,  according  to  . 

prebends  the  whole  regimen  of  life,  ««lk  Nftll 
to  air,  meat,  drink,  sleep,  watching,  motiae,  Mli 
the  passions,  retentions  and  excrelioosw  IMM 
restrict  the  term  to  eating  and  (IrinkiaK  tit^ 
See  Foon.  The  natural  constitution  ef  Oe  baif 
of  man  is  such,  that  it  can  eaaiiy  bctf  (M* 
changes  and  irregularities  without  much  MfBT- 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  shotild  b«  ilaoMea* 
slaiitly  put  out  of  order  by  slight  caaMt.  1^ 
advantage  arises  from  those  woodariiil  coaa» 
nications  of  the  inward  parts,  wbereby,  akMt 
part  is  affected,  another  comes  iamiiittdf  * 
Its  relief.  Thus,  when  the  body  ia  tee  faU,  ■•■ 
ture  causes  evacuations  through  aeoM  of  l>i«al 
lets :  and  for  this  reason,  diMasra  fiwa  slWi* 
inanition  are  generally  iiinii^  Autfuam  <te 
from  repletion,  unless  ;  !;<  rxoaa" 

because  we  can  more  ex  ^ '  «  lUauanhJ*- 

increase  the  juices  of  the  bod).    "UpM  A*  mm 
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HECin^S^  ienip<>raiice  be  beneficial  to  all  than  that  which  arises  from  the  extent  or  his 

mde  uncieiit  physicians  advised  persons  in  dominions  within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy- 

W  health,  now  and  then   to  eat  and  drink  Two  new  kingdoms  were  created  in  the  norto, 

m  plentifully  than  usual.     Dut  of  tlie  two,  and  two  in  the  south.     These  were  Hanover  and 

■perance  in  drinking  is  safer  than  in  eating.  Saxony,  in  the   former;  and  Bavaria  and  Wir- 

|bo  be  oblii^d   to  fast,  he  ought  to  avoid  temburg,  in  the  latter. 

Iborious  work.  From  satiety  it  is  not  proper  The  preat  powers  of  this  new  confederation 

us  directly  to  sharp  hunger,  nor  from  hunger  are  Austria,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 

Hiety :  ueithet  will  ii  be  safe  to  indulge  ab-  and  Wirteniburg.     In  the  diet,  each  member  of 

le  rest  immediately  after  excessive  labor,  nor  the  confederacy  has  an  equal  vote.     The  mem- 

knly  to  fall  to  work  after  long  idleness.     In  bers,  as  constituted  by  the  act  of  congress,  are 

Otd,  all  changes  in  the  way  of  living  should  seventeen,  composed  of  the  following  separate 

aade  by  degrees.  The  softer  and  milder  kinds  or  combined  powers: — 

Ikacat  are  proper  for  children,  and  for  youth 

■loogei.    Old   people   ou^ht  to  lessen  the  1.  Austria. 

Mity  of  their  food,  and  increase  thai  of  their  2.  Prussia. 

A :  but   some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  3.  Bavaria. 

lom.  e<tp«ciallY  in  cold  climates  like  ours:  4.  Saxony,  kingdom  (not  the  duchies). 

«  in  these  the  appetite  is  keener,  so  is  the  5.  Hanover. 

Mtioa  better   performed.    The  article   Ali-  6    Wirtemberg. 

R  pcCMOts  a  regular  table  of  all  the  ordinary  7.  Baden. 

Idw  of  humao  food,  or  diet:  m  that  of  Di-  8,  The  electorate  of  Hesse. 

iriox  more  remarks  on  this  subject  occur.  9.  The  grand  duchy  of  Hesse. 

Dtrr,  ctxERAL,  or  the  Germas   Empire,  10.  Denmark  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

tssaally   held  at  Katisbon,     It  consisted  of  11.  The  Netherlands  for  Luxemburg. 

Icnperor,  the  nine  electors,  and  the  ecclesias-  12.  The  grand  ducal,  and  the  ducal  houses  of 

llpnncn;  viz.  the  archbishops,  bishops,  ab-  Saxony. 

kiaad  abbesses;  the   secular  princes,  being  13.  Brunswick  and  Nassau. 

ta(i  manjuises,  counts,  viscounts,  or  barons;  14.  Mecklenburg,  Schwerin   and  Strelitz. 

I  lh<  representatives  of  the  imperial  cities.    It  lA.  Oldenburg,  Anhall,  and  Schwaruburg. 
Hoa  the  emperor's  summons,  but  any  of  the  16.  IIohenzollern,Lichtenstein,Reuss,Shaum- 
^CM  might  tend   deputies.     Peace  and  war,  burg-Lippe,  Lippe,  and  W'aldeck. 
^lerying  of  general  taxes,  and  the  assessment  17.  The   free  towns   of   Lubeck,    Frankfort, 
liferent  states,  were  among  the  principal  sub-  Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 

Ik  wbmitted   to  the  delibcnUioD  of  tne  diet. 

II  it  rvquirMi  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  This  list  therefore  exhibits  the  present  political 
Mdieirdeterminatioiu  the  force  of  laws.  The  division  of  Germany,  and  the  slates  included  un- 
■bi  dignity,  though  not  hereditary,  was  der  the  same  number  vote  in  the  diet  conjointly. 
W^tti  for  several  ages,  without  inlerniption,  The  deliberations  of  this  body  embrace  all  ordi- 
B  house  of  .Vustiia.  The  Confederation  of  nary  discussions;  but  when  general  laws  are  to 
^■toe,  doring  the  donunationof  Buonaparte,  be  enacted,  or  changes  made  in  the /unJuMcti/o/ 
HM*  diiwlved  this  ancient  system,  and  rules  or  principles  of  the  confederation,  Uie  diet 
^pM  the  house  of  Austria  to  resign  the  forms  itself  into  a  general  assembly,  in  which 
^kd  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  which  it  each  state  votes  separately.  But  as  it  would 
^P  since  resumed.  evidently  have  been  an  unequal  partition  of 
Hkc  ooagrttn  of  Vienna,  however,  tha  con-  power  to  have  given  each  an  equal  voice  in  this 
^pa  of  Oermany  wu  to  far  remodelled  on  assembly,  the  number  of  votes  possessed  by  the 
Bmt  pimn,  that  a  new  diet  was  created  to  several  states  are  regulated  by  their  territoria/ 
B««cr  the  interests  of  what  was  now  called  extent  and  importance.  For  this  purpose,  th« 
Hrminie  Confederation.  By  this  confetle-  whole  of  the  confederacy  is  divided  into  four 
Hi  although  the  title  of  elector  ceases,  all  the  classes,  which,  with  the  population  of  each  state, 
Hmvc  a  vote  in  the  diet  according  to  their  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1818,  and  tho 
Htt  territories,  and  the  population.  The  number  of  votes  it  poiMlWi  in  lh«  geaeral  a>- 
Httof  Austru  ha*  no  other  preponderance  sembly,  are  as  follow,  rix : — 

^^K  FiKST  Class. 

^^^r  Statu.  PopulatioB.  Tola, 

Vl.  Austria  (for  her  postetsioni  within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy)  9,482,227 —  4 

■  i.  Prussia  (exclusive  of  her  Polish  territories)        ....  7,923,439 —  4 

B    X  Saxony,  kingdom  of 1,200,000 —  4 

V     4.  Ihvana,  do 3,560,000 —  4 

m     f.  Hanover,  do.     .         .  1,305,350—  4 

M     6.  Wirtcmburg,  do 1,395,463—  4 

■  SixoKD  Class. 

■  I.  Baden,  mod  duchy  of 1,000.000—  3 

■  i.  HtMO-JCuiel,  electorate  of 540,000—  3 

■  3.  UetM-Daimstadt,  grand  ducfay  of    .         .         .  eiS.MX) —  3 
I  4.  HelMain  and  Lauenburg,  duchies  of 360,000—  3 

■  A.  Lncmimig,  grand  duchy  of 214,058 —  3 

m  u  2 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4, 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10, 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16 
17. 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
22 
23 
24 
23 


D     I    E    T- 

TutRD  Clam. 

StatM.  Populsiiim.  Ti«il 

Brunswick,  duchy  of  2v)9,600—  t 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  grand  ducliy  of  ....      358,00<>—  2 

Nas!>au,  duchy  of 302,767—  1 

FocHTU  Class. 

Saxe-Weimar,  grand  duchy  of •      201,000—1 

Saxe-Golha,  duchy  of 185,682-  I 

Saxe-Coburg  ...  80,011—1 

Saxe-Meinungen 51,400 —  I 

Sajie-Hildbur(;hauscn 27,706 —  I 

Mecklenburg-Slreliu,  grand  duchy  of 71,7ri'.> —  I 

Oldenburg 217.769—  I 

"     ■        ■  52,947—  1 

37,0+6—  1 
32.454—  J 
45,117—  1 
53,937—  1 
14,500—  t 
5,^46—  I 
35,360-  1 
51.877—  1 


AnhauU-Dessau,  duchy  of 

Anhalt-Bcmburg 

Anhalt-Kothen  ..... 

Schwarubiir!,'-Sondershaujen,  principality  of 

Schwarliburg-RudoUtadt 

Hohenzollern-Hechingen 

Lichtenstcin     ...... 

Hohenzollem-Signiaringen  . 

Waldeck,  county  of 


.  lUuss  (Elder  Branch),  principality  of 22,254—  I 

Retua  (Younger  Branch) 

Hesse-Uomburg 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe-Detmold . 

Lubeck,  the  free  towu  of 

Frmnkfort 

Bremen 


52,20*—  I 
20,000—  t 
24,000—  1 
69,002—  I 
40,650—  I 
47,850—  1 
48,500—1 
Hamburgh 129,800—  I 


30,091,489— «9 


This  federative  body  keeps  up  a  military  ar* 
inament,  composed  in  time  of  peace  of  1 20,000 
men,  including  96,000  infantry,  18,000  cavalry, 
and  6(X)0  artillery.  In  war  the  contingent  is  to 
be  increased  ;  the  forces  being  one  in  every  hun- 
dred of  the  population,  which,  according  to  the 
preceding  scale,  would  be  301,000.  A  reserve 
of  one  in  every  200  is  also  to  be  maintained  ; 
which  would  therefore  at  present  amount  to 
150,000  men.     Of  this  army 


Austria  furnishes   . 

94,822 

Prussia 

79,234 

Oavaria 

35,600 

Wirtemburg 

23,955 

Hanover 

13,054 

Saxony,  kingdom  of 

12.000 

Baden 

10.000 

The  other  states 

32,335 

301,000 

Tlie  pecuniary  contributions  of  the  several 
members  of  the  confederacy  have  also  been  voted 
fur  five  years ;  aAer  which  the  proportions  are 
subject  to  revision.  The  fortresses  that  are  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  domi- 
nioos,  belong  in  common  to  the  confederation, 
•od  are  to  be  repaired  and  supported  at  the  ge- 
neral expense.  ( k-rincrsheim,  a<  commanding  the 
panage  of  the  Khiiie,  is  to  be  made  a  place  of 
treat  strength;  as  well  as  Homhurg  aiiJ  Ulm. 
For  completing  the  foitifications  of  the  la.it  of 
these  places,  tlie  sum  of  £800.000  wa*  voted  by 
ib«  diet  10  1818.     In  time  of  war,  a  generali*- 


«imo  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  diet,  and  i 
be  accountable  to  them  alone  for  his  i 

DIETRICH,   or  Dietricy  (Christaa 
liam  Ernest),  a  modem  artist,  bora  it  I 
in  1712.     He  resided  chiefly  at  Or«sd<«, 
he  was  professor  of  the  Acadfmy  of  . 
succeeded  both  in   history  and   laiadi 
painted  above  150  small  subjects,  whitk 
graved  in  the  style  of  Salvator  fLo».    S 
these  etchings  are  exceedingly  rare. 

DIEU  ET  MON  Droit,  Fr.  i.  c  G«dl 
right.    The  motto  of  the  arms  of  1 
assumed  by  Richard  I.  to  intimate  liilt ' 
not   hold  his  empire  in  vassalage  of  aoT 
It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Edward  tl 
was  continued   without  interruption  to  A 
of  king  William  III.  who   used    iht  ■ 
maintiendray,  though  the  former  was  stiU  I 
upon  the  great   seal.     After   him   qnecB 
used  the  motto  Semper  eadem,  whu-^  hki  V 
before  used  by  queen  Elizabctli ;  but  ever  H 
queen  Anne,  Dieu  et   mon  droit  hat  ^em 
royal  motto. 

Dicu  r.T  SON  Act  t,  in  common  taw,  a  mH 
that  the  act  of  God  shall  hurt  no  man :  wlktf 
house  be  beat  down  by  a  terapfct,  tW)  IcMttrf 
not  only  be  free  from  on  action  of  «Mi^ 
also  have  a  right  to  take  the  timbtr  to  iita 
the  house. 

Dm',  IsLr.  DE,  ail    '  '     \;l»ntir,  ■ 

the  coast  of  France,  .  la«,  i 

two  wide,  fifteen  mil 
long.  15°  ir  E.  of  1  i^i 

DIEZ  (Juan  or  Ji ......;,), 

as  the  Empccinado  of  modttn  SpMn:^ 
warfare,  was  ilie  son  of  a  |i«aMiit  «f  T 
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,  and  born  in  1T75.  Having  twice 
d  in  the  army,  as  a  prirate  dragoon, 
Dguished  himself  on  the  invasion  or 
lonapurte  in  1808,  when  placing  him- 
ead  of  a  partv  of  four  or  fire  of  his 

he  commenced  killing  the  French 
ting  their  horses,  arms,  &c.  After 
«  committed  by  the  French  army 
Martin  openly  defied  and  harasied 
rious  directions;  and  besetting  the 
i  their  conroys,  and  exceedingly  ha- 

tmall  parties.  Me  and  his  twelve 
iroradcs  are  said  to  have  slaughtered 
■ten m  three  months.  Heal  first  neither 
peeled  quarter;  but  when  at  the  head 
y  men,  abandoned  this  mode  of  war- 
itinue<l  to  signalise  himself  by  great 
am.  In  one  atTair,  being  opposed 
under  of  an  enemy's  party,  the  Em- 
iceiTcd  a  sworU-thrust  through  his 
I  side ;  when,  enraged  by  tlie  pain, 
lit  adversary  by  the  neck,  dragged 
his  hone,  and  fell  with  him  to  the 
ping  himself  uppermost.  The  struggle 
,  Dntil  both  were  disarmed,  when, 
:hman  refused  to  surrender,  the  Em- 

r,ng  him    down  with   one  hand, 
itone  with  the  otiier  and  dashed 

out.  In  September.  1809,  Martin 
,170  men,  mounted,  and  placed  tliem 
irden  of  the  junta  of  Guadalaxara. 
rds  rccfive<l  the  rank  of  a  brigadier 

cavalry,  but    very   unwillingly    ex- 
I  peasant's  dress  for  uniform, 
eduke  of  Wellington  entered  Madrid 

Diei  attended  him,  and  received  his 
lo  join  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
•t  the  head  of  4850  men.  After  the 
iddresied  a  letter  to  king  Ferdinand, 
ury  13lh,  1815,  and  evincing  consi- 
mcn  of  mind.  It  was  publi:«hed  in 
riM)  Military  Exploits  of  D.  Juan 
■,  the  Empecinado,  who  first  com- 
d  then  organised  the  System  of  Gue- 
re  in  Spain.'  Yet  he  could  write,  it  is 
■e  than  nis  name.  On  the  establishment 
lent  wretr.lie<l  lyitero  of  government 
e  Emprcioado  became  obnoxious  to 
wwer*,  and.  notwithstanding  all  his 
tern,  was  seized  on  a  charge  of  conspi- 
and  necuied  at  lluedtz,  the  19th  of 
25. 

be  tmxot  of  an  instrument  in  music 
Armba,  lerving  chiefly  to  heat  time  to 
it  ii  a  hoop,  sometimes  with  pieces 
xnI  to  It  to  make  a  giogling,  over 
ic9  of  parchment  is  distended.  It  is 
ie  fingers,  and  Is  the  true  tympanum 
■nts. 

tHEATION,  in  Koman  antiquity,  a 
rbcrcby  the  divotce  of  tlieir  phests 
nis«d.     The  word  comes  from  the 

dit,  n«ed  in  composition  for  division, 
o,  a  c«Teroony  with  wheal,  of  far, 
iOarreation  was  properly  the  ditsolv- 
ITMKf*  contracteil  by  confarmitinii, 
»  tlMae  of  tJie  pontificei  or  priesus. 
li  rt  was  performed  wiili  i  wheatirn 
fattK  ndl    lia\c    confjrrcalion    and 


French  difftrir  ; 
Span,  deferenciar; 
lu\. di^erire,  Lat. 
differrr,  from  dii 
diflt;renl,and^CTTe, 
to  scatter.    To  be 


diflarreatiou  to  t>e  the  same  thing,  contrary  to 
the  obvious  derivation  of  the  words. 
DIFFER,  V.  n. 

DiF'FEItENCE,  V.O.Sl  H.I. 
Dir'PERENT,  adj. 
Dir'FEIlENTrAl, 

DiF'>r.REi«TLY,  adv. 

Dir'FEItlNCLY,  adv. 
distinguished  from;  to  contend  ;  to  be  at  variance. 
To  difference  is  to  make  things  to  dlfiier;  a  dif- 
ference, the  diversity  or  contrariety  made  :  hence 
a  dispute  ;  quarrel ;  and  the  evidence  or  ground 
of  distinction,  or  quarrel.  Differential  is  a  sci- 
entific term  explained  below.  The  two  adverbs 
seem  synonymous. 

Wbere  the  f&ith  of  (he  holy  church  it  one,  a  iif- 
feremce  hotween  costonu  of  the  ciiuKh  doth  no  harm. 

HoolktT. 
You  ihall  see  gr»t  diffrrtmee  bct«Ul  our  Bohemia 
and  your  Sicilia.  SSaJkiptare.    Wmler'B  Talt, 

Oh  the  strange  Aifftrmce  of  man  and  mm  1 
To  ihce  a  woman'*  fervicct  are  dae  ; 
My  xml  usurps  my  bod;.  Id.  Kmg  Ltit, 

What  was  the  difftrtnu  f 
■  it  was  a  conteatioQ  in  publick.  li.  C^mbtUmt, 
This  Qohiliiy,  or  different  from  the  vulgar,  was  not 
in  the  beginning  given  to  the  auccesiion  of  blood,  bat 
to  the  succession  of  virtue.  Raieigh. 

A  man  uf  judgment  ahall  •ometimea  hear  ignorant 
men  differ,  and  know  well  wilhin  himiclf  that  thoss 
which  to  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  iliey  them 
selves  never  agree.  Baeo». 

If  the  pipe  he  a  little  wet  on  the  inside,  it  will  make 
a  differing  sound  from  the  Mmo  pip«  dry.         JBocms. 

This  is  noCorionsly  known  in  some  diffrmtttol 
brake  or  fern.  Brttme't  VtUifar  Krrmm. 

OpiniatOfi  natuimlly  di^er 

Prom  other  m<n  ;  as  wooden  legs  arc  itilTer 

Than  ihoae  of  pliant  joinu,  lo  yield  and  bow, 

Which  way  soe'er  they  are  designed  lo  go. 

Buritr. 

Such  protaberani  and  concave  parts  of  a  tiirfat* 
may  remit  the  light  so  differinffly,  as  to  vary  a  colour. 

Bofle. 

Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  mora  anlukcilj  than 
that  there  ultouid  be  tnch  difference*  among  them  about 
that  which  they  pretend  to  be  the  only  means  o( 
ending  diffemca.  Ti/Axmm. 

Most  are  apt  to  seek  all  the  differenat  of  Ictten  ■■ 
those  articulating  motions  ;  whervas  several  combine 
lions  of  letters  are  framed  by  the  very  same  motions 
of  thnee  organs  which  are  commonly  observed,  and 
arc  differenced  by  other  ooocurrent  causes.      HoU^r, 

Thus,  bom,  alike,  from  virtue  first  began 
1*he  differrnci  that  diitinguiihed  man  from  man  : 
He  claimed  no  title  from  desceol  of  blood  ; 
But  that,  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good, 

-  DrgJm. 

Though  it  be  oaefnl  to  discern  every  variety  that  is 
to  be  found  in  naiura,  yet  it  is  not  cooveaient  to  con* 
sider  every  differrnee  that  is  in  things,  and  divid* 
them  into  distinct  claasea  under  every  luch  diffeme*. 

Locke. 

Grass  Hffereneelh  a  civil  and  well  cultivated  region 
from  a  barren  and  desolate  wildemru.  Hrty. 

lu  things  purely  speculative,  as  lhe««  are,  and  do 
iugrrdienu  of  our  faith,  it  is  free  lo  differ  Iroiii  oa<i 
another  in  our  opinions  aiwl  tenlimciiu. 

Dmnti't  T%etrt. 
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The  world'!  a  wood,  io  whidi  all  late  th«ir  inj. 
Though  by  *  differail  path  each  goes  uuray. 

Baeloiighain. 

There  are  certain  meature*  to  be  kept,  which  may 
leave  a  tcadeucy  rather  to  gain  than  to  irritate  those 
vho  differ  with  yon  io  their  tealimenu. 

Addmm'i  FttthoUer. 

Ha  may  consider  how  differently  he  is  aiTected  by 
the  same  thought,  which  prcsenu  iuclf  in  a  gnat 
writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by 
an  ordinary  genius.  Id* 


fiy  different  methods  different  mpn  airel ; 
Bat  where  is  ho  that  can  do  all  things  well ! 

ChyrchiU, 

Plutarch,  discoursing  of  the  effects  of  the  air  on  the 
minds  of  men,  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
firrum  possessed  very  different  tempers  from  those 
of  the  hi|(hor  town  in  Athens,  which  was  distant  about 
four  inilca  from  the  former  :  but  1  believe  no  one  at< 
tributes  the  difference  of  manner*  in  Wapping  and 
St.  James's  to  a  difference  of  air  or  climate.    Hume. 

The  diffirtnre  of  natural  tempere  seems  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  inQucoce  the 
several  passions  have  upon  the  mind.  ifaeon. 

The  powers  of  the  letters,  when  they  were  applied 
to  a  new  language,  must  hare  been  vague  and  nn- 
srttleil,  and  therefore  different  hands  wonld  exhibit 
the  same  soond  by  different  combinations. 

Johneon.  Preface  (o  Dictionary. 

Differential  method,  is  applied  to  the  doctrine  nf 
mBnitcsimals,  or  inlinilcly  small  quantities,  called  the 
arilhmctick  of  fluxions.  It  consists  in  descending 
from  whole  quantities  to  their  infinitely  small  differ- 
meet,  and  comparing  together  these  infinitely  small 
iiffennett,  of  what  kind  soever  they  be  :  and  from 
thence  it  takes  llie  name  of  the  ili^ermriai  calculus,  or 
analysis  of  infinitesimals.  Harrit. 

DirrERCSCE,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  the 
figures  added  to  coats  of  arms,  serving  to  distin- 
guish one  family  from  another;  and  to  show  how 
distant  younger  branches  are  from  the  elder  or 
principnl  branch. 

Difference,  m  logic,  an  essential  attribute 
belonging  to  some  species,  and  not  found  in  the 
genus;  being  the  idea  that  defines  the  species. 
Thus,  body  and  spirit  are  llie  two  species  of  sub- 
stance, which,  in  theit  ideas  include  something 
more  than  is  included  in  the  idea  of  substance. 
In  body,  for  instance,  is  found  impenetrability, 
and  extension;  inspirit,  a  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning;  so  that  the  difference  of  body  is  im- 
puiietrable  extension,  and  the  difference  of  spirit 
is  cogitiilion. 

nirrEREXcr,  in  mathematics,  is  the  remainder, 
when  one  number  or  quantity  is  subtracted  from 
another. 

IJiFrmESTiAL,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is 
an  infinitely  small  quantity,  or  a  particle  of  quan- 
tity so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any  :issi).'nable 
one.  It  is  called  a  differcntcd,  or  differential 
quuiitiiy.  becnuse  frequently  considered  as  the 
liiffcrtiice  of  two  quantities;  and, as  such,  is  the 
louniLitionuf  (lie  differential  calculus.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  the  English,  call  it  a  moment,  as 
Ix-iiig  considered  as  the  momentary  increase  of 
quantity.    See  CALctLvs. 
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DIFFICILE,  orf/.     A      Fr.  i 

Dif'ficiu:kess,  n.  t.ldipxd , 

Dif'f iriLT,  adj.         ^^dlffidU,  it,  (i 

Dip'ficii  ltly,  alio.     4  andean/is, eai( 

Dif'picultt,  B. ».      J  noteasj;  ool( 

distressing ;  scrupulous.    Difficile  and 

are  synonymous  adjectives ;    the  ibmi 

common  in  our  old  writers.     The  ija 

substantives  are  diffictUty  and  diScilcM 

It  u  diffieuti  in  the  eye*  of  this 


The  cardinal  finding  the  pope  difflal  in 
the  dispensation,  doth  use  it  aa  a  prindpal  q 
concerning  the  king's  merit,  that  ha  ha^ 
none  of  those  deniers  which  had  been  leriM 
in  England. 

There  be  that  in  their  nstare  do  not 
of  others  :  the  lighter  sort  of  malignity 
a  crossness  or  fruwardncss,  or  aptacM  la  t 
difficilneett  or  the  like ;  bni  the 
and  mere  mischief. 

The  way  he  came,  not  having  inaikad. 
Was  difficvltf  by  human  steps  notrod, 

Latin  was  not  mot*  t^ 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistta.  I 

Some  write  in  Hebrew,  some  in  Gn 

And  some,  more  wise,  io  Arabic, 

To  avoid  the  critic,  and  the  expeiiM 

Of  difftmUy,  wit,  and  tense. 

A  man,  who  has  always  indulged  hia 

full  enjoyment  of  bis  station,  will  Wij 

anaded  to  think  any  methods  unjutt  that 

tioue  it.  ~ 

They  mistake  difieuilia  for  'aa\ 
nicious  miitake  certainly  ;  and  the  more  | 
for  that  men  are  seldom  convincad  gf  i^ 
convictions  do  them  no  good. 

Men  should  consider,  that  raistjig 
cerning  the  mysteries  in  religioa,  ■'■T*ir*  fl 
more  wise,  learned,  or  virtnoos. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  mai 
him  oat  of  countenance. 

If,  therefore,  wc  would  have  tbe 
our  language  more  generally  known 
we  should   ondeavoar  to  remove   all 
however  small,  that  discourage  the 
But  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  of  late 
difficulliee,  instead  of  being  dimi 
augmented. 


Some  of  the  cases  which  occmivd 
are  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  U  dijfffemk  so  i 
what  casuistry  the  jury  coald  have 
their  verdict.  Sr  t 

Nothing  so  difficult  aa  a  beginniac 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  en 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasos  aeena  triaall 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  dova  ] 
Like  Lucifer,  when  hurled  fioai  hcnvea  ll 

DIFFIDE',  V.  n.     f     Fr  dlfm; 

Dif'fidencc,  n.  s.    ytUfliiU)  ;    dt, 

Dif'fikent,  a<f/'.  )  and  jUr,  00 
trust.  To  distrust ;  have  no  rdiasM 
dcnce,  tlie  more  common  word,  it 
doubt;  distrust;  whether  spited  looi 
others.  • 

No  man  almost  tbongbt  hlBsell 
durst  scarce  common*  or  talk  en*  i 
thcja  was  a  general  diJUimm  ettrj  ' 

BecanVi 


DIF 


ISO  coafidrnt  of  lay  owa  Boffirieacy,  at  not 

*  adaiit  thm  cuonaeJ  of  odiera  ;  but  ytt  1 
lifidmt  o{  mjttU,  u  bratiihly  in  Mbmii  lo 
dktMca.  King  dimUi. 

Yob  1i«*«  broaghl  Kandtl 
I,  difUmm  at  Ood,  and  doobc 

*  beatta,  piopcaac  eooagb  bcfoie 
r.  MHUm't  Ajomtla. 

i  aim  daaciU  thee  not,  if  tboa 
t  her,  wfcca  moat  tbou  neod'ftt  her  nigb. 
JfiJccni. 

'idcoc«  of  ita  being,  or  that  tbia  ia  ita  true 
only  on  probabla  pioofa,  oar  aaaent  can 
(her  than  an  aaaarance  or  iifUrmct  ariaing 
m  or  laaa  apparent  probability  of  the  praofa. 

Locht. 
With  hope  and  fear 

woman  did  the  new  tolniion  hear  : 

man  iiffUe*  in  hia  own  augury, 
I  doubla  the  (odi.  Dryiat. 

iralily  of  mankind,  either  out  of  laxiaeaa, 
I  of  their  baing  able  lo  jodge  right  in  poinla 
It  vciy  dear,  an  apt  rather  to  take  thinga 
,  than  to  give  thamaclvea  thr  trouble  to 
ticthar  Lhty  be  true  or  oo.      Huckingham, 

nt  alwaya  whan  you  doubt  your  aenae  ; 
ik,  though  «an,  with  aeeming  iijffidnct. 

Pope. 
■a  makaa  the  boable  bean  iifidtnl. 

Clarim: 
eaks  of  the  8cn«,  the  tame  people  with 
t,  aa  being  Tcry  aby  and  dijfiimX  in  their 
llrrfing.  Ariulhtiot. 

May  of  paal  trrois  maker  me  dijfidati  for 
Hmm  en  rAr  Hwtun  UmdtntanJmff. 

ND,  t>.  a.  LaL  diffindo.    To  cleave  in 

iliL 

SSION.  n.  I.    LbL  diffiuio.    The  act 

;  or  iplitting. 

ATION,  ».  ».     LAl.difflart.    The  act 

ig  with  a  blast  of  wind. 

U'KNCE,  or^     Int.  diffluo;  du,di- 

ttl'cr,  ».  I.     >  renely,   and  Jiuo,   to 

'tXTfOJi.        3 flow;    Or. /JXotf.      To 

Kly.     The  flowing  away  on  all  sidei, 

ler  coiiftealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
aeqaireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  oon> 
dairnnination  of  it*  4iffiun*tyi  and  admit- 
caaence,  but  condition  nf  ttuitltty. 

Brownr't  Vulvar  Errottrt. 

iRM,  adj.  }  From  Lai.  forma.  Con- 
» ITT.  II.  I.  i  tnir>'  to  uniform  ;  having 
flermi  strtiraure  ;  disaimilar  -,  unlike  ; 
•m  flowrr,  of  which  the  leaves  are  un- 
itMT. 
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DIFFUS'E,  CO.  &  adj.  •\ 
Diffuse'd,  part.  adj. 
Diffl'sedly,  adv. 
DiFFu'scnHEss,  n.  i. 
Diffd'sion, 
DiFFu'sivE,  adj. 

DIFFU'SIVELY,  adv. 


•  against  the  preaent  diaposnre 
fitf  dcaif*  in  thrm  a  di/formUy  from  the 
la,  aad  the  idea  of  that  mind  that  formed 
m.  Bnmne'i  Vulgar  Brrvan. 

[ual  fTfraclioiu  of  dijform  rayi  proceed  not 
mtiogent  irrejculahlirc  j  luch  a«  are  veioa, 
poiiah,  or  fortuitaua  poaition  of  the  porea 
JVeiMefi. 

AUCinSEMENT.  n.i.  Fr./rnnrAw. 
taking  away  the  privileges  cf  a  city. 


Ital.   diffondcre, 

\a\.  diffumliTf ;  i!u, 

diversely,  and  ftm 

do,   to  shed.      To 

pouroutooasupei- 

ficies ;      hence    to 

,  spread,  lo  icatter; 

difi°use,  as  an  adjective,  therefore,  sometimes  means 

obscure  of  meaning ;  difficult  to  gather ;  also  ea- 

tended.    Diffusion  is  a  state  of  djsperaion;  tropi- 

ousness;  exuberance. 

He  grawa  like  MTagea, 
To  awearing  and  ttcm  looka,  ikjf^mi  attire. 
And  every  thing  that  aeema  unnatural. 

Skiiipmre.  Hnvy  V. 
Whereas  all  bodiea  act  cither  by  communication  of 
their  natnrca,  or  by  the  iropreaaioni  and  aignaturea  of 
their  motions,  the  diffutum  of  apeciea  visible  aeemeth 
to  participate  more  of  the  former  operation,  and  the 
ape«iea  audible  of  the  latter,  iiocw't  Natmal  Hutarj/, 

Wiadom  had  orJaincd 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create ;  inatead 
Of  apirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  dffiue 
Hia  good  tu  worldt,  and  ages,  inOnite.         MiUtn. 
A  ahect  of  very  well  sleeked  marble  paper  did  not 
caat  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall,  nor  throw  ita  light 
with  an  equal  diffuxion  ;  bat  threw  its  beams,  unstained 
and  bright,  to  this  and  that  part  of  the  wall. 

Boyte  <m  Calami. 
A  chief  renowned  in  war. 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 
And  through  the  conquered  world  diflw  our  fame. 

Drifiat. 
The  Stan,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Rxcrt  their  beads  from  underneath  thr  niaas. 
And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  aa  thry  paM, 
And  with  difftahe  light  adorn  their  braviuly  place. 

U. 
No  man  is  of  so  general  and  Hffvmve  a  lust,  as  lo 
proaecole  hia  amours  all  the  world  over.  StmiX. 

They  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  where  infal- 
libility ia  seated  ,  whether  in  the  pope  alone,  or  a 
council  alone,  or  in  both  together,  or  in  thr  diffujnot 
body  of  Christiani.  Tillatmm. 

All  liquid  bodies  are  diffmx  ;  for  their  parts  being 
in  motion,  have  no  connexion,  but  glide  and  fall  off 
any  way.  Bvntgt't  Theory  of  tht  Sarik. 

The  fault  that  I  find  with  a  modem  legend  ia  its 
di^iimwRejs ;  you  have  sometimea  the  lehole  side  of  a 
medal  overrun  with  it.  Adiiiaon  on  Mrdalt. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ignorant  somewhat  resembles 
the  insliuct  of  animals  ;  it  is  diffvted,  but  in  a  very 
narrow  sphere ;  but  within  the  circle  it  acta  with 
vigour,  uniformity,  and  soeceaa.  C<ifdiaM(>. 

Some  gloaay-leaved  aad  abining  in  the  ana. 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  aula 
Pmli6c,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve, 
DijJPtumg  o<loura.  Cvmfm, 

DIG,  V.  a.  «c  V.  n.  Saxon,  die ;  Dan.  dygtr  ; 
Helg.  dyken  ;  from  dick,  a  ditch.  To  pierce  and 
turn  over  the  earth ;  to  cultivate  ground  ;  to 
form  by  digging ;  to  pierce ;  to  obtain  any  thing 
by  this  operation.  As  a  neuter  verb,  to  work 
with  the  spade. 

They  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not ;  and  dig  fat 
it  more  than  for  bid  treasure*.  Jot  iii.  31. 

If  1  digged  up  thy  forefathers'  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  cofiina  up  in  chains, 
It  would  not  alake  nine  in.  SkaAqNiarr. 
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The  wn!U  of  your  g&rilen,  without  their  fnmilnrr, 
.0011  ds  ill  »•  lh(M»  of  yjur  ho»«o  :  in  that  you  tuuinnt 
•ig  up  your  g»rden  too  oft*n.  Ttmpte. 

When  we  viiitrd  mianit,  we  Imtb  been  told  by  dig- 

pen.  that    e»eu  when  the    »ky  >eem>d   cle»r,  there 

wou'.d  middi^Dly  kri«  a  iteam  so  thick,  that  it  would 

put  out  iheit  candle*.  Belli'- 

Nor  was  the  ground  alone  required  to  httu 

Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  ihare ; 

But  pvedy  mortala,  ranima«;ing  hor  atore. 

Digged  Irom  her  entraiU  lir$l  the  prrcioiiR  ore. 

Dtyden'i  Ovid. 

A  rav'nona  vulture  in  his  opened  tide 
Her  crooked  beak  r.nd  cruel  talona  tried  ; 
Still  for  the  growing  li»er  digged  hi«  hreatt ; 
The  growing  liver  ftill  supplied  the  feast. 

U.  Matid. 
The  Ttalians  have  often  dftg  into  lands,  described 
in  old  authors  as  l]ie  places  wher«  statues  or  obeliiks 
stood,  and  seldom  failed  of  success. 

^ddijon'f  TrtneU. 
It  is  rligyed  out  of  even  the  highest  mountains,  and 
all  parts  of  the  earth  contingently  ;  as  the  pyritu. 

Woodwofd. 
The  bnshman  spade  is  a  pointed  stick  about  three 
feet  long,  to  which  thcrv  is  afRxed  about  the  middle 
'  a  stone  to  increase   its  power  in  digging  up  bulbous 
roots.  BurciuU**  Traceti. 

DIGAMMA,  a  tetter  of  the  Greek  lauguage 
retained  in  the  v'Eolic  dialecU.  Dr.  Jones  obicr%'es 
that   such  letter?   were   formerly   aspirates,  as 
they  derived  liicir  origin   from  the  strong  giittu- 
nls,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  ori- 
ental  tongues;  and  hence  he  traces  tlie  oripin  of 
the  ;V.olic  dijpmtna.     It  is  tlie  tendency  of  every 
gutttirul,  says  this  wiiter,  when  become  habitual, 
to  soften  down  iti  the  rapidity  of  utterance  into  a 
mere  aspirate.     The  dicamma,  he  contends,  did 
not  liclonp,  as  Dr.  Bentley  aiiJ  others  sitpposed, 
to  the  .I'.olic  dialect  only,  but  to  all  the  dialects 
of  Greece  in  their  more  ancient  mode  of  pronuD- 
I  ciation ;  and   ha  observes,  in  ouposilion  to  the 
,  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  say  tnat  the  digamira 
at  first  prevailed,  and  was  afterwirds  succeeded 
,,by   the  aspirate,  that  the  gutturals  at  first  pre- 
i  vaded,  which  were  softened  into  mere  aspirates, 
and  that   ihise  were  again  changed  for  a  more 
easy  and  acreeable  letter,  which  being  simply  a 
i  labial,  was  diversified  by  different  people  into^, 
'  IP,  r,  0,  b  ot  J, 

Dr.  Marsh  wouldhave  itcalled,  the  Pcliagu:  di- 
I  |(nmma.    'Tlie  connexion,'  s.ny$  he,  'bflwcen  the 
'  Pela»8;i  and  the  /Eolic  dialect  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished.   Indeed,  it  might  property  be  called  the 
Pel.isgic  dialect :  for  it  was  used  by  the  l'elas;^i, 
before  the  name  of  iKolic  existed.    The  principal 
tni^^ralionsofttie  Pelasin,  both  to  Iuly,and  to  the 
{sl.in'ls  in  the  .if^gean  sea,  took  plore  from  Thev 
paly,  as  we  have  wlready  seen,  durinir  the  reipn 
■  of   neucalion.      They   carried,  therefore,   iheir 
dialect  10  Italy,  and  to  the  islands  in  the  .T.gcaii 
ico,  before  thai  diale«'l  liail  acquired  the  appel- 
lation  of    .Kolic.       The    chaiacler,   therefore, 
which  d.»lin«uisli«>s  the  ..Kolic  dialect,  might  pro- 
>pcrly  be  calle>l  tlie  PcUsgic  digamma.' — Horo 
Pelatfiir,  p.  50. 

This,  however,  tlie  learned  bishop  of  Salisbury 
diipulei. — '  By  lli«  .V-olmns,'  the  Digumina,  as 
ho  ktitt«s,  'was  ariclrntly  called  \'au,  or  W»u, 
the  tame  which  u  given  to  the  sixth  letter  in  the 


Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Samantan  Alp^iKa^M 
to  the  letter  cnrres]>ondin^  to  it  in  the  JblHi 
and  Ethiopia  Alphabets.  The  term  I)ii:uDat 
lias  little  or  no  relation  to  its  power,  and  1 
have  been  given  to  it  after  the  knowli  1'  1, 
origin  was  lost.  The  Greek  grai; 
parins  it  with  the  third  letter  oV  1 
called  it  a  double  gamma;  but  it  waj 
double  Vau.  Its  new  name  must  have 
its  new  figure,  which  was  probably  give,  i 
dHlinRuisli  llie  consonant  power  of  the  ( 
from  the  vowel.' — Letter  to  the  Buhop  of  1 
haw.    IRIS. 

However  this  may  be,  Homer  has  so  fn 
used  it,  as  to  give  it  with  some  wnlcrs  the  i 
of   the    Homeric   digamma.       His  object 
clearly  to  avoid  every  hiatus  of  vowels:  bun 
the  introduction  of  aspirates  had  insensibly] 
lished  the  use  of  this  letter  with  tli«  I 
its   existence   could   only   be   traced   in  *  I 
ancient  inscriptions.    To  remove  the 
thus  often  apparent  in  this  great  poet,  the  ( 
mentaturs  interposed   the   final    v,  or  tlx  I 
tides  v',  t',  r,  altering,  with  respect  In  lie  I 
the    case    of    words    sometimes    id 
quently    the   sense.      '  Numberle 
says  Dr.  ^'alpy,  '  remained  Hn  their  i 
roity,  and  exercised  the  conjectural 
grammarians  and  commentator!.     Thus  k  ( 
verse  in  the  opening  of  the  Iliad  ;   '  H^ 
Toit  li  iXupia  Ttvxi  *vvta<nv ;'  awar"  ■-"'  •^' 
moiiious  effect  of  the  concurteoc 
they  cut  off  the  former.     The  qii 
latter  created  another  difficulty, 
tlte  \,  and  otlien  asserted  that  1  was  I 
before  the  liquid.      Dut  there  were  pasa(«k1 
which  even  these  and  similar  cxpetlienbs 
applicable.    A  successful  effort  was  made  if  i 
great  Rentley  to  remove  these  emhar 
The  restoration  of  the  digamma  lias  al  I 
vindicated  the  poet,  and  displayed  the  I 
nioiishcautiesof  hisnriginal  t>  '  f*"' 

furnishes  us  with  the  follow  r 
Homer,   which  either  consiji.nt,  >■,  t. 
admit  the  digamma  in  the  initial  sowel, 

A  I0VDC,  SXtii, 

ci^saf,  sXacsc, 

iiCw,  iXinMSf 

'I'tSmXov,  OImm. 

(7ctAoc,  Uirtr, 

ltca<n,  fXrm, 

iIcw,lo  icsemble.TXss, 


uyw,        i      to 
ayw/ii, )  break,  , 


JXw/ii , 

aval, 

avvavu, 

avvraXi6t 


i, 

iap, 

Wriiv, 

fllfWI, 


ilXnpt 

<t\iw, 

llXiu, 

sfXi'^M, 

i'lXat, 

»I/MI, 

cipyw, 

itvtv, 
Ua9n, 
itaf, 
fsa  «T«c, 

iri;ri, 
>rt>p^. 


U^ 


pi  On. 

P 


1)10 
I 

llflOl* 

laXof, 

'IXioc. 

Iwc. 

tvi»v, 

toy, 

{ovMc, 

•IW. 

«f. 

fooft 
(mcM, 

tffrwp, 
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!*, 

O 

cJiita, 
o7roc> 
oZvoc, 

ojXoC, 
o}>poy. 

Q 


embassies  lo  pope  lonocent  X.  from  the  queen, 
widow  of  Charles  I.  whose  chancellor  he  then 
was.  On  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  London , 
where  he  died  io  1665,  aged  sixty. 

Fr.  digrrtr;  Sp. 


^^f  the  dieamma  in  tht  first  instance 
tof  m  ^mma  reversed ;  then  thiit  of  a 
afterwards  it  w;i5  written  in  the  shape  of 
jnrnnia  F,  whence  it  derives  iu  name; 
ft  il  *jis  been  writt<>n  r  as  To^mh  for 
WiF  for  FiOiv,  FiiTO  for  F«»to,  Aiol.for 
U-  fer  iXro,  from  fXw,  &c.  Claudius 
bat  It  should  be  written  .4.  or  F  reversed, 
tbrm  teems  to  have  ceased  aAer  it  was 

fie  inscription  on  the  tomh  of  that  em- 
raMiKAiiT.'  It  has  often  been  ex- 
Ihr  B,  and  fomelimes  by  K,  M,  n,  P,  •, 
iWtier  F. 

ILMY,  n.  1.  Gr.  ityaiua.  Second  mar- 
karriage  to  a  second  wife  after  the  death 
R:  asliigamy,  liaring  two  wives  at  once. 
Ikmpay  ooly  provN,  thkt  arcbbithop  Craomci 
H married  ;  whicti  it  not  drni^d  :  but  brin^ 
iprOTC  t^l  <uch  bigamy,  or  iigum;)  ratbcr, 
fc  Mllinp  nf  the  lawful  uu  of  hii  power  of 
L  Buhop  Feme^ 

|Y,  1  (own  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  soutli- 
lof  Annapolis  Hay.  eiehteen  miles  south- 
Knnapolis  and  fifty-three  north  by  east  of 
It.  It  IS  one  nf  the  most  considerable 
pt  •ettlcment.'.  of  Nova  Scotia. 
I  (Sir  Kenelm),  an  illustrious  autliorand 
B  of  the  seventeenth  ceotury,  was  de- 
ll of  an  ancient  English  family.  His 
trcmrd,  was  beheaded  under  king  .lames, 
pin;  engaged  in  the  gunpowder  ploL 
tarUs  I.  made  the  ton  a  gentleman  of 
r'  ■  jommissioncr  of  the  navy,  and 
I  unity  House.  Hegrantrahim 

I  is^inst  the  Venetians,  by  vir- 

r  >!(  several  pnzes,  with  a  small 

1        '.he  Venetians  near  the  port  of 

IKjn,  and  bravely  made  his  way  through 
111  hn  booty.  He  also  translated  various 
'into  F.ngUab;  and  his  Treatise  un  the 
bf  Bodiet  and  the  Immortality  of  the 
Kovcrt  gmt  penetration  and  knowledge, 
befinnintr  of  the  civil  wars,  he  exerted 
■.  in  the  king'*  cause;  but  was 
[ied,by  orderof  theparliament, 
cnesurr-nouoe,  and  had    leave  to  depart 

I  IMS.  He  afterwards  compounded  for 
ie,  bot  WW  ordered  to  leave  the  nation ; 

II  went  to  France,  wad  was  sent  on  two 


digestir ;  Lat.  fli- 
grro,  digettum,  dii 
'diversely,  and  gero 
to  bear.  To  dis- 
tribute, or  reduce. 


DIGE'ST.  0.  «.&«.». 
Dicrsi'tR,  n.  f. 
Dicest'idle, 

DlGCST'iON,  a    f. 
Dioest'ive,  adj.  &  n.  i. 

DlOEST'lIRE. 

into  the  proper  classes,  or  sorts  :  hence  lo  con- 
coct in  the  stomach,  and  soften  or  adapt  by 
heat ;  and  lo  receive  with  enjoyment.  The  de- 
rivatives all  follow  tliese  meanings. 

First,  lei  u<  go  10  dinoer, 
—Kay,  let  me  praise  you  while  I  b  '.ve  a  stomach. 
— No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  tsMe  talk, 
Then,hoii'soe'er  thou  tpeak'st,  'rooog  other  ibings 
I  shall  digtit  it.  Shaluptott. 

Now  eood  dtgrTtim  vail  nn  appolile 
And  health  on  both.  Iil. 

I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particulmr  ^igvit  or  re- 
eompilement  tit  Uie  laws  of  irine  own  nation. 

Baemt. 
We  conceive,  indeed,   that  a   perfect  good  coocue- 
tioD.  or  iigwtum,  or  m&toratioo  of  somo  metals,  will 
produce  gold.  /</. 

Thome  medicines  that  purge  by  stool  are,  at  the 
lint,  not  digatibU  by  the  slumacb,  and  therefore  move 
immediately  downwards  to  the  guts.  /if. 

A  cbilifactory  menstruum,  or  a  digatne  preparation, 
drawn  from  species  or  individuals,  whose  itoroarhs 
peculiarlv  dissolve  lapideims  bodies. 

BnneiMr*j  Vnigar  Brmtrt. 
It  is  not  good  to  devour   the   favours  of  Ood  too 
greedily :  bat  to  take  ibem  in ,  thai  we  may  digal  them. 
Bp.  UaU.    CtKtemplaltonM. 
The  earth  and  sua  were  in  that  very  sute ;  the  one 
active,  piercing,  and  digettive,  by  its  heat  \  the   other 
passive,  receptive,  and  stored  with  materials  for  such 
a  production.  Halt, 

The  difettimt  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made  in 
senate,  consisting  of  forty  counsellors,  who  are  gene- 
rally the  greatest  men.  Temple. 

liicr  is  of  excellent  use  for  all  illnesses  of  the  sto- 
mach, a  great  restorer  of  health,  and  a  great  digater. 

U. 
When  man  comfort  themselves  with  philosophy,  it 
is  not  because  (hey  have  got  two  or  three  seotences, 
bat  because  they  have  Hgetted  those  sentences,  and 
made  them  their  own  ;  so  upon  the  matter,  philoeophy 
is  nothing  but  discretion.  firMwi. 

Every  morsel  to  a  satis&ed  hunger,  is  only  a  new 
lat)our  to  a  tired  digettum.  South 

Did  chymick  chance  the  furnace*  prepare. 
Raise  all  the  labour-houses  of  the  air. 
And  lay  crude  vapours  in  digeitiim  there  ? 

Blaekmatt. 
People  that  are  bilious  and   fat,    rather  than  leas, 
ate  great  eater*  and  ill  digmen.  A  riulKmit. 

Laws  in  the  digttt  shew  that  the  Romans  applied 
themselves  to  trade.  Id.   On  Came, 


I  dietsed  it  with  <ii;eiriw>.  Wit 

The  Grsi  stage  of  healing,  or  the  dischai^  of  mat 
tor,  is  by  surgeons  called  dtgeatum. 

Sharp'i    Smfetf. 
Chosen  bimdt,  with  sens*  refined. 
Learning  digetUd  well.  TAaaasa. 

Britain  has  not  yet  well  dtgeeted  the  loss  of  it»  d» 
minion  over  a* ;  and  bas  still  at  tioMs  some  lalKr> 
ing  hope*  of  recovering  it.  FronWia. 
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A»  liife  dUeortluii  elemeou  arresU, 
Rpjectt  the  noxioiu,  uid  the  pure  digtMtt, 
Combines  wiiJi  Hut  the  fluctuitiog  mBH, 
And  give*  awhile  lolidity  to  gu.  Dantm. 

Oh,  the  Bouhi  of  tome  men 
Thoa  wouldtt  digeit  vhu  aome  call  trcaaoQ,  and 
Fo«U  treachety.  Byron. 

DiotsT,  DiCESTtJM,  is  a  collection  of  the  Ro- 
mim  Iaw3,  ranked  and  digested  under  proper 
tiUes  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian.      That 

'  prince  gare  hi«  chancellor  Tribonianus  a  com- 
Uission  for  this  purpose :  who,  in  consequence 

'  of  this,  choKe  sixteen  jurisconsulti,  or  lawyers, 

1  to  work  upon  ihem.  These,  accordingly,  took  the 
best  decisions  from  the  2000  volumes  of  the  an- 
cient jurisconsulli,  and  reduced  them  all  into  one 
body  ;  which  was  published  A.  D.  533,  under  the 

r  name  of  tlie  Digest.  To  this  the  emperor  gave 
the  force  of  a  law,  by  a  letter  at  the  head  of  the 
Work,  which  serves  it  as  a  preface.  The  Digest 
mokes  the  first  part  of  the  Roman  law,  and  (he 
first  part  of  the  corpus  or  body  of  the  civil  law 
cnntained  in  fifty  books.  It  was  translated  into 
Greek  under  the  same  emperor,  and  called  Pan- 
decU  See  Pandects.  Cujos  says,  that  Digest 
u  a  common  name  for  all  books  disposed  in  a 
good  order  and  economy ;  and  hence  TcrtuUian 
calls  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  a  digesL  Hence 
also  abridgments  of  the  common  law  are  deno- 
minated digests  of  the  numerous  cases,  arjtu- 
ments,  readings,  pleadings.  Sec,  di*-iersed  in  the 
year  books  and  other  reports  and  books  of  law, 
reduced  under  proper  iieads.  The  first  was 
that  of  Stotliam,  which  comes  ai  low  is  tienry 
VI. 

DiGCSTCB,  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
I'apin  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  IS  a  strong  vessel  of  copper  nr  iron,  with  a 
cover  adapted  to  screw  on  with  pieces  of  felt  or 
paper  interposed.  A  valve  with  a  small  aperture 
IS  made  in  the  cover,  the  stopper  of  which  valve 
may  be  more  or  less  loaded,  eitlier  by  actual 
weights,  or  by  pressure  from  an  apparatus  on  the 
principle  of  the  steelyard.  Tlie  purpose  of  this 
vessel  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  evapora- 
tion. The  solvent  power  of  water  when  heated 
in  this  vessel  is  greatly  increased. 

DiOESTiOK.  For  the  rationale  of  thisprocess, 
see  PiiYsioiooY.  See  also  llie  word  Bile  for  an 
account  of  part  of  the  changes  which  aliment  un- 
dergoes, before  it  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  be 
duly  digested;  and,  for  an  account  of  the  de- 
rangements in  the  process  of  digestion  see  the 
article  Mfdicine,  and  the  word  Stomach  ;  under 
wliich  last  word,  the  reader  will  find  a  detailed 
account  of  those  modem  theories  which  have  re- 
cently excited  so  much  attention  in  respect  of 
ftomach  derangements  and  their  general  influ- 
ence over  the  frame.  It  is  under  this  word,  that 
we  propose  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  these  tlieories,  and  engaging  in  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  disquisition  on  the  subject  in  all 
tU  bearings. 

Dir.i:»TivES,  in  medicine,  such  remedies  as 
strengthen  and  increase  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  assist  in  the  digestion  of  food .  To  this  class 
belong  all  stomachics  and  strengtiicners,  or  cor- 
tobo  rants. 

Diccitio,  among  miners,  is  appropriated  to  the 


operation  of  freeing  any  kind  of  OR  fia 
or  stratum  in  which  it  lies,  where  ev»fy 
tlieir  tools  turns  to  account :  in  contiad 
to  tlie  openings  made  in  search  of  on, 
called  hatches,  ur  csj.iy  hatches:  and  i 
tion  itself,  tracing  of  mines  or  hatGiuii| 
a  bed  of  ore  is  discovered,  the  bede-n 
ore  from  the  fossils  around  it;  and  i 
raeu  throw  it  from  one  shamble  to 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  hatch.  In  ■ 
to  save  the  expense  as  welt  as  &li| 
shovel-men,  they  raise  the  ore  by  n 
winder  and  two  buckets,  oneof  whicb 
the  otiier  comes  down. 

DIGHT,  t..  a.    Goth.   «c  Sw«d.  A 
dihten.      To   arrange ;    dress ; 
seems  always  to  signify  the  past ;  itM 
passive  is  dight,  as  dighted  in  Htahbl 
naps  improper. 

Every  ipiril  as  h  ia 
And  bath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly 
So  it  the  fairer*  body  doth  procaie 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  (airly  difk 
With  cheerful  {race,  and  imiahla  ■ 

On  hii  head  his  dreadful  bat  b* 
Which  maketh  bim  invisible  to 


Let  By  doe  feet  never  faS 

Tu  walk  the  ttudiona  cloistea  p 
And  love  the  high  embowed 
With  antick  pillar,  maxy  prao^ 
And  storied  windows  richly  i' 
Casting  a  dim  rcligiooa  light. 

Just  K>  the  proud  hiwUiag  la 
Arrayed  and  dighted  Badiboi. 

DIG'IT,  n.i.      2      Lit.    digitta; 

Digitated,  adj.  )  tiim,  Stuurvf, 
cause  we  point  out  any  thing  with  the  I 
of  the  numbers  expressed  by  a  tingle  Ik 
a  measure  of  about  three-fourth*  of  an 
the  width  of  the  finger ;  or  the  twelftti 
sun's  or  moon's  diameter.  Digitated 
out 


Not  only  the  numbers 
deration*  abetmte,  have  Imms  axialM  ^ 
all  or  mo«t  of  other  dii/itt  have  ' 
plauued.  JVei—r's  Vii% 

For  animal*  mnltifidous,  or  aueb  ••  SM 
have  several  diviaiana  in  their  feet,  ihiM 
that  Bi«  nnipann*;  that   is. 

If  the  inverted  tub*  nf  iu«rc»ry  be  ba 
digiti  high,  or  somewhat  more,  xhm  ^ 
not  fall,  Imt  remain  •nspcaded  in  iht 
cannot  prea*  the  lubjacent  mttcatf  e4 
force  a<  doth  the  incumbent  cylinder  tt ' 
ing  thence  to  the  top  of  the  atmoapkcra. 

Digit,  in  astronomy,  ia  used  to 
quantity  of  an  eclipse.      Thus  an  e 
to  be  of  six  digits,  when  six  of  lb« 
hid. 

Dioit,  is  also  a  measure  taken 
of  the  finger.  It  is  properly  thiMj  i 
inch,  and  contains  the  measure  of  I 
corns  laid  breadthwise. 

DIGITALIS,  fox-glove,  a 
otpermia  order,  and  didyoaml 
natural  order  tweniy-eigoih,  lund« ; 
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•t  eoK.  campanalited,  qiiinqiiefid,  aod 
t;  CaI^.  orate  and  bilocular.  Ttiereare 
is:  five  of  which  are  hardy,  herbaceous, 

and  perenuial  plants,  and  the  sixth  a 
nibhy  exotic.  fhe  herbaceous  species 
>r  three  feet  high,  crowned  with  spites 
',  iron-colored,  or  purple  flowers.  Tlie 
lOft  rises  five  or  six  feet  high,  having 
ped  rough  leaves,  four  or  five  inches 

liolf  Its  broad ;  the  branches  being  all 
d  with  flowers  growing  in  loose  spikes, 
pecies  are  easily  raised  by  seeds.    An 

made  of  the  flowers  of  purple  fox-glove 

butter,  is  much  commended  by  some 
I  for  scrophulous ulcers  which  run  much 
full  of  matter.  Taken  internally  this 
i  rioleni  puri^tive  and  emetic ;  and  is 

only  to  be  administered  to  robust  con- 
;  iiidecd  it  often  proves  even  then  a 
An  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  the  leaf 
1  of  water,  given  in  half-ounce  doses 
>  bouts  or  so,  till  it  hfpa  to  pur^ie,  is 
ided  in  dropsy,  particularly  that  of  the 

is  nid  to  have  produced  an  evacuation 
to  copious  and  sudden,  in  ascites,  by 
urine,  that  the  compression  of  bandages 
I  necessary.  The  plentiful  use  of  dilu- 
iered  during  its  operation.  But  besides 
n  in  infusion,  it  has  also  been  employed 
oe.  And  when  taken  at  bedtime  to  the 
one,  two,  or  three  gra-ns  of  the  dried 

often  in  a  short  time  operates  as  a  very 
diuretic,  without  producing  any  other 
I.      Even   this  quantity,  however,  will 

<  excite  very  severe  vomiting,  and  that 
log  unexpectedly. 

iDIATION,  n.  I.  Lat.  digladiatio.     A 
th  swords  ;  any  quarrel  or  contest. 
Mcmft  parpo*ely  to  intend  the  cheriihing 
nial  iiflaiiHitKi,  by  his  own  afleclinn  of 

<  oti*r<trity.  OlitmHU. 

GGYHEIR,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
out  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Candy, 
d  to  Battacolo.  The  diitrict  around  is 
and  impenetrable,  for  which  reason  it 
nnral  residence;  and  when  the  kin^  wiis 
01  Candy,  and  his  capital  burned  liy 
I  la  1803,  he  found  here  a  retreat,  in 
Buropean  army  could  penetrate.  There 
villages  among  the  surrounding  hills, 
rice  grounds. 

'PII,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  imper- 
ph,  console,  or  the  like  :  with  two 
*  eograviogs  either  circular  or  angular. 
I,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Alps,  France,  famous  for  the  baths  near 
mud  on  the  Bleone,  and  is  a  bishop's 
■ueets  are  steep  and  winding,  and  the 
U;  but  the  cathedral  is  a  respectable 
i  there  are  four  other  churches  Not 
«  town  there  is  an  extinct  volcano.  It 
Mot  3500  inhabitant].  Thirty  miles 
ipl,  and  thirty-four  south  by   west  of 

FY  V.  a.  "\  From  Lat,  dignut  fOr. 

ICk'tiox,  n.  i./jwir,  riphl)  wortiiy  ; 
litifodj.  Vand    facu)    to    make. 

t*Bt,  «.  f .  i  To  advance  ;  promote; 
H^w.  ».  ./  raise  to  liouor.  Digni- 


ficationand  dignity  are  synonymous  substan- 
tives; and  the  cognates  of  the  latter,  fr.dig- 
niti ;  Span,  uigmdad ;  It.  dignita.  Dignities  is 
used  by  Browne  for  the  general  or  chief  maxims 
of  a  science.  Ayliffe  says,  that  among  ecclesias* 
tic^i,  '  we  understand  by  a  dignity  that  piomo- 
tion  or  preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is 
attached.'  Dignitary  has  also  a  peculiar  appli- 
cation to  clergymen,  above  the  rank  of  a  parish- 
priest  ;  but  is  likewise  used  generally. 

Angels  are  not  any  where  tpokeo  so  highly  of  as 
•  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  are   nuc  in 
dignity  equal  to  him.  Utoier. 

Such  a  day. 

So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 

Came  not  till  now  to  (ligoify  the  times 

Since  Cesar's  fortunes  !      SMkipeart.  Htmry  IV. 

Not  that  we  think  us  worthy  such  a  guest. 
But  that  your  worth  will  dignify  our  feaet. 

Btn  Jonton. 

The  sciences  concluding  (ram  rfi^iulia,  and  prin- 
ciples known  by  themselves,  receive  not  satiifactioa 
irom  probable  nasons,  much  lew  from  bare  asitva 
rations.  BttMm, 

I  grant  that  where  a  noble  and  ancient  descent  and 
merit  meet  in  any  man,  it  is  a  double  dign^ficatvm  of 
that  person.  Walton'a  Angltr, 

Abbots  are  stilcd  digmJUd  cXtria,  as  having  some 
dignity  in  the  church.  AyUfft't  Partrgon, 

If  there  be  any  i^ymrariet,  whose  preferments  are 
perhaps  not  liable  In  the  accusation  of  superfluity* 
Ihry  may  bo  persons  of  superior  merit.  Sun/i. 

Some  men  have  a  native  Aignilyt  which  will  pro- 
cure them  more  regard  by  a  look,  than  others  can 
obtain  by  the  most  imperious  commands.      Ciarima, 

The  peaceable  lawyrn  are.  in  the  first  place,  many 
of  tlie  hc-nchen  of  the  several  ions  of  court,  who  seem 
to  be  the  dignitariet  of  the  law,  and  are  endowed 
wiih  tlioie  qualifications  of  mind  thai  accomplish  a 
man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader.  Addiaom, 

No  turbots  dignify  my  boards  ^ 
But  gudgeons,  floundeis.  what  my  Thames  affords. 

Papf. 
We  all  know,  that  those  who  loll  at  their  ease  ia 
high  dignitim,  whether  of  the  church,  or  of  the  iWIe, 
are  commonly  averse  to  all  refonnslion.  Bmrtg, 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
I,aocoon*s  tortore  dignifying  pain^ 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending.    Bynm. 

OioMiTT,  as  applied  to  the  titles  of  noblemen, 
signifies  boner  and  authority.  And  dignity  may 
l>e  divided  into  superior  and  inferior;  as  the  titles 
of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  baron,  tec.  are  the  highest 
names  of  dignity;  and  those  of  baronet,  knight, 
seijeaiit  at  law,  gcc,  the  lowest.  Nobility  only 
can  give  so  high  a  name  of  dignity  as  to  supply 
the  wont  of  a  surname  in  legal  proceedings;  and 
as  the  omission  of  a  name  of  dignity  may  be 
pleaded  in  abatement  of  a  writ,  tec,  so  it  may  be 
where  a  peer  who  has  more  than  one  name  of 
dignity  is  not  named  by  tlie  Most  Nolile.  No 
temporal  dignity  of  any  foreijfn  nation  can  give 
a  man  a  higher  title  here  than  that  of  Ksquire. 
The  first  penonal  dignity  al\er  the  nobility  is  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  or  of  the  gar- 
ter, first  instituted  by  Fxlward  III.  A.  D.  1344. 
Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
OS  privy-<»unscllors,  the  chancellors  of  the  ex- 
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chequer  aiid  Juuiijr  (if  Laiua^ler,  the  cliief  juv 
tice  of  the  king's  I>ench,  the  master  of  the  mllst 
aod  'Jie  otlisr  Eniflish  judges,)  follows  a  knight 
lianoertt ;  who  indeed  by  statutes  i  Kichard  II. 
c.  4,  and  14  Richard  IL,  c.  U,  is  ranked  next 
after  barons;  and  his  precedence  before  the 
younger  sons  of  viscounts  was  contirmcd  by  order 
of  kin^  James  I.  But  to  entitle  him  to  this  rank, 
he  must  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  person, 
in  the  field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  lime  of 
"pen  war;  else  he  ranks  after  baronets,  who  are 
the  next  in  order ;  which  title  is  a  dignity  of  inhe-  , 
ritance,  created  by  letters  patent,  and  usually 
descendible  to  the  issue  male.  Next  follow  the 
knichls  of  the  Rath.  The  last  of  these  inferior 
nobility  are  knights  bachelors;  the  most  ancient 
though  the  lowest  order  of  knighthood  amongst 
us.  See  BxcHtLon.  The  above,  with  those 
enumerated  under  the  article  Nobilitt,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  says,  arc  all  the  names  of  dignity  in 
tins  kingdom;  Esquires  and  Gentlemen  being 
only  names  of  worship.  But  before  tliese  last 
the  heralds  rank  all  colonels,  Serjeants  at  law, 
and  doctors  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity. 

DIGNOTION,  n.  i.  From  Lat.  dignotco. 
Distinction ;  distinguishing  mark. 

That  UMiiperamcnt  til  dynoliuia,  and  coDJi<ctura  of 
prevalent  bumoun,  may  ht.<  collrctcd  fruin  spoti  in 
unr  Qails,  we  are  not  avcrve  to  cnncoHp. 

Brvmne**  Vulgar  Krraurt. 

DIGRESS',  I',  fi.   J      Span,  and  Port    dierc- 

DlOBESs'lON,  n.  I.  >riir;  Ital.  digredirt  ;  Lat. 

Dionras'ivc,  (irf/.  J  digrtdiri,  diprtuiu,  from 
dii  and  gratlutr,  f:reaia,lo  step  ;  to  |;o  aside  from 
a  road,  or  design ;  to  wander ;  expatiate.  Di- 
gressive is  wandering. 

Thy  nnblf  ibape  ii  but  a  form  of  wai, 
Vigreuinj  from  llic  valour  of  a  man. 

S)ulup»an. 

rhi  JigntMiaH  of  the  luu  U  not  equal  ;  but,  acir 
the  equinoctial  iotorKclions,  ic  ii  rigbt  aud  pcater  j 
near  the  snUtices,  loore  oblique  and  I'Mpr. 

Brcwne'a  Vutyar  Brroun. 
He,  the  knew,  would  inlcnnix 

Grateful  digreuiimi,  and  tolvo  high  dispute 

WilJi  conjug»l  cai«uet.  Milum. 

The  Kood  roan  thought  eo  much  of  ht»  late  con* 
ceivcd  commonwealth,  thai  all  other  matter<  were  but 
Jigratiom  to  hitn.  Kdney. 

In  the  pnnuii  of  an  aixumenc,  there  is  hardly 
room  lo  digre4»  into  a  particular  deiinition,  ai  often  aa 
■  man  varies  the  signification  of  any  term,     IakIu. 

Digteuiom  in  a  book  are  like  forc%n  troopa  in  a 
ttate,  which  ar(;ur  the  nation  to  want  a  heart  and 
handt  of  iu  own  ;  and  often  cither  tubdue  the  oalivea, 
or  drive  them  into  the  most  unfruiifnl  corners. 

Strift. 

The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  oxacttiess  but 
copionsni'.ss.  The  wild  ditTusion  of  the  scntimenu, 
and  the  iigmmt  sallies  of  imsgiaalion.  would  have 
been  comprvssed  and  restrained  by  confinement  to 
'•■yn"-  JokHton. 

DIG  Y  N lA ;  from  ii^,  twice, and  rvvt),  a  woman ; 
the  name  of  an  order  in  the  first  thirteen  classes, 
except  the  ninth,  iu  Linnxus's  sexual  nrietlird ; 
consisting  of  plants,  which  tuve  two  fetuitle 
organs.. 

DII,  the  divinities  of  the  ancieot  heatliens, 
were  very  miineroui.  Every  object  which  caused 


terror,  inspired  gralitude,  or  bestowed 
received  the  tribute  of  veneration.  .\Ua 
superior  agent  in  the  stars,  the  elements,  cf 
trees,  and  supposed  that  the  walen  wliitii 
municated  fertdity  to  his  fields  and 
were  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
invisible  power  incline<l  to  favor  and  in 
mankind.  Thus  arose  a  train  of  divimiia 
imagination  arrayed  in  different  forrai  anil 
with  difl^creut  powen.  They  were  m 
be  endowed  with  understanding,  and 
the  same  passions  which  daily  afflict 
race ;  and  to  Ik  appeased  or  provoki 
imperfect  beings  whose  fears  gave 
Their  wrath  was  to  be  mitigated  by  ncii 
incertsc ;  and  sometimes  human  victims  lil 
thus  real  ciiines  were  committed,  to  expiau 
which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  exoL 
sun,  from  his  powerful  influence  and  ami 
nature,  first  claimed  the  adoration  of  tix 
lised  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  nio«c 
was  honored  with  sacrifices,  and  ad 
prayers;  and  after  immortality  had  b«c« 
rally  bestowed  on  all  the  heavenly  hodMs, 
kind  classed  among  their  deities  the  brute 
and  the  cat  and  llie  sow  shared  equally  • 
piler  himself,  the  father  of  gods  and 
devout  veneration  of  their  votaries.  Ite 
mcnse  number  of  deities  lias  been  ditii 
ditTerenl  classes  according  lo  the  fancy  of 
thologists.  The  Romans  generally 
classes  of  the  gtxis.  Among  the  dei 
were  said  to  have  merited  immoi 
greatness  of  their  exploits  and  services'  l« 
kind,  were  Vertummts,  Ilerctiles,  Jawm," 
and  Pollux,  whose  parents  were  sonte  d 
mortal  godj.  All  the  passioni  and  iDonl 
were  also  reckoned  powerful  deitia,aad 
were  raised  to  the  goddeaset  of  eonewii 
Sec.  According  lo  Hesiod,  there  weit  i 
than  30,000  gods  that  inhabited  th*  til^\ 
were  guardians  of  men,  all  subservient  to 
To  these,  succeeding  ages  added  au  alma* 
number;  and  indeed  tliey  weresonuiaa 
their  functions  so  various,  that  we  fio4 
erected  and  sacrifices  offered,  \a  unkiMVi 
All  tliegods  of  the  ancients  were  su^, 
have  once  lived  upon  earth  as  mere  miicBlaS 
even  Jupiter  himself,  tlie  ruler  of  )u»n,*^ 
presented  by  the  mytholoihsts  u  one*  •  heW* 
child;  and  all  the  particular), attcndiHlbtW 
and  education  of  Juno,  are  recortled.  In  peiM 
of  time,  not  only  virtuous  loun,  who  k«l  tM 
tlie  patrons  of  leuming  and  the  suppofUn  ■Ji  b 
berty,  but  also  thieves  and  iiiialcx,  were  •Aafl' 
among  the  gods,  and  the  K»iiun  senate  Mrnl^ 
granted  immortality  to  the  most  cruel  aaiav 
less  of  iheir  emperors. 

DLIAMUliS,  in  Laun  poetiy.  tkc  fcollf > 
verse  of  four  syllables;  it  is  compotiikMa'l* 
luinbirs,  as  sf  Veritas. 

DI.KJN,  or  DiGON,  ao  tncicitt  iukI 
city  of  France,  a  bislioi>°!i  set-,  in  ike  il 
i<r  tlie  Cote  d'Or  and  rotioaeV 

gundy.     Ithuauiui  >cli  hw  iMVlMt 

nrnong  the  mo«t  celebnsied  iknsl  bat  imMllii  * 
France.  The  public  structure*,  md  pMieM^ 
the  churchei,  are  vrry  fine.  In  Aw  W  liiia- 
dvvant  Place  Royale,  is  the  atxaaM  MbctaCtl 
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rpindy ;  «nd  tl  the  ot'cs  of  Dijoii  is 
euse  founded  in  1383,  in  which  are 
icent  tombs  of  lho*e  princes.  The 
?,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  the 
t  of  the  city.     Among  the  churches 

■  are,  that  of  St.  Benigne,  the  spire 

I  on  eleration  of  370  feet ;  the  church 
icl,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its 
of  St.  Stephen,  now  the  cathedral 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  esteemed 
nt  models  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
)f  the  old  monastic  institutions, 
m  the  Cistercian  abbey,  the  origin 

order  throughout  Europe.     Here  is 

II  built  by  Louis  XI.  The  streets 
K,  and  regular,  and  the  houses  in 
^pd  commodious;  the  population, 
^burbs,  is  3l,<)00.  Here  are  ma- 
Ttilk,  cotton,  and  wool,  the  trade  in 
«n  much  improved  by  the  recent  con- 

I  canal  from  this  place  to  St.  Jeaude 
•e  great  annual  fairs  are  held  here  : 
June  14th,  and  Norember  10th,  last- 
veacfa.  Dijon  is  built  on  an  oral  plan 
a  k  pleasant  plain,  which  produces 
M,  between  two  small  rivers,  forty- 
kortb-east  of  Autun,  100  miles  north 
id  175  south-east  of  Paris;  contains 
M  of  theology,  philosophy,  mathe- 
n,  German,  history,  rhetoric,  elo- 
oetry.  Herearealtnadrawingschool, 
4000  volumes,  a  museum  of  pain- 
[nvings,  and  a  theatre.  The  acadc- 
ces  was  founded   in  1725.     Among 

characters  of  Dijon,  may  be  roen- 
oelebmted  Bouuet,  and  the  poets 
nd  i'iron.  It  has  several  public 
riiich  the  most  frequented  ate  Ae 

L'ATION,  n.  $.  Lat.  dijudicatio. 
mctyin. 

■  Goth  and  Swed.  dike  ;  Saxon, 
Jmi  Vr.  digue ;  from  Gr.  r«xoc;  Heb. 

or  mound.  A  boundary  of  lands 
ler,  and  often  by  embankments  on 
diannel  for  water. 

brtalit  u(i  thr   Boo<l-K*l«>  of  m  greai  a 

II  tLr  Art  ftod   indoBtrr  of   man  i«   not 
riM  up  ifkm  lod  ramparts  ft^minst  it. 
■k  Cwlay. 
HUed,  aodwitfa  a  rotriog  uond 

■n  Swu  ibi  ndher  grouod. 

Drgim'i  Virgil. 
\  (Ifkf  I  than  whom  an  tloico  of  mod 
wU*  bloM  Um  alwr  flood. 

Pope'i  Duneml. 

BW  abo  a  ditch  or  drain,  made  for 
^  wtten.  The  word  seems  formed 
lb  to  dig;  though  other*  derive  it 
'i  diik,  or  dyke,  a  dam,  sea-bank, 

,  is  a  work  of  «tone,  timber,  or 
>  oppose  (be  entnuiee  or  pas- 
I  ef  tMMO,  a  river,  lake,  or  the 
mn. 
^Tb,v.a  1  IaL  dilacero.  To 
n.t.\  (ear ;    to    nod ;    to 


The  inf^t,  at  the  iceomptuhed  period,  fttrug^ling 
It'  come  forth,  dilacerala  and  brealu  tboio  parts  which 
restrained  him  before.  Bmtne'i  Vulgar  Ermm. 

1'he  greatest  sensation  of  pain  is  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  small  vessels,  and  iilaeeration  of  the  nervous 
tihre«.  Arlmtluui. 

DIIA'NIATE,  w.  o.  UX-dUanio.  To  tear; 
to  rend  in  pieces. 

Rather  than  they  would  dUaniale  the  entrails  of 
tbeir  own  mothrr,  and  expose  her  thereby  to  be  vm- 
visbed,  tbey  met  halfway  in  a  gallsni  kind, 

Utncel'i  Bug,  Tean. 

DILAPIDATE,  r.n.J  Lit.  dilapido.  To 
DiLAP'iDATiON,  n.  I.  5 go  toruin;  to  fall  by 
decay.  The  incumbent's  suffering  the  chancel, 
or  any  other  edifices  of  his  ecclesiastical  living, 
to  go  to  ruin  or  decay,  by  neglecting  to  repair 
the  same :  it  likewise  extends  to  his  commit- 
ting, or  suffering  to  be  committed,  any  wilful 
waste  in  or  unon  the  glebe-woods,  or  any  other 
inheritance  ol^lhe  church.  (AylilTe's  Parergon.) 
This  word  has  also  been  applied  generally  of 
late. 

"Tis  the  duty  of  all  church-wardens  to  prevent  the 
diljpidaliofu  of  the  chancel  and  mansion-house  be- 
longing to  the  rector  or  vicar.  Ai/lifft. 

DILATE',  V.  II.  &  V.  H.-\      Fr.  dilater ;  Snan. 

DiLa'TABiLiTY,  n.  t.     t  dtlatar ;  Ilal.  &  Lat. 

Dila'tsble,  a((/.  >diia(are,  from  (/e  and 

DiutTn'Ttoii,  n.t.         Llatm;    Gr.    w^oroc. 

Dila'tob.  J  broad,    from    Heb. 

d^S,  to  set  at  large.  To  extend  ;  spread  out; 
enlarge;  hence  to  relate  at  length  or  diffusely: 
as  a  neuter  verb,  to  widen ;  speak  largely.  Di- 
latability  is  admitting  of  extension.  Dilatation, 
the  act  of  extending,  or  state  of  being  extended. 

But  ye  thereby  much  greater  glory  gate. 
Than  bsd  ye  sorted  with  s  prince's  peer  ; 

For  now  your  light  doth  more  itself  iUaie, 
And  in  my  darkntss  greater  doth  appear. 

Spoor. 
Bat  be  wonld  not  andure  that  woful  theam 
For  to  dUalt  at  large.  Fatrie  Qmtnitt 

Do  me  the  favour  *.o  dilate  at  fiiU 
What  bath  befallen  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

Shaktptart. 
Joy  csnseth  a  cheerfulness  and  vigour  in  the  eyes  ; 
singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  sometimes  tears  :  all 
these    arc   the   effects  of  the  Adalatum.  and  coming 
forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward  pans. 

Bactm't  Natural  Hittarj). 
ll  may  be  bchoveful  for  princes,  in  matters  of 
grace,  to  transact  the  same  publicijy,  and  by  them- 
selves ;  or  their  ministers  to  dilate  upon  it,  and  im- 
prove tbeir  lustre,  by  any  addition  or  eloquence  of 
speech.  Clarmden. 

Satan  alarmed, 
CoUeeiing  all  his  mifbl,  dilaltJ  Mood, 
Like  Tenenif.or  Atlas,  unremuved.    MiltoH, 
The  motions   of  the   tongue,  by  contraction  and 
dilatniiim,  are  so  easy  and  so  subtle,  that  yoa  eau 
hardly  conceive  or  distinguish  tbem  aright.    HMtr, 

We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  ditafeMiiy  or  ei ' 
teosivrness  of  the  gutlns  of  serpents  :  I  have  taken 
wo  adnit  mice  out  of  the  stomach  of  an  adder,  «bu«« 
neck  was  ikot  bigger  than  my  little  linger.  Haf. 

Diffused,  it  rise!!  in  a  higher  tphere  ; 
DiUua  iu  drops,  and  toftros  into  air.    Prfar. 
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Bit  heart  iilalet  and  glonra  in  liis  itrength, 

Aiiditon, 


much  u  Oie  fint  doth  in 
Ntwton. 


Tbc  KTond  refnction  would  aprewl  the  nys  one 
iray  u  much  a*  the  fint  doih  another,  and  ao  dilate 
the  imaj^  in  breadth 
length. 

The  windpipe  divide*  itself  into  a  (teat  number  of 
branches  called  bronchia :  these  cod  in  small  air. 
bladders,  Malailt  and  contractitilr,  capable  to  be  in- 
flated by  the  admission  of  air,  and  to  subside  at  the 
expulsion  of  it,  Arbtuhmol  an  Alimenlt. 

The  buccinatores,  or  mowers  up  of  the  cheelu,  and 
the  dilatort  nf  the  nose,  are  too  strong  in  chnlerick 
people.  Id, 

This  fluid  may  possibly  be  the  same  with  that 
which,  being  attracted  by  and  entering  into  other 
more  solid  matter,  ditaltt  the  subsunre,  by  separating 
the  cmstjtuent  particles,  and  sn  rendering  some  solids 
fluid,  and  maintaining  the  Bnidity  of  others. 

Franhtin. 

Ilerr,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  ftni  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  Fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eyes,  dilutrd  glow. 

Bi/ron. 

Dilatation,  in  pthysics,  a  motion  nf  the  parts 
o.  any  body,  by  wnicli  it  it  so  expanded  as  to 
occupy  a  greater  space.  Tliis  expansive  motion 
depends  upon  the  elastic  power  of  tlie  body ; 
whence  it  appears  ttiat  dilatntinn  is  different  from 
rarefaction,  this  last  being  produced  by  the  means 
of  lifcal. 

Dii.AioRY  Pleas,  in  law,  are  such  as  are  put 
in  merely  for  delay,  and  their  may  be  a  demurrer 
to  a  dilatory  plea,  or  the  defendant  shall  be  or- 
dered to  plead  better,  &c.  The  truth  of  dilatory 
pleas  ii  to  be  made  out  by  affidavit  of  the  fact, 
by  Stat.  4  and  5  Anne. 

Dl  L.\TRIS,  in  l>otany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
(rynia  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants:  cal. 
none  :  cob.  has  nx  petals,  and  is  shaggy  ;  the 
stigma  simple.  Species  three;  all  natives  of  the 
Cape. 

niL'ATOIlY,  nd;.  Fr.  dd<iloire ;  Ut.  dila- 
toriiu.  See  Dilate.  (For  a  dilatory  person 
spreads  or  extends  his  work.)  Slow ;  delaying ; 
tardy. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  :   I  abhor 
This  diiatvry  slotb,  and  irickt  of  Rome. 

S/ukipmrt.     Hetttg  Vlll. 

An  inferior  council,  after  former  tedious  suits  iu  a 
highitr  court,  would  be  bat  dilatory,  and  so  to  little 
purpme.  HM/wati. 

All  promise  is  poor  diltUory  man, 
Anil  tliat  through  every  stage.  l^oxo^- 

A  dHatury  temper  commits  innumerable  crucltir^s 
without  design.  Addi*on*§  Sptctalor. 

DILKCTKIN,  n.  i.  Lat.  JiUiliu.  The  act 
of  loving ;  kindness. 

8a  free  is  <  heist's  diUetion,  that  the  grand  COD- 
dilioa  of  our  felicity  is  our  belief. 

Bej/U**  Strapkie  Love, 

nil,KM'MA.  Fr.  diUmmc;  Lat.  dilrmmu ; 
Gr.  tiXnima,  from  iif  and  Xq/i^iit,  an  assumption, 
b  Xaiiliavu,  to  take.  An  argument  or  sophism 
capniile,  apparvntly,  of  two  i:(|ually  correct,  but 
opposite  conclusions. 

A  ddtmnut,  ihst  Morton  used  lo  rais«  bea«V(fel«BM« 
tome  called  bis  fork,  and  some  bis  crotch. 

ilocM's  tftwy  ril. 
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Quoth  he,  in  all  my  pMt  adrcatiaM 
I  ne'er  was  set  so  on  this  lowii. 
Or  taken  tardy  with  iiUmma, 
That  every  way  I  torn  doaa  htm  me. 

M 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  mined  is 

Alike  if  it  sncceed,  and  if  it  miss  -, 

Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  cvBf««a4 

And  both  the  horns  of  fate's  J~ 


A  dire  diltmma  ;  either  way  I'm  Sfe4  ; 
If  foe*  they  write,  if  friends  they  read. 


IndMl 
ed    an 

busincai,! 


Prut 


DIL'IGENCE,  n.  t.  ^     Fr.  diligHi 
Dil'igekt,  iirf/.  >Port.,    and   It 

Dil'icemlv,  adv.    Jginle  ;    IaL 
from  diligertj  to  favor  (work).     Indi 
stancy    in    business  ;     continued 
I  lence  a  name,  not  seldom  misap 
coaches. 

Seest  thou  a  man  dUigtnt  in  bis 
stand  before  kings. 

Brethren,  give  diiigemee  to  make   your 
election  sure.  2  A 

Still  when  she  slept  be  kept  both  witch 
And  when  she  wakt  he  waytcd  diti<fcml. 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard. 
Spen/cr.  fW 

If  yon  tnqatr«  nnt  attentively  and 
shall  never  be  able  to  discern  a  anmbcr  tt'u 
motions. 

Bat  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  _ 
to  any  certain  purpose  the   matenals  whk^ 
procures,  or  opportunity  supplios. 

Now,  who  would  have  sospected  jovr  td 
Prim  of  an  indiscretion  f  Yet  snch  is  ika 
of  people,  that  il'ey  say  her  ancle  stopped 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  Yfil 
wHh  her  dancing  master. 

DILL,  n.  I.  Sax. -Bile  ;  Pers.  diitt,i 
the  heart,  a  cordial.  It  hath  a  slend<r, 
annual  root ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  ol 
the  seeds  are  oval,  plain,  streaked,  I 
dercd. 

J7iS  is  raised  of  seed,  which  i*  lipa  in  M 

UILLEMBURO.or  Dim  > 
Germany,  in  Westphalia,  an<l 
Dillenhurg,  situated  on  the  Diiiv        i> 
furnace  for  the  smelting  of  copper-      1 
reignty  of   this  town   was   added  to  ll 
duke  of  Berg,  by  the  late  treaty  of 
between  the  states  of  the  Rhine,      ll 
miles  north-west  of  Wetxiar.      Long.  ( 
lat.  50°  36'  N. 

DILLlNGEN.a  neat  town  of  B« 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  a  uni' 
ceum.      llie  bishop  of  Augslnir){  re* 
formerly,  and   it  is  still  a  bishop's  iit* 
tains  a  chapter  and   three   <' 
formerly  a  county;  the  priii> 
powerful.      Near  this  (own   I  uuis  \\ 
filed  at,  and  wounded  in  the  forehead, 
unknown  assassin,  July  rjth.  1796.    1^ 
3120.      It  is  (weiity-tliree   milte 
Augsburg  and  twenty-four  north  tuM  I 

DILLENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
gynia  order,  and  polyandri*  cIlM  i 
CAL,  pentaphyllous ;  llie  petals  fi?t: 
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tlyxpemiout,  coalited  and  full  of  pulp, 
riit;  all  (ndun  plant*. 
N'lUS  (John  James),  an  etnioeDt  bo- 
B  at  Darmstadt  in  Gfrmany,  in  1687, 
led  at  the  unlrenity  of  GiefTeo.  lie 
i  several  curious  papers  to  the  Mis- 
Bhosa,and,  in  1721,  actompanied  Dr. 
>  England,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
f  his  dajs.  Soon  after  his  arriral  he 
a  new  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis 
Britannicarum.  He  was  appoinced 
otanical  professor  at  Oxford,  on  Dr. 
fooAdatiOD,  and  in  1735  the  univer- 
led  him  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  He 
47.  He  publi^ilied  an  eLiborate  work, 
ortns  Eltnamensis,  and  also  a  History 

N(Wentworth),  earl  of  Roscommon,  a 
et  of  celebrity,  was  the  son  of  James, 
•common,  by  a  sister  of  the  earl  of 

Though  born  in  Ireland  (in  1633)he 
is  education  at  lord  Strafford's  seat  in 

and  finally  entered  the  Protestant 
of  Caen  in  Normandy,  under  tlie  ce- 
Dcbart.  After  travelling  into  Italy  he 
Don  afier  the  Restoration,  to  £ns;land, 
■dt  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners. 
ined  his  estate  by  gaming ;  and,  being 
Iw  in  quarrels,  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
property  lay.  Here,  however,  he  fol- 
rty  the  nine  course  as  in  Kngl^d, 
■niage  with  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
I.  He  now  appears  to  hare  cultivated 
1  to  have  reformed  himself.  He  pro- 
ng other  modes  of  promoting  lilerutnre, 
|P  for  improving  and  fixing  the  English 

but  the  scheme  was  never  accom- 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he 
^.aod  look  up  his  residence  at  Rome, 
tied  of  the  gout  in  1684.  Lord  Hos- 
ts not  a  voluminous  writer,  his  prio- 
I  being  a  poetical  Essay  on  Translated 
«riiieh  he  lays  down  the  rules  ihat 
DTem  timnslations.      Other  poems  of 

an  translations  of  Horaces  Art  of 
Vinnl's  sixth  Eclogue,  of  the  Dies  Inr, 
(n  Pastor  Fido,  Ice.  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
ttt  comet  writer  of  English  verse  be- 
B ;  and  Pope  has  said  of  him,  addres- 
1  of  nUher  difimnt  cbaiacter, 

py  Drydeo  '.  in  all  Charin's  days, 
•oum  only  boMls  aiupoit«d  lays. 

llDATEjO.  n.^  From  Lat.  <ii/ufi- 
t>,  a4;.  Sdarr.   To  make  clear, 

U'tiom,  n.  i.    3  ot  plain ;  to  explain ; 

•  obecurity. 

let  cxicsoat*,  bat  explain  mad  ditaddate, 
I  the  caalom  of  the  sncicnl*. 

Bment't  Vidgar  Brrtmri, 

B'l  *.  •■  Is  a4r-~k     ^""°  ^'-  •'•'""• 

K,  m.$.  l*^  ^'"l  '■"*•  ^t.  Xvw 

W,  t  ( Heb.  nSs,  to  vraste) 

n.  'to  wash.    To  make 

luid-llke;   to  weaken;   make  vapid. 

•  the  act  of  making  thin  or  weak, 
I  so  made. 

»  \Mtr  doM  of  ifihiiad  1«««  u  she  «m 
t  pkjrtiuao,  she  (Ot  to  bed.  £«eAr. 


If  the  red  and  blae  cotoun  were  more  dilute  and 
weak,  the  distance  of  the  images  would  be  less  iban 
an  inch  ;  and  if  ihcjr  were  more  lAteiuo  and  fall,  thai 
dislanee  would  be  ;^ater.  ffmlon. 

Water  it  the  only  dihtler,  and  ihe  best  diasolveat 
of  moat  of  the  io^edieau  of  oar  aliment. 

itrWAnsI  on  AUmumtt. 

There  it  no  real  dUtteni  but  water  :  every  fluid  is 
difwwil,  as  it  coQtaiof  water  in  it.  Id. 

Opposite  to  dilutitm  is  coagulation,   or  thickenini(. 
which  is   performed    by    dissipating    the   moet   liquid 
parts  by   heal,  or  by  insinualing   some    sobatances* 
which   make    the    parts   of    iba    fluid  cohere    mur 
strongly.  id. 

DILU'VIAN,  adj.  From  Lat  diliaaim,deuii 
luu,  to  wash,     Relating  to  the  deluge. 

Suppose  that  this  Ji/inim  lake  should  rise  to  «h* 
mountain  tops  in  one  place,  aud  not  diffuse  itself 
equally  ioio  all  countries  about.        Bvmet^t  Thtmy. 

DIM,  V. a.  tt.adj.~\      Goth,  dimma  ;  S&x.dim- 
Dim'isu,  (u//.        f  wie  ■"  Swed.  di/wm;  Welsh 
Dih'ishly,  <u/i).  idy;  Erse  dotp.    According' 
Diii'isii!(F.ss,  nj.y  to    Miosheu   from  Jst/toc, 
fear,  because  the  dark  occasions  fear.     To  be- 
cloud ;  darken ;  make  less  bright,  or  obscure :  as  an 
adjective,  somewhat  dark  ;  and  hence  not  seeing 
clearly  ;  dull.     Dimish  is  a  diminutive  of  dim. 

When  Isaac  was  old  his  eyes  were  diai  Ihat  he  could 
not  see.  Gen,  xxvit.  1, 

The  tutu  of  Man  began  his  bauberke  ring. 
And  with  thai  sound  he  herd  a  murmuring 
Full  low  and  dym,  thai  saied,  '  Victory  !' 

Oiammr. 
And  her  fair  eyes,  like  tUr*  thai  dimmed  were 
Wilh  darksome  cloud,  now  shew  their  goodly  beans. 

Sftiutr. 
At  where   the   Almighty't    lightning   brand   do«a 

light. 
It  dtiu  the  dated  eyoo,  and   daanu  the    teue* 
quite.  Id.  Fatrie  Qyttmt. 

All  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimmiag  of  our  thioing  tiar, 

Shalupeare.  Richatdlll, 
It  halh  been  obierved  by  the  ancients,  ihat  much 
use  of  Venus  doth  dm  the  sight ;  and  yet  eunucht 
which  arc  unable  to   generate,  are  ncvcrthelest  also 
dim  sighted.  Btuam. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  |>assion  di—ed  his  face. 
Thrice  changed.  Millim. 

Unspeakable '.  who  tittetl  above  these  heavens. 
To  us  invisible,  or  dunijr  teen. 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  M. 

In  Uie  beginning  of  uur  pamping  the  air,  the  malrh 
appeared  well  lighted,  Ihough  it  had  almott  tiled  the 
receiver  wilh  fumes  j  but  by  degrees  burnt  more  and 
more  difmiji.  Uvftc'i  l^pring  of  Ou  Air. 

The  principal  tgure  iu  a  picture  is  like  a  king 
among  his  courtiers,  who  dsmj  all  bis  attendants. 

Dr^den. 

Every  one  declares  against  blindncu,  and  yet  who 
almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which  dims  hu  sight  T 


Tit  trae,  bat  let  it  not  b«  known. 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimith  grown ; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right. 
To  your  decay*  adapu  my  sigkl.  Sutfl. 

For  thee  I  dim  iheae  eyes,  and  stuff  this  head. 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read. 

Paye'e  thmeind. 
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Add  to  all  Utete  improvemenlj  kmckwirdt  aooihrr 
ttodera  fancy,  that  grt>tf  printing  is  more  beautiful 
tbaa  black.  Hcacollic  Eagliib  new  boiikf  arc  printed 
u  to  Urn  a  character,  at  to  be  read  with  difficalty  by 
old  ayct,  anlcsa  in  a  very  ttrong  light,  and  with  good 

FranUm. 


Bat  when  the  fading  eye  growi  dim. 
And  failaeach  faint  and  waited  limb. 
And  short  and  frequent  pantings  show 
The  sad  disease  ihsl  lurks  below.  Bawdier. 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  lovoliuciti, 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world-   Bymn. 
DIMACH.E;   from  Jif.  double,  an. 1  /laxw,  I 
fi,$ht ;    in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  hortemen,  lint 
instituted    by  Alexander.      Tlicir   armour   was 
lighter  than  that  of  the  infantry,  and  at  the  »ame 
time    heavier   than   that  used   by  horsemen,  so 
that  they  could  act  as  horse  or  foot  ai>  occasion 
required. 

UIMCIIURCII,  or  Dinchubcd,  a  village  of 
England,  in  Kent,  situated  by  the  sitle  of  a  strong 
(iyke,  called  Dimchurch  Wall,  between  Komney 
and  llythe,  made  (o  prevent  (he  encroachments 
of  the  sea,  will)  a  road  on  the  top  which  is  mostly 
wide  enou|^  for  carriages  to  pass  each  other. 
Here  are  liept  the  records  of  the  llomney  Marsh  ; 
and  the  court  is  held  here  by  the  lords  of  the 
Marsh  and  the  raetnbcrs  of  the  corporation,  to  re- 
gulate all  affairs  concerning  it  It  is  four  miles 
<tud  ahalf  N.N.E.  of  New  Romncy,  and  four  and 
a  lalfS.S.VV.  of  Hylhe. 

OiMENSlON,  H.  i.   f      I"r.  and   Span,  di- 

niMEN'sivi;.  J«i(i7ic;    Lai.  (/I'meniio ; 

ik,  and  meruin,  from  welior,  Gr.  ^rpfw,  to  mea- 
sure, l^xtent ;  cinncily;  solid  contents.  Dimen- 
Hionless  is  useil  by  Milton  for  without  bulk, 
nimensive  is  markin!;  the  boundary  or  dimen- 
s:onji. 

Whercfop?  base 
Wh^n  my  dim^ntUtiu  arc  i,*  wf-ll  compact. 
My  mind  as  gcnrrou*,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  hoa<  St  Maitain's  isrue  ?  SSaJUftan. 

All  bodies  have  their  mrasare,  and  their  vpace 
But  who  can  draw  the  sool'i  dimmui—  lines? 

Dmiei. 
To  ihey  passed 
DimMjmumlem  iLrougb  heavenly  doora.  JtiUlon. 

My  g'^nlh^mau  was  uirasoring  my  wmlla,  and  taking 
the  fiiiMciuioMJ  of  the  room.  Stv*/i. 

To  judge  rightly  of  our  'ivm  worth,  we  should  retire 
a  little  from  the  world,  in  sec  its  pleasures,  and  pains 
too,  in  their  proper  siio  and  tfinicMmiu.  Slenw. 

Thus  mingled  still  with  wealth  and  stale, 

Crmtu  himself  can  never  know  ; 
His  true  dimnuKins  and  his  weight 

Are  far  inferior  to  their  show.  WattM. 

DiMtNsios,  in  geometry,  is  either  length, 
breadlh,  or  thickness;  hence  a  line  has  one  di- 
mension, viz.  Icn);lh ;  a  superficies  two,  viz.  length 
and  breadth  ;  and  a  body  or  solid  has  three,  viz. 
length,  breadth,  and  tliickness. 

UIMICATION,  H.  I.  Lat.  dimkatiu.  A 
battle;  the  act  of  liuliiing ;  cunicsl. 

DIMIDIATION.  ri  f.  ljx\.  dimidmtia.  The 
act  of  halving ;  division  into  two  equal  parts. 


DTMIN'ISll,  v.  0.  a.  8c  It. ' 

ni.MIN'lSDIKGLr,  adj. 

Uiuinu'tion',  n.  t. 

UiMix'uTivc,  n.  J.  &  adj. 

Dimih'dtively,  adv. 

Dimin'utivenbss,   n.  <. 
less;  to  impair;'take  from  in  any  way ;  { 
as  a  neuter  verb,  to  grow  less ;  be 
degraded.     Diminutive,   as   a 
diminutiveness,  express  littleneas. 
also  means,  that  makes  little;  any  IhH^  I 

Ye  shall  not  add  nato  the  word  which  I  i 
you,  neither  shall  you  rfiminuA  aught  fnim  i 

The  poor  wren. 
The  most  diwunutiix  of  birds,  will  igkl. 
Her  young  one*  in  her  neat,  afatait  th*  • 


Follow  bii  chariot ;  monster-tike,  la 
For  poor'st  dimtmifim,  for  doiia  * 
The  one  is  not  capable  of  any  dimimidim  ti 
tation  at  all  by  men  ;  the  other  apt  la 

He  afterwards  proved  a  dainty 
youth,  wa«  commonly  called,  by  ihc 
name,  Feterkin  or  Perkin. 

Make  me  wise  by  thy  truth,  for  vy  ova 
vatioQ,  and  I  shall  not  regard  the  wori4^ 
diminution  of  me.  JQy 

Impiously  they  thought 

Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 

The  number  of  thy  worahippen. 

O  thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  cro 

Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  ikm 

Of  this  now  world  ;  at  whose  aight  all 

Hide  their  diminuhed  heads 

Sim,  while  but  Sim.  in  good  (epOSt 
Was  then  a  kiiave,  but  in  d 

What  judgment  I  had.  increase*  ntha 
nithu  ;  and  thoughts,  such  as  they  axe, 
in  so  fail  upon  me,  that  my  only  diiScally 
or  to  reject. 

Tlie  light  of  man's  understaadiaf  i* 
diminutm,  contracud  light,  and  looka  aal 
present. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  be  looked  ^ 
modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attribotad  |l 
those  things  which  are  capable  of  iiiinf 
lion. 

I  never  heard  him  eenaorOf  or  so 
diminiihingi]).  of  any  one  that  wa* 

The  gravitating  power  of  the  siib  is  ( 
through  the  vast  bodies  of  the  planen  H 
dimimitiim,  so  as  to  act  upon  all  ibair  fM 
very  centres,  with  ihe  same  force,  and  1 
the  same  laws,  as  if  the  part  upon  vhi(k  il 
not  surrounded  with  the  body  of  the  piaaai 

They  know  how  weak  and  aokwmrd  aual 
little  dimimytitt  diseoone*  an. 


Crete's  ample  field* 
Before  the  Boreal  Uaau  the 


1^ 
Socnnty  dimmidf  the  pasaioa* ;  ika  I 

left  is  itself,  immediately  laoguislMa. 
Check  then  the  soliciiatioos  of  the  Bfk , 

to  do  nothing  that  may  iftiwDsaak  thy 

dishonour    ihy  high  ongiaal,  or  ^ 

notare. 
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I  what  pUasurv  have  we  juit  tlitccmcd 
plough,  sluw  moving,  and  betide 
If  umxa,  Uut  iwerred  not  from  the  track, 
mmin  rfJiiaiiAw/  lo  •  boy.  Catfer. 

SORY,  odj.     Ut   dimissohm.     That 
I  nun  15  diamiised  to  another  jurisdir- 

ol  another  dioceat  oo^t  neither  to  ordain 
dett.  vilhoul  the  conaent  of  hti  own  pro- 

asd  withoal  the  latten  Jimimory. 

Aylijfe. 
i»T  LmTRS,  litene  diinissoris,  in  the 

a  letter  given  by  a  bishop  to  a  candi- 
ly  orders,  having  a  title  in  hii  diocc$!>, 
t  K>m«  other  bishop,  and  giving  leave 
rcr  to  be  ordained  by  him.  When  a 
duces  letters  of  ordination  or  tonsure, 
cy  any  other  than  his  own  diocesan,  he 
•  lame  time  produce  the  letters  dimis- 
by  his  own  bishop,  on  pain  of  nullity, 
tissory  cannot  be  given  by  the  cliaplcr, 
le ;  this  being  deemed  an  art  of  voliin- 
iction,  which  ought  lo  be  reserved  to 
or. 
Y,ti.i.  A  fine  kind  of  fustian,  or  cloth 

laHOVnof  fine  irau'ljr.  Witeman. 

JE.,m.t,iLV.n.^  Dint,  a  hole  ;  din- 
IP,  ai(^.  > tie,  a  little  hole;  by 
,  tdv.  t  a  careless  pronunci- 
dimple,  says  Skinner.  A  small  hol- 
trcsstoo,  often  applied  to  llie  face. 

Oa  each  side  her 
tj  iimfUi  boya  like  smiling  cnpidt, 

SMupeat: 
imfled  bnok,  and    fountain  brim, 
ni-njnpht  decked  with  dailies  iriia 
IHffVj  wake*  and  paatimca  keep  : 
■A  night  lu  da  villi  ileep  t  M'lUim. 

wawa  maalerrd  liim,  and  Micked  him  in, 
•ddit*  dimpled  tin  the  main.       IHydcn. 

IB  HDOOlh  tarface  of    the  dimplj/  flood 
rar-atipperrd  virgin  lightly  iiod. 

WttoitU  Im. 

Im*  (of*b«i*d'«  fair  half  round, 

•its  IB  ap«a  triumph  crowned  ; 

I  itw  dimfU  of  her  chin, 

inU  stau. by  (rieods  is  seen.         Priar. 

t  paagh]   is  practised  to  give  a  grae*  to 
tad  is  fraquently  made  a  bait  to  aataaila 


How  frail  i*  Beanty'i  bloom  ' 
iimtplM  check— ^he  «parklicK  i^yc — 
la  aa<a.  Iialora  their  wunden  Ay 
To  decorate  a  tomb.  Robiimm. 

tlT/V. :  from  Ita,  iind  ftotfau,  to  di- 
I'j  the  Apollinaruts,  who  at 
I  only  assumed  a  human  Ixidy 
jog  a  reaiouable  viiil :  but,  being  at 
rinced  by  texts  of  Scripture,  they  aU 
h«  did  assume  a  soul,  but  witnout 
ing,  the  Word  supplying  that  faculty, 
iray  of  separating  the  understanding 
at  tbey  were  deoominatcd  Dimocrita:, 
r«. 

VC,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
rith  a  Greek  archbishop's  see.  It  is 
a  nxMHitain  turroundea  by  the  river 


Meriu.  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Adrianople 
Lon?.  26°  15'  E.,  lat.   41°  35"  N. 

DI.MSDA.LE  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  English 
physician,  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Thcydon  Gar 
non  in  Essex,  where  he  was  bom  in  1712.  He 
studied  some  time  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London  ;  and,  about  1734,  commenctrd  practi- 
tioner at  Hertford.  In  1745  he  accompanied  the 
army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  as  assistant 
surgeon,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  till  Car- 
lisle had  surrendered  to  the  royal  army,  when  he 
returned  to  Hertford.  In  17131  be  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.,  commenced  physician,  and  became 
celebrated  by  his  successful  mode  of  inoculating 
for  the  small  pox.  He  published  a  treatise  on  it 
in  1767,  which  was  quickly  translated,  and  cir- 
culated all  over  the  continent.  His  fame  as  a 
skilful  practitioner  occasioned  his  being  invited 
to  Rtissia  to  inoculate  the  empress  Catherine 
and  her  son,  in  1 768,  for  which  he  was  appointed 
counsellor  of  state  and  physician  to  her  imperial 
majesty,  with  an  annuity  of  £500 :  he  was  at  the 
same  time  created  a  baron  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  the  same  title  was  conferred  on  his  son.  At 
Moscow  he  inoculated  alto  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  llie  people ;  but  refused  the  invitation  of 
the  empress  to  reside  in  Russia  as  her  physician, 
and  after  being  admitted,  at  Sans  Souci,  to  a  pri- 
vate audience  of  Frederic  II.  king  of  Prtissia,  he 
retiimed  to  England.  In  1780  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Hertford;  upon  which 
he  declined  his  practice,  except  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  In  1701  he  again  visited  Russia  to 
inoculate  the  late  emperor  Alexander  and  his 
brother,  in  which  he  experienced  the  same  success 
as  before.  On  bis  resignation,  in  1790,  his  son 
Nathanael  was  elected  representative  of  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  Baron  Dimsdale  died  at 
Henford,  after  a  short  illness,  in  1000. 

DIN,  V.  a.  Sc  n.i.  Sax.  oyn,  from  'bynan,  to 
make  a  noise ;  Ice  i/yna,  to  thunder.  To  tun 
with  a  noise;  slupify;  overpower  with  clamotr; 
the  noise  made. 

.4nd  all  the  way  he  marvd  as  he  wcAt, 
That  all  the  forcat  with  astoniahmenl 
Thereof  did  tremble,  and  ihe  beaau  theroia 
Fled  fast  away  from  that  no  dreadful  dm. 

HuUtrd't  TaU. 
O,  'twas  a  dui  to  fright  a  monster's  car ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  :  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lioiu.  Shaiiptan, 

Now  night,  over  heaven 
Indacing  darknoM,  grateful  truce  impoaed. 
And  tilenire  on  the  odious  din  of  war.       MiUom. 
Rather  live 
To  bail  thee  tot  his  bread,  and  dm  your  can 
With  hungry  cries.  Ohray. 

Some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  ona  ano- 
ther, are,  by  education,  ciutom,  and  the  constant  dan  of 
their  parly,  so  coupled  io  their  minds,  that  they  always 
appear  there  together,  and  they  can  no  more  aeparata 
ihem  m  their  tliouglita  than  if  thry  were  but  one  idea, 
and  they  operate  M  If  they  were  so.  Loeht, 

What  Ahall  w«  do  if  his  m^iraiy  puts  out  a 
proclamatiou  commanding  u*  lo  take  Wood's  half- 
pence '     Thia  hath  been  often  diravd  in  my  can. 

Suift. 
Naiuia's  eye  la  melancholy 
O'er  Ihe  city  high  and  holy  : 

S 


But  withoat  ihrrv  b  a  ilim 

SliouIJ  arouH  the'  uinu  vilhm. 

And  revive  th9  bcniic  asbes 

RouDd  which  yellow  Tilier  dathei.    Byron. 

DINAGEPORE.ndislricl  of  Ben  gal,  situated 
oelween  the  twentv-fiWi  and  tweniy-sixth  de- 
gt«et  of  northt-rn  Infitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  I'urneidi.on  the  east  by  Rung- 
pore  and  f;horagot,  and  «n  the  south  by  Bct- 
tooriah.  The  soil  ia  mtifh  diversified,  and  the 
general  face  of  the  country  is  divided  into  small 
valleys  of  Cwo  or  three  miles  broad.  These  are 
watered  by  rivers,  which,  in  the  rainy  seasons, 
inundate  the  low  lands  and  swell  into  large  lakes 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  lonij.  till  the  falling  of  the 
Ganges  permits  the  water  to  retire,  after  which 
these  lowlands  are  covered  with  luxuriant  pas- 
ture, and  arc  capable  of  producini;  abundant 
crops  of  rice.  The  soil  does  not  answer  for  urain, 
but  indigo,  tobacco,  and  hemp  arc  cidlivated  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  on  the  whole,  however,  one  of 
the  pooi-est  districts  of  Ben^.Til.  Thrw^fourths  of 
the  mliabilants  are  Hindoos. 

Disir.EronE,  or  Rajigunge,  tlie  capital  of  the 
abore  district,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Pemabubah,and  is  the  residence  of  the  rajah. 
It  is  a  considerable  place  of  trade. 

DINAH  ;  Heb.  nj^l,  i.  e.  judgment;  the  only 
daughter  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  Her  misfor- 
tune with  the  prince  of  Shechem ;  his  honorable 
proposal  of  repairing  the  injury  by  marriage; 
and  the  prevention  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  gen- 
erous intention  by  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of 
her  bloody  brethren,  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  re- 
corded in  Gen.  xxxiv     See  Levi. 

niNAN,  or  DiNANT,  a  town  of  the  depart 
inent  of  tlie  Cotes  du  Nord,  Brittany,  containing 
monufaclutes  of  cotton,  linen,  and  flannel,  and 
about  4200  iiihabilantf.  It  is  surrounded  with 
Nvalls,  and  has  an  old  castle,  situated  on  the 
rivur  IC-ince,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
small  httrbriiir  is  about  thirteen  miles  soutli  of  St. 
Malo. 

D 1 N A  PO  R  E,  a  town,  or  rather  a  m  ilitary  can- 
tonmenl.  belonging  to  the  British,  situated  on  the 
soutliem  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Baliar,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  west  of 
the  city  of  Patna,  for  tite  defence  of  which  it  was 
constructed ,  in  the  year  1 767.  It  consists  of  two 
handsome  brick  squares  that  will  contain  1200 
men,  and  luperior  barracks  for  the  European  of- 
ficen.  'The  oflBcers,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 'have 
more  accommodations  than  in  any  barracks  in 
England ;  and  llie  private  soldiers  of  the  Euro- 
pean regiments  are  provided  with  large  and  well 
aired  apartments.  "The  native  soldiers  are  quar- 
tered in  small  huts,  which  to  them  is  no  hardship. 
The  magazine  built  by  Mr.  Hastings  has  had 
Xl  5,000  expended  on  it.  In  the  Ticinity  is  an 
excellent  house  in  the  European  style,  built  by 
the  soudali  Ali,  nabob  of  Oude. 

DINDIGUi,  or  Uakoicala,  a  district  in 
the  south  of  India,  situated  between  the  tenth 
nWid  eleventh  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
Oundcd  on  the  north  by  Coimbetoor  and  Kisl- 
tiBgherry,  on  the  east  by  the  Polygar  territory 
and  Madura,  on  the  south  by  Traraocor  and 
Madura,  and  on  the  west  by  Trsvancor,  Cochin, 
ami   MaUbar.     The  principal   riTcn  are  tliv 


Noil  and  tlie  Amrarati ;  ami  the  (tii| 
nindigul,  Ualny,  mid  I'nlapelty.  Pini 
habitants  are  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  I 
of  land,  rent  free,  and  the  heredlUI} 
of  the  rest.  This  district  was  ceded  to 
tish  by  Tippoo,  in  1792,  and,  tagetho* 
dura,  the  Manapara  Pollams,  Rarnial, 
vagunga,  miw  lorms  one  of  the 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  The 
tncts  and  sequestered  pollams  bast  M 
verted  into  forty  zemindaries. 

DiNDiGiM.,  the  capital  of  the  diMi 
same  name,  in  southern  India;  has 
tuated  on  a  strong  rock,  in  the  roidil« 
which  is  bounded  on  the  «e«t  by  the  ( 
of  mountains  which  separates  it  frga 
of  Malabar,  and  on  the  vnsi  by  a  low 
which  runs  between  it  and  the  distnd 
dura.  This  pl.ice  was  taken  in  I75Stiy 
sore  rajahs,  and  by  the  British  ana| 

1783,  but  restored  to  Tippon    at  At  < 

1784.  Travelling  disunce  from  Serin 
198  miles,  from  >ladnu  275  miles. 

DINDYMA,  or  DiNutMts,  a  IM 
ridge,  allotted  by  many  to  Phrypa. 
mentions  two  mountains  of  tliis  naaM 
Mysia,  near  Cyzicus,  the  other  in  OiH 
near  Pessinus,  and  none  in  Pbrygia. 
extends  this  ndge  from  the  borden 
through  Piirygia  to  Gallogneaa:  (bond 
fore,  there  wore  two  mountains  called  Hi 
in  particular,  both  sacred  to  the  mothe 
goas,  and  none  of  them  m  PhryTU  Mj 
tliere  might  be  several  hill*  and  eiaia 
it,  on  which  this  e:oddc9s  waa  wonbipi 
therefore  cidled  Dindyma  in  general 

DIN  E,  n.  u.  gc  ».  n.  -\      Fr.  Jntr,  to 

Di'mxc-roou,  n  <.' day-meal,    (n 

Dih'nek,  id.eKpan,  a  il 

Din'nek-tiiie.  J  Day.    To  p«« 

or  principal,  meal  to.  To  feed  ;  to  eat  l) 

The  dining-room,  dinner,  and  dinn<r-M 

this  country  well  understood. 

Peraap«  lome  mcrrhant  hath  tnvitvd  hifl 
And  from  the  mart  bc't  •omewherc  g«iMl> 
Geod  *i*(cr  let  lu  Am,  aad  never  fnu     S 

AtrflMMI   (ill. 

I  pny  you  have  ia  mind  where  we  ««• 

He  would  iint  wiib  him  tb«  B«c<  tf 

( 

Before  Jiomer  and  rapper,  aa  otlm  a*  ii 
nieat,  or  can  b«  had,  let  the  public  piWfi 
cbuirb,  or  some  pajta  of  tliem,  be  aajd  pabi 
family. 

Tbe  apaiUDCDU  within  were  rmrj  epiai 
dally  the  Aiwm  wiei ;  and  masy  odka  9I, 
were  well  adonMd  with  mooldinca  larf 
•ome  of  wb««e  narble  clanU  were  ao  4aa 
that  they  «o«ld  rclle«t  an  object  Hoe  laJ 
a  peal  disunce.  I'uUtr.     WnlUm 

Boil  this  tcslariu^  root  ia  g«Bcnmt  sH 

Aad  act  beaide  tbe  doot  the  (icUy  maA 

Tbua,  of  your  heroee  and  bisvw  Hj 
With  wb-mi  oil  'f  kee  vUk  M 

The  gfealril  •'  'ind. 

Are.  that  Ibf)    .  rk  anJ 
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t  auBI  Tslki  fottii  the  man  g(  rbjnnc, 
h  OM  jut  It  JmMr-tme,  Popt. 

In  mrmmn  ol  vmj  kind , 
I  HUM  batJi  *l*(antly  dintd.  Gaj/, 

CAL,  adj.  Aafqncoi.  Whirling 
i^ioout. 

■!•  have  conrlmled,  from  tpoa  la  tlie 
ipfttr  and  disappear  a^ain.  that,  besidca 
r  U  maLrth  with  ita  orbi,  it  bath  also  > 
n,  and  ndla  npun  its  o«m  polM. 

Bnwmt'a  Vuigar  Emmrt^ 
1  igora  i«  laaM  eoamadiani  tat  Miittical 
rolution  apoo  il*  (ma  asit.  J^V• 

Ootli.  dn^a ;  Skx-  deni;an;  Duicli 
beiX.  abouL  To  dash  riolently ;  to 
loce. 

oa  all  riag  (ancy'i  knell ; 

6nn  bell.  Sktluptan. 

bvcauac  «v  will  not  sprnd  the 
to  (d  him  the  titlo  of  lord  StniU 
ArbtUhul. 

FiNGRN,  a  well-built  old  town  of 
tria,  situated  on  the  Iser,  in  the 
t  Danube,  and  containing  2080  in- 
It  it  divided  into  the  upper  and 
i;  tite  former  standing  on  a  sleep 
ammunicatiDg  with  the  hills  by  a 
qnedtict.  It  is  eighteen  miles  north- 
nhut,  iind  forty-eight  north-east  of 

^  n.  f.  Frtnn  Sax.  ten,  or  ^in,  a 
RoUow  between  hills ;  a  dale. 

■ch  t«a«,  and  everr  alley  (creen, 
ulijr  dall  of  thi>  wild  wood  ; 
y  hoaky  bourn  from  tide  to  aide, 
aika  and  ancient  ncighboarhnod. 

ifiUon. 

;B  geography,  a  sea-port  of  Ireland, 
nosier,  seated  on  the  north  side  of 
mnerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  parti- 
Spain.  Seretal  of  the  bouses  are 
Spanish  bshion,  with  ranges  of  stone 
oosrs^  It  is  a  borough,  and  sent 
rs  to  the  Irish  parliament,  il  is 
miles  W.8.W.  of  Tralee,  and  166 

iLl^  an  ancient  and  flourishing 
■h,  in  the  county  of  Koss,  Scotland, 
Lili((  Alexander  II.,  in  1226.  Its 
U  (late  waf  confirmed  and  renewed 
.,and  the  inhabituils  empowead  U> 
lit,  Itto  bailliet,  dean  of  guild,  trea- 
m  counsellors.  It  joins  with  kirfc- 
Dornoch,  and  Tain,  in  sending  a 
t  to  the  British  parliament  From 
of  same  old  causeways,  Dingwall 
wrt  been  anciently  much  more  ex- 
it is  DOW.  Tlie  rums  of  its  castle 
be  MCn,  consisting  of  '  stones  so 
rntol  with  mortar  that  it  is  easier  to 
id  rock  than  to  separate  those  of 
amposed.'  It  was  surrounded  with 
,  tnd  a  regular  glacis  remains.  The 
n  mocfa  enlarged  and  iinprored.and 
le  inland  Inde  is  carried  on  in  it 
I  mite*  west  of  Crotoarty,  and  is 


DINOCRATES,  a  celebrated  architect  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Kphesus, 
when  burnt  by  Erostratus,  with  much  more 
magnificence  than  before.  VitruWus  informs  us, 
that  Dinocrates  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
to  convert  mount  Athos  into  the  figure  of  a  man, 
whose  left  hand  should  contain  a  walled  city, 
and  all  the  rivers  of  ihe  mount  Tow  into  his  right, 
and  from  thence  into  the  sea !  He  also  conceived 
a  scheme  for  building  the  dome  of  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe  at  Alexamlria,  of  loadstone,  that  should, 
by  its  atlraclion,  uphold  her  iron  image  m  the 
centre,  suspended  in  the  air. 

DINT,  V.  a.  Sc  n.  t.  Sax.  "e^t ;  Goth,  dtmt,  a 
blow ;  a  stroke.  To  give  a  blow  that  marks  or  in- 
dents :  the  blow  given  ;  force. 

Mach  daunted  with  that  dintt  her  tense  was  dated  ; 
Yet.  kindling  ragt,  herself  she  gathered  nmnd. 


A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine 
Yciadd  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  ahielde. 

Wherein  old  dini*  of  deepe  wounds  did  irmaine. 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  'a  bloody  fielde. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Quemu. 
Leave,  leave,  fair  bride,  your  coliiary  bone. 

No  more  shall  you  return  tu  it  alone  ; 

It  naraeth  sadness  ^  and  your  body's  print. 

Like  to  a  grave,  the  yielding  down  doth  tknt. 

Daunt. 

Now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  diiW  of  pity.  S^kiptare.  Jaliut  Cauat, 

Neither  vainly  hope 

To  be  invulnerable  in  these  bright  arms. 

Though  tempered  heavenly  ;  for  that  mortal  dim. 

Save  be  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist. 

MiUm. 

Deep-din/ed  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  she  draws ; 
Sunk  arc  her  eyes,  and  loothleas  axe  her  jaws. 

Drydm'i  ./Buiif. 

We  are  to  wrest  the  whole  Spanish  mooarcby  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  to 
work  our  way  into  the  heart  of  his  country  by  dial  of 
arms.  Addinm. 

Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing  but  mute. 

He  stood  ;  and  save  a  light  beat  of  his  foot. 

Which  deepened  now  and  then  the  sandy  dial 

Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  teemed  tomod  to  Siat. 

JryiNs. 

DINUMERATION,  a-i.  Lat.  dimtmcratio. 
The  act  of  numbering  out  singly. 

DIO,  sumami'd  Chrysostom,  (golden  mouth),  a 
celebrated  orator  and  philosopher  of  Greece,  in 
the  first  century,  bom  at  Frusa,  in  Bithynia.  He 
attempted  to  persuade  Vespasian  to  quit  the  em- 
pire; and  Domiiian  was  so  offended  at  his  free- 
dom of  speech  that  he  would  have  put  him  to 
death  had  he  not  fled  into  Thrace.  Afler  the 
dealli  of  that  tyrant  Dio  returned  to  Rome,  and 
acquired  l)ie  esteem  of  Trajan,  who  made  him 
ride  with  him  in  his  triumpnal  chariot.  There 
are  still  uxunt  eighty  of  Dio's  Urations,  and 
some  other  of  his  works, — the  best  edition  of 
which  is  tliat  of  Samuel  Raiinaxus,  in  1750, 
in  folio. 

Dl'OCKSS,n.i.  )     Gr.Jaa.andouY<nc. 

Dioc'utu,  n.  <.  It  adj.  S  or  see  the  article  fol- 
lowing. The  circuit  of^a  bishop's  juniuliction  : 
diocesan  is  the  bishop  administering  therein. 

None  ought  lo  be  admlticd  by  any  bishop,  buttock 
aa  haw  dwell  and  remained  in  his  ditnrn  ■  «it>TO> 
nient  tiinr ,  Whitgifl, 
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One  younger  man  amon^t  ifae  re«t  woald  take  upon 
him  to  defend  thai  every  divcrMan  bUhop  was  pope. 
I  ansvered  liim  witii  aome  «com. 

Bp.  Uall'i  Hard  ileanrc. 

Although  he  (the  bUhop)  had  not  all  the  iioeeu 
actaaUy  in  communion  and  subjection,  yet  hi«  charge, 
hia  diocaat  was  ao  much.  Just  as  with  the  Apostles, 
10  whom  Christ  gave  all  the  world  for  a  dioceu,  yet  at 
first  they  had  but  a  small  congregation.  Buhop  Taylor. 

I  have  beard  it  has  been  advised  by  a  dioctmn  to 
his  inferior  clergy,  that  tbey  should  read  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  sermoiu  printed  by  othcis. 

TatUr. 

This  realm  has  two  divisions,  one  into  shires  or 
counties,  in  respect  of  temporal  policy  ;  another  into 
diooesaf,  in  respect  of  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical. 

Cowelt. 

Oblige  him  to  a  longer  residence  in  his  dioctie  than  is 
luually  practised,  that  he  may  do  the  proper  work  of 
a  bishop  \  that  he  may  direct  and  itispect  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  confirm  the  unstable,  reclaim  the  reprobate. 
he.  Bithop  Watum. 

DioctSE  is  also  used  in  ancient  authors  for  the 
province  of  a  metropolitan.  Diocesis  meant, 
originally,  a  ciril  governmenl,  composed  of  di- 
vers provinces.  The  first  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  dioceses  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Con- 
suntine,  who  distributed  the  whole  Roman  state 
into  four:  viz.  tliose  of  Italy,  Illyria,  the  east, 
and  Africa.  And  yet,  lone  before  Constantine, 
Sltabo,  who  wrote  under  Tiberius,  takes  notice 
(lib.  xiii.  p.  432)  that  the  Romans  had  divided 
Asia  into  dioceses ;  and  complains  uf  tlie  cou- 
fusion  sucli  a  division  occasioned  in  geography, 
Asia  being  no  longer  divided  by  people,  hut  by 
dioceses,  eacli  of  which  had  a  tribunal  or  court, 
where  justice  was  administered.  Constantine, 
then,  was  only  the  institulor  of  those  lari^c  dio- 
ceses which  comprehended  several  metropoles 
and  governments ;  the  fonner  dioceses  only  com- 
prehending one  jurisdiction,  or  the  country  under 
one  judge,  as  appears  from  this  passage  in 
Strabo,  as  well  as  from  Cicero  himself;  lib.  iii. 
epist.  ad  famil.  9.  and  lib.  xiii.  ep.  67.  Thus,  at 
first,  a  province  included  diverse  dioceses  ;  and 
afterwards  a  diocese  came  to  comprise  divers 
provinces.  In  after  times  the  Roman  empire 
became  divided  into  thirteen  dioceses  or  pre- 
fectures; tliough,  including  Rome  and  the 
suburbs,  there  were  fourteen.  These  fourteen 
dioceses  comprehended  120  provinces;  each 
province  had  a  proconsul,  who  resided  in 
the  capital ;  and  each  diocese  of  the  empire 
had  a  consul,  who  resided  in  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  district.  On  this  civil  constitution 
the  ecclesiastical  one  was  afterwards  regulated : 
each  diocese  had  an  ecclesiastical  vicar  or  pri- 
mate, whose  judgroent  determined  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church  wilMo  his  territory.  At  pre- 
sent diocese  is  confined  to  a  single  province, 
under  a  metropolitan,  or  more  commonly  to  the 
single  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop.  Rrito  athrnu 
diocese  to  Ije  properly  the  territory  and  extent  of 
B  baptismal  or  parochial  church ;  whence  the 
word  is  used  by  divers  authors  to  signify  a  sim- 
ple parish. 

DIOCLEIA,  AiocXita,  in  antiquity,  a  solem- 
nity kept  in  the  spring,  at  Megara,  in  memory  of 
the  Athenian  hero,  who  died  ia  the  defet>ce  of 
tlie  yotttli  he  loved. 


DIOCLESIANUS  (Gains  V 
a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom 
scure  family  in  Dalmatia,  in  2i,5.  Ue 
a  common  soldier,  and  by  ment  ami 
gradually  rose  to  the  office  of  a 
the  death  of  Numerian,  in  2B4,  sa 
with  imperial  power.  In  this  hii^k 
rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Maxii 
shared  with  him  all  the  subord 
army,  by  making  him  Ins  col 
throne.  He  created  two  subordinate 
Constantius  and  Oalerius,  by  the  title 
whilst  he  claimed  for  himself  and  bb 
the  superior  title  of  Augustus.  Di 
been  celebrated  for  his  military 
though  he  was  not  polished  by  edni 
nevertheless,  a  patron  of  learoio;;.  lie 
resolute,  and  active ;  but  his  cru«li 
Christians  has  been  deservedly  bi 
famy.  After  he  had  reigned  twei 
the  grtatest  prosperity,  he  publicly 
crown  at  Nicomcdia,  in  305,  ami 
private  station  at  Salona.  Maximian, 
league,  was  compelled  to  follow  his 
and  when  he,  some  time  after,  endr)< 
rouse  the  ambition  of  Dioclesian  and 
him  to  re-assume  the  imperial  purple,  IM 
for  answer,  that  Uioclesian  took  now 
light  in  cultivating  his  little  garden,  tin 
merly  enjoyed  in  a  palace,  when  bis  p 
extended  over  all  the  earth.  He  livol  i 
after  his  abdication  in  the  greatest 
enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died  in  %M 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  pern) 
the  Christians  forms  a  chronoloyjcil  »fl 
the  era  of  Dioclesian,  or  of  ih-  Mi'-Ln 
long  used  in  theological  wni, 
lowed  by  the  Copts  and  AL) : 
raenced  August  29th,  A.  D.  '284. 

DIOCTAHEDRIA,  in  natural  W 
genus  of  pellucid  and  crystallifona  ip 
posed  of  two  octangular  pyramids,  joint 
base,  without  any  intermediate  colamo. 
some  have  long  pyramids,  others  i 
sharp-pointed  ones,  and  othen  sbott  D 
pointed  ones ;  the  two  fonner  sped 
found  in  the  Hartz,  and  the  last  m 
of  Co-nwall. 

DIODATI  (John),  a  Protestant  ( 
professor  of  theology  at  Genera,  who' 
at  Lucca  in  1579,  and  died  at  Oi 
He  is  distinguished  by  his 
the  Bible  into  Italian,  with  notes,  1 
4to.   This  work  is,  however,  rather  • 
than  a  translation,  and  the  notesy 
tions  more  than  critical  refli 
Bible  into  French,  Geneva,    1 
Father  Paul's  History  of  the 
into  French. 

DIODIA,  in  botany,  a  genua 
nia  order,  and  letrandria  clui  of 
order,  forty-seventh,  stellala:  (o«iI 
and   funnel-shaped  :  caps,  bilocuitr 
mous.     Species  six,  njtive*  of  il 
and  of  Mexico. 

DIODON.  the  lun-fisb.   in 
geniii  belonging  to  tlie  order  of 
There  are  three  species  :  rx. 

1.  D.  tiysthz,  or  ibe  |)o)>*-lii^ 
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•nd  South  Carolina.    The  form  of  the 

tutully  oblong :    bat  when  alarmed  it 

itwer  of  inflating  the  belly  lo  a  filobular 

great  me.    This  seems  designed  as  a 

~  defence  against  ftsh  of  prey,  as  ihey 

mcBiit  of  laying  hold  of  it,  and  are 

I  terrified   by  the  numerous  spines  with 

liM  pitrt  IS  armed,  and  which  the  animal 

:  on  every  part.    The  mouth  is  small ; 

I  white,  tinged  with  ml ;  the  l>ack,  from 

Uit,   iilnio«t   straight,  or  at  least  very 

leieraied,  of  u  lich  deep  blue  ciilor.     It 

liomli  but  wants  the  ventral  fins :   the 

»l  even,  divided  by  an  an^lar  pro- 

I  the  middle ;  tail  and  fins  brown.    The 

I  sides  are  white,  shagreeoed,  or  wrinkled, 

e(  with  innumerable  small  sharp  spines., 

lo  the  »kin  by  four  processes. 

>.  isola,  or  the  shoTt  sun-fish,  differs  from 

f,  in  being  much  shorter  and  deeper. 

.  and  the  anal  fios  are  hiv;her,  and  tlie 

lo  the  gills  not  semilunar,  but  oval. 

klton  of  the  fiiu  is  the  same   in  butli. 

are  taken  on  the  western  coasts  of 

an,  but  in  much  greater  numbers  in 

parts  of  Europe. 

i>blon)i;us,  the  oblong  sun-fish,  grows  to 

bulk  :    otse  examined  by  Sylvianus  was 

too  pounds  in  weight;  and  Dr.  Borlase 

aeotker  taken  at  Plymouth  in   1734, 

|»ri;ked  ^00.   In  form  it  rrtembles  a  bream, 

■■r  deep  fish  cut  in  the  middle.  The  mouth 

jnr  tnaiu,  and   contains  in  each  jaw    two 

I  ttnii,  with  sliarp  edges.      The  eyes  an 

\\  iielbre  each  is  a  small  semilunar  aper- 

I  itm  pectoral  fins  ore  very  smull,  and  placed 

itf  tMm.    The  color  of  the  back  is  dusky, 

dtppUd ;    tlie  belly  silvery ;    between  the 

aid  ibe  pectoral  fins  are  certain  streaks, 

laog  downwards.     The   skin    is   free  from 

It.    SVhen  Iwiled,  it  has  been  observed  lo 

into  a  ^luiinoui  J^lly>  resembling   boiled 

ijk  when   cold,   and    served    the    purposes 

cm   being  tried  on  paper  and    leather. 

of  lliis  fish  IS  uncommonly  rank  :  it 

ttkeU-fish.     The  sun-fish  of  the  Irish, 

ilns  of  (imelui,  differs  in  all  respects 

>Rf^S,  Kumamed  Siculus,  an  ancient 

r.L,  in  Sicily.    He  wrote  a 

if.  J,  Syria,  Media,  Greet*, 

land  (    jitu  I.-'' ;    and  it  is  sanl  that  he  vi- 

I  tiir  plaxr^  rneiiiioneil  in  his  histor)',  which 

t labor  of  (limy  years,     lie  is,  however, 

'  ilous  in   some  of  liii  narratives;   and 

I  loo  Jong  u|K>n  fabulous  reports  and 

"eul»;  while   events  of  the  greatest 

liistfity  are  treated  with   bn-vity, 

I  passed  over  in  silence.    He  lived 

of  Casar  and  Au!;ii!>tus,  and  spent 

I  at  Ilome  to  ptoctirv  informaiion,  and 

lih  bislory.     Tliis  im|ioriant  work, 

l«e  composed   in  Creek,  contained  foity 

tl  whwrli  ttrtTf  arv  only  fifieen  reinaininic. 

editions  are  tlml  of  Amileidam.  I74.S, 

,  folio,  and  llrync,  10  vols.  8vo.  1793. 

lh<    twenty-second  clans  in   I.in- 

I  ijralcffi,  consisting  of  plants  which, 

lite  6owen,  produce  male 


and  female  flowers  on  separate  roots.  These  last 
only  ripen  the  seeds;  but  require  for  that  pur- 
pose tlie  vicinity  of  a  male  plant ;  for  the  asper- 
sion or  sprinklint;  of  the  male  dust.  From  the 
seeds  of  the  female  flowers,  thus  impregnated,  are 
raised  both  male  and  female  plants.  The  plants 
in  the  class  dincia  are  therefore  all  either  male 
or  female,  on  separate  roots;  not  hermaphrodite, 
as  in  the  greater  number  of  classes ;  nor  with 
male  and  female  flowers  upon  one  root,  as  in  the 
class  monifcia.     See  Dotany. 

niUGENKS  of  ApoUonia,  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  held  a  considerable  rank  among  the  phi- 
losophers who  taught  in  Ionia  before  Socrates  ap- 
peared at  Athens.  He  was  the  scholar  and 
successor  of  Anaximenes,  and  in  some  measure 
rectified  his  master's  opinion  concerning  air  Ijeing 
the  cause  of  all  things.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  first  who  observed  that  air  was  capable  of 
condensation  and  rarefaction.  He  taught  witli 
Kreat  reputmion  at  Athens;  but  was  at  length 
banished  for  (he  freedom  of  bis  opinions,  lit 
died  about  A.A.C.  450. 

UiocENES  the  Cynic,  an  ancient  philosopher, 
the  son  of  a  banker  of  Sinope.  Being  banished 
with  his  father  for  coining  money,  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  studied  philosophy  umler  An- 
tisthenes.  Here  he  added  new  degrees  of  aus- 
terity to  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  and  never  did 
any  philosopher  carry  contempt  for  the  con- 
veniences of  life  so  far.  He  lodged  in  a  tub ; 
and  had  no  other  property  beside  his  slilfi',  wallet, 
and  wooden  bowl,  which  last  he  threw  away,  on 
seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
He  used  to  call  himself  a  vagabond,  who  had 
neither  bouse  nor  country  ;  was  obliged  to  beg 
was  ill  clothed,  and  lived  from  hand  to  raou-h 
Such  singularity  soon  gained  him  reputation  ;  aiid 
Alexander  the  Great  condescended  to  visit,  ihe 
philosopher  in  his  tub.  He  asked  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  which  he  could  oblige  him  :  '  Oe' 
out  of  my  sunshine'  was  the  only  answer  from 
the  philosopher.  The  conqueror  was  so  slrucic 
with  the  independence  of  mind  thus  exhibited, 
that  he  declared,  '  if  he  was  not  Alexander,  he 
would  choose  to  be  Diogenes."  In  reply  lo  one 
who  asked  at  what  time  he  ought  to  dioe,  Dio- 
genes said,  '  If  you  are  a  ridi  man,  when  you 
will;  if  you  are  poor,  wlieu  you  con.'  'Would 
you  be  revenged  'ipon  your  enemy,'  said  Diogenes, 
'be  virtuous,  that  he  may  have  nothing  to  say 
against  you.'  As  Diogenes  was  going  over  to  the 
island  of  .ll^gina,  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  who 
carried  him  into  Crete,  and  there  exposed  him  to 
sale.  He  answered  the  cner,  who  asked  him 
what  he  could  do,  that  '  he  knew  bow  to  com- 
mand men  :'  and  perceiving  Xeniades,  a  Corin- 
thian, going  by,  he  said,  '  Sell  me  to  that 
gentleman,  for  he  wants  a  master.'  Xeniades, 
struck  with  the  singularity  of  Diogenes,  bought 
him  and  carried  bim  to  Corinth,  ippoiniecl  him 
tutor  to  his  diildreo,  and  soon  entnisted  him 
with  the  management  of  his  house.  Diogenes's 
friends  being  desirous  of  redeeming  him,  •  Vou 
are  fools,'  said  be;  'the  lions  are  not  the  slaves 
of  those  who  feed  them,  but  they  are  the  servants 
of  the  lions."  Some  say  thai  Diop-nes  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  Xeniades's  ianuly ;  but 
Dio  Chrysostom  asserts  that  he  passed  the  wiolor 
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xt  Atlietu,  and  tlie  summer  at  Corinth.  He  died 
at  Corinlli  when  he  was  about  ninety  years  old  : 
but  authors  arc  not  agreed  either  as  to  the  time 
or  manrT  of  his  death.  The  account  of  Jerotn 
is,  tliat  as  he  was  going  to  the  Olympic  games,  a 
fever  seiied  him;  upon  which  he  lay  down  under 
a  tree,  and  refused  the  as<i^tatice  of  (hose  who 
accompanied  him.  '  Go  you  to  the  games,'  said 
he,  '  and  leave  me  to  contend  with  my  illness. 
If  I  conquer,  I  will  follow  you :  if  I  am  con- 
quered, I  shall  go  to  the  shades  below.'  He  des- 
patched himself  that  very  ni'^ht ;  faying,  that  '  he 
did  not  so  properly  die,  as  get  rid  of  his  fever.' 
He  had  for  his  disciples  Onesicrilus,  Phocion, 
Stilpo  of  Me^ra,  and  several  other  great  men. 
His  works  are  all  lost. 

DiocF.NCS,  sumamed  Laertius,  from  Lnerta  in 
Cilicia,  his  birth  place,  an  ancient  Greek  author, 
who  wrote  ten  books  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, still  extant.  In  what  age  he  flourished  is 
not  determined.  The  oldest  writers  who  mention 
him  are  Sopater  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  Hesychius 
Milesius,  who  lived  under  Justinian.  Diogenes 
often  mentions  Plutarch  and  Phavorinus;  and 
Menage  has  fixed  the  period  of  his  appearance  at 
the  time  of  Severtis,  or  about  A.  A.  C.  200.  He 
divided  his  Lives  into  books,  and  inscriVied  them 
to  a  learned  lady  of  the  Platonic  school,  as  he 
himself  intimates  in  his  Life  of  Plato.  There 
liave  been  several  editions  of  his  Lives  of  the 
Philosopherri;  but  the  best  is  that  printed  in  i 
vols.  4to.,  at  Amsterdam,  1693. 

DIOMKDES,  in  fabulous  history,  a  tyrant  of 
Thrace,  who  is  said  to  have  fed  his  horses  with 
the  flesh  of  men.  Hercules  killed  him,  and 
threw  him  to  be  eaten  by  his  own  carnivorous 
horses  ;  Hyginus  says  there  were  four  of  them, 
and  (hat  the  hero  afterwards  killed  them,  along 
with  Abderus,  their  groom. 

DiouEDEs  king  of  .Ktolia,  the  son  of  Tydeuj 
and  Ueiphyle,  one  of  the  bravest  of  tlie  Grecian 
chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  went  with  Ulysses 
to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nen'a  in  Troy;  and  assisted  in  murdering  Rhesus 
king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying  off  his  horses.  At 
his  return. from  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
where  his  companions  plundered  llie  country, 
and  lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.  During  his  long 
absence,  his  wife  /Lgiale  had  prostilnlvd  herself 
to  Cometes,  one  of  her  servants.  This  was  at- 
tributed to  the  resentment  of  \'enus,  whom  Dio- 
roedes  had  wounded  in  a  battle  before  Troy. 
He  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country, 
which  was  the  neat  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  the  at- 
tempts of  his  wife  lo  take  away  his  life,  hastened 
his  departure.  He  cume  to  that  part  of  Italy 
which  hat  been  called  .Miigiia  (.Inecia,  whure  he 
built  a  city,  which  he  called  Artryrippa,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Duunus.  he  king  of  liie 
country.  He  died  ihere  in  extronie  old  a;je  ;  or, 
according  lo  n  certain  tradition,  he  [icrished  by 
the  hand  of  hiA  r:i(lier-in-Uw.  His  death  was 
frcally  lamented  by  his  i-onipuiiiniis,  who,  in  the 
excess  of  Ihcir  grief,  wen-  changed  into  birds  rc- 
•einliling  swuns.  'Iliese  lunl*  took  fliglit  into  a 
iiei)thb<)u>ing  uIoimI  in  the  Adrinlir,  and  liecainp 
ri.'warkable  for  ihr  i;imt:iies>  with  which  ihey  ap- 


proached the  Gieeks,  and  for  the 
which  they  shunned  all  other  natioos.  < 
called  the  birds  of  Diomedes.   Altars  < 
to  Diomedes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  whick  I 
mentions  at  Timavus. 

DIOMEDIA,  in  ornithology,  a  I 
ing  to  the  order  of  aiiseres.     Thel 
the  superior  mandible  is  crooked  ill 
and  the  lower  one  is  truncated ;  the  i 
oval,  open,  a  little  prominent,  and  [ 
sides.  'There  are  four  species :  the  prin 

1.  D.  demersa,  has   no  quill-T 
wings ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toe*,  i 
gether  by  a  membrane.     It  is  (he  bla 
of  Edwards,  about  the  size  of  a  goOH^  I 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Il  i 
cellenl  swimmer  and  diver ;   but  bop 
ters  in  a  strange  aukward  •"■■>"■•' "nl 
and,   if  hurried,  stumbles 
quently  runs  for  some  distau  .  ..    .   .  ^u 
making  use  of  the  wings  till  it  caa  i 
upright  posture,  crying  out  at  the  i 
a  goose,  but  in  a  much  hoarser  voice.  i| 
to  clamber  some  way  up  the  locks  f 
make  the  nest;  in  doing  which,  il  ball 
served  to  assist  with  the  bill.    The  i 
in  number,  white,  as  large  as  thote  i 
and  reckoned  delicious  eating,  at  IcaHI 
so  a:  the  Cape,  where  they  are  bn 
numbers  for  that  purpose.    At  tfaisptaetl 
are  often  seen  kept  time ;  but  in  gen 
not  survive  the  conhnement  many  i 

3.  D.  exiilans,  has  pennated  wingi^l 
toes  on  each  foot.     It  is  the  alhattOM  < 
wards ;  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  pehcMl 
birds  are  found  in  the  ocean  betwixt  Ae  I 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  I 
often  seen  in  vast  flocks  in  Kamls'.'iitk], 
adjacent  islands,  about  the  end  t>i  .luui,  «lj 
they  arc   called  great  gulls;  but  itisi' 
the  bay  of  Penichinensi,  the  whole  i 
Kamlschatka,  the  Kurile  Isles,  and  lialt 
ring ;  for  on  the  eastern  cuasbi  of  the  ial| 
are  scarce,  a  single  straggler  only  app 
and  then.     Their  chief  motive  for 
these  places  seems  to  be  plenty  of  food ;  I 
arrival  is  a  sure  presage  of  shoals  of  fiikf 
At  their  &rst  coming  they  are  very  lean,  I 
grow  immensely  &t.    "They  are  very  i 
and  will  often  swallow  a  salmon  of  fem  l 
pounds  weight;   but   as   they  eaiUMM 
whole  of  il  into  their  stomach  at  oaet,  i 
the  tail  end  will  often  remain  out  of  ik*  i 
and  tlie  natives,  tinding  the  bird  in  ihu  i 
easily  knock  it  on  the  head  on  tlie  spot. 
the  middle  of  August  they  migrate 
They  ore  often  taken  by  a  hook  baiuil 
hsli,  not  for  the  s;ikc  of  their  fle<h  (it  I 
and   unsavory )  but  on  account  of  the  I 
a  particular  p.irl  of  which  is  blown  up  < 
der,  and  serves  as  a  thiii  "i  ' nov  up  i 
ing.     Of  the  bones,  •  <n. 

See,  are  made.    Win:.  >«y  i 

»>lvcs  stoutly  with  tlie  bill.  Thiir  cty  H  Im" 
and  disagreeable,  not  unlike  the  bn}a(af* 
ass.  The  hree<ling  place*  of  tli*  alhauoa^  '  <■ 
all  in  the  nortlieni  hemisphere.  Iuv«  Mil|«bMi 
pointed  out ;  but  we  are  ccruin  of  that  tut^ 
plying  in  the  touthein,  «it.  PatagOMtt  Mi  TMI" 
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i;  ta  this  last  place  ihey  come  about 

I  of  September  or  beginaiug  of  October, 

other  birds,  in  great  abundsDce.    The 

an  made  on  the  ground  with  earth,  are 

1  in  shape,  a  foot  in  height,  indented  at  top. 

[is  larger  than  that  of  a  goose,  four  inches 

ilf  1  nz,  white,  marked  with  dull  spots  at 

end,  and  is  thought  to  be  good  food, 

nerer   growing   hard    with    boiling. 

Ilw  female  is   sitting,   the  male  is  con- 

f  on  the  wing,  and  supplies  her  with  food : 

diis  time  they  are  so  tame  as  to  suffer 

lltcs  to  be  shored  off  the  nest  wliile  their 

I  taken  from  them ;  but  their  chief  destruc- 

from  the  hawk,  which,  the  moment 

lit  gets  off  the  nest,   darts  thereon,  and 

»ilh  the  egg.    The   albatross   itself 

bas  its  enemy,  being  greatly  persecuted 

I  onjlhc  wmg  by  the  dark  gray  gull,  called 

I  bird  attacks  it  on  all  sides,  but  par- 

deavoursto  get  beneath,  which  is  only 

I  by  the  first  settling  on  the  water;  and 

«h«3r  do  not  frequently  fly  at  a  great  dis- 

ffiocD  the  sur^ce,  except  obliged  so  to  do 

*  I  winds  or  other  causes.     As  soon  as  the 

rue  able  t?  remove  from  the  nest,  the  peo- 

jtake  potsetsion,  and  hatch  their  young  in 

It  is  probable  that  they  pass  from  one 

Tihe  globe  to  another  according  to  the  sea- 

Ung  now  and  then  met  with  by  different 

;  at  various  limes  in  intermediate  places. 

feod  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  small  marine 

KU,  especuilly  of  the  mollusca:  or  blubber 
u  well  as  flying  fbh. 
DN,  the  son  of  Ilipparinus,  a  Syracusan, 
I  lor  his  power  and  abilities.  He  was  re- 
to  Uiony«iu$H  and  often  joined  with  the 
her  PUto  (who  at  his  request  had  come 
t  at  the  tyrant's  court),  in  advising  him 
'  aside  tht  supreme  power.  His  great  po- 
jily  rendered  him  odious  m  the  eyes  of  the 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  There  he 
1  numerous  fon^e,  and  resolved  to  free 
country  from  tyranny  This  he  easily  ef- 
1  on  account  of  his  popularity.  He  entered 
Ipoit  cf  Syracuse  with  only  two  ships ;  and  in 
diys  reduced  iiniler  Im  power  an  empire 
i  had  already  sulitisted  for  fifty  years,  and 
(licb  was  guarded  by  .jOO  ships  of  war,  and 
bp*c  100,000  troops.  Tlie  tyrant  fled  to  Co- 
iMh,  and  Dion  kept  the  power  in  his  own 
■wh,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambition  of  some 
rdtt  friends  of  Dionysius  :  but  he  was  shame- 
I  betrayed  and  murdered  by  one  of  his  fa- 
fr>ends  called  Callicrates,  or  Callippus, 
I  before  the  Christian  era. 
B«  Cassii'S  a  native  of  Nicira  in  Qithynia. 
^fclher'i  name  was  Aprnnianus.  He  was 
I  lo  the  gmlest  offices  of  slate  in  the  Roman 
■(lira  by  PertiDax,  and  his  three  successors. 
[«  was  lulurally  food  of  study,  and  he  improved 
nMctf  by  unwearied  application.  He  was  ten 
Up  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
^■•i  which  he  published  in  eighty  books,  after 
i^BarioiK  i  mployment  of  twelve  years  in  coro- 
Bti'  :>  valuable  history  began  with  the 

.IS  in  Italy,  and  was  carried  down 
of  Alexander   Sevetus.    The  first 
I  aM  totally  lost ;  die  twenty  fol- 


lowing, that  is  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fiffy. 
fourth,  remain  entire ;  the  si.x  following  are 
mutilated ;  and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess 
of  the  last  twenty.  In  the  compilation  of  this 
extensive  history,  Dion  proposed  Thucydides  for 
a  model,  but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his 
imitation.  His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
his  narrations  are  judiciously  managed,  and  his 
reflections  learned ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  is 
credulous,  and  the  bigoted  slave  of  partiality, 
satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against  the  re- 
publican priuciples  of  Brutus  und  Cicero,  and 
extols  the  cause  of  Cssar.  Seneca  is  the  object 
of  his  satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  debauched 
and  licentious  in  his  morals. 

DION.'tA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  sensitive 
plants  lately  discovered.    It  belongs  to  tlie  order 
monogynia,  in  the  decaiidria  class.    There  is  but 
one  genus  as  yet  known :  viz.  D.  muscipuia,  or 
A'enus's  fly-trap.     Every  one  skilled  in  natural 
history  knows,  that   the   sensitive   plants   close 
their   leaves,  and   bend    their   joints,  upon   die 
least  touch  (see  Mimosa);  but  no  desi;in  of  na- 
ture has  yet  appeared  to  us  from  these  surprising 
motions :   they  soon   recover  themselves  again, 
and  their  leaves  are  expanded  as  before.     But 
the  didnxa  shows  that  nature  may  have  some 
view   towards   its  nourishment,  in   forming  the 
upper  joint  of  its  leaf  like  a  machine  to  catch 
food;  u|)un  the  middle  of  this  lies  the  bait  for 
the  unhappy  insect  that  becomes  its  prey.    Many 
minute  red  glands  that  cover  its  inner  surface, 
and  which  discharge  a  smell  of  carrion,  tempt  the 
poor  animal  to  taste  them;  and  the  instant  these 
tender  parts  are  irriUite<l  by  its  feet,  the  two 
lobes  rise  up,  grasp  it  fast,  luck  the  two  rows  of 
spines   together,  and  squeeze  it  to  death.     And 
lest  the  strong  efforts  for  life,  in  the  creature  thus 
taken,  should  serve  to  disengage  it,  three  small 
erect  spines  are  Axed  near  the  middle  of  each 
lobe  among  the  glands,  that  effectually  put  an 
end  to  all  its  struggles.     Nor  do  the  lobes  ever 
open  again,  while  the   dead   animal   continues 
there.     The  plant,  however,  cannot  distinguish 
an  animal  frpm  a  general  substance;  for,  if  we 
introduce  a  straw  or  a  pin  between  the  lobes,  it 
will  grasp  it  full  as  fast  as  if  it  was  an   insect. 
It  grows  in  North  America,  in  about  35^  lat.  N., 
in   wet   shady  places,  and   flowers   in  July  and 
August.     The    largest   leaves   are    about  three 
inches   long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the 
lobes,  the  glands  of  those  exposed  to  thi  rca  are 
of  a  beautifiil  red  color ;  but  those  in  liis  shade 
are  p.ite,  and  inclining  to  green.     Tbe  roots  are 
squamous,  sending  forth  but  few  fibres,  and  are 
peiennial.     The  leaves  are  numerous,  inclining 
to  bend  downwards,  and  are  placed  in  a  circular 
order;  they  are  jointed  and  succulent;  the  lower 
joint,  which  is  a  kind  of  stalk,  is  flat,  loogisb, 
two  edged,  and  inclining  to  heart-shaped.     Id 
some  varieties  they  are  serrated  on  the  edgea 
near  the  top.    The  upper  joint  consists  of  two 
lobes  ;  each  Inbe  is  of  a  serai-oval  form,  witli  its 
margins  furnished  with  stiff  hairs  likt  eye-brows, 
which  embrace  or  lock  in  each  other  wlien  they 
close.     The  upper  surfaces  of  the   lolxa  are 
covered  with  small   red  glands;  each  of  which 
appears,  when    highly    magnified,  like  a  com- 
pressed arbutus-betry,     If  the  fly,  eacloeed  in 
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these  lobes,  can  be  forced  out  so  as  ool  to  strain 
(he   lobes,  they  expand  again ;   but  if  force  is 
used  to  open  them,  so  strong  has  nature  formed 
the  spring  of  their  6bres,  that  one  of  the  lobes 
will  generally  snap  off  rather  than  yield.    The 
stalk  is   about   six   inches  high,  round,  smooth, 
and  without  leaves ;  ending  in  a  spike  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  milk-white,  and  stand  on  foot- 
stalks, at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  little  painted 
bractea  or  flower  leaf.     The  soil   in   which   it 
grows,  as  appears  from   what  comes  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants  when  they  are  brought  over, 
il  a  black,  light  mould,  intermixed  with  white 
Kind,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  our  moorish 
heaths.    Being  a  swamp  plant,  a  northern  aspect 
will  be  properest  for  it  at  first,  to  keep  it  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  in  winter,  till  we 
are  acquainted  with  what  cold  weaOier  it  can  en- 
dure, it  will  be  necessary  to  shelter  it  with  a  bell 
glass,  such  as  is  used  for  melons.    -This  should 
be  covered  with  straw  or  a  mat  in  hard  frosts. 
By  this  means  several  of  these  plants  have  been 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  a  very  vigorous 
itate.    Its  sensitive  quality  will  be  found  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  tlie 
vigor  of  the  plant.     Our  summers  are  not  warm 
enough  to  ripen  the  seed ;  or  possibly  we  are  not 
vet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  it. 
To    try    further    experiments    on    its    sensitive 
powers,  some  of  the  plants  might  be  placed  in 
pots  of  light  moorish  earth,  set  in  pans  of  water, 
m  an  airy  stove  in  summer;  where  the  heat  of 
such  a  situation,  being  like  that  of  its  native 
country,  will  make  it  surprisingly  active. 

DlONYSIA,  iu  Grecian  antiquity,  solemnities 
m  honor  of  Bacchus,  sometimes  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Urgia ;  and  by  the  Romans  Bac- 
chanalia and  Liberalla. 

DlUNVSIACA,  in  antiquity,  a  designation 
given  to  plays  and  all  manner  of  sports  acted  on 
the  sta;;e :  because  play-houses  were  dedicated 
to  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus,  one  of  the  deities  of 
sports. 

DIONYSirS  I.  from  a  private  secretary  be- 
came general  and  tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  all 
Sicily.  He  patronised  learning  and  men  of  let- 
ters, and  made  his  court  the  resott  of  many  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  Greece.  He  was 
also  himself  a  poet;  and  having,  by  bribes, 
gained  the  prize  for  tragedy  at  Athens,  he  in- 
dulged himself  so  iniiiiuderalely  at  table  from 
excess  of  joy  that  he  died  of  tlie  debauch,  A.  A.  C. 
386.  Some  authors,  however,  say  he  was  poi- 
soned by  his  physicians. 

DiCNTSii'i^  it.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a 
greater  tyrant  than  his  father:  his  subjects  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  Corinlliiiins  for  succour ; 
and  Timolenn  thHr  general  having  conquered 
the  tyrant,  he  fled  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  kei-p  a  school  for  subsistence.  He 
died  A.A.C.  3-13. 

UioNVsii^s,  sumamed  Halicamasseus,  or  (he 
llalicarnas)ian,  a  celebrated  historian,  ami  one  of 
the  most  judicious  critics  of  aniiquiiy.  He  was 
born  at  Hnlicartiaxsus ;  and  went  to  Home  after 
the  lialtle  of  Actium,  where  he  staid  twenty-two 
years  lo  the  reign  of  AugiiMiis.  He  there  com- 
posed In  Greek  his  History  of  the  Roman  Anti- 
qitiiie«,  10  twf  nly  book*  of  which  the  first  eleven 
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only  are  now  lemaining.    IVre  are 
extant  several  of  his  critical  woiks. 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  author  n  thvi 
ford,  in  1704,  in  Greek  aod  Lalio,  \ij  I>. 
son. 

DioNrsius,  sumamed    Periegetcs,  a 
geographer,  to  whom  is  attributed  i  (*( 
or  Survey  of  the  Earth,  in  Gtttk  ?««». 
suppose  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
but  Scaliger  and  Saumasius  place  him 
reign  of  Severus,  or  Marcus  Aiirelius. 
many  other  works,  but  his  Periegesis  u  til 
one  we  have  remaining ;  the  best  and  OM 
edition  of  which  is  that  improved  wilhM 
illustrations  by  Hill. 

DioNvsitis,  the  Areopagite,  ms  b«l 
educated  at  Athens.  He  went  aflerwi 
Heliopolis  in  Kgypt;  where,  if  we  nay 
some  writers  of  his  life,  he  saw  thatexliaa 
eclipse  which  happened  atour  Saviom^j 
and  was  urged  by  some  uncommoD  Of 
cry  out,  Aut  Deus  Natunc  patitur,  wt « 
tiente  dolet :  '  Either  the  God  of  Nuom 
or  condoles  with  him  who  does.'  At  M 
to  Athens  he  was  elected  into  the  ea«ita 
pagiis,  whence  his  title.  About  A.  D.| 
embraced  Christianity  (Acts  svii.  34V 
some  say,  was  appointed  first  bishop  of 
by  St.  Paul.  He  is  supposed  to  ha«e  I 
martyrdom  ;  but  whether  under  Domitt^ 
jan,  or  Adrian,  is  uncertain.  We  have  j 
remaining  under  his  name,  but  what  | 
great  reason  to  believe  spuriooo. 

DJOOJOCAllTA,  a  considerable 
European  settlement  of  the  island 
ated  on  a  navigable  stream.  It  is  the 
the  sultan  of  Mataram,  who  has  a 
three  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded 
wet  ditch  with  draw-bridges,  and  del 
100  pieces  of  cannon.  Within  its 
lake,  on  which  stands  an  ancient 
is  entered  by  a  long  and  spacious 
the  water.  A  guard  of  300  AmaiMM, 
of  petty  chieftains,  are  said  to  be  Ir 
botn  to  a  military  and  domestic  UCel 
armed  with  spears,  and  are  excellent 
This  [)lace  was  taken  by  a  coup  de 
the  British,  in  1812. 

DIOI'HANTINE  PBOBLE»u.in 

certain   questions   relatini;    to   »qu«(C 

numbers,    and    right-angled    triaoglc*, 

nature  of  which  was  determinineu  h4 

nus.  I 

DIOPTRIC,  ad,  J      Gt,    &Mmd 

Uiop'tiiical,  iidj.    ^  fording  a  meii^ 

Dior'TRtrs,  n.  >.     J  sight ;  a>si«ttiM 

in  the  view  of  distant  objects ;  >  baa 

science  of  optics.  ] 

Being   esccUcDily    well    (sraithotl    «it| 

^aiMs,  be  bad  not  tMcn  sblc  to  tc* 


WUH   % 

ibte  iJ 
iof  J^i 


View  the  asperiuee  of  the  mooo  tll^ 
glm,  and  venture  at  thx  propoitioa  af  1 
their  thtdon.  Morr't  Antid.  i 

UiomRics  ;  of  lia,  through,  ctni 
see  ;  sumelimes  called  also  Anach 
trine  of  refracted  vision.  A  branch  of  I 
of  optic*.     The  ancients  treateil  du 
t«ct  and  reflected  vision;  but  ol\ 
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\iicn»lcd^  WIS  very  Ttnperffct.     An  early 
lijr  "ti  refraction,  in  nine  uooks,  was  written 
.y   J.  Iljpiista  Porta;  but  Kepler  was  the  first 
rkko  eluL-idated  this  subject  in  any  great  degree, 
w-ing  demonstrated  the  properties  of  spherical 
Tery  accurately,  in  a  treatise   published 
1611.     After  Kepler,  Galileo  introduced 
doctrine  into  his  Letters ;  as  also  an  Exami- 
of  the  Preface  of  Johannes  Pena  upon 
lid's  Optics,  concerning  llie  use  of  Optics  in 
r«Boniy.     Dei  Cartes  also  wrote  a  treatise  on 
i«Kitrics,  commonly  annexed  to  his  Principles 
S^ilowphy,  one  of  his  best  works:  in  which 
ime  doctrine  of  vision  is  more  distinctly  ex- 
Tir>l  than  by  any  former  writer,  and  in  which 
ini:iiijed  the  law  of  refraction,  discovered  by 
II,  ilious-h  tlie  name  of  the  inventor  is  sup- 
J     Here  are  also  laid  down  the  properties 
lli|'tical  and    hyperbolical  lenses,  with  the 
<ni.. .   of  grinding  glasses.     Dr.   Barrow  has 
ted  on  Dioplncs  in  a  brief  but  very  ele{:aiit 
in  his  Optical  Lectures,  read  at  Cam- 
There  are  also  lluygent's  Dioptrics,  an 
<r«llccit  work  of  its  kind.     Molyneux's  Diop- 
•   heavy   and    dull    work.      Ilartsoekers 
de    Dioptrique,   Cheiubin's    Dioptrique 
re,  et  De  \'ision  Parfeile,  David  Gregory's 
U  of  Dioptrics,  Traber's  Nervus  Opticus, 
SUhn's  Oculus  Artihcialis  Teledioptricus. 
Smith's  Optics   is  a  complete  work  of  its 
'     W'olfius  s  Dioptrics  are  contained  in  his 
mu  ,M;iiii'  -io«  Universalis.     Harris's  Op- 
,  UcHi.-iiT-  ii|.iii-<,  and  the  second   volume 
II  wiv  s   Naiur.il   Philo5ophy,  may  also  be  ad- 
nTi.i-ouily  consulted.    Ilie  Treatise  on  Optics, 
i«l  lia  I  )nlical  Lectures  of  Newton,  contain  an 
cnuiii  ii(  inesliinable  experiments  and  reason- 
I  III  ihis  Kience:  and   Mr.  Dollond's  disco- 
of  achtomauc  ^Ia<se5,  by  which  colors  are 
>uti;|   in  refractini;  telescopes,  has   been  of 
Wat  iniportance  to  ttiis  branch  of  optics.     S*c 

THO'SIS,  n.i.  Gr.  ^<ap9w«ic,  of  ttofoom 

-iraicrlrt.     Achirurgical    operation,  by 

■tci  rrooked  or  distorted  members  are  restored 

Eii  primitive  and  regular  shape. 

OSCOREA,   in   iKitauy,  a  genus  of   the 

order    and    dicccia  class  of    plants; 

natural  '.nier  eleventh, sarmentacec.     Male  Cii. 

coR.  none.     Feirjilc  cal.  scxpartite: 

tie ;  CAPS,  tnlocular  and  compressed  ; 

'"^  thcj«  are  two  membranaceous  seeds.    There 

*"  "ftom  species,  of  which  the  only  remarkable 

'"*   ««  ihe  D.  bttlbifera,   or  the  yam.     It  has 

^**5«lar  winzed  stalks,  which  trail   upon  Ihe 

[  fcT*'*'*^'  eticnd  far,  and  frequently  put  out  roob 

">^  *Jieu  joints  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground, 

''     '    '  .nltiplied.    The  roots 

n  of  both  the  Indies; 

ic    ••r-^i    wuiiii    islands,    make    the 

;  of  the  negroes'  foci.     The  plant  is 

jt" ^^i-^Jeq  to  have  been  brought  from  tlie  East  to 

,      ^^*t»t  Indies;  for  it  has  never  been  observed 

jL     - '"•w  wild   in  any  pari  of  America;  but,  in 

I  ,    *'*lani|  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 

^      •"»   il  grows  in  tlie  woods,  and  there  are  in 

'''*^    plarps  m.Tiiy  ilifTerenl  species.     It  is  pro- 

•"^^^ted  by  fulling;  the  root  in  pieces,  observing 

*"  "^^  ^  an  eye  in  each,  as  in  planting  pola- 
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toes.  One  plant  will  produce  three  or  four 
large  roots.  The  skin  of  these  rooti  is  pretty 
thick,  rough,  unequal,  covered  with  many  stringy 
fibres  or  filaments,  and  of  a  violet  color,  ap- 
proachinc  to  black.  The  inside  is  white  and  of 
the  consistence  of  red  beet.  It  resembles  the 
potatoe  in  its  mealiness,  but  isof  a  closer  texture. 
vVhen  raw,  the  yams  are  viscous  and  clammy  ; 
when  roasted,  or  boiled,  they  afford  very  nou- 
rishing food ;  and  are  of>en  preferred  to  bread 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  on  account 
of  their  hghtne>s  and  facility  of  digestion.  When 
first  dug  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots  are  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry ;  after  which,  they  are  either 
put  in  sand,  dry  garrets,  or  casks ;  where,  if  kept 
from  moisture,  they  may  be  preserved  whole 
years  without  being  spoiled  or  diminished  in 
their  goodness.  The  root  commonly  weighs  two 
or  three  pounds ;  though  some  yams  have  been 
found  upwards  of  twenty  pounds  weight. 

DIOSCORIDES,  a  physician  of  Anazarba,  in 
Cilicia,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  lie  was 
originally  a  soldier;  but  afterwards  he  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  Medi- 
cinal Herbs.     See  Botany. 

DIOSCURI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  irovpot, 
the  children,  Aio(,  of  Jupiter. 
They  are  often  borne  on  the 
medals  of  the  Roman  consuls, 
and  generally  appear,  as  in 
the  annexed  dii^ram,  on 
horse-back,  armed  with  spears, 
and  with  helmets  surmrmnted 
with  stars. 

DIOSCURIA,  I'mnovfia,  in  antiquity,  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  was 
observed  by  the  Cyreneans,  but  more  especially 
by  the  people  of  Sparta,  the  birth-place  of  these 
heroes.  Ine  solemnity  was  full  of  mirtli,  being 
at  a  time  wherein  they  shared  plentifully  of  the 
gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselves  with 
sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches  made  a  part. 

DIOSMA,  African  spirsa,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants  : 
COR.  pentapetalous ;  nectarium  crown-shaped, 
above  the  jgermen:  caps,  live,  coalited:  seeds 
hooded.  'There  are  nine  species,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are, 

1.  D.  hirsuta,  with  narrow  hairy  leaves;  a 
very  handsome  ihrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
five  or  six  feet.  The  stalks  are  of  a  fine  coral 
color,  the  leaves  come  out  alternately  on  every 
side  of  the  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  small  clusters  at  tlie  end  of  the  shoots,  and 
are  of  a  white  color.  They  are  succeeded  by 
starry  seed-vessels,  having  five  comers  ;  in  each 
of  which  comers  is  a  cell,  containing  one  smooth, 
shiniug,  oblong,  black  seed ;  these  seed-vessels 
abound  with  a  resin  which  emits  a  grateful 
scent,  as  does  also  the  whole  plant 

2.  D.  opposilifolia,  with  leave!  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet ;  the  branches  are  slender,  and  produced 
from  the  stem  very  irreti^ularly  ;  the  flowers  are 
produce)]  at  Ihe  ends  of  the  branches,  between 
the  leaves ;  the  plants  continue  lung  in  flower, 
and  make  a  fioe  appearance,  intermixed  with 
other  exotics  id  the  open  air. 
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OtOS  NoMBRc  Dr,  a  town  of  Mmco,  oa 
the  road  from  the  mines  of  Sombrerete  to  Du- 
lanifo.     It  contains  6B00  inhabitants. 

1)I(>SZEGII,  a  large  market  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Bihar,  thirty  miles  S.  S.  W 
of  Zathmar. 

DIOSPOI-ITES  NoMos,  a  division  of  The- 
bai»,  or  the  Higher  Ejfypl,  to  di9tin<^ish  it  from 
another  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta ;  south 
of  the  Nomos  Thinites,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Nile. 

DIOSPYROS,  the  Indian  date-plum,  a  genus 
of  liie  diiBcia  order  and  polygamia  class  of 
plants;  natural  order  eiRhteenth,  bicomes  .  cai., 
hermaphrodite  and  quudnfid :  cor.  urceolated 
and  quadrifid;  stam.  eight;  S.TT1..  quadrihil: 
■ERRT  octospcrinous.  There  are  two  species,  vii. 

1.  D.  lotus  which  is  supposc<i  tn  be  a  native 
of  Africa,  from  whence  it  was  transplanted  into 
several  parts  of  Italy,  and  also  into  the  south  of 
France.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
the  lotus  with  which  Ulysses  and  his  conipa- 
Dions  were  said  to  have  been  enchanted,  and  which 
nude  those  who  cat  of  it  forget  their  country 
and  relations.  In  the  warm  parts  of  r.uropc 
this  tree  grows  to  the  heiijhl  of  thirty  feet. 

2.  I).  Virviniana,  pinshamin,  pensiinon,  or 
pichumon  plum,  is  a  native  of  America,  but 
particularly  of  V'irjfinia  and  Carolina.  The 
seeils  of  this  sort  have  been  frequently  imported 
into  Britain,  and  the  Ireei  are  common  in  many 
nurseries  about  London.  It  rises  to  twelve  nr 
fourteen  feet;  hut  |;e(iuratly  divides  into  many 
irregular  trunks  near  tlip  ground,  so  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  sec  a  handsome  liec  of  this  sort. 
Thougli  plenty  of  fruit  is  produced  on  tliese 
trees,  it  never  conies  to  perfection  in  tliis 
country.  In  America  the  inhabitants  preserve 
the  fruit  till  it  is  rotten,  as  is  practised  with 
medlars  in  England,  when  they  are  esteemed 
very  pleasiint.  Botli  species  are  propajnted  by 
seeds,  and  the  plants  require  to  l>e  treate^l  ten- 
derly while  young ;  but  when  theyan*  grown  up, 
they  resist  tlie  greatest  colli  of  this  country. 

DIP,  V. a.,  v.n.  k  n.t,  }     Goth,  ilupptn  ;  Sax. 

Dip'cHicK,  n.(.  (dopen;    Dutch   doo- 

ftne;  Tcut.  tauffen :  Hindoo  duba,  from  Or. 
fvirru.  To  immerse  ;  put  into  a  liquid  ;  wet ; 
and,  figuratively,  to  be  deeply  involveil  in  any 
affair,  and  to  eiiKai:e  as  a  pledge.  As  a  neuter 
verb  to  sink  ;  entrr ;  imtnerce:  as  a  substantive 
it  is  applied  by  miners  to  t!ie  diri-ction  of  coal- 
shafts  and  minerals  (see  p.  268 1.  and  by  scientific 
men  to  the  depression  of  a  part  of  the  horizon, 
the  needle  of  the  compass,  &c.  Dip-chick  tiic 
example  explains. 

Who,  Sipiting  all  bis  faults  in  liiftr  aflfectiuD, 
Work  like  iht  spring  that  lumrtb  wuod  u>  ttonc, 
Cooveft  hit  ^yves  (u  |^rai:t.*ft.  ShaJujMurr, 

DipeUek  it  to  atmti  of  bu  tliviD(  lad  Uulenei*. 

And  ibvuKti  not  moftal,   ypt  »  cold    ■hnddrrinf 
dew 
Ai/K  nir  til  o'er,  u  when  \h»  wratli  of  Javo 
Sp<'«ka  ihuuder.  MJtim. 

T<j  Im'  bapUiod,  k  to  be  Sfpt4  IB  »*t«r ;  mcupho- 
wslljr.  In  be  (ilii^td  iD  aOictiont. 


In  Richanl'a  lime,  I  doobt.  ba  «■■  *  bait  tt  k  i 
the  relioUiun  i>f  the  tommooa.  Difim. 

tta  careful  itill  of  the  mato  chaaee,  ay  ■•;  ' 
Put  out  the  |iriacipal  in  truaty  liaada. 
Live  on  the  uae,  and  never  d^  tKj  baAi 

U, 

Wbeti  men  are  once  Hfi,  what  vUh  Ika  i 

menu  of  iriue,  custom,  fiuility.  aad  tkamt  ti  i 
partini;  from  wliat  they  have  prca  thill ualw  ^ 
they  go  on  till  they  are  stifled.  t'Etnm 

So  fishes,  rising  from  the  maia, 
Taa  aoar  with  moistened  wings  OA  hi^  i 

Tlie  moisture  dried,  they  ^ak  aca*** 
And  dip  their  winp  again  to  ty>  i»^ 

The  kindred  ana  thall  in  their  pTMH  OMIfH* 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  ttrtag  ch*  Iff*.     f<- 

The  vulture  dipping  in  Pmmethrua*  fide. 
His  bloody  beak  with  hi>  torn  liver  djiU. 

C-mA 
The  persons  to  lie  baptised  may  tr  rliyis'l  ii  •« 

and  such  an  immersion  or  dippirt'i 

thrice,  according  to  the  canon. 
Crowd  rnund  her  baths,  and,  lf<- 

Ilndasped  their  sandals,  and  thri. 

Dip  with  giiy  {c.tr  the  shudiL-ric. 

And  quick  retract  it  to  the  ir:::  <  <i  ^  -i'.        Ch 

In  nautical  observations  it  h  D^'cea«JrT  u>  I 
dopreaaioD  or  dip  of  the  sea.  to  correct  thtf 
altitude  of  an  observed  object.  Dr,  i 

DIPETALOUS.    adj.      Aic    and 
Having  two  tlonrcr  leaves. 

DIPlIT'liONr;,  n.  t.     Fr.  dipMkot»sl 
and    Span,    diflonf^n ;    Lat.    d^Jut 
tt^oyyof,  from  ji£,  double,  and  fOo-^ 

Wc  Hcr  how  many  ditpuus  the  limpU  «a4  i 
ous    nature   of  vdwitU  created    among 
and    DOW  it   Iia«   ht^ol   iiic  mistake  < 
ihvmfi ;  all  that  are  properly  to  are  •ylUbiM« 
diphfhongtt    as    is  lolcodcd  to    b«    aigftitM  \ 
word.  Hotder'i  EUmm^tf^ 

Make  a  diphthong  of  t}:c  second  eia  and  i 
of  their  txiiag  two  lyllaUea,  and  the  ob)«ctaool 

«  DiPUTnoNOS  are  distinguished  by  loiw 
ihors  into  those  that  regard  the  ey*-  .uiJ  S< 
that  regard  the  ear ;  but  a  more  ace  < . 
tion  was  lon^  ago  made  by  that  ei" 
niariaii,    Mr.   Uuiidiman,    into  pro^wr  atnl  < 
proiM;r.     A  third  class,  however,  seema  ts  I 
in  tlie   English  language,  which  may  be 
neutral.      1.   Improper  diphthongs,   an 
wherein  only  one  of  the  voweli  is  i 
othfr  being   sunk ;  as  le   and  ce  In 
and  ea,  ei,  eo,  le,  ou,  oe.  ue,  and 
Enijlish  language.     The  Ijatins 
two  vowels  m  their  diphthongs  ae  or  m,i 
much  as  we  do ;  only  that  the 
much  weaker  than  the  other,  ihoagb  ibei 
was  made  with  all  the  delicacy  imac 
Neutral  diphtliongi    arc  tliosc  comb 
vowels,  wherein  (ithcr  a  new  sotinil, 
from  that  of  both,  ukes  place,  or  neillMf  i 
is  sounded  ;  fur   instance,    (be  sound 
people,  is  quit«  ilitfrnnt  from  that  of  (9  m  j 
pardy,  or  of  either  of  tlie  vowel*  <«p«nt*:  I 
the   apparent   diphtlioug,    or  diphtMD|  W  < 
eye,  as  otlicrv  style  it,  ur,  in  rogue, 
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I  former  of  these 
oo,  wherein  the 
>und  of  tlie  rowels,  instead  of  being 
I,  tike  that  of  aa,  is  chan-^  to  that 
(.  The  diphthong  oe,  in  shoe,  also 
i  thu  class,  with  many  otiirre.  3. 
iphthongs,  are  such  as  include  the 
olh  the  compcoent  vowels,  though  still 
liable;  luco  as  au,  eu,  and  ei,  in 
i  ai,  10,  ay,  eu,  ey,  oi,  and  ou,  in 

IB,  •.  I.     The  inner  plate  or  lamina 

f   in  UMttomy,   the  soft   meditullium, 
(ly  lubitance,  which  lies  between  the 
»  of  the  booe«  of  the  cranium. 
'MA,  »,  ».      Fr.  diplomi ;  from  Gr. 
See  the  article  following. 

Im  nrrivfd  from  Rdiabur^haod  Aberdeen 
btd  dipUima.  Aradrntical  bnnour«  would 
ralnr,  if  they  wrrr  alwmyj  bestowed  with 
leiiL  JoAAitm'f  Life  vf  WatU^ 

A  is  peculiariy  used  for  an  instrument 
giren  by  colleges,  societies,  Sec,  to 
or  physicians,  to  exercise  their  re- 
rofessiou^,  after  passing  examination, 
admitte<l  to  a  degree. 
MATICS,  ibc  science  of  diplomas, 
tnt  literary  monuments,  public  docu- 
.  It  does  not,  however,  nor  can  it, 
eitend  its  researches  to  antiquity  ;  but 
confined  lo  the  middle  age,  and  the 
ries  of  modem  times.  For  though 
lis  were  accustomed  to  reduce  their 
■nd  treaties  into  writing,  yet  they 
na  on  tables,  or  covered  them  over 
or  braM,  copper,  stone,  or  wood,  tec. 
lat  in  the  first  ages  were  not  traced  on 
arbic,  have  pcnshcd  by  the  length  of 
Ike  destructive  events,  that  have  taken 
|Mrord  diploma  signifies,  iiroperly, 
Ipbbtle,  folded  in  the  middle,  and 
oat,  in  more  modem  limes,  the 
MB  given  lo  all  ancient  epistles,  let- 
ry  monuinents,  and  public  documents, 
those  pieces  of  writing  which  the  an- 
rd  syn^rapha,  chirographa,  codicilli, 
;bc  middle  a);f,  and  in  the  diplomas 
i,  these  writings  are  called  literrc, 
pUcila,  charts  indiculie,  sigiila,  and 
also  paochartr,  panlochartv,  tmcto- 
iptKines,  &c.  The  originals  of  these 
t  named  eiemplaria,  or  autot^pha, 
Ihentm,  onginalia,  Sec. ;  and  the  co- 
grapha,  copiir,  particuls,  &c.  Tho 
t  that  have  been  made  of  them,  are 
nana?  and  chartt'c  The  place  where 
MSiul  documents  were  kept,  the  an- 
wM  Icrinia.  tahularium,  oi  grrariiiin, 
MKlli  detivtil  from  the  tables  of  brass, 
rding  to  the  (^reck  idiom,  nrcheium,  or 
To  un'icTstand  the  iiutiire  of  tlu-se 
ia|ier>,  diplomas,  and  .MS5.,  and  to 
h  the  authentic  fiora  the  counterfeit, 
itary  to  observe,  tliat  the  paper  of  the 
;ane  from  F.gypt,  and  w;is  formed  of 
to,  or  membrjocs,  taken  from  the 
of  a  tnt  turned  Papyrus,  or  Uiblum 


j^gyptiacum,  and  which  were  pasted  one  over 
llie  other  witii  the  slimc  of  the  Nile,  and  were 
pressed  and  polished  with  a  pumice  stone. 
This  paper  was  very  scarce  ;  and  it  was  of  va- 
rious qualities,  forms,  and  prices,  which  they 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  charia  hieratico, 
luriu,  augusta,  amphitheairica,  saitica,  tinirica, 
eroporetica,  &.c.  They  cut  it  into  square  leaves, 
which  they  pasted  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
make  rolls  of  them ;  from  whence  an  entire 
book  was  called  volumen,  from  volvendu;  and 
the  leaves  of  which  it  consisted,  paginn:.  Some- 
times, also,  they  pasted  the  leaves  all  to,[ellier  by 
one  of  their  extremities,  as  is  now  practised  in 
binding;  by  this  method  they  formed  the  back 
of  n  book,  and  these  the  learned  callol  codices. 
They  rolled  the  volume  round  a  stick,  which 
they  named  umbilicus;  and  the  two  ends  whicb 
came  out  beyond  the  paper,  comua.  Tlie  title, 
written  on  parchment,  in  purple  characters,  was 
joined  to  the  last  sheet,  and  served  it  as  a  cover, 
riii-y  made  use  of  all  sorts  of  strings  or  ribands, 
niid  even  sometimes  of  locks,  to  close  the  book  ; 
&oineliracs,  also,  it  was  put  into  a  case  It  is 
easy  fur  those,  who  apply  themselves  to  this 
study,  to  dittingiiisli  the  parchment  of  the  an- 
cients from  that  of  the  mo<U'riis,  as  well  as  their 
ink  and  various  exterior  characters;  but  that 
which  best  dislingtiiilie9  the  on'.;inal  from  the 
conntert'eit,  is  the  writing  or  character  iijelf; 
which  15,  in  n^ojl  cases,  very  distinctly  different 
from  one  century  Id  another.  There  are  two 
works  which  furnish  the  best  lights  on  this 
matter,  and  which  in.-iy  «<?rve  as  sure  guides  in 
judging  of  what  nre  called  ancient  diplmnas, 
Tlie  one  is  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Diplo- 
matic, by  F.  Mobillon;  and  the  other,  the  first 
volume  of  the  C'hronicon  Goivicense.  We  shall 
here  only  odd,  that  all  the  diplomas  are  wnlleo 
in  Latin,  and  consequently  the  lellers  and  cha- 
racters have  a  resemblance  to  each  other ;  but 
there  are  certain  strokes  of  the  pen  which  dis- 
tinguish not  only  the  ages,  but  also  the  different 
nations ;  as  the  writings  of  the  Lombards,  French, 
Saxons,  &c.  Ihe  letters  in  the  diplomas  are 
usually  longer,  and  not  so  strong  as  those  of 
.VISS.  There  has  been  also  introduced  a  kind 
of  court  band,  of  a  very  disproporlionato  length, 
and  the  letters  of  which  are  called,  P^xiles  lit- 
ter*, crisp*  ac  protractiores.  The  first  line  of 
the  diploma,  the  signature  of  the  sovereign,  that 
of  the  chancellor,  notary,  Jtc^  are  usually  wntten 
in  this  character.  The  signature  of  the  diploma 
consists  either  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  of  • 
monogram,  or  cipher,  composed  of  the  letters  of 
the  names  of  those  who  sul)scribed  it.  The 
initial  letters  of  the  name,  and  sometimes  also 
the  titles,  were  placed  alioot  this  cross.  By 
degrees,  the  custom  changed,  and  they  invented 
other  marks.  They  sometimes  added  also  the 
date  and  c|>och  of  the  signature,  Ihe  feasts  of  the 
church,  the  days  of  the  kalendar,  tc.  The  suc- 
cessive corruption  of  the  Latm  language,  the 
style,  and  orthography  of  each  age,  as  well  U 
their  different  titles  and  forms;  Ihe  abbreviatiooi, 
iiccentuutions,  and  punctuation,  and  the  various 
methods  of  writing  the  diphthongs;  all  theae 
matters  united,  form  M  mnny  characters  aod 
foarks,  by  which  the  authenticity  of  a  diploMk 
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it  tn  he  known.  The  seal  annexed  to  a  diploma 
was  anciently  of  while  wax,  and  artfully  im- 
printed on  the  niirchnicnt  itself.  It  was  after- 
wards pendent  from  the  paper,  and  enclosed  in 
a  box  or  case,  which  they  called  bnlla.  There 
are  gnniu  alio  llut  are  stain|)i>d  on  metal,  and 
even  on  pure  gold. 

DirUNDlUS,  a  coin,  of  very  little  value, 
mentioned  by  St  Luke,  xii.  6.  (>ur  translation 
of  the  passage  is,  Are  nnl  five  sparrows  sold  for 
two  furiliings?  In  St.  Matthew,  x.  29,  it  runs, 
Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  fartliing  !  The 
Greek  has  assarion  instead  of  at,  which  some 
say  was  worth  half  an  as,  i.e.  four  French  de- 
niers  and  one-eiglith;  and,  according  to  others, 
two  deniers  and  five-sixteenths.  Dipondius 
seems  rather  tn  signify  half  an  as. — Cnlmet. 
Dr.  Arhutlinot,  however,  says,  that  this  coin  was 
at  first  libralis,  or  of  a  pound  weight;  and,  even 
when  diminished,  it  retained  tlie  name  of  libella ; 
so  that  dipoudius  denotes  two  luiei. 

DIPI'KL  (John  Conrad),  a  German  physician, 
bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1C72.  He  studied  theo- 
logy at  Giassen,  and  afterwards  read  medical 
lectures  at  Strasburgh,  but  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Leyden  in  171 1.  lie  was  much  addicted 
to  the  study  of  alcliemy,  and,  among  other  secrets, 
pretended  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's 
ttonc.  After  rambling  from  place  to  place,  he  at 
last  settled  at  Hamburgh  ;  but  having  used  some 
indiscreet  freedoms  with  the  administration  of 
Denmark,  he  was  given  up  to  the  governnient  of 
that  country,  by  whom  he  was  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  the  island  of  Bomholm. 
lie,  however,  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  end  of 
Kven  years ;  and  about  the  same  lime  was  in- 
vited to  Sweden,  to  attend  the  king,  who  was 
dangerously  ill,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  whom  he  had  ridiculed,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom  in  1727.  He  afterwards 
went  to  (jennany,  and  in  1733  (rave  out  pub- 
licly that  he  should  not  die  till  1808,  hut  next 
year  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  denied 
ibe  insjiiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  wild  enthusiastic  books,  under  the 
name  of  Christianus  Dcmocritus.  His  works 
were  published  in  .1  vols.  Mo.  1747.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  discovery  of  the  Prussian 
blue,  and  he  inverted  a  useful  oil,  which  is 
called  after  him. 

Dipping,  among  miners,  signifies  the  inter- 
ruption, or  breaking  off  the  veins  of  ore  ;  an 
accident  that  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
before  ihey  can  discover  the  ore  again.  A  great 
part  of  the  skill  of  the  miners  consists  in  the 
understanding  of  this  dipping  of  the  veins,  In 
Cornwall  they  have  this  general  nile  to  guide 
them  in  tins  respect :  most  of  their  tin-loads, 
which  run  from  east  to  west,  constantly  dip  to- 
wards the  north.  Sometimes  they  undeilie  ;  that 
is,  they  slope  dowi.  towards  the  north  thr.-e  feet 
in  height  perpendicular.  This  must  ciirefiilly 
be  ob»ervc<l  by  the  miners,  that  they  may  ex- 
actly know  where  to  make  their  ait-shaf\s  when 
occasion  requires;  yet,  in  the  higher  mountains 
of  Danniaer,  there  are  some  considerable  loads 
which  run  north  and  south ;  these  always  underlie 
lowar'ls  the  east.  Four  or  five  loacjs  may  tun 
BWrly  parallel  to  each    ihet  m  the  same  hill ; 


and  yet,  which  is  rare,  they  maymeetiUli 
in  one  hatch,  as  it  were  a  knot,  and  n  i 
again,  and  keep  their  former  distanoB. 

T/ie    DippiNO    Needle,     or    Ixcuin 
Needle,   is  defined,   by  Dr.  Hutton,  't  I 
nelical  needle,  so  hung,  as  that,  instrad  U  i 
ing  horizontally,  and   pointing  out  ?l.  i 
one  end  dips  or  inclines  to  the  bohioo,  ail 
other   points  to  a  certain    de^ee  of  t' 
above  it.     It  is  used  for  observing  the f 
of  inclination  towards  the  earth  asauii 
magnetic  needle.     The  inventor  of  tht<(| 
needle  was  Robert  Norman,  a  i 
at  Ratcliffe,  about  1540.    This  is  nut  J 
tified  by  his  own  account,  in  his  New  i 
but  also  by  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Gdbett,  ilr.1 
liam    Gurrowes,    Mr.  Henry  Bond,  ml  i 
writers  of  that  period.    The  occasion  of  Atl 
covery  he  himself  relates,  vix.  that  it  hav I 
custom  to  finish,  and  hang  the  needlts  al 
compasses,   before  he  touched  them,  1 
fijund  that,  immediately  after  the  toud 
point  would  dip  or  decline  downwanl*,! 
madiiectionunder  the  horizon ;  so  that,l| 
the  needle  again,  he  was  always  forc(<lf 
piece  of  wax  on  the  S.  end,  as  a  coua 
The  constancy  of  this  effect  led  him  at  I 
observe  the  precise  quantity  of  the 
measure   the  greatest    angle   wtiich 
would  make  with  the  horizon.     Tins,  is  \ 
he  found  at  London  to  be  71''iO. 

It  is  not  quite  certain,  however, 
dip  varies,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  dii 
the  same  place.     Mr.  Graham  madei 
riments  with   the  dipping  needle  in 
found  the  dip  between  74°  and  75".  Mr.1 
in  1772,  found  it  somewhat  abore  Tl*. 
by  many  observations  made  since  that 
the  Royal  Society,  the  medium  quanlilj  ul 
The  triHing  difference  between  the  first  fb 
tions  of  Norman,  and  the  last  of  .Mr.  N»ai« « 
the  Royal  Society,  has  led  some  philo 
the  opinion  that  the  dip  is  unalterable  ;'n'i 
it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  pttit 
ference  between  these  and   Mr.  Oraham'ioi 
bers,  considering  the  well-known   accanq  j 
that  ingenious  gen'.leman.     I'hilosophicalT 
actions,  vol.  xlv.  p.  279;  vol.  Ixii.  p  4'H;\ 
Ixix.  Ixx.   Ixxi.     From   a   compahMO  M  tan 
Gilpin's  observations  of  i  ha  dip  in  Axtgan,  IIN^ 
when  he  found  it  70°  20',  with  these  of  !!(.(( 
vendiih.in  1775,  its  annual  decfcaae,oa  tl 
appears  to  have  been  4-3' :  and  it*  m 
annual  decrease,  on  a  mean,  in  the  an 
lioiie<l  period  of  thirty  years,  to  have  I 
It  is  certain,  from  many  e>|ieriinenl(  m 
vations,  that  the  dip  is  different  in  tliSNmrtl 
tildes,  and  that  it  increases  in  going  norlbi 
It   apfiears  from   a   table  of  olnenratiOM^  ! 
vnlU  a  marine  dipping  nee<lle  of  .Mr.  f 
a  voyage  towards  the  north  pole  in  1] 
in  lal.  00°  IB"  the  dip  was  7.V* 
in  Int.  70°  45'  the  dip  was  77^  Af,> 
in  lat.  80°  12'  the  dip  was  Ri<  Uf,i 
in  l,it.  80°  2r  the  dip  was  8T»    m 
.See  l'hipp«'i  X'oyage,  p.  12?.     Se*dw^ 
servatiotis  of  Mr.  Hutch  ins,  mad*  in 

Bay  and  Straus.  I'hiloMphical  TraR«cu._, 

Ixv.  p.  U9.    Messrs  Biititjwe.,  GtlbMi,  KOlf 
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tic.  andearoured  to  apply  tliis  diicovery 
dip  to  the  finding  of  the  latitude;  and 
firjt  proposed  lindin^  the  lonplude  by  it ; 
want  of  oh$erv«iioQ»  and  experiiiient>,  he 
>i  conduct  his  reasoning  to  any  lenelh. 
'  i.iMon,  hcioB  furnished   with  tlie  farther 
«tiiin$  of  colonel  Windham,   Dr.  Ilalley, 
'       Mr.   Cunnin(:ham.   M.  Noel,   IVI. 
IS  own,  made  creal   iraprovenients 
ine  and  use  of  the  dipping  neeillc, 
i;ht  It  to  more  certain  rules,  and  endeavourfid 
<inJ  Oie  longitude  by  it.     For  this  purpose,  he 
net:  l.That  the  true  tendency  of  the  N. 
S.  end  of  every  ma:^etic  needle  is  not  to  that 
of  the   horizon   to  which   the   horizontal 
He  point;,  but  towards  another  directly  under 
the  ».ime  vertical,  and  in  different  degrees 
l*r  It,  in  different  ages,  and  at  different  places. 
~        the   power    by   which    the   horizontal 
is  governed, and  all  our  navi^tion  usually 
it  is  proved,  is  only  one  quarter  of  the 
which  the  dipping  needle  is  moved ; 
uld  render  the  latter  by  iar  the  more 
and   accarate   instrument.     3.  That  a 
needle  of  a  fool  long  will  plainly  show 
^Itmtion  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  in  these 
It  ol  the  world,  in  one-eiglitli  of  a  degree,  or 
en   and  a   half  geographical    miles;    and    a 
of  four  feet,  in  two  or  three  miles ;  i.  e. 
lag  these  distances  taken  aloncr,  or  near  a 
lan.     4.  A  dipping  needle  four  feet  long,  in 
parts  of  the  world,  will  sliow  an  equal  alter- 
alooga  parallel,  as  another  of  a  foot  long  will 
along  a  meridian,  i.  e.  tliat  will,  with  equal 
,thow  the  longitude,  as  this  the  latitude, 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  lines  of  equal 
4ifSU  these  parts  of  the  world,  which,  it  is  found, 
1»  lie  about  14°  or  15"  from  the  parallels.   Hence 
k*  aijue*,  that  as  we  can  have   needles  of  five, 
RE,  trren,  eight,  or  more  feet   long,  which  will 
ko«e  with  ^lrength  suflicieiit  for  exact  observa- 
■•o;  did  unce  microscopei  may  be  applied  for 
'  the  smallest  divisions  of  degrees  on  the 
(  the  instrument,  it  is  evident  that  the 
■ngiiuile  at  land  may  thus  be  found  to  be  less  than 
Mi  miles.     And  as  there  have  been   many  ob- 
ttivuiaos  made  at  sea  with  the  same  instrument 
^Tioel,  Feuille,  &c.,  which  have  determined  the 
■b  Dfoally  within   a  degree,  sometimes  witliin  a 
W^or  OQC-lhird  of  ad^tee.and  tliis  with  small 
■Hdkiof  Art  or  tix,  or,  at  the  most,  nine  inches 
(■f :  it  is  inferred  that  the  longitude  may  be 
4na  eren  at  lea,  within  less  tlian  one-eighth  of 
•  <iy»r. 
The  pbcDomena  of  the  dipping  needle  are : — 
Nit  ibe  equatorial   parts  of  the  earth  it 
m  an  boniontal  position,  but  depresses 
at  wc  racede  from  these  ;  the  north  end, 
if  •«  f»  lowanb  the  north,  and  the  south  end, 
U  we  pwee«id   towards   the   south    pole.      The 
itfkcr  oanh  or  south  that  we  go,  the  inclination 
kaaooM*  lb*  |nait£r ;  but  there  is  no  place  of  the 
|toka  hilktno  diwovercd  where  it  points  directly 
iawtnmAi.  ibaugti  it  is  supposed  that  it  would 
dr  ■   part  of  It  very  near  the  pole.     Its 

n>'  -  likewise  found  to  vary  very  consider- 

ably at  diSerent  times  in  different  places  of  tlic 
««rlii,  and  by  some  changes  of  situation,  in  such 
»  nunuci  as  must  appear  at  &nt  tight  very  uoac- 


countable.  Of  all  tliosewho  have  attempted  the 
investigation  of  this  obscure  subject,  none  have 
been  more  successful  than  M.Cavullo,  who,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Magnetism,  has  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  the  phenomena,  and  accounts  for  them 
upon  plain  and  rauonal  principles,  in  the  follow- 
inu;  m.'inner : — ^Thc  dip  of  the  magnetical  needle, 
in  general,  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
easy  experiment :  Lay  an  oblong  magnet  horizon- 
tally upon  a  table,  and  over  it  suspend  another 
smaller  magnet  (a  sewing  needle  to  which  the 
magnetic  virtue  has  been  communicated  will 
answer  the  purpose),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
main in  an  horizontal  position  when  not  dis- 
turbed by  another  magnet.  Now,  if  this  last 
small  magnet  or  sewing  needle,  suspended  by  the 
middle,  be  brought  just  over  tlie  middle  of  the 
large  one,  it  will  turn  itself  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  south  pole  of  the  small  magnet  will  point 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  large  one ;  and  if  at 
an  equal  distance  from  both,  will  remain  in  an 
horizontal  position.  But  if  we  move  it  nearer  to 
one  of  the  poles  than  the  other,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  corresponding  end  of  the 
needle  will  be  attracted  by  the  pole  to  which  it 
approaches,  and  of  consequence  inclined  down- 
wards; the  contrary  end  being  proportionably 
elevated.  It  is  likewise  evident,  that  this  inclina- 
tion will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  small  magnet  is  placed  from 
(he  pole  of  the  large  one  ;  the  attraction  of  the 
nearest  pole  having  always  the  greatest  effect  upon 
it.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that,  when  brought 
directly  over  one  of  the  poles  of  the  large  mag- 
net, it  will  turn  its  own  contrary  one  directly  to- 
wards it,  and  thus  lie  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the 
large  one.  Tne  application  of  this  experiment 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  dipping  needle  is  ob- 
vious, as  nothing  more  is  requisite  for  solving  the 
whole  mystery,  than  to  suppose  the  earth  itself 
to  be  the  large  magnet,  and  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  any  other  magnetic  body,  the  small  magnet  in 
the  experiments :  for  admitting  that  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  possesses  a  south  magnetism, 
and  that  the  opposite  pole  is  possessed  of  a  north 
magnetical  polarity ;  it  appears,  and  the  theory 
IS  confirmed  by  experiment,  that  when  a  magnet 
is  suspended  properly  in  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  world,  it  must  remain  in  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion ;  but  when  removed  nearer  to  one  of  the  poles, 
it  must  incline  one  of  its  extremities,  viz.  that  which 
is  possessed  of  tlie  contrary  magnetic  polanty ; 
and  that  this  inclination  must  increase  m  propor- 
tion lu  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle  recedes 
from  the  equator  of  the  earth ;  and,  lastly,  when 
brought  exactly  upon  either  of  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  it  must  stand  perpendicular  to  the  ground, 
or  in  the  same  direction  with  the  axis  of  liie 
earth.  The  only  diHiculty  in  this  explanation 
arises  from  the  attributing  a  south  magnetism  to 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth ;  but  by  tins  our 
author  means  only  that  its  magnetism  is  contrary 
t*  that  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  which  turns 
towards  it;  and  in  tlie  same  sense  it  must  be 
understood,  that  the  south  pole  of  the  earth  has  a 
nortli  magnetic  polarity.  If  the  extremities  of 
the  axis  of  tlte  eaiih,  or  the  poles  about  which  :i 
performs  its  diurnal  revolution,  coincided  with 
Its  magnetic  poles,  or  even  if  the  isagnetic  poirs 
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were  ainays  at  a  cerUin  distance  from  tlicm,  (lie 
inclination  of  the  needle  would  be  always  the 
lame  at  equal  distances  from  tlie  equator,  and 
might  be  very  useful  for  detennining  the  latitudes. 
But  it  vfould  seem,  that  these  poles  are  perpe- 
tually shifting  their  places,  since  both  the.  incli- 
nation and  horizontal  direction  of  the  needle  are 
continually  varying  even  in  the  same  place :  so 
that  its  quaniiiy  of  inclination  cannot  be  exactly 
calculated.  Two  general  remarks  may  be  made 
upon  this  subject.  1.  That  the  inclination  of 
the  needle  does  not  alter  regularly  in  going  from 
N.  to  S.  or  from  S.  to  N.  in  any  meridian.  2. 
That  its  alteration  in  the  same  place,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  is  but  small.  Thus,  in  Ix)ndon, 
about  the  year  1376,  the  dip  was  70°  50'  below 
the  lioriion,  and  in  1 775  it  stood  at  72"  3' ;  the 
alteration  in  nearly  200  years,  scarce  amounting  to 
three  quarters  of  a  degree,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  errors  of  the  instruments;  as  these 
were  at  first  exceedingly  erroneous,  and  even 
yet  are  far  from  being  perfect. 

The  general  methoa  of  constructing  dipping 
needles  is,  to  pass  an  axis  quite  througn  the 
needle  itself,  and  to  let  tlie  extremities  of  the 
•xis  rest  upon  two  supports,  like  the  beam  of  a 
pair  of  scales,  that  the  needle  may  move  vertically 
round  ;  and  hence,  when  placed  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  it  will  naturally  assume  that  position 
which  is  called  the  magnetic  line,  vii.  the  two 
ends  nearly  north  and  south,  and  one  of  them 
inclined  considerably  to  the  horizon.  The  de- 
grees of  (his  inclination  are  shown  upon  a  gra- 
duated circle  ;  and  when  the  instrument  is  made 
use  of  at  land  it  has  a  stand,  but  at  sea  a  ring  is 
necessary  to  suspend  it.  When  furnished  with 
a  stand,  it  has  also  a  spirit-level ;  and  the  stand 
has  three  screws,  by  which  the  whole  is  adjusted 
io  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  centre  of  motion 
in  the  needle,  and  the  mark  of  90°  on  the  lower 

riart  of  the  divided  circle,  be  exactly  in  the  same 
ioe  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  greatest 
imperfections  attending  tliis  instrument  are  the 
balancing  of  the  needle  itself,  and  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  whether,  after  being  made  magnetic, 
it  be  properly  balanced  or  not.  The  inaccuracy 
here  indeed  can  be  but  very  small,  as  arising  only 
fmm  dust  or  moisture.  Themethod  recoinmende<l 
by  Mr.  Cttvallo,  to  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
is  first  to  observe  the  dip  of  the  needle,  then  to 
reverse  its  magnetism  by  the  application  of  mag- 
nets, so  that  the  end  of  it  which  before  was  ele- 
vated above  the  horizon  may  now  be  below  it ; 
and,  lastly,  to  observe  its  dip  again  ;  for  a  mean 
of  the  two  observations  will  be  pretty  near  the 
truth,  though  the  needle  may  not  be  perfectly 
balanced.  See  Madnetish,  and  MACtiCTiCAt. 
Needle. 

In  order  to  determine  the  law  that  rege- 
lates the  inclination  or  dip  of  ttie  needle.  Blot, 
in  a  memoir  delivered  by  himself  and  Ilum- 
lx>l(lt  to  the  I'reiicli  National  Institute,  on  the 
Variations  of  the  TerrcsUial  Magnetism  in  dif- 
ferent Latitudes,  supuosed  lu  the  axis  of  the 
magnetic  equator,  and  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  two  centres  of  at- 
tractive forces,  the  one  austral  and  the  other 
boreal,  so  as  to  represent  the  two  opposite  mag- 
netic poles  nf  th«  eaitli :  he  then  calculated  the 


effect  which  ought  to  result  from  the 
these  centres  upon  any  point  of  tha 
face,  assuming  tlie  attractive  force  in 
cal  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dislanee; 
that  his  results  approximated  mote  and 
the  truth  in   proportion  as  the  distuct 
the  magnetic  poles  was  assumed  Im; 
deed,  by  supposing  those  two  poles  i 
to  coincide,  or  the  inclination  of  the 
needle  to  be  produced  by  an  iodefioildy 
magnet  placed  in   the  centre  of  the 
theorem  gave  the  same  numbers  as  bal 
observed  by   Humboldt  both  in  Europt 
America,  as  well  as  what  had  been 
Russia,  Lapland,  and  various  otiier 
both  hemispheres:    the  results  of  lb«ory 
classed  with  those  of  observations  in  a 
live  table,  which  clearly  evinces  tkeir 
cidence.     I.et  u  be  the  angle  included 
radius  drawn  from  the  earth's  centre 
sumed  point  on  its  surface   and   the 
axis,  /3,  the  angle  comprehended  betwceo 
coinciding  with  the  real  position  of  the 
and  the  said  magnetic  axis,  and  I  Uu  ii  ' 
of  the  needle  with  tiie  horizon  of  Oi*!  pUct; 
we  have 

L  tan^=     *'"•»«      : 

COS.  2«  -)-  i 
whence  fi  is  readily  determinoi ; 
shall  have  the  inclination  by  i 
lowing  : 

IL  I  =  90°  +  u  —  /3. 

Still  it  must  be  observed,  that 
formulie,  given  by  Biol,  furnished  in  '^_ 
suits  very  near  the  truth  ;  yet  when  he  I 
to  represent  the  inclinations  io  diffetcati 
by  the  supposition  of  a  magnet  iafiiuldf  I 
very  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  ] 
cular  to  the  magnetic  equator,  he  did  not  | 
to  coiLsider  the  hypotliesis  as  any  tiling  mi,\ 
solely  as  a  mathematical  abstraction. 

DIPSACL'S,  teasel,  in  botany,  a  l 
moQogynia  order,  and  tetrandria  claia  of  f 
CAi..  IS  polyphillous,  proper  above;  (txi 
tacle  paleaceous.  There  are  four  spcce 
most  remarkable  is  the  U.  canluas  k'ii 
which  yrowi  wild  in  many  l'  '  '     ;'*»t< 

is    of  singular  use    in   ra.  =><>'. 

woollen  cloth.      For  tliis  (■  aiti 

fixed  round  the  circumlen  r,  ^.^  I 

wheel,  which  is  made  to  turn  :......  ., likicM 

ie  held  against  them.  In  the  went  of  r«(1iM 
great  quantities  of  the  plant  arc  cullivaMi  f> 
this  use.  It  is  propagated  by  sowing  th«l 
in  March,  upon  a  well  nrc|>ared  (Oil. 
one  peck  of  seed  is  suthcient  for  f 
plants  must  have  room  to  ttrow; 
heads  will  not  be  Urge  nnotigh, 
quantity.  When  the  plants  come  i 
be  hoed  in  the  same  manner  •ski 
turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  w«ed«,  I 
the  plants  to  about  eight  inches  dlMntf  I 
they  advance,  and  the  wivds  begin  to  | 

they  must  be  hoe<i  b   <■•  ■ • 

the  plants  to  a  wider  >  that  dwj'MV 

finally  stand  a  foot  <!>>  ,  eacli  ortwf  Ai 

second  year  ihcy  will  shoin  up  Itcada  wWfk  Ml 
be  cut  about  the  beginning  of^  AtactaaL  Tktf  M 
then  to  be  tied  up  in  bttnchc*,  ud  Ml  ia  MM 
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ither  it  fiiir:  or,  if  not,  in  rooms  to  dry 
W  common  produce  is  about  160  bun- 
irn  upon  an  acre,  which  are  sold  for 
nj  each.  The  leaves  of  the  common 
1,  dried,  and  griven  in  powder  or  infii- 
i  »ery  powerful  remedy  against  flatuses 
ties  in  the  stomach.  There  is  alM  ano- 
^  somewhat  whimsical,  use  tor  which 
it  famous  atnong  the  country  people  in 
If  the  hcids  are  opened  longitudinally, 
itember  or  October,  there  is  generally 
null  worm  in  them :  one  of  these  only 
in  each  bead,  whence  naturalists  have 
ill*  Tsrmis  solilarius  dipsnci.  They  col- 
,  fiTe,  or  scren  of  these,  always  olv 
make  an  o<ld  number ;  and  sealing  them 
llill,  give  them  to  be  worn  .-is  an  amulet 
e  ague.  This  superstitious  remedy  is  in 
tier  leputa  than  the  bark,  in  many  parts 
d. 

IS.  n.  t.  Lai.  fiom  lij/au,  to  thiral. 
whose  bite  produces  the  sensation  of 
aUe  thint. 

iua,  and  up,  and  amphitbonu  dire, 
homed ,  hydras,  and  ellopt  draar, 
•u.  MOkm. 

IRA,  from  ttt  and  irrtpov,  wing,  in 
[y,  an  onler  of  insects,  which  have  only 
I,  and  under  each  wing;  a  style  or  ot>- 
r,  terminated  by  a  protul>etance,  and 
tiancer. 
>TF.,  n.  f.     Atwrmra.     A  noun  consist- 

I  cases  only. 

k'CU,  n.  I.  Lat.  diplychii  (two  leaves 
gelber).     A  register   of  bishops  and 

imemontian  of  uiiit*  vu  made  out  of  (ho 
the  cboreh,  *•  appear*  by  miillttudit  of 
I.  liuUn.  8iUliHjjUn. 

•.n.  Of  DimrcHi,  in  antiquity,  was  a 
[ister,  wherein  were  written  the  names 
stils,  and  other  magistrates,  aa>ong[  the 
and  of  bishops,  and  liring  as  well  as 
iirrn,  amooe;  the  Chrittians.  The  word 
J«irTt>xa,  the  plumi  of  ^iirnixoi'.  q.d.  a 
ed  m  two  leaves ;  though  there  were 
brpc,  and  others  in  four  or  five  leaves. 
e  is  mppoced  to  have  l>een  first  given 
•lia^isn  them  fmm  the  books  that  were 
lUed  volumina.  There  were  profane 
is  the  CSreek  Kinpire,  as  well  as  sacred 
»  (rfeek  church. 

\,  Gf.  fivit>  '•  «•  two-footed, in  loolof^, 
,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to 
>f  glires,  in  the  class  mammalia.  These 
ere  ranked  by  Linnicus  under  the  (;e- 
but  Gmelin  has,  with  great  propriety, 

II  the  numerous  and  very  different  spe- 
lt cenns.  into  nine  new  divisions,  form- 

'  I  genera,  of  which  the  dipuj 
I  lers  arc  these :  there  ate  two 

in  each  i.iw ;  the  tail  is  lone,  and  tufted 
I ;  but  the  most  striking  characteristic 
MM  M  lb*  cnofmoui  length  of  the   hind 

Mtftnic  ■hottneH  of  llie  fore  paws. 
I  conformMion,  instead  of  walkins:  or 
a  an  fours,  they  leap  or  hup  on  the 
likt  binU,  makini;  prutlieious  bounds, 
im  dN  fere  [law*  for  burrowing,  or  for 


carrying  their  food  to  the  mouth  like  squirrels. 
1.  1).  cafer,  or  the  Cape  jerboa,  has  four  toe* 
on  the  hind  feet  and  five  on  the  paws ;  the  tail 
is  very  hairy,  and  tipt  %viih  black.  This  species 
inhabits  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  fourteen 
inches  long ;  the  tail  fifteen,  the  cars  three.  It 
is  called  aerdmannetje,  or  little  earth  man,  and 
springen  haas,  or  leaping  hare,  by  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape.  It  tai  a.  gruntini;  voice;  is  very 
strong,  and  leaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  one 
bound.  It  burrows  with  its  fore  feel;  and  sleeps 
sitting  on  its  hind  legs,  with  the  knees  separated, 
the  head  between,  and  holding  its  ears  with  the 
fore  paws  over  its  eyes.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives; 
and  is  caught  by  pouring  water  into  its  hole, 
which  compels  it  to  come  out.  3.  I).  Jaculua, 
the  common  jerboa,  or  leaping  mouse  of  Linnsus, 
has  four  toes  on  all  the  feet,  and  a  claw  in  place 
of  a  thumb  or  fifth  toe  on  each  fore  foot.  The 
body  is  somewhat  more  than  seven  inches  long, 
aod  the  hind  legs  and  thighs  are  longer  than  the 
liody.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a  pale  tawny  co- 
lor, and  the  under  parts  white :  the  ears  and  feet 
are  flesh-colored.  The  female  has  eight  teats  dis- 
tantly placed.  These  animals  inhabit  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Caliiiuck  Tartary,  and  southern  Siberia. 
They  frequent  firra  hard  ground,  and  fields  co- 
vered with  grass  and  herbs,  where  tliey  form  bur- 
rows of  several  yards  lon^  in  a  winding  direction, 
leading  to  a  large  chamlier  about  half  a  yard  be- 
low the  surface  ;  and  from  this  a  second  passage 
is  dug  to  withiu  a  very  little  of  the  surface  ;  by 
which  they  can  escape  when  threatened  with 
danger.  V\  hen  at  rest,  they  sit  with  their  hind  legs 
bent  under  their  belly,  and  keep  llie  fore  legs  w> 
near  the  throat  as  hardly  lo  be  perceptible.  They 
eat  grain  and  herbage  like  the  hare.  Tlieir  dis- 
positions are  mild,  and  yet  they  can  never  be 
perfectly  tamed.  This  animal  Is  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  Arabs,  who  call  it  the  lamb  of  the  children 
of  Uriel.  It  has  been  particularly  described  by 
Mr.  Bnice  in  his  Abyssinian  Travels.  3.  D.  sagitta, 
the  Arabian  jerboa,  the  mus  ctritt  of  the  Greeks, 
and  luus  bipes  of  the  Romans,  has  three  toes  on 
the  hind  feet,  and  no  thumb  or  fifth  toe  on  the 
fore  paws.  It  is  only  about  six  inches  loni;,  and 
the  tail  rather  shorter  than  the  body  ;  the  soles  of 
the  hind  feel  and  bottom  of  the  toes  are  covered 
with  a  very  thick  coat  of  hair ;  the  head  is  more 
rounded  than  that  of  the  jaciilus,  and  the  ears  are 
much  longer  than  the  head.  It  inhabits  Arabia, 
and  near  the  Irtish  in  Siberia,  where  it  frequents 
the  sandy  plains.  4.  D.  Canadensis,  or  Canadian 
jerboa,  is  thus  descnbed  by  general  l>avies: 
'As  I  conceive  there  are  very  few  persons, 
however  comrenant  In  natural  history,  who 
may  have  seen  or  known  that  there  was  an 
animal  existing  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Canada 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  jerboa,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  warmest  climates  of  Africa,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  staling  the  following  parti- 
culars. With  respect  to  the  food,  or  the  mode  of 
feeding,  of  this  animal,  1  liave  it  not  in  my  power 
to  speak  \vith  any  degrrc  of  certainty,  as  1  could 
by  no  meant  prociirr  .iny  kind  of  siuienance  that 
could  induce  it  to  rat ;  therefore,  when  caught, 
it  lived  only  a  day  and  a  half  The  first  (  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  catch,  was  taken  in  a  lat)^  fi<')d 
near  the  Falls  of  Montroorenci,  and,  by  its  having 
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strayed  too  far  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  al- 
lowed myself,  assisted  by  three  other  gentlemen, 
to  iiurround  it,  aiid  after  an  hour's  hard  chose,  to 
i^t  it  unhurt,  though  not  before  it  was  thoroughly 
fatigued,  which  might  in  a  ^eat  measure  acce- 
lerate its  death.  During  tlic  time  the  animal  re- 
mained in  its  usual  vigor,  its  agility  was  incre- 
dible for  so  small  %  creature.  It  always  took 
progressive  leaps  of  from  three  to  four,  and  some- 
times of  live  yards,  although  seldom  above  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  grass ; 
but  I  have  observed  others  in  shrubby  places, 
and  in  the  woods,  among  plants,  where  they  chiefly 
reside,  leap  considerably  higher.  When  found 
in  such  places  it  is  impossible  to  take  them,  from 
their  wonderful  agility,  and  their  evading  all  pur- 
suit, by  bounding  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
covert  they  can  find.  With  respect  to  the  figure 
given  of  It,  in  its  dormant  slate,  I  have  to  observe, 
that  the  specimen  was  found  by  some  workmen, 
in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  summer-house  in 
a  gentleman's  garden,  about  two  miles  from 
Quebec,  in  the  end  of  May,  1787.  It  was  dis- 
covered enclosed  in  a  ball  of  clay,  about  the  size 
of  a  cricket-ball,  nearly  an  inch  in  ihickoesi,  per- 
fectly smooth  within,  and  about  twenty  inches 
under  ground.  Tlie  man  who  first  discovered  it 
not  knowin<;wlnt  it  was,  struck  the  ball  with  his 
spade,  by  which  means  it  was  broken  to  pieces, 
or  tlic  ball  would  have  been  presented  to  me. 
How  long  it  had  been  under  ground  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  ;  but,  as  I  could  never  observe  these 
animals  in  any  p;iit  of  the  country  after  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  1  conceive  they  lay  them- 
selves up  some  lime  in  tliat  month,  or  beginning 
of  October,  when  the  frost  becomes  sharp.  Nor 
did  I  ever  see  them  again  before  the  last  week  in 
May  or  beginning  of  ,lune.  From  their  being 
enveloped  in  balls  of  clay,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  food,  I  conceive  they  sleep  during  the 
winter,  and  remain  for  that  term  without  suste- 
nance. As  soon  as  I  conveyed  this  specimen  to 
my  house,  I  deposited  it  as  it  was,  in  a  small 
diip  box  in  some  cotton,  waiting  with  great 
anxiety  for  its  waking,  but  that  not  taking  place 
at  the  season  they  generally  appear,  I  kept  it  until 
they  found  it  bcgiu  to  smell ;  I  then  sluQed  it, 
and  preserved  it  in  its  torpid  position.  I  am  led 
to  believe  its  not  recovering  from  that  state  arose 
from  the  heat  of  my  room  during  the  time  it  was 
in  the  box,  a  fire  having  been  constnnUy  burning 
in  the  stove,  and  which  in  all  probability  was  too 
great  for  its  respiration.' 

DIR.'E,  tlie  general  name  of  the  three  furies 
in  iht  Pagan  mythology.  They  were  so  called  as 
Iwing  quasi  Ueorum  ira,  the  ministers  of  Divine 
vengeance  in  punishing  guilty  souls  after  death. 
They  were  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night. 

DIRCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogyuia 
order  and  octandria  class  of  plants  :  cal.  nunc  : 
eou.  tubular,  with  the  limb  indistinct:  stav. 
longer  than  the  tube :  blu.  luonospermous.  Spe- 
cies one,  a  Virginian  shrub. 

mnE,tulj.        J       Lit.    dint.       Dreadful; 
Dim'ri'i.,  ?  terrible;  dismal;  extremely 

Diac'MKM,  n.  »  J  evil. 

But  ye(  «t  Inn.  wlirrcu  ih'  ilirrful  Acnd 
She  u»  uni  ttir,  ot  thakli>|  vaia  uSrigbi, 
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She  ntgher  tlraw,  aod  «a«  ihai  jijHI 

Then  God  she  prsycd,   and  tTi*n^^  k 

knight.  /«M 

Direful  hap  betide  that  haitd  % 

Tbnt  makn  lu  wretched  by  the  death  W 

Direneu,  famtUar  to  my  iluigfatcfisi 
Cannot  oncn  siait  me. 

UyJnu,  and  gof^oni,  and  cl 

Or  what  llio  crow  tftrf-looking  planet 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  cankered  venom  I 

The  voice  of   God  himtrlf  spcais  ia  t 

men,  wbettier  ihry  uaUcniand  it  or  ooiM 

intimatioos  i^ives  the  sinocr  a  forctasu  of 

cop,  which  be  is  like  to  drink  mon  dcrplyef 

Discord  !  (fire  lislcr  of  the  ilai^btrfTd  f 

Small  at  her  birth,  bat  rising  every  hoar; 
Wliitc  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  ( 
She  stalks  un  earth,  and  shaltes  the  vmU 

Achilles'  wrath,  Co  Greeks  the  JiM/id  ^ 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddeat !  i 
Ah  me  !  the  tiur  cfEecz 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauiUd  loi 
Of  old  so  gracious,  and  let  thai  tuiBw. 
My  very  master  knows  me  not. 
I've  been  so  long  remembered  I'm  forgvc' 

Unnumbered  maladies  his  joinu  iarad^ 
Lay  liege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  btocki 
Bui  unextin  gull  bed  avarice  still  remauia 
And  dreaded  lo«scs  agravate  his  paiaa. 
JuhntOH^      Varuty  of  Ummm 

A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war. 
And  gives  his  ttirett  foe  a  friend's  embraci 


Ftdmgti 

and    luJ. 
Port.    Jmgi 

govern.    To 

firoject  is  a 
ine ;  to 


DIRECT',  V.  a.  &  adj. 

DiRFc'tm,  n.  f. 

Direc'tok, 

Dibfc'tion, 

Direc'tive,  adj. 

Uibect'lv,  adv. 

Direct'nes>,  n.  ». 

Dibec'toby. 
late,  prescribe:  a  ditecter,  or  director, 
orders  or  commands  ;  also  a  rule  or  onin 
well  as  any  instrument  that  guides  an  of 
as  ill  surgery :  direction  is  haviov 
to  guide  or  nde;  directly  is,  rectili 
straight  course  or  line;  apparently; 
Directness,  straightness ;  plainnn*  of 
See  the  following  articles  for  particuUr 
directory. 

The  noblu,  of  tha  |HHipl«  <i<|gad  it,  I7  tk 

of  the  lawgiver.  JVlaA 

It  i<  Qoi  in  nun  that  walketh  to  4b«tf  IK 

[n6ilcli,  being  clean  »i|l>oai  tb« 
'telly,  and  nlterly  rejrei,  the  vvry  priariplw 
tianitj.  which  hereliclis  embr&u 
conAtructioG. 

They  are  glait  to  aae  couOMllon  aad 
their  dealing*  of  weight,  as  couincta, 

A  law.  tiienfon.  |;«arr»lly  tak4«<  n 
uuio  (oodneai  of  oprraliun. 

Kveu  now 
I  p«t  syMlf  to  t^ 
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t  nm  uv  in  nfttore  f&Uliful  and  sincere. 
Id  itrtcl,  not  crkfiy  and  involved. 

Bacon. 
■iuitt  lad  GodV  dimtiaiu  teldom  agree. 
Kiny  Chartes. 
lay  Ihiag  i«io  wiadom,  if  it  be  not  plainly 
nA^  lh«  HOT*  iirtelljf  it  becomes  ita  oppo- 

geoounlick  fignrea  Tare  diaplayed 
kia  bead,  a  vairior  and  a  naid , 
baa  ami,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

DtydlOT'f  PahUi. 
r  t««  Uniaf  thiti'  the  middle  apace, 
[  bii  Ihmat,  Untiai  at  hit  {ace. 

Id.  XnM. 
^inmtfr  aod  bar  {side  in  ipiritual  affaira. 
Drydat. 
ioe»  thii,  will  be  able  to  cait  off  all  that  i> 
i    b*  will  Me  That  ii  peninent,  what  co- 
at iiiUnMlu,  what«lid<«  by.thcqncation. 

Locit. 
I  te  a  man's  power,  is  to  mind  what  the 
M  take  their  turns  in  his  andentanding  ; 
MM  amd  soit,  aod  call  in  such  aa  he  de- 

Id. 
laaiben  the  state  of  the  king,  aa  it  wai  nu 

0  Bcaiu  to  seek  her.     And  such  was  the 
novated  will,  u  he  would  delay  no  time 
0.  Sidney. 
^Mlsee  powen  of  the  former,  aod  the  re- 
k»  lailer.  whereby  it  is  capable  oi  dtrertiat, 

1  (tncration  of  all  bodies.  Crnr. 
dumtt/f  tends  to  raise  seotimf  nts  of  ho- 
Itae  in  his  ivaders.  Addimm.  FrahMer. 
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ray  be  returned  directly  back  to  the 
•,  it  shall  be  rtfracud  by  the  incident 
NeicUm'i  Optic*. 
Htm  at  good  woiia  to  a  good  end,  is  tht 
bikat  diftinguithes  charity.  Smalridgr. 
M(  of  epoiing  with  a  knife,  is  by  sliding 
tir,  Ik*  poove  of  which  prevenu  its  bcini: 

Sharp*9  Svrgrry. 
Wifloa  etlaatial  causes  only,  the  constant 
ba  MB,  tod  the  dirtctm—  of  hb  rays ;  nr- 
B(  ibat  lb*  body  of  the  earth  had  w  (real 
r  n  the  chan^  of  the  air.  Btnllty. 

U  of  mailer,  nor  aay  combination  of  par- 
Is,  no  body,  can  either  move  of  tt«elf.  or 
IT  the  diracriois  of  ita  motion.  CUryne. 

■Mjn  forms  were  not  deai^rd 
ir'lo  a  noble  mind.  Swifl. 

tt  can  h«  aasi|ned,  why  it  is  br»t  for  the 
led  AUni(hty  halh  abeolote  power,  whirh 
lna%  prove  that  no  mortal  man  should 
».  Id. 

M  iiam  a  monnlais'e  bright, 

iwiawd,  dina  their  rapid  Sigbl.      Pnpe. 

laia  ia  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 

l»,  dineliom  wbicb  thon  caaat  not  ace. 

Id. 
lUad  by  osM  dinclia  ray, 
bif«  atraamiac,  or  from  airy  hall. 

7*AofiiiOfi. 
Illlioa,  which  God  halh  been  pleased  to 
•  vfil  In  mankind,  was  designed  rather  to 
W  (oar*  bappinraa,  and  direa  our  way 
•pta  W  as  the  paitimlar  ([laries  of  it,  or 
»m  a*  what  it  it.  Mama. 

■r  <«  (ail.  if  (ail  we  must,  in  the  path*  of 
laal},  tkta  of  low  aad  crooked  wisdom. 
Asrt<. 


Call  your  light  legions,  tread  the  swampy  heath. 
Pierce  with  sharp  spades  the  tremulous  peat  beneath  : 
With  colter*  bright  tlie  raahy  sward  bisect, 
.tnd  in  new  veins  the  gushing  rills  direct.     Darwin. 

DiREcnos,  in  mechanics,  signifies  the  line  or 
path  of  a  body's  motion,  along  which  it  endea- 
Toun  to  proceed  according  to  the  force  impressed 
upon  it. 

PintCTios,  hLaNos  OF,  four  small  islands  at 
the  west  entrance  of  the  stiaits  of  Mai;ellau,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  77°  ly  W., 
Ut.  52''  27'  S. 

DiRECTOBS,  in  commercial  polity,  are  conside- 
rable proprietors  in  the  stocks  of  their  respective 
companies,  being  chosen  by  plurality  of  voles 
from  among  the  body  of  proprietors.  The  Dutch 
F-ast  India  Company  has  sixty  such  directors; 
that  of  France,  twenty-one;  the  British  East 
India  Company  has  twenty-four,  including  the 
chairman,  who  may  be  re-elected  for  four  years 
successively.  These  last  have  salaries  of  £150 
a  year  each,  and  the  chairman  £200.  They 
meet  at  least  once  a  week,  and  commonly  oftener, 
bemg  summoned  as  occasion  requires.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  are  twenty-four 
in  number,  including  tlie  governor  and  deputy- 
governor. 

Director,  in  surgery,  a  grooved  probe,  to 
direct  the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissan,  in  open- 
ing sinuses  or  fistulx,  that  the  adjacent  vessel, 
nerves,  and  tendons,  may  not  be  hurt. 

The  Diiif.rTOBV  or  Public  Worship  was  a 
celebrated  hook  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  and  established  by  an 
ordinance  of  parliament  in  1644,  repealing  the 
statutes  nf  Edward  VI.  and  of  Eluabelh,  for 
uniformity  in  the  common  prayer.  The  Direc- 
tory set  aside  the  use  of  the  liturgy,  and  allowed 
of  no  churrh-miisic  besides  that  of  singing  the 
Psalms.  The  Directory  was  so  called,  in  part, 
because  it  only  points  out  certain  topics  of 
prayer,  on  which  the  minister  might  enlarge. 
The  whole  apocrypha  was  rejected;  and  both 
private  baptism  and  lay  baptism,  with  the  use  of 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cro».  In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
no  mention  is  made  of  private  communion  or 
administering  it  to  the  sick.  The  altar  with  rails 
was  changed  into  a  communion  table,  about 
which  the  people  might  stand  or  sit ;  kneeling 
not  being  thought  so  proper  a  posture.  Light- 
foot,  Selden,  and  others,  were  for  open  com- 
munion, to  which  the  parliament  also  most 
inclined,  in  opposition  to  those  presbyterians 
who  were  for  granting  powers  of  admission  or 
rejection  to  the  ministert  and  elders,  and  to  the 
independents  who  were  for  committing  them  to 
the  whole  brviherhood ;  hut  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  minister,  before  the  communion,  should 
'want,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  all  such  as  are 
Ignorant,  scandalous,  pro&ne,  or  that  live  in  any 
sin  or  offence  against  their  knowledge  or  con- 
science, that  they  presume  not  to  come  to  that 
holy  table,  showing  them,  tliat  he  that  eatetb  and 
dnnketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judg- 
ment to  himself.'  The  prohibition  of  mamage 
in  Lent,  and  the  use  of  the  ring,  were  laid  aside. 
In  the  visitation  of  the  sick  no  mention  is  roa<le 
of  pcirate  confiasiou,  or  authoritative  absolution. 

T 
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No  wrvioe  is  appointed  Tor  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  All  particular  vestments  for  priests  or 
ministers,  and  all  taintt'-days,  were  discarded. 
It  lias  been  remarked,  as  a  considerable  oiuisfion, 
tlut  the  Directory  does  not  enjoin  the  readmg  of 
the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments. 
However,  these  were  added  to  the  assembly's 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  published  a  year 
or  two  afterwar<ls.  Tiiis  Directory  continued  in 
uSM  till  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  11.,  when, 
the  ronstituiinn  being  restored,  the  old  liturgy 
wok  place  again ;  the  ordinance  for  it*  repeal 
having  never  obtained  the  royal  assent.  The 
revolution,  thus  occasioned  in  the  form  of  public 
worship,  did  not  take  place  for  a  considerable 
time  over  the  whole  kini;dom.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  churclinardens  conld  not  pro- 
cure a  Directory;  and  in  odiers  they  despised  it, 
and  continued  the  old  common  prayer  book; 
some  would  read  no  form,  and  other*  used  one 
of  their  own.  In  order  to  enforce  the  U!»e  of  the 
Directory,  the  parliament,  by  an  ordinance,  dated 
Au|^st  23rd,  164.'>,  called  in  all  commou  prayer 
books,  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  tlio^  iniuisters 
who  should  nad  any  other  form  than  that  con- 
taini'il  in  die  Direclorv.  Ky  the  same  ordinance, 
which  coiitinuetl  till  tlie  lUstonttion,  to  preach, 
wnte,  or  prim  any  tliini;  \n  derogation  or  de- 
praving of  the  Directory,  subjected  the  offemler, 
upon  indictment,  to  a  discretionary  fine,  not 
exceeding  £50. 

DinrcTum,  in  a  more  modern  sense,  was 
used  as  the  title  of  the  supreme  executive  power, 
Kccording  to  the  new  constituuon,  formed  by  the 
I'rench  convention  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
and  presented  to  the  primary  assemblies  for  ac- 
ceptance in  Auifusi,  1795.  Uy  this  constitution 
the  legislative  iMxiy  was  composed  of  what  they 
called  a  Council  of  Ancients  and  a  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  The  whole  of  tliis  fabric,  it  is 
well  known,  was  overturned  by  tlie  successful 
ambition  of  Napoleon :  but  as  it  directed  the 
energies  of  a  numerous,  if  not  a  great,  people 
for  a  considerable  period,  we  may  here  perpe- 
tuate its  forms.  Tlie  executive  power  was  en- 
trusted to  a  Directory  of  five  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  legislative  Itody  as  follows: — I. 
The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  formed  a  list  by 
ballot  of  three  times  the  number  to  be  nomi- 
nated, and  presented  it  to  the  Council  of  An- 
cients, which  chose  out  of  this  list  by  Iwllot. 
2.  Tlie  members  of  the  Directory  were  to  be 
forty  years  of  a^  at  least,  a.  After  tlie  ninth 
year  of  the  republic,  they  were  to  be  chosen  only 
from  among  those  citizens  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  L/'gislative  Body,  or  the  .Administra- 
tion, or  General  Ag:cnUQf  Kxecution.  i.  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  liody  could  not  be  elected 
memliers  of  the  Directory,  citlier  during  the 
continuance  of  their  legislative  functions,  or 
durinK  tlie  first  year  after  their  expiration.  5. 
The  Directory  was  partially  renewed  by  the 
annual  election  of  a  new  member.  6.  No  ci- 
devant  director  could  be  re-elected  till  after  an 
interval  of  five  years.  7.  Tlie  ascendant  and 
de»ceudant  in  the  direct  line ;  the  brother,  uncle, 
and  nephew ;  connexions  hy  marnage  in  the 
same  degrees,  and  cousins  in  the  first  degree, 
could  not  be  meaiben  of  ih*  Directory  ai  the 
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same  time,  nor  succeed  eat  notka  i*  I,' 
after  an  interval  of  fire  yean.    S.  In  rjr 
death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  *  rrv.n-c- 
the  Directory,  his  successor  w«s  eW«t»l 
ten  days.     Tlie  Council  of  Five  Uuadrai 
obliged  to  propose  the  canduUtB 
first  five  days,  and  the  Counol  of 
complete  tbe  election  within  the  list  fit*, 
new  member  could  only  continue  m  nttta ' 
remaining  period  of  the  person  be  suo 
less  it  did  not  exceed  six  months,  in  wiiidl 
he  continued  five  years  and  a  half  in 
Kach    director  was  to   preside    ia  rol 
three  months  only.     10.  The  presidcnl 
sign  and  keep   the   seal.      II.  The 
acts  of  the  legislative  liody  were  add 
the   Directory,  in   the  penon  of  its  . 
12.  The  Directory  could  not  dclibetsK 
three  members  were  present.     13.  A 
was    chosen    (not   oue   of    its   merabm]^ 
countersigned  despatches,  and  dtrm  up 
rations,   in   a   regi'iter,    wherein   eaih 
might  also  enter  his  opinion,  with  his 
H.  The  Directory  could  deliberate  » 
aid   of  tlie  secretary,  and  one  of  the 
might  record  its  resolutions  in  a  particolu 
tcr.     15.  The  Directory  provide*!  ft>rth» 
of  tlie  public  according  to  llie  laws 
clamations,;  &c.  It  disposed  of  the 
but  none   of   its   members  coald 
cither  while  they  continued  in  office, « 
ycais  after.     I>5.  Tbe  Directory,  upon  ' 
any  conspiracy  against  the  republic,  miflll 
the  supposed  authors  or  accomplices  Ubri 
bended,  and  iiilerroirate  them  ;  but  weiel 
under  the  peiirdty  of  arbitrary  itnprisonnf!' 
mit  them  to  an  officer  of  police,  within  !•>  ■ . 
to  proceed  with  them  accordiic  ir.hu 
Directory  nominated  the  ,-■■ 
choose  tlieiu  among  the  re  I' 
within  the  degrees  above-mentioned,    li  I* 
perintended  the  execution  of  the  Uwsb;f 
saries  of  its  nomination.     19.  It  iiominn*'  (t^ 
general  agents  of  execution,  but  not  of  «^ 
members,  and  recalled  them  at  pleasor< 
determined  their  number  and  fuoctioti- 
nominated  all  receivers  of  direct  taxes.   '•  "*  J 
well  as  the  superintendanls  of  indirect  r«*^^ 
tinns,  andthe  administratioi     ■'  ^' 

23.  It  superintended  the  > 
nominated  the  otliceis  chai.vi  .. ..  i  .. 
Director  could   go  out  of  the  territory  W 
public,  till  two  years  af^er  he  iras  out  ol 
but  was  obliged  to  certify  hb  pUc«  of 
during  that  interval  to  the  IcuisUlif*  hodr 
Tlic  Directory  was  iespon>  ' 
tion  of  laws,  and  for  the  ul 
denounce.      3C.  Its  agents  wei. 
sponsible  for  tbe  non-execution 
orders  of  the  directory.     27.  Il^ 
be  tried  by  the   legislative  Inxly 
son,  corruption,  embexilcn. 
and  all  capital  crimes  as  t< 
28.  They  were  subject  to  liic  j.. 
tribunals  for  ordinary  aiKi  phra 
they  could   not  be  arr--*'—)  '"c^i 
fiagrans  delictum,  or 
authority  of  the  legni 

Evtry  denunciation  against  the  Dmoarfi  < 
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en,  »is  J ' '-  -     '  M  lilt  t'oun- 
ilIunJrc«i.     U.  ration,  the 

Imttted  tiio    I-  .i.,   It  declared 

iCTins  :  tl.i  uju  against — for 

f — dated  ,  ,  •>  —  is  admitted. 
was  itien  ciled,  and  heard  in  (he  into 
Df  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  who 
hethcr  there  was  ground  for  examining 
1.  He  was  llien  heard  by  the  Council 
ts  at  tlie  bar ;  and,  if  he  wa^  deemed 
Ihe  Council  proceeded  to  accusation, 
fnllowe<l  by  suspension,  when  the  ac- 
Knt  before  the  llifh  Court  of  Justice, 
to  proceed  to  tnal  without  delay.  If 
ras  acquitted,  he  resumed  his  fuoc- 

pskttre  Kody  could  not  cite  the  Di- 
tr  any  of  its  members,  except  in  the 

specifiiid.  The  accounts  and  infor- 
■unded  of  tiie  Directory  by  tJie  Le- 
Xljr  were  ftirnisbed  in  wnting.  On  the 
\*t  ««*sion  of  llie  l>ei;islative  Dody,  the 
(era  obliged  to  present  to  it  an  estimate 
^  iLe  stale  of  the  finances,  pensions,  &c., 
tUMa  that  had  coiue  to  its  knowledge. 
Birilc  the  Lej;i$lative  Body  to  take  a 
D  consideration  ;  but  could  nut  pro- 
Utive  dispositions,  except  with  regard 
id  war.  No  member  of  the  Directory 
ibaent  more  than  fire  days,  nor  rc- 
«  four  rayriamelres,  or  ten  leagues, 
lual  residence,  without  being  autho- 
t  Legislative  Body.  The  members  of 
bf7  could  only  appear  in  an  appro- 
i.  They  had  a  constant  guard  of  120 
i  120  cavalry,  who  attended  them  io 
sessions,  in  which  they  had  always  the 

Each  member  was  attended  out  of 
WO  ([uatds ;  and  was  entitled  to  the 
Uliton  honors  from  every  post  of 
I.  The  Directory  resided  in  the  same 
rith  tlie  Legislative  Ikidy,  at  the  ex- 
le  republic.  The  salary  of  each  was 
value  of  50,000  myriagrammes,  about 
nials  of  wheat. 
TiON,  n.  I.     Lat.  dirtptio.     The  act 

BC- 

t  a. «.    Thia  ia  fiom  the  Teutonic 
bre,  to  praise  and  extol,   says   Dr. 
Iker  Ventenn,  '  whence  it  is  possible 
t,  and  our  dirge,  was  a  laudatory  song 
tonte  and  applaud  the  dead.     Bacon 
derives  il  <rom  dayfc'    A  mournful 
Ig  of  UmcotatioD. 
jlal  JotftiKM  of  thii  wiriikc  tlMs 
|V»W<,  "lUi  *  drf'»l«l  joy, 
li  ftUMral.  uid  with  J'rje  in  mirritgr. 
la  •atfllbtf  delight  uid  dole, 
(a.  Skokipeare.  Hamltt. 

•,  ikt  bsdy  of  Richard,  after  many  in- 
I  nfaoaehes,  ill*  rfinjpo  and  otwequic*  o( 
Iawai4a  lynmta,  vaa  obtoirely 


of  \tn  aiourainf  kept. 
,  and  by  infection  vcpi. 

DrgHrn. 
caith  allow  the«  mom, 
b*  matured  o'er  thy  tooik, 
witli  riting  flowrrs  b*  dresi, 
lie  lightly  OB  thy  bnaaC.     Pitp€. 


Betrothed  beauty  bcoding  u'cr  hit  bier 
Urcathps  the  loud  >ob,  and  ihedn  tbe  inceasant  tear ; 
PoTfucs  the  iad  proceniun,  as  it  moves 
Through  winding  avenues  and  waving  groves  ; 
Mean  the  (low  <lirijt  amid  the  echoing  aisles. 
And  mingles  with  her  sighs  discordant  smilea. 

Danm, 
DnilBITf)KF.S,  among  the  Romans,  officers 
app<iinied   to  distribute  tithlets  to  the  people  at 
the  comitia.     See  Comitia. 

DIU'IOKNT,  adj.     Lat.  dir^ou. 
The  diru/tnt  line  in  geometry  ta  that  along  which 
tb«  line  dcscribeut  is  carried  in  the  generation  of  any 
figure.  Harru. 

DIRK,  n.  I.  rjolh.  dorg:  Sax.  dork;  Isl. 
lurric.  A  kind  of  dagger  used  in  the  Highlandf 
of  Scotland. 

In  vain  thy  hungry  monntaineeis 
Come  forth  in  ail  their  warlike  geers, 
Tbe  thield,  the  pistol,  dirk,  and  dagg«*r. 
In  which  ihey  daily  wont  to  swaggsr.      TieMI. 

And  in  the  fire  hit  recent  rags  they  acatterea, 

And  dtata'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Tork, 
Or  Graek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  mattered. 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk. 

Bgrim.   Di>n  Jmm, 
DIRKE,  V.  a.   To  spoil ;  to  ruin.     Obsolete. 
Thy  waste  btgnesa  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  dirka  tha  beauties  of  my  bloMoma  round. 

^pcMwv. 

DIRT,      n.  ».  J      Dut.  an„  Goth  dry*  ; 

Dirt'ily,  (k/i;.  #  Islandic,   dirt.      Mud; 

DiRT'rMESs,  n.  >.      r  filth;    mire;   anything 
Dim'r,  V.  a.  8c  adj.  j  that  sticks  to  the  clothes 
or  body ;  any  thing  mean. 

For  whom  T  made  all  thingis  peyremenl  and  I 
deeme  as  dyrr,  that  I  wyne  Crist. 

Widif.  FUiptTuu,  3. 

Their  fell  contention  Kill  increased  mnre. 

And  more  thcreliy  increased  furor's  myght, 

That  he  his  foe  has  hurt  and  wounded  sore- 

And  him  in  blood  and  dirt  deformed  quight. 

SpeiHrr.   fiterie  Qmmim. 
Or  were  it  such  gold  as  that  wherewithal 
Almighty  chimiqnei  from  each  mineral. 
Having  by  subtile  Are  a  sotil  out-pnilad. 
Are  dirlUg  and  desperately  gulled,  Domu, 

Thy  I>ol  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts 
It  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison. 
Hauled  thither  by  mechanic,  dirty  bauds. 

SAdiipnrir. 
Such  employments  are  the  diseases  of  labour,  and 
the  rust  of  time,   which  it  contracts  not  by  lying  «till, 
but  by  dirty  cmplnymeut.  Tttlftor't  Hoiy  Living. 

Marriages  would  bo  made  up  upon  more  natural 
motives  than  mere  rfirfy  interests,  and  increase  of 
riches  without  measure  or  end.  TempU, 

Numbers  engage  their  lives  and  labours  to  heap 
togetlier  a  little  dirt  that  shall  bury  them  in  the  end. 

Waie. 
Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will 
be  altered  inu>  a  diHj/  one,  and  the  ssMet  taste  into  an 
oily  one.  Lsciv, 

They  com<i  at  length  to  grow  tnis  and  cpieaiM, 
maan  ia  ihtix  distooncs,  aitd  Srtf  in  their  prMlieM 

gimlh. 
Is  yellow  diri  the  passion  of  thy  life, 
txwk  but  on  Uripus,  or  on  Gtipui'  wife.  Ptpt, 
□1  eompaay  is  like  a  iaf,  who  rftrti  ihot*  moA 
•  ham  he  love*  b«sL  Birift. 
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The  god  of  dsy 
A  tripiMi  givH*  amid  the  crowdrd  way. 
To  rmite  the  dirig  fnot»  and  ease  hie  toil.     Gag. 

The  lord>  Strutti  lived  gcaemiuljt,  and  ncvor  iu«d 
to  dirty  their  fingen  with  pen,  ink,  and  counten. 

AfhuUmoi. 

DIRUPTION,  n.  i.  Lat.  diryptio.  The  act 
or  state  of  bursting  or  breaking. 

DIS,  in  mythology,'  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the 
same  as  Pluto,  the  god  of  hell.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  supposed  themselves  de- 
scended from  that  deity. 

DISA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria 
order  and  gynandria  class  of  plants.  The  spatha 
is  univalvular;  the  petals  three;  the  third 
smaller  than  the  rest,  bifid,  and  gibbous,  at  the 
base.    Species  four,  all  Cape  plants. 

DISA'BLED,  B.a.  J       Of  dU,    and    Ablk. 

Disabil'ity,  n.  t.  J  which  see.  To  deprive 
of  force  or  power;  to  disqualify;  impair;  to 
declare  deficient-  Disability  is  the  want  of 
power,  aptitude,  or  legal  right  to  do  a  thin.'. 

Our  coQsidrration  of  creatures,  and  artcntion  unto 
scriptures,  are  not  in  ihemsclvei  things  of  likt*  Jim. 
6i7f/y  to  breed  or  beget  fajlh.  Hiioker. 

Many  withdrew  themselves  out  of  pure  fuinlneM, 
and  iiiahility  to  attend  the  conclusion.  llaleu)h. 

I  have  duahltd  mine  estate. 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port 
rhan  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance. 

Shiktpt-art . 

Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller;  look  you  lisp,  and 
wear  strange  suits  ;  diso^  all  tha  b«nefit8  of  your  own 
country.  /d. 

The  invasion   and   rebellion  did  not  only  d'uiMt 
.  this  king  to  be  a  conqueror,  but  deprived  him  both  of 
his  kingdom  and  life.  Danet'i  IrAutd. 

I  will  not  diiahle  any  for  proving  a  schulai,  nor  yet 
dissemble  that  I  have  seen  many  happily  forced 
npon  the  coarse  tu  which  by  nature  they  seemed 
much  indisposed.  WotUm, 

Nor  so  is  overcom** 
Satan,  whose  fall  from  heaven,  a  deadlier  bruise 
DuaUed  not  to  give  tltee  thy  death's. wound. 

4/iJlm. 

A  Chriitian's  life  is  a  perpetual  cseiciit,  a  wrest- 
ling and  warfare,  for  which  seiuual  pleasure  ditabteM 
'  him,  by  yielding  to  that  enemy  with  wlioin  he  most 
'  ftrive.  Taylor '<  Holj/  Living. 

I  have  known  a  great  fleet  dtMtM^d  fur  two  months, 
and  thereby  lose  great  occasions  by  an  indisposition 
'  of  the  admiral.  Ttmpte. 

Tour  days  I  will  alarm,  I'll  haunt  your  nights, 
At'd  worse  than  ag«  disnUe  your  delights.     Dryden, 

He  that  knows  most  of  himself,  knows  least  of  his 
'  knowledge,  and  the  exercised  undentanding  is  con- 
scious of  its  ditahUilf.  OlamOte. 

The  ability  of  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  ioipo- 
trncy  or  duahiUtie*  of  brutes.  Loe/u. 

This  disadvantage  which  the  dissenters  at  present 
lie  under,  of  a  duahiUty  to  receive  church  prefer- 
nrnu,  will  be  easily  remedied  by  the  repeal  of  the 
«*»»■  amfl. 

A  suit  is  commenced  in  s  temporal  court  for  an 
bherilancc;  sod  Ibn   drfrndaol  plrad>,  in  ilinhilify, 
,  (hat  the  nIaiutiS  it  a  baturd.         Aylifft'i  rartrgv.t. 


Foiled,  bleeding,  breathless,  furioas  ta  || 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  si  kay. 
Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  ai 
Aii'l  foes  duabUd  in  the  brutal  fray< 

DfsaBiLiTT,  in  law,  is  when  a  idi 
abled,  or  made  incapaMe  to  inherit  uy 
take  that  benefit  which  otherwise  he 
done.  This  may  happen  four  ways : 
act  of  an  ancestor :  3a,  of  the  party : 
act  of  God :  or,  4th,  of  the  law.  I 
by  the  act  of  the  ancestor  is  where  I 
is  attainted  of  high  treason,  &c-,  whid 
the  blood  nf  his  children,  so  thit  tixj 
inherit  his  estate,  i,  Disnbility  by 
the  party  is  where  a  man  binds  himi 
ligation,  that,  upon  surrender  of  a  lest 
grant  a  new  estate  to  a  le»see ;  and 
he  grants  over  tlie  reversion  to  anoiS 
puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  perform  it, 
ability  by  the  act  of  God  is  where  a 
Sana;  inemorix,  whereby  he  it  tnraptN 
any  grant,  8cc.  So  that,  if  he  p«sa« 
out  of  him,  it  may,  after  bis  deiih, 
void;  but  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  'tlisl 
full  age  shall  never  be  received  to  i 
own  person.'  4.  Disability  by  the  act 
is  where  a  man,  by  tlie  sole  act  of  lh«  ' 
out  any  thing  by  him  done,  is  reodt 
pable  of  the  benefit  of  the  Uw ;  m 
bom,  &c. 

I  ISABUSET,  v.a.  Dii  and  A>( 
see.    To  deliver  from  mistake  or  dtlii 

The  imposture  and  fallacy  of  oar  seas 

only  nj  common  heads,  but  even  mors 

curies,  /bo  have  the  advantages  of  an  li^ 

son  to  diiatmu  you.  OlamJk 

Those  teeth  fair  Lyee  must  act 

If  she  would  bite  :  her  lovers,  iiioa|l 

Like  birds  they  stoop  at  teeming 

Arc  dimbuted  when  first  she  gapes. 

If  by  simplicity  you  meant  a  general  4 

that  profess  angling,  I  hope  to  dunkys  M 

Chao*  of  thought  and  pasaion,  ali  • 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  AisitMsd. 
DISACCOMMODATION,  n.t. 
accommodation.     The  state  oif 
unprepared. 

Devasutiona  have  happMiad  b 

than  in  others,  according  to  the 

lissmui—sudatiais  of  them  to  aoch  calsauta 

Bmlt'i  Ohpm  «/ 

DISACCUSTOM,  v.a.  Da  sad 
To  destroy  the  force  of  habit  by  ilttM 
trary  practice. 

DISACKNOWL'EDGE,  c*  £1 
knowledge.     Not  to  acknowledge. 

The   manner  of  denying  Christ's  deb] 
hibited,  was,  by  words  and  oral  es' 
to  deny  and  duatkmtieUdgt  it. 

DISACQUAINTANCE,  ti  i. 
quaintance.     Disuse  of  familiarity 

Conscience,  by  a  lung  neglect  af. 
toiK*  with  itself,  contracts  as  <av«tmSB  I 

DISADVAN'TAGE.  «.  a.  At  ■.  «.i 

DiSADVaVr*'  I 

Disadvamta'i 

DisaDVAHTa'i-iu^m.1.    uui 
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i  to  interest ;  diminution  of  any  thing 
I  state  of  weak  defence. 

No  fort  can  be  %o  ttrong, 
Xy  brcMt  CAB  armed  be  »o  ftound^ 
rUt  ai  last  b«  won  witii  bauery  Ung  \ 
vafta  at  iimAvamto^  foand. 

Fotrif  Queene, 
t«f  a  maa*!  c«Ute,he  rniy  as  well  hurt 
eiog  loo  fttulden,  a«  in  Irtting  it  niD  un 
*  hacljr  ftcUixig   is  comtnonly  u  dUadran- 
itrnst.  Bacon. 

a  tnmay  ihiop  resembled  Ovid,  and  that 
OD  tba  tide  of  tba  tnodf  ra  author. 

da  of  ryea  wiU  narrowly  inspect  every 
uincnl  man.  coiuud*r  hiio  nicely  in  mil 
Ui|  tie  a  little  pleased  when  they  havo 
tk    the    worst   and    moftt   ditadvantatfcmu 

Addi»im*$  Sprctator^ 
lAOSiy  wilt   ncM  be  of  much  weight  to  its 
sinee  they  ar«  liable   to  the  curaroon 
Mttdcmnuif  what   thry  did  nul   ander- 

riBf  Dod  or  tmile  serves  to  drive  yon  on, 
Ott  display  yourselvr-4  more  duodvtmtage- 
Gnoermment  of  the  Tongue, 

I  bodily  di$adrantagtM  must  incline  him 
boriotts  coltivatton  uf  his  talent^  wirhoat 
maw  that  he  muii  have  languished  iu 
ShenaUme* 

1  am  like  a  man  who*  having  itnick  oo 
»  and  having  oarrnirly  escaped  thipwreck 
Mnall  ftrth,  h«s  yrt  the  temerity  to  put 
\  the  same  leaky  weather-beaten  vessel, 
(leiea  hii  amlutjoa  io  far  as  to  think  of 
ha  globe  under  these  duadvonlageom  cir- 
Hmme  tm  Bttmum  Saimw. 

namVROVSodj,  Dwandadven- 
llftppy;  unprosperous. 

Now  he  hath  left  yon  here, 
^a  record  of  hi%  niefol  1oss» 
^■Qr  doleful  duadomiurtma  death. 
^a  Fatrie  Quetme. 

BCT,  V.  a.  -\  Dis  and  affect. 
^Ttt>,paH,mfj,  f  To  All  with  discon- 
'ntOLT,tt/e<.  \tent;  to  discontent ; 
*TCuiiEM|n.i.i  to  make  less  faithful 
Tiov.  Jot  zealous. 

Lil«mpted  to  duaffeot  and  diseenteot  bit 
army.  Ctmrmtdtm, 

laws,  priocas  most  have  regard  to  the 
,  to  ih«  affuctioBS  and  dita^rrtiimi 
and  iDn»t  not  introducs  a  law  wiu. 
I  aad  displ«-a«ur*. 

TapU>r's  HMth  of  tfoly  Lt9mg. 
civtl  wtirvkip  to  the  emperor'i  fttitu(<«, 
Ac/m   tfa*-a  wu   tu  give,  they  were  pro- 
l  aa  diM^«e/«d  lo  tiia  ampemr. 

Stilling/UH. 
orifiaat  Merely  from  the  dis- 
M  paft,  and  aoi  fram  the  peccMicy  of 
ffiaaimii. 

R'MANCEjii.  I.     Di$  and  affirm. 

oegatioo. 

r  yt—oaing  which  redartth  the  oppn. 

taaoBfthing  that  is  app*r^tlYi«b«tiTH. 

itm  la  fiiai^nmiary  if  tny  tbips  that 


To  DISAFrOR'EST,  v.  a.  Da  and  forest. 
To  throw  o[»€n  lo  comraon  purposes ;  to  redtice 
from  ilie  privileges  of  a  forest. 

The  commissionen  of  the  treaaary  moved  the  king 
to  dimfforett  some  forests  of  hit,  explaining  them* 
■elvei  of  luch  forests  as  lay  oat  of  the  way,  not  near 
any  of  the  kinic's  booses.  Aacoa. 

How  happy*!  he,  which  hath  due  place  assigned 
To  hit  bea«u;  and  dUjfforetted  hu  mind  !      i>oa»'. 

niSAOREE*.  P.  n.  n      DU  and  agree. 

Disaorcc'adle,  a(^'.         /To   differ;  to    be 

Disaorce'ably,  aav,        \  in  opposition  :di5- 

DiSAGncE'AnLEKE&s,  n.  f.i  a^eable   is,  un- 

Disagree'ment.  'suitable;  displea- 

sini;.      Disaj^reement,    dissimilitude;    diversity 
of  sentiment;  quarrel. 

Thry  <«cetnrd  one  to  croas  another,  astooching  their 
scveriil  npinion«  about  the  necessity  of  sacraments^ 
whereas  in  truth  their  duagrtanaii  is  not  great. 

Hooktr, 

It  conlaineth  many  improprieoea,  duogrttimjt  almost 
in  all  things /rom  the  true  and  proper  descripcioa. 

Browm. 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  di»agT«e, 

And  some  adore  the  flower,  and  some  the  tree. 

Drpdau 

A  father  will  hug  and  embrace  his  beloved  son,  for 
all  the  dirt  and  foulness  of  his  cloathi ;  the  dearaesa 
of  the  person  easily  apologising  for  the  dUaifrteubU' 
nen  of  the  hsbit.  South, 

The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  dtstiort 
ideas  to  duagree  ;  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other. 

To  make  the  lensc  of  esteem  or  disgrace  link  the 
deeper,  atid  be  uf  the  more  weight,  either  agreeable 
or  duagrreabU  things  should  constantly  accompany 
these  different  sUtes.  id. 

Strange  it  is,  that  they  reject  the  plainett  sense  of 
scri{*ture,  because  it  seems  to  ditagree  with  what  they 
call  reason.  Attgrbrnqf, 

Some  dcmnn,  an  enemy  to  the  Greeks,  had  forced 
her  to  a  conduct  ditagrMobi*  u>  her  lincerity. 

Broum*. 

Po  you  not  sometimes  find  dull  ditagreeabie  idcaa 
annexed  to  certain  places,  leasons,  or  eroploymeno^ 
which  give  you  a  secret  aversion  to  them  ?       Miuom, 

DISALLOW',  o.a.  &  n.*.-J      Diiand  allow. 
I)i3ALLou''APLe,  <u(;.  S To  deny  in   re»» 

Disali.ow'ance,  n.  s.  j  pect  lo  authority, 

le^lity,  or  propriety;  to  refuse  permission.  Di»> 
allowiince  is  prohibition- 
God  doth  in  convert*,  being  married,  allow  coo- 
tinuaucc  with  intidt*!*.  and  yet  diaiMow  thai  the  faitb* 
fal,  when  thry  art  free,  should  enter  into  l>oade  ol 
wed.ock  with  suca.  Hpohtr, 

Neutrality  is  alwayi  a  thing  daageroos,  and  duaU 
loteable.  RaUigk, 

When,  said  she. 
Were  those  first  counrilt  duailam«d  by  meT 
Or  where  did  I  at  fture  tradition  strike. 
Pfvvided  stilt  it  were  apostolic! 

Drydm't  Hmd  end  PonfJUp. 
Ond  accrptu  of  a  tiling  toltabU  for  him  tu  receiva« 
and  fur  ntlo  five,  where  h«  does  noidsclarc  his  rcfoial 
and  diso/AMMiMs  of  lU  flmiA, 

It  was  known  thai  the  laost  eminenl  of  those  wha 
professed  his  own  principlsa«  publickly  dimthmwd  hit 
pToceediag*.  Am^, 

niSAN'CtlOH.r.  0.  From  (/is  and  anchor. 
Tv  drive  a  ibip  itvm  tU  anchor. 
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DISAN'IMATE,  ».  a.  ^      Du  and   animate. 
DiSAi/iMATiuR,  II.  t.    )  To  deprive  of  life; 
to  discourage ;  deject. 

The  pretence  of  m  king  cngeuden  love  unongit  hi* 
tubjecu  and  hi>  loyal  (riendi,  u  it  iuanimalet  hia 
encmiea.  Shalapeart,  Henry  VI. 

They  cannot  in  rcaion  retain  that  apprehension 
after  death,  as  being  alfections  which  depend  on  life, 
and  depart  upon  duamunaiitm. 

Browng^M  Vidgar  Brrourt. 

To  call  the  pearly  drops  from  Pity's  eye. 
Or  stay  Despair's  duanitnatmt/  sigh. 
Whether.  O  fHcnd  of  art  I  the  gem  yoa  mould 
Rich  with  new  taste,  with  ancient  virtue  bold. 

Darwin. 

DISAJJNUL',  e.  a.  (  Duand  annul.  This 
Disannul'liko,  n.  ».  )  word,  as  IJr.  Jnhnsoi] 
observes,  is  formed,  contrarily  to  analogy  and  by 
the  needless  use  of  the  negative  particle.  It 
ought  tlicrefore  It  be  rejected,  as  ungTainroattcal 
and  barbarous.  To  annul;  to  deprive  of  au- 
thority ;  to  vacate  j  to  make  void. 

Tlie  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  Ood  in 
Christ,  the  law  which  was  four  .hundred  and  thirty 
years  after,  cannot  diiamvl,  that  it  should  make  the 
protuise  of  none  effect.  Gal.  iii.  17. 

The  Jews  ordinances  for  us  to  resume,  were  to  chock 
our  Lord  himself,  which  hath  dianmdltd  them. 

Hooker, 
That  gave  him  power  of  iMomuilling  td  laws,  and 
disposing  of  men's  fortonct  and  estates,  and  the  like 
points  of  absolute  power,  being  in  themselves  harsh 
and  odious.  Bacon, 

Wilt  thou  my  judgments  disamaii  t  Defame 
My  equal  rale,  to  clear  thyself  of  blame  t 

Saatdjfa. 

DISAPPEAR',  V.  n.  Fr.  ditparoilrc.  To  be 
lost  to  view ;  to  vanish  out  of  sight ;  to  fly ;  to 
go  away. 

She  ditaypeartd,  and  left  me  dark  !  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore.  Jfi/fon. 

When  the  iiiglit  and  winter  ditapptar. 
The  purple  morning  rising  with  the  year 
Salutes  the  spring.  Dryden. 

If  at  your  coming  princes  rluajfiear, 
imeta  !  come  every  day — and  stay  a  year. 

I}r,  Johauwi't  Puemt, 

DISAPPOINT,  V.  a.     i         Old    Fr.    deta- 
DisaI'I'oikt'ment,  n.j.  spointtr.     To  defeat 
expectation ;  to  delude  ;  cheat ;  deprive  ;  taking 
«/■  before  the  thing  lost  by  disappoioluienl. 

Our  comfortable  expectations  in  earthly  things  do 
But  seldom  iuapfoinl  us.    Bp.  Hali.  Contemplatmu. 

The  superior  Being  can  defeat  all  his  doigns,  and 
ditappotHl  all  his  hope*.  Tilltitton. 

If  wc  are  dunfpoinud,  we  arc  still  no  worse  than 
the  rest  of  our  fellow  mortals ;  and  if  we  succeed 
in  our  expectations,  are  eternally  ha|>py.         Bunts/. 

How  many  dimtppointmeHtf  have,  in  their  ennse- 
qoMteee,  saved  a  man  from  ruin !  ^>rclalur. 

Whilst  the  champion,  with  redouliird  might, 
fltfUc*  home  the  javelin,  bis  rctiiini:  foe 
BhlfBkt  from  tlin  wound,  and  diaupp*'iiU»  the  blow, 

AiUinm. 

There's  nothing  like  snrfirisiog  the  rogues  -  How 
will  Ihey  ti«  duappamlnl,  when  they  hear  that  thou 
last  prevroted  ibrir  .-.avenge '. 

AiimUtrnt't  Hnl.  o/Ji4m  OilL 


Comets 


UisAPPOiNTMxtrr  Isi.axos,  adoMergfi 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Oceaa,dt« 
commodore   Byron  in  1765,  who  ^ni 
name  from  the  shores  affording  no  i 
his  ships.    This  obliged  him  to  quit  I 
out  landing,  or  procuring   any  icfrtshaMkl 
his  crew.  The  inhabitants  appeared  ootUk 
armed  with  speais  full  sixteen  ficct  loa|;  | 
they  every  where  discovered  hostile 
These  islands  abound    with   cnooa 
turtles  arc  plentiful  on  the  coast 
W.  lat.  from  14°  5' to  14"  S. 

DiSAPPOINTUEST  ISLASD  IS  alio  a  I 
by  captain  Wilson   in  1797  to  an  i 
South  Sea,  one  of  the  UufTs  gnnip,  I 
ler,  and  S.  lat.  9"  5r.    See  Dun. 

DISAPPROVE",  «.  a.   2       Fr.  deatn 

DiSArpuoBA'TioM,  n.  5.  }Tt>  disltke; 
sure ;  expressive  of  dislike. 

I  reasoned  much,  alas !  but  more  I  toMti  | 

Sent  and  recalled,  ordained,  and  i 


Without  good  breeding  trvth  i 
That  only  makes  superior  sense 
He  was  obliged  to  publish  his   leucis,  to  i 
duopproiulion  of  the  publishing  of  other*. 

DISARM',  V.  a.     Fr.  desorwr.    To  i 
divest  of  arms;  to  deprive  of  arms. 

An  order  was  made  by  both  bonsee,  (or  < 
all  the  papists  in  England.  ~ 

I  am  Mutt  the  i 
By  different  ways  still  moving  to  oum  faai) 
And  by  Haormmg  you  I  now  do  mon 
To  save  the  town,  than  anoiag  ym  Mil*. 


Then,  when  Nemea's  bowling  fercaa 
He  drives  the  lion  to  hia  dusky  cave ; 
Seised  by  the  throat  the  growling  fiend 
And  tear*  his  gaping  jaws  with  sioAwy 


DISARMING,  in  U«r,  the  prohftitngf 
to  wear  arms.  It  is  an  offence  by  tb«  en 
law  of  England  for  persons  to  go  or  lidei 
with  dangerous  an<^  uncommon  we»po*i:^ 
gentlemen  may  weitr  common  annour, 
to  tlieir  quality.  It  is  also  ordained  b;  I 
lliat  no  persons  shall  come  be{i>re  the  kap| 
tices  witii  force  of  arms,  on  pain  of  i 
racnt,  tie.  We  have  noticed  the  iotrod 
the  celebrated  disarming  act  of  Scoilaud  ol 
Highlands,  under  the  article  Clav. 

DISARRAY',  v.a.tcn.1.      Du  aol 
To  undress  any  one;  to  divest  of  clodtMi 
dress;  disorder. 


So,  as  she  bad,  the  wileh  Ihvy 


n«ns 


Be  returned  towards  tlw  riv«r,  to 
g«r  as  the  dtsarruy,  occaatooed  by  the 
the  bridge,  might  cast  «poa  them. 

Duarray  and  ahamefal  roM  Ma 
And  force  is  added  to  the  *»'""»(  

Phrase  thai  tine  hath  !■■(  avaf  • 
Uncouth  words  in  rfi— rvny. 
Tricked  in  antique  rulf  aod  hna>gr_ 
Ode,  and  elegy,  aad  sottibst. 

Dr.Jetmmm't 


CY,  n.  ., 

trr  l<ul«  abMan 


n.  t.    Absence  of  care  or 


bin  bick ;  ■■  vci;  well  knowing 
ti;  l<ul«  alMcac*  or  HmmUmlji,  he  tbould 
lake  cold  It  hit  back.  Waiion. 

^v.«,IcN.<.^  Fr.and  Span.  tUtat- 
rs,  o^.  >frt;   Ital.   duaitro; 

Vitt,adv.  3  from  Lat.  dit,  ad- 
jCni,  tlie  (tars,  under  adverse  Stan. 
grief,  calamity:  disastrous  is,  unfor- 
aidini;  disaster. 

I  with  cr&uu  of  fire,  dewi  of  blood  fftll  j 
id  iLe  suji ;  ftnd  the  nioi»i  sur, 
^ftffrv  Ncpuine't  empire  lUndt, 
OK  to  doomsday  with  edipie. 

ShaJupcore, 
ha  holw  where  tyts  should  be,  which 
kr  iIm  chMk*.  Id. 

The  moon, 
pta,  4iMi(r«<H  twilight  shed* 
I  nations.  Milton. 

bed  of  mine,  said  ffae,  which  never 
ttldst  accuae  me  of  one  defiled  thought, 
B  Aow  reoeiire  that  diaastmd  changeling  ? 

&d«». 
J  ai^r  hie  retain  from  thi«  rcry  expedi- 
MrfMH  calamities  befel   his  family,  that 
4  kt»  ^ildrcn  kioaaeU.  Stmth. 

lack  oneaa  threat  the  brighteit  fair, 
■vod  a  watchful  apiht**  care  ', 
SMr,  or  by  force  or  alight ; 
where,  the  fate*  have  wrapt  in  night. 
i'ope. 

Id  his  own  fields,  the  swain 
oaads.  Thomtom. 

W,  V.  a.  f  DU  and  avow.  To  dis- 
AL,  It.  I.  >own  ;  to  den)  knowledge 
fiKXT.    3 of;  to  deny  concurrence 

or  with  any  person  :  denial. 
I  aged  now.  and  weary  too, 
flight  and  worlds  cunlenlioos  loylc, 
4  knighthood  ho  did  dittmrw. 

Cfwwer.     /'aerie  Queaw. 

acta  below  his  rank,  doth  but  duittvw 
•enwth  U>  be  conaeioos  of  his  own  want 
doth  bat  teach  others  to  envy  him 

JSci/tin. 
[  the  Tridanline  history,  his  holiness 
ywa  lo  any  diamwi  iiisHf  thereof. 

WottOH. 

\am  bis  conqurst  difoeow, 

Soe  UtUa  what  they  found  too  much. 

Drydem. 
itedad  bjr  lb*  earasumy  of  taking  an 
is  a  past  of  that  obedience  which  wt 
I  gnepel,  espreasly  to  ditatow  all  evasions 
acrratiims  whalsftcvcr. 

iidduvn'i  FrthcUff. 
at  fear  often  proceeds  from 
Claritm. 

L'THORIZE,  r.  o.    nil  and  aulho- 

prive  of  credit  or  autlionty. 
k  «f  sach  paiticolar  instances  as  these, 
to  dimiidirriit  a  note  grounded  upon 

tiaa  of  aatnit.  Woiim. 

IV,  r.  a.  &  V.  n.     Old  Fr.  dttbamier- 

'torn  military  service;  to  retire;  be 

lilavp. 

Pl  VpoB  iIh  point  of   diiboMimg,  and 


nV  \rUk  Sjvin, 


DIS 

The  ranged  powers 
Ditbamd,  and  wandering  each  hu  several  way 
Pnnnies.  Millin. 

The  common  soldiers,  and  inferior  officers,  should 
b«  fully  paid  upon  their  diibanding.  Clartmbm. 

Pythagoras  bids  as  in  our  station  stand. 
Till  Cod,  our  general,  shall  us  dUhaiui.  DnJkmm. 
I  am  content  t»  lead  a  private  life  ; 
DMaKd  my  army  to  aecnre  the  state. 

Drydm'i  Aunmgt&e. 
Were  it  not  for  some  small  remainders  of  piety  and 
virtue  which  are  yet  left  scattered  among  mankind, 
human  society  would  in  a  short  space  du&ofid  and  ran 
into  confusion,  and  the  earth  would  grow  wild  and 
become  a  foirst.  TiUotton, 

Bid  him  duband  his  legions.     AddimnCt  Coio. 
Some  imagine  that  a  quantity  of  water,  sufhcient 
to  make  such  a  deluge,  was  created  upon  that  occa- 
sion  ;  and.  when  the  husinesa  was  done,  all  dithtmded 
again,  and  axuiihilated.  Ifoodioard. 

DISBARK',  V.  a.  Fr.  debarqwr.  To  land 
from  a  ship ;  to  put  on  shore. 

Together  uiled  they,  fiaughl  with  all  the  things 
To  service  done  by  land  thai  might  belong, 
And,  when  occasion  served,  dUbarked  them. 

Fairfax 
The  ship  we  moor  on  these  obscure  abodes ; 
DMark  the  sheep  an  offering  lo  the  gods. 

Popt't  Odymtji, 

DISBELIEVE',  v.  a.  {      From  dit  and  be- 

DisBrLtEv'ea,  n.  s.  )  licve.  Not  to  credit; 
one  who  refuses  belief;  one  who  denies  any  po- 
sitioD  to  be  true. 

The  thinking  it  impossible  his  sin*  should  be  for- 
given, though  he  should  be  truly  penitent,  is  a  siuf 
btit  rather  i^f  infidelity  than  despair  ,  it  being  the  dU- 
betievmg  of  an  eternal  truth  of  God's. 

Hammomt'i  Practical  Catechiim. 

Our  belief  or  dithtUef  of  a  thing  doe*  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  TiUtAstm, 

Such  who  profess  lo  diibetieve  a  future  state,  are  not 
always  equally  satisfied  with  their  own  reasonings. 

AlUHmry. 

An  humble  soul  is  frightened  into  sentiments,  be- 
cause a  man  of  great  name  pronounces  heresy  upon 
the  contrary  sentiments,  and  casts  the  duh^iief^r  out 
of  the  church.  (forts. 

niSBRNCir,  c.  a.  Dit  and  bench.  To  dnre 
from  a  seat. 

Sir,  I  hope 
My  word*  distmcArd  you  not  T 

No,  Sir;  yet  oft, 

MThen  blows  have  made  me  stay,  1  ficd  from  words. 

ShalUptmt. 

DISBRANCH',  v.  a.     Da  and  branch.    To 
separate,  or  break  olf,  as  a  branch  fram  a  tree. 
She  that  herself  win  sliver  and  ditbroDch 

Prom  her  maternal  sap,  perforce  must  wither, 

And  come  to  deadly  use.  Skaluptan.  Kmg  Lnr. 

Such  as  are  newly  planted  need  not  be  duhramcktd 
till  liio  sap  begins  to  stir,  that  so  the  wound  may  be 
healed  without  a  scar.  Krrlj/n'i  KaltniUr. 

DISBUD",  V.  a.  With  gardeners.  To  take 
away  the  branches  or  sprigs  uewly  put  forth, 
that  arc  ill  placed. 

DIsrtlK  DEN,  V.  a.  Dis  and  buiden.  To 
ease  of  a  burden ;  to  unload. 

The  river,  with  UB  branches  or  sinams,  diitmdtm 
himself  within  the  Persian  Sea. 
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W<  iball  dithtrdra  the  pipce  of  thoie  hatd  ahadow- 
inp,  which  are  always  ungraceful. 

Drydm^i  Dufretnoy, 
They  reiDovcd  either  by  casualty  and  teifipoat,  or 
by  iulcatioQ  and  design*  cithet  oat  of  lucre  of  gold, 
or  (or  the  iiubwdeiung  of  the  countries  surcharged 
with  mtiltitades  nf  inhabitants. 

Halt**  Origim  of  }fankind. 
DUfmrd^ned  Heaven  rejoiced.  ililtvn, 

Lucia,  dubwtien  ull  thy  cares  an  me. 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retired  distn-ss. 

AddtMoH**  Cttto. 
To  DISBURSK',  o.  a.     Fr.  debourter ;  dit  and 
burse.     To  spend  or  lay  out  money. 

The  queen's  treasure,  in  so  great  occasions  of  dit' 
imnemmli,  is  not  always  sn  ready,  nor  so  plentiful, 
a*  it  can  spare  io  great  a  tun  together. 

Spauer't  Ireltmd. 
Xor  would  we  deign  hira  burial  for  his  mto. 
Till  hp  ditburted  ten  thousand  dollars.  ShaJupeare. 
As  Alexander  received  great  sums,  he  was  no  less 
generous  and  liberal  in  diMtntrting  of  them. 

Arbuthnnt  «n  Coimj. 
DISC,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  ofstone,  iron, 
or  copper,  five  or  six  fingers  broad,  and  above  a 
<<x>l  long,  somewhat  of  an  oval  Hgure.  It  was 
nurled  like  a  bowl  to  a  vast  distance,  by  the 
help  of  a  leatliem  thong,  lied  round  the  throw- 
er's hand  and  put  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  According  to  Ovid,  -Mel.  10,  Apollo 
laid  down  his  divinity, and  abandoned  the  charge 
of  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  to  go  to  Sparta  to  play 
at  the  discus,  where  he.  mortally  wounded  his  fa- 
vorite llyacinthus.  Paiisanias  gives  the  invention 
of  tlie  game  to  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
D.inae,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  ma- 
ternal grandfether  Acrisiu.*  witli  his  disc. 

The  game  of  discus  was  in  practice  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  myrmidons  of  Achilles 
practised  it,  dunng  their  leader's  inaction,  on  the 
sea-shore,  while  burning  with  ire  against  Aga- 
memnon. Homer  also  records  it  as  among  the 
gymnastic  sports  (;iven  at  the  funereal  obsequies 
of  I'alroclus,  with  an  iron  discus. 

Disc,  in  astronomy,  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  they  appear  to  us  on  tlie  earth  ;  or  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  it  appears  to  a  spectator  in 
the  moon. 

Disc,  in  optics,  the  wideness  o(  the  aperture 
of  a  telescopic  glass,  whether  plain,  convex,  con- 
cave, or  of  any  oilier  form. 

DISCAL'CEATKD.  ad;.  »     Lal.diifalfeoim. 
Discalcea'tion,  n.  i.        S  Stripped  of  shoes: 
ibe  act  of  pulling  off  the  shotd. 

The  custom  of  dixalceatioHt  or  putting  off  their 
fbocs  at  meals,  is  conceived  to  hive  been  done,  aa  by 
that  mcana  keeping  their  beds  clean. 

Brtntme^i  Vul^r  Smmrt. 
DISCAN'D'H*,  r.  n.     From   du   and  candy. 
To  dissolve;  to  melt. 

The  hearts 
That  tpaiiieled  me  at  heels,  (o  wbnm  I  gave 
Their  «itbe«,  do  ifssnann^,  melt  their  sweets 
On  bloasomiog  Cvsar.  Shalupean. 

DISCARD",  V.  a.  Dis  and  card.  To  throw 
out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are  useless  :  hence 
Io  dismiss  or  eject  from  service  or  ecnployment. 

Their  captains,  if  ibey  list,  diteard  whom  they 
please,  and  send  away  such  at  will  perhaps  willingly 
be  rid  of  that  dangerotit  and  bafd  service, 

f^mum't  Sfit  0/  frrioarf. 


These  men  being  ccttainly  jaweli  l«  a  { 
coiuidering  what  wonders  tlkcy  wcST  tUt  M 
yet  were  ducardud  by  that  uttwocthy  ydM 
worthy  the  holding.  ' 

And  laughter  wbcie  it  rdg 
Di»card»  and  dittipalea  recpc<L 

Should  we  own  that  we  ba««  •  iviyj 
idea  of  subttancc,  would    it  &ol  be  f 
ut  with  ducarding  substance  out  «i  lbs  * 

Justice  dUeardt  party,  friendthip, 
always  therefore  represented  at  blind. 

Adimm/tt 

DISCAR'NATE,  iu$.  Oti  and  cJ 
flesh  ;  Ital.  tcamato.     Stripped  of  fledi^ 

"Tit  better  to  own  a  jadgment,  iboafk  k 
carta  supelle*  of  cobereut  notioat ;  tka  \ 
like  a  sepulchre,  fumitbeJ  with  a  Iua4  <t% 
ditcamote  bones.  | 

To  DISCASE',  v.a,  Dii  and  cMk.| 
to  undress. 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  aijl 
I  will  ditetm  me,  and  myself  praiaL 


DISCERN', CO.  tit). n.^     Fr.diK^ 
Discern'eb,  n,  t.  and  Pa(t| 

Discirn'ible,  <u(^..  nir;  U>H 

DiscF.nN'inLEi<ESS,  [din 

DlSCER>'|BLT, 

DiscfR.N'iso,  part.  adj. 

Discern'imolt,  adn. 

Disceii>'ment. 
guish  :  Judge :  as  a  neuter  rerb  to  mil 
tion.     Discerning    is   knowing:  discd 
The  meaning  of  the  other   deriT«lil| 
plain. 

And  behold  among  the  simple 
among  the  yoalbt  a  young  man  vi 
ing. 

You  shall  be  r.iK-d  an 

By  some  discretion,  that  duetrmt 

Better  than  you  yourtrlf. 

Does  any  here  know  me  ?  This  is  no*  li 

Does  Lear  walk  thus,  speak  that?     Wh 

eyes?  ^ 

Either  his  motion  wealieas,  or  hia  ditanm 

Are  lethargied.  ' 

Twas  said  they  saw  but  on*  ;  mad  a* 

Durst  wag  bit  tongue  in  ceniure.  J 

/i  a 

They  follow  virtue  for  reward  k».4l 
To-mofTOW  vice,  if  the  give 
We  are  so  gaud,  or  bad,  jat<  at 
For  nothing  else  ductrmt  the 


fucEraeri 

HI  Mtt  1 1 

to  jud;* 
mine.  H 
discover] 


leriTtlill 
tptn.  1 


baOnM 
vklaad 


It  duetntetk  of  foiret,  frauds,  rrimd 
stellionate,  and  the  tncbnatioaa  to««t4^ 
piul,  not  actually  perpetrated. 

Consider   what    doctrines   are 
amongst  Chrittiant,  moat  apt  to 
the  christian  life. 

He  wat  a  great  obecrver  and 
nature*  and  bumoort,  and  was  verj  i 
pliance,  where  he  found  it  utcful. 

All   thit  it  easily  ductiasMe  by  I 
courses  of  the  understanding. 

To  daiomi  such  budt  at  are  At  to  [ 
from  such  >•  will  display  themaelve*  I 
n-  diffirult  matter  . 


DIS 
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i  better  become  wiedom  than  tn  i/iiorm 

I  WHth;  Ika  kmng  ^  Sidncf. 

of  wyaing  on  any  tide,  even  a^toit 

,  dtnu  the  andentAndio^,  and  innkca 

n«a  low  the   faeully  of  dimrning  brlwccn 

1  faUehood.  /xkIk. 

two    vnoan    Ovid    has   matt  ducmtimgly 

Garth. 
idMd  anaof  M  poo.io  formidable  a  hulk, 
I  BMde  DO  help  of  opticks  to  render  it  du~ 
If  J  aad  theieCorc  1  need  not  farther  expaiialc  on 
Got«nimeni  of  the  Tongnt. 
«dttr  thai  vmntm  diaotnmieni,  loves  and  admires 
;ten  and  actions  cf  men  in  a  wioni;  place. 

FrrthoUcT. 
t  "m  his  power,  whose  eyes  ductm  afar 
!  sseret  ambush  of  a  sperious  prayer ; 
•  his  aid»  tn  his  decisions  rest, 
r,  wbate'er  he  gires.  he  gives  the  best. 

Jalm-m.    rmmly  of  Hwmm  VUf. 

»ISCERP',  r.o.  )  lal.  dUrerpo.  To 
)i9rt«p'TiiiLE,<Kf;. )  tear  in  pieces ;  to  break ; 
iroy  hj  teparation  of  its  parts. 

ts  most  dense,  and  Irast  poroos,   will    be 
■MM  and  least  ditcrrptiUe . 

GlammUt't  Setjaa. 
t  b  moTcaUr,  this  immoveable  -,  maltrr  dit- 
|r.  lUs  tndiicerptible.  Mart. 

\G  E',  V.  a.,  v.,  a.,  &  II.  I.  >    Da  and 

i'ra,ii.  I.  5  charge, or 

To  disburden,  throw  off,  deliver 

i,  a  debt,  crime,  or  oblig;ation  ;   hence 

I  duly,  as  well  as  to  dismiss  from  office, 

to  eoiit.      .\s  a  neuter  verb,  to  ex- 

jU  a  substantive,  discharge  is  emission, 

lion;  matter  emitted;  disruption;  dis- 

ot  icleaae,  from  duty  or  punishment. 

I  of  duty. 
I  no  ducAoryc  in  that  war,  neither  shall 
t  deliver  those  that  are  given  to  it. 

BccU*.  viii.  6. 

•  •nted   BM  naaons  to  b*  dMcAoriynf  of  all 

,  who  ai«  euafsiaed  to  have  no  great  fault,  even 

r  v*ry  word  and  lostimony,  in  whoso  eyes  no 

our*  huh  erer  hitheito  been  esteemed  to  be 

tfooAer. 
lolsclod  minds 
I  Iheu  deaf  pillows  will  ducharge  their  secrets. 
SUitfpeare.  Macblh. 
If  he  had 
1  money  to  ditchargt  the  Jew, 
im14  aM  take  iu         Id.  Mtrehanl  of  Vemee. 
1  would  also  bo  made  in  herbs  poisonous  and 
tive,  whuse  ill  quality  perhapa  may  be  ducharyed, 
it  by  setting  stranger  poisons  or  porga- 
Bocnt. 
I  clood,  if  it  ««•  oily  or  fatty,  would   not  dis- 

Boeow'f  Saivral  BiMory, 
I  gnlleys  also  did  oftentimes,  out  <•!  ibcir  prows, 
t  their  gf«at  pieces  against  the  city. 

KmoUn'i  Hiitory. 
A  grateful  mind 
r  iwiaf  o««i  not,  but  still  pays  ;  at  once 

1  sad  dittifgid.  MilKm. 

Be  warns 

'  Vt,  haply  too  sccwe  of  our  diieharge 
Wttm  penalty,  bccaose  from  death  released 
HmM  days.  Id. 

T»  nlieu  the  booLilation  of  pospowder,  a  way  is 
I  by  Porta,  by  borax  and  batter,  which  ha  says 


will  makr  it  so  go  off,  as  scarcely  to  be  braid  by  the 
ducharper.  Brmcnf. 

They  are  imprudent  enough  to  dueharije  ihemsplves 
o/'this  blunder,  by  laying  the  contradiction  at  Virgil's 
door.  Dryden. 

Had  1  a  hundred  tnngnes,  a  wit  so  laige 

As  could  their  hundred  olGces  dueharyt. 

Drydm'i  FahUi. 

The  text  evpreiaes  the  sound  cttaic  of  the  con. 
science,  not  barely  by  its  not  accusing,  but  by  its  not 
condetiiniD(C  u«  -,  which  word  imporls  prop'^rly  an 
acquittance  or  discharge  of  a  man  upon  soinr  prece- 
dent accusation,  and  a  full  trial  and  cogniiance  of  his 
caoso.  South. 

If  one  man's  fault  coald  discharge  another  man  of 
his  doty,  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  the  common 
offices  of  society .  L*Eetrmnge. 

When  foreign  trade  imports  more  than  our  commo- 
dities will  pay  for,  vrc  contract  debts  beyond  »ca ;  and 
those  are  paid  with  money,  when  they  will  not  take 
our  goods  to  diKharge  tliem.  Locke. 

As  the  he«t  of  all  springs  is  owing  to  tabtrrraneous 
6ro,  so  wherever  there  are  any  extraordinary  <^ijcA<ir^s 
of  this  fire,  there  alio  are  the  ueighbouring  springs 
hotter  than  ordinary.  WooHwnrd. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay. 
Provides  a  house  from  which  to  ran  away. 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  scat 
But  a  ducharge  in  full  for  an  estate  ?  Vauitg. 

We  diecharged  a  pistol,  and  had  the  seund  relumed 
upon  us  fifly^ix  times,  though  the  air  waa  foggy. 

Addimm  ee  llalg. 
Soon  may  Kind  heaven  a  sore  relief  proride ; 
Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  veogeance  due. 
And  all  your  wrongs  the  proud  oppressors  rue. 

Pope's  tdysac}/. 
The  matter  being  suppurated,  1  opened  an  infiamed 
tubercle   in  the  great  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  dis- 
charged  a  well  concocted  matter.    Ifianiaa'i  Surgery. 

The  bzmorrbage  being  stopped ,  ^hc  next  ocrurrvoca 
is  a  thin  serous  discharge.  Sharp's  Surgery, 

DISCINCT,  iuf>.  Lat.  lijcnKAM.  Ungirded; 
loosely  dressed. 

UlSCINiy,  v.a.  Ltt.  iUcuuio.  Todiodei 
to  cut  in  pieces. 

We  found  several  coocrcti<ns  so  soft,  that  we  could 
easily  disciitd  them  betwixt  oir  fiogei*.  Boyle. 

DISCl'PLE,  t>.  a.  Un.t.i        Fr.     liucipU  ; 

Disci'fLtjBiP.  1  Span,    and    Fort. 

discipulo  i  Lat.  dttnpu/iu,  from  liucifi/tna.  Ont 
who  submits  himself  to  discipline  as  a  scholar. 
See  Discipline.  UiKtplesnip  is  llie  stale  of 
being  a  disciple. 

So  that  the  diteipbi  wem  named  at  Antioche  cm- 
ten  men.  Wielif.  Dedii.  11. 
8h«,  bitter  penance  '.  with  an  iron  whip 

Was  wont  him  to  dueiyiji  every  day.  ^xnsfr. 

He  did  look  far 

Into  tha  service  of  the  time,  and  was 

DiteipUd  of  the  bravest.  Skthtpeme 

That  to  which  justification  if  promised,  is  the  givmg 
up  of  the  whole  soul  intirely  unto  Christ,  underuking 
dieapUehsp  upon  Christ's  terms. 

tfomMmd'i  Prod.  Cetee*. 

H«  rebuked  disdplee  who  would  call  for  lire  lioM 
heaven  upon  whole  cities,  for  the  neglect  of  a  few. 

King  Charles. 

A  yooug  dseeipU  should  behave  ItimseK  *i>  well,  as 
to  gain  the  aflcctioa  and  the  ear  of  his  utstructor 

IToMs. 


DIS 
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For,  u  ChmUuu,  wv  arc  ibt  ductjilet.ihc  followen, 
•3d  the  irrvuiU  of  Clitut,  redeemed  by  him, 

.1/(Uon. 

Yea,  a  ilitcipU,  that  voald  make  the  Founder 
Of  ymir  belief  rcnounec  it,  eould  ho  see 
Such  pnuelytet.  iiyrim. 

Disciple,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  is  tlie 
designation  applied  totliose  who  were  the  imme- 
diate roUowers  and  attendants  on  Christ's  person, 
of  whom  Uicre  were  serenty  or  seventy-one.  The 
terms  ditciple  and  apostle  are  often  used  sy- 
nonymously iu  the  gospel  history;  but  sometimes 
the  apostles  are  distinguished  from  disciples,  as 
|iersons  selected  out  of  the  number  of  disciples, 
to  be  t)ie  princii-ol  ministers  of  his  religion  :  of 
these  there  were  only  twelve.  The  Latins  kept 
the  festival  of  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  dis- 
ciples on  .luly  1  jth,  and  the  Greeks  on  Janu- 
ary 4th. 

DlS'CirLlNE,  V.  o.  &  n.  I.     -j      Kr.  disci- 
Dis'ciplixahle,  ffrf;.  f  pline  ;    I-al. 

DisVii'i,iN«Bi.r>ts.s  "• '■  >Span.  Vort. 

Di^cin.iXA'niAN,  n.  I.  &ai(/.    i  and   it.  dis- 
Dis'ciPLiNAitY.  J  eiplina,  from 

diico,  to  learn,  because  discipline  is  necessary  to 
teaching.  To  educate,  instruct,  with  power  to 
punish  ;  to  advance  by  instruction.  As  a  sub- 
stantive discipline  is,  instruction  ;  rule ;  any  thing 
taught ;  sy^em  of  government ;  mortification  ; 
puni»l  inenL  Disciplinable  is,  docile ;  capable 
[  of  discipline.  Disciplinariao,  relating  to,  and  as 
n  subsantivc  one  lealous  for,  discipline.  Disci- 
plinarj,  pertaining  to  discipline. 

If  ony  vrrtue,  if  ocy  preisyD^  of  diKiplintt  thenke 
gbe  thcte  ttiiagis,  that  al»o  ghe  ban  Irmed. 

n'ulif.  Fitifcnuti. 
He  had  charge  my  ducipline  to  frame. 

And  rntora  oouhturc  to  tiveraee.  Sfitmcr. 

Af  w<  are  to  believe  for  ever  the  article*  of  evao- 
gelical  dxlriae,  ao  the  precepts  of  ditcipling,  we  are,iD 
like  tort,  bound  for  evv  to  observe.  Honker. 

The  ccld  of  the  northern  pans  is  that  which,  with- 
out aid  sf  iiteiplatt,  4ath  make  the  bodies  hardest, 
and  ihe  courage  warmest.  Baemt. 

Thisoficns  all  your  victories  in  Scotland. 
Your  duajtlinr  in  war,  wsdom  in  peace.  Sfkojkiycure. 

The  latf  appeared  imperfect,  and  but  given 
With  purpose  to  resign  tkem  io  full  time 
Up  to  a  bttler  covenant,  lueiptimrd 
Prom  shadowy  types  to  tnith,  from  Seah  to  spirit. 

These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  frntle 
yrath  ought  to  bestow  tieir  time  in  a  dueipl»9utry 
way.  U. 

The  love  of  G«d  makei  a  man  chaste  without  the 
laborious  arta  of  fasting  and  eaterior  duetplint ;  he 
reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  arms  but  tboae  of 
bve.  Taybr. 

Art  may  he  said  to  uvrr-ome  and  ailvanc»  nature 
in  these  methanical  ducifdmet,  which,  in  tht«  n'spcci, 
an  much  to  b«  prafwrcd.  iriUiaj. 

Wa  6Dd  ia  auunals,  •apcrially  some  of  them,  u 
fstr*.  (logs,  apes,  horsaa,  and  rlephaots,  not  only 
frrcrpiioD,  phaoiasy,  and  nirmory,  mntmon  lo  mn«i, 
if  ni>t  all  animaU,  but  something  of  sagacity,  provi- 
dence, and  diar^iwiUnusi.  tfab. 

l>et  crooked  steel  invade 
Thr  lawlrta  itodps  which  ditaplmr  disriaini, 
Auu  their  tupertuous  gruxtb  with  rigour  umr , 

Ihylm. 


What    ea^emea*    in    tfti 
when  the  love  of  God  and  our  nrnhlni. m 
unquustionahles,  are  neglected  *  Olaa  J 

The  most  perfeci,  who  hare  ikair  pa«^ 
best  diiciptitu,  arc  yet  obliged  to  be  eoMUidi 
guard. 

They  look  to  us,  as  we  should  jttdga  of  la 
well-iJWCT/Wmed  soldiers  at  a  dtstuet. 

Dtikmm't  iUts-n 

They   were   with  care  ptvparei!  and  6rtd 
confirmation,  which'they  eovld  i: 
were  found,  upon  eiamination,  ' 
cient  progreaa  in  the  kaowle«lgc  oi  <.  iixi* 

itddwM  M  <W  OMMal 

They  draw  those  that  diasent  iaM  dlsiilB 
state,  as  puritans,  or  di§ttpimaria0tt. 


Those  canons  in  behalf  of  marriage  **fs 
ciptinarjff  growuded  on  prudential  motivca 

It  ia  by  lh«  aaaistanre  of  the  eye,  atid  iW  i 
ally,  which  are  called  the  senses  of  dio^fB 
minds  are  furnished  with  variims  parts  of  I 

The  passions  may  be  humoured  till  ihsi 

our  matter,   as  a  hone  may  be  pampered  a 

the  better  of  his  rider  ;  but  early 

vent  mutiny,  and  keep  the  helm  in  the  haa 

son.  Cm 

In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  dap, 

When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth* 

Were  precioos  and  inculcated  with  c 

There  dwelt  a  aage  called  DueipUm*. 

DisciPUNE,     EcrLESiaSTicat,    eon 
putting  those  laws  in'  execution  by  a 
church  is  governed,  and  inflicting  thf 
enjoined  bv  them  against  the  severil  kx 
fenden.    Tlie  primitive  church  Dever  p 
to    exercise   discipline  upon  any  bol 
were  within  her  pale  in  the  largest 
act  of   their  own  profession  :    and 
these  slii;  never   prctendeU  to  exercise 
cipline  so  far  as  to  cancel  or  disannul 
tisin :  all  that  she  pretended  to  yna, 
men  of  the  benefits  of  external  coi 
as   public   prayer,  receiving  the  eai 
other  acts  of  divine  worship.      The  chi 
cipline  was  confined  to  the  admoi 
party,  and  lo  the  lesser  and  greater 
cation.     As  to  the  objects  of  ecci 
cipline,  they  were  all  such  delinqoeali 
great  and  scaiulnloiis  crimes  after  ' 
cipline,  in  a  mure  (>eculmr  sense,  is 
lioilily  punislmients    inflicted  oo  a 
the  liomish  church  whri  has  been  fotti 
qupnt ;  or  even  for  thut  which  the 
III   '  ■I'.'rgo  or  inflict  on  thi 


i<i>t  11 1  isK,  mr.  Hook   Of,  in  ' 
Ihe  church   of  Scotland,   is  a 
drawn  up  by  the  assenilily  of  min 
for  Ihe  ri'forni.itiouand  iimfdrniity  U>l 
in  the  discipline  and  policy  of  in«  i 
tliis  book  the  guvemmvnt  of  the  < 
lates  is  set  aside,  kirk  sessions  ue  < 
observation  of  fast  days  and  suett' 
dcmoed,  and  other  legulations  for  thci 
of  the  church  .irc  determined.      THu  I 
approved   hy  the  pnvy  council,  t 
First  Hook  of  Ducipfiiie, 
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tM',  v.a.  2  Dii  and  claim.  To 
fen,  n.  t.  )  disown  ;  lo  deny  any 
■f;  In  retract  any  union  with;  to  ab- 
.isclaimer  is  both  one  that  disclaims, 
Knouncct,  and  a  legal  or  other  plea 
n  express  denial  or  refusal. 

dly  rvacil !  nattira  Jitdaiau  aU  thw  In 
r  made  the*.     SkaJupran;.    ATt'iu;  Lear, 
the  goiji  tu  viiocst  ilic-ir  offence  ^ 
b«  var,  fciacru  Im  inuucencc . 

2)rt/d*n't  £neiJ. 
U  Lord,  ctn  all  occistoas,  duettiiming  all 
I  a  letuporal  kingdom.  Rugefi. 

amOQC  lht»c  who  profrM  therDstrlvct 
iac^im  alt  concern  for  iheir  toatij  dtfawn 
,  or  Tcoounc«  the  expectations,  of  the 

Id. 

>SE,v.  o.-v  Lat.  ditcludo,  d'a  and 
en,  IS.  I.  f  close.  To  uncover;  lo 
ITM,  1  produce   to   open    new. 

lOxs,  a.  f.  J  Disclusion  is  emission. 

be  a  f«eoiiciliatj<m»  eaccpt  for  opbraidinE. 

diadomg  nt   secrets,    or  a   trracberotu 

ram  Clww  things  rrsrjr  {Head  will  depart. 

Kcdm. 
ctng  of  cold  is  a  tiling  very  worthy  the 
«Ui  for  the  dsc  and  ditdomm  of  causes, 

Banm* 
opoitinned  wooden  can  dudatf, 
!ucy  and  hi*  jodpoent  shows.    WalUf, 

I  a  rsdicaloos  thing  it  were,  that  tlie  con- 
m  of  tlie  earth  should  tie  brokrti  hy  and. 
mM  eruptiooi  and  dueimioru  of  light,  to 
jl  of  the  Unihoro-uiaker.  Jfsns. 

t  and  ocean  various  forms  Jitdam, 

Dryim. 
If  I  Asetose  ray  paaaion, 
Bdship's  al  an  end ;  If  I  conceal  it. 
Id  will  call  uic  false.        AtUtMim'i  CSoto. 
fr.youih«  with  light  umbrellas  shade. 
May  hands  the  panting  maid ; 
Mf  locks,  duchmng,  as  they  break, 
•om  and  averted  check.  Damin. 

k.  Ah !  why 

tctp  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow^ 
Ing  thair  full  tmpurl,  yet 
sttchf 

DMam  too  much  f— of  what  T 
I  to  ditimt.  Byras. 

'OUR,  P.  a.    »      Lat  Jecotoro.    To 

l/aaTlOX,  n.  t.  S  change  from  the  nalu- 

ttain.    The  chani^  produced,  or  art 

,  b  discoloration 

I  a  kinlc  of  dttc^AtMrtd  say 

•d  was,  ypayatcil  foil  of  eiet. 

Sptmct.     Fatrie  Qtttme. 
widow's  hiubsBd  grovelling  lies, 
nadng  ilx  iitttkmti  earth. 

Siaktptarr.     Kimg  John. 
^B«ither  pare,  or  bet  di*eotimrrtt  with 
^B  Tcmpk. 

^Ar  and  fantastical  surmise, 
^W,  with  janndire  in  brr  eyes, 
HTall  she  viewed.  Pryilcn. 

■  Test  some  beloved  notion,  or  sums  dar- 
aa  prrvwil  over  your  mind  as  lo  diaeottmr 
I.  Witlli. 

Iralioa  of  the  humown  from  a  sound  state 
physscwDa  call  by  a  general  name  u(  a 
ipoia  aa<t  JliwIwrisiM   of  the  skin  are 


nlSCOM  FIT,  V.  a.  &  ii. ».  l      Vr.deKonfirt ; 
Discom'fiti'bk,  n.  ».  i  Ital.  sconji^cre, 

from  Lat.  dutonfigerc.     To  defeat ;   to  conquer  f 
overpower ;  subdue. 

Joshua  ditcomJi'M  Amalek  and  his  people  with  tho 
edge  of  the  sword.  Krodm. 

The  pillowes  dide  hir  besinesso  and  cure. 
After  the  bataille  and  dueom/irure, 

Cimccr.     CcnI.  Tabt. 

For  in  Uiis  world  there  oe  is  no  cretura 
Walking,  alast  in  more  discom^rurs 
Than  1,  ne  that  more  sorrowo  doth  endure. 

Damme. 
Ftgbt  against  ibat  monstrous  rebel,  Cado« 
Whom,  since,  1  heard  to  be  ducomjucd. 

Shatiptan. 
Fly  you  must :  incurable  ditcmmfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  party.         /d. 

Dsgon  must  sUxip,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  ducom/it',  as  ihall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies.  Uilttm'i  AgonitUi. 

While  my  gallant  countrymen  are  employed  in  pur- 
suing rebel*  half  dimmjitrd  through  the  consciousness 
of  their  guilt,  I  shall  Improve  those  victories  to  the 
good  of  my  fellow  subjects.  Addimm. 

DISC()MTf)RT,t..a.&n.i.  >      DU and cora- 
DiscoM'roKTABLE,  Hi/;.  J  fort.  Togneve; 

sadden ;   deject :  as  a  substantive,  uneasiness  ; 
sorrow ;  melancholy. 

Therefore  wbauno  ye  seen  the  abomynacionn  of 
duooumjbrtt  that  it  scid  of  Danyel  the  profcte  ston> 
dynge  in  the  hooly  place,  he  that  reditb  undirstonde 
h«.  WicH/.     Stttti.  24. 

This  himself  did  foresee,  and  therefore  armed  his 

diurch,  to  the  end  they  might  sustain  it  without  di*. 

comfon.  Hooker. 

Diacomfort  guides  my  tongue. 

And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 

Shtthe^taiirt. 
DiKomfvriabU  cousin,  knowest  thou  not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  Heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  it  lights  tlie  lower  world  t      Id. 

It  1*  nu  diKymfi/rt  tor  a  man  to  flee,  when  his  con- 
science  pursues  him  not. 

Bp.  Hall.     CanUmtplatiemi. 
What !  did  that  help  poor  Doras,  whose  eyes  could 
carry  unto  him  no  other  news  but  ducvmfvrUMaJ 

Sidntf, 
In  solitude  there  u  not  only  ducamfart,  hut  weak- 
ness also.  Skmlk. 
DISCOMMEND',  u.o.       -\      J)ijandcom- 
DiM:nKMEN'i<ABLC,a($.        /    mend.       To 
DiscouMEii'DABLENESSjn.i.  Sblamc;  to  oeo- 
Di»coMiitKnA'iiOM,  n.  f.      isure:     discom- 
DiscoMMEN'nra.                  j  mendabic       is 
hianieable,  deserving  censure:  discommendation, 
censua- :   discommender,   he  who  expresses  or 
bestows  it. 

Absolutely  we  canitot  disMewwmf,  we  cannot  abso- 
lutely approve,  either  willingness  to  live,  wr  furw^nl- 
uess  to  die.  Hooktt. 

Now  you  srill  all  he  wits  :  and  he,  I  pray. 
And  yuu,  thai  rfisooaui^iuf  it,  mend  the  play. 

VemSam. 
Neither  do  I  dianmauiid  the  lofty  style  in  tragedy, 
which  IS  naturally  pompous  and  magnificent. 

Drjdem. 

Pusillanimity  is,  according  to  Aristotle'*  moraliiy 

a  vice  very  *ic«»iai»»id«Mi.  Ajfftfft't  Prntrgem. 
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TuUy  «Aaifa«  Uirre  motioaK,  wlxrrrby,  wiibnut  any 
gitcvmmemialKm,  B  mux  tuight  be  dritwn  to  brcomf!  an 
acciucr  of  others.  id. 

DISCOMMODE',  v.  a.  f     Fr.  rfu  and  com- 
Discommod'ioub,  (»{/■      >miHk.      To  put  (o 
Discommo'dity,  n.  >.       )  inconvenience  ;     to 
molest ;  to  incommode.    The  udjective  and  sub- 
stantive follow  this  meonini;. 

So  maoy  tbouuuid  soldirn,  unfit  for  any  laboar.  or 
other  trade,  mutt  cither  seek  service  and  eaiploymeot 
■broad,  which  may  be  dani^crout  ^  or  else  employ  them- 
selves here  at  boiae.  which  may  be  diacoasmodiow. 

SpmMer't  Slate  of  Xretamil, 
We  speak  now  of  usary,  how  the  ducommoditiet  of  it 
may  he  best  avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained  ; 
or  how,  in  the  balance  of  commodities  and  ducummvtU- 
litM,  the  qaalitie*  of  tuury  ue  to  be  reconciled. 

BaeoH. 
It  is  better  that  a   ship  should  b«  preserved  with 
some  ducommadily  to  the  sailors,  than  that,  the  sailors 
being;  in  health,  the  ship  shoald  perish.       Hayword, 

DISCOMPOSE',  i;.  o.    >       Fr.    dltompour. 

DiscoMPo'st;iir.,  n.  ».  j To  disorder;  to  un- 
settle :  hence  to  ofiiend  ;  vex ;  irritate.  Discom- 
posure 15  ihe  effect  thus  produced. 

Thoagh  he  was  a  dark  prince,  and  infinitely  sus- 
picious, bo  never  pat  down  or  ducomp<ugd  a  counsellor 
or  near  servant.  Bicon, 

He  threw  himself  upon  bis  bed,  lamenting  with 
much  passion,  and  with  abundance  of  tears ;  and  con- 
tinued in  this  melaucholick  dueompoMre  of  mind 
many  days.  Clarendon. 

No  more,  dear  mother  :  ill  in  death  it  shows. 
Your  peace  of  mind  by  rage  to  duampote.     Sh-ftdtn. 

Men  who  poueaa  all  the  advantages  of  life,  are  in 
a  state  where  there  are  many  accidents  to  disorder 
and  diKOffipose,  but  few  to  please  them.  Swifi. 

DISCONCERT,!),  o.  Dii  and  concert.  To 
unsettle  ;  discompose  :  disturb  a  scheme. 

Yon  need  not  provoke  their  spirits  ly  outrages  :  a 
careless  gesture,  a  word,  or  a  look,  is  enough  to  AU- 
ctmcert  them.  ColHcr. 

DISCONFOR'MITY.  n.  ..  DU  and  con- 
.ormity.     Want  of  agreement ;  inconsistency. 

Lyes  arise  from  crrnur  and  mistake,  or  malice  and 
for|;rry ;  they  consist  in  the  disagTrement  and  ducim- 
fwHtttji  betwixt  the  speech  and  the  conception  of  the 
mind,  or  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  things 
themselves,  or  the  speech  and  the  tilings. 

HakewiU  an  Pnmdence. 

DISCONGRU'ITY.n.  i.  Dit  and  congruily. 
Disagreement :  inconsistency. 

There  is  want  of  capacity  in  the  thing,  to  sustain 
sach  a  duration,  from  the  intrinsical  ditoongruit]/  of 
tiw  OM  to  the  oilwr. 

Halt't  Origin  of  Mankind. 

DISCON'SOLATE,  adj.  i    Dit  and  console. 

Dimon'solatelt,  drft'.      >  Void  of  comfort ; 

Discox'soLATESESS,  (I.  s.  *hopele«»;  lorrow- 
fttl  ;  melancholy. 

See  Caosius  all  diaamt^tt. 
With  Pindarus  bis  bondman  on  tliii  hill. 

Shahtpeart. 
Ib  hb  [God's]  absence,  there  is  nothing  but  dolour, 
«lflinnlsrinfr    and  despair.  Bp.  Hall. 

If  patiently  lliy  bidding  they  obey. 
Dismiss  them  not  dueimmtatt.  HilHm. 

Tb*  ladies  and  the  bnigbu,  no  sbtlter  rngh. 


>see.     tnaJ 


Were  dropping  wet,  Hiteonwlait  aad  wan, 
And  through  their  thin  array  racovad  the  nil. 

The  moon  reflects  the  sunbeams  to  is,  aa<i  •>,  . 
illuminating  the  air,  takes  away  in  aooss  aew^  ^ 
ditcontolatt  darkness  of  our  winter  nigho.        ,',  ^ 

I  am  first  aitnghted  and  confounded  viik  1.  - 
lorn  solitude  in  which  I  am  placed  byayftv-^^M 
and  f'  ncy  myself  some  strange  onoouth  Bawfi  *K 
not  bcine  able  to  unite  and  mingle  ta  soddi.  W4 
eipellod  ail  human  eommstee,  and  left  soiiif  II 
duned  and  disronsnta/e. 

Humt.     On  iHt  llwm 

DISCONTENT,  n.t.h.  «rf).-v    J?«  ndC 
Discontent'ed, port.  adj.     /tot, 
DI5co^Tt^T'EDLY,  o(/u.         ssee. 
Discontent'eo.ness,  n.f.       iocs; 
Discontest'ment.  J  bona 

one's  present  state.     Disconceoimcot  ii  aJtl 
word,  expressing  the  same  meaning. 

These  are  the  vict-»  thni  nil  iliem  with  | 
contentment,  as  though  the  'jotoni  of  that  £ 
wherein  they  live,  were  more  noisome  I 
geon. 

I  see  your  bcows  full  of  rfisriwslwl. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrows,  and  your  eyaa  of  trns. 

The  politick  and   artificial   mmtishiag  sa 
taining  nf   hopes,  and  carrying  mtn  froai  1 
hopes,  i*  one  of  ihe  Ijest  antidotes  ■(«iaallkf|l 
of  ditcontenlmenl. 

The  misery  which  is  supposed  to  foUvw  [ 
arises,  not  from  wast,  hut  from  pcevislucas  a^l 
cmMiK. 

Pride  is  ever  diMcontaUed,   and   stitl 
of  boasting  in  her  own  works. 

Bp.  HaU.  r«a 

The  rest  were  seiied  with  snilen  < 
And  a  deaf  murmur  through  the  aqaMtrons  was 

These  are,  bvyond  companion,  (bs  on 
evils  in  this  world  ;  a  diseased  body,  Hrt  • 
tented  mind. 

A  beautiful  bust  of  Alesander  lbs  Gnat  a* 
his  face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of  gnef ,  ss  ^^ 
tenlednem,  m  his  looks.  ilddwM'i  Timik 

As  a  roan  inebriated  only  by  vapours,  eosans^v 
in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  duc«is«sii«J  I*  BiAat 
without  any  adequate  cause,  will  return  to  ill  aaMri 
alli'giance,  when  a  little  pauae  has  cnolcd  u  tti^t- 
tion .  Jttm^ 

DISCONTIN'UE,  ».  a.  k  v.  n.     »     U  if 

DiscojiTixr'iTT,  n.  I.  \ uiatamm 

To  leave  off;  to  cease ;  break  off;  intemiM;  as  I 
neuter  vetb,  to  lose  cohesion,  or  any  ntubWi 
right. 

Thyself  shall  disonstiMss  from  tliiiM  boritacs 
give  thee,  and  I  will  canac  tbc«  to  mm 
mies. 

Twenty  pony  lis*  111 
That  men  shall  swear  I  hsv* 
Above  a  twelvemonth. 

fisamine  thy  customs  of  diet,  s]f«^, 
parr  I,  and  the  like  ;  and  try,  in  aay 
hurtful,  to  dunmtimie  it  by  little  aad  liOlai 
if  thou  find  any  incunvenietico  by   lbs  sJh 
come  bock  to  it  again. 

Then  is  that  property,  in  all  IcUon,  M 
be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words,  tbio^gb  tbs  «^ 
luble  motions  of  the  organs  from  on*  atis^  m  Iga**  * 
another,  that  thry  modify  and  disrrtminAta 
without  appearing  to  ditamUmmiu 


rkiaSllM^ 


Holder'.  lOmmm  ^  i^nsA. 


1 


f  «1lMhpr  nar  &pprt>«clici  to  him 
raAvthtag,  and  if  «c  arc  uueuy  uadpr 
l^/fmaat  of  our  eoDvenalioD  with  him. 

BmmmCm  of  putt,  n»d«  either  bjr 
•bftJciog   tb«  (tmu,  the  whole  mercury 
Sewltm. 

hmmtji  of  pftrt*  ii  the  principal  caute  of 
bodice,  vill  appear  by  considcriaic  that 
KCB  become  transparcot  bf  filling  their 
rsQbctanc«  of  equal,  or  almost  equal, 
Leir  parts.  Id. 

I  dueomlmmmui  of  poneauon  i<,  that  a 
•DWr  upoa  hi*  own  land  or  teneiMnt 
Moovcr  bii  right  be  unto  it,  or  by  hit 
;  bai  molt  eoek  to  recover  po^etuon 
•Sect  of  diKotttinuana  of  plea  is,  that 
lajr  not  be  taken  up  again,  but  by  a  new 
Itc  anil  afrcah.  CowtU. 

i^ETIIENCE,  n.i.  Dit  and  con- 
noongraity;  diMgreemeati  opposi- 


Bjrtin 


I  vmX  of  DKanl  anUpathie* 
U  la  ikcM  <i>i»iii«iilf  m'w  of  nature, 
ub  an  place  at  all. 

BramJuU'i  Atuuer  to  HMu. 


0,  ».  n.lcn.  (.~ 
RCC,  n.  I. 
Mcy, 
KT,  aij. 
SILT,  adv. 
To  d  turret ; 


Fr.  ditcord;  Sp. 
'  Ital.  and  Lat.  du- 
>  cordia ;  frotn  d'a 
I  and  cor$,  curdit, 
'the  heart;  an  ad- 
not   to  accord  with. 

uitive,    disagreement ;    opposition ; 

Dtnriety  of,  or   ill   agreement    be- 

U.    Discordaace  and  discordancy 

nonymous  with  discord. 

•  doth  the  Lord  bate,  the  falie  witnest 
Ue«,  and  he  that  toweth  ducord  among 


seoiuy  U  laid  upon  your  hate, 
nda  meaiu  to  kill  your  joyt  with  love  ' 
iking  at  your  diteord*  too, 
of  kiuimcn. 

Ramto  and  Jtiitet. 


diat  doth  iminedialely  and  ioc<.>r- 
no«i ;  this  i«  moet  manifctt  in  music, 
and  duccndsxTi  music:  for  all  sounds, 
be  sharp  or  flat,  if  they  be  sweet,  have 
sd  equality  ;  and  if  they  be  harsh,  are 
a  disoml  itself  ii  but  a  harshness  uf 
Bmm. 


«  slovcsl,  yel  the  daintiest  sens* ; 
•  Ml*  of  sacb  as  have  no  skill 
a  disnrd,  and  conceive  ofTcnce  ; 
l|  1M  wiiai's  gaud,  yet  find  the  ill. 

Dawt. 
m,  whan  of  ditcordM  she 
hafBMjr !  Peaeliam. 

Ekaes  is  to  bt  tctmed  ;  if  by  a  com- 
ipdan*  irilk  th*  rule  there  be  a  coo- 
t  MloM  ih*  swrtrafii  of  approbation  ;  if 
ills  ikascaiaBC*  of  condenmalion. 

tfaic's  Origin  uf  MuaJimd. 

of  a  luusical  instrument  being  struck 
log  two  notsct  that  arrive  at  the  ear  at 
)  as  to  sense,  yield  a  sound  differing 
than,  auil  as  it  were  cutnpouaded  of 
dh,  that  if  Uiey  b«  Uteatdamilf  tuned , 
f  ikoB  itniek  apart  would  yield  a  pleas- 


tog  sound,   ^*et  beiog  struck   together  Ihfly  make   s 

harsh  and  troublesome  noise.  BojfU  vw  CuimtrM. 

Difcvrd^  like  that  of  music's  various  parts, 

VucurH  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts  ^ 

Ditewd  tliai  only  this  dispute  shall  bring. 

Who  best  shall  love  the  duis  and  serve  the  king. 

Orgdm. 
All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  nut  see  ; 
Ail  ducord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil,  uniyenal  good,  Pop0. 

Discord,  in  music,  every  sound  whicli,  joined 
witli  another,  forms  an  assemblage  diss^eable 
to  the  ear ;  or,  rulher,  every  interval  whose  ex- 
tremes do  not  coalesce.  Naw,  as  there  are  no 
other  concords,  or  consonances,  except  those 
which  form  amonnt  themselves,  and  with  their 
fundamentil  sound,  perfect  chords,  it  follows  that 
every  other  interval  must  be  a  real  dissonance  or 
discord  :  even  the  lliird  and  sixth  wer«  reckoned 
such  amoni^  the  ancients,  who  excluded  them 
from  the  number.of  consonant  chords.  The  term 
dissonance,  which  is  synonymous  with  discord 
both  in  a  literal  and  metaphorical  sense, signifies 
disai^reement  or  disunion.  In  reality,  that  which 
renders  dissonan(>es  grating  is,  that  the  sounds 
which  form  them,  far  from  uniting  in  the  ear, 
seem  to  repel  eath  other,  and  are  heard  each  by 
itself  as  two  distinct  sounds  though  produced  at 
the  same  time.  This  repulsion  or  violent  oscilla- 
tion of  sounds  is  heard  more  or  less  as  the 
vibrations  which  produce  it  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quently coincident.  When  two  vocal  strings  are 
gradually  tuned,  till  they  approach  a  consonant 
interval,  tlie  pulsations  become  slower  as  the 
chord  grows  more  just,  till  at  last  they  are 
scarcely  heard,  if  heard  at  all ;  whence  it  appears 
certain  that  the  pleasure,  produced  in  us  by  har- 
mony, results  from  the  more  or  less  exact  and 
frequent  coincidence  of  vibrations;  though  the 
reason  why  this  coincidence  should  give  pleasure, 
more  than  any  other  modification  or  combination 
of  sounds,  appears  to  us  inscrutable.  The  agree- 
able eflects  of  dissonance,  in  harmony,  are  no 
objection  to  this  theory  :  since  it  is  allowed  ihat 
the  sensations  excited  by  discord  are  not  in  them- 
selves immediately  and  necessarily  pleasing,  but 
only  please  by  auricular  deception.  Tlie  ear  is 
surprised  with  the  sliock  it  receives ;  and,  iu 
proportion  as  it  is  harsh  and  grating,  we  feel  the 
pleasure  of  returning  harmony  enhanced,  and  the 
disappointment  of  being  artlully  and  insensibly 
extricated  more  agreeable.  The  name  of  disso- 
nance is  given  loraetimes  to  the  interval,  and 
sometimes  to  each  of  the  sounds  which  fbnn  it. 
But,  though  two  sounds  equally  form  a  disso- 
nance Itetwcen  themselves,  the  name  is  most  fre- 
quently given  to  that  sound  in  particular  which 
is  most  extraneous  to  the  chord.  Tiie  number 
of  possible  (iissonanci'S  is  indvlinite;  but  as  in 
music  we  exclude  all  intervals  which  are  uot 
found  in  the  system  received,  the  number  of  dis- 
sonances is  reduced  to  a  very  few :  besides,  ir 
practice,  we  can  only  select  from  those  few  such 
as  are  agreeable  to  the  speaes,  and  the  mode,  in 
which  we  compote ;  and  from  this  last  number 
we  must  exclude  such  as  cannot  be  used  consist- 
ently with  the  rules  prescribed.  Uut  what  are 
these  rules '    Have  they  any  foundation  in  nature 
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or  are  llicy  merely  arbitrary  ?  Tins  is  wliat  Rouj- 
[  aeau  has  endeavoured  to  ir.vesti(»ato  and  to  deduce, 
»ith  n\ore  ingenuity  llian  succl-ss,  from  principles 
purely  mechiinieal. 

DISCOVER,  I',  n.  -\  Fr.  lUcouvrir;  du 
Discov'tiuni-r.,  a</;.  /and  cover.  To  see  or 
Drsrnv'L-nF.n,  n.  I.  t  explore;  to  show; 
Uiscov'tur.  3  disclose ;      bring     to 

light ;  make  plain  or  visible. 

Ue  ditooBerelh  dorp  thing*  out  u(  AuVnea,  uid 
bringsth  out  to  light  the  •hxlow  of  death. 

Job  xii.  23. 
When  we  had  diiMveni  Cypmi,  wc   left  it  ou  the 
eft  band,  AcU. 

Let  that  inaii  with  better  Konsc  advice. 
That  of  the  world  leait  part  to  lu  is  read  ; 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  eoterpriio 
Many  great  regions  arc  duvopeted. 

S/jeiu€r,  Faerie  Queene. 
The  utter  waulls  of  it  yet  stond.     The  lie|>e   i«  ex- 
^eaoing  fair  and  utrung  ;  and  in  the  waullcs  be  certein 
■Itnng  towera.     The  lodging!  that    were   within   the 
area  of  the  caatcllc  be  diiconertd  and  faul  to  mine. 

Ltlmd. 
Here  lUnd  my  lords,  and  send  diicmerm  forth. 
To  know  the  number*  of  uur  enomicB,       Shalupeare, 

What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  U)  my  shame? 
They  in  themselveii,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why  *ti«  an  ofHce  of  ducowry,  love. 
And  1  should  be  obscured.    Id.  Merchant  of  Venics, 
Some  high  climbiog  hill. 
Which  to  his  eye  rfurotvrt  unaware 
llir  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land. 
First  SL-i-n,  or  S(>mc  renowned  metropolis 
Willi  glisleriug  spires  and  baiilemrnu  adorned. 

3/t<(oii. 
Man  with  strength  and  free  will  armed 
Complete,  to  have  ditcotered  and  repulsed 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  soeroing  friend.        Id. 
They  were  deceived  by  Satan,  and  that  not  in  an 
invisible  situation,  but  in  an  open   and  ducuvcraMe 
apparition,  that  ii,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

Browne'*  Vul^r  Krrvnrt. 
If  more  1j«  foand  nut,  they  will   not   recompense 
the  iiiemcrer'M  pains,  but  will  l>e  Suer  to  be  cast  out. 

HotdfT. 
Tlie  cover  of  the  coach  was  made  with  such  joints, 
that  as  they  might,  tu  avoid   th^  weather,  pull  it   up 
lose,  so  tJiey  might  put  each  end  down,  and  remain 
as  duemertd  <nd  open-lighted  as  on  horseback. 

Sidney. 
Of  all  whn  4ince  have  used  tlie  open  cea. 
Than  the  bold  Knglith  none  moro  fame  liave  won  ; 
Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  heaven 'o  high  wa> , 
They  malir  Uteovtriu  where  they  see  no  sun. 

DrjfdeH. 
Things  Oiat  appeared  amiable  by  the  light  of  Ibis 
world,  ap|>oar  of  a  diiTcrent  odious  hue  in  the  dear 
duewerict  of  thr  nest.  South. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman  is  the  greatest  duc*i- 
rerer  of  judgments  ;  she  caa  tell  you  what  tun  it  was 
that  set  such  a  man's  house  on  fire. 

A  dditim't  Sftcttto'. 

It  is  concluded  by  astronomers,  that  the    atnios- 

^^ere  rA  the  moon  hath    no   clouds   nor  rains,  but  a 

perpetual    and    uinf'  .:v;    becatise   nothing 

dmeimmoblc  iu  the    .  is  ever  covered  and 

■baomiled  by  the  in:..,, i^f  any  clouds  or  mists. 

BflsJlsy. 

Placei  ncrive  tppelUtiona,  according  to  the  Ian- 

Lanage  of  the  diienertr,  from  observation*  made  upon 

Itte  people.  BnosM. 

Revelation   may   aaacrt  two  things  in  be  joined, 

ulioac  eonnoctiua  or  agreement  is  not  d*»c«rvmble  by 

H'stu. 


DISCOUN'Sf'.L.  I.  «.     nh  .in  i 
dissuade ;  (o  k'ive  contrary  .i 
Hut  him  that  palmer  from  :  ■ 
With  temperate  adriae  ducowtuf'tl. 

UIS'COI'NT.  V.  o.  &n.  I.     Frotsi 
count.  To  count  back ;  lo  pay  back ; 
lert;st  so  counted  after  a  principal  ei»o 

My  father's,  mother's,  brother's  driih  I  ■ 
My  prayers  and  penance  shall  dwoois/  tot  J 
And  beg  of  heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on  an 

The  formers,  spitefully  earabined. 
Force  bim  to  take  his  tithes  ia  kiod  -, 
And  Parvisol  ditcoumii  amara 
By  bills  for  taxes  and  rrpun* 

His  whole  intention  was,   lo  bay  n  i 
of  copper  money  from  Wood,  at  a  Utg*  i 
sell  them  as  well  as  he  could. 

DiscoDNT,  in  commerce,  a  lerm  aini»g| 
merchants,  and  bankers.     It  is  used  byC 
former  on  occasion  of  their  buying  con 
on  the  usual  time  of  credit,  with  a  rnn.liiuinl 
the  seller  shall  allow  the  buyer  a  c«i 
at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  cent  p' 
the  time  for  which  the  credit  is  gci 
U|)on  condition  that  tlie  buyer  pays 
for  such  commodities,  instead  of  kir 
of  credit.  Traders  and  merchants  a. 
talcing  promissory  notes  for  moneyv 
to  them  or  order  at  a  certain  time. .. 
havini;  occa<>ion  for  money   before  inc 
elapsed,  procure  these  notes  to  he  du 
bankers  before  the  lime  of  payment.  Bil 
change  are  also  discounted  by  hankers;-^ 
this  cnnsistj  one  article  of  the  profit*  oft 
Sec  Oaiiic. 

niSCOUNTENANCE,  ».«.&»    ftmi 
DiscovN'TCNAMCcn,  n.  $.     \n.  i.  \  and  i 

tenuncc.     To  discourage  by  cold  tieatoest: 

who  discourages. 

Itumours  of  scandal  and  murmara  agaiaii  ik* 

and  hit  govemmrnt,  taxed  him  for  •  grtal  U 

people,  and  dueaottmaitetr  of  bis  nobility. 

He  thought  a  little  ditcouottmattet  upon  Ikrt  I* 
ions  would  suppress  that  spirit.  Apa^^ 

He  came,  and  with  him  Bve,  mor*  (o(k>l&0>*M 
Tu  offend  ;  daoomummetd  both,  and  4iMaafaad> 

The  truly  upright  judge  will  a)«ay>  cmmiM^ 
right,  and  dueamUenimee  wn>ng,  A»tr>^ 

In  eipectation  of  the  hoar  of  jadgmul,  W  |«* 
colly  bean  all  tbe  difficulties nf  duty,  and  the  diaa* 
r«iwfiicii  be  meets  with  from  a  wicked  and  faa^bas 
world.  Mtpn. 

Present  lime  and  futtue  may  be  c«inaidcK4  at  » 
vals  i  and  he  who  solicits  the  one.  Boat  euMt  m  I* 
ditanmltmnietd  by  the  niher.       Sir  Jmlum  Bifti^ 

I)ISCUI;K'AGE,v.  o.  ^        Fr.     dttm^tft. 

Disroi.'K'ACEK,  n.  I.       >  Du    and    tMM^ 

|)isroi'ii'«GCML'NT.       ^  To  dcprets :  drpnw 

of  conlidence  :  dast;irdise:  tlelrr ;  tikin(,fi«' 

discouragement  is  the   cause  of  dentonoa,  *r 

fear. 


"hf  ye  ilie  iicartof  On  tkiU*™ 
uver  into  die  land  ?       itm 


r  cncuurage  tne 


of  Isi., 

I  miviii  iiiTiiiii 


nor  ducitura*]*:  tlir  prulcsLanu'  toyaUy  wa4 
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fyoat  hrcnty  uui  your  h»ltli,anlui 
■I  yovncU.  at  rliiifiije  ibom  to  taj 
|m  tb«D  ai.  Tcmpte. 

Hpnld  have  tbrm  Irarn ,  tli<-  frrrat  and 
Hf  u,  that  Oiejr  arc  called  to  them. 
W  Loeke. 

Mh  frcat  atal  Jitommrngm  loo  uina- 
raplioo.  Raf0n, 

ML  at  aebooU  and  onllegc*  are  (uU  of 
^M»,«nd  diiWOTJWi«m/rl»ni  vici'. 
P^  Sr./>. 

tjFCM*.  at  ihey  are  graerally  ijucou- 
,  are  likr  old  Irca.  whidt,  being  put 
Ivca,  vill  snffet  no  young  plants  to 
t  than.  Pupt. 

7  «f  the  piopbecie*.  great  u  it  ii  in 
I   not  anch  a*   aboold    iitcfmrage  tbr 
ifeB  the  Mndy  of  them,   nor  auch  ai 
^bder  the  neglect  of  it, 
^  Bp.  Uoriley. 

LSE',  v.a^  v.n.U  j  Span,  and 
ft,  n.  I.  fB.  I.  ?  Fr.  diicniirir  ; 

B|  «<'^  )  It-  ditrnrrerr ; 

^W>  and  rurro,  to  wander  about  ; 
•course  the  mind  travels  fmin  ob- 
To  treat  of  by  ipeech  or  writing ; 

■  a  neuter  *erb,  to  talk ;   reliite ; 

MOD. 

F  liut  ori^nal  weaknrw  in  the  inwtru- 
E  which  the  uoderiundine  part  it  not 
rid  by  diarowrw  to  vork,  thr  Trry  con- 
eia  ia  a  bridle  to  itay  lu.  Honbrr, 

aade  a  vitb  each  large  iitamne, 

and  aiier,  gave  nl  not 

and  fodlika  rutoQ 

laaod.  SItaluftmre. 

Ut  na  into  the  abbey  here. 

^■1  iu(<  diawwM  all  ov  fortune*. 

r  "■ 

•  tnM  of  everry  thing 

good  Uteoitner  lote  mow  life, 

n't  mU  «ai  tongue  to.  /d. 

riee*  than  hinuelf,   more  by  an  hour'* 

by  a  day't  meditation.  &iei«i. 

M  that  quick  ducMarni^  power. 

Vwnti. 
nmn,  if  lho«  deaire  to  pleaae. 
KMCOOf,  McfiU.new,  or  winy  ; 
I  CCBM*  by  bboor,  wit  by  rate, 
nm  ia  amx,  newt  in  the  city. 

LHtrberl. 
Tknni 
>  and  rraaon  ii  lier  bciog, 
t,  or  intuitive  ;  dwrarir 

•,  thr  lait^  it  mott  uun.     MOUm. 

eritleai  dinvanrrf.  who  look  be- 
V#atrrion  of  thinga,  will  not  be  angry 
plotaUuns.  Bntrm. 

rmind  which  conneeia  propocitioiu, 
'  Jutiont  from  tbrm,  the  ichoolt  call 
\  alull  not  BiKall  It,  if  we  name  it 
OloiinUe. 
I  duromtiitg  m  he  paued, 

Drylen. 

■  tWN  i*  ahoot  ideaa,  which,  he  tayi, 
.■ttdaern  in  Ond.  Ltclu. 

maxim*  we  are  Hupcmniny  of  are  not 
la,  and  a  gnat  pan  of  man- 


Plnwerm  of  rhetoric  in  aermunt  and  scnovefcj. 
rourjci  are  like  the  blue  and  red  flowers  in  rn. 
pleasing  to  tbotc  who  come  only  for  iunutoiurDt,>iit 
prejndidtl  to  him  who  wonld  reap  profit  from  it. 

Pv. 

When  a  man's  capacity  doce  not  enable  him  too- 
tertain  or  animate  the  company,  it  it  the  best  he  in 
do  to  render  himself  inoffensive,  and  to  keep  his  tth 
clean ;  but  the  pmno  who  has  talents  for  ducoi«, 
and  a  passionate  desire  in  enliven  convetaation,  ooit 
to  have  many  inipri>prietiea  excused,  which  in  a 
other  were  unpardonable.  £AtfiwfOf» 

niSCOUR'TEOUS,  adj.  Diiand  courteoi 
Uncivil ;  uocomplaisant  ;  defective  in  goi 
manners. 

DISCOURTESY,  n.  t.  i     DU  and  courlat 

Discoi.b'teous,  <u//,  >  Tncirility;  rude- 
ness ;  act  of  disrespect. 

Be  calm  in  ar^iing  -,  for  fierceness  malies 

Error  a  fault,  and  truth  c/uowrMy.  Httht.  . 

Ai  if  chearfulness  had  been  tediousness,  and  |pd 
entertainmeni  had  been  turned^  disemvdqr,  be  weld 
ever  get  himscJf  alone.  fiidn< 

He  made  me  visile,  maundering  as  if  I  had  die 
him  a  dmvmriajf.  Witgmib 

He  resolved  to  unhorse  the  first  dacowHtow  kni|t 
he  shuold  meet  .  Molttux't  Don  QuiiuU 

DIS'COUS,  nd;.  From  Lat.  rfijou.  Broa; 
flat ;  wide.  Used  by  botanists  to  denote  te 
middle,  plain,  and  flat  part  of  some  flowers,  sou 
as  the  flos  soils,  &c. 

DlSCREtriT.  V.  a.  &  n.  i.  Fr.  dicreditt. 
To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  make  not  trustee; 
to  disgrace  ;  distrust :  as  a  substantive,  reproach 
disgrace ;  lower  degree  of  inlamy ;  imputation  (T 
fatilt ;  ignominy. 

He,  like  a  privileged  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
DitcredUt  libels  now  'gainst  each  great  man.  Domat. 

You  had  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
which  not  to  have  been  blest  withal,  would  have  dii 
iredued  you.  Shmkipmn, 

Had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  lerret,  it  woolt 
net  have  r^iahed  among  n>y  other  ditertdits, 

Shaktptcire, 

Idlers  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to 
work,  but  be  laay,  and  then  certify  over  their  country 
to  the  ditcrtdit  of  a  plantation.  Baeom. 

He  is  commended  that  makes  a  saving  voyage,  and 
least  diacnditt  bis  travels,  who  retnma  the  same  man 
ha  went.  Wotlam. 

Tis  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  ceoeemed 
for  the  reputation  or  ditcredil  his  life  may  bring  on  his 
profession.  Bogrn. 

Alas,  the  szoall  ducndit  of  a  bribe 

Sterre  buru  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  scribe. 

Puft. 

Reflect  bow  glorious  it  would  i<e  to  appear  in  coun- 
tenance of  diacrtdiitd  duty,  an  J  by  example  of  piety 
^vive  the  declining  spirit  of  religion.  Id, 

DISCREET,  <K«.       -V      Fr.  diitref;   Span. 

Discheet'lt,  am       I  Port,  and    Ital.   dit. 

DisriiEET'MCss,  it.  I.    \a-tto:  Lai.   dUcrttut, 

Discbc'tiom,  i  from ^<ircmu,lo judge. 

Discitr'TiOKSitY,  adj.  /  I'rudcnt;  wary;  cauti- 
ous; sober;  modest.  Discretion  and  discreetness 
are  sj-nonymous  substantives.  Discretionary 
means  uttliiniled,  except  by  discretion. 

But  now  parfourme  ghe  in  dedr ,  ih.kt  aa  the  rflieri 
cumm  of  wille  is  redi  so  be  it  also  n{  parfourmyng  of 
that  that  gbe  hsu.  HV/i/,  ii  Ci>r.  8. 
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"e  greaUut  pmrti  wiUioaC  duerHioitt  u  obtcrrecl  by 
an  ^gvit  writer,  ra&y  be  fatal  \o  tbeir  owner. 

Bwrnu. 

tmest,  Jitcreelt  qoiet,  and  gudly  leatned  men,  will 
noie  withdrawn  by  jou.  WMlgiflt. 

otbiog  tlien  was  furllier  thought  npoo  for  the  man- 
t  Btof  goveruiag  \  hut  all  permitted  unto  their  wisdom 
U  diMCTelion  which  were  to  rule.  Hooker, 

Less  fearful  than  ducreet. 
Von  love  the  fundaincQlal  part  of  atate. 
Mare  than  jou  doubt  the  charge  of  't.  Shaktpenre. 
It  ii  not  good  that  children  ibould  know  any  wicked- 
■a  :    old  folks  have  ducretion,  and  know  the  world . 

Id. 
DitcreUom  is  ibe  victor  of  the  war, 
Vith  lenity,  and  our  directions  followed 
Tith  cheerfulness,  a  prosperous  end  miut  crown 
ur  works  well  undertaken.  Mamyer, 

'nets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got, 
Cild  it  be  known  what  they  diaerctll^  blot. 

Waifer, 

lie  labour  of  obedience,  loyalty,  and  subjection,  is 
b'tuoro  but  for  a  man  honestly  and  diacrecily  to  sit 
all.  South. 

'     rhn  ShSjor  being  a  person  of  consummate  eap<rriencc , 
us  invested  with  a  di«crrfitmary  power.  TatUr. 

ft  is  the  ducreei  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned . 
'  sr  the  brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  gives 
rasures  to  society.  Addiim'i  Sptcimor. 

There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards  rising  in  the 
\)r1d,  or  which  puts  men  more  cut  of  the  reach  uf 
fciunr,  than  daicrv^iffn,  a  species  of  lower  pmdenco. 

Swift. 

The  dullest  brain,  if  gently  stirred. 
Perhaps  may  waken  to  a  humming  bird  \ 
The  most  rvcluse*  ditcrrellj/  opened,  find 
Congenial  object  in  the  cockle  kind. 

Pope*»  Ihmciad. 
A  deacon  may  have  a  dispensation  for  entering  into 
irders  before  he  is  twenty-three  yean  of  age  ;  and  it 
a  ditcretionary  in  the  bishop  to  admit  him  to  that  order 
,  what  time  he  thinks  fit.  Ayliffe^t  Pompon. 

Dear  youth,  by  fortune  favored,  but  by  love, 
Alas '.  not  favoured  less,  be  still  as  now 
Ditertet.  ThotKKm. 

To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  diMcrrct^ 
His  pay  i*  ju<t  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  se«m  a  lucky  hit. 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit. 

Byron. 
DISCREPANCE,  n. ».  |      Lat.  ducrtpantiu. 
DrscKtr'aKT,  a4>-  S  Difference;  contra- 

riety ;  disa^emenL 

Diversity  of  education,  and   discrgpamty  of  those 
^principles  wherewith   men  are  at   first  imbued,  and 
vhf  rein  all  our  after  reasonings  are  founded. 

Lttrd  Vigbif  to  K.  Digby. 

DISCRETE,  P.  0.  &  adj.   \       Lat.  ducretia. 
DiscRE'Tive,  od;  t  To  separate;    to 

ditcontinue ;    distinct;    disjoined,     ror   ducre- 
tire,  see  the  instance. 

As  for  its  diaphaneity,   it  enjoyeth  that  most  emi- 
I  aeotly  ;  as  having  iu  earthly   and  saliooos  parts  so 
'  Ciactly  resolved,  that  iu  body   is  left  impomus.  and 
not  duertltd  by  atomical  terminations.  Brotiae. 

PiMcreU  quantity,  or  different  individuals,  ar« 
neaiured  by  number  without  any  breaking  cuoiiuuity  ; 
that  is.  in  thinp  that  have  continuity,  as  continued 
quantity  and  motion.  ffaU't  Orit/im  vf  ManJund. 


DiMentiu€  propositions  are  inch  wl 
and  seemingly  oppoeile.  judgiD€BV  as  Baie, 
variety  or  distinction  is  noted  by  tW  pMBd 
though,  yet,  he.  as,  traveilen  may  cbaigi  || 
mate,  but  not  their  temper ;  Job  was  I^W 
his  grief  wa*  great.  I 

Discrete,  or  Disjuxtrr,  Pkofqitio?  | 
in  which  the  ratio  between  two  or  tMnd 
numbers  is  the  same,  and  yet  the  pnM 
not  continued,  as  the  ratio  between  3  :  i 
same  as  that  between  8  :  16,  and  I 
numbers  are  proportional;  bat  it  n  t 
cretely  or  disjunclly,  for  3  is  not  to  Su| 
that  is,  the  proportion  is  broken  of  I 
and  3,  and  is  not  continued  us  in  lU  | 
ing  continual  proportionals  : — 

3  :  6  : :  13  :  2i. 

DISCRIM'INATE,  v.a.  Ic  aij.' 
DiscRiMi'iraBLF.,  adj. 
Discrim'[>atf.LT,  adv. 

DlSCRtMl'XATEMESS,  n.  1. 

Discrimisa'tio.v, 

Discbim'inative,  ,  adj. 

Disckim'isocs. 
tinguished  by  tokens ;  select ;   teparsK. 
adjective,  distinguished  by  marks.    ~' 
ble  is  distinguishable.     Dtscriminoos  ilf 
lete  word  for  critical,  haiaidoos. 

Oysters  and  cockles  and  maacle*,  whitfc  i 
have  no  dueriminaie  sex. 

Take    heed  of   abeuiog  any   factional  f 
any  publick  diicrimuiarMMU  in  matters  of  i  ' 

There  are  three  lorU  of  it  differing  ia  I 
each  other,  and  dUerimunated  by  ibe  I 
peculiar  names. 

Ducnminaiioe  Providence   kaew  1 
and  courae  of  alt  thin^. 

ififfv**  ilMt»dM»  I 

There  may  h**.  way*  of  ducriminatimg  tha 
by  &catene«<  and  gravity,  the  $evcrml  depa 
ing  and  telling  from  one  tone  or  note  to  ol 

Any  kind  of  spitting  of  blood  irsporti  a  * 
mtww*  sute.  ualci.n  it  happens  upon  the  | 
vein  opened  hy  a  pleihory. 


"Ii 


Then*  is  a  n:v«r«nce  tu  be  shewed 
count  of  their  i/ijcniiMnd/Mm  from  otikav 
paralioD  for  sacred  uses. 

The  right  hand  is  rfifcnmnalW  fio«  t| 
natural,  naceuary,  and  never  to  be  cmM 
^DCtJon.  I 

The  only  standing  lest  and  iKa-iwasiirtj 
ristick  of  any  mrial  ur  mineral,  cauai  be  mei 
the  constituent  matter  of  il.  I 


By  that  prudent  duf-rramwfkm  mad*  hi 
offender*  of  different  degreea,  ha  obUfiM  ^ 
he  has  disiinguiihed  aa  ot^yecla  oC  mcecy,  il 

DIS'CROVVN,  V.  a.  From  i/a  %tA  i 
deprive  of  a  crown. 

Through    atunn   and  darfcaeea   y«v 
ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  b« 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  1 
And  pal«,  Ijut  lovely,  with  malcroal  \^ 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breaat  i 
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BITORY,  <w$.  L«t  ditfubitoriut.  Fit- 
ijltnm  o(  leaning. 

Bw  thcj  iTtirrd  to  )>cd,    and   rcfresbrd 
vita  •  rrput ;  and  so  LliAt  custom,  by  de- 
le^ tilcar  Cubiculary  beds  into  ducubilory. 
Bron**B  VvJ^r  Erroan. 

M'BENCY,  Ji.i.  \AL  discwttbcm.  The 
ing  at  meal,  after  the  ancient  miianer. 

'*TIOH. 

k>  ud  RooiADf  tued  ibe  outoni  of  dunim- 
ftU,  which  wu  u]>oQ  their  left  »idc  ;  for  lo 
Asd  «a*  free  and  ready  fnr  all  srrvico. 
Bnwite*»  Vulgar  EmHtn, 

M'BER,  V.  a.  Dis  and  cumber.  To 
from  any  troublesome  weight ;  to  An- 
m  impediment. 

lbs  Siamiiitnd  of  the  rlinging  vest, 
IIm  niurt  daettm  ronnd  hi*  breast. 


Hit  asafe  vaa  to  commit  the  tUtrHMmg  of  catisea 
privately  to  certain  personi  learned  m  the  l,-iir«. 

Alfiiffe*»  Pttrfrijim. 

If  by  the  Kberty  of  the  press,  we  undenUnd  merely 
the  liberty  of  ditcuuiitg  the  propriety  of  pablic  mea- 
sures and  political  opinioiu,  let  us  have  a«  much  of 
it  as  yon  please.  FniMlii. 

DISCUTIENT,  n.  s.  Lat.  ducutient.  A  me- 
dicine that  haj  power  to  repel  or  drive  back  the 
matter  of  tumors  io  tlie  blood.  It  sometimes 
means  the  same  as  carminative. 

The  swellings  arising  from  these  rc<)aire  to  be 
treated,  in  tlieir  beginning,  with  moderate  rcpi'Ilents 
ind  ducutimtt,  Wi 


Pope. 
RE*,  0.  a.  Fr. (jeromirir.  To  discover; 

vfll,  tf  please  yon,  it  duaire,  assay 

laM  yon  of  that  ill.  Fatric  Quteme. 

R'SIVE,  adj.  ^  Fr.  ditcurtif ;  from 
\ivtLY,  orfp.  ^  Lat.  rfiifurro.  Moving 
'uintittd}.  )  here  uDil  there;  rov- 
Itory;  at  a  corruption  uf  discoursirc. 
g  by  gradation  from  premises  to  con- 
;  aod  thus  diicursoiy  is  ar^umcnta- 

iMi  help  tleep ;  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
dUittg  of  wster  :  they  move  a  gentle  altea- 
vbataocvrr  rooveth  sueniion.  wiihuat  too 
ir»  stillelh  the  natural  and  diacyrmv  motion 
lu.  Booms. 

a  aaoMily  of  soul  and  body,  of  more  effi- 
t  recciriuf  of  divine  lruth«.  than  ibc  grcat- 
sa  lo  rfiKHnse*  demnoitiatJon. 

JVvre'f  Dtrtng  Diatoguet. 
Uh  been  much  dispute  touching  tbr  know, 
nua,  wbcihcr  they  haw  a  kind  of  dijciirsioe 
ikfc  some  (all  reason- 
flub 'i  Origim  of  UankmJ. 
,']*:  Within,  whereby  we  think,  and 
<*  hereby  we  do  lUscyrnvelj/f    and 
1  .....^....^uun,  deduce  one  thing  from  ano- 

U. 
US,  n.  I.  Lai.    A  quoit ;  u  heavy  piece 
irown  in  the  ancient  sports.   Sec  Disc. 
Elatraus*  iirong  arm  the  diaciM  flies, 
igt  with  unmatched  force  along  the  akirs. 

Pope. 

DSS',  t.  a.  -J      Fr.  ditculer;  Span,  and 

i'sta,  n.t.     (Port,   ditrulir ;     lul.  and 

Caivr,  udj.    i  Lat.  diicultrt,  c/ii  and  gua- 

i'mo».  n  t.Jtio,  to  shake  down  or  at- 

To  csiiniine,  or  clear  by  dis- 

Ult ;   to  clear  up  ;  to  disperse 

MiiiiKji :><.>(  the  body. 

>na  vcK  used   10   ifriniis  the  beginnings  of 
iOM.  Woltom. 

■rdw  thnrCold   effect  of   iupitrr't  irisalk, 
and  tcrebrate. 

Snxnw't  I'a^^  Srromrt, 
[  be    (aukd  wilhoul   some  labour  and 
at  tlM  Blad,  aad  (h*  tlwugku  dwelling  a 
M*   Ha«  ■pOB  ibt  tiifvty  and  itucmmum  of 
icalw.  Smli. 

ou  VJL 


niscL'TicMTS,  in  surgery,  are  such  exter- 
nal remedies  as,  by  their  subtilty,  dissolve  or 
disperse  a  stagnating  or  coagulated  fluid  in  any 
part  of  ttie  body. 

DISDAIN',  V.  a.,  v.  n.  j«ii  (."v   Fr.  dedaigntr  ; 
Disdaim'ful,  adj. 
Disdain'fullt,  adv. 

DlSOAIKFVLNr.SS,  n.  f. 

and  dignor.)  To  esteem  unworthy.  As  an  ac- 
tive verb  it  signifies  to  scorn  :  as  a  substantive, 
contempt ;  scorn ;  indignation  united  with  con- 
tempt. Disdainfulness  is  synonymous  with 
disdain. 

Children  being  haughty,  through  dudMin  and  want 
of  nurture,  do  stain  the  nobility  of  their  kindrvd. 

Ecetut. 
A  proud  disJainfulneia  of  other  men. 

AMcham. 
Hit  angry  stcede  did  chide  his  foaming  bitt. 
At  much  ditdaymng  to  the  curbe  to  yield  : 
Pull  jolly  knigfal  he  seemed  and  faire  did  silt. 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  cneounters  fitt. 
Spenter.  Faerie  Qvtent. 

There  will  come  a  lime  when  three  words,  uttered 
with  diarity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  mora 
blessed  rrwar<l,  than  three  thousand  tolumes,  written 
with  dudainfui  sharpness  of  wit.  Hooker. 

The  queen  is  obstinate. 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to'  accuse  it, 
Ditdain/ut  to  be  tried  by  't.  ShaJupeare. 

Either  greet  him  itot. 
Or  else  iiidamfidlu.  which  shall  shake  him  more. 

Id. 

Can  1  forget,  when  they  in  prison  placing  her. 
With  swelling  heart,  in  spite  and  due  dudain/itlneu. 
She  lay  for  dead,  till  I  helped  with  onlacing  her. 

Stdwy. 

The  dMdsM/U  aouS  came  rushing  through  tht 
wonod.  Drfden. 

It  is  not  to  intuit  and  domineer,  to  look  disdain 
fMji,  and  revile  imperiously,  that  procures  rs'ccni 
from  any  one.  SowA. 

Tell  him,  Calo 
Diedaim  a  life  which  be  baa  power  to  offsr. 

AdJimm. 


But  against  yon,  ye  Greeks,  ye  coward  train, 
Gods  ?  how  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  dixbta  I 
Pope'i  Odgmf. 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  ahnck. 

Although  hor  paroayam  drew  lowarJt  its  close  . 
Iters  waa  a  phrenty  which  ditJained  to  rave. 
Even  when  they  sboU  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

fj^rvn. 
L 
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DISDIACI.ASTIC  Cutstal,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  n»ine  givm  liy  Ddrtlioline  and  some 
other*  to  the  pellucid  f(»?il  substance,  more 
usually  callcii,  iVoin  the  place  whence  it  was 
fir^l  brout;lil,  IcvlanU  crjslHl;  (hougti  properly 
it  15  no  crystal  at  nil,  but  a  Kne  pellucid  spar, 
called  by  Dr.  Dill  from  its  shape  parallelopi pe- 
dum. 

DISEASF;  p.  n.  Scn.i.i      Dis  and  ease.   To 

Dlsos'cnsc^S  n.  <.  t  afflict  with  illness; 
'o  tonnent  with  tiam  or  <orrow  ;  to  make  morbid ; 
Infect:  as  a  :iubstimuvi>,  thu  malady,  sickness, 
&c.,  endured. 

In  th«  world  ghe  trhntrr  haue  i/u«c.bat  iriXo  gbe, 
I  haue  uurrcomu  llic  wurld.  Wictif.     Jon  xvi. 

And  Aia,  in  the  thii-ty  »ad  nititli  year  of  hU  rriga, 
wai  d'ut9Mfd  in  hU  feel,  aud  )itt  duew  was  eacccdiag 
great ;  and  in  ht«  duaue  he  sought  not  to  tli«  Lord, 
hot  to  the  pUyfti(-.ian«.  Ckron, 

Pull  of  dtMMS€M  waa  bis  carcaa  blmr. 
And  a  dry  drapvte  thnmsiTi  bit  fleah  did  Bow, 
Wbicb  by  mtftdict  daily  greater  grew. 

S/irturr.     Faeri*  Qitrtne. 
Vi^fl  are  all  diaeaatd. 
And  Willi  our  sarfcitiog  and  wanton  hours 
Have  Imjught  nuraclvet  into  a  burning  fevrr. 

SfmtapntTe. 
Pood  imfiropt-rljr  taken,  not  only  producea  original 
rftivVMr«,>bnl  afl'onls  lbu*R  that  are  already  en^cnilerr-d 
t'<>'ti  mHttrr  anil  austrnauce  ;  so  that,  let  the  falhrr  of 
'/r--'  ^'f  lie  what  it  uiay,  intemprrancc  i«  certainly  its 
niutliL-r  Bmrton, 

A  liuar-hon«e  it  «remed.  wherein  were  laii' 
Kumhrn  tif  all  diteaaed,  all  maladiet 
Of  ghavtly  apa«m,  or  racking  torture.  MiUtm. 

Auihority  is  a  donue  and  cure. 
Which  turn  can  nriljier  want  nor  well  radarr-. 

Bullet. 
We  cannot  l>c  loo  jealous,  we  cannot  inspect  oor- 
•'»lvpt  (no  much  lo  lalinnr  under  the  ditraft  of  pride, 
which  cleave*  (he  cloaer  to  us  by  onr  belief  or  cuufi- 
dvDcr  llittl  we  ar«  quite  williout  it,  CZurendcm. 

Tlioiigh  great  li^ht  be  insulTeniblo  to  our  eyes,  yet 
tlic  higbeat  degrc«  of  darkncsi  docs  not  at  all  dUnue 
■  hem.  Loeie. 

This  is  a  rnatoralinn  to  some  former  state  ;  unt  that 
stale  of  iodi^vory  aud  dunurdmai.  Bmet't  Th-org. 
Then  wasteful  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  |>rtlilent  duetut. 

Thomtim*t  S—aWT. 
Bui  he  was  phrvnxied, — wherefore,  who  may  know  • 
Since  cauac  might  be  wbirii  tkiti  could  never  find ; 
But  he  wa<  pbrrurjod  by  dueaar  or  wih\ 
To  ilia>  wumt .pitch  of  all,  which  wears  •  nasoiting 
•how.  Bgrm. 

DisrsSE  lias  been  variously  defined  by  physi- 
cians, almost  every  founder  of  a  new  system 
havmg  given  a  definition  of  disease,  differing 
In  some  res|>ects  from  his  predecessors.  Sec 
MtDiciNC  and  Nosolooy.  Of  all  animals,  man 
IS  subject  to  the  most  discasfji ;  and  of  men,  the 
studious  and  speculative  utv  most  exposed  to 
tlicm.  (Mher  animals  have  thiir  diseases ;  but 
they  are  in  small  number,  liecause  they  live 
more  according  to  nature  :  nor  are  plants  with- 
out them  ;  though  their  known  mnbuies  are  few. 
Tlie  aucicnt  Hebrews,  who  were  verjcil  in  the 
»ludy  of  natunil  philosophy,  and  not  much  »<^ 
custuiDcd  to  recur  to   physit^l  causes,  and  con- 


sult physicians,  when  ihey  wnc  lidi,  li 
their  diseases  generally  to  eril  spirits  <l 
cutioners  of  divine  veogeaDce. 

Diseases  op  Docs,    See  Doc  aad  I 

rUOBIA. 

Diseases  of  Horses.     acE  Fa>uui 
DISEDG'ED,  adj.    Dis  wad  edgr.   B 
obtunded ;  dulled 

(  grieve  mysdf 
To  think,  when  ihou  shall  t>e  ii—tfd  by  1 
Whom  now  thou  tiretc  on,  bow  iby  iBr«i 
Will  iben  be  p«ii^d  by  n*- 

DISEMBARK',  t.  a.ttv.n.      Mi 
bark.    To  carry  to  land ;  to  (>o  en  tana 
1  moat  unto  the  road,  to  rfia«J<»A 
Some  necesaarics. 

SliaJmpean.   Tm  Cmtitmm^ 

There  duemiariimg  on  sIm  |>**m  M»4 

We  land  our  rattle,  and  the  Spoil  diiUl 

DISEMBITTER,  v.  a.  Di.  and  | 
To  sweeten ;  to  free  from  biltemcss ;  fl 
from  acrimony :  an  unusual  word.  | 

Encourage  such  innocent  anmaenenu  airi 
tmhitter  the  minds  of  men.  and  mak^  thc«i  i 
rejoice  in  the  same  af^reeable  sabtfartioa*. 
AdJum't  Tn 

DISEMBODIED,  adj.     l>u  aad 
Divested  of  the  body;  ilischaiged  bm 
service. 

Vucmhi/died  tpirils  are  genermlly 
imagination,  and  of  old  wondering  wit. 

DISEMn()filiE',t..d.kt..B.    GUI 
biiucluT. — Skinner.    To  pour  out  at  the 
a  river ;  to  vent :  to  gain  vent ;  How. 
Itivef* 

(n  ample  oceans  duembcgtted,  or  loM. 


Ity  eminence*  placed  up  and  du«n  Iha 
rivets  make  inAameratile  iiiruinira  aad  wis 
at  last  diMmbogue  in  several  moutlu  inia  iV 

Rolling  down,  the  it««p  Tiiaavua  nt«% 

And  ihroagh  nine  ckanncU  dimmkfmm  Usi 


DISEMBOSOMED,  oart.  m$. 
bosom.     Taken  from  the  MMom. 

He  

Who.  disemhtttomfd  from  the  PatJwr* 
The  heaven  of  hcarrns  to  ktaa  tJi» 


DISEMBOWELLED,  part,  m^ 
embowel.    Taken  from  out  the  bosrrl& 

So  her  dutmhotrtlUi  wrk 
Araehne  in  a  hall  or  kitchen 
Obviont  ui  vagrant  Aiea. 

DI.SEMHKOIL'.  r.  «.     Fr. 
disenian|!li>;  to  free  fnwi  p«rpleiity ; 
from  confiuion. 

Then  earth  bom  air,  aad  ■*••  Cra^  i 
driven. 

And  (TOMer  air  sunk  from  etherUI  becma  j 
Thus  Uiiminilrd,  they  uke  iheir  propss  fl% 


Tb«    lystcin   uf    bia   po1iti«k«    t« 
cleared  uf   ail  thuae   incoborvnce*   a&4   I4 
matter*  that  are  woven  into  thit  lootUv  f^i 
AddiMik't  tn^  i 
DISENABLE,  v.  a.     Du  amJ  « 
deprive  of  power ;    u>  disable ;    h* 
weakness ;  to  weaktn. 
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I  ovrrtjVrn  mc  ;  ui«i  wuit,  a  more  tn- 
evil.  Uimtigli  (Le  ciiKngo  of  ihc  time*,  has 
nwAM  rnr.  DrytUm. 

NCIIANTp.  a.    Di.  and  enchant.    To 
ihr  furcu  of  an  enchantment;  to  deliver 
power  of  charms  or  spells, 
itoop  llijr  Jiimetamlad  wing  to  truth. 


Ft  your  own  braia  Jimm  kimt  yoo,     Sidmty, 
t  to  thy  vork  ;  a  ooble  vlroke  or  two 
1  ttu  charau,  uid  iiMemAamU  the  gruvr, 

Jtryden. 

VCUM'BER,  r.  a.  i  DU  and  encum- 
ctJM'BSiKci^  II.  1.  )ber.  To  discharge 
umbrances ;  free  from  impediment  or 
>a ;  disburden. 

;ht  hid  dumamierwd  beavea.  Mitlm. 


n*cd  die  actual  iuientioo,  the  particaUr 
■pplicauoQ  of  the  whole  toul,  to  diMmcumher 
tnt,  to  scour  off  its  rvsi,  anil  rrinovc  ilio^o 
■  which  woolfi  otherwise  clog  and  chrcli  ihu 
f  its  operaiiooi.  S/iral. 

The  dUmemnbmd  loul 
Ukd  left  behind  the  cloads  and  starry  p«ili'. 
Dryilen. 
look  like  the  amttsements  of  the  soul,  whon 
memmbrrtd  of  her  machiae  \   bcr  ^jKirts  Dud 
i»  when  she  has  laid  Ucr  charge  asleep, 

S/iaaalor. 
Krc  many  wh?  make  a  figare  below  what 
me  or  merit  eotitlrs  theiu  to,  out  of  mera 
id  an  elegant  desire  of  case  and  diieacMm- 

Id. 
Bich  of  St.  Jostina,  designed  by  Palladio, 
It  bandsome,  luminous,  di^enmm/iercd  build- 
e  ttiside,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

AddiiiM  oa  Italy. 

NCAGE',  n.  a.  (t  «.  o.-\  Di$  ami  en- 
akOtt^,  part.  lulj.  f^gc.     To  re- 

DAOt  ii'x L*«.,  n.  •.  I  lieve from  duly 

i^ac^UEXT.  *  or  ol illation  ; 

raw  fivra  duty,  ohiiptlion,  or  enga;;©- 
l^ice  diten^-aKemtiil,  and  discng[aged- 
^faied  lo  any  suae  of  freedom  or  vb- 

^^^iid's  ryes  are  ditengftgtd  and  free, 
■Kfanber,  and  distinctly  see.     Dithum. 

dwn.bcins  rery  light,  would  float  up  aud 
pod  wttil*,  before  tkcy  could  wholly  dinmj.iiic 
•  lad  dsacwd.  liarnrt't  Thrvry. 

net  livM  ■(  DMiee,  by  sensible  dcctrnsious, 
mf  ^mH/tft  from  the  world  by  drgrrrt. 

CUUer  on  Thmghi. 
BMt  ptragrapb,  t  found  my  sutiitir  urctty 
1»ftd  (r)B  quouiions.  Atianmy. 

tnderation  that  ihoulit  Jm-nyaft  our  fond- 
worldly  thing*,  IS.  ihst  they  are  uncrrtjun 
i;  fading,  transient,  and  corruptible 
Ao^erf, 

WJ  tfui  for  the  mind  to  duntfapr  iiscif  from 
ID  vbicb  It  has  been  long  emplu\<Td. 

Addimm. 

lai  «•  of  lighl  lo  vegetation  would  appear 
Aaor/  lo  be  hy  dii(iij^i>y  vital  air  from 
Vhich  ihey  perepiro,  tad  thence  lo  fseililale 
'  'i  their  liluod  capoMd  beneath  the  thin 
IlarlHn. 


A  tmm  purposes  his  sehemes  of  life  in  a  state  of 
abstraction  and  ditenyagrmmt ,  rtempt  frnm  the  en. 
ticements  of  hope,  the  solicitiiiiooB  of  afiection,  the 
importunities  of  appetite,  or  the  depreuions  of  fear. 

JoAmftu 
DISENTAN'GLF,  f.  n.     Dis  and  t-ntanela 
To  unfold  or  loosen  the  parts  of  a  thing  ;  lo  free 
from  impediment  or  perplexity;  separate;  dis- 
tinguish 

Though  in  concretions  particles  so  entangle  one 
another,  thai  they  canuoi  in  a  short  time  dear  them- 
selves,  yet  they  do  iuceuaully  strive  to  ditenlantfU 
themselves,  and  get  away.  BoyU. 

Till  tliry  could  6nd  some  expedient  to  ciplicala  and 
ditentaiufle  themselves  out  of  this  labyrinth,  they  maOo 
DO  advojico  towards  supplying  iheii  armies. 

CUuendim. 

The  welfare  of  their  souls  requires  a  better  jutlg. 
men*  than  their  own,  either  lo  guide  thciu  in  their 
duty,  or  to  duemlaMgU  them  from  a  temptation. 

Xeithcrcan  God  himself  be  otherwise  imdi  rstood  liy 
us  than  as  a  mind  free  and  diatntamjled  from  all  cor- 
porenl  mistares.  StitlttvjfitHt. 

Wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there  was  pt-ryiloxity 
to  be  diMcntaiu/Urd,  and  confusion  lo  be  regulated. 

,/uAfiniN.   Prefm-e  to  Dictionatjj. 

DISENTEU',  V.  a.  Dit  and  Kr.  enUrrtr.  To 
unbury  ;  to  tike  out  of  the  grave. 

Though  the  blindnesi  nf  some  fauatieks  have 
savaged  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  have  been 
so  injurious  unto  worms  as  lo  dUcnierre  the  liodics  of 
the  deceased,  yet  had  they  therein  uo  design  npun  the 
soul.  Brmmte'i  Vitt^ar  KrriMrt. 

DISENTURAL',  r.  n.  U,t  and  enthral.  To 
set  free ;  to  restore  to  liberty ;  to  rescue  from 
slavery. 

If  religiou  wore  false,  bad    men   would  set  the  ul> 
most  force  nf  their  reason    nn  work  lo  discover  that 
falsity,  and  thereby  dittnlkrul  themselves.         Smlk. 
But  God  my  soul  shall  ditendtral ; 
For  I  upon  his  uauic  will  call.  Samdf, 

DISENTURONE',  t'.o.  Dii  and  enthrone. 
To  depose  from  «iviTei;jiiiy  ;  to  dethrone. 

Either  to  durntlitmu  the  Kingof  hcave- 
We  war,  if  war  be  Iwat ;  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost.  UUtm. 

DISENTRANCE',  i-  a.      Du  and  entrance. 
To  awaken  from  a  trance,  or  deep  sleep. 
Ralpho,  by  thii  timr  djmtranc^d, 
Cpnn  his  bum  himielf  advanced.  HuiUhrai, 

DISESPOl'SF/,  P.O.  Diiand  espouse.  To 
separate  after  faith  plighted. 

Such  was  the  rage 
Of  Tarnui,  for  t,avinia  ditapoiifd.  Uillat. 

DISESTEEM',  v.  a.  ic  n.  >.  }      Frniu  du  and 
Disestima'tiov,  n.  I.  i  esteem.   Todis- 

regard,  or  regard  slightly  :  slight  regard. 
Bat  if  this  sacred  gift  you  duettwrn. 
Then  cruel  plagues  shall  (all  on  Priam's  state. 

i^eaAttas. 
Wbro   any  one,  by  miKarriage,  falls   into   ifiM» 
turn,  be  will  (all  under  neglect  and  coutrmpt. 

Udl*. 
I  would  not  be  thought  to  dunlttm  or  dissuade  tiia 
study  of  uaiuiv.  li. 

Should  Msrs  see't. 
That  borrid  hurricr  of  men,  or  she  thai  bcoera  him, 
Mincnfa,  never  so  inceoacd,  thay  could  not  iim«t*tm, 

U  i 
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DISFA'VOR,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  D'u  and  favor. 
To  discountenance;  williholil,  or  withdraw  kind- 
ness: discountenance;  slight  regard;  unfavor- 
able clicumstance ;  ail  unfavoretl  state. 

It  wa«  verily  ibouf^bt,  that  had  it  not  been  tor  four 
gnu  dufav^mren  of  thtlyoj»to,  the  CDterpriui  bail 
succeeded.  Baeim, 

While  free  from  ucrilege,  ho  was  at  peace,  as  it 
were,  with  God  and  man  ;  but  after  his  sacrilege  he 
was  in  ttufnoottr  with  both.  ^wimois. 

Might  nut  ihnie  of  higher  rank,  and  nisarer  access 
t(i  her  majesty,  receive  her  own  commands,  and  be 
countenanced  or  dUfavtiured  according  as  they  obey  ? 

Swi/t. 

DISFIG'UUE.f.a.     ^      Ifeandfipire.   To 
Disficcua'tion,  n.  I.  J  deform ;  to  change  any 
DisFir.'iiiiriJEKT.         J  thing  loaworse  form  ; 
to  mangle. 

You  arc  hut  as  a  form  in  wax 
By  him  imprinted,  i\nJ  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  nr  ditfitjure  it.         Shakrpeare. 

Abject  is  ilicir  punithment, 
ifisfffunng  not  ffmlV  likeness,  but  their  own. 
Or,  If  his  liki'ooss,  by  Ihemsrlvps  d<>f»ci«;. 

iltUm. 
A  nose  Batter,  or  a  month  wider,  coald   have  ma. 
sisted,   as   well  as    the   rvst  of  his  figure,   with    such 
a   soul    and    such  parts  a*  made   hiui,  d^figurcd   as 
he  was,  capable  to  be  a  di^itary  in  the  church. 

Lociie, 
That  understanding,  in  which,  though  little  is  writ- 
ten, yet  notliinj;  is  blotted  ;  that  which  is  not  ditfigurtd 
by   ill   impressions,   is  a  subject  most  capable  of  the 
best.  Sprut. 

Nor  would  his  slaoghlcred  army  now  have  lain. 
On  Afric's  sands,  diifigurcd  with  their  wounds. 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Nuinidia. 

Addimm't  Colo. 

The  dujigwemtmi  that  travel  or  sickness  has  bo- 
stowed  upon  him,  is  not  thought  great  by  the  lady  of 
the  isle.  Suckling. 

Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft. 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Oitfiffura  earth.  Covjvr. 

DlSI'OR'JiST,  V.  a.      Dit  and   foreM.      To 

reduce  land  frota  the  privilege!  of  a  forest  to  the 

st.ite  of  common  land. 

DISFRANXHISE,  tr.  o.  I        Wi  and   fran- 
Disraxcuise'mcmt,  n.  >.  (chise.     Todepnve 

of  jirivileces  or  immunities. 

UISKU'RMSH,  r.  «.     Dii  and  furnish.     To 

deprive  ;  to  unfumish ;  to  strip. 

My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  dufvmiMk  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  suhslanco  that  I  have. 

lla  durst  not  iiiftmuh  that  country  either  of  so 
great  a  commander,  or  of  the  wonted  garrisons. 

A'no/tr«'«  Hutory. 

niSGARTVISH,  V.  a.     Dit  and  garnish.     To 
strip  of  oriiamenu ;  to  take  tuns  from  a  fortress. 
KISGLC/RU-Y.  V.  a.     Wis  and  i;lorify.     To 
deprive  of  glory  ;  treat  with  indignity. 
So  Dagoo  shall  he  msguified.  and  (iud, 
Beaides  wluim  is  ni>  god,  compared  with  idoiS, 
Du^lm^pt,  blasphemed,  and  bad  in  acorn, 

UiU<m. 


DISGORGE  ,v  a.    Fr.  ilgorgir,  I 

the  throat.    To  discharge  by  the  mov 
pour  out  violently. 

So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  dldsc  tho«  ^tfgp 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Rii:h«4  f 
And  now  thnu  wouldst  eat  lliy  dead  nail  ^ 

The  deep-drawing  barks  do  tlierc  Htftip 
Their  warlike  fraughtmge.  W| 

They  move  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers  that  liisyoryc 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  balclnl 


Countriei  much  annoyed   with 
volcanoes-,  and   these  are  consuntly  all  ia  I 
whenever  any   earthquake   happen* ;  they  i 
that  lire  which  was  the  cause  of  the  diaaait 

From  the  distant  shore  they  loudly  bagin. 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  du^nrgt  ihe  btiny  dia^ 

Ayka| 
DISGRACE',  o.  a.  tc  n.  i.~|        Fr. 
Disgba'cer,  To     bnnj 

I)isr,iiACF.'FUL,  adj.  [vrxadi    or 

Disgrace'fully,  oJu.  f  honor  aponi  I 

DisoitACE'rvLNESit,  bring  to 

Discha'cious.  J  or  disfavor 

graceful  is,  shameful ;  dishonorable :  d 
unpleasing. 

We  may  not  so  in  any  one  special  kind  admiii 
that  we  duffraee  her  in  any  other;  bat  let  ill 
ways  be  according  onto  their  place  aad 

Like  a  dull  actor,  now 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  anil  I  am  out 
Bvra  to  a  fall  diaj^roa. 

1  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  nfiirace. 
That  seems  dutfraoout  in  the  city's  cy«. 
The  senate  have  cast  yon  (nrth 
DitgracefuUy,  to  be  the  commoo  tale 
Of  the  whole  city.  Btm  Jmam't 

Masters  mnst  correct  their  servants  with  [ 
prudence,  and  mercy ;  not  with  upbraidiaf  i 
ffracefui  language,  but  with  such  only  as  saay  c 
and  reprove  the  fault,  and  amend  the  peiaoK. 
Tityhr'a  RmU  of  £naaf  I 
And  he  whose  affluence  disdained  a  place. 
Bribed  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  diiyrocir. 

To  such  bondage  he  was  for  so  many  i 

by  her,  whoso  dugntcri  to  him  were    gias«J  I9  te 

eTcelloucc.  A^s9> 

And  is  it  not  a  foul  dagroee^ 

To  lose  the  boltsprit  of  thy  face  ? 

Men's  passions  will  carry  them  far  in  1 

ing  on  opinion  which  thny  have  a  mind  tn  1 


I  have  given  good  advice  In  thn—  infs^wi  As- 
grnctn  of  the  aex  and  calling.  S»fi 

To  retire  behind  their  chariots,  was  as  Utile  St^l^ 
fid  then,  as  it  is  now  to  alight  from  one's  borsa  to  • 
battle.  hf^ 

Grant  me,  kind  heaven,  tn  find  aome  hapyass  |lsv. 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  4mfrmm. 
Dr.  Jttmm 

DISGUIStr,  v.  a.  ten.  f.  ^         Fr. 

DisonsK  MGNT.  J  CDOC#a)  by  w  ^ 

tisual  guise,  nr  dress  :  the  drea  wont  mi 
disguiser,  he  who  wean  it. 
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Bvw  might  w«  ditymte  him  T 
I  llno«  out  ;  Ihi-rv  i«  no  womui't  gown  big 
r  him.      Shaktp.   Jfrrry  HW«  o/"  Wmdjor. 
t  wr'vc  burnt  oar  clir«k<  j  and  miae  own 
»P«« 

M  it  •peaks :  the  wild  diigitue  lulh  almoft 
I.  14.     AtUonj/ mud  CUcpalra. 

b'«  >  (real  Ayinr.  SUt^iMr*. 

Krqait  ibought  bt(t  to  diimask  bit  beard, 
liim,  that  h*  «*•  {oiog  eovrrtly  to  take  a 
w  of  the  fonrardaeM  of  hit  loajeity't  Beet : 
mnewhat  haad«omel/  heal  the  duguuemntt. 

Wtiltn. 
td  he  cajDO  ;  bat  tiiofie  hts  children  dear 
ent  fooo  discerned  thx^ugh  bis  diagioM. 

UiUon. 
kbal  dufmnmenl  I  should  find  nppoitunitj  to 
larlf  to  the  owner  of  my  heart.         Sidmey, 
)  I  in  Arcite  aoont  Arcite  find, 
rtd  may  search  ia  rain  with  all  their  eyes, 
rcr  pc&ctrate  through  this  diaffmie, 

Dryien'i  Fahlu. 
ke  as  grown  more  disengaged  from  his  intent 
^  own  affairs,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  to 
H  yon  aro  a  very  dexterous  da^autr. 

Smft. 
jiist  left  the  right  wonhipfnl,  and  his  myr- 
tl^ut  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons ;  the  whole 
t    was  pretty  well  iksgnued  before  I   gave 
•lip.  Sptlalor. 

icnrrally  act  in  a  dujr><''e  themselves,  and 
nistake  all  outward  show  and  appearances 
isy  in  otheit.  ildiliKiii, 

c  guilty  joys,  distaste,  surmises, 
Mhs,  false  lean,  deceits,  duguiti.      Ptpt. 

kcoverv  ourselves  to  us ;  pierces  into  the  in- 
Bscs  of  the  mind  i  stjipa  off  every  duyuwe; 
the  inward  pattj  makM  a  strict  scrutiny 
(ry  soul  and  spirit.  Uamm. 

b  it  thtis  Demetrios  meets  bis  friend, 
lh«  mean  /iyiJM'  of  Turkish  robes  1 

Jahnmut,  Irmtt. 
tper   is  naturally   open  ;  and    it  ought,  aa- 
t  be  wilhoot  dmymm  lo  a  manwhom  I  wish  no 
•ok  npoo  aa  an  antagonist,  but  a  friend, 

Bp.  WaUim. 
fST.v.a.tin.t.  >  Fr.  degoiilrr;  Lai. 
ii'rL'i^  ailj.  >  dfguttti.  To  raise  aver- 
ke  tUnoach  :  hence,  to  cause  distaste,  or 
iteniUy.  Dit^usirul  is  naus<H>us. 
■  is  no  rale  ti  good ;  since,  when  we  fot- 
kn,  oienly,  «•  are  ditgmlfd.  and  chaogo 
lort  to  another;  condemning  that  at  one 
li  at  another  wa  eaniastly  approve. 

tfcnrr  of  doing  is  of  more  consequence  than 
lutip,  and  u{Kin  that  dejieads  the  satitfac- 
aiiS  wbcrcwiih  it  is  received.  Lodu, 

I  «er«  diMfmltd  at  marriage,  he  would  never 
I  it  lo  bis  friend.  Alterbmrj/. 

•^urti  me  from  having  to  do  with    answer- 
that  they  have  no  contcieoca.  Stri/I. 
IBlalted  111*  moat  duguMftd  Usk  that  ever  I 

td. 
flMHilBaUaia  lifaywlwl  with  the  wonders 
fctaoioopi  ha*  discorared.  Waiu. 

|r  dai%  dugml  and  hatred,  winding  wiles, 
daerit,  and  ruffian  violence.  7V,c'Hi«ofi. 

fcllilloa,  strained  allusioun,  and  d4igtulmg 
•Milj  attalaed  by  those   who  chute  to 


DISH,  n.  I.  &  i;.  0.*%     Saxon,  disch;  Goth. 
Iditk 
.  •  {dm 

Dish-washer.  ./Or. ;«rroc;  Lat.(/uru<,(i 


I.  &  V.  o."\ 
Disn-CLODT,  It.  ».      l^ditk  ;  Erse.  dvK  ;  Wei. 
Di'SBiKO,  part.  adj.  I  di/tgcl ;  Teiil.  tisch,  from 


^icw,tohurl)  around  plate  of  iron,ar  other  metal, 
hurled  in  the  games.  See  Di^us.  A  broad 
vessel  usod  for  selling  food  on  a  Uible,  or  lo  con- 
lain  liquids :  hence  the  food  contained  in  a  dish, 
and  a  measure  of  quantity;  and,  as  a  verb,  to 
place  in  a  dish,  or  dishes;  to  sene  up.  Dish- 
clout,  the  useful  cloth  for  cleaning  dishes.  Dish- 
ing, of  a  hollow,  dish-like  shape.  Dish-washer, 
the  name  of  a  bird ;  mergus. 

And  ichc  bifore  wamid  of  hir  roodir  seide  give 
thou  to  me  beere  the  head  of  Jon  Baptiti  in  a  ducAe. 

Wklif.  Matt.  14. 
The  earth's  face  is  but  a  uble  ;  there  are  set 
Plants,  cattle,  men,  diihet,  for  death  to  cat. 

Dunnm. 
Let  's  kill  him  boldly,  hut  not  wnithfuUy  ; 
Xjtl  \  carve  him  as  a  diiA  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  htw  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds. 

Shaktptart. 
For  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  thoogh  it  be  diilttd 
For  me  to  try.  U. 

A  duk-cloul  of  Jaqoenecta't  be  waara  next  hi* 
heart  for  a  favnr.  Id. 

They  measure  block-tin  by  the  duk,  which  containeth 
a  gallon.  Cmtm. 

Who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  hit  weeds. 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  diiA  ; 
Or  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence  ?  Mitlom, 

Many  people  would,  with  reason,  prefer  the  griping 
of  an  hungry  belly,  to  those  duhcM  which  are  a  feast 
to  others.  Lucke. 

A  ladle  for  our  silver  iiak. 
Is  what  I  wont,  is  what  1  wish.  Prinr. 

Send  them  up  to  their  roasters  with  a  diih-cioui 
pinned  at  tJicir  tails.     Swi/t'i  DtrtelumM  lo  lie  Cook. 

For  the  form  uf  the  wheels,  some  make  them  more 
duhinf,  as  they  call  it,  than  others  ;  that  is,  more  con- 
cave, by  Betting  off  the  spokes  and  fellies  more  out- 
wards. Uorlaier. 

Tis  not  the  meat,  bat  'lis  the  appetite, 

Makes  aaiing  a  delight ; 

And  if  I  like  one  diah 

Mure  than  another,  that  a  pheasant  is.     SmeUing. 

The  same  care  and  toil  that  raise  a  ifuA  of  peas  at 
Christmas,  would  give  bnad  to  a  whole  fainily  dur- 
ing six  months.  tlumt. 

Suppose  OiK  ancient  luxury  of  a  diah  of  pcacocki* 
braiiu  were  to  be  revived,  how  many  carcasses  would 
be  left  to  (he  poor  at  a  cheap  rate !  and  as  to  the  rout 
that  is  made  about  people  who  are  ruined  by  ntrava- 
gance,  it  is  no  HiStter  to  tlie  nation  tha  some  indivi- 
duals lulfrr.  Johmut. 

DISIiAOILLE',  n.i.ttadj.  Fr.  dethabiUi. 
Undress;  loose,  or  ue{;ligetitly  dressed. 

Queens  are  not  lo  be  too  negligently  dressed  or 
dukamu.  Vrydtn'i  Duframg, 

A  woman,  who  would  presorva  a  lover's  respect  to 
her  pi-rson,  will  be  cacefol  of  bar  appearance  before 
hiiu  »ben  in  diikaiiUt.  Clarima. 


DISHAB'IT,  V.  a.    To  throw  out  of  place; 
to  drive  from  their  habitation. 


Bat  lor  our  approach  those  sleeping 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordinance^ 
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See  DisiNUEitiT. 


By  thu  time  £rom  their  fixe^  beds  of  lEmo 
Hikd  been  duhiMted,  and  wide  havock  made. 

SkaJmpearc,   Kiny  Ltttr. 

DISHAil'MONY,  n.s,  DU  and  harmony. 
Contrariety  to  harmony. 

DISHKARTKN,  v.  a.  Du  ami  hearten-  To 
discoura'^e  ;  to  deject;  to  terrify  ;  to  depress. 

To  diMheoHcn  wiUi  fearful  lentenccs,  aa  though  mI* 
valiou  could  hardly  l>^  hoped  fur,  U  not  ao  cimaonaol 
witli  ChriiLtaii  charily.  Hooker, 

lie  not  diihearicncd  tlifn,  nor  rloud  those  loitka 

lltat  wout  be  mofQ  chcarful  aud  acrrnc.  MUltm. 

Ypc  neither  thus  diMheortemed  nor  dismayed. 

The  time  prepared  I  waited.  /d. 

Shortly,  some  hanh  and  nnpleating  answer  so  du- 
htuwtnicd  mc,  that  T  revolved  to  enibrare  tlic  fint  up- 
portuniiy  of  my  remove. 

Bp.  HalVt  Account  of  himmlf. 

It  is  a  consideration  that  might  riuVur/tfn  those  who 
are  rn^ged  against  the  cnmuion  ailvcnarir^,  that 
tliey  promise  themsclvca  as  niudi  from  the  fnUy  of 
rnamiea,  as  from  the  power  of  their  friends. 

Men  cannot  say.tliat  the  ^^atnrss  nf  an  evil  aad 
dangrr  is  an  cncoura^imncnt  to  mm  tu  run  upon  it  ; 
and  that  tlie  g^rcatjicsi  nf  aoy  go<»d  aud  happinou 
ought  in  reason  to  diikcarttn  men  fruui  the  purvuit  of 
iu  TiUvttoH, 

A  true  christian  fervour  is  more  than  the  allinncrs 
^f  our  potent  fhonds,  ur  even  the   fears  of  our  di» 
tfd  eucmies.  Attcrtmrjf. 

DISUER'IT,  I.  a.) 

Di?iHcn'isoiii,  n.9.    \ 

DISHFA'RL.  V.  «.  Vt.  dtrkn^ier.  To  spread 
the  hair  disorderly  :  to  throw  the  hair  of  a 
woman  negligctuly  abotit  her  head. 

A  gentle  lady  all  alune. 
With  garments  rent  and  hair  tJiiA^nvUcd. 
Wringing  her  bands,  and  making  piteous  moan. 

Sftnuer, 
A  troop  of  Trojans  minrd  wiili  thne  a{>pf;iLr, 
Ajid  mourning  matroni  with  dufuTcfUd  hair. 

Ihyilen'a  JSneid. 
You  tliis  mom  brhcid  hi*  artlrnt  eyii. 
Saw  his  arm  locked  in  her  dmhevelUd  hair.   Smith, 
Headlong  he  rushes  ihrouuh  iht*  BfTnghtrd  air 
Willi  Umb(  distorted,  and  dukrtrh'd  tiair. 
Whirls  round  and  round,  xUv  fivinf;  crowd  alarms. 
And  death  receives  him  in  his  sablo  amis  ! — 

Dantm. 
Had  you  touched  a  hkir 
Of  those  dMevtlled  locks,  1  would  have  thiunfd 
Your  muks  moro  than  the  rocaiy.  liynjn. 

UISIION'EST,  adj.  I        Dii     and      honest. 
Oishdn'i  sTi.Y,  (Wf.  i  Void  of   probity:  void 
of  faith;  faithless;  wicked;  fraudulent. 

A  wi*c  4'aaghtoT  shall  bring  an  inhrrllance  to  brr 
huabund  ;  but  ahe  that  livetb  dtslumtiil^  is  her  father's 
hrsvineM.  Sco*  sui.  4. 

Mn.  FonJ,  the  honest  woman,  the  modrs!  wife,  the 
virtuous  rrraturc,  that  hath  tha  jraluua  fiml  lo  hrr  htis- 
hand  !  I  suspect  without  Citusr,  tui^lrrkt,  do  1  f— 
lli*avcn  be  nty  wiineaa  you  do,  if  you  susperi  oie  in 
any  tluhom»tjf.  ISItmAtpeart^ 

I  protest  he  had  ihn  chitiu  >*(  tne, 
Thn'  niu«t  tU*ftim**tl^  he  doth  drny  it.  /dL 

Diaittmnt  with  lopjird  arms  thr  WMith  appears, 
flpoilt-d  ot    his  DOS',  aud  thujAtUed  uf  his^ai« 


He  lays  it  down  as  %  principle,  i&ot  cigbl  Md  wm^^ 
htmesl  and  diMtutu^^  are  defin^  only  b|  Us^ 
not  by  natmc.  J« 

Justice  then  was  netthrr  blind  to  disaMV.W 
lo  extcute.     It  was  u^h  subject  to  be  hep— e4 
by  a  deluded  fancy,  nor  yet  to  he  bnbed  by  • 
apprttle,  for  an  utile  or  jncundua  Co  torn  tW  Wmb 
to  a  false  or  duhtm^H  sentence.  ttaA. 

Their  fortune  depends  upon  thnir  credit.  Ba4  •  ■• 
of  open  public  duhgnaty  must  be  lo  tbcir  diietfsi^ 
tago.  fmfL 

She  «aw  her  sons  with  purple  d#«Jth  9*fin, 

Her  sacred  domes  involved  in  rolling  fife  ; 

A  dreadful  scries  nf  iote^tine  vu«» 

In^luriua  triumphs,  and  ditfurngti  ecus.         ^0k 

niSIlON'OR,  v.a.  &  fi.  I.  ^      DkutA^ 

DianoN'oREU.  i  nor.     To  ia 

grace ;  tn  bring  shame  ni>on  ;  to   hUtt  vu^  » 
famy:  a  dishonorer  is  lie  who  treats  Another  «&  m% 

indignity. 

Fie  that  is  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  B»ji 
riches  !  and  he  that  is  duAammnhU  to  nckcs,  lie 
much  moro  in  poverty  \  Sedm.  l  3U 

Let  not  my  jealouxies  be  your  duAewaan, 
But  mine  own  safctici.        Shahtpemtt*  iMi^ 

It  is  no  vicious  blol,  martker*  or  i 
No  undiaste  action,  or  ditkmptnd  ■ 
That  h*lh  deprived  me  of  year  gncc  and  bit 

tL 

Prcachtnj;  how  meritorious  with  tbc  gods 
It  would  be,  tu  ensnare  an  irreligtooa 
Duhaiu>%trer  nf  Dagoo. 

Taki_'  h;m  for  your  husband  and  yoar  Im4  ; 
Tis  no  dMAofw  to  confer  year  ff«(« 
On  one  descended  from  »  royal  r*ce. 

JDtoydM*«AAi. 

He  was  pleased  Co  own  Laiaraa  er«a  iA  iW  dlT 
Ktmowa  of  the  grave,  and  vouchsAfed  lisa«  la  <'  ' 
de»picablu  condition,  the  glorious  tiOe  of 


To  pay  for,  per«onatc,  and  keep  «a  n  ■ 
greater  estate  than  be  really  lias,  is  of  all  i 
Diosl  unpardonahle   vanity,  and   moat  ia  the  tai  *^ 
dace  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  disAaaatf-. 

It  ii  a  mighty  shame  and 
rcllrnt  faculties  and  abnadanccof  wit, 
to  please  DicQ  in  their  viccrs  and  folUc«. 

But  what  ia  rooal  diakommMhU  of  all  ia«  Im  a  Ma 
ai  onre  tq  diacavcr  a  great  gcaioa  and  aa  aiigii  ifd 
mind.  Jfaa* 

DOOE.  WonldV  thou  r^^u  thrm  • 

Wiiulil'M  ihoM  rrprat  them — thou,  a  Pativrw, 
Harp  iin  ihf  deep  HitKimMttr  of  uur  huoae, 
OiMktmmtred  ia  lt«  chief — that  chief  the  | 
Oi  Vrnicc,  urvi  nf  cities  f     To  the  i 


DISHORN',  v.a.     Dm  and  hora.    Tv 
of  bonis. 

Wall  dukrnn  the  apMt* 
And  Utfck  him  boow  to  Wiadve. 


T9g^ 


niSnUMOK,  n.  t.     i>M  ami  himinr. 
viihnets  ;  ill  humor  ;  uiivasy  state  of  aumt 


S|K-aking  impatiently  to  scrvunu.  or  aay  ik^  I 


i 


IPROVSTMENT,  «.  i.  Dii  and  im- 
It  K*duction  from  a  belter  to  a  worse 
contrary  to  melioration  ;  the  coutrary 


DIS 
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al  iMO*  of  ths  mattsr  woold  be,  mn  nttcr 
4  iimmpr^emgnt  of  tbe  earth,  Norrit. 

•ee  how  thii  iiagdom  is  at  may  height  of 
rat,  while  four  part*  in  five  of  the  plaata- 
Ihiitjr  yean  i«al,  have  been  r«al  duimyme- 

Sri/I. 

fCAR'CERATR,  «.  a.  Du  and  incar. 
To  let  at  liberty ;  lo  fiee  from  prison. 

irmi  bo<lir»  heiag  now  coagulated,  and 
ilo  iaffUAg  at<iou,  rrqqtre  dry  and  warm  air. 
•  auh  far  lo  immrmi  cerate  tUr  ume  rcnenc 
Haney. 

ICLrNRjV. «.  1  Dii  and  incline. 
cuka'tiok,  ii.f.  jToproducedisliketo; 
disaffected ;  to  alienate  alTection  from, 
afiictioa  or  alieii.ttion. 

r*n  rarvfal  lo  teep  up  the  fears  and  appro- 
A  the  people  of  dangers  and  desist,  and  to 
Lharn  from  any  ravcrence  or  aHection  to  the 
lom  they  be^nii  evtry  day  more  implacably 
id  coOMqaeully  to  disoblige.  Cfaroufon. 
gaee  him  a  dimtcliiiatiim  to  the  fair 
he  doc*  Dot  express  all  the  respect  pos- 
Arliulhiwl  and  Puye, 
m  thoM  daiiei  which  we  read  or  hear  "f 
of  God,  to  which  we  find  ourselves 
t  This,  in  all  likelihood,  srill  help  ns 
of  oar  pccnliai  tin*  of  nmission. 


<GENl"m',  n.  f.    From  ditingenuoas. 
I*  of  artifice ;  unfiaimets. 
Camet  a  habit  of  ill-nature  and  diitf^ciiiMry 
to  their  affairs,  and  the  temper  of  those  upon 
y  ate  to  work.  CUtrndim. 

IGEN'UOUS,  nij.  J  Du  and  ingenu- 
OE»'t;ot/SLT,  ttfti.  Sous.  Unfair ;  mean- 
aKH't;oc»iiESs,ii.«.3l7  artful;  subtle; 
cnl. 


1 10  aeaiae  eor  age 
Mf  vbo  all  ow  powers  engaga 
MB*  Mldica,  the  aane  coano  to  hold, 
bk  oar  raoHS  for  saw  arts  toe  old. 

ZVssAoai. 
•  <Mlii||«isii»iu  way  of  pnicarding,  \n  oppose  a 
of  charity  concerning   their  dmreh,   to  a 
ol  taaaoQ  ooeeeniing  the  uatu/v  of  actions. 
SiiUin^JlMt, 

Mnnot  bo  any  thing  so  dumytnmmt  and  mi«- 
aay  rational  creature,  as  not  to  }ield   to 
08,  abd  the  conviction  of  clear  arguments. 

Locke. 
I  |ima  iham  with  the  OBnasooablcBeas,  the 
SMHH  of  embracing  a  prafesaioo  lo  which 
hearts  have  an  inward  relndanco. 

Omtnmuml  of  Ikt  Tmgat. 

(UER'IT,  r.  a.-\  All  ftotn  ifti  and  in* 
aia'lMn,  n.  I.  fherit.  Tu  cut  off  he- 
Ui'ir,  e.  a.  ireditary  succession  or 

la'itov,  n.  I.  y  inhenbiDce.  The  last 
It  are  only  the  older  mode  of  spelling. 

M  lo  rcalor*  tn  their  rightful  heritage  such 
word*  a*  have  becA  long  tin*  oai  uf 


If  he  stood  upon  hk  oim  title  of  the  hooae  of  LaU' 
caster,  inherent  in  his  person,  he  knew  it  was  a  lirlo 
condemned  by  parliament,  and  jrenerally  prejndgrd  in 
the  common  opinion  of  the  realm,  that  it  tended  di- 
rectly to  tbe  dinnA^Tuon  of  tbe  line  of  York. 

Baam'M  Hmry  Vll. 

Tbe  chief  minister  of  the  revenue  was  obliged  to 
prevent,  and  even  oppoae,  such  diimAeruon. 

CtannJm. 
In  respect  of  the  anecta  and  evil  coaaaqaeneea,  th* 
adnllery  of  the  woman  is  worse,  aa  brining  bastardy 
into  a  family,  and  Jiiitthtruotu  or  great  iojurics  tn  the 
Uwful  chilJroo.  Tmyiar. 

Is  it  then  just  with  ua  to  diMtrnktrit 
Tbe  nnbom  nephews  for  the  father's  bnlt? 

Daatt, 
Unmuille*,  ye  faint  stars  ;  and  thnn,  fair  moon. 
Stoop  thv  pale  visage  tlirough  an  amber  cload* 
And  ifiMfiAcril  chaos  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkne&s,  and  of  slander.  MtUim, 

Of  bow  fair  a  portion  Adam  ditmkmted  his  wholo 
posterity  by  one  single  prevarication  '.  Smi/A. 

Nor  how  the  Dryads  and  the  woodland  train, 
Duheriud,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain. 

Drydtn'i  t'ahU: 

DISINTER',  V.  a.  From  <fu  and  inter.  To 
unbury ;  to  take  as  out  of  the  grave. 

The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  th«  hero,  the  wise, 
the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and 
concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education 
might  have  HiMmUrrtd.  Addmm. 

DISINTEHESSED.iidj.  DuandFr.in/err«i. 
Written  disinterested  grenerally,  and  niore  pro- 
perly.    Without  regard   to  private  advantage ; 
not  biassed  by  particular  views  ;  impartial. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  uaeleaa  here. 
When  general,  old,  duinieremed,  and  clear. 

i>rydm. 
DISINTERF5SMKNT,  n.  i.     Cij  and  Ft. 
infrmrrmmf.     Disregard  to  private  advantage ; 
dtsinlervst ;    disinterestedness.     Tliis    word    is 
merely  a  Gallicism. 

He  has  managed  some  of  the  charges  of  the  king- 
dom with  known  ability,  and  laid  them  down  with  en- 
tire din  fUtreumemi,  Priur't  PotlKripi. 

DISINTERF^ST,  n.  i.  i  Dii  and  interest. 
Disis'TEBrsTED,  udj.  '  What  is  contrary  to 
DiM>'TrnrjTtnLT,  otfo.  pone's  interest,  desire, 
\.j  or   prosperity ;  that 


iodiffer 


DlSIN'TERE'«TtniJCSS,)IJ. 

which  any  one  is  concerned  to  prevent: 
ence  to  one's  own  advantage. 

These  expressions  of  sel&shneaa  and  di»imt&rtti$dMm 
have  been  used  in  a  very  loose  and  indeterminate 
manner,  Bnwng, 

Tliry  jndg*  i<  tho  great  dumtmmt  tn  Roma. 

Ofanssfl*. 

Aa  ditmltrmlad  aa  you  appear  to  the  world,  no  man 
ia  mor<  in  the  pnwrr  of  that  prevailing  favourite  paa- 
•ion  than  yoanelf.  Swift. 

It  is  usual  with  persons  who  mount  the  stag*  for  th* 
mrr  nr  infnrmaiiun  of  the  crowd  about  them,  to  mak* 
solemn  profcMions  of  ibeir  being  wholly  diMltmUd 
in  the  pairu  ihry  lake  in  public  good.  Slob. 

DISINTITLED,  part.  adj.  Dit  and  inUlled 
Not  enlitled. 

Yet  J.  8.  and  his  littl*  eonvration  of  toot  or  fiv* 
brothers  of  the  tradition  have  clearly  diiMnfU  then* 
selves  to  loy  use  of  iheaa  (the  Scriplarca,  Ik.) 

Bp.  TfU, 


DIS 
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DISITJTRICATE,  r. 

To  disentangle. 

DISJ( )'l N,  V.  a.  Fr.  di$joindre ;  dis  and  join. 
To  separate;  lo  pari  from  each  other;  to  dis- 
unite; to  sunder. 

Never  shall  my  harp  thy  pr&iie 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  fadicr's  prauc  dujoin. 

MUtm. 

Lest  different  degree 
Dujoirn  lu,  and  I  then  tuo  late  renounce 
Poii/  fgr  theo,  when  fate  will  not  permit.         Id. 
Uappier  for  me,  that  all  oar  hours  assigned 
Toisetiier  wc  bad  lived  ;  even  not  in  deaili  iujoined. 

Dryd&rk. 

Never  let  as  lay  down  our  arms  against  France,  till 
wc  have  utterly  iiqmned  her  from  #10  Spanish 
monarchy.  AddUMt, 

DISJOl'NT,  t;.a.,  r.,  n.,  8c  fmrt.  Da  and 
joint.  To  put  out  of  joint.  As  a  neuter  verb, 
to  fall  in  pieces. 

Young  Ponlinbras, 

Holding  a  weak  suppos^il  of  our  worth. 

Thinks  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 

Our  stale  to  be  ditjuini  and  out  ol  frame, 

SAahfpcare.     HamiUt. 

The  constaaey  of  your  wit  wai  not  wont  to  bring 
forth  such  ditjointcd  speeches.  Sidnti). 

Be  all  tb<.-ir  ligaments  at  once  unbound. 

And  their  dijjeinted  bones  to  powder  ground* 

Tet  what  could  swords  or  poison,  racks  or  flame. 
But  mangle  and  ditjomt  the  briule  frame? 
More  fatal  Ucnry's   words :  they  murdered   Emma^ 
fame.  Prior. 

I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day  that  is  famous 
for  a  good  carver  (at  which  acquisition  he  if  out  of 
cnunlenance,  iiiiagiuin^  ii  may  dcirstt  from  some  of 
his  more  rsaintinl  ({iiulifications )  to  help  me  to  some- 
thing that  was  near  him  ;  hut  be  escused  himself,  and 
hlushinj;  told  me,  of  all  things  ho  could  never  carve 
iu  his  life  ;  though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him  that  he 
ruts  up.  di'joinit,  and  uncases,  with  incutoparable  dca- 
lerity.  Speclator. 

Rotation  must  clispene  in  air 

All  things  which  ou  tlie  rapid  orb  appear ; 

Atad  if  no  {Kiwer  that  motion  should  controol. 

It  must  dvjoint  and  dis«ipale  the  wholi*.  JUaehnam, 

Mouldering  arches,  and  dujomled  columns.    Irene. 

Rocks  reared  on  rocks  in  huge  ilu/oittlfd  piles 
Form  the  tall  turrets,  and  the  Imgthened  aisles  ; 
Broad  ponderous  piers  sustain  the  roof,  and  wide 
Branch  the  vast  rainbow  ribs  from  side  to  side. 

Dortptn. 

,  DlSJl''DICATI()N,  n.  5.  Ut.  diiudi(,itio. 
Judgment;  determination:  perhaps  tMily  mis- 
taken for  dijudKaliim. 

The  di«(Kisilion  of  the  organ  is  of  preat  importance 
io  the  dirjiadimtiant  we  make  of  colours. 

Jkytr  on  CoiiMrt. 

DISJUNCT-,  nt/^.  1  iM.  ditjuHclut.  Dis- 
Di.ui'kc'tion,  n.  i.  ^joined  ;  separule :  dis- 
Oisji'kc'tivc,  adj.  J  union ;     incapable    of 

unioo. 

Yini  may 
B^^  your  mislrems  now,  from  whom  yon  ace 

There's  no  digunction  to  h*  made,  but  by 

Your  ruin.  Shtkapearr.      IVinfrr's  Tab. 

Ttiere  is  a  p»al  analogy  between  the  Iwdy  natiinl 

vid   politic,  ui  which  the  eccleaiaalii  al  01  tpinlual 


Da  and  intricate.    p»rt  jnsily  suppnes  th»  pait  of  the  soJll 


lent  separation  of  this  from  the  othcti  dots  m 
infer  death  ajid  dissolution,  as  tha  digm^m 
body  and  the  soul  in  the  natural. 

Such  principles,  whoae  aloma  an  af  An 
lie*  nature,  as  not  to  be  united  in  •  MSiMt 
to  make  a  visible  mass. 

A  dM/'iouriiee  proposition,  in  (ojie,  iawfta* 
arc  opposed  to  one  another  by  di^^t^  ( 
The  truth  of  dujvmeiira  depends  on  Ik*  MM 
immediate  opposition  of  the  parta.      WaM^i 

There  are  inch  words  as  dujmtitim  fmif» 


What  he  observe*  of  the  na 
apart,  reason  suggests  to  h«  ipjilicafal*  l»  I 
body  united.  C'awM  (^  <*'  Oas^  < 

IHSK,  B,  s.  Lat.  ditcia.  A  quoit.  1> 

the  sun,  or  any  planet,  as  it  appean  to 

The  disk  of  Phcrbus,  when  he  disnte  m 

Appears  at  lint  but  as  a  blood-shot  eye. 

The  crystal  of  the  eye,  which  in  a  id)  ii 
any  land  animal  is  a  disAorbewi  ■,  being  W 
for  the  clearer  sight  of  tke  object. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  rays, 
equally  refrangible,  do  fall  upon  a  citci*aa 
the  sun's  dith. 

In  areas  varied  with  mosaic  art* 

Some  whirl  the  duk,  and  some  the  jwrlil 

Mercury's  di*k 
Can  scarce  be  casght  hy  philosophic  cyt. 
Lost  in  the  near  efinlgence. 

Where  finds  philosophy  her  eagle  eya 
With  which  shs  ga^es  at  yon  burning  iit 
Cndaaaled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  1 

DISKIND'NESS,  n.  t.     DU  and 
Wont  of  kindness  or  benerolence;  tap 
lignity.  1 

This  discottis*  is  so  far  from  doing  M]l 
Is  the  caust,  that  it  does  it  a  real  service. 

H 

DISLIKE',  D.a.&n.i.  1      Difai 

Di5i.iKi;'pt'i.,i«(^.  Jdisapprow 

gard  without  aiTeclion ;  lo  regard  with 
disgust. 

He  then  them  took,  and  temptiilig  |M 
Their  contrary  dij/tAci  wiih  loved 

l>id  place  ihrin  all  in  nrdi-r,  and 
To  keep  themselves  within  their  sundry  rsi 
Together  linked  with  adaoianline  rhaioa. 

I  think  it  best,  by  an  union  of  maMWl 
formity  of  minds,  to  bring  them  to  trt  ooc  | 
to  put  away  the  diMke/nt  conceit  of  Ik*  g 
other.  M 

What  most  he   should  didikg,  tmmum  \ 
him ; 
What  like.  nRinsive  S^luftvr,  J 

Yonr  iDMike't   In  whom  )  wmild  H*  ft* 

Do  cli#ad  uiy  joys  with  danger  and  ariib 

God's  grace,  that  principle  of  his  nov  I 
kim  continual  dulUu  to  sin. 

aommmd't  Prmftlaal 
True  lovo  to  llie   {i«noa  cannot  |««g 
disUkt  of  the  religion.         itfr.  HitiCt 
Tliis  said  Alctes,  and  a  maniiur 
That  shewed  diMMt  among  llw  C 


Wboanever  diilUn  lb«  digTrasiaa*, 
ut  then,  may  ihraw  ihem  aoay. 


|fc*v*  be«a  M  tilont  u  iboaght,  ■* 
"by.  ft  would  have  roA«d  io  io- 
l  tbiliia.  Saulh. 

I  tt«a  it  Dut  anjrrr  if  you  itijiiV  uiotber ; 
I  thu»r  fauJu  wLich  are  in  hii  own  cha- 
wtwnt  not  only  ]oiu  rful<Jk<  of  aaother, 
I  y4  <<<<««. 

point,  wbicb  wfaooTcr  can  tourh,  will 
plM<i]i(  a  nuyority,  m  fntt  tliai  the 
•  tMcmt  l«  fall  ia  villi  Uk  hcni. 

Swi/I. 
£N«  9,  a.     Dm  and  liken.   To  imtke 
isnal. 

MaOe  jrooT  face, 
t  jtM ;  and,  ai  you  can,  diMknt 
I  of  /oar  *«u  trraiiDi;. 

Satmktfxan.    Wmlrr't  Tate. 

n.  I.     Du    anil    likeness. 
:  reteinblance ;  iinlikeiieu. 
t  dcsi^Md  to  reprr«4^ut  aay  thing 
r  capable  of  a  wruu;;  rt-prcwn- 
I  from  tluf  uue  a|ipn:hru«ton   of 
r  to  it  ;  and  aurh.  ctcepling 
an  all  oar  own  couiplca  idRaa. 
Uekf. 

f,  F.  a.  Dit  and  limb.  To  dila- 
r  limli  frum  limb. 

r,  t.  a.  Dit  ami  limn.  To  nnpaiot ; 
ofa  picture. 

b  aiiw  a  hora«,  even  with  a  thought 
and  make*  it  iudiitinct 


DISLOVAL,  ad,-. ) 

DisLOT'Ai.LT,ii(/t>.  ^loyal.     Not  true  to  alle- 


Fr.   dahyal,   du    and 


Anitmg  ami  Cleopatra, 

iTC,  c.  a.  I    Lat.  dii  and  hcui.  To 
I  a.  f.    \  put  out  of  thi!  proper 


r 


Vlm\  my  fainrM 
tt*  handi  obey  my  boiling  blood, 
■IM  enough  to  ili^ocjit  and  frar 
and  t»a>.t.      elhUuytare.    King  Lmr. 
of  rocki,  ofirn   leaning  or  praatratc, 
f  Lad  loaw  dulniHm  liOB  thrir  nalu- 
tlanal. 

9  awry  cither  within  or  witbtjut  the 
I  a*  It  ii  furrtlfly  pullril  Io  il.  and  «o 
itm.  Of  a  itraio.  frmr'a  .Umanm. 
imc  fho  fttrata  on  all  *ide<  of  ilie  glubc 
(,  and  th*-lr  tituatioa  varied,  f>Hng 
M  pla«a>  and  drprcawd  tn  nthrr*. 

tr>io.luwil. 
btok*  nor  <UtU<alf<l  iny  hon<-( ;  but 
I  coaiaaton  Mow  the  hip.  a<  crippled 
«         Cottjurr,   Primte  CiMrMfrnmUnee, 

>Er,*.a.  fc  n.     Dis  and  lodge.    To 
■Blacc :  to  go  away. 
Hb  ladioa  have  pir  vailed, 
pan  JitM/ti,  and  Matcm  gone. 


ti^  bc«g(litaa  the  daily  hour, 

ailMKc,  h<  reaulved 
pam»  to  iutaifr.  U'diim. 

••a  Itfat,  behold  a  new  di'JnaL, 
fracu  aauth«-r  m-ii. 

DryJUna  Juvenal, 
b  which  BTT  rectdeut  in  Ibe  ilrjitb*  live 
afr  OKwr  dut^ynd  or   rrniovrd  by 
the  •ha'cea  >  which   the  littu- 
rt^uthlmani. 


Disloy'ai.tt,  n.  t.  J  gionce  ;  faithless  ;  &lse 
to  a  sovereign ;  disobedient. 

When  thai  tumultuous  rage  and  fearful!  deena 
Of  northeme  rcbeli  ye  did  pacify. 
And  their  JiMoiaU  powerv  defaced  clone, 
Tho  record  of  enduring  memory,     ^wuwr.  SammeU, 
The  lady  ia  iutitgal. 

Jhitayat  f  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  oat 

her  wickeducia.  Skikipean, 

Tlirrv  iball  Sjipear  lach  ireming  Irutlu  of  Hero'a 
SttvyaUy,  that  jvalooay  •hall   be   called   aaauraoce. 

W. 
Lot  the  truth  of  that  religion  1    profcas  be   reprc- 
aeoted  Ui  judgmrnt,   not  in  tho   difgoiaea  of  levity 
•cJiiam,  hemy,  novelty,  and  duUipattjf, 

Kmg  Ckmiot 
Foul  dijtruBt  and  breach 
Diilafittl ;  on  the  pait  of  man,  revolt 
And  disobedience.  ihttot^ 

Diiitijfal  town ! 
Speak,  didat  not  thou 

Foraake  titj  faith,  and  break  thy  onptial  vow  t 

i>r»Aia. 
DIS'MAL,  adj.     •\      Lat  diet  mnlm,  an  evit 
Dit'MALLT,  li^v.    >day.      Sorrowful;     dire; 
Dis'Mai.NEM.n.i.  y horrid;    melanclioly;  un- 
comfortable ;  unhappy  ;  dark. 

The  thane  of  Cawder  'gan  a  iitmml  con8icL 

SKakfiM. 
Be  bean 
On  all  aidea  from  innomarable  tonguca 
A  ditmal  universal  hiaa.  JUtUom. 

Kor  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dwmoi  den. 
Nor  noccnt  yet ;  but  on  the  grajay  herb 
Fearless,  onfeured.  ho  slept.  id. 

The  dunud  situation  waste  and  wild, 
A  dungeon  horrible  !  Id. 

Such  a  variety  of  dinuU  accidents  most  hjve  broken 
the  spirits  of  any  man.  ClaremiLm, 

On  tho  one  hand  set  the  mo«tgliiterinor  temptations 
to  discord,  and  on  the  other  vi«w  the  dum*tl  vtTTts  of 
il .  i^roay  af  Pictg. 

Drradfal  gUaoM, 
Dismal  screams.  Pope, 

DisJiaijOBtAT,  or  DifMaL  Swamp,  a  Urge 
swamp,  or  bog,  extending;  from  nortli  to  south 
nciirly  thirty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west,  .it  a 
molium,  about  ten  miles,  partly  in  Virginia  and 
|arlly  in  North  Carulina.  No  less  than  live  na- 
vigable rivers,  boiideit  creeks,  rise  out  of  it ;  two 
of  which  run  into  Virginia,  vii.  the  south  branch 
iif  Klitnbeth,  and  the  south  branch  of  Nansemond 
river,  and  three  into  North  Carolma,  namely. 
North  River,  North  West  Rtver,  and  Perquimons. 
All  these  hide  their  heads,  properly  speaking,  in 
tlie  Dismal,  there  being  no  sittns  of  them  above 
Krounil.  There  must,  for  this  reason,  be  plenti- 
ful sulilerraneuus  stores  of  water  here,  or  eirc  the 
suil  is  to  replete  with  this  clement,  poured  down 
from  the  bi^h  lands  thai  surround  IL,  lliat  it  can 
abiiiMlanlly  att'urd  thf^sc  supplies.  Tins  is,  (lec- 
haps,  most  probable,  ai  tliv  kiduiiiI  of  the  swamp 
IS  a  mere  quaisiiiire,  triiiibliiig  under  tlic  feet  of 
tlioso  who  walk  U(ion  it,  and  every  foolitep 
lieint;  in>taiilly  filleil  with  water.  The  akirts  d' 
till?  awainji,  tow.ird*  the  eait,  are  overgrown 
with  rcc'is,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  intenpeisel 
«r:ib  slTtiiig  Uambou  brian.    Ainuiij  tlicte  grow 
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\h-re  anil  lliore  a  cypress  or  white  cedar,  com- 
iiiiiiily  mistaken  fut  tliu  juniper.  Towardi  llie 
(Kiith  end  of  it  is  a  l<>ri;e  Imct  of  reeds,  whicli, 
Uciiij;  constantly  preen  and  wavinc  in  the  wind, 
is  called  the  Orcen  Sea.  In  many  parts,  espe- 
ciiillynn  the  borders,  grows  an  ever-green  shrub, 
very  plentifully,  called  the  gall-bush.  It  bears 
a  berry  which  dies  a  black  color  like  the  gall  of 
an  oak,  whence  its  name.  Near  the  middle  of 
this  iWMfnp  the  trees  grow  much  thicker,  both 
cypress  and  cedar,  and,  being  always  green  and 
loaded  with  very  large  lops,  are  much  txpos^d 
to  the  wind  »nd  easily  blown  down.  Neither 
bt-o-sl,  birl,  ins<-ct,  nor  reptile,  approndi  the 
heart  of  this  horrihle  desert ;  perhaps  deterr.'d  by 
the  everlasting  bhade,  occasioned  by  the  thick 
shrubs  and  l>ushes,  which  the  sun  can  never  pe- 
netrate to  warm  the  earth :  nor  indeed,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  noisome  exhalations,  do  any  birds 
fly  o»er  it.  These  noxious  vapors  infect  the  air 
all  around,  On  the  west  border  is  a  pine  swamp, 
above  a  mile  in  breadth,  groat  patt  of  whicli  is 
covered  with  water,  kiiee-<leep ;  the  bottom,  how- 
ever, IS  lirni,  and  the  pines  grow  very  tall  Willi 
all  these  dis:id  vantages  UUmal  Swamp  is,  in 
many  places,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  though  disa- 
greeable to  the  other  senses.  It  was  judged  im- 
passable, till  the  line,  dividing  Virginia  from 
North  Carolina,  was  carried  through  it,  in  lat. 
36°  2fV  N.,  in  1720,  by  order  of  king  George  II. 
Aitliough  this  was  undertaken  in  a  very  dry 
season,  the  men  who  were  employed  were  ten 
whole  days  before  they  could  accomplish  their 
work.  In  the  middle  is  a  lake  about  seven 
miles  long,  called  Drunimond's  Pond,  whose 
waters  run  south  into  Pasquotank  River,  which 
falls  into  Albemarle  Sound;  and  on  the  north 
into  Kliiabvth  and  Nansemond  Rivers,  which 
fall  into  James  River.  A  navigable  canal  has, 
with  immense  labor,  been  cut  through  this 
swamp,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Pasquo- 
tank, which  fall  into  Albemarle  Sound,  and 
those  of  the  Elitabeth,  which  is  connected  by 
meaiM  of  James  River  with  Cheiapeak  Il.iy.  As 
tlie  Dismal  Swamp  lies  so  near  Norfolk,  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  shingles,  slHve^, 
(cc.,  for  exportation ;  and  as  the  l^est  of  these  ar- 
ticles are  made  from  the  trees  growing  npoii  the 
swamp,  it  is  on  this  account  a  valuable  pro* 
ntrty.  It  chiefly  belongs  to  two  companies,  the 
Virginia  Company,  who  possess  tOO,OUO  acres  of 
it,  and  the  Nortli  Carolina  Company,  who  possess 
40,000. 

DISMANTLE,  CO.     Di$  and  mnmlc.    To 
deprive  of  a  dress;  to  strip  ;  to  denude. 

Tbu  it  tuoftt  fttrsnge  ! 
That  fthe,  who  rvcn  t>ut  now  wu  your  b«st  ohjoci, 
Hcarett  anil  bc«i,  iltould  io  tbit  trie*  of  time 
Commit  &  thing  Mt  iunn«in>UB,  to  HumanStf 
So  many  fottltof  favour.       ShaJupfiar*.  hTmg  Arar. 

Ii  ia  not  tufficiem  In  pouraa  our  own  fort,  without 
the  ditmamtUng  auj  deiuoltfthin^  o{  our  rnMui*^. 

Sis  oyeballt,  mncrd  out,  «ro  throwo  to  Kroand  ; 
Bit  noae  dimumtlfi  in  bit  raouth  i«  found  ; 
Hla^awa,  cheeka,  front,  one  undiatinguiabed  wound. 

Drydtn, 

lli>  tbatmaica  bit  prince  deapiaed  and  undervalued., 
■ad  l>caia  bliu  out  of  bia  sulgGCts'  hearts,  may  easily 


strip  him  of  hia  other  gajrisotis,  bavia|  ik 
poaaeaaed  him  of  his  atrongeat*  b^dfaaflii 
hia  bunour,  and  aQi^ag  kia  repotJtfioa. 

Seca  dancing  ilavcs  inavlc  hia  martial  p 
Parta  with  chill  stream  the  dim  rrlifioaa 
Time-mouldered  baatioa,  and  iiiwmthlmm 

DISMA-SK,  t>.  a.     /Jii  and  mask.    T* 
of  a  mask  ;  to  uncover  from  conceslwi^ 

Fair  ladies  maaked  am  roars  to  (be  b«4. 
Or  anfrela  veiled  in  clouda  ;  are  roaaw  bkn« 
Di0maMkMt  their  damaalc  tweet  coDtaratn*  iA| 

The  maniuia  tbougbl  boat  to  iiimmtk  loataa 
told  bim  tliat  be  was  goinj;  rovortly, 

DISMAY',  r.a.  &  n.  J.  iSp. 

Diswat'edncss,  n,  t.  \amayir.  1 
after  Sebastian,  a  Spanish  rtynu>logi<l< 
cifully  enough,  '  from  the  monetb  of  Mijl 
that  mcmeth  the  tlowers  of  the  field  hs 
beads  and  fade  away  :'  to  discourage;  < 
self-possession ;  terribly. 

Ha  will  not  fail  thee ;  fear  not,  aeitW  U 

Nought  could  alu  i 
Dul  soddeiae  catching  hold,  did  her  t 
With  quaking  hands,  and  ether  aigoM  <i  I 

Spautt.  Fm 
Their  mighty  ttnkee  their  hab«<iMaa  ■ 

Baemlca  would  not  he  to  rrooblecoma  ta 
tern  coaatt,  nor  thu  country  itself  voeU  b* 
iiunaytd  with  alarms  as  they  have  oi  lasr  pi 

All  sate  mute. 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  tbongfat*  ; 
In  olhera  countenance  read  his  ow  Ah 

The  valinntett  (eels  inward  dimmgtitm 
the  fearfullut  isaahamed  fully  to  shew  JL 

Nothing  can  make  biin  remiaa  in  the  fm 
duty  ;  no  proapect  of  intecest  can  allnra  ka 
of  danger  dumay  him.  i 

DI'SME,  n.  «.     Fr.     A  t«nth  ;  theli 

tythe. 

Siuca  the  Crst  aword  waa  drawn  sboad 
Every  titbe  Miaj  *moQgat  many  thtntaaad 
Ualb  been  as  dear  ai  Kelrn. 
Skaktfmrt, 

Hie  pope  began  to  exerriae    hit 
cnatptiance  with  king  Edward,  ia  gifllm 
years  diiau  from  the  clergy.  A$li/!^l  I 

DISMF.MUKR,  f.  a.    />i.  and 
divide  menilier  from  inembei;  loiiiUa 
cut  in  pieces. 

Iliju  booteib  not  rvatat, 
flit  bh'rdiii^  biurt  ia  ia  the  vea^ef't  k 
Wbi>  fttreitcbt  hiiu  rent  in  thotuaad 
And  quite  ditmmknl  hith. 

I  am  with  both,  each  army  hub  a  kai 
And  (n  thrir  rage,  I  baring  bol4  i€ 
Tlicy  whirl  aaunder  and 


A  ttate  can  never  anive  Io 
ilrplnrable  rritis,  than  when 
like  a  vulture,  to  devour  tir 
caaa. 

Powlt  obaeeDo  ilifm-mtmtd  I 

AimI  dogt  had  tora  him  as  tha 


btemplate    obly  Oic    frai|:aienU   or 
!  di«|*mrd  in  thott  nmtitincctod  dii- 
r  «urv<*y  SB  rntirc  LKKly  uf  trutti,  but 
visv  h  ■•  deformed  aad  ditmambaed. 

WalU. 

S,  V.  a.     I      Lat.  dimittut.  To  send 
im,  ».  I.  \  away  ;   detpiUcb. 
itmimtd  llw  ■ininlly.         ^«M,  ui.  41. 

W«  commit  tlivr  ihilber, 
may  b«  Jitmiamd  from  him. 

afatytdr*.  HtmylV. 

at  aot  itay  here  loo|;rr  -,  your  diimuiiim 
Mn  Cmtmt.  Id.    Attl.  and  Clevp. 

hov  dfgrsd'ct  thrm.  or  remit*tt 
rn*  whirh  w*tr(>  a  fair  dumUatm  ; 
ihrm  lower  tLui  tbou  diilu  enall  them 
Kdttm't  Aganirtc*. 

tut  youat  lata*  be  no  more, 

oar  iu>y  fiwu  yonr  friendly  ahorv. 

l>ryln*M  Virgil, 
I  aoon  a*  may  Xx,  all  angry  oud  wralhfol 
%*M    will    htil   cankrr   and   currudc   Iho 
dttpow   tt  to  the   wont  temper   in  tbe 

MW  cbaak*,  food  yosthi!    dimiu    the 

Im  haipi  lb*  aaft  gnitmr  be  moto : 
f  MMion  to  rooti'mpt  1  bold  : — 
IMIWWItill  proof  of  love — in  gold. 

SkrnLm. 

on  or  A  nil  L,  in  chancery.  If  tlie 
et  oot  attend  on  the  day  6xed  for  llie 
I  bill  11  di»iiiiMeii  Willi  coota.  It  may 
ntnol  for  want  orpru»ecuiioii,  whicli 
ture  of  a  nonsuit  at  Ijw,  if  he  sufTen 
la  dapic  without  uiuviiig  forwards  in 

RTGAGE.  V.  a.  D'u  and  mortgage, 
from  mortgage. 

tho  crown  dcmesnra.  and  left  be- 
HwwelU  Vocol  Farnl. 

(I.  &  e.  n.  Fr.  (Umontcr.  To 
I  bone>  or  from  an  elevation :  to 
akon«  ;  to  descend. 

Tbii  eham[iion  Uoui 
mtmmtfd  fmm  hit  counter  brave, 
Ivarfr  awbilo  hi*  noedlrtt  •(nru  be  ^vc. 
SpemMt.      Fttrrv  l^mtne. 
l]ii«  ftyin^  tf^ed  unreined,  a*  oaec 
^Keo,  tbout;h  fpvn  a  lower  clitne, 
MM.  oa  tba  AUiu  bid  I  fall    iliUon. 
\'  ■nlUcfy.  plaated  agaiiut  tliat  tower, 
MCT*  dimmnuiud  with  ahot 
im,  mA  aiai  of  the  gnoarn  alain. 

KnoOm. 
Oia*  »itkin    aifbt   of   that  prudiginut 
h«  ordered  all    bit  cavalry  to  dw~ 
■poa  tbcir  kaeea  a  blrMiiiK. 

Addufm*a  FrrfMdfT, 

riJRAI.IZE,  f.o.  ;)i«  anil  nalural- 
lenate  ;  to  make  alien  ;  to  deprive  of 
c»  of  birth. 

Tt'KRI),  oif;.  P(i  nnd  yuture.  Un- 
ilBliDg  natur.il  tciidrme&i ;  dcTUid  uf 
Blion.     I' u  usual. 

If  tSr  muaf  lf*rm, 
i»r  rliild  of  *plern,  that  it  may  live, 
■  Unrwt  i'nmmhirrd  Itirment  In  hrr. 

SUfcyHwrc.      Knuj  Lfni  . 


fcsr'""' 
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DISNEY  (John),  an  Kiiglish  divine  and  ma- 
gistrate, born  at  Ijticoln,  in  1677.  He  received 
llie  early  part  of  Ins  education  at  tlie  grammar 
school  in  nis  native  city,  after  which,  his  fullier 
being  a  dissenter,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  of 
tliat  persuasion.  From  this  he  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law, 
tliough  be  never  followed  it  as  a  profession ;  but 
when  he  retired  to  Ins  paternal  estate,  he  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  as  an  active  mai^slrate, 
particularly  in  the  laudable  but  unpopular  mea- 
sures he  took  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  im- 
morality, for  which  he  repeatedly  received  tlie 
tliaoks  of  tlie  judges  on  the  circuits.  When 
about  forty-two  years  of  age  he  took  orders  in 
the  church,  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
(Jroft,  and  the  rectory  of  Kirby-Super-Ilaine, 
in  Lincolnshire.  In  1722  he  was  preferred  to 
the  living  of  St.  Mary,  in  Nottingham,  where  he 
died  in  1730.  He  published,  I.  Two  Essays 
upon  tlie  Execution  of  tlie  Laws  against  Immo- 
rality and  I'rofaneness,  8vo.  2.  I'rimitix  Sacne, 
the  Reflections  of  a  devout  Solitude,  8vo.  3. 
Flora,  prefixed  to  a  Translation  of  Uapin's 
I'uem  on  Gardens.  4.  Remarks  upon  a  Ser- 
mon preached  by  Dr.  Sacheverell.  5.  A  View 
of  ancient  Laws  against  Iramotality  and  Profiuie- 
oess. 

DISOBEY',  V.  a.  -^  Dit  and  obey.  To 
Disobe'diehce,!!.!.  f  breok  oommands,  or 
DisoBE'niEMT,  ad;',  (transgress  prohibili- 
DisoBE'DiENTLT.udu.  3ons  ;  move  out  of 
order,  or  cease  to  follow  a  previous  impulse. 

The  man  of  Ood  was  dimitdititl  onto  iha  word  of 
the  Lord.  1  itii^i  xiii.  26. 

Tbe  ofTence  ii  holy  that  the  hath  committed  ; 
And  tliia  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  diaiic^inict,  or  unduteous  title. 

Shajupfurf. 
/)uciWi«i/  children,  if  preserved  from  the  gallows, 
are  re««rved  for  the  rack,  to  be  tortured  by  their  own 
poilerily.  One  complaining,  that  never  father  had 
>o  undutifnl  a  child  aa  he  bad  ;  Yes,  taid  hia  aoDDC, 
with  lc*>  grace  tbun  truth,  luy  grandfather  bad, 

FJItr. 
Of  aas't  &m  ditthfUtna,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  foibiddea  tree,  sing  heavenly  mute. 

IfillM. 

Murder,  •Jnltcty.  or  dimMitiwt  lo  porrnti,  have 
kgenrFal  notion  aotecedenily  to  laws.     Stdlin^/lai. 
She  abwlutely  bade  him,  and  be  dunt  not  know- 
how  to  diwbey.  Sid»^. 
ttt't  loth  lo  dimitf  the  godV  command, 
Not  willing  lo  fonakc  lhi>  pleasant  land. 


This  diioiediene*  of  the  moon  will  pravs 
Tbe  ma'i  bright  orb  does  not  the  planets  move. 

UUtclMuire. 
Tliia  ditotediaux  of  ihe  tbres  of  age  to  iheir  usual 
•timuli,  ))at  generally  been  aacrilied  to  repelitiuD  ur 
habit,  as  ihose  who  live  near  a  large  clock,  or  a  mill, 
or  a  waterfall,  loon  cease  to  aitrnd  to  llic  pcrp4-tual 
uoiie  of  it  in  the  day,  and  aleep  during  the  night  iu» 
diaiurbed.  ~ 


DISOBLIGE',  r.o.  -n  Wis  and  oblige. 
Dl40M.i'i;i!CG.  ;wri.  (u/;.  /To  oflend  ;  dis- 
DisOBLrbiKGLY,  aiA'.  J^gust;  give  slicbl 
Disoni.ir.rxr.xnMs  i.s.  I  offence  lo.  All 
MisiiBtKiA'iios.  Jibe  dcnva«i»» fol- 

low this  senae. 
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AMilpy  htil  b«en  remorod  from  xbal  charge,  and 
w:it  ihrrchy  to  much  i'uMigti,  (hat  be  quitted  the 
\m%\  party.  ClaremJon, 

There  cao  be  no  loalice,  and  conieqncntly  no  crime 
nr  ilimblii)alion.  CBtlnngr. 

Thofe,  thoug:1i  in  highest  place,  who  slight  and 
HuiMigc  their  friends,  shall  infallibly  come  to  laow 
the  value  of  thetn,  by  having  none  when  they  shall 
most  need  them.  South. 

If  a  woman  suffers  h(T  lover  to  Me  she  is  loth  to 
diwbtttfe  him,  let  hor  bowan  of  an  encroocber. 

Ctariua. 

My  plan  has  given  ofience  to  some  gentlemen, 
whom  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  ditoUiye, 

Adduon't  GimrdisH. 

We  love  and  esteem  our  clergy,  and  arc  apt  to  lay 
some  weight  upon  their  opinion,  and  would  not  wil- 
lingly ditMge  them. 

Smiji  coficgrning  the  Sacramental  TeH. 

Peremptorincss  can  bo6t  no  form  of  understand- 
ing :  it  renders  wise  men  disobtyimi  and  troublesome, 
and  fools  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

DrSORB'ED,  orfj.  Dis  and  orb.  Tlirown 
out  of  the  proper  orbit. 

Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  diwrhei. 

Shakfpeare,    Troilm  and  Creaida. 

ntSOR'DER,  r.a.k  n.i.-j        Yt.   desordrt. 
DisoB'nr.REi),  adj.  f  Diiand  order. To 

DisoK'uEnEDNEU,  n,(.        t  disturb;      throw 
DisoR'DF-BLr.orfi'.  'out  of  arrange- 

menl ;  ruffle  ;  discompose. 

We  bchiiTcd  not  onisclvcs  ditorierlg  among  you. 

2  ThtM. 
By  that  ditorderedneu  of  the  soldiers,   a  great  ad- 
vantage was  offered  unio  the  enemy.  KnolUe. 

Here  da  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squirea 
Men  so  duordered.  so  debauched  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners. 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn.     Sltafujieare.     King  Lear. 

Naked  savages  fighting  ditoniertg  with  stones,  by 
appointment  of  their  commanders,  may  truly  and 
absolutely  be  said  to  war.  Haieigh. 

He  is  one  that  seldom*  takes  care  for  old  age,  be- 
cause ill  diet  and  dimnder.  together  with  a  consump- 
tion, or  some  worse  disease,  taken  up  in  his  full  ca- 
reer, have  onely  chalked  out  his  catastrophe  but  to  a 
colon.  Jficfolt^ia,  1629. . 

Eve, 
Not  BO  tspulsed,  with  lean  thai  ceased  not  flowing, 
And  tresses  all  duordered,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble.  Wdlon. 

Thitie  obsolete  lawsuf  Henry  f.  were  but  dieorderfyf 
cnnfuKcd,  and  general  things  ;  rather  cases  and  shells 
uf  administration  than  institutions.  I/aU. 

Let  him  be  stript,  and  dtjtordered  ;  I  would  fain  see 
liiiu  walk  in  quer^io,  that  the  world  may  behold  the 
iu«ide  of  a  friar.  Drgden'i  Span.  Friar, 

Pli-a^nre  and  pnin  are  only  differcut  constitutions 
uf  the  mind,  sometimes  occasioned  by  duvrdi^  in  the 
bo<Iv,  ur  sometimes  by  thoughts  in  the  mind. 

Locke. 

A  dhurdrriy  multitude  cnntrnding  with  the  iKxIy  of 
ihr-  legislalurv.  is  like  a  man  in  a  fit  under  the  con- 
du:t  of  one  in  the  fulness  of  his  health  and  strength. 

Adiuon. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  dimrder  pari, 
Anl  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.      Pope. 


The  inenrsions  of  the  Uotha,  nd  «(kcf  I 
nations,  diiordered  the  affairs  uf  liia  BoflMfl  ■ 

M 

Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  has  fM  im  I 
flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  tlu  U 
making  a  speech  before  •  bodj  id  }m  I 
home. 

DISORDaNATE,  ad^.i      Db  ami  I 

DisottD'tNaTELY,  odv.    )  Not  living  \lft 
of  virtue ;  inordinate. 

These  not  dieordinale,  yet  canscb 

The  punishment  of  dissolute  days. 

JTibM.  1 

DISO'RIENTATED,  adj.     Du 
Turned   from   the  east ;  turned  from  ikt  i 
direction  ;  thrown  out  of  tbe  proper  piae^ 

Andrew  Marvel  uses  the   word  disoeeidaHll 
stead  of  dieorunlated :  '  Geneva  had  dii 
our  geographer.*  Dt.  A. 

DISC/WN,  o.u.     Du  and  own.    To 
not  to  allow ;  renounce. 

Then  they,  who  brother's  better  claim  4iaa 
Bipel  their  parents,  and  luarptbe  ihnna. 

Drydm'ti 

When  an  author  has  publickly  Jitomtd  s  I 
piece,  they  have  disputed  his  name  with  kl& 

DrSOR'GANIZE,  v.  a.  t      F 

Dttoa'cANiZATiox,  n.i.  )  i&    and 
To  demnge  a  system  in  its  parts ; 
system  or  order.     A  modern  wortl  altt 

These  d'uorgan'tmintj  principles   spread  I 
had  not  the  contagion   been   interrapccd 
with  France,  the  consequences  woold 
more  serious  to  England. 

DISPA'ND,  D.a.    (      Ijtx..  ^tpamle.  tli 

Uispa'nsion,  n.  i.  S  play ;  spK*dabnirf«l 
act  of  displaying  or  spreutling. 

DISPAR'AGE,ii.  <i.^      ItaJ. 

Oispar'acer,  It.  s.      ^  from  Lat.      ,    . 

Dispar'agehemt.      Jilt,  and  i^ert,  tt 4itl 
Minsheu.     To  match  or  compare  (or  lh«  i 
to  depreciate  by  comparison  ;  to  treat  < 
luously. 

Gentle  knight. 
That  doth  against  the  dead  his  band  upttar. 
His  honour  staiiu  with  nnoour  and  deapghi. 
And  great  duparagemeni  makes  to  bis  CuiBa  anilfc 

Yet  doe  not  sdeigne  to  let  thy  luac  bt  *rtt 

In  this  base  po«m,  for  thee  fax  unfin  ; 

Nought  is  thy  worth  duparaged  tbcrvby. 

U.  -'• 

She  was  much  affectionata  to  hex  nwn  t  :  '^i' 
which  did  stir  great  envy  in  the  lords  of  ih<  i^< 
side,  who  counted  her  blood  a  ali^wnyaaa*  ■  Is 
mingled  with  the  king's.  fcsk 

In  a  commonwealth,  mnrh  dieparagemeni  k  sc» 
sioned,  when  able  spirits,  attracted  by  '  '  ^ 
are  inflamed  with  faction. 


It  is  no  ditparagemmt  (or  grmur  | 
treaties  of  peace.  Bp.  Uaffe 

Abas,  his  sottish  conqueror,  be  i 
God's  altar  to  dieparage  and  displace. 
For  one  of  Syrian  mods. 

MMon't  Parti 
They  « ill  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  Icndcriy  ; 
Quarrel  with  minced  pies,  and  ^tfogwfe 
Their  best  and  dearest  frieoil,  |iliiiii  |Wllt4l> 


1 10  phllouiihy,  that  it  cannot 
GlamiUr. 

tt  utd  nice  •object  (or  •  man  to  sprak  of 
fratca  hit  o«d  h^ail  to  aay  any  thing  of 
IM^  tm6  the  reader'i  eart  to  bear  any  thing 
■B  Ikini.  Cmrlry. 

ti^faUy  do  reqatre  Mopaa  to  so  frtml  a 
If y  M  to  wi  her  father*!  aervant. 

r  intended  for  the  itage  ;  nnr, 
to  the  author,  could  have  luc- 
DryHm. 

I  a  veak,  dtminntive  light,  compared  to  rp- 
t  it  oofht  to  be  DO  dwpara^eNun/  to  a  itar 
I  a  loa.  SowA. 

km  •*!  eaaily,  naturally,  and  gracefully 
4lk*ttl  any  ul  thoee  forbidding  appearances 
too  tkpungt  the  action*  of  men  tio- 
I  A  tUrbury. 

RATES,  n.  (.  1  From  Lai.  dispnrala. 
nr,  n.  I.  i  Things  so  unlike  that 

I  be  compared  with  each  otiier ;   ine- 

Blihn  and  the  te*t  of  Job't  familian,  the 
■ri^  waa  btit  in  yean.  Hooker, 

bg  anequall,  what  aociely 
(I,  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 
■BMt  ba  Bialaal,  in  prapoitioo  da« 
ted  laeahrad  ;  bat  in  iifarthf, 
I  inleoaa,  the  other  Mill  rvnin, 
wall  aiiit  with  cither,  but  Mon  prove 
t  alike.  HiUmt. 

•  a* (rant  tUtpmilf  between  the  practical 
^  ■adentanding,  then  and  now,  a>  there 
Bpire  and  advice,  cotuael  and  cotnmand. 

South. 
I  Dot  to  aaaociale  and  join  themaeWea  to* 
^  aatet  oftea,  under  a  iuparitp  of  condi- 
Ayliffe't  Pareryan. 

IK',  iko.     Dii  and    park.     To  throw 

L 

I  htft;  to  idetM  horn  enclosure. 

M  bar*  fed  upon  my  tignioriet. 
By  imrka,  and  felled  my  fbreal  woodi. 


mr  vita  to  ba  tscloeed  ; 

threw  down  the  pale, 
I  al  «an  Stpork  then  all.  IFaUer. 

Vr,  V.  a.     Dii  and  part.     Fr.  drpar- 
JIfmttior.   To  divide  in  two ;  to  se|>a- 
Hk ;  to  hurst ;  to  rive, 
b  iIm  dwibi,  aad  diffimit  to  deem, 

0  iklM  ki»da  irflnvr  loxclli.  r  nirrt. 
with  (Miwrr  rttrrmc, 

V  akall  wci(h  lb*  balanm  down. 

apewutr. 
ThM  mk  io  aeveral  [tiacca 
4  fcil»atiii  apun  uui  ilir  air. 

Millim. 

1  Maia  BBWid  their  doubtful  away. 


i  kMbt  wb«  Batthet  would  obey. 

IVior. 
The  pilgrim  oft, 
I  sight,  mill  hi*  nraiaon  hear* 
t  woica  of  Time,  JtajjorUmg  towera, 
alt  precipitate  down-daahed, 

Iwtul  ihonderin    to  (b«  moon. 

Vftr. 


Di5P»BT,  in  gunnery,  is  the  mark  set  uikt. 
the  muule  tins;  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  Ihat  a 
sighl-liiie,  taken  upon  the  top  of  the  base  rini; 
against  the  louch-hole,  by  llie  mark  set  on  or 
near  the  muzzle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
tlie  concave  cylinder.  The  common  »:jy  of 
doing  this  is,  to  take  the  two  diatnelera  of  the 
base-rinK,  and  of  the  place  where  tlie  dispart  is 
to  stand,  and  divide  the  difference  between  llnni 
into  two  efjual  prts,  one  of  which  will  he  the 
len^tli  of  tlic  dispart,  which  is  set  on  the  gun 
with  wnx  or  pilch,  or  fastened  Iheie  witli  a 
piece  of  twine  or  marline.  By  means  of  on  in- 
strument it  may  be  done  with  great  nicety. 

DISl'-V-SSION,  n.s.    i      From  da  and  rws- 

Dl&ra'ssioNATF.,  (ji/;.    Ssion.     Freedom  Irora 

DisPA'ssiosATFisorf/.  3  mental  perturbation  ; 
exemption  from  passion. 

Wi«e  and  dupauionale  men  thought  he  had  been 
proceeded  witli  very  joitly.  CUmtdtm. 

What  i>  railed  hy  the  .<<toick5  apathy,  or  dujuutiim, 
is  called  by  the  SccpticLs  indittarfaance,  hy  ihc  Moli- 
nists  quietism,  by  common  men  peace  of  conKience. 

Temple. 

You  h.ivc,  as  all  iufmuiotMltd  men  may  judge, 
fulfilled  ihc  poet's  dc&niiion  of  niailnets. 

7>r.    .I/aw. 

DISPEL'.  V.  o.  Lat.  duptUo.  To  drive  by 
scattering;  to  dissipate. 

If  ihe  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  nr  concealed. 
Diapcne  it,  as  now  light  diiptU  the  dark. 

Ui/fta. 
VThen  the  spirit  brings  light  unto  our  minds,  \tdu- 
prU  darkocas ;  wc  see  it,  as  we  dn  that  of  the  sao  at 
noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reason  to  ahew  it. 

Lucke. 
DISPENCE',  n.  i.     Fr.  ditpence.    Fjtpense ; 
cost;  charge;  provision. 

It  waa  a  vault  yimilt  for  great  duptner. 
With  many  ranges  reared  along  the  wall. 

And  one  great  chimney,  whoaa  long  funnel  ihence 
The  smoke  forth  threw.  Fmtrit  Queen*. 

DISPENU',  r.  a.  Lat.  tiii/wmfc.  To  spend; 
to  consume :  to  expend. 

Of  ihcir  commodities  they  were  now  scarce  abU  to 
ditptnd  the  third  paru         Sptmcr't  SiaU  of  Irtlamd. 
DISPENSE',  V.  a.  h  n. 
DiHPENs'aRT,  n.». 
Dispensa'tiok, 
Dispessa'tor, 

DiSPtx'SATORV. 

pernio,  to  weigh  out  money.  To  deal  out ;  di>- 
iTibulc  by  rule  or  measure :  hence  to  excuse,  or 
suspend  compliance  widi  u.rulv  ;  and  In  set  free 
from   obligation       A  dispensary   is,    strictly,  a 

Slace  where  medicines  are  wciiihrd  or  dealt  oul ;  a 
itpcnaalory  a  liook  pn-scrihing  thciii ;  ditptnsa- 
tion,  a  rule  of  dealing  between  (tod  and  man ; 
distribution  :  hence,  (lemiission  to  do  what  may 
have  been  forbidden. 

So  a  man  gease  ut  as  myDystria  at  t'riai,  asd  4if- 
pandaris  of  the  n^yaysteriea  of  Uud.  Now  It  ■•  soo^ht 
■OMBI  tha  diipmuitni  that  a  man  be  fxnii'lun  irwra. 

»ul^.  1.  t>.  4. 
One  loving  ho«r« 
For  many  yean  of  wrmw  ran  dtijunft, 

tpnutr.     Fitfte  Qmum 


i.'v       Fr.   diipcmtT  i 

I  Span.  Jrtiicnuir  ; 
'■  Ital.  and  ijtt.dit- 
i/Mn<«rr,  from  ifu, 
./  diversely,       and 
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Hut  tbou  aol  •worn  ftllcgiimcc  unto  me  T 
Cuut  thou  ditptme  with  bcavrn  for  such  nn  oath  ? 

Skalupeme. 
How  few  kingdonu  arc  thercp  wherein,  by  dUpauinf^ 
wi/A  oaths,  absolving  subjects  from  allegiance,  and 
cursing,  or  threatening  to  cuise,  as  long  as  their  curses 
were  regarded,  the  popes  have  Dot  wrought  iniiunier- 
able  mischiefs.  Raleigh. 

As  her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispnaatort  of  her 
faTonr  towards  her  people,  so  it  bchovcth  them  to  shew 
themselves  equal  distributers  of  the  ume.        Ajcvn. 

The  description  of  the  ointment  is  found  in  tlie  chy- 
guical  dupei«*s/ory.  Id.     Natural  Hiiiory. 

God  delights  in  the  minisLrirs  of  his  own  choice, 
and  the  methods  of  grnce,  in  tite  economy  uf  heaven, 
and  the  diMpauaiiont  of  etfrual  hitpjiinnss. 

Tttylur't  W^jTthy  Comauaucani. 
Royal  bountirs 
Are  great  and  grarious,  while  they  arc  ditpenmd 
With  ninderation.  3/uMitnger. 

Those  now  that  were  diifvnted 
The  burden  uf  many  iigps,  on  utu  tight 
At  once  by  my  foreknowledge.  Milton. 

Then  rcliqucs.  beads. 
Indulgences,  di#;>tmier,  pardons,  bulls. 
The  sport  of  winds.  Id. 

At  length  the  muses  stand  rrstored  again. 
While  you  ditpetue  the  laws,  and  guide  the  state. 

Ihydcn . 
To  thee  the  loved  dupauarjf  I  resign.       Garth. 
Neither  arc  Qod's  methods  or  intentions  different 
in  hii  ditpauatiani  to  each  private  man.  Rogtn. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destined  period  wait. 
When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate ; 
His  now  unequal  ilitpcniuitiirHM  clear. 
And  make  all  wise  bnd  beautiful  apjM:ar.    Tickell. 
Uur  materia  mcdica  is  large  enough  ;   and,  to  look 
into  our  diMiniualoritt,  one  would  think  no  disease  in- 
curable. Baker. 

A  ditpaualiim  was  ol>lalued  to  enable  Or.  Harrow 
10  marry.  Harif. 

I  could  not  diipcTUC  vith  myself  from  making  a 
voyage  to  Caprea.  AdJitun  on  /(ofy. 

Those  in  whom  Christ  has  commilted  the  Jiipfiu- 
iag  of  his  g<>«pel.  Decai/  nf  Pietg. 

This  perpetual  circulation  is  cniutanily  promoted 
by  a  (fi#/^rMM/iun  of  water  promiscuously  and  indiffer* 
colly  to  all  parts  of  tlu-  earth, 

IVoodieard'i  Naturnl  Hutory. 
Those  who  stand  before  earthly  princes,  who  are 
the  dispeuMerw  of  their  favours,  and  conveyors  of  their 
srill  to  othera.  challenge  high  honours.        .ittcrbury. 

His  peculiar  doctrines  arc  not  like  any  thing  of 
liTifnan  contrivance.  *  Never  man  spake  like  this 
man.'  One  of  tlie  first  names  given  to  that  disperua. 
tian  of  things  which  he  came  to  iotmduco,  was  '  the 
kin^d'jiu,'  or  the  rrigo, '  of  heaven.'  Beattie. 

L)i<ii-r.Nsaiir,  a  kind  of  charitable  institu- 
tion, of  lull?  ye;ir>  very  prevaleiil  in  Uritiiin. 
'ITiey  arc  de5i.ninle(l  ihe  General  Dispensary, 
the  Universal  Dupensarj",  the  L)lspeii!Piry  of  jKir- 
liiiilar  rounliei  ur  ilistricu,  {cc.  They  ore  sup- 
porleil  by  voluntjry  sutKtcriplioiis,  liaving  each 
one  or  more  pliysici.ins  »nJ  surceon.^,  whose 
l)tisinesf  IS  to  atlvud  at  stitcii  timc^,  to  pre- 
tcnlie  for  the  poor;  nnd.  if  necessarj-,  to  visit 
thvm  .It  their  own  liahitutions.  It  is  in  this  latter 
respect,  that  the  paiictila  of  a  dls|>ensary  differ 
(ruin  those  cilied  out-pnlients  at  un  hospital. 
The  pour  itre  supplied  gratis  with  medicine,  and 


many  of  these  institutions  alM  aAid  i 
assistance  to  lyini,'-in  women.  Fa 
were  three  disticnsarics  esiaMiibed  i*  ] 
for  selling  roediclnes  to  thepoixali 
under  the  direction  of  the  Colle^<|| 
In  China  the  medicines  are  not  c 
but  money  is  given  to  the  poor  b  \ 
them.  The  Chinese  have  a  tmt,  I 
high,  erected  in  the  public  squares 
cities:  on  tliis  stone  are  engraned  tbe| 
all  sorts  of  medicines,  with  the  prict 
and  when  the  poor  stand  in  neeaofj 
from  physic,  they  go  to  Ihe  Ueisafy,  J 
receive  the  price  each  medicine  is  (ilea 
DlsPE^SjnIo^s  are  most  ■»''n»™n. 
by  the  pope,  who  clainii  ti.  i 

and  has  extended  it  to  evv 
nuLGKNCES.  ilis  power  to  ^ranl  t  d| 
for  any  thing  contrary  to  the  divine  U 
law  of  nature,  has,  however,  bees  iei 
more  moderate  of  tlic  Romanists,  nil 
him  to  what  is  contrary  to  posilivt  \ 
things  relating  to  facts,  marriage*,  ll 
venl  benefices,  &c. ;  and  who  limit  III 
tliese  tilings.  The  archbishop  of  (j 
has  a  power,  by  statute,  of  dispenfl 
cause  wherein  dispensations  were; 
gnintcd  by  the  tee  of  Rome,  as  «f 
king  as  his  subjects;  and,  during  (he 
Uie  archbishop's  see,  the  guardian  of  I 
alilics  may  grant  dispensations.  E«^ 
of  common  right  has  the  power  of  ill 
benefices,  and  of  dispensing  in  cool 
(cc.     A  disrienialion  of  the  king  m^ 

firohihitcd,  lawfiil  to  be  done  by  thi  I 
las  it,  though  a  thing  evil  in  itself  will 
of  a  dispensation.  And  where  the  i 
an  inriinediate  interest  in  an  act  of  j 
the  king  cannot  dispense  with  it;  I 
the  suit  be  the  king's  own,  only  fffl 
of  a  penal  law  that  is  not  to  the  d| 
third  person.  There  is  a  dispeaali 
obstante,  which  is  where  a  slatola  ^ 
strain  some  prerogative  incident  to  ih 
the  king,  as  the  right  of  pardoninz,  ot 
ing  the  service  of  the  sub/ 
the  public.  Sec,  each  of  v, 
inse[)ar3ble  from  the  king, 
clause  nnn  objlante,  such 
pensed  with. 

niSPK'OPLE,  0.  o.  > 
Oi^Fc'upi.Eii,  n.  t.     \  depopQianj 
of  |>eople  :  he  who  depopuUlMs  or  t 


DhmmI 


The  Iri\!i.  bani&hnil    into    the 
they  lived  only  upon  white  meata, 
|o   dijtpeopUd    and    weakenrd. 
plains. 

Coolagratiuns   and  great 
diiptafh,  but  destroy. 

His  heart  esalts  him  i 
Already  done,  to  have  diept^pUd  I 

N'nr  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp 
Nor  trowie  for  pikes,  duj><j^f4rr»  <4  liM 
Kings,  furiout  and  av»«li 
Who  claimed  the  skies,  diejieopltd  aly 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  i 

niSl'F.'ROE,  ti.  a.   lax.  d^ 
kle ;  to  scatirtr. 


V.  a.  •\  Fr.  ditprruT, from  Lit- 
iLT,  adv.  f  dispa-gm,  ditpertui  ; 
>MSiS,n.i.\i  dit,  diversely,  and 
I,  i^iar;^o;   Gr.  virapa7M. 

■.  9  to  sprinkle.    To  scaU 

into  parts ;  distribute. 

nd  then  amon^  the  beftthen,  aoH  they 
Imagh  the  oomtriei.  E»ck.  ixivi.  19. 
a  win  of  •onw  lew,  persdventure,  art 
t  here  and  tlirra.  to  find  now  a  word, 
iteAc«,  which  may  b«  more  probably 
easily  cleared  of  erroor.  Hooktr. 

Stftn*  yooTMlTe*.  fUmlupmf. 

n  tmn.  tbeaee  his  diMpmion.  Raleigh. 
;  diat  IotmI  wvaltb.  be  coald  not  endant 
id^  nor  any  ohstniction  to  continae  in 
rhich  ditptrtlh  that  blood.  Boaoa. 

ri  grows  waak,  and  fewness  of  objects 
MBrclion.       Itp.  Hall'i  Cunlemplaliviu. 
ti  the  night 

ed  aoght  of  evil,  or  concealed, 
IS  BOW  light  dispell  the  dark.  Milton. 
Stfts  of  A  frick  are  by  Pifto  resembled  to 
^iho  distance  of  whose  spots  represent 
Wjt  habitations  or  towns  io  Africk. 
B  Hrvnsmaod  ois  Lam/uaga. 

^p  pleased  with  dofamaiory  libc-U.  to 
■the  authors  and  dirpenert  of  thcoi, 
Blllicy  hail  oaoposed  them, 
^V  Spectator, 

l^dl^tmoiu,  and  so  many  diritions, 
t  IH  may  yet  be  gathered  together. 

Pope. 
rmis  are  either  found  in  grains,  dtrpef' 
id  with  the  corpuscles  of  earth  or  sand, 
d  into  balls  or  nodules.        ffeodaoni. 

They  have  built 
I  without  iMw  lUtpmiam,  than 
Hug  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooxo. 
Hd  led  each  other.  Bj/nm. 

I  OP  Ik^liMmstios,  in  medicine 
il  the  rrraorini!  tlie  inflainmntion. 
;  the  infUmed  part  to  its  natunl 

Kiuiiox  OF  MsikKiNn,  in  t)>e  early 
I  srorld,  was  occasioned  by  the  con- 
;u«s,  and  took  plarr  in  con>e<iuvtii.-e 
row  of  liabcl  »t  tlie  birth  of  rele^  ; 
lerivisd  hii  name.  It  appears  by 
;tTen  of  hu  anceslorf,  (»cn.  xi.  10 — 
<lppene<l  in  the  101  si.  year  after  (he 
ling  to  tlie  Hebrew  chrunnlo;:y,  and 
■ '!ion  in  llie  40Wl.  Ilow- 
t\(»  been  siu".;c4te-l  by 

eraof  llii«  event. 

.  to  reconcile  Ui« 

■ii'^.     ni.linLli:!    ;\ 


if  coluni*^  in  tlie  sp'-u*- ol  iul  yc^rs, 

the   Ilrbrpw  coinixitition,  fix  the 

■   I    of  iviei;'*  life,  tlius 

iofllieJew»     IVinvius 

iJU)  cif  ilicrllie  flood  :  < 

•d  t'sher,  though  be  i;<i' 

rf  Peter's  birUi,  in  one  pUc  .i»m  jm 

ertbefiood  forthucvent.    .Mr. Slmck- 

•  IIm  disper<iion  lo  havi.-  lieeri  ^railuat, 

COnmenced  with  the  separation  of 


I  O  N. 


some  companies  at  the  birth  of  Peleg,  and  to  bare 
been  completed  thirty-one  years  after.     Accord- 
ing to  the  calcul.ition  of  Petaviiis,  the  number  of 
inhabitants   on  the  earth   at  the  birth  of  Peleg 
amounted  to  32,768.      Cumberland  makes  them 
30,000.     Mr.  Mede  sUtes  them  at  7,000  men, 
besides  women  and  children  :  and  Mr.  Wliislon, 
who  supposes  that  mankind  now  double  them- 
selves in  400  years,  and  that  they  doubled  them- 
selves, between  the  deluge  and  the  time  of  David, 
in  sixty  years   at   a   medium,  when   their  lives 
were  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  they  have  been 
since,  by  his  computation,  produces  about  3,389  ; 
a  number  much  too  inconsiderable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  separating  and  forming  distinct  nations. 
This  difficulty  induced  Mr.  Whiston  lo  reject  the 
Hebrew,  and  to  adopt  the  Samaritan  chronology, 
as  many  othen  have  done  ;  which,   by  allowing 
an  interval  of  401  years  between  the  flood  and  the 
birth  of  Peleg,   furnishes,  by  the  last  mentioned 
mode  of  computation,  more  than  240,000  ptr- 
sotis.     As  to  tiie  manner  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  the 
sacred  historian  informs  us  that  they  were  divided 
in  their  lands,  every  one  according  to  his  tongue, 
according   tn    his   family,  and   according  to  his 
nation.     Gen  X.  5.  20.  31 :    and    thus,   as   Mr. 
Mede  observes,  they  were  ranfjed  according  to 
thpir  nations,  and   every  imtioo  by  its  families ; 
so  that  each  nation  had  a  separate  lot,  and  each 
Etmily  in  every  nation.     The  following  abstract 
will  serve  lo  give  a  general  idea  of  their  respec- 
tive settlements  : — Japhet,  Noah's  eldest  son,  had 
seven  sons,  vu.  Goincr,  whose  descendants  in- 
habited those  parts  of  Asia  which  lie  upon  ilie 
yEgean  Sea  and  llfllesponl   northward,  tKintain- 
ing  Phrygia,  Ponlus,  Bithynia,  and  a  gieat  part 
ofGalatia.    The  Gabtians,   according   to  Jose- 
phus,  were  called  Gomerxi ;  and  tlie  Cimmerii, 
according  lo  Herodotus,  occupied   this  tract  o( 
country  :  and   from  these  Gomerians,  Cimmeni, 
or  Celts,  Mr.  Camden  derives  our  ancient  Bri- 
tons, who  still  retain  the   name  Cymro,  Cymru, 
or  Cumbri.    See  Britaix.     Magog,  the  second 
son  of  Japhei,  was   probably   the   fiither  of  the 
Scythians  on  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.     Madai   planted  Media,  though  Mr.  Mede 
assigns  Macedonia  to  his  share.     Javan  was  the 
fallicr  of  the  GrecLins  about  Ionia,  whose  country 
lies   along    the    Mediterranean  Sea  ;    the   radi- 
cals of  .lavan  and  Ionia  hoi:  lO,  JV.     To 
Tubal  and  Meshecll  belon;;  >  la  and  thts 
country  which  li'^i  on  tlie  b'^r  i.  r>   .i  ihk  Knxine 
Sea  ;  and  from  them,  migrating  ocer  the  Cauca- 
sus, It  IS  supiiosed  the  Russians  and  Muscovites 
are  dt-^cended.  And  Tiras  occupied  Thrac!.  Tlie 
sons  of  Shein  were  five  ;  Elam,  whose  country  lay 
between  the  .Medes  and  Mesojiotamians,  and  was 
called  by  the  Gontile  writers   Klymais ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  tails  the  FJ.imites  the  founders  of  tlie  Per- 
sians; Aslmr.  who  was   driven  out  of  Sbinar  by 
Nimrod,  alWrwanls  iwtlleil  in  Assyria,  and  there 
built  Nineveh  and  nihtir  cities ;  Ari>hax.id,  who 
!'•   to  ihe  country  which  I  tolciuy  calU 
lu,  a  iir')viiice    of    Assyria,    though 
.ius<  [Muia  makes  nim  the  father  of  the  Chaldeei, 
Lud,  who  inhahiled  and  gave  name  to  the  coanp 
try  of  Lydia  alMut  llie  nver  Mnsaiider,  rcmtrk- 
able  for  its  windinyn,  in  Asia  Minor;  and  Ar.uD, 
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the  father  of  the  Syrinns.  I  lam,  the  yoiin^t  sod 
•f  Noah,  had  four  sons,  vit.  Cush,  whose  poste- 
rity spread  into  the  several  parts  of  Arabia,  over 
the  border*  of  the  land  of  Kdom,  into  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, up  to  Midian  and  K(:ypt ;  Miiraim,  the  fa- 
ther of  them  who  inhabited  Egypt  and  other  parts 
of  Africa;  Phut,  to  whom  Uochart  a'nijcns  the 
remainingpartof  Africa,  from  ihe  lakeTritoiiides 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  called  Lybia;  and  Ca- 
naan, to  whom  belonired  the  land  of  Canaan, 
whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  origin.  Dr. 
Bryant  has  advanced  a  new  hypothesis  on  this 
*ubject,and  supported  it  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  learning,  lie  maintains  that  the  dispersion, 
as  well  as  the  confusion  of  tongues,  was  local,  and 
limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
bel; that  the  separation  and  distribution  recorded 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of  I'clee,  Gen.  x. 
35,31,32,  which  was  the  t'esiill  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, occasioned  a  Koneral  miction  ;  and 
that  all  the  families  among  the  sons  of  men  were 
concerned  in  il.  Tlie  house  of  Slicm,  from  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  spring',  was  particularly  re- 
garded in  this  distribution  ;  the  portion  of  his  chil- 
dren w:is  near  the  place  of  separation ;  they  in 
general  had  Asia  tn  their  lot,  as  Japhet  had 
Europe,  and  Ilaro  the  large  continent  of  Africa. 
But  the  sons  of  Cush  would  not  submit  to  the 
divine  dispensation  ;  they  went  off  under  the 
conduct  of  Ninirod,  and  seem  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  roving  state.  They,  however,  at 
last  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Sliinar  ;  and  having 
ejected  Ashur  and  his  sons,  seized  his  dominions, 
and  laid  there  the  foundation  of  a  (rreat  monarchy. 
'  But  afterwards,  fearing  lest  they  should  bedivided 
'  and  scattered  abroad,  they  built  the  tower  of 
Babel  as  a  land  mark  to  which  they  might  re- 
pair; and  probably  to  answer  the  purposes  nf  an 
idolatrous  temple,  or  high  altar,  dedicated  to  the 
host  of  heaven.  Here  they  were  punished  with 
the  judE;ment  uf  confounded  speech  tluough  a 
failure  in  labml  itttcrnnce,  and  with  the  disper- 
sion recorded  in  Gen.  X.  8,  9:  in  consequence 
of  which  llicy  were  scattered  abroad  from  this 
city  and  tower,  without  any  certain  place  uf  des- 
tination. 

'  \'arious,  however,'  as  Dr.  Kippis  remarks, 
'  have  been  the  opinions  concerning;  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel.  Some  have  thought  that  tiie 
change  produced  by  it  was  of  so  total  a  nature, 
as  to  oblige  men  to  speak  in  languages  fumla- 
mentally  different.  But  this  is  not  probable,  as, 
in  that  case,  the  whole  set  uf  their  ideas,  and  the 
very  organs  of  their  speech,  mutt  have  been 
altered.  Neither  is  this  hypothesis  aLireeable  to 
cipcrieiicc,  since  most  of  the  lin  are 

acquainted  with  have  a  certain  •]<  tv. 

They  either  appear  to  be  iiiat(.'ri.iii>  ivmi-vl,  as 
•isler  languages,  or  show  th.ii  they  were  onginaily 
derived  from  the  same  souice. 

'  Other  |>ersons  ihcrrfon;,  with  ;;ri'  iter  reason, 

ttippose  that    the  cliuii:;i.'   ua«  only  partial,  and 

^  brought  about   in  a  ):nidual  manner.     Ur.  Or. 

Sharpe  is  of  opinion,  Uiat  the  confuundinc  of  the 

['■peecli,  or  lip,  does  not  relate  to  language,  pro- 

fpcfly  so  called,  hut  to  a  it>iifu9ion  of  design, 

[counseU,  and   pii:  '  that  the  builders  of 

]  Bohel  could  no'  i her,  lu  curry  on  the 

uoderlaking  they  h  i'^  i'>  .un.' 


This  last  writer  Eiirly  enougti  obmmt—'Jk 
number  of  people  at  Babel  before  itw  dispenia 
is  not  known,  and  of  the  tnincutoitt  lUvaaa  4 
languages  there  is  not  one   word  m  iti*  Mik 
In  Psalm  Iv.  9,  David  saj-s,  '  Drstror,  O  It^ 
and  divide  their  tongues,  for  I  tu*«  teen  noimm 
and  strife  in  the  city ;'  where  tte  cotaiatf  4«  ' 
not  mean  that  God  would  titake  lliani  ipokH* 
languages :  for  to  divide  their  lodcne*  to  to  <*- 
vide  their  counseU,  and  to  scjittct  <naMa*i««l 
animosity,  not  new-made  words,  ainoa^rt  lki» 
However,  in  Genesis  xi.  tbrir  Ungio^  «  M 
even  said  to  be  divided ;  but  God  MySi  'lMm\ 
go  down  and  confound  their  laoguage,  tint  iff 
may  not  understand  one  anotber'a  speedL   St 
the  Lord  scattered   them  abroad   fitMi  Ikaci  | 
upon   the   face  of  all   the   r--'-     ---f  •'i—  ■-• 
off  to  build  the  city.     TImi 
it  called  Babel  (or  confusioi. ,. 
did  there  confound  thelanjiiM,  i  i  i 

lie  thus  concludes — 'It  ii  -ail  urn  r- ; 
whole  earth)  were  together  in  the  pUm«/ 
nar,  and  that  the  language  uf  all  tne  eutk 
there    confounded.      No    person    is 
However,  it  is   not  presumed   that  SaA 
sented  to  the  building,  much  less  that  be 
in  the  work,  or  that  he  was  ignonnl  ihtl 
were  to  be  dispersed,  and  the  world  pe^fM 
their  dis|)ersion,  or  that  he  did   not  oofom 
raising  an  e<lilice  to   prevent   their  dis;^ 
which,  from  the  natural    increase  of 
cattle,  must  in  lime  have  happeiied  wiAMit 
mir.icle.    But  it  is  apprehended,  that  thtRCOdi 
be  no  occasion  for  a  lofty  fortress  to  Mai  ^ 
whole  earth ;  for  what  enemies  had  tht 
earth,  against  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
high  lower?     There  is  a  like  dithculty  in 
iiig  any  reason  for  making   lhem»'lves 
name  or  renown ;  for  who  were  to  oleca  t** 
men   of  name  or  of  renown?     Or 
when  where  they  to  be  fanni  i 
auv  human  inlinbitants  but  < 

The  Cushites  seem  aflcrw,ir<]s  v>  h-itc 
Egypt  or  the  land  of  .Mizraim  in  its  iniprt 
seized  the  whole  country,  and  held  il  fc» 
ages    in   subjection :    they  extended 
likewise  to  the  Indies  and  Gan/es,  afld  nt 
tber    into  China  and  Japan.     From   Ihia  A( 
province  of  Cushan  or  Goshm   in   Tswl  p»»- 
bably  derived  its  name.    Hi  r 
the  appellation  of 'royal  sin  • 

they  were  by  force  driven  out  of  tW  umM()i 
after  having  been  in  possession  of  it  forMV* 
280  yearn,  the  land  which  tht-y  had  been 
to  quit  WHS  uiven  to  the  Israeliti-s,  who 
denominate!     '  N,  bnt  should  not  !■ 

foundi^  »ii  r  ur  the  anii 

bitanis  of  t...-..nii       -n;  Kovrr. 

DisrritiioN,  Poivt  or,  in  dioptrie^lkc 
from    which    refracted    rays    itepn   *>  dn    . 
where  their  rrfractioo  rcniwn  Ibem  diteT;«aL 

DISPIRIT.  V.  a.         1      lib  and  ipntt.  T* 

Dt»l-i'RiTrr>!<rss,  n, I.  1  discount;     dqs1> 
depieiss ;   intiinidnie  ;   exhaust. 

Ceruio  it  u,  tlwt  lh«  poor  nui 
pirUeii,  thai  he  apoke    bgt  few 
Q|Hjn  tUc  acAffnld. 

Tbr  providraet  of  God  tirik**  ool  la  r: 


irno  wtfc  «■* 
I  notlKJM 


DIS 
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Bd  even  Aaptnti.  all  their  cndeavoun, 
I  make*  ibcir  dacifu  hentleu  uid  ineffectual. 

&U/A. 
ij  lo  my  principle*,  and  not  ditpirited  with  my 
I  have  ovenome  all  difficnltict. 

Drfden. 

liiBitdst  all  tbe  hnnnun  that  are  paid  hitn.  he  feeU 
Lio^  in  hiinicif  bat  a  poor,  veak,  ditpirited  mortal, 
■iio(  lo  the  Uwi  of  comiption.  Rogm. 

Ic  k^  c^^Nn^id  himtclf  by  a  debauch,  and  drank 

f  hia  (ood  bttfiMur.  Collier, 

\  cannot  bnoe  myMlC  to  believt  that  the  King  was 
»  fim  projector  or  the  principal  actor  in  ilic 
r  tarn  of  nc(leclin(  a  man  whi>m   they  could  not 
■r,  of  diMr«actng  a  man  whnra  thoy  cnuld  not 
k,  which  haa   been  playing    at  Court  for  nt-ar 
ity-aia  j**n.  Bp.  Watim. 

>ISrrrEOUS,<i<(r.     i)it  and  piteous.     Un- 

I  Knif  hi  of  the  Red  CroiM,  when  him  ht  apide, 
;  thou  with  rage  iitpiitaia, 
I  tatrtly  canch  bit  tpeare. 

Spentr.  Fatri*  Qkwm. 
[DISPLACE,*,  a.     Dii  and  place.    To  put 
I  of  pluce,  sut«,  oflioe,  or  trust. 
lr««   ha««    ifiyhiwil    the    mirth,    bmk*  the   good 


E  fedmired  diaordcr.  SMaJupaare. 

I  may  be  iitpta^Mt  and  one  may  reign  ; 
wani  of  merit  render  birthright  vain.     Drydm, 
A  rrUgioo,  caiablithed  by  God   himself,  should  not 
4  by  any  thing,  andcr  a  drmonstraiioo  of 
I  power^al  fint  introduced  it.  Sotuk. 

I  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face. 
•  Trajan's  f     No — 'lis  that  of  Time  : 
h,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  ditplact 
;  and  afHiat'tlic  statues  climb 
>thr  imperial  urn,  whou  ashes  slept  fublime. 

Bgnm, 
JtSPIA'CENCV,    n.  •-      Lai.    duplicentia 
r ;  any  thing  on  pleasing, 
^nrantfs  that  he  receives,   by  th«  conae* 
[•f  hia  I  SUM,  lat  oatweigh  all  that   ii  r;raie- 

Drcay  of  PitU). 
*LANT,  P.O.      }      Du  and  plant.     To 
JltPLakyATiox.nj.  S  remove  a  plant;  hence 
ivc  a  people  bom  their  place  of  residence. 
I  tfcOH  •oaatlief,  which,    lying  near  unto  any 
liiah  dsasrtt,  hail   been   planted  with 
,  were  sbonly  dupltmttd  and  lost.       Spnum. 
J  justly  account  new   plsnistinnt  to   t>e  the 
I  id  (amirr  kingdoms  :    I    like    a  plaolatioD  in 
oil ,  thai  is,  where  pe<<|>!e  are  not  iuplanltd. 


Tba  Rdeniles  w«s«  garrisoned   lo  rcMst  the  Aat)-- 
•tena,  whoM  ^ifUmatkm  Sanacherib  vaunted  of. 

RttUigh. 
DISPLAY',  v.a.  8t  n.%.     Fr.  diplot/tr,  from 
XM-  dit  (privativt)  and  plirn,  in  rold.     To  un- 
M^;  to  exhibit,  spread  open  to  view. 
^^L  His  glistnng  armor  made 

^L     A  UmU  gloomy  light,  much  like  a  shade. 
By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaioc, 
Balf*  Ilka  a  serpent  horribly  Hiiplatdt. 

Spenter       Farrit  Qvecnc. 
Y«o  speak  not  like  yourself,  wbo  ever  yet 
Umr»  stood  la  charity,  and  ditpla^  lb*  *4Imu 
Of  teputttiMI  gentle.  Aa/k^Morr. 

Oa«  MMUad  imdcntandinp  taka  dw  sriaKs  of  the 
(  M  viih  tka  world  abova  at,  aad  have  a  ilo- 
Vou  VIL 


nous  duplof  of  the  highest  form  of  created  escellen- 
riits.  OUmeilk. 

Thoti  heaven's  alternate  beauty  ean'st  dvptai/. 
The  blush  of  morning,  and  the  milky  wsy. 

Drjfdtn, 
The  woras  of  nature,  and  tlic  wnads  of  revelation, 
dajftay  truth  (u  mankind  in  characters  so  visible,  that 
tliose  who  art!  not  i|uite  blind,  may  read.  Locke. 

It  is  a  nnble  and  great  thiog  to  cover  the  hlemubes* 
and  In  excuse  the  failings  of  a  friend  ;  to  draw  a 
curtain  before  his  stains,  and  tn  display  his  perfec- 
tiiins.  Samk. 

JJe  carves,  duptayt,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder. 

Speciaior, 
So  the  c^ay  lady,  with  expensive  care. 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea  and  air; 
Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thin^  displays, 
riaxzlcs  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays.  Owf. 

The  storm  the  dark  Lyccan  groves  displayed, 
And  first  to  light  exposed  the  sacred  shade. 

PopeU  Slatiiu. 

DISPLEA'SANCE,  n.  ».     -^    Ai  and  please. 


averse.     Displensingncss  is  the  quality  of  giving 
offence ;  displeasure  the  offence  given. 

God  was  dupUoMed  «'ith  this  thing. 

1  ChroH.  xxi.  7. 
Cordell  said,  she  loved  him  as  behoved  : 
Whose  simple  answer,  wanting  colours  fair 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  lii^ilauaisc*  moved. 

Faerie  Queemi. 
True  repentance  may  be  wrought  in   the  hearts  of 
such  as  fear  God,  and  yet   incur  his  dujdetuure,  the 
deserved  effect  whereof  is  eternal  death.        Booker. 

He  should  beware  that  he  did  not  provoke  Soly- 
man's  heavy  dupUaeure  against  him.  Kmlteo. 

Oft  our  ditpUoemet,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  wt'cp  their  dusL 

Skakiptan. 
When  the   way  of  pleaiuring  or  d—pUmeiirmg  llMb 
by  the  favourite,  it  is  tmpossiblo  any  other  should  b« 
over  great.  Itaam, 

Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
Prom  his  diapUatvre.  MiUom* 

What  to  one  is  a  most  patcful  odour,  to  another  is 
noxious  and  dupteatant ;  and  it  were  a  misery  to  some 
lo  lie  stretched  on  a  bed  of  roses.  C/on.  Scepne. 

It  is  a  mistake  lo  tliink  that  men  cannot  change 
their  ditpUiumguea  or  iodi(Ter«'ncy,  that  is  in  actions, 
into  plrasoro  and  deaiiv,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in 
their  power.  Jm-M. 

f^B  me  alone  thy  just  diaplsajwn  lay  ; 
Bnt  taks  thy  judgments  from  this  mourning  land . 

Drydtn. 

Nothing  is  in  itself  so  pernicious  u>  communities  of 
aaraed  men,  as  the  diiptiimtn  of  their  prince. 

Addmm't  FrmMder. 

DISPLODE',  V.  a.)      l^t.  diMplodo.    To  Oi*- 

DispLo'siUM,  II.  >.    \  perse  with  a  loud  ooise ; 
to  vent  with  violence :  a  sudden  buttling  forth. 
Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  anothex  row, 

tn  posture  tn  Hi^ode  their  second  lire 

Ofthunde  JfiilWk 

DISPOKT.v.H.  tea  I.  f>a  and  sport.  To 
play ;  sport :  pastime ;  diversion  :  amuienieiiL 

She  list  not  hear,  but  her  dujtr.ru  pursued} 
And  ever  bade  him  stay,  till  time  the  tide  I 


DIS 


Re  often,  bnt  mtlcnded  with  weak  guard, 
CTomr*  Imntiag  tLis  way  lo  ttuporl  himwlf. 

Shakjpfare^ 
Hi*  diiporU  were  ingcnuout  and  manlikv,  whereby 
l>0  always  learned  •omewhal, 

Hnyward  tm  Kdward  VI, 
Freih  gain  and  grntle  ain 
Whispcnd  it  to  (he  woods,  and  from  their  w'-ngi 
Flung  mti'.  Bung  odonra,  from  the  ipiry  thnib 
Jhtjjorting  t  iliUon, 

Loom  to  the  winds  their  airy  garmenta  lew  j 
The  glittering  tpituret  of  the  Mmy  dew 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  duperlt  in  e'er  mingling  dyot.        Pafx. 

DISPOSE',D.o.,o.n.,&,ii.f.")       Fr.  dupour; 

Dispos'eb,  n.  ».  Ital.     d'unorrc; 

Disposi'tion,  I  Span,  and  Port, 

DlSPOS'iTiVE,  arf;.  f dtspuner ;     lat. 

Dispos'iTiVELT,  adv.  dhponere,  from 

Disi'o'simE,  n.t.  J  dit    and    pono, 

jKitui,  to  place,  d  Gr.  rovu,  to  labour.  To  em- 
ploy ;  place ;  order ;  (tive  an  impulse ;  taking  to : 
to  make  fit;  taking  /ur ;  to  Innsfer,  put  away, 
conduct :  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  make  terms  or  a 
bargain:  as  a  substantive,  it  signifies  power; 
right  or  maiia|;emenl ;  taking  at  or  lo  ;  distribu- 
tive :  dispositive  is  distnbulivc.  The  other  sub- 
stimtives  follow  the  verb,  dispose,  in  their 
meaning. 

The  tabernacle  of  witnessyng  was  with  oure  fadris 
in  desert  as  god  iispotide  to  hein  and  spak  iu  nioisrs, 
iliat  he  schuldo  tnake  it  aftir  tlie  founuc  that  ho  aaigh. 
Wiclif.     Vedii.  vii. 

The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ;  bat  the  whole  ditpmim; 
Ihtrtaf  is  of  the  I^rd.  Pmrrrlm. 

These  when  the  knights  bchrld,  they  'gau  ditftnui 
Thenuelves  to  unrt,  and  racb  a  damsel  rhuse. 

Speiutr. 
But  if  tboe  list  unto  the  rourt  In  throng, 

And  there  to  haunt  after  the  hnjied  prey. 

Then  man  thou  thee  dii/iiMr  anoihfr  way. 

HuhhrrX,  Talf. 

Touching  musical  harmony,  wlietJirr  liy  in*(runicnt 
or  voice,  it  being  of  hi^b  and  low,  in  due  pnipurtion- 
able  d'uipi»itum,  such  notwithstaudin^  it  tliM  force 
thereof,  and  so  very  pleiutug  rfTuets  it  halh,  in  that 
very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  Ihatsumc  havn 
been  thereby  induced  tu  tliiok,  that  the  soul  ilsolf  by 
nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony.  Iluolur. 

As  she  i«  mine,  1  may  ditftott  ofhtt: 
Which  shall  l>e  cither  to  this  gentleman. 
Or  to  her  death,  SMupfarr. 

When  fthe  saw  ^•ou  did  suspect 
She  had  ttifpn*rit  uritb  i'xmr,  ntid  (hat  your  raga 
Would  not  be  purged,  she  sent  word  she  was  dead. 

M. 
I  have  •offered  more  for  their  sakea,  mofc  than  the 
viltanoui  IneonsUncy  of  man's  di$i)oiMam  ta  able  to 
bear.  M. 

He  earries  on  Oic  stream  uf  his  tUrfjote 
Without  observance  or  rrtpecl  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar.  Id.      Trmtut  timl  Cremida. 

I  crave  fit  dupoaittdm  (or  my  wife. 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition. 
As  levels  with  Iwr  breeding.  Id.     Oiktib. 

Suspicions   daspriss  kings  lo   tyranny,  husbands  u 
»y«  and  wiaa  men  to  irrraoluliua  and  malaiMholy. 

lUam, 
Tbtjr  must  receive  inslruciiuns  how  to  if>>fMa*  of 
iManivea  when  itiey   come,  whiib  must  l>e  in  the 

lalMVOf  Iaws  unto  thrui.  /'/.    f"    VtUtrrt. 


They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlika 
perbaiw  little  bettor. 

Whilst  they  murmur  against  tb«  pnaeat 
things,  they  do  tacitly  desire  in   ihcni  i 
from  the  primitive  rule,  and    Che  i4cft  «l  liuM 
that  formed  all  things  best. 

Bmnac'a  VUy^ 

That  axiom  in  philoaophy,  lliat  tlie 
one  thing  is  the  corruption  of  another,  althoagi 
substantially  tme,  concerning  thf  form  and 
also  ffijpufl/iceiy  veriAed  in  the  cfficiaat  Of 


if  W 

'.is 


How  sweetly  doth  God  diipoar  of  kU  i 
that,  while  they  do  their  own  will,  ch«y  do  hii! 
Bp.   Baa.     fiiiliin|tei 
Tax  not  divine  dapotai;  wisest  mcA 
Have  erred,  and  by  bad  woman  bees  dihifcd 

All  is  best,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  the'  unsearchable  rfiyosr 

Of  higheit  wisdom  brings  about. 
And  ever  beat  found  in  the  clo««. 

Milif.    Afmm 
He  knew  the  seal  of  Paradise  ; 
And,  as  he  was  dupoted,  could  prova  it 
Below  the  moon,  at  else  above  it. 
The  memory  of  what  they  had  suffered,  k; 
without  it.  easily  ditpoatd  them  to  do  ihia. 


I  think  myself  obliged,  whaterer  my  pnvuss,, 
hensions  may  be  of  the  (ucceia,  to  do  my  dal|,  I 
leave  events  to  their  dupoter.  *^ 

Would  I  had  been  diipomr  of  thy  staa. 
Thou  ahonldst  have  had  thy  wiab,  uui  dM  li  s 


Of  all  your  goutiness  leavea  lo  our 
Our  liberty's  the  only  gift  we  chusc. 

U.     Imdum  Km/m 

Cnder  this  head  of  invention  U  placed  th«  di/^ 

of  the  work,  to  put  all  ihings  in  a  beautiful  uc*t 

harmony,  that  the  whole  may  be  of  a  |uacc 

Id.     Dufrnm^ 

lo  bis  durjtoMare  ia  the  orb  of  earth. 
The  throne  of  kings,  and  all  of  human  litrth 


ituffimd 


This  m:ty  iupote  me,  perhapa,  y«r  the 
truth  ;  Imt  helps  me  not  Lo  it.  k 

We  shall  get  more  true  and  real  knowtedg*  ^J 
rule,  than  by  taking  op  principle*,  anil  fbcrvj^ 
tio^  our  minds  into  the  di^ftumit  uf  othesa. 

DujHmtion  is  when  the  power  and  abtltlj  al  I 
any  tiling  is  forward,  and  taady  npno  e*My  «■ 
lo  break  into  action. 

All    the  rcawn   of   mankind    caiwot  oidal 
solid  ground  of  satisfartion,  but  ia 
s«r  (riand,  who  ia  the  absolute  diipamiT  of  all 


Allhoagh  the  frequency  o(  prayer  and 
be  of  no  elKeaey  to  iitpate  Cod  m  tw 
yet  it  is  of  great  use  to  duftof  us  to  ta« 
his  grnce. 

Tliey  require   more  water   than  caa  tM 
more  than  can  be  ^iupmtd  of,  if  U  ana  tat^A 

Of  what    you  (tathemd,  aa    moU   y*w 
have  du/iatfid  muck  ill  works  of  puljlk 


•m.|« 


Thu«,  wliiUt  she  did  her  variwiu  power  4a 
The  world  w;w  free  from  tyrmol*,  wars,  aail  ' 

I  have  dtifiBssif  of  her  lo  a  aiaii  of 

will    let    liir  see,  llut   tu   lie  «bU     ' 


DI8 


aad  chcAifol  til  her  family,  nn  tl»e  xrts  «nd 
I  of  feoiftle  Ufe.  TatUr. 

kftad  tbmnsclves  diapomd  to  pHtlc, 
^or  ivancr,  they  do  uol  lliink  tbcir 
Dod  to  c-hccL  thrill.  Stetft, 

X  Mke  njaelf  lo  be  «  well  infnmiril  ac  mo^t  loca 
|>lfc>  dByanfiMff  of  ckIi  people  towards  Uie  other. 

^■trlnngilHlity  of  iIm  ray*  of  light  it  dicir  iuptti- 
^^B  to  be  rcfnicicd,  or  tttracd  oat  of  their  wfty,  in 
^^■i«i(  out  of  one  Lraxupftrrnt  body  or  inedinm  into 
PKlKcT.  Setet<m. 

At«  nvt   Ike  blatiap  hotli  of  thit  world  and  the 
1  ku  iupatalf  Atterbmrji, 

I  lore  ««  bar  ts  oar  fatesdi  M  ganeimll;  eaiucd 

■ar  &ndiiij  \ha  (mine  dMywiriw  ia  tbem  which  we 

ntirvelvea.  Pope. 

;  it  ts  be  need  or  omitud  according  to  tho 

I  whkk  aSect  the  bmo;  it  rrlieve*  in  any 

'  '   I  (rf  the  cou  of  the  iterve. 

ArhmhitoKm  Diet. 
of  matoniy  ia  poetry,  whert-ia 
I  (he  joinu  of  a  building,  which 
I  m  ercfy  line  *ad  ooorte  to  have  their  dupadtim 

S^mMoKt. 

hit  fatherly  rebnke*  then  let  ut  be  ever 
I  and  mbnuteive.     Snch  bow  it  the  tme  filial 

Uamm. 


307  DIS 

DISPRA^SE.  ti.  n.,  &  n.  i.-j  Diiantt  praise. 
DisPRAis'vR,  n.  s.  fTo   blame;  cen- 

Disi'ra'isibi.e,  ii(^.  ^sure;   dishonor: 

Disi-RAi'srNci.r,  odu.  y  one  who   Uaincs 

another :  dispraisible  is,  unworthy  of  coinmenda 

tion. 


■a  a  tort 


iE'SS,  V.  a.     DU  and  possess.    To 
osMMon ;  to  deprive ;  to  diiseize. 

■  wU  to  Gilrad,  and  took  it.  and  4it- 


I  blow  I 


t  to  Gilrad,  and  took  it,  and  4it- 
Aaoriu  which  wu  in  it. 

Numbtn  xxaii.  39. 
'  from  taddle  forced  him  to  fly ; 
L  it  ored«  down  to  hit  manly  breaat 
r  defi  bit  head  in  twain,  and  life  I  bcoec  ditpomat. 
Sptmier.  Fatrit  Qmtmt. 
I  wUldraae 
I  b*ir  fram  forth  the  beggan  of  the  world, 
I  d^uaTM  her  all.  SlialupeaTe,   Timoit. 

Let  va  fit  apoo  the  ground,  and  tell 
>  tone  have  been  dapeted,  tome  tlain  in  war, 
I  haiintad  by  the  gboet*  they  dupo—atrJ, 

Id.   lUdumlll. 
In  then  I  hope  i  thy  toeenun  I  invoke, 
T»  wta  Lhv  rrown  whence  I  am  dufomtmtii 

fm  Itic  rroown  awaiteth  oa  the  alrolie, 
T»  call  the  haa^bltf  dowa,  or  raite  the'  oppretied. 

Fairfai. 
They  aajugale  dominion  andeeervad 
Om  Ihetr  brethrca.  and  quit*  ^irywit 
OoBevrd  and  law  of  natan  Jrom  the  earth. 

i/ilkm. 
m»  iaacwatibl*  high  tliwagth,  the  teat 


U. 


I 


Xo  ^*et  thaO 
Mj  lboa(h>t  »f  that  eapeeted  happinint. 

DtfJmm. 
O  fatnat  oi  all  crtatatM,  laai  and  beti 
«hal  haaraa  aada,  bow  an  ihea  di^ptaaaMd 
an  ib]r  Bativa  florin! 

Oiydm.  <W«  »/  f  auawti. 
troabl*  to  a  ama  dtao  tn 
Un  e/tbia  conreik  TiBaum. 

It  will  be   fonod  a  work   u(  no  imall  difficulty  to 
aad  throw  out  a  vice  /ram  that  heaH,  where 
ion  begiita  to  plead  proieription.    ^ouih. 


tn  praiting  Antony,  I've  ditpnuid  Cctar. 


If  I  can  do  it 
By  aneht  that  I  can  tpeak  in  ht«  ditpraue. 
She  ibati  nut  long  continue  love  to  him.        Id 

Michael  Catsio* 
Thai  came  a  wooing  with  you :  many  a  time. 
When  I  have  vpuke  of  you  dupramfig. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part.  Id.  OiMjo. 

'N'othiui  i«  hnr<!  for  tean,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  brea4U ;  no  wcakoeis  ;  no  contempt, 
Dupraiae,  or  blame.  Milton**  Ai/onu$e; 

I  need  not  raite 
Trophiet  to  thee  from  other  men'l  dtrpraut, 

OraAma 
Lookj  fright  not  men  :  the  general  has  teen  Moort 
With  at  bad  faces  ;  no  diipniu  to  Bertran't. 

.DrydtM. 
The  criticki,  while  they  like  my  wares,  may  dit- 
praiu  my  writing.  ^mlalor. 

My  faults  will  not  be  hid,  and  can  be  no  duprnue 
to  me  that  they  will  not  \  the  cleameat  of  one's  mind 
ii  never  belur  proved  than  in  discovering  its  own 
faalit.  Pope. 

DISI'IIKAD',  CO.  )      Diiand   spread.     To 
Disphead'eb.  S  spread    diflerent    ways, 

in  this  word,  and  a  few  othere,  says  Johnson 
truly,  dit  has  the  same  force  as  in  Latin  com- 
position, and  means  diHerent  ways. 

As  morning  sun  her  beams  diiprtndtn  clear. 
And  in  hev  fiu»  fair  tmth  and  mercy  doth  appear 

Sptnaa. 
Over  him  ait,  striving  to  compare 
With  aatore,  did  an  arbour  green  Aa/iiaad, 

Framed  of  wanton  ivy,  (lowing  fair. 
Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spread 
His  pricking  arms,  cnUmilcd  with  rose*  red.       /d. 

Above,  below,  around,  with  art  AUprfwd^ 
The  sure  onclncure  folds  the  genial  bed. 

Papt'i  (Myssay. 
DISPRO'FIT,  n.  i.     Di$  and  profit.     Los* ; 
damatce ;  detriment. 

DISE'RmjF,  n.».  Dii  and  proof.  Confu- 
tation ;  conviction  of  error  or  falsehood. 

His  remark  contains  the  grounds  of  his  doctrine, 
and  offers  at  somewhat  towanla  the  ditpruo/  u(  mine. 

A  IKrbmy, 
I  need  not  olTer  any   thing    farther  in  support    al 
one,  or  in  dupnof  at  the  other.  Roger; 

DISPUOPERTY.  r.  o.     Dit  and   property. 
To  dispossess  of  any  property. 

niSPUOPORTION,  o.a.4in.s.-|      Dif  and 
DisrRopoK'TioiiaDLr.,  ixi;.  propor- 

DlSPROPjE'llONaBLEHESS,  n.  f.  tioD.       To 

Uispropor'tionablt,  adv.  apportion, 

UispROPon'TloNAt,  u/i;.  J-orjoin  un- 

Dispbopoh'tiokally,  adv.  fitly,      or 

Disritopon'TloXATE,  ixf;'.  without 

Dispropur'tionitely,  oA).  symmetry; 

DispROpoRTio.NATEnrjs,  n. I.       J  disprtipor- 
lionabje  i«  unsuitable  in  the  pans,  or    ....... .m- 

risun :      disproportional    ancl     ihsri 

seem  to  express  the  same  idea,  anil   U .  ..-j 

follow  these  adjectives  in  their  mi-.utitHl. 


DIS 


Thrre  «tU  defnraiitj  lo  mork  my  body. 
To  ihapn  my  \*^f.9  uf  &n  unequal  ftiic. 
To  dityroportion  mc  in  evtrry  part.      SfcaAi7»*orf . 

Hail  the  obliquitv  beco  grcaUr,  ihr  earth  had  not 
be«a  able  (o  cadure  the  duprvportioiabU  differrBcei 
of  ftcaioa.  Browne* 

Masick  cravclh  your  acquaiatAace :  many  ar«  o' 
such  tiiiproportioHed  kpiriu,  that  ibry  avoid    her   com- 
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Prom  and  duprara,  kfRno*  mat  thm  imm 
Objettt  himMlf,  uul  in  hiiutU  i*|>1k> 


p»tiy. 


Pettcham. 


Wt  OD  ctrtli.  with  andiicnrding  raicc. 
May  rigbtiy  aa»vcT  thai  niclodiou*  noUc  ; 
A%  ODcc  wc  did,  till  du^t^Mfrtumni  t\u 
Jarrfd  agaitut  naturv'*  chime.  ifilton, 

Prrhapi,  finm  givatocM,  state  and  pride, 
Thu*  surprift<?d,  she  may  fall  : 

Sl>>ep  docs  dupriiportum  hide. 
And,  dcalh  rcocmlling, equalr  all.  Walter. 

For  their  tlrragth, 
rbe  dupropurtion  »  *o  great,  we  cannot  but 
Expect  A  fatal  conit*quenco.  Denham'§  Sophy. 

We  have  no  resion  lu  think  much  to  lacrifica  to 
God  oitr  drar^st  inlerciu  in  tiiif  world,  if  wo  coiuidcr 
how  diiproporttoitahLjf  gteat  the  reward  of  our  tuf* 
feringf  thall  be  in  another.  TiUottem. 

We  are  apt  to  let  ton  great  a  ralue  on  temporal 
bleasinp,  and  have  too  low  and  dupnjwtwiahU  €•• 
taem  uf  ipinlual.  Smairidge. 

VouB  of  our  roernbert  arc  crooked  or  distorted,  nr 
diifivportiamate  to  the  re«t,  either  in  excoai  or  defoct. 

Bag. 

It  is  plain  that  men  have  apreed  to  a  dirpropor- 
titmate  and  unequal   possession  of  the  earth. 

leehe. 

Siatanco  and  men's  fear*  bare  so  enlarged  the 
truth,  and  so  dUproportioned  every  thing,  that  wc  have 
made  the  little  troop  uf  discontents  a  gallant  army, 
and  already  meu<u«d  by  the  eveniug  shadow. 

SticUmg. 

There  is  no  wine  of  so  strong  a  body  as  to  bear 
roch  a  diiprvfiarfiofiaWc  quantity  of  water  as  sixty. 

Brmomt. 

That  w?  are  designed  for  a  more  esalted  happiness 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  things  of  this  life,  we 
may  infer  from  their  vast  dujnvparriim  to  the  desires 
and  capacities  of  our  soul.  Rogtrt. 

Dl'SHRON'E,  r.fl.  1      /)«   »iul    prove.     To 

Di'sPROVER,  n.  f .  S  confute  ;  to  convict  of 
error  or  falsehood.  A  disprover.  u  tvell  as  ex- 
preiiing  this  sense,  seems  corruptly  used  by 
Wolton  for  disapprover. 

This  exposition  they  plainly  dupronr,  and  shew  by 
aanifett  reason,  that  of  David  the  words  of  llavij 
could  not  possibly  be  meant.  Huolur. 

This  Wi*stmorr1aod  maintains, 
Anil  Warwick  shall  ditpmn  it.  Skahtptan. 

The  single  example  that  out  annals  have  yielded 
of  two  extremes,  within  so  short  time,  by  mo«t  of  the 
same  commendrrs  and  dUpimmm,  would  require  no 
alight  memorial.  Woltom. 

It  is  eaairr  to  aArm  than  to  iuftrttt.  HuUrr. 

The  traitor's  odious  name 
I  ftM  ftttm,  snd  ibra  duprarc  thy  claim. 

Thydn't  Fuitfj. 
That  false  tap)Knition  I  advAocvrd  iu  ord^   to  otii- 
prwf  it,  aud  by  that  ucmnv  to  prttve  the  tiuth  of  my 
dooirine,  Ai 

Tb*  rit— •  M«UBai).«Danci1.man  l>y  placo 
Ten  thousand  >nir,1ii\  nothings  in  his  far*, 
lly  SKumtlnn  us  i>\   iMtliire  great. 
With  nice  piaosiou  |iarctlf  out  ib«  state  , 


DISPUTJISIIABLE,  adj.     Oil  and 
able.     Without  penal  restraint. 

No  lease*  of  any   pert  of  ilsr  at 
b«  made,  other  than  leaaea  for  ye 
thiny.one  iii  pos*e«sion,  and  not   in  ursratoa  i 
mainder,  and  not  dupumMahU  of  waste. 

SmifTiUiWa. 

DISPUROE',  o. o.     Du  and  ptir^;  datMf 
used  expletively.    To  cleanse  or  purge. 

Thou,  then,  that  hast  d 

And  dyin«  wert  the  death  of  death. 
Be  now,  whilst  on  thy  name  wc  call. 
Our  life,  our  sireogth,  our  joy,  Mr  all  * 

DISPU'KSE,  o.  <t.     Pii  and  punN.   T*ft|ej 

to  disburse.  '  It  »  not  crrtaiti  that  thef  ~ 
passage  should  out  be  written  diabaisc,' 
Johnson. 

Many  a  pound  of  ray  own  proper  stott. 
Because  1  wouJd  not  tax  the  needy  eoanflit 
Have  I  ditpurted  In  the  garrisons. 
And  never  asked  for  restitution. 

a>ity«aM.  Bamft 

DISPUTE',  V. •..  ». n.  km.$.-\      Ft 

Dl^fUT'ABLE,  adj. 

Dis'ruTAjiT,  n.  I.  Si  adj. 

Disputa'tiok, 

Disputa'tiovs,  (K§. 

Dispd'taTive,  adj. 

Dispi'te'less,  adj. 

Dispi;'teb.  n.i. 
from  tfif  (diversely)  and  puto,  to  think, 
tend  for ;  discuss :  as  a  neuter  ? erb, 
argue ;  controvert :  as  a   noun,  coota 
versy  ;  quarrel.     I)jspul;ible  means 
to  be  contested,  and   food  of  disputatim. 
putatious  and  disputative  have  a  iimitir  i 
to  tins  last.     Disputer  and  disputant  aicfyaaf' 
mous ;  and  disputeless  means  incooliimiiMi 

Things  were  dispvud  before  they  came  ta  W  ttaa 
mined :     raen  afterwards    were    ant   to 
longer,  bat  to  obey. 

Ditpmlt  it  lika  •  i 

I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  ••  •  i 

Now  was  I  called  to  public 
no  ill  soeresa.  Bp.  Haiti  Ai 

Tbon  there  wast  bend 
Among  the  gravrst  rabbift,  4lfifm 
On  points  and  queniooa  fitting  If  i 


ana 


Jvfttm, 


Well  do  I  find,  by  the  wise  kBtUtac  MfiifeH  •> 
you  answer,  that  any  dupitfaltaa  I  «•  mm  ia  wa  wadt 
too  weak  aa  1  unsroithy.  81^^ 

Sn  diqwc*  lb*  |ttl<F. 
Aa  if  you  foasht  befers  Cydaita'a  ey». 

Drydm;  Iwdim  A^^w 
Tbe  qoaMino  being  about  a  bo,  ti  I*  W(fia(  k.  ■ 
bring  as  a  proof  an  hypotbcais  vbidl  la  tke  t«*  tfv 
iuduf^at.  U^ 

Notwithstanding  then  Uamnl  diapwn««,  ■  ma  H 
tho  ansclwlastick  statesman  that  the  mU  aewdds* 
p«ac*,  drfrncr  and  libeitiea.  44 

If  ihey  are  not  in  theaalm 
they  to  much  dMfMMd  t 
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•R  vcbonent  ditp^tn  •gtintt  ihr  heathen 

StiUingjUei. 
Iielat  can  pfvteaJ  so  obligwtoD  of  coDKi<rDcc, 
b<mld  dupMit  af  aioKt  reli]cion,  TilbtMom. 

lywrfanti  put  oie  to  mind  of  ihe  ilnttlc  fish, 
m  he  tfc  onaUc  lo  eitncaie  himtelf,  blackcnt 
fclcr  aboui  htm  till  he  becotoes  invisible, 

Sptctator. 
k  muM  be  of  a  very  ditputatimu  temper,  that 
10  <ute  coolnjTcreiei  with  any  of  the  fair  acx. 

Adduon. 
toy  point  U  determined  to  b«  a  law,  it  re- 
■iiafili  by  event  tabject.  Swift. 

frth  it  now  placed  to  conveniently,  that  plantj 
id  ftoorifth  in  it.  aod  animals  live  ;  thif  ii 
f  fact,  and  beyond  all  diipvte.  Bcniley. 

M  Pan!  and  flamabat  duputt  with  vehemence 
rcrjr  little  point  of  convcniency  T    AtUrhurf. 

toncltuiooi  have  generally  obtained,  and  have 
tnowletl^cd  even  by  dufvtert  tbeiD»elve>,  till 
vur  they  had  ftifled  their  convictinni . 

Ri>;<n. 
pi  thii  practice  tnight   not  K>   caaily  be  per- 
a  to  raiae  a  cavilling  ditfmtalm,  and  Keptical 
a  the  inindi  of  youth. 

Walu'i  Impnrrmmt  of  iht  Mind. 

ia  nothing  display*  a  getiius  (1  mean  a  qnick- 
cnitxs)  more  than  a  dvpmte ;  as  two  diamonds 
ring,  contribute  to  each  other's  Itistre.     But, 

the  odds  is  much  against  the  man  of  taste, 
articular.  Shnutone. 

the  rapacity  of  sitting  in  parliament,  after  all 
nlic*  for  votiag.  for  the  army,  far  the  navy, 
rofesainns,  for  civil  ofiicers,  are  conceded,  it 
iCe  de  lana  caprina,  in  my  poor  opinion,  at 
the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it.  Barke, 

IMlb«*<     But  no,  twas  noihin;,  or  (!>•■  I»>- 
lUr  life  ifiepMtat  with  death.  Bjpjn 

iUA'LlFY,  r.  o.  1  Du  anil  qualify. 
Ca'uricaTtox,  n.  I.  S  To  ntake  unfit;  to 
VJ  a  natural  or  legal  impediment. 

^effons  aa  shall  confer  b-neficcs  on  unworthy 
taiifitd  pcraotui,  after  a  notice  or  correction 
toll  for  that  lam  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
H  IBM  laek  benefices.       Ayliffe'i  Parerfm. 

t  M  Ml^eyment  for  which  piely  difitalifin. 

Siri/l. 
illneM  atlarly  diafiaUfia  me  fur  all 
t  Bean  my  deafnrsa.  Id. 

bof  Btfland  is  the  only  body  of  Christiana 
'"  ~i«se,  ohu  are  etn|iliiyrd  to  preach 
Im,  tnm  ahariiif  in  the  civil  power,  farther 
fd,  on  the  Hneremental  Test. 
■a  a  enSicieni  diMtpuUfication  of  a 
■H,  ipuHln  of  her  husband,  slie  stud.  Cod 
lis.  Spnrtater. 

war  of  a  member  of  parliament  is  ancenain 
k«ct;  and  if  power  rather  than  splendor  and 
n  the  objaet.  I  should  tliink  that  any  of  the 
I  dartt  in  <iAce.  (to  say  nothing  of  their  supc- 
(Ncai  af  wbon  ai*  difnljfitd  by  Law  for  seats 
■MM,  potsm  far  more  power  than  nine-tenths 
tembers  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Burke. 

UUA'NTITY,  V.  a.      Dit  aod   quantitT. 
eo  ;  lo  dimniih.     Not  used. 
Be  entreated 

L»  JbfMMay  yoor  train ; 
IMialllliii.  (bat  ahall  still  depend, 
'■•di  men  as  may  beaon  yav  age.  SMtfuart' 


IMSQU  I'ET,  V.  a.,  n.  i.,  &  adj.  n      from  ,lu 
Disqi^i'etek,  M.  ».  /and     qtJet. 

Disgci'iTLT,  4dv.  %To  disturb  ; 

Disoi'i'etness,  n.  I.  imakc       un- 

Disoi.'i'rrtDr.  'eajy;hara»«; 

fret.     The  substantives  are  synonymous. 

Why  art  thoa  so  vetted,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art 
thou  so  dieqimeted  within  me.  Pro/as. 

All  otherwise,  said  he,  I  riches  rede. 
And  deem  them  root  of  all  diijmelnee: 

Faerie  Queene. 
Arias  won  to  himself  both  followers  and  great  de- 
fenders ;  whereupon  much  disqvutneu  ensued. 

Hooker. 
I  pray  you,  huaband,  be  not  so  diejmet ; 
The  meat  was  well  if  you  were  so  content. 

Shakepeare. 
Treachery,  and  all  roinona  disorders,  follow  ui  dit- 
quietly  to  oiu  gravea.  /<<.     King  tear. 

If  we  give  way  to  our  passions,  we  do  but  gratify 
ourselves  for  the  present,  in  order  to  our  future  ilir- 
fii>e<.  TiUulim. 

Thou  happy  creature,  art  secure 
Prom  all  the  tctrmeiua  wo  endure; 
Despair,  ambition,  jealotuy. 
Lost  friends,  nor  love,  ditjuiett  thee. 

Roteommon. 
Contentment  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  ihosa 
eifecu  which  the  alchymut  usually  ascribes  to  what  ho 
calls  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  aod  if  it  does  not  bring 
riches,  it  docs  the  same  thing  by  banisliing  the  drsire 
of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  ditquietudet  artstng 
from  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him 
ea^y  under  them.  Addieon* 

I  had  rather  live  in  Irelaivl  than  under  the  fre- 
quent diMfuiet*  of  hearing  you  are  out  of  order. 

Swift. 

He  rested  diejuitllif  that  nifht  j  bat  in  the  moniing 
1  ttftiutl  l.ittl  i^Im,  Wixman. 

DISQUISITION,  n.  (.  Lat.  diujuiiition 
Examination ;  disputalire  enquiry. 

God  hath  reserved  many  things  to  his  own  reaclo- 
tion,  whose  determinations  we  cannot  hope  from  flesh  p 
but  with  reverence  must  stupend  unto  that  great 
day,  whose  justice  shall  either  condemn  our  curiosity, 
or  resolve  our  diequmtvmt,  Brovm. 

The  royal  society  had  a  good  eflect,  as  it  turned 
many  of  tiie  greatest  geniosea  of  that  age  to  the  die- 
yui*itioHM  of  natural  koowliMlge.     Addiaon'e  Speetati^. 

n*is  indeed  the  proper  place  Cor  this  dirquiiittom 
concerning  the  antediluvian  earth. 

Woodward**  JVururaf  ifiifefy. 
The  nature   of  animal  diet  may  be  discovered   by 
taste,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  and  some   genetal 
rules,  without  particular  dittpaeition  upon  every  kiud. 

AriulkiKl.. 

1  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
leisure  for  making  all  the  rfi'^i'iViimi  and  eipcnmcata 
which  would  be  desirable  on  this  subject.  [Swimtuiug.] 
I  most,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  few  remarks. 

FntMim. 

DISRATiK,  a.  a.     DU  and   nnk.     To  dt>- 

grailc  from  his  tank 

niSREG.VRD.B.a.  kn.i.^      Du  and    re- 
DiSRCCa'arirt^L,  •»/;.  /K^'<^-    To  tnat 

DiKB£CA'ai>ruLLY,  adv.        j  wtlh  slight   iuk 

tic<<  or  neglect ;  conleropt. 

Since  we  are  to  do  good  10  the  poor,  to  Mraagtrs,  lo 

ramnies,  ihoae  whom  naiar*  ia  too  apt  u  make  us 
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de^ue,  ditngard,  or  ti*Ui  Ibra  nndoabtciUy  we  arc 
III  da  good  to  all.  Sprat. 

Tbotc  faiu  which  God  hnlh  disregarded  ht(h«rtn, 
hi  mmy  rc^rd  for  Uift  ume  to  cotnc,  Smalridge, 

Siudiout  of  good,  miui  dMregarded  faroe. 
And  aaeful  knowledge  wai  hU  nldcst  aim, 

Blackmore. 

DISRli'LISII,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  Dis  and  relisli. 
To  make,  or  feel  a  distaste :  bad  taste ;  nauieous- 
ness. 

Oft  llicy  auayed, 

Hnnjrr  and  tfaint  conjtraining  ;  drugged  ai  oft 

With  hatcfnilest  dardiih,  vritbid  ihcii  jawa 

With  toot  and  ctudcra  filled.  itillan. 

Pniiti  of  taite  to  plcaac 
True  appetitr,  and  not  durclith  thint 
Of  ncttarou  draughts  between,  from  milky  atream. 

Id. 

Bread  or  tobacxo  may  be  neglected,  where  they 
arc  shewn  not  to  be  asefuJ  to  health,  because  of  an  in* 
differency  or  dureiiih  to  them.  Locke. 

The  lame  anaiety  and  solicitude  that  ambittervd  the 
porsuit,  ditrtluhe*  the  fruition  itself.  Rcgart. 

The  world  is  become  too  bu«y  for  mo  :  every  body 
is  so  concerned  for  the  pablick,  that  all  private  enjoy- 
ments are  lost,  or  ditnUthtd.  Poft. 

niSREPUTE,  n.  1.  J     Dis  and  reputation. 

Uisreputa'tiok,  n.».  J  Disgrace  ;  dishonor  ; 
want  of  reputalioo. 

I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  coune  in  the  happy  days 
of  quceu  Elisabeth,  whom  it  is  no  imtjmtatiim  to  fol- 
low. Bactm, 

The  king  fearing  lest  that  the  bad  succcts  might  dis- 
courage hi»  people,  and  bring  ditrepulatiom  to  himself, 
Ibrbsd  any  report  to  be  made.  Huyward. 

Gluttony  is  not  ol  so  gnat  durepvtatwn  amongst 
nen  as  dmnkcnness.  Taylor'*  Huljf  Living. 

How  studiously  did  they  cast  a  slur  upon  ihr  king's 
oer^on,  and  bring  his  governing  principles  nndur  a 
dureyule.  South. 

DISRESPECT,  n.».     )     Dii  and  respect. 

DisnDSi'ECT'riL,  arf;.      >  Incivility;  want  of 

DisKEM'Ert'FOLLVjadt),  *  rvvcrence ;  irrever- 
ence ;  rudeness. 

Any  ditrerpect  to  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of 
statesmen,  was  in  no  time  more  penal.       Clarendtm. 

Aristotle    writ  a  methodical  discourse  roncrrning 
tliese  arts,  chusing  a  certain  benefit  before  the  hazard 
I  that  might  accrue  ftom  the  vain  disr«^pec<<  of  ignorant 
Arsons.  Witlam. 

What  is  more  usual  to  warriours  than  impatience 
of  bearing  the  least  affront  or  diMrtttf^ctf  Pop**. 

We  cannot  tioUc^c  our  posterity  will  think  so  di*- 
^j'jvrtfuJIjf  of  their  great  grsndmothcni,  as  that  they 
made  themselves  monstrous  to  appear  amiable. 

Addimm't  Sf/fetutur. 

DISRU'nE,v.<>.  £>uandrot)e.  Toundress; 
to  uncover ;  lo  strip. 

The  holy  Raiuls  of  tliuir  rich  vnstiinintis 
Uo  did  ilurvbr,  whou  all  iiieli  caivK-s«u  ilcpl, 
Aiul  spoiled  the  priests  of  ihcir  luMlimeots. 

Spemarr.      Farria  Qntent. 
Kill  the  villain  straight, 
Ditroht  him  of  the  matchless  mouamrnt. 
Thy  father's  triumph  oVr  the  savages. 

SImlujifort.     King  John. 
Thn*  two  gtvat  peers  w(*r«  diarabed  tA  Uioir  glory, 
the  one  t*y  judgment,  the  other  by  violence.    W*tllon. 

WIhi  will  U-  prvvsilM  with  lo  ditrohr  himstlf  at 
oiifc  of  sit   his  old  opjtuuui,  and  pmenccs  to  know- 


ledge and  learning,  and  turn  1 

in  i|ucat  afresh  of  new  notions  T  ^i^ 

When  the  trees  are  all  hare,  not  m  Ittt  to  t*  aa. 

And  the  meadows  tlieir  beaaty  hs«»  loSj 
When  Nature  's  ditrobtd  of  bar  naatia  «f  gsHa, 

And  the  streams  are  fast  tMinisd  srttb  tiM  fra& 


DISRU'PTION.  n.  t.  Ut.  danflh.  1W 
act  of  breaking  asunder  :  the  breach  nude. 

This  secures  them  from  dun^Ksos,  wkkk  Ai; 
would  b«  in  danger  i>f,  ttpoa  a  sudden  sinicft  mi^ 
tortioo.  A^ 

The  agent  which  effecud  tkia  ii$ntptiim,  ud  Ak 
cation  of  the  strata,  was  seated  within  tb« 

Tf  raging  winds  invade  the  i 
Their  force  its  ctthoiu  testmo  < 
Nor  make  duntptitm  in  the  thwaJi  of  air. 


DISSATISFY,  t>.  o.  N      f)MaDils«4 

Dissatisfa'ction,  n.i.        (TodispltiK;^ 

Dissatisfa'ctoby,  ntf;'.       f  content;   Ut 

Dissatisfa'ctoihsfss,  n.  I.  J  please: 

faction  is  the  state  of  beini;  dissatisfied 

factory,  and  dissatisfaclonnesss,  espi 

lo  give  satisfaction. 

Ha  that  changea  his  (ODditiOD,  oot  of 
and  diuatiifaeliun,  when  bo  baa  Itiad   • 

wishes  for  his  old  again.  L 

J  still   retain  some  of  my  notions,  afecrjetf 
ship's  having  appeared  diualiijitd  witb  liwn. 

The  ambitions  man  baa  Utile  hnipiiii—, 
ject  to  much  uneasiness  and  disaolia/iietus. 


In  vain  we  try  to  remedy  the  i»(ttm  al  oaf  ■!» 
ailion,  by  varying  the  object :  tba  aam*  dyMaa^kaa 
pursues  as  tlm/ugh  the  circle  of  -r*ilrrtl 


Tb*  advantages  of  life  will  not  bold  •«  ■  <ki 
length  of  desire  ;  and,  since  they  an  sot  b%  !■# 
lo  satisfy,  they  should  not  bo  big  enottfb  isd^a)^ 

Cdk*. 

If  we  see  a  universal  spirit  of  dtatnai  a*<  di^ 
factiim,  a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dts««isaaoiM  in  iB^ 
of  the  empire,  we  may  pronounce.  wHhoot  kNaal>> 
lliat  the  govemmsnt  of  that  country  is  weak.ditfnol. 
and  corrupt.  J«m» 

DISSECT,  V,  a.    )     Fr.  drntgytr:  iMm 
Dfsscrr'iON,  n. «.  ^jcrorc,  from  i6«  «■(  tfCH 
DiHsccVoft,  n.<     >  to  carve  or  cut.  Toiitn^ 
an  animal  body  into  its  pnm:  appliod  Abalf*- 
ratively. 

L«t  no  man  lay.  the  world  it«*lf  b«ii|  ^^mL 
'I'll  labour  lo»t  to  haw  iliscovere4 
The  world's  iofinniiics,  since  thcrw  j 
Altvo  to  study  thU  disttetiom. 
She  cut  hor  up ;  bat,  uptm  the  d'u 
jiut  like  other  hcos.  ^*| 

Ko  mask,  no  ixiclt,  no  (air«Mir»  «o  w*>^»^ 
DitMtt  your  mind,  eiuuine  ev«fy  arm. 


Critic*  to  pity*  for  tlic  uunc  sud 
That  lurg^on*  wait  on  irtaU  in,  a  cocut 
K<ir  innocmcc  rondttnut'il  iiiry*T<> 
Provided  liicy'vn  a  body  to  duan-i. 
Hurh   «trict   cnfinirin   into  halar*    to 

Itrrtrct  a  diMitttwtk  uf  bitmau  Liud^  to  iW 

Iruordinary  diligioiw. 


DISSEISIN. 


Sil 


PaUowinf  life  Hi  CTr»t«rr»  wt  iiurd, 
r«  l>i*e  il  io  the  momrnt  w«  dr(*ct.         Pope. 
Vilh  dnct  piofirirl)  their  care'*  mnfini'd 

:  vsiji,  while  pastion  halu  b<hmil : 
I  Wj/ViM*  <iir«iirt  they  appeal, 
AIW«  (kalf  aoccmt,  cadence, — (ooU  may  (ccl. 

CAnrcAiK. 
■hill  cater  apoo  the  duaccfim  of  a  roqurt't  heart, 
ate  that  curioui  piece  of  aoatotnr. 

Addiwti. 

DISSEISE",  D.  a.  From  Fr.  deitaiiii .  i.e. 
0ClMiti;  de  uiur  an  action  concerning  seizing. 
To  disp<Mse<s ;  deprive  of  leg;al  ri^lit.  See  the 
Ibnowiag  articles  on  Dii<ieisiN  and  Disseisor. 

Ue  to  ibtmajd  nf  hU  (T>P>>>g  |IT<»>, 
nvr  kaiffat  hit  thrillant  epear  again  aiaajreil, 
\m  kia  btaaa-placed  bod;  to  enboia. 

Fam\c  Qnttne. 
tf  a  priacc  ihouid  gire  a  man,  besides  his  ancient 
fttnoMtny  which  his  family  had  hern  d'utciMei  of,  an 
^4iljiiinl  rslalc,  never  before  in  the  pouession  of  hi> 
^pSMCon,  be  '-ould  not  be  said  to  re-establish  lineal 
^mmuatu  Lockt. 

DISSEISIN,  in  law,  an  unlawful  dispossess- 
'«%  I  man  cf  his  land,  tenement,  or  other  im- 
iaove!j)le  and  incorporeal  right  It  is  a  species 
of  injury  by  ouster,  or  a  privation  of  the  free- 

f-'I).  r -ti!  •   in  a  wrongful  putting  out  of 

'■•n,  il,.,(   1-   v.isfd  of  the   freehold.     It  differs 

'""M  aliatemeni  and   intnision,  which  denote  a 

•  •oitful  entry  where  the  possession  was  vacarl, 

''}  Its  tK.-(ng  an  attack  upon  him  who  is  in  actual 

/••«»».siioti,   and    turning  him  out  of  it.     The 

*«n»e'r  were  an  ouster  from  a  freehold  in  law, 

""•   ■•  an  ouster  from  a  freehold  in  deed.     Ui»- 

••'•in  may  be  effected  either  in  corporeal  inheri- 

^■C«»,    or    incorporeal.     Disseisin    of    things 

*»pore»l,  is  of  houses,  lands,  &.C.,  must  be  by 

titry     and  actual  dispossession  of  'I'e  freehold 

y».  Ljtt.(181);  as  if  a  man  enters  either  by 

WO*    or  irtuii  into  the  house  of  another,  and 

ttvaSy  or  at  least  keeps,  him  or  his  servants  out 

OT  pOMMaion.     Disseisin  of  incorporeal  heredi- 

^■Mbui  cannot  be  an  actual  dispossession  ;  for 

^   •abject    Itself  is  neither  capable  of  actual 

wdtly   possession,   nor   dispossession ;    but   it 

di  on  their  respective  natures  and  various 

being,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a 

!  <d  the  owner  in  the  means  of  coming 

•i^loyiDg  (beio.     VViih  rt>gard  to  freehold 

in  {lanicular,  our  ancient  law-books  (Finch. 

I-    lOi,  166.  Litt.  j  237,   &c.)    mention    five 

nwtlaadi  uS  workin^t  a  ditteitin  thereof: — 1.   By 

where  the   tenant  so   encloseth  the 

Or  taod,  that  thi*  lord  cannot  come  to  dis- 

tbereoD,  or  defnand  it.    3.  By  for»laller, 

pHijriii^  in  wait;  when  the  tenant  beselteth  the 

T*y     '*ilh    force  and    anus,  or   by   menaces  of 

r^^^'y  hurt,  affrigliU  ihe  lessor  from  comiog.    3. 

"IJL^^^Cous ;  that  is,  cither  by  violently  retaking 

?~***'*i>  l^en,  or  by  tireventing  llie  lord,  with 

JJ*^  ■ltd  arms,  from  taking  any  at  all.  4.  By  r»- 

'^^•'* ;   when  tlie  tenant  replevies  the  distress  at 

y*?   **toe  when  his  rent  la  really  due.    S.  By 

y~*^^  :  which  is,  when  tlie  rent  being  lawfully 

^"''^■•ded,  is  not  paid.     All,  or  any  of  these 

?^***«taoce»  amount  to  a  disseisin  of  rent;  that 

""'"^y  wiODsfuHy  put  the  owner  out  of  the  only 

"""       noOa  of  wlucli  the  subject  matter  is  capa- 


ble, namely,  the  receipt  of  it.  But  all  tliese 
disseisins  of  hereditaments  incorporeal,  are  only 
so  at  the  election  and  choice  of  tliu  party 
injured ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  trying 
the  right  he  is  pleased  to  suppose  himself  disse- 
ised. (Litt  §  588,  589.)  Otherwise,  as  tliere  can 
be  no  actual  dispossession,  he  cannot  be  com- 
pulsively disseised  of  any  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment. 1  hus  also,  even  in  corporeal  hereditaments, 
a  man  may  frequently  suppose  himself  to  be 
disseised,  when  he  is  not  so  in  fact,  for  the  sake 
of  entitling  himself  to  the  more  easy  and  com- 
modious remedy  of  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin, 
instead  of  being  driven  to  the  more  tedious  pro- 
cess of  a  writ  of  entry.  (4  Burr.  1 10.) 

The  true  injury  of  compulsive  disseisin  seems 
to  be  that  of  dispossessing  the  tenant,  and  suh- 
■tituting  one's  self  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  land  in 
his  stead ;  in  order  to  which,  in  the  times  of 
pure  feodal  tenure,  the  consent  or  connivance  of 
the  lord,  who,  upon  every  descent  or  alienation, 
personally  gsi^e,  and  who,  therefore,  alone  could 
change  the  seisin  or  investiture,  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  necessary.  But  when,  in 
process  of  time,  the  feodal  form  of  alienations 
was  off,  anil  the  lord  was  no  longer  the  Instru- 
ment of  giving  actual  sei.iin,  it  is  probable  that 
the  lord's  acceptance  of  rent  or  service,  from 
him  who  bad  dispossessed  another,  might  con- 
stitute a  complete  disseisin.  Afterwards,  no 
regard  was  had  to  the  lord's  concurrence,  but 
the  dispossesser  himself  was  considered  as  the 
sole  disseisor;  and  this  wrong  was  then  allowed 
to  be  remedied  by  entry  only,  without  any  form 
of  law,  or  against  the  disseisor  himself;  but 
required  a  legal  process  against  his  heir  or 
alienee.  And  when  the  remedy  by  assise  was 
introduced,  under  Henry  II.,  to  redress  such 
disseisins  as  had  been  committed  within  a  few 
years  next  preceding,  the  facility  of  ilint  remedy 
induced  others,  who  were  wrongfully  kept  out 
of  the  freehold,  to  feign,  or  allow  themselves  )i> 
be  disseised,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  remedy. 
hlacktt.  Comm.  book  iii.  ch.  10. 

If  a  feme  sole  be  seised  of  lands  in  fee,  and 
is  disseised,  and  then  taketh  husband ;  in  this 
case  the  husband  and  wife,  as  in  right  of  Ihe 
wife,  have  right  to  enter,  and  yet  the  dying 
seised  of  the  disseisor  shall  take  away  the  entry 
of  bis  wife  after  the  death  of  the  husband.  (Co. 
Lit.  346.)  If  a  person  disseises  me,  and,  during 
tlie  disseisin,  he  or  his  servants  cut  down  the 
timber  growing  upon  the  land,  and  afterwards  I 
re-enter  into  the  land,  I  shall  have  action  of  tres- 
pass against  him ;  for  the  law,  as  to  the  disseiior 
and  his  servants,  supposes  the  freehold  to  have 
been  always  in  me:  hut  if  the  disseisor  be  disse- 
ised by  another,  or  if  he  makes  a  feoffment,  gift 
in  tail,  lease  for  life  ur  years,  I  shall  not  have  an 
action  against  the  second  disseisor,  or  asainst 
those  who  come  in  by  title :  for  all  the  mesne 
prolits  sludl  be  recovered  against  the  disseisor 
himself.     (11  Kep.  53.  Keilw.  1.) 

By  Magna  Cbana,  9  lienry  III.,  c.  29,  no 
man  is  to  be  disseised,  or  put  out  nf  his  free- 
hold, but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  lawof  the  land;  and  by  slat.  32  Henry  Vlll. 
c.  33,  the  dying  seised  of  any  disseisor  of,  or  in 
any  lands,  Ice.,  having  do  right  therein,  shall  nut 
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be  a  descent  In  law,  to  tnk  c°  away  an  entry  of  a 
persno  having  lawful  title  of  entry,  except  the 
disseisor  hath  had  peaceable  possession  five 
years,  without  entry  or  claim  by  the  person 
liaring  lawful  title. 

According  to  soipu  writers,  disseisin  is  of 
three  sorts,  viz.  simple  disseisin,  committed  by 
day,  without  force  and  arms :  and  disseisin  by 
force,  and  fresh  disseisin.  Assises  are  called 
writs  of  disseisin,  which  lie  against  disseisors  in 
any  case  :  whereof  some  are  termed  little  writs 
of  disseisin,  as  being  ricontial,  that  is,  suable 
before  the  sheriiT  in  the  comity  court,  because 
determinable  by  him  without  assise. 

OI.SStlSOR  is  he  who  disseiseth,  or  puts 
.inoUier  out  of  his  land  :  as  the  disseisee  is  he 
who  is  put  out.  If  a  di^eisor.  after  he  has  ex- 
pelled tlie  right  owner,  gains  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  five  years  without  claim,  and 
continues  in  possession,  so  as  to  die  seised,  and 
the  land  descends  to  his  heirs,  they  will  have  a 
right  to  the  possession  till  the  owner  recovers  at 
law ;  and  the  owner  shall  lose  his  estate  for 
ever,  if  ho  doth  not  prosecute  his  suit  wittiiu  the 
time  limited  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

And  if  a  disseisor  levy  a  fine  of  the  land 
whereof  he  is  disseised  unto  a  ttruneer,  the  dis- 
seisor shall  keep  the  land  for  ever ;  for  the 
disseisor  against  his  own  fine  cannot  claim,  and 
the  conusee  cannot  enter,  and  the  riuht  which 
the  disseisor  had,  being  extinct  by  the  line,  the 
disseisor  shall  take  adv-inUge  of  it.  (2  Kep.  SO.) 
Hut  this  is  to  be  understood,  where  no  use  is 
declared  of  the  fine  by  the  disseisee ;  when  it 
shall  enure  to  the  use  of  the  disseisor,  fcc.  (1 
Lev.  128.)  A  disseisor  in  assize,  where  dama- 
ges are  recovered  against  him,  shall  recover  as 
much  as  he  hath  paid  in  rents  chargeable  on  the 
lands  before  the  disseisin,  (.lenk.  Cent.  189.) 
But  if  the  dUseisor  or  his  feoffee  sows  com  on 
the  lanii,  the  disseisee  may  take  it  before  or 
after  severance.  (Dyer  31.  173.  11  Hep.  46.) 
Where  a  man  lialh  a  house  in  fee,  &c.,  and 
locks  it,  and  then  departs ;  If  anotlier  person 
comes  to  his  house,  and  takes  the  key  of  the 
door,  and  says  thai  he  claims  the  house  to  him- 
self in  fee,  without  any  entry  into  the  bouse,  this 
IS  a  di.sseisin  ofllie  house.  (2  Danv.  Abr.  624.) 
If  the  feoffor  enters  on  the  land  of  the  feoffee, 
and  makes  a  lease  for  years,  &c.,  it  is  a  disseisin ; 
though  the  intent  of  the  parties  to  the  feoffment 
was,  tliat  tlie  feoffee  should  make  a  lease  to  the 
feoffor  for  life.  (2  llep.  59.)  If  lessee  for 
years  is  ousted  by  his  lessor,  this  is  said  to  l>c 
no  disseisin.  (C'ro.  .lac.  678.)  A  man  who 
enters  on  another's  land,  claiminc;  a  lease  for 
years,  who  hath  not  such  lease,  is  a  ills<eisor ; 
though  if  a  man  enters  into  the  house  of  another 
by  his  snfferanre,  without  claiming  any  thing,  it 
will  not  be  a  disseisin.  (9  Henry  V'l.,  21,  31. 
2  Danv.  625.)  If  a  |>er8on  enters  on  lands  by 
virtue  of  a  grant  or  lease,  that  is,  void  in  law, 
he  is  a  disseisor.  (2  Danv.  630.)  As  the  king 
in  judgment  of  law  can  do  no  wrong,  he  cannot 
be  a  disseisor.  (1  lUi.  \'.  8.)  .\  disseisor  is  tu 
be  fined  and  impnsoned ;  and  the  disseisee 
restored  to  the  Und,  Stc,  by  sliit.  20,  Henry  III. 
c.  ■'>  ^^  here  a  disseisor  it  dineised,  it  is  ctlled 
dMsoiin  u|K>n  disseuiiD. 


I.N      Fr. 
(to-.  8, 

9llaL  a 


DISSETVIBLE,  t».o,  k.  •.n.-; 

Disse'mrler,  U.S. 

Disse'mbuho,  n.  t. 

DriSE'UBLDiOLT,  adv. 
diuimulart,  fmm  dis  privative,  and  tu 
nif)'ing  to  '  feign  thnt  not  to  be  which  ill 
sheu. 

Ye  iiuenMed  in  your  hearts  when  yt  KAtl 
the  Lord  yoor  God,  saying,  Pray  for  at. 
Jm 


Yonr  SOD  Lor^nlio 
Doth  love  my  daaght«r.  aod  she  lovnkl 
Or  twth  JimembU  deeply  their  i 

I  that  am  cnTtailcd  of  this  fair 
Cheated  of  feature  Uy  dimemblimf 
Deformed,  uD&DMhed.  i4. 

Sach  an  one,  whnte  virtae  forbiddeth  bJI 
iMse  and  a  dwemMer,  shall  CTermoi*  hilf  d 
wheel.  i 

The  French  king,  in  the  bosinew  oTpMH 
greater  dinemNer  of  the  two.      BoMN.     Am 

She   answered,  that    her   soiil    was  G(d| 
roaching  her  faith,  as  she  ctmld  not  i 
would  not  diaembU  it. 

Man  is  to  man  all  kind  of  besftta  ;  a  fav 
a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  foa,  a  robbiikg  ^ 
tembtimy  crocodile,  a  treacherooa  decoy,  aa4j 
ciotu  vulture. 

Thy  fuuction  too  will  vamish  o*« 
And  saaL-tify  diMtembUng. 

ItiMn't  Awibih 
If  tha  show  of  any  thing  be  good 
am  sare  sincerity  is  batter ;  far  «hy  i 
dUicmMe, or  leem  to  be  that  wbtch  ba  ill 
cause  ho  tfaiaks  it  good  to  have  tocli  a  t 
pretends  to  ? 

In  vain  on  the  diaembltd  mntlicr^  I 
Had  cunning  «n  and  fly  pemiaaion  ha 
And  real  care  in  vain,  and  native  love, 
lu  the  true  parents  panting  breaat  had  i 

Men  will  trait  no  farther  than  they 
for  sincerity  fit  to  be  iruatcd  :  a  discovered  i 
can  achieve  notliing  great  and  cunaide 

It  it  true  indeed  that  we  fthouLd  nut  Sm^ 

flatter  in  company  ;  but  a  man  may  be  very  t 

•Irirtly  consistent  with  Irath  and  aiocvricy,  | 

dent  itlence  when    be  cannot  caorar,  aaal  al 

asacnt  where  be  can.  i^ 

Tbejr  are  the  happiest,  who  iutnmU*  I 

Their  wearineM  -,  and  they  the  ao«t  paUt 

Who  tqnander  time  and  treaaarc  with  ft  I 

Though  at  their  own  deilruction. 

DISSE'MINATE,  v.  o.  j     Fr 

I)i-»si:MiSA'Toa.  J«i4< 

To  diffuse,  or  scatter,  as  leed. 
ing  or  diffusing. 

fU  uses   are  made  of  II  maiy  line*  Ib  a 
•I'dilioDs,  rebvllioni,  in  iimrmtmmtim)  of  I 
infuving  of  prejadiees. 

Though  DOW  at  the  greateal  ditfanca 
(tinning  of  errour,  yet  we  are  almoM  loM 
miwihrn,  whoM  ways  «<  bowidlni^  aaC 
circumscription. 

There  u  a  nearly  uniform  and  tctt^Umt 
diMtmimultd  throughout  the  body  of  lk«  4 
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V.  a.  Ic  n 

,11.1. 
s,  adj. 
rx»cs  «4'- 

H.  ( 


throagh  all  the  trading 
il,  ihu  111* J  *r*  bvoome  the  inttru- 
iha  most  diftmot  oatioas  convene  with 
1  b]t  which  muiiiad  are  knit  together 
c«|>oaU«ace.  Sfjecttitor. 

oiiad,  «ad  freedom  of  «]K>ct-Ji,   the 
at  fiivt,  and  miut  dill  l>e  main- 
Attertmiy, 

^  Fr.  diatntcr;  It. 
/antl  \j*l.  diaenUrt ; 
.  from  d'li  (dirersely) 
i  anil  Kniio,  lo  per- 
./  ccire    or    discern. 

I  judgement;  lo   differ;    applied 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  the 

irch  of  England.  Dusension  is 
tt  any  degree :  diasensious,  quar- 

laa  thia  wicked  man  ttiryoge  duva- 
b  in  allc  the  world,  and  auctoui  of 
t  ame  of  Xaian-tu. 

WMf.  Dtdu.  24. 
|ion  they   Lave  a  diantiaiu  head,  or 
^ralth  a  factioaa  head. 

Atdtam't  Schoolmmtter. 
.ral  ayrcemrnl  in  the    »ccrrl  opinion* 
rj  man  oofhl  to  eoibnct-  the  religion 

Flo  ahun,  ai  hortful,  whntevrr  Jii- 
that  mnat  which  doth  farthest  dir- 
i/oo*rr. 

You  JimmiiMM  rogues. 
Bg  tb«  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Mvaa  acaha.  SSaJti}>K>re.  (VioJoiBi. 

Frianda  now,  faat  fwom, 
'boac  bod,   whoap  meal,  whoae  cact. 

ir  i  who  iwinr,  at  'twcig  in  lovo 
lall  within  ihit  hour, 
if  a  doit,  break  out 
Uty.  li. 

(•  any  ocraaioa  to  defraud  th*  pvblick 
by  any  moroae  or  pcrvcrac  diwuwh'wjj. 
Ku^  Clmrta. 
till  iimmliitg  brrlhira  relish ' 

II  malignanu  >ay  *  HuJibnu. 

Grown 
tnd  mullitndc,  factioua  ibcy  jcrow  ; 
Doog  the  prtcsta  UiateHMtun  sprinjet. 

itUlom. 
■jWw,  oproan  at*  thy  joy  ; 
MgCiMa^  and  praeiiaad  lo  dealrsy. 
^H  Aydc. 

H^^Bn  thoafh  Iha  praob  in  ticw 
x»a|l^  ^*^  Ihrrr  ar*  (^rnMitdi  u>  tu^jipct 
mof  a*  cimudcrablit  tu  bt:  pixMiurrd  on 
l«  ^  thvrw  auapenae  ur  diaaent  are  vo- 
Loelu. 
t  of  maltar  uf  Carl,  and  agree  with 
bat  differ  only  in  aaaignm;  of  rea. 

Id. 
f  n|imi'>n»    in    wbi<-li    ainlutuilra  of 
,  who  are  aa  good  and  wiaa  a*  our. 
A  dtttttm. 

ho  Ilia  rcaann  nf  thia  i^r^nmil  ttimtnt 
I  of  tha  raaurrrctina,  Krrtn)e  that  al- 
■  4id  baliava  the  imaturlality  uf  the 
11*nlUy't  Srmamw. 

Of  the   comprehrtinTcneM   ol 

i.ii:.iiti  •     m  alrirl   latigtiai;f,  all 

iiuni    llic    F.ilablJslicrd 

M  can  l.r  allc^gfllier  ij- 

Inriiui   bljiktionv   ctniiitlen   u 


cognate  legal  term,  non-conformists,  as  embrac- 
ing all  who  absent  themselves  from  the  public 
worshipof  the  Church,  whether,  1.  Through  total 
irreligion,  they  attend  the  senrice  of  no  other 
persuasion ;  or,  2.  TI>rout$h  a  mistaken  zeal, 
'  weakness  of  intellect,'  or  '  perverseness  and 
acerbity  of  temper,  which,'  lie  adds,  '  is  often 
the  case,'  Ihcy  unite  in  worship  wiih  other 
communities,  '  herding  with  a  parly.'  This  latter 
class  of  dissenters  is  divisible  again,  according  In 
^he  same  learned  authority,  in.o  '  the  papists,' 
who  divide  from  the  national  church, '  upon  ma 
lerial  though  erroneous  reasons,'  and  the  Pro 
leslant  Dissenters,  many  of  whom  divide  from  it 
'  upon  matters  of  indifference ;  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  no  reason  at  all.' 

These  terms  in  fact,  then,  thongh  constantly 
used  lo  describe  large  bodies  of  religionists,  are 
neither  of  them,  religious  terms  :  they  simply 
express  the  political  relation  of  a  heterogeneous 
multitude  of  their  fellow-subjects  to  tlie  esta- 
blished church  ;  a  multitude  including  the  wide 
extremes  of  the  devout  catholic  and  the  avowed 
unbeliever ;  the  I'ainite  aud  the  Soulhcotlile ; 
the  iillRi-Calvinist  and  the  ralional  Unitarian. 
They  are  terms  too,  which,  unlike  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  in  our  I.exicon,  we  trust,  will  be 
found  to  vary  in  their  meaning  according  to  that 
particular  part  or  subdivision  of  our  common, 
nappy  country  in  which  these  observations  may 
meet  the  eye  of  our  readers.  In  England,  for 
insunce,  his  majesty's  good  and  acute  subjeci:i 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  in  common  wilh  the 
olhet  Presbyterians,  are  dissenters;  in  Scotland, 
the  Episcopalian  of  the  ever-loyal  church  of 
England  is  a  dissenter ;  in  Canada,  the  Protes- 
tant of  whatever  denomination ;  all  of  them  in 
their  respective  situations,  in  the  places  '  afore- 
said," and  for  reasons  by  them  deemed  '  mate^ 
rial'  or  '  no  reason  at  all,'  dividing  from  the  esta- 
blished church. 

We  can  only,  therefore,  in  this  place  affix  lo 
so  vague  a  term  its  more  common  and  popular 
meaning.  Connected  ntcessanly  with  no  religion, 
as  we,  after  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  contend,  it 
has  still  loo  much  of  the  savour  of  piety  about 
it  to  lie  affiliated  by  the  unbeliever;  on  tlie  other 
hand  il  has  too  little  of  antiquity  and  dimiily  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  consistent  Catholic ;  lo 
the  I'rolcstanl  dissenters,  therefore,  whatever  the 
$:iges  of  the  law  may  determine,  ami  whatever 
injy  lie  its  unhappy  or  discreditable  associations, 
it  seems,  at  last  to  belong:  they  are  The  Piv 
SFMtRsof  common  parlance;  and  we  propoie, 
therefore,  lo  offer  to  our  readers  in  this  paper, 
1st,  Some  account  of  their  existing  legal  situa- 
tion and  rights ;  2dly.  Of  the  principles  com- 
mon to  this  body  as  separatists  from  lh°e  establish- 
ment ;  and,  3dly.  Of  llieir  political  history. 

1.  Of  the  Ifgal  lilualion  of  Vuunltrt. — ^Tlie 
baais  <j(  the  existing  law  of  F!ngland,on  the  sub 
jecl  of  separatists,  is  still  lo  be  found  in  the  tlj- 
lut.-s  of  1  Kill.  c.  2.  \.  14.;  23  Elu.  c.  1.;  and 
89  Elii.  c.  6.  The  first  of  these  enacts,  that  every 
ficrson,  not  having  reasonable  excuse,  shiill  rvsott 
to  Ins  parish  church  or  chup«l,  or  upon  teanin- 
able  let  theriy>f  to  some  usual  place  where  com- 
mon prayer  shall  b«  used,  on  every  Sunday  and 
livlitlay,'  on  {xiia  uf  [itinishmi-ol  by  the  censures 
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of  llie  churcli.ot  of  fbrfcilinj;,  for  erery  offeDce, 
I'id.  The  sii'und,  tlint  every  person  above  tlie 
a'^i;  of  sixteen,  who  shall  not  repair  to  some 
church  or  cliapel,  or  usual  place  of  common 
prayer,  shall  forfeit  for  every  month  £20 ;  and 
if  he  shall  forbear  for  twelve  months,  he  shall  be 
bound  to  the  cood  behaviour  till  he  conform. 
The  third,  that  every  offender  in  not  repairing  to 
church,  hivini;  been  once  convicted,  shall,  with- 
out any  other  indictment  or  conviction,  pay  half 
yearly  into  the  exchequer  £20  for  every  month 
afterwards  till  he  conform ;  which  if  he  shall 
omit  to  do,  the  king  may  seize  all  his  ^ods,  and 
two  parts  of  his  lands.  And  by  3  Jac.  I .  c.  4,  §. 
II,  the  king[  may  refuse  the  £'20  a  month,  and 
take  two  parts  of  the  land  at  his  option. 

By  the  3  Jac.  I.  c.  5,  no  recusant,  not  repair- 
ing to  church,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
enjoy  any  public  office  ;  or  shall  practise  law  or 

Shysic.  or  oe  executor,  administrator,  or  guar- 
ian.  And  by  the  35  El.  c.  1.,  if  any  person 
refusing  to  repair  to  church,  shall  l>e  present  at 
any  assembly,  meeting,  or  conventicle,  under  pre- 
tence of  any  exercise  of  religion,  he  shall  be  im- 
prisoned liU  he  conform ;  and  if  he  sh.ill  not  con- 
form in  three  months,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm, 
which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do,  or  after  abjuration 
shall  not  go,  or  shall  return  without  license,  he 
shall  l>e  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  whether  he  shall  abjure  or  not,  he  shall  for- 
feit his  goods  and  his  lands  during  life. 

These .  severe  injunctions  and  penalties  are 
suspended,  but  not  repealed,  by  the  celebrated 
Toleration  Act,  1  \V.  &  M-  St.  1.  c.  18.  '  for  ex- 
empting llieir  majesty's  protestant  subjects,  dis- 
senting from  the  church  of  England,  from  the 
penalties  of  certain  laws ;'  which  is  confirmed  by 
Stat.  10  An.  c.  2,  and  declares  that  neither  tlie 
laws  above-mentioned,  nor  any  other  penal  laws 
made  against  popish  recusants  (except  (he  cor- 
poration and  test  acts),  shall  extend  to  any  dis- 
senters, other  llian  papists,  and  such  as  deny  the 
Trinity  :  provided,  1 .  That  ihey  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  (or  make  a  similar 
attirmaliun. being  Quakers — see  stat.  8 Ceo.  I.e. 
6);  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  popery. 
2.  That  they  repair  to  some  congregation  certi- 
fied to,  and  registered  in,  the  court  of  the  bishop 
or  archdeacon,  or  at  tlie  county  sessions.  3. 
1'hat  the  doors  of  such  meeting- fiouie  shall  be 
unlocked,  unbarrc<l,and  unbolted;  in  default  of 
which  the  person.*  meeting  there  are  still  liable 
In  all  tlie  pen:illics  ol'  thy  former  acts. 

'Ilie  offence  of  non-conformity  is  therefore  not 
to  be  considered  as  legally  abrogated,  although 
it  '  ceases  to  exist,'  as  Blacksione  says,  *  with 
regard  to  protestant  dissenters,  during  their  com- 
plitincc  with  Ihe  {nmlilion  imposed  by  the  act  of 
toleration  :  and,  under  these  conditions,  all  per- 
sons, who  will  approve  themselves  no  papists  or 
oppugncrs  of  the  Trinity,  are  left  at  full  liberty 
to  act  as  their  consciences  shall  direct  them  in 
the  matter  of  religious  worship.  And  if  any 
perxin  shall  wilfully,  maliciously,  or  contemptu- 
ously disturb  any  i  oni;re-^4tion,  u$.seniblc<l  in  any 
church  or  permitted  inet-ting-liouse,  or  shall  mis- 
use any  preacher  or  teachei  tlieie,  he  shall  (by 
virtue  of  the  laioe  statute),  be  )>ound  over  to  the 
sessions  of  the  peace,  atid  forfeit  £20  Kul  by 
(latute  5  Goo.  (.  c.  4,  no   roayot  or  principal 
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magistrate  must  appear  at  any  diataliati 
i ng  with  tlie  ensigns  of  his  offiot, on  psis aM 
lity  to  hold  that  or  any  other  oAee ;  lh«  li 
judging  It  a  matter  of  pmpnety,  Ifau  t  ■ 
worship  set  up   in  opposition  to  the 
■when  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  pm 
be  exercised  also  with  decency,  gnti 
humility.     Neither  doth  the  act  oft 
tend  to  enervate   those   clauses  of  Ac] 
13  and    14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  and  l7Cir.| 
which  prohibit  (upon  pain  of  fine  tai  it 
ment),  all  persons  from  leorking 
they  be  licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  i 
a  declaration  of  coafurmity  to  the  Iitiii|y4 
church,  and  reverently  frequent  div 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  kingden.' 

Since  the  time  of  Ulackstone,  by  ttiL  S|{ 
III.  c.  160,  so  much  of  1  W.  &  M.c.  It 
cepts  persons  denying  the  Tnmty,  fraa  t 
neiit  of  that  act,  and  so  much  of  staL  iaif 
W.  III.  c.  32,  as  irapoMS  peiialtivs  oo  | 
denying  the  Trinity,  are  rept^led  ;  57  C 
c.  70,  also  repeils  the  like  provisions  ofd 
act  6  Geo.  I.e.  5. 

'  So  far,  therefore,  has  our  statutc-tngk  I 
cleared  of  all  that  directly  or  pnctic 
penal  restrictions  on  I'lotestant  du 
exercue  of  their  religion.  Uut  imp 
riers  are  still  placed  around  tlurm  i 
what  they  consider  as  their  cttil 
statute  13  Car.  2,  st.  2,  c.  1,  usually 
Corpomtion  Act,  disqualifies  for 
to  the  government  of  any  city  or 
such  as  have  not,  wiiliin  a  Iwelfeai 
their  election,  received  the  sacrsmsM  ^t 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  riltirf| 
church  of  England  (enjoining  tUo  the « 
allegiance  and  supremacy);  and  the  Wfc-I 
c.  2,  commonly  called  the  Test  A  '.  ' 
officers  civil  and  military,  to  InV' 
make  the  declaration  ar;ainst  tniii- 
six  months  afler  their  admission, .ii:!  u 
the  same  time  to  receive  the  sacrjmcr! 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  tmfslfi 
church  of  England.  If,  without  inkiDft' 
cramental  qualification  within  the  ' 
by  tlie  act,  a  person  continues  to  • 
office,  or  to  hold  a  military  commi«uoa,uiir^ 
lawfully  convicted,  then  he  is  disabM 
thenceforth,  for  ever,  ftorn  ' 
in  course  of  law,  from  pi< 
any  court  of  equity,  from  bem;^  j^iianiun  i>  mj 
child,  or  executor  or  adminMtralor  of  ■Tf'^ 
son,  as  well  a.<  from  rcccivine any  Ufacy.  W 
is  the  legal  silualiun  of  llic  rnvscnling  My. 

Diiunhng  Ituchcrs  in  order   to  Im  \ 
from  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  13  i 

II.  c.  1 ;  \5  Cur.  II.  c.  6,  must  lut 
articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  stat. 
12  (which  only  concern  the  canCcssioa  < 
true  Christian  faith,  and  Ihe  docthiw 
sacraments);  with  an  express  exccptioii  «f  ikM 
relating  to  the  uovernnient  and  po«<ss  tl  ^ 
church,  iind  to  infant  baptism  ;  or,  if  ih«y  0^ 
pic  subscribing  the  «ame,  are  lo  iaak«  •>' 
subscrilie  the  declaration  prescribed  by  tvC«»- 

III.  c.  44,  profe^iing  therasdr**  lo  at  Ctas- 
tians  and  Prolestunts,  and  that  they  Mm««  I^ 
S<-riplure  to  contain  the  rercaltd  will  «il  C 
and  to  be  the  rule  of  doctrine  and  pradaa. 
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a  the  seuionf  where  any 
miniMer  simll  live,  are 
and  administer  the  siid  last- 
mtion  to  such  minister,  upon 
ueir  lo  make  and  subscribe  the 
»r  to  keep  a  register;  for  the 
hich  he  shall  pay  6d.  to  the  offi- 
no  more ;  and  6d.  for  a 
!  by  such  officer.' 
nn  f .  2,  \  9.  Any  preacher  or 
nigreKalion  of  dissenting  proles- 
ilificd  according  lo  the  act  of 
be  allowed  to  officiate  in  any 
though  the  same  be  not  in  the 
M  WU  so  qualified  ;  provided 
f  meeting  hath  been  duly  certi- 
ti :  Mod  such  teacher  or  preacher 
kI,  protluce  a  certifioite  of  his 
Bed  himself,  under  the  hand  of 
S  peace  where  h"-  wjs  qualified ; 
leiore  any  justice  of  such  county 
he  shall  so  othciaie,  make  and 
ieclaration,  and  take  such  oaths 
requirvd. 

V.  U  M.  c.  18.  §  M.,  and  19 
I.  §  1.  Every  such  teacher  and 
•'  '""Mvier,  preacher,  or  teacher 
iig  taken  the  o^ths,  and 
I,  shall  from  thenceforth 
>m  wrvin({  on  any  jury,  or  from 
r  appointc<i  to  bear  the  office  of 
overseer  of  the  poor,  or  any 
or  ward  office,  or  other  office,  in 
r  any  shire,  city,  town,  parish, 
icnt.ike,  and  by  ii  Geo.  III.,  c. 
0.  Ill  ,  c.  10,  from  scrrint;  in 
.•r  per«ofially  or  by  substitute,  if 
teacher  of  any  separate  couyre- 
I  be<m  licensed  twelve  months 
y<-ifly  ceneral  mectmg  appoint- 
I  '  I  '■•''cr,  kc  :  and  by  43  Ceo. 
,  li'iri  sctviiij;  under  the  army 
If  be  be  a  licensed  teacher  of 
ongrcifalion  in  holy  orders,  or 
enlert,  and  not  carr)'in^  on  any 
serci»iii;(  any  other  occupation 
od,  except   that   of   a   school- 

to.  III.,  c.  155,  5  2,  uo  consre- 
vslantu    for    relieious   worship, 

'■!•-,  ..,.1 

.;'->l 

bishop,  tec,  or  t<.  MS, 

D  tluill  l>«  niad«  ll  ■.  -  :  •  <■  a 
>p  or  archdeacon,  and  registered 
the  bishop,  &c.,  on  penalty  of 
T»uii  alluwcng  any  such  cuogre- 
in  any  plarn  occupied  by  him. 
Iff  in  any  place  ^ilhuul  conM*nt 
!  liable  l(>  a  penalty  of  i'^0. 

Every  itcMon  >vtio  shall  teach 
MBciate  in,  .r  shull  resort  to  any 
UKmbly  for  n<li^iuu«  Homlupof 
place  of  mcrtin);  tliall  be 
•■  ~  lo  tJic  piovUions  of  lliis 
i'.ts  relaliiiK  lo  the  certl- 
,  ^1  pUevs  of  nlnjioiis  wor- 
U3iipt  frooi  all  such  ixiins  and 


penalties  under  any  act  or  acts  relating  to  r»- 
liffious  worship,  as  any  person  who  shall  have 
taken  the  oaths  and  made  the  declaration  pre- 
scribed by  or  mentioned  in  the  1  W.  &  M.  or 
any  act  amending  the  said  act,  is  by  law  exempt. 
And  by  |  6,  it  is  provided,  that  no  person 
shall  be  required  by  any  justice  to  go  to  any 
greater  distance  than  five  miles  from  his  own 
home,  or  from  the  phtce  where  he  shall  be  re- 
siding at  the  time  of  such  requisition,  for  the 
purpone  of  taking  such  oaths  as  aforesaid. 

§  7.  Any  of  Ins  majesty's  protestant  subjects 
may  appear  before  any  one  justice,  and  pr<Kliicc 
lo  such  justice  a  printed  or  written  copy  <if 
the  s.iid  oaths  and  declaration,  and  require 
such  justice  to  administer  such  oaths,  and  lo 
lender  such  declaration  to  be  made,  taken,  and 
subscribed  by  such  person ;  and  thereupon  such 
justice  shall  administer  such  oaths,  and  lendor 
such  declaration  to  the  person  requiring;  to  take 
and  make  and  subscribe  the  same;  and  such 
person  shall  take  and  make  and  subscribe  such 
oaths  and  declaration  in  the  presence  of  such 
justice  accordingly;  and  such  ju:iticc  shall  attest 
the  same  to  be  sworn  before  him,  and  shall  trans- 
mit or  deliver  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county.  Ice,  for  which  he  shall  act  as 
such  justice,  before  or  at  the  next  general  or 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  such  county,&c. 
And  for  the  making  and  signing  of  which  cer- 
tificate, where  the  said  oaths  and  declaration  ore 
taken  and  made  on  the  requisition  of  the  party 
taking  and  making  the  same,  such  justice  shall 
be  entitled  to  demand  and  have  a  fee  of  2i.  6d. 
and  no  more:  and  such  certificate  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  party  named  therein  hu» 
made  and  taken  the  oi^ths  and  subscribed  the 
declaration  in  manner  required  by  this  act. 

Dissenters  chosen  to  any  parochial,  or  ward 
offices,  and  scrupling  lo  take  tne  oaths,  may  ex- 
ecute the  office  by  deputy,  who  shall  comply  with 
the  law  in  this  behalf.  Stat.  I  W.  (c  M.  st. 
1,  c.  18. — Dut  it  appears  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  fine  on  refusini;  to  serve  corporation 
offices.  For  where  a  frtt>nian  of  Lutiilnn  was 
elected  one  of  the  shenlFs,  but  refused  lo  lake 
tlie  office  on  account  of  his  being  a  discenter, 
and,  as  tucli,  not  liavini:  received  the  sacraiiieiil 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  I'.ngland, 
within  a  year  before  Iih  election,  an  action  was 
broiii;lit  in  the  .Sberilfs  I'ourl,  for  the.  penally 
incurred  by  such  refusal  and  a  judgimnt  re- 
covered ;  which  judgment  was  affirmed  in  a  %vril 
of  error  broujiht  in  the  cnurl  of  llujlinKS.  Hut 
the  defendant  liavinu  oblainetl  a  commininn  of 
errors,  the  judges' dele-,rate<  reversed  Ixilh  judg- 
iiienls;  and.  on  a  writ  of  error  in  puiliuineni, 
this  judi/mcnt  of  tevemal  was  affirmed;  the 
jiidgcf  being  (except  one)  of  opinion  tliat  the 
di'feiiduiil  wat  at  liberty  lo  obiect  lo  tlie  validity 
of  lilt  election,  un  the  (jiound  of  his  owu  non- 
conformity. 

And  thus  the  rvader  has  Wore  him  a  summary 
view  of  the  eiisiiii  '  '  rualion  and  rights  of 
the  rrolestanl  l)i  'y. 

a.   OC  the  /irin,.,.. ,   mn  la    thu  body  at 

vparaluli  I'rom  the  titatlithiirnt,  we  know  of 
no  gciicrar  authentic  suiniiinry  :  but  diawnlen  at 
large  aru  very  (Unilliar  witli  ihuw  orgumeuts  fui 
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the  liberty  of  conscience,  Ihc  right  of  private 
jud^ent,  and  final  ohedience  to  God  alone  in  re- 
ligion, which  they  consider  ns  involving  the  right 
»iid  duty  of  the  course  they  adopt.  Tliey  are 
alMi  not  without  respectable  publications  on  the 
•ubject,  by  learned  individuals  if  iheir  body. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  of  Dod- 
dridge, Watts,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Ncal,  Delaune, 
Palmer,  and  Towitood,  alt  of  whom  have  pro- 
duced able  defences  of  the  dissenting  system. 

The  celebrate<l  Richard  Baxter  declared,  what 
14  true,  perhaps,  of  a  majority  of  the  existing 
dissenters,  thiit  tlie  Non-conformists  of  his  day 
a:;recd  with  the  doctrines  of  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, and  differed  only  from  the  church  in  the 
foim  of  government.  He  says,  that  die  Inde- 
pendents, OS  well  as  Presbyterians,  offered  to  sub- 
scribe to  tlie  articles,  except  as  to  prelacy  and 
ceremony.  '  We  are  one,'  he  adds,  '  with  the 
church  of  Kngland  m  all  the  necessary  points  of 
faith  and  Cliiistian  practice.' 

Yet  these  men  departed  from  the  church  of 
England,  at  the  expense  of  all  their  earthly 
comforts ;  and  some  of  them  braving  perse- 
cution, '  even  to  death ;'  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  existing  dissent,  by  denying  the  autho- 
rity of  any  body  of  fallible  men  to  'decree  rites 
and  ceremonies'  in  the  church.  They  contended, 
as  do  the  modem  dissenters,  that  what  was  left 
indifferent  by  the  only  lawgiver  of  his  church, 
should  not  be  made  important  and  peremptorily 
enjoined  upon  his  followers.  They  revolted, 
particularly,  at  subscribing  to  the  principle  of  '  a 
power  in  the  church  to  decree  riles  and  ceremo- 
nie.<i,  and  to  have  authority  in  matters  of  faith,' 
aa  so  indefinite  and  extensive,  that  under  tlie 
shadow  of  it,  all  the  enormous  usurpations  and 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome  might  be 
and  have  been  included.  If  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  moreover  said,  claims  and  ixercises  this 
poHcr,  and  obliges  all  its  ministers  to  subscribe  to 
iirlicles  of  faith,  which  it  hath  authoritatively 
decreed,  and  to  use  in  religious  worship  cere- 
monies and  rites,  which  it  hath  authoritatively 
enjoined  ;  hath  not  the  church  of  France,  or  the 
church  of^  Spain,  the  same  autliority  and  power? 
It  cannot  be  an  exclusive  privilege  of  any  one 
church.  And  if  it  l>e  allowed  that  the  church  of 
Rome  has  this  prerogative,  such  a  claim  would 
overthrow  the  Reformation  and  the  foundations 
of  tlie  church  of  England  itself.  Tliey  say,  with 
a  modern  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  'When- 
ever useless  rites  and  ceremonies  are  imposed, 
corruptions  are  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  terms 
of  communion  arc  such  as  are  not  authorise<I 
by  the  law  of  Christ,  then  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
dissent,  and  they  are  the  separatists  who  compel 
others  to  divide,  not  tliey  who  deplore  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  doing.' 

Rut  dissenters  have  further  enquired,  who  are 
the  persons  that  ate,  in  point  of  fact,  invcsKd 
with  this  authority  and  power '.  In  other  unrda, 
who  arc  the  church  !  'I'his  power  to  order  the 
tnanncr  of  God's  worship,  and  to  setUe  articles 
<if  faitli,  is  not  lodged  in  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
who  ace  usually  denominated  our  spiritual  pas- 
tors and  guides,  but  entirely  in  the  king  and 
|>iirliamcnt  of  these  realms,  under  whose  direc- 
iiuii  and  control  the  clergy  are  to  act.     Accord- 


ingly, the  dissenten  allege,  that  dit  i 
England   is  a  parliameatary  chunk; 
perly  an  ally,  bnt  a  mere  creature  of  tl 
government,  depending    entirely  upw^ 
and  authority  of  parUament  for  its  i 
frame.     The  quali6cations  of  its  minii 
power  to  officiate,  tlie  manneT  in  whick  j 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  are  all  lis 
prncribed  by  authority  of  parliament:  i 
authority,  which  at  first   made,  can 
and  new  make  it;  can  abolish,  or  «U  lo^i 
cles   or    rites,  according  to  its  plom^l 
though  the  whole  Wfy  of  bisliopi  i 
ever  so  much  dislike  or  ever  to  ( 
against   it.     Therefore,   while 
justify    their    dissent    from    the 
because,  for  example,  they  think  that  i 
monies  imposed,  or  the  various  ordea  a(  I 
ters,  or  the  received  subjects  of  ba|>liia,  4 
mode  of  administering  baptism  and  tli«  f 
supper,  or  the  sUtte  of  her  discipline,  a»i 
patible  with  the  scriptural   pattern ;    ^ 
nrther,  and  attempt  to  prove,  that  eveiyl 
establishment   is  neither  more  nor 
direct  violation  of  some  of  the  straof 
tions  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 

These  quote  the  words  of  Jesus  Ch 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  as  vin 
bidding   all   such    attempted  alliancn  I 
church   and  stite,  as  every   ecelesta  ' 
blishment  involves.    They  say  that  sud 
debases  Christianity  into  an  engine  of  I 
cularises  its  ministers  and  institutions, 
concealed  distrust  of  tlie  apostolic  »e 
faith,  prayer,  and  '  the  words  of  truth  I 
iiess,'  and  is,  la  its  influence  on  the  ( 
the  dominant    party   towards   iIkmc  i 
from  them,  essentially  persecuting. 

In   con&rmation  of  this  view  of  I 
they  adduce  the  existing  state  of  the  I 
regard    to  dissenters.     'They  ai^gue 
man  hai  a  right  to  the  cunimno  pcir~ 
society   in   whish   he  lives ;    aiM   i 
common  privileges  is  a  legal  capacity  HI 
his  sovereign  and  country  ;  a  right,  to  i 
that  the  forfeiture  of  it  is  made  the  pm 
of  some  of  the  greatest  crimes.     No  ( 
docs  not  forfeit  that  capacity  of  serrins  iM  • 
reign  and  country,  which  is  his  latuial  o^ 
well   as  the    honor  and   emoloinetxs  ikat  I 
happen   to  oe  connected  with  it,  bv  or 
oiiglit  to  be  deprived  of  them ;  an<l  da 
that  are  not  thus  incurred,  nre  unjasl 
implying  both  disgrace  and   privation. 
nient,  without  the  previous  proof  of  i^iU.  i 
lie  denied  to  be  an  injury  ;  and  iojurxs  i 
on  account  of  religion,  are  undoabunflj  { 
cutions. 

The   dissenters,  therefore,  contend,  iWl 
subjection  to  higher  powers,   Mai  obaliMM 
magistrates,   n^ich   the    Scriplarti    ivf*  ■ 
Christians,  relates  only  to   civil,   net   U  tS  ■ 
religious  matters  ;  and  that  '^liiuMMif 

from  enjoining,  that  it  >iclu  i  itedlffd 

til  civil  governors  in  things  ui  .i  [cnwiooslMM 
It  commands  us  to  'call  no  tOMB  aMOwA^ 
ther  or  master,'  M:iltliew  xxiii.  ft,  9,  Ic.  *•► 
knowledge  no  authority  or  juri«lic*iM  •'•7 
in   muuen  of  religion,  btU 
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li  our  rnaiter'  and  lawgiver,  even 
uid   thai  all   Chiistiani  are  bretliren, 

'«  cannot  follow  out  the  dusenting;  system 
its  numerous  separate  lines  of  divergence 
\  Ac  established  cbuich.  Under  the  parti- 
f  IMmes  of  each  of  their  well-known  deno- 
will  these  be  fully  diiictissed.  But 
s  and  excellent  men,  we  may  add, 
f  ui«  lu-il  from  the  church  of  England,  on 

bof  her  laxity  in  discipline;  others  from 
rnt  disagreement,  as  lliey  allege,  between 
doctrines  of  the  desk,  or  lilurej',  and  those 
h»  pulpit ;  and  while  tlie  major  part  of  dis- 
•JViii  «e  have  slated,  profess  a!j;rcemeni  with 
doctrinal  articles,  a  respectable  minority 
lid  object  to  several  of  tliem.  The  entire 
Mb  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  a  species  of 
leni  dissent,  has  ^rown  out  of  the  first  of 
■  oomplaints  against  the  church.  We  do 
Mtd  ourselves  called  upon  to  add  more  as  to 
genera]  principles  of  this  body.  See  Me- 
Dnrs. 

,  Their  Kiitory,  dissenters,  of  course,  contend, 
■MDces  with  the  persecutions  of  that  early 
of  our  religion  with  whose  affairs  the  book 
\m  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  occupied  :  but,  in 
Mmtrjr,  they  consider  themselves  the  succes- 
of  the  VVicliffites  and  Lollardiies  of  the 
iMalh  cemuTy.  Of  John  NViclilT  Mr.  Gil- 
njn, '  The  tutkoritu  claimed  by  the  church  he 
nously  opposed.  It  was  a  scandal,  he  would 
to  ttir  Christian  church,  that  any  of  its  mem- 
should  set  uj)  (heir  own  authority  against 
of  their  Saviour.  The  great  argument  of 
>liicli  was  indeed  a  subtle  one) for  the 
:  [he  (hurch,  wasthis.  Many  persons, 
mrt  .<i«Uicw,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  wrote 
lib;  bill  the  church  rejected  them  all, 
^og  these  four  :  and  this  it  did  by  its  own 
)*r  authority.  It  might,  by  the  same  autlio- 
,  have  rejected  those  four  gospels,  and  have 
sved  otlien.  It  follovrs,  therefore,  that  the 
lorily  of  the  church  is  above  that  of  any  gos- 
fe-To  this  VVicIifl*  replied,  that  the  evidence 
K  received  gospels  was  so  strong,  and  that 
Ke  rejected  ones  to  weak,  that  the  church 
tf  not  have  done  otherwise  than  it  did,  without 
If  violence  to  reason.  Dut  the  best  argument, 
iud,  if  it  were  proper  to  avow  it,  for  sup- 
■>  tbe  authority  of  the  church,  was  the 
H^  of  it  to  loppoit  the  tyranny  of  the  pop<-. 
Hu  what  made  it  worth  defending  at  the 
Hi  of  troth.  Id  another  place,  speakin;;  on 
l^r  •iiliirri,  |ie  says,  that  the  pope  would 
i>j  lions  to  tbe  tame  criterion,  by 

|h  I  ■  contented  to  have  his  uctions 

B  IM  do  not,  says  Christ,  the  works  of  my 
f*rhicfi  ts  in  heaven,  believe  mv  not.  But 
|K>'  :  S  must  be  acknow- 

t'lo<"S  the  Korks  of 
'   s  are  in  greater 
uld  law ;  and 
nv,  made  us  free, 

gflhtt»'  men,  chaiiKetl 

A*  l»o^i  .1M-.UIU1.-  -jiiiii.i.ii    iwndage.     The 
I,  *y»  he,  I  hope^  will  come,  when  men  will 
enoogh  to  shake  from  their  necks  the 
of  human  Adinaoces ;    and  disdain 


submission  to  \ny  ecclesiastical  injunctions,  but 
such  as  are  plainly  authorised  by  the  word  of 
God.' 

Eaily  in  the  Reformation,  a  respectable  party 
of  the  church  of  England  contended  for  a  more 
complete  departure  from  the  popish  models  of 
church  government  and  discipline.  Bishop  Hoo- 
per, perhaps,  led  the  way  to  the  practical  se- 
cession that  afterwards  took  place,  by  refusing  to 
be  consecrated  in  the  Iloman  pontificals.  This 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl.  On  the  perse- 
cutions that  arose  under  queen  Mary,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  the  British  exiles  settled  at 
Frankfort,  and  agreed  to  conduct  their  worship, 
without  answering  aloud  after  the  minister,  and 
without  using  the  liturgy  and  surplice;  to  begin 
the  public  service  with  a  general  confession  of 
gins,  then  to  .sing  a  psalm,  after  which  the  minister 
prayeil  for  the  divine  assistance,  and  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sermon  ;  after  sermon,  to  ii>ie  a  ge~ 
neral  prayer  for  nil  estates,  nini  particularly  for 
England,  at  the  end  of  which  were  subjoined  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  articles  of 
belief;  then  the  people  were  to  sing  another 
psalm,  and  the  minister  to  dismiss  them  with  a 
blessing.  Such  was  the  order  which  they  had 
unanimously  adopted;  and,  having  chosen  a 
minister  and  deacons,  they  invited  their  dispersed 
brethren  to  join  with  them.  In  the  year  1 556  Dr. 
Cox  joined  them,  with  several  of  his  friends;  who 
interrupted  the  public  service  by  answering  aloud 
after  the  minister,  and  read  the  whole  litany,  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  upon  which  the  con- 
gregation was  formed.  They  out-numbered  the 
first  settlers,  and,  obtaining  leave  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  free  use  of  king  Edward's  service- 
book,  performed  divine  worship  according  to  the 
rites  that  had  been  authorised  by  thai  prince.  The 
original  party,  upon  this,  left  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort, and  removed  to  Basil  and  Geneva.  Here 
commenced  the  distinction  of  Puritans  and  Con- 
formists, by  which  the  two  parties  were  ever 
afterwards  known,  tlie  former  beini;  called 
Conformists,  on  account  of  their  compliance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
latter.  Nonconformists  and  Puritans,  from  their 
insisting  upon  a  form  of  worahip  of  a  purer  kind, 
as  they  alleged. 

On  tbe  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  schism 
became  more  important.  Dr.  Cox  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Ely ;  and  the  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
according  to  this  divine,  and  the  majority  of  the 
bishops,  was '  the  queen's  supremacy  and  the  laws 
of  the  land ;'  whilst  the  Piirilans  contended  for 
'  the  decrees  of  provincial  and  national  syno<li,' 
allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate: 
for  neither  party,  it  must  be  allowe<l,  was  fur 
admitting  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom 
of  religious  profession. 

Ministers  were  now  obliged  to  comply  with  an 
act  for  the  uniformity  of  common  prayer  and  ser- 
vice ill  the  church  and  ailnnnistmlion  of  the 
sacraments  ;  to  subscribe  a  declaration  uf  faith, 
issued  by  cir '  '  '  '     '  1   '  :  '   .|)s, 

for  the  uniiN  mi- 

prcmacy  to  lii.-  •^•.^••.  vx...  i  m;  i|.iv,.....jii  jiwut 
iialiit*  VI :i»  revived  ;  and  in  tat^  these  and  se- 
Ttral  other  ceremonies,  imposed  by  law.  cora- 
prlted  tlic  puritans  to  an  open  separation,      hi 
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the  following  year  lliey  published  olher  objec- 
tions against  tlie  hietarchy  and  various  cereinu- 
Inics,  for  the  use  of  which,  they  contended,  tliece 
*a>  no  foundation  in  Scripture  or  antiquity.   The 
lleaders  of  this  separation  were  cliiefly  beneficed 
persons  of  ttie  diocese  of  London ;   who  first 
assembled,  with  such  of  their  flocks  as  chose  to 
follow  them,  in  woods  and  private  houses,  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  a  variety  of  legal  penalties 
and  frequent  imprisonment.     The  adherence  of 
the  puritans  to  CaUinistic  principles  seems,  in 
I  no  small  degree,  lo  have  uri;ed   ine  established 
(clergy  Ht  this  time  to  adopt  the  intricate  distinc- 
Itions  of  Armiiiius  on  the  subject  of  grace,  free- 
rill,  &c.  But  several  episcopal  divines  remained 
jwtached  to  the  puntan   system  in  the  rei(;n  of 
[James  I.;  and  all  tiiese  abettors  of  Calvinism, 
['Whether  episcopal  or  presbyterian,  were  called 
(doctrinal  puritans.     At  length, according  to  ['ul- 
I  let  (Church  Hist,  book  ix.  p.  97,  book  x.  p.  100), 
'the  name  was  extended  to  stigmatise  all  those 
who  endeavourwi  in  their  devotions  to  accom- 
pany the  minister  with  a  pure  heart,  or  who  were 
.remarkably  holy  in  their  conversation. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  treated  these 
[early  dissenters  with  that  rigor  which  induced 
]  many  of  them  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies.  lu 
l4he  year  1029  they  founded  Massachusett's  Bay. 
I  The  colony  of  Connecticut  was  formed  by  emi- 
tgrants  of  the  same  class  in  1636,aud  that  of  New 
I  ilaven  by  those  who,  in  1637,  fled  from  the  \xir- 
[•ecution  of  Laud,  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
latar-chamber  and  high  commission  courts.     Tlie 

SuritaiM  were  afterwards  not  allowed  to  transport 
lemselves  to  New  England ;  we  have  seen,  in 
llhe  article  Ckomwcll,  how  singularly  the  future 
['loitl  protector  was  then  prevented  expatriating 
rllimself;  and  many  of  them  removed,  with  their 
[tuniliea,  to  the  Low  Countries. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  in  tlie  year 
Ft660,  the  name  of  Puritans,  says  bishop  Burnet, 
I  was  changed  into  that  of  Protestant  Noncon- 
I  Ibrinisls,  who  were  subdivided  into  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers.  At 
\  this  time  a  second  Act  of  I'niformity  was  passed, 
}  by  which  all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites, 
I  and  subscribe  the  doctrines,  of  the  church  of 
\  England,  were  entirely  excluded  from  power. 
I  From  this  period  until  the  reign  of  king  VVilliam 
rlli.  the  Nonconformists  were  in  a  very  precarious 
I  situation,  sometimes  involved  in  calamity  and 
[trouble,  and  at  other  times  enjoying  intervals  of 
1  tranquillity,  according  to  the  varying  temper  of 
I  the  court  and  ministry.  But  hi  the  year  1689 
(the  memorable  bill  for  the  toleration  of  all  Pro- 
I  testant  dissenters  from  the  clmrch  of  EngUnd, 
I  except  impugners  of  the  Trimly,  passed  in  par- 
[liament  almost  without  opposition,  and  delivered 
jthuse  who  could  comply  with  the  couditioni  it 
I  Imposed  from  tlie  penal  laws  to  which  they  bad 
been  so  long  subjected. 

Klucluatiuns  have  taken  place  in  the  political 
ItK'almcnt  of  di&sentors  since  this  period,  and  in 
t  the  chwe  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  the  act  of 
jOcciuioiiul  Conformity,  which  was  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  hi.;h-churcli  parly,  threatened  the  ex- 
I  tinctiuu  of  ilii<ir  new  liberties.  But  tlie  accession 
[of  llie  present  illustnrms  House  of  Brunswick  to 
the  ttirone  of  tlicsc  realms  has  cuiifirroed  and 


enlarged  them ;   and  each  of  (he 

narchs   has  renewed  aiid 
to  keep  the  toleration  act  inviobtc: 
the  parties  interested  are  still  hoi-^ef^ 
gation  of  all  excluding  -  iian 

religion,  they  wail  witti    .  ir,«  ii 

viction  of  the  government  and  cuuouy  I 
period  of  awarding  their  rights. 

DlssEMTiENT  ;  a  word  literally  lifii^ 
dissent  or  disagree,  prefixed  lo  ptoKNl^l 
to  the  reiuons  of  dissent,  given  in  b}  |l 
peers,  in  tlio  upper  House  of  Parli 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  boi 

DISSERTA'llbN,  n.  ».   Lat. 
discourse;  a  disquisition  ,  a  In 

Plutarrh,  in  hi»  ilisafrtafiom  apoo 
ao  instance  of  Homer't  judgment  in 
scene  with  decency  and  insuuctioa. 


Si 

inctain 
m.  1 


I  have  known  a  womso  branch  oat  iat* 
tempore  dtMrnrlation  upoa  the  cilgin;  of  a  p« 
chide  her  acrvast  for  bnakiof  a  china  caf 
figures  of  rhetoric. 

The  following  relation  is  to  coriOH  Md 
ing,  and  the  duterlalwtu  chat  aecampaaf  1 
cioua  and  iiutractive,  that  the  tramlaAarlft 
hta  attempt  alanda  in  need  of  do  apotofj. 
JohiuoH.  Pnfaet  M  FaAtr  UUi 

DISSE'RVE,  i;.  a.  j     /Xil 

Disse'bvicc,  n.  i.  I  To  4o  i 

Disse'kviccable,  ai(^.         i^oi 

DlSSE'RVICEiBLENESS,  R.  f.  ' 

Flaviog  never  done  the  king  the  Ici 
took  the  lirst  opportunity  la  ttimtne  him^ 
against  him  from  the  beginning  of  the 

All  acKon   being  for  some  end,  and  i 
itself,  its   aptness   to  be  conimande 
must  be  founded  upon  its 
ciceaUeivu  to  tome  end. 


We  «ball  ralher   perform  good 
than  any   dijivfw*  nntu  rclaters  w 
served. 

Oreai  sickaaate*  make  a  aciuiblt  t)U 
•mailer  indispositioiu  do  a  ptopwllnnthla  4 

Desires  of  things  of  this  world,  hy  t^Mif 
promote  or  disuroe  our  intereau  in  another 

DISSETTLE,  v.  a.  DU  and  stttl« 
settle;  lo  unKx. 

UISSEV'EH,  v.o.  DU  uui  leTvt. 
word  tlie  particle  liis  makes  no  cltaa| 
signification,  and  therefore,  says  Di. 
the  word,  though  supported  by  great  ■ 
ought  to  be  ijccted  Irum  uur  Uiuuaigfa 
in  two;  to  break  ;  tlivide;  tcod  MM 
unile. 

DuM*tr  yaa  aBiud 
And  put  yoQT  miB(l«d  coloua 

The  dimtium^  at  Acela  huh  kaa»d 
many  aetioni. 

Shortly  had  iSia 
which  die  day  lieforc  had  tarrtsd 
of  thi'tn  never  lurt  a^ain,  but  < 


The  meeting  points  t)i*  i 
Prom  the  fair  brad,  to  avor  aatf  I 
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*.  (.  1      Lat. 
5  cord; 


diaidcn.     Dis- 
disagreemeni. 


k|tcxilY  prodocrd  when  any  cxtrntal 
■ply  olfCrmlr  tbrmMlvct,  and  duafrtr 
life  uf  idr«i.  Dnrvin. 

ENCE.II. 

le  DissiotsTS. 

BNCEin-i.-^     I^l.  dia'dio.     Tlie 

rr,  iK(r'.  >  let  of  lUrting  asun- 

flOU,  «. «.     3  der. 

ing  iDQch  room  to  re<vive  motion,  th« 

■S  ftir  vs«  gTcar. 

Bojflet  Spring  of  Ihe  A  if. 

LAR,  adj.  "}     £>if  and  similar.  Un- 
iKtTT,  n. I,  >  like  ;    heteroKcnenus  : 
ITODE.     •  3  want  of  similitude. 
{i«v  nMrrcUoas  dunmiUittJeSf  uid   by 
f   jcaloouM*    houtboniiagt,  juv,  and 

//ooVr. 
M   ndoccd    into   dunnuinr  parti,  and 
oil.  mf  dUTanng  from  tallet  oil. 

ifinlr  bftwepn  the  Divinity  and  iniagrt, 
afc*  an  niM  ■  atiiiable  meant  ^thrreby 
1.  Slilliiuifitet. 

Micwty  ta  foanded   in   the  limilitude  o{ 

0  it  ia  promoted  by  fome  certain  diati- 

Orew. 
hoM  raya  are  all  alike  rerraogiblr,  I 
miofcneal.  and  timilar ;  and  fliat,  witoae 
morv  rrfrangibl*  than  other*.  I  call 
tarofeaoal,  and  diniAi/or.  JVawfon. 
Jpla  of  roonion  haa  not  ita  energiy  in 
ever  thm  Kttractiona  nf  aenae  ceaae,  the 
iplaa  of  tUmmihritff  moat  n^ml  these 
air  centre.  CAryiw. 

1  cnrioaa  obaerren  of  the  likene»  of 
renta,  that  they  may,  upon  Andinp  </u< 
■  llw  pleaaare  of  hinting  nnchaatity. 

Paye't  (Ugmey,  Nota. 
I aoM  fa<«,  though  not  exanly   alike, 
so  little  differmt  that   no  irorda  can 


Jokmann.   Prrfacf  la  Dictiemary, 

H_\TIC)N,  fi.  f.  J  iM.  dutimuta- 
ATIKC,  o.  f.  \tia.       Spc     1)i»- 

mwctM  diisembUn^;  hj'pocrisy ; 
■■mtoe  or  pretensioDt.  S««  the 
pT«tler. 

So  tcllen  yoa  the  forme  of  danncca 
and  ao  freahn  roantenancei, 

0  Ifkiacs  Uld  l<ialianiJ>^t, 
Jaloaanranea  apiiercrivinjFf. 

Ckmtrrr.  Cant.  Tola. 
a  i»  bat  a   faint  kind  of  policy  ;  for  it 
^wii,  and  a  fttrr>ng  h«*art,  to  krt*iw  when 
»d  to  do  It.  /IcionM. 

icd  Bat  i  and  Halan  boving  low 
ifiaiil— fiitim,  di*ap(«arvd 
air  diffuaed.  MilUm. 

a  Bay  be  taken  fur  a  barr  conrralmcot 
1^  in  «hirh  »rti*f  irr  commonly  aay, 
■Aet  to  diaacmbla  injariea.  Stiuth. 

1  asak*  ■  diSaraaoc  bxveen  simulation 
■ra.  JIUaalalioB  ia  a  pretvnce  of  what 
faaiatina  I*  a  concealment  of  what  is. 

TatUr,  213. 

T  F.,  r.  o.  ^  Fr.  diuijicr ;  .Span,  and 
\St^dj.  S  PorUi^.  ilUiinir;  Ilal, 
u*.  yMMl  Lat.  diuspart,  ttnm 


dis  and  fc/w,  rr/iii,  a  venomous  serpent,  because 
whatever  is  bitten  thereby,  ptitriftes. — Minslicu 
To  Hiipt-rse;  scatter;  destroy,  dissipation  is  the 
act  or  habit  of  dispersing  or  wasting  :  applietl 
liL;unilivcly  also  to  the  mind,  and  particularly  the 
attention.  Dissipahle  it  an  obsolete  adjectire 
for,  easily  dispersnj,  or  liable  to  dispersion. 

The  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  di*npahte,  which 
under  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in  ;  but  when 
it  comcth  to  the  air  it  exbaleth. 

Iheon't  Nnhnal  llislorg. 
Abraham  was  contemporary  with    I*ali*g,  in  whoaa 
time  the  famous  dUsipation  of  mankind ,  and  distinc- 
tion of  languages,  happened. 

Halt's  Orijm  of  Mnnkimd, 
Tt  is  covered  with  skin  and   hair,  to  quench   and 
disripale  the  force  of  any  stroke,  and  retard  the  e'iga 
of  any  weapon.  A^y. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  dearer  of  the  undcrstaniling  ; 
it  diitipate*  every  doubt  and  scruple  lu  an  instant, 

Addijon. 
I  have  begun  two  or  tltree  letti*n  Lo  you  by  snatches, 
and  been  prevrnt<*d  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousanil 
avocations  .nJ  diuipalMmi,  Swifl. 

The  parts  of  plants  are  very  tender,  aa  consisting 
of  corpuscli-s  which  are  exlrcmcly  small  and  light, 
and  therefore  the  more  easily  dUwifmldr. 

Woodward**  Naturai  //is/ory. 
The  circling  mountains  eddy  in. 
Prom  the  bare  wild,  the  dunpaUd  atorm. 

Thamtom. 
This  alavery  to  his  paaaions  produced  a  life  irregular 
and  diuipaiti.  JoKnton.  Samgt'i  Lift. 

DtssiPATioK,  in  physics,  an  insensible  loss  or 
consumption  of  the  minute  pirls  of  the  body  ;  or 
that  flux  whereby  tliey  fly  off  and  are  lost. 

DissifATioK,  Circle  or,  in  optics,  that  cir- 
cnliir  space  upon  the  retina,  which  is  taken  up 
by  one  of  the  extreme  rays  issuing  from  an 
object.  N\  hen  the  di&tance  of  an  object  from 
the  eye  is  loo  small  or  too  great  for  perfect  or 
distinct  vision,  the  rays  of  each  pencd,  issuing 
from  the  object,  ctnnot  be  unitctl  at  a  iioini  on 
the  retina;  t^nseqiiently,  the  rays  of  each  pencil 
will  occupy  a  circular  space  upon  the  retinn, 
which  circle  is  called  the  circle  of  dissipation, 
licuuse  the  rays  of  a  pencil,  instead  of  hcini;  col- 
leciod  into  a  central  point,  are  diiaiiraleil  all 
over  this  circle. 

I)1S.S11)KNTS,  a  dennminaiion  applietl  in 
I'oland  to  those  of  the  Lutheran,  Calvintstic, 
;iiid  (Iri'ck  professions.  The  kings  nf  I'oland 
cii;;ani  il  by  the  pactii  conveniA  lo  tolerate  tlicm 
ill  the  free  exercise  of  their  relijiion,  but  thry  had 
ofte'i  re:iM)n  tn  complain  of  llie  violation  of  tliaae 
promises.     See  Polasii, 

UISSO'CIATE,  r.u.  Lat.  dMiocio.  To  le- 
panite  ;  disunite  ;  part. 

In  the  diuociating  aciinn,  even  of  the  gentlest  4rfi, 
upon  a  tuncritc,  there  perhaps  vtuiisU  soma  activf  and 
fugitive  particles,  whose  pn-seneo  was  requisitu  to 
contain  the  concrete  under  such  a  doterminato  form. 

Bnylr. 

UI-S'SOLl)  BLE,  adj.  I     Lat.  dusolubilu.  Ci^ 

DissoLtmii.'iTT,  n.  I.  i  pable   uf    separation; 
liaving  one  |>art  scp^iralile  from  anotiier.     DiMO 
lubility  IS  liableiicss  to  dissolution. 

Kodules,  rf)K>sed  in  rlifls  amongst  the  earth,  beiii| 
hard  and  not  so  dumoimU^,  arc  left  behind. 

Woodamrft  ftolyral  BWarf' 
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Rodici    teem  111    liBvi-   an    ia>riu>ick  priociple   of 

•Iwratinn,  or  comi|iiion,  fruin  llif  rfu»ii»ki/i'y  of  their 

puiM,  and  the  cn&Iiiion  of  icvcrat   particles  codued 

with  coQtrar)'  aod  deslruclivi*  qualities  each  to  other. 

Hoit't  Origin  of  Mankind, 

DISSOLVE',  r.o.  &  n.  -J      Lat.    dUiolnre, 

DisSolv'est,  n.  $.  k  adj.  (from     dii,     asun- 

OlssoLv'tn,  i'ier,    and    solvere, 

fissoLT'iiiLE,  urf;.  ^10  loose.    To  ilis- 

uuile   (he  parts  of  a  itiins;  by   moisture  or  by 

heat ;    to   mell ;  liquefy  :  hence,  figuralively,  to 

destroy  a  union,  compact,  or  delusion,  as  well 

as  to  dissipate  obscurity  or  tloubl.     Dissolvent 

is  bavinj;  the  power  of  dissoWiug;  dissoWer  is 

synonymous  with  it  as  a  substantive  :  dissolvible 

is,  liable  to  liquefy  or  disperse  by  dissolution. 

I  hsuc  a  dnier  to  be  iliiiohted  and  tn  be  with  Criit, 
it  it  mych  moru-  betlrc.  tVielif.   FUi/ieiuit  1. 

And  I  bare  hcaril  of  ihee,  that  ihoa  canU  maVe 
ial«tproialion«  and  Hiiiotw  doubts.  Dun.  v.  16. 

If  there  he  mor^,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in  ^ 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  diuoltie, 
Uearing  of  this.  ShakijHvre.  King  Lear. 

She  and  1,  long  since  oontracled. 
Are  now  so  sure  that  oothtng  can  AiEtolee  n*.     fd. 
By  the  king's  authority   alone,   anil    by    his  writs, 
parliaiDcn's  are  aMrmbled  ;  and  by  him  alone   they 
are  prorogned  and  disfo/eerf,  but  each  houM:  may   ad* 
journ  itself.  Hacim  to  Yillien. 

Down  fell  the  dulie,  his  joint*  diMtlotd  asunder, 
Blind  with  the  light,  and  stricken  dead  with  wonder. 

Fair/cLr, 
Witness  these  ancient  empires  of  the  earth 
In  height  of  all  their  (lowing  wealth  ditmlved. 

Mdlim. 
Angels  dittolntd  in  hallelujahs  lie.  Drydtn. 

Tlie  commons  live,  by  no  divisions  r«nt  \ 
Hat  the  great  monarch's  death  iiMtoUiet  th<  goveru- 
menl.  /d. 

In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  food.mnii- 
tened  with  the  spitite,  is  first  chewed,  then  swallowed 
into  the  stomach,  where,  being  mingled  with  di*»olvml 
•uicet,  it  IS  concocted,  macerated,  aad  reduced  into  a 
chyle.  Aiy. 

As  waT  ffiiso/nrj,  as  ice  begins  to  run 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun. 
So  melu  the  youth,  and  languishes  away. 

Addiivn'l  Odd, 
Surh  thinp  as  are  not  diMtotvaiU  by  the  moi*turc  of 
the  tongue,  act  not  upon  tlie  taste.  Newton. 

Spittle  is  a  great  diMwlrent,  and  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  it  in  the  stomach,  being  awatloweO  con- 
alanlly.  AriulHmH. 

Fire,  and  the  more  subtle  diMautver,  pulrefaetiun.  by 
dividing  the  (larticles  of  substances,  turn  tliem  black. 

Id. 
The  snow  d'ntoktd,  no  mora  b  aMn, 
The  fields  and  wood,  behold  !  are  gra«D. 

Johuon. 
Despotic  love  dittaitu  tiie  bestial  war.        Ounriii. 

niS'SOLUTE,  €«(;.  'v  Tt.dUwIui  It.ilmn, 
Span,  and  I'ort.  Jtsso- 
lulo ;  Lat.  diuuluiut, 
'  from  Hit  and  u^ltere, 
loluttn,  to  loose.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morals  ; 
deVaiiched ;  Inxuiious.  Dissolution  is  more 
generally  applied  in  the  liieral  sense,  and  to 
death.  Dissululviiess,  to  behaviour  or  maii- 
oen :  yet  Ixiih  occur  in  the  latter  sense ;  and 
dissululioo  is  useil  liy  lord  Bacon  for  the  sub- 
slaucc  ibriaed  by  dissuUing  a  body. 


nis'SOLUTE,  c«y;.  -j 

Dis'sOLVTELY,  0«(t).       fS 

Dis'sonir.wtss,  n.».  il 

DlSSOLlf'TION.  Jf 


.1  giant 
Who  him  dlMmicd 
Un&warf>«  sarjirised. 

Ho  detcrmmed  to  make  a 
world. 

Such  stiBil  is 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  fvti  oar 
While  be,  young,  wanton. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  bun  lu,  losi||M 
So  diuoluit  a  crew.  SMupmn-    II 

I  am  as  subject  to  heat 
linual  diuoluiiins  and  thaw. 

Id.     Mtrrj  I 

The  life  of  man  ts  always  eithcs 
ripeness  and  pctfcction.  or  deelii 
towards  rottenness  and  >(um<Ai/m>>. 

Weigh   leon   »uU    aqua-fortu   sei 
solve  the  iron  in  the  aqua-forti*. 
/u/ton. 

Neither  doth  God  say,  I  waalhafMsl 
Isaac,  Jacob  \  but  I  am.  The  pakri^i^i 
after  so  many  yean  of  diiKAitiais. 

Bp.  Halt)  Ctd 

Yet,  I  deny  not,  but  diuHmt  men,  B 
horsemen,  which  open  a  gate  on  the 
by  the  virtac  of  their  oAce,  open  ' 
and  shut  themselves  out. 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleaanrea  it  a 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  makes  il  !•• 
wandering,  unapt  for  noble  or  apitilvAta 


«  We  rspected 
Immediate  wmtutton,  which  w«  t] 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day. 

Mibm      ft 

They  cooled  in  aaalj 

Thencrforth  shall  practise  how  to  Ir 

Worldly,  or  duMohttr,  on  what  their  I 

Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy. 

If  we  look  into  the  common  n 

have  reason  to  wonder,  in  the 

manners  which  the  world  compl. 

footsteps  at  all  left  of  virtue. 

Is  a  man  confidtnl  of  wealth 
let  him  read  uf  those  strange 
of    the   great    monarchies    and 
world. 

The  true  spirit  nf  religion 
levity  of  iKhaviour,  all  viciuoi  and  M 
but,  in  eacbangc,  fills  the  oiind  wilt 
serenity.  A^ ' 

That  mind    is    diuolmli   aad 
must  be  hurried  oat  of  itself  by  loud  la 
aual  pleasure,  or  else  be  wholly  inactivi 

Would  they  have  mankind  lay  asi. 
provisions  by  agriculture  or  commerce, 
bly  the  ditndu  ton  of  the  woi4d  may  ka 
moment  * 

In  the  next  place.  Sir,  I  am  daar  t 
union,  reciting  and  ratifying  one  ScaAct 
lish  ad  of  parliament,  has  not  rrtuW 
whatsoever  m  our  chaieh  impmaiUfl, 
Juiwfs  uf  the  anion  belwscn  tiws  two  tti 

A  ffijaaht/ifNi  of  all  booda 
The  curbs  invenird  for  lh« 
Of  hcadstmng  youth  wcrw  bro^ 
Dls^OLITION.  in    t'llv^if 
all  reiluctinns  of  coi' 
est  parts,  wilhoiit  re- 
dii)  ;  tbouKli  iti  the  usnai  .' 
aiuong  authors,  il  is  rest: 
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liet  inlo  a  state  of  flaidit; ;  which  is 
Ay  expretMd  by  solution.    See  Che- 

lANCE,  a.  I.  )  VT.diaoiumce:  Ital. 
KT,  adj.  y  Anonanta ;  Lat  disto- 

)  lUt,  diTersely,  and  tononi,  tononfit, 
Hanhness,  or  jari;on  of  sounds ;  dis- 
dissooanl    i*    iaharmonious;    and 
ngrooos;  disagreeing;   followed  by 
EM  correctly  by  to. 
Cd  h*  sought  fond*  yet  wonld  be  lie 
Kant  or  fro  annoxiM, 
wtnii  fro  molodic  ; 
ro  he  wnild,  and  (boje  faile, 
oniapiaiif  Comawaile. 

Omictr.     RamamU  aj  (V  iUte. 
Bttn  gmmn  ihoa  my  tong, 
far  off  the  bubtroua  Mmaamii* 
a*  utd  hi>  rrvcllerf.  ifUtttt. 

be  more  diucmut  from  reuon  and  nature, 
I  man,  naturally  inclined  to  deraracy, 
hiHiaclf  nakind  and  inhaman  ! 

HalmhU  cm  PfotUtmu. 
;  less  properly. 

aacieace  reporta  any  thin^  dutomoHi  le 
igca  no  more  than  ijic  falachood  reported 

&ii<A. 
er*  the  aumin,  and  iHmomna,  to  ting 
lafKitrea  of  tba  aaraKc  Und.     Thomtim. 

VDE'v.o.  "^        Fr.    diuuotkr; 

ie'b,  n.  f.  (Span,     dcuuiidir; 

tlOK,  i  Lai.      dittuuderf : 

Hv*t  arff.  &  a.  I-  *  <ii<,  opposite,  and 
pmsMM.  To  deliort ;  divert  from,  by 
:  dimader  it  he  who  endeavours  to  do 
Itsniasion  the  act  or  means  of  doing  it. 
'•  tabmit  tn  Caaar,  promiaing 
IT  wflDtrd  trihute,  from  the  which 
rfiwwfirfrif  by  our  wicled  queen. 

ShaA<pe«r«.     CymWiM. 
diSdcnt  of  thee  do  I  ditmadt 
matm  from  my  sight, 

tHUam'i  Pondiie  LoH. 
meant  by  Aiu»adi»g  ;  it  ii  snaking  a  man 
is  opinioa,  and  ua^iing  of  the  mind. 

Up.  TnyUw. 
u  ta  tuaaiuii  yo-  r.elf  fmm  relapse  by 
■ioia  (mm  lova,  aa  ita  rotariea  call  invrc- 
t  ll.  Bofle. 

a  deny  thia  «iah,  which  thou  hast  made  ; 
i  caa*!  deny,  wonld  (aia  iitmtde. 

AiHiim'i  OeU. 
<ra  poaeffal  rfimaifiia  from  luipirion,  jra- 
a«(*r,  ihaa  lb*  Mory  of  one  friend  ii/ur- 
lotber  ia  a  daal.  Bp.  Hone. 

L'LARLE,  n.  t.  ^utov\X.i^ot-  A  word 
•hies. 

ia  tird,  in  modem  poetry,  to  observe  any 
ia  lb*  feet  of  hia  vetae,  but  ibai  they  b« 
;  whatbrr  toondea,  truchee,  or  iambique, 
lOt.  Drydtit. 

Itip***e>  teema  to  have  been  the  very  ori- 
r  Kogtifb  trafkal  hannAny ;  that  ia,  the 
'Uaak  vaisa,  diveisified  often  by  iiugOaUt, 
aU*  atsatastieBa.  Daatit. 

Tf,  n.  f.  .Sal.  dxstaff,  from  ditgt, 
.  and  staff,  *  because  females  while 
Bl  II  lo  the  ihigli  ■— Minsbeu.  The 
which  thr  (in\  is  drawn  off  in  spinning : 
'>lnn  c>'  the  sex. 
II 


Weave  tboa  to  end  thia  web  which  I  begjB  ; 
t  will  the  diila^bold,  come  thou  and  fpio, 

^tfir^*x. 

In  some  prood  Boreal  never  ruled  fleet, 
Wlio  Neptuao'a  web  on  danger**  dti/o^/*  spina. 
With  greater  power  than  she  did  make  tliom  wen  J 
Bach  way,  aa  she  that  age^  praiic  did  bend. 

■  See  my  rayal  mastor  mordcred, 

His  crown  oaorped,  a  iiMaff  in  the  throne. 

Dtjidtn. 
In  my  civil  government  some  eay  the  crttaier,  some 
say  the  iutaff,  was  too  busy. 

HoKtTi  Knglan^t   Ttan. 
I  can  no  more  pardon  a  fair  one  for  endeavouring 
to  wield  the  club  of  Herculea,  thaa  I  could  him  for  at- 
tempting to  twirl  her  diitaff.  OvidMmitk. 

DISTA'IN,  B.  a.  Du  and  stain.  To  stain ; 
to  tiiif^e  with  an  adventitious  color ;  hence  to  blot 
or  obliterate. 

For  certainly  all  these  mowe  out  aujfice 
To'  apprria  with  my  ladie  in  no  wise. 
For  aa  the  sunne  «oll  the  flre  rfiltoaM, 
So  pauilh  all  my  ladie  sovrrain. 

Chuicer.     Legend  of  Women. 
Re  undrraiood. 
That  lady,  whom  1  had  to  me  atsigned. 
Had  both  dlHained  her  honourable  blood, 
And  eke  the  faitb  which  she  to  me  did  bind. 

The  woilliinesa  of  praise  dinaiiu  hia  worth. 
If  he  that's  praised  himself  bring  the  praiae  forth. 

SItalupeaTt, 
Nor  ceased  hia  arrows,  till  the  shady  plain 
Seven  mighty  bodies  wilh  their  blood  dtMiain. 

Drgden'i   VirffU. 
Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  dutamed  wilh  gore, 
Wbidi  those  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore. 

Pope. 
DISTASTE",  «.  I.  >      Dk  and  taste.     Dis- 
DiSTASTE'ri'L,  luf;.  )  relish;    aversion   of   the 
palate;  disgust:  the  verb  being   derived   from 
the  noun,  and  both  often  applied  figuratively. 
Dangerous  conreiu  are  in  their  nature  [lotsoas, 
>Vhich  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distoMte, 
Bui,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. 

SliaJupean.     OlheOo. 
After  diltmetefitl  looka. 
With  certain  half<aps,  and  cold  moving  nods. 
They  frose  me  ioto  silence.  Id.     T\nen. 

The  king  having  lasted  of  the  envy  of  ihe  people,  for 
liis  imptiaonment  of  Edward  Planiagenet,  was  doabt- 
ful  to  heap  op  any  more  dilaiUt  of  that  kind  by  th* 
impriaoament  of  De  la  Pole  also. 

Baetm't  Henry  Vll. 
It  is  in  the  general  behalf  of  society  that.!  speak,  at 
least  the  more  judicious  part  of  it,  which  seems  much 
dutatted  with  the  immodest  and  obscene  writing  of 
many  in  plays.  Ben  Jotmh> 

The  giouad  might  be  the  duiatufd  avaneaca  irf 
the  Chriatian  from  the  Jew.  Aww, 

On  the  part  of  heaven. 
Now  alienated,  diatance  and  duAexUt 
Anger,  and  just  rebuke. 

l/iitofi'4  Paradue  Loet. 
None  but  a  fool  duxuu/ttl  trutti  will  tell ; 
So  it  be  new  and  please,  *lia  full  as  well. 

Drgdm. 
Diitattefml  bamonta,  aad  whatever  else  may  r—Jar 
the  conversation  uf  men  grievous  and  unraay  to  oaa 
another,  arv  forbidden  in  the  New  Teatament. 
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I  Km  tmvining  to  believe  th«  he  doUi  Ic  with  •  dc- 
■ign  10  play  tridw,  and  fly-blow  my  words  to  uttka 
othor>  diMtatle  them.  SliUmjfitet. 

Witli  fttrra  diMatUe  avowed. 
To  t]:cir  own  diitrieti  drive  tl»  aattor  crowd. 

Pu}>e'4  Odgftg. 

niSTANCE,  V.  a.  kn.s.J       Fr.  distante  ; 

Di^'tant,  oi/;".  4  Span.  dUtanci)^: 

Ilul.  iiu/«n:u;  \a\..  dutunt'ui,  {ram  dii,  asunder, 
ni>d  iliiiu,  tliiHtii,  standing.  The  extent  of  space 
betnei'ti  two  standing  bodies.  The  verb  seems 
li(-re  derived  fiom  the  tioun.  Distant  is,  remote 
in  place,  time,  or  nature;  and  in  any  degree: 
hence,  not  obvious;  not  intelligible. 

We  come  to  ««e  fight ;  to  ice  ihy  pas«,  thy  stock, 
ihy  rcvriae,  thy  dutattce, 

SSaluftaK.     Ueny  Wiat  af  Wrndtar. 

BuiqQO  wmi  your  enemy. 
So  i>  he  mine  ;  and  id  >uch  bloody  itiMamx, 
Thai  every  niiDUle  of  his  bring  tbnitl* 
Against  my  nearest  of  life.  SbiJtapair«.     ttacbelh. 

A  good  merchant  never  demands  out  of  iutamce  of 

the  price  he  intends  tx>  take.     If  not  always  within 

the  touch,  yet  within  the  reach  of  what  he  means  to 

sell  f.ir.  Fulitr. 

This  heaven  which  wc  behold 

DUlaal  BO  hich.  JUittm. 

On  the  part  of  heaven. 
Now  alienated,  dittancc  and  dilllute, 
Anger,  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  given.    Id, 

Tliis  was  tlie  hnrse  that  ran  the  whole  field  out  of 
^SMiancf,  and  won  Oic  race.  L*Etiramge< 

We  have  ns  much  assurance  of  these  things,  as 
things  future  and  at  a  diwtanct  are  capable  of. 

TiUotxm. 
That  which  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl,   is  the  quick 
bght,  or  white,  which  appears  (o  be  on  the  side  near- 
est to  us,  and  the  black  by  consequence  ditlanat  the 
object.  Vrydtn'i  Dufrtutg, 

I  hope  your  modesty 
Will  know  what  diMaivx  to  the  crown  is  doe. 

X'ryi'ii. 
Dittamct    is    space    considered    barely    in    length 
between    any   two   beings,  without    considering   any 
thing  else  between  tliera.  Locke, 

U  was  one  of  the  first  distinctions  of  a  well-bred 
mt\n  to  (-t)ireM  every  thing  obscene  in  modest  terms 
and  diaUtnl  phrases.  AddUim't  Spectator. 

C«sar  is  still  disposed  (o  give  as  terms. 
And  waits  at  dutance  till  he  hears  from  Calo. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  diitaie^  the  comfort  it, 
lie  keeps  his  at  the  same  time.  Bmifi, 

Tht-se  dwell  at  such  convejiient  ditttmct. 
That  each  may  give  his  friend  assistance.     Prior, 
I  help  my  preface  by  a  prescript,  to  tell  that  there 
la  ten  yean  d^anee  between  one  and  the  other.    Id, 
Each  daring  lover,  with  adventurous  pace. 
Pursued  bis  wishes  m  the  dangerous  nice  j 
Like  the  swift  hind  the  bounding  damsel  flies. 
Strains  to  the  goal ;  the  dUUmctd  lover  dies.  Ooy. 
Tis  by  respect  and  ditlomot  that  authority  is  upheld. 

Atltrtmry. 
The  vondroat  rtick  the  Farian  marble  shone. 
And  seemed  to  duiaxl  sight  of  solid  stone.    Pof, 
The  senses  will  discover  things  near  ua  with  suffici- 
ent etsrineti,  and  things  di<<aiii  also,  so  far  aa  they 
relate  to  oui  necessary  use.  Walli'i  Lofidt. 

The  woiae  living  authors  fare  new,  the  better  ihey 
Will  aueeeed  with  poeierity ;  for  the  critica  love  the 


•port  ton  well  to  hnot  any  t>nl 
good  chsse  ;  and  anthors  am  (he 
tare,  which  are  magnified  bj  iirtew,  llrf 
by  apprt>ach. 

Be  silent !     How  the  soldiers'  m«k  mm 
Softened  by  difTiuice  to  a  hymn-isfce  ctAoa 
Listen  ! 
DISTEMPER.  o.B.fcu.*-!     0" 

DiSTEU'PCRATE,  odj.  5  fW. 

DiSTEM'ptitaTi'RK,  K.  ».  JoniB; 
disturb;  render  disaffifcted ;  to  teni^ 
anew.  As  a  substautivet  it  eapresart  C 
disproportion ;  or  di«eaje  of  any  km! ; 
tlie  same  use  amoni^  painters  n  llw  • 
Distemperalc  is,  immoderate;  and  Hfi 
lure,  habitual  or  extreme  disorder ;  riol 
Trll  Im>w  the  world  ietl  into  this  41m 
And  how  so  great  diMtmptrmImn  dii 


.^ 


Thy  earlineas  doth  ne  i 
Thou  ait  upruused  by  some  AiKafa 

There  is  a  eicknaes. 
Which  puts  some  of  ua  in  diMtn^tt 
1  cannot  name  the  disease,  and  it  i 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well.  Id.  WntJ 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  ^Mlmpenrf  h 
So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy 

U.  Kmmmi 

Aquinas  objecteth  the   diMttmftrmit  heel,  1 

tnpposctli  to  be  in  all  places  dircttly  iindcf  4 

Aois^'t 

The  true  temper  of  empire  ia  a  il^  I 

hard  to  keep;  for  both  temper  aiuS  diimfi 

of  contraries. 

I  was   not  foigctfol  of  those  epaaka,  wll 

men's  dulrtnjnr»  formerly  stiaiicd  to  kindle 

menl.  Kmf 

He   ditltmpertd  himself  one  night  wrfh 

hard  stady.  Beyls's  Bid^  \ 

Diitempcred  seal,  sedition,  caukcrvtf  ' 

Vo  more  shall  vei  the  church  and  tear 


They  heighten  ilum^wrs  K> 


Bin  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
occasion  good  physicians. 

They  wen  consumed  by  the  dliceaiaMi 
connlry,  and  the  ditttmtpttatmt  of  tfc*  ak. 

When    I    behold   a  fashioaaUe   tahU 
all    its  magnificence,  I  fancy  thai   I    ••• 
dropsies,   feven   and  lethaigiee,  with  a 
other  diaUmptrt,  lying  in  ambnscaile 


A  night  of  firetfnl  passions  may 
All  that  thou  hast  of  beauty's  gentle 
And  one  dittemperrd  hoar  of  sordid  1 
Print  on  thy  brow  the  wrinklca  uf  a  ; 


Distemper,  in  painting,  a  tens 
ing  up  of  colors  with  somelhiDg  bend* 
oil.  ir  (he  colors  are  prepaiea  with  % 
kind  of  painting  is  callea  limning ;  a| 
oil,  is  called  painlin;  in  oil,  and  rioml^ 
If  the  colors  are  mixed  with  site,  mhiu 
or  any  such  proper  glutinous  or  ui 
and  not  with  oil,  tlien  they  say  it  » 
temper.     See  CoLOfii. 

DISTEND*,  V.  a, 

DtsTEKt",  n.t.  &|MMf.p<irf, 

Disteh'tion,  n.  I. 
aud  UtuUn.  to  itietch.   To  «ti«ub  bn 


f.SLal, 
^  front 
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Eiv  new  drirf  n  And  Jij/tfi/ 
I  fHt  tagou  BOd  u>  vriJgra  M^uarr. 
in  fonttd  p)»tr«  witboaien  moaimcnt. 

I  mmhm  ftr«  the  fTmc«fulle«t,   «hich,   kt-f^mi; 
rljr  Uk«  **xae  bf  igbt,  tKall  yti  be   distended  one 
Mil  fttrl  loQgrr,  irhicb   additioa  r4  diaUnI  will 
nach  to  tbeii  beauty,  uid  detnct  but  little 
kcKetr  etntijctk.  WvtItM. 

at  all  day  laag  tbe  full  Jiilmiltd  doadi 
I  thrit  gcoiml  ■(orce.  Thomaom, 

•ad  diiMiWiM  of  tbe  bowrit  an  ufiii  of  > 
I  in  tfca  ir'*T**nTf  ;  (or  in  dead  animaU, 
i  tiwrv  «  no  digeatim  at  all,  iLc  dij<«ihM  i<  in 
I  |itatnt  eztnmitjr.  A  rhtfAaat. 

DISTICH,  n.t.  Ft.  distique;  Ital.  Span. 
■1  Port.  dUtkho ;  Lai.  ditdehon ;  Gr.  &tixov,  a 
Bag  of  two  verses,  i.e.  Ivtt  two,  and  tixo;  a 
Mt,  from  nx-  to  step,  because  ancient  verses 
Pmt  meaaured  by  the  steps.  A  couplet ;  a  cou- 
iaof  lines  ;  an  epigram  consisting  only  of  two 

Yla  fnath  cooipan  anagrams,  by  tbemselves,  to 
■■■^  bat  srheu  tbey  are  raM  into  a  dittich,  or  rpi- 
MB,  ta  (tna  aacbased  in  rnanwUed  fold. 

Cmmdtm't  Jiamiw. 
The  bard,  vhane  diKicA  all  commend, 
la  power,  a  servant  j  out  of  power,  a  fncnd, 

Fape. 

DI.STICHIASIS,  in  surijery,  a  disease  of  the 
M4ida,  when  uoder  the  ordinary  eye-lashes 
pn  glows  another  extraordinary  row  of  hair, 
Kmi  frc<|ucntly  eradicates  the  former,  and 
*ic4inK  the  membrane  of  the  eye,  excites  pain, 
bal  Wings  on  a  defluxion.  It  is  cured  by  pull- 
*■  <mt  the  seoatid  row  of  hairs  witli  nippers, 
M  eMtferiting  Ibe  pores  out  of  which   they 


niSTl'L  V.  o.  fc  V.  n.      ^ 


»I1M.»TI0K,  n.  I. 

.  n.  «. 
,  R.  1. 8c  adj. 


Tt.dutiller;Sp- 
drtlUar ;   It;) I.  dei- 
tillart ;  Lai.  dutit- 
' Inrr,  (romtlilto;  Gr. 
TaX«{w,    la    drop. 
To   let  fall   in,  or 
;i ;  10  extract  spirit  in  drops  by  a 
-«;  to  diffuse.     As  a  nimter  verb, 
in  drops  ;  to  flow  gently ;  to  use 
llalion    it   the   art   of    distilling; 
iry,  bclcoging  to  tlmt  art     Distiller,  one 
pnctues  it ;  and  distillery,  tlie  place  of  dis- 
or,  as  an  adjective,  belonging  to  such  a 
Diftilmi.-nt  IS  used  by  Shakspeare  for  that 
it  produced  by  distillation. 

poar  4owa  tahi,  aceordiai  to  Ibe  vapour  there- 
Ibe  do«Hls   do  drop  and  dtstsi  upon  man 

ly.  J<*. 

U***  I  aoibaca 
iMg  I    BaM  ikoa  Boc  loaned  nw  bow 
•4HM>,dia«tt,pf«OT*«f       Oiatif-mn. 
Ibcn  baags  •  TapooriKu  drop,  prafoond  ; 
,iV  tank  It  era  it  eomea  lo  ground  i 
by  uagicfc  aUgbta, 
calaa  op  articial  eprigbts.  Id. 

Cyasi  Mjr  secaie  hour  tby  uncle  stole, 
Aad  i«  tJw  poTcbrs  of  mine  ears  did  poor 
n*  leyuw  dMMlasMl.  Id. 

fhntm  dmHllmh  Mt  of  tba  aMMmtains  of 
mi  Ulktk  Isio  tlw  t^ph  of  Pnaia. 

Uularp. 


Now,  gettllemen,  t  go 
To  turn  an  actor,  and  a  humourist, 
Whi>rt>,  cri'  I  do  resume  my  present  persoo. 
We  hop,-  to  make  ibe  ciirlcs  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  dittiiUd  laughter.  Jitn  Jotmm, 

Brsidi-s  those  grotser  elements  of  bodies,  salt,  sul- 
pliiir,  and  mercury,  ingrcdicou  of  a  more  subtle  nature*, 
esircmrly  little,  and  not  visible,  may  eacape  at  tlie 
juortures  of  the  ditlillatory  vessels.  Baylf, 

The  dew,  which  on  the  leader  gvaia. 

The  evening  had  ilialUled, 
To  pure  roae-water  turned  was, 
The  shades  with  swccu  that  filled. 

From  his  fair  head 
Perfumes  dltlil  ibeir  sweets.  Prier. 

Water  by  frequent  JulUlaliaiu  changes  into  fixed 
earth.  AWfois, 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  dulitkd. 
And  ihe  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  filled. 

Addiion, 
When  you  sot  about  composing,  it  may  be  nectrssary 
for  your  ease  and  bother  dUtiOatiim  of  wit,  to  put  on 
your  worst  clothes,  and  the  worse  the  bettor. 

Sieift.   A  dricc  In  a  yximg  Pent. 
fn  vain  kind  sensons  swelled  tlie  teeming  pmin  ; 
Soft  showers  dutUlril,  And  suns  grew  warm  iu  vain. 

Pope. 
The  Arabians  invented  dUtUiatiim ;  and  thus,  by  ob- 
taining llie  spirit  of  frrmrnted  liquors  in  a  less  diluted 
state,  added  to  iu  ilrstructive  quality.  Darwm. 

Ry  act  of  parliiunrnt,  d'ulMart  are  not  at  liberty  to 
draw  oil  any  low  winiil  before  tbcy  have  charged 
Ibcir  wash-stills  with  wasli  or  wort.      Hrj/*»  Ganger. 

We  shall  only  here  remark,  that  when  a  wash-back, 
or  other  duiilUry  utensil,  cannot  be  accurately  mea* 
surc<l  by  any  other  mode,  recourse  must  b«  had  lo  tba 
method  of  cquidisiaut  ordinate*.  Id. 

Distillation  is  the  art  of  separating  the  vo- 
latileand  spirituous  from  the  6xed  and  watery  part* 
of  fermented  liquors. 

When  a  tiuid  which  has  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation  i.i  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat, 
Ihe  vapor  which  arises  from  it  is,  when  collected 
and  condensed  by  the  reduction  of  its  tempera- 
ture, again  converted  into  a  fluid  :  but  tlie  fluid 
thus  obtained  is  found  to  have  different  proper- 
ties to  that  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  spirit.  This  spirit  consists  of 
water,  and  a  peculiar  fluid  called  alcohol.  Al- 
cohol, in  combination  with  more  or  less  wa.ler, 
and  flavored  by  llie  aroma  of  the  different  sub- 
stances from  which  it  is  obtained,  forms  brandy, 
rum,  geneva,  and  all  the  various  descriptions  of 
ipint  known  in  commerce.  I'he  art  of  tlie  dis- 
tiller consists  in  selecting  tlie  most  convenient 
mode  of  heating  the  fermented  fluid,  and  of  con- 
densing the  vapor  it  affords,  while  be  prevents 
Ihe  intermixture  with  his  products  of  wliatever 
would  injure  their  flavor.  To  accomplish  these 
purposes,  although  they  are  apparently  simple,  it 
is  found  that  great  care  and  skill  are  tetjuired. 

The  distillations  performed  by  the  clicmitt, 
with  the  retort,  tiie  alembic,  the  lamp-fiimacc, 
the  pneumalo-cheraical  and  Woulfe's  apiiaralui, 
for  obtaining  gaseous  and  vobtile  prooucts  in 
general,  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  distilla- 
tions cunducleil  for  the  commercial  purpote  of 
obtaining  spirit ;  but  the  scale  is  diderent ,  the 
chemist  liaving  his  whtile  apparjlus  so  completely 
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tinder  bis  eje  that,  he  can  adjuit  the  heat  and 
other  circum^Uinces  with  much  nicety.  In  using, 
for  example,  when  he  has  vapor  to  condense,  the 
lamp-furnace,  a  wet  sponge  placed  on  ttic  beak  of 
the  retort  will  suffice :  but  the  commercial  dis- 
tiller requires,  for  the  purpose  of  condensation,  a 
large  convoluted  tube,  passing  through  an  im- 
mense body  of  nater,  which  must  be  constantly 
renewed:  the  difference  of  scale,  therefore,  re- 
quires more  than  >  mere  enlar)(ement  of  the 
apparatus,  and  there  has  in  fact  been  found  ample 
scope  for  improvements  in  the  art. 

The  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  spirit  pro- 
duced by  the  rrench,  in  consequence  of  the  al- 
terations they  have  made  in  the  old  method  of 
distilling  (the  most  improved  form  of  which,  by 
I  'Sainlniarc,  we  shall  presently  describe),  have  de- 
cisively shown  the  value  of  the  new  plans, 
which  may  be  adopted  without  the  disadvanta;;e 
of  increasing  the  first  cost  or  complexity  of  the 
apparatus.  They  consist  in  the  application  of 
VV'oulfe's  apparatus  to  this  purpose.  Wine  being 
put  into  the  boiler,  and  into  all  the  intermediate 
receivers  between  the  boiler  and  the  worm,  the 
tube  from  the  boiler  plun'^cs  into  the  wine  of 
the  first  receiver,  to  which  it  commanicatet  suf- 
ficient heut  to  raise  its  contents  in  vapor:  this 
■vapor  has  the  same  eflect  on  tlie  wine  of  the 
next  receiver;  and  af\er  the  continuation  of  the 
proces*  through  as  many  receivers  as  may  be 
thought  proper,  the  whole  of  the  vapor  fioally  ex- 
tricated is  condensed  in  the  usual  way  by  passing 
through  a  worm.  By  this  truly  ingenious  appara- 
tus, spirit  of  various  degrees  of  concentration  may 
be  obtained  at  one  operation,  according  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  first,  the  second,  or  any  other  receiver 
is  taken  ;  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  extremely 
I  •mall,  the  product  excellent,  as  well  a-i  greater  in 
I  quantity  than  by  any  other  means  ;  and  by  using 
'  water  instead  of  wine,  in  the  boiler,  the  possibi- 
llity  of  an  empyreumatic  taste  is  prevented. 

In  distilling  from  grain  an  oil  is  apt  to  come 
l:OTer,  which  injures  the  taste  of  the  spirits  ;  it  is 
\  usual  to  keep  it  back  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric 
llcid  to  Oie  wash. 

The  comparative  salubrity  of  the  spirit  or  ge- 
neva made  in  Holland  is   notorious,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  tliat  nothing  like  it  can  be  pro- 
duced  in  tliis  country ;    out  it  appe:irs  to   be 
[entirely  the  result  of  tlie  care  they  take  in  their 
liprocesses.     They  use  the  most  perfect  grain,  and 
[Use  It  only  when  perfectly  malted,  aware  that  a 
I  fourth   part  more  spirit   is  olitained  from   such 
Icrain  than  from  that  of  which  the  germination 
Inas  l<een  checked  too  s«bn,  nr  sufiered  to  continue 
\Um  long.     The  best  Hollands  is  prepared  from 
I  wheat,  which  is  the  fittest  grain  for  tins  use,  and 
Iji  more  productive  than  barley  ;    but  rye  yields 
■•bout  one-third  more  spirit  than  wheat,  and  is 
llDore  extensively  used  in  Holland.     The  fermen- 
Itation  is  continued  about  three  days:    the  lint 
l-ClislilUtion  IS  extremely  slow,  and  the  observation 
lof  thi»  point  is  essential ;  Uie  second  distillation 
{or  rocliticHtion  i<  done  with  juniper  berries.  The 
Dost  rigid  cleiinlinrss  is  observed,  and  the  ves- 
[•els  are  cleansed  with  lime-water  instead  of  soap, 
irhich  would  (;ivc  the  InpKir  u   urinous   taste, 
"hi-y  unr  the  rye  grown   on  a  calcareous  soil, 
«ad  never,  il'  ibcy  can  avoid  it,  that  uf  <it  clayey 


ground  :  i   is  Prussian  rye  tbey  etofiof.  Al 
malt  added  to  rye  improves  the  flavor.bvtt 
quantity  of  the  spirit. 

The  substances  from  which  spirit  is  c 
usually  barley,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  (ugv,  oti 
ses.     In  countries  where  the  ^enpt  npeara 
open  air,  wine  is  distilled  for  this  purpoK:' 
the  superiority  of  the  brandies  of  Frncc  tbl 
spirit  afforded  by  good  wines  cootainm^ttxt 
aroma  of  all  products  capable  of  yieldinj  i 
When  grain  is  used  it  is  malted  accordiif  lii( 
usual  process,  like  barley  for  brewiDgji 
fermentation  is  condncted   in  the  '. 
After   fermentation,   ttie   fluid   inteo 
distilled  is  called  wash,  and  it  is  ready  bl 
still. 

A  still  consists  of  a  boiler,  which  canta«l 
wash  ;  and  a  tube,  in  passing  tlirough  mxH 
vapors  are  condensed  :    the  tube  is 
in  order  that  it  may  have  a  laeat  length  iati 
derate  compass,  and  it  is  thence  called  thti 
The   boiler   formerly  used   was  a  cjl;nila,< 
height  of  which  was  in  general  ooe-tullf 
than  its  diameter;  but  the  French,  who  < 
ways  been  foremost  in  the  improveo 
this  art  has  received,  have  introduced  *  I 
perior  form.    The  height  of  the  boiler| 
considerably   diminished,  lU  width 
and  instead  of  lieing  cylindrical  it  wide 
gradually  to  within  about  three  or  foorl 
the  top ;  there  the  sides  are  curved  iata] 
and  become  narrower .    nence  its  form  a  ki 
similar  to  that  of  a  common  tea-kettl<r  -  (^< 
cd,  as  is  shewn  in  plate  Distilli  : 
same  diameter  as  the  bottom  ab.   I 
fitted  a  conical  head,  in  the   interior 
round  th''  lower  edge,  is  a  channel,  i 
receive  the  liquid  condensed   againil 
and  which,  instead  of  returning  in  the  I 
conveyed  into  the  worm.     In  the  old 
tion  the  head  cornnmnicated  withlhti 
an  inclined  tube  of  a  very  sir.-ili  iliimri/f.  V 
now  the  tube  in  tlus  siluatioi  . 
wide  as  the  lieail,  and  dimu; 
it  approaches  the  wurm,  into  wliicii  gopnn  Aw' 
ther  important  difference,  betwrrn  the  iix^lW^ 
boiler  and  the  old  noe,  con  >hi|«i^ 

the  tiottom  :    the  old  ones  v.  >  ..j  n  i 

cave.  By  this  means  the  he.vl  tLtcvnl 
equal  at  every  point  dircrlly  exposed  Ia  I 
and,  as  the  bottom  is  convex  wutun,l)ici 
from  the  wash  falls  round  its  cdgr,  vWst, 
its  resting  on  the  brick-work  aaJ  oot  iwt^ti  '" 
tlie  direct  heat,  it  i^i  not  Imblr,  fiom  hciaf  ksM 
to  give  an  empyreumuUc  laste  to  the  spir«.  T^ 
inches  of  the  cirLUmference  of  the  ho«lum  nAW 
brick-work.  The  boiler  is  61l(d  bj  tb*  If*' 
ture  o. 

In  the  aid  coiutruction  of  the  ftrMo*  iktkM 
was  applied  only  to  t'  iii'  tW  hatr. 

and  a  further  Inwi  wii«  y  pbcab** 

still  common  in  In 
the  grate  under  il 
reflecting    that   iIm'   sirc-uit   .n 
chimney  always  carries  the  brat 

oblique  direction  towir-^-   •' 

At  present  the  end  of 

is  not  p|ace<l  futlber  hj.. _ 

boiler,  and  the  heated  air  is  coiidiwMt 
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before  il  pa«MS  off,  by  which  the  whole 
of  Hiiid  in  ihe  boiler  is  heated  at  once, 

the  heat  may  i>e  maintaiocd  with  great  regu- 

l^rtty.  while  I  much  less  quantity  of  fuel  will 

anfficc-      The  bnck-work  sunounding  the  boiler 

I  high  as  the  circle  k  k. 

tht  worm  11  generally  made  of  tin  or  pewter, 

an  1  is  the  same  as  that  in  common  use,  except 

Ifaal   u  tlte  commencement  I,  where  it  is  con- 

ovetiFd  w^tli  (he  beak  of  the  head  of  the  boiler,  il 

t»   wiUr  limn   they   were  formerly  made,  and 

gTadiiilly  towards  the  discharjring  extre- 

.     The  reason  of  this  is  evident,  because 

',  only   partly    condensed,   requires    more 

ikaa  wt>et«  the  whole  is  fluid.     The  refri- 

(craloiy,  or  tcmcI  AB,  is  kept  constantly  tilled 

«rich  c»M  water;  this  is  efiecled  by  a  lube  n, 

^bich  descends  and  opens  nearly  at  thp  bottom 

of  it.  am]  brings  a  supply  of  cold  water  from  a 

KtAler  eleration  ;  while  another  tube,  r,  conveys 

Otc  hot  water  with  equal  rapidity  from  the  top. 

By  tlus  means  the  condeiMation  is  so  complete, 

(he  spint  discharged  at  m  exhales  little  or 

odor.     As  It  is  often  not  possible  to  have  the 

from  a  greater  elevation  than  the  refrige- 

r,  witliout  raising  it  by  mechanical   means, 

•be  faUuwine  plan,  by  Alexander   Johnston,  is 

Iki^y  entitled  to  attention,  as  in  it  the  syphon  is 

mppbed  to  the  worm-tube  as  a  refrigerator;  and 

«*alcr  it  coOTeyed  in  any  quantity  to  a  worm-tub 

of  (ti*  UrgeM  dimensions,  if  perfectly  air-tight; 

'•  is  irpresctiled  at  in  the  same  plate  A,  is  the  feed 

|upc  of  cold  water.     U,  the  hot  water,  or  waste 

im«,  the  end  of  which  must  be  about  two  feet  be- 

Ui  th*  feed  pijw,  to  make  il  act  with  full  effect. 

Wkcn  the  work  is  commenceil,  the  cocks  must 

be  ibut,  and  the  tub  tilled  through  a  hole  M  ihe 

top,  tail  of  course,  both  pijxs :  and  when  full,  the 

wit  u  the  top  is  to  l)«  stopped,  and  the  cocks 

•fwied  together ;  Ihe  water  will  then  commence 

Iniiig,  acd   continue  as  long  as   the   supply 

W4»  good,  as  it  acts  in  every  respect  on  the 

Pivripli-  of  a  syphon.     By  this  neans  pump-i, 

*»»-i«illi,  and  other  machinery,  are  rendered 

■«*c«»iry  for  that   purpose.     The  application 

■  ifcis  Improvement  is  simple,  and  executed  at  a 

J^T  little  expense.     The  saving  for  the  city  of 

''"'''in  alone,  is  calculated   at  upwards  of  100 
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^'•'th  respect  to  the  usual  mode  in  which  di»- 

MiMioa  IS  con-ti"  I'll   ,„  il,e  ^rral  public  distil- 

~*^  tbe  won  account  th;it  hat  lieen 

^?"**»«nic«ed  I  ho,  is  that  coniaiiied  in 

^*  ■^otition  of  James  Forbes,  of  Dubhn,  who 

f^^  **  nMwjr  year*  concerned  in  a  large  distil- 

It  is  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth   lle- 

*>f  tb*  Coinmistionert  of  F.nquiry  into  the 

fcc.,  recaYed  in  the  public  offices  of  Ire- 

•  Miich  rrport  was  printed  by  order  of  the 

.  ~^«f  ooimaoa*. 

ay^lj^*  OORI  k  Am  grrand,  then  mashed  with 

^,^  ^»  %md  the  worts,  after  beine  cooled,  are  set 

t^^^,^~' 'tHntabop,  to  promote  wliich,  a  quantity  of 

ftii,^  ia  added  to  ihein,  and  they  hecotne  waish ; 

^^^rt  is  Ibea  pasted  through  the  still,  «nd 

■in^tinfl*,  and  tlnjr.  hting  again  paaed 

^  tb«  still,  pr. .  . ;  the  latter  part 

^3iyi,V*W   moning,    U  .  .is  called  feints. 

^^  Miirtiiiim  itn  •■>xl   intu   the  still,  a  small 
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?|uantity  of  soap  is  added,  to  prevent  the' still 
rom  running  foul;  a  desert  spoonful  of  vitriol 
well  mixed  with  oil  is  put  into  a  puncheon  of 
spiiits,  to  make  them  show  a  bead  when  reduced 
with  water:  this  is  only  done  with  spirits  in- 
tended for  home  consumption,  and  no  vitriol  is 
used  in  any  other  part  of  the  process.  In  this 
distillery,  the  former  practice  was  to  use  about 
one-fourth  part  of  malt,  and  the  remainder  a  mix- 
ture of  ground  oats  and  barley,  and  oatmeal ; 
latterly  the  custom  has  been  to  use  only  as  much 
as  would  prevent  the  kieve  (mash-vat)  from  set- 
ting. He  had  found  that  malt  alone  produced  a 
greater  quantity  of  spirits,  than  the  mixture  of 
malt  and  raw  com  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  which  the  malt  had  been  made.  He  generally 
put  from  fifty  to  fifty-four  gallons  of  water  to 
every  barrel  of  corn  of  twelve  stone  (14  lb.  to 
the  stone).  Fjtch  brewing  was  divided  into 
three  ma>ihings,  nearly  equal :  the  produce  of 
the  two  first  was  put  into  the  fermenting  backs; 
and  the  produce  of  the  last,  which  was  small 
worts,  was  put  into  the  copper  for  Oic  purpose 
of  being  healed,  and  used  as  water  to  the  next 
day's  brewing,  when  as  much  water  was  added  at 
would  make,  with  the  small  worts  of  the  brew- 
ing, fifty-four  gallons  to  each  barrel  of  Ihe  corn. 
The  kieves  were  so  tabulated,  that  he  always 
knew  the  quantity  of  worts  which  would  come 
otr  at  each  mashing.  Tlieir  strength  be  ascer- 
tained by  Saunders's  saccharonieter,  and  at  the 
above  proportions  he  obtained,  from  a  mixture 
of  the  two  first  worts,  an  increase  of  gravity 
from  twenty  pounds  to  twenty-two  pounds  per 
barrel,  of  thirty-six  gallons,  above  water-proof, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  88".  Tlie  small  worts 
gained  at  the  same  temperature  about  six  pounds. 
The  grain,  after  the  last  worts  were  olT,  retained 
nearly  the  same  bulk  as  when  put  into  the  kieve; 
the  whole  of  the  grain  was  put  in  at  the  first 
mashing ;  he  never  knew  any  grain  to  be  aJded 
to  the  second  mashing.  Tlie  wons  of  the  firtt 
and  second  mashing  were  nin  through  the  masb- 
kieve  into  the  under-back,  in  which  state  they 
were  usually  found  to  correspond  with  the  com- 
t)utation  made  in  the  mash-kievc  and  under- 
uack,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  correct  gauge 
might  he  taken  of  them.  He  usually  co:amenced 
brewing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning .  the  first 
worts  were  run  off  into  the  under-backs,  and 
required  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
be  forced  up  into  the  cooler;  the  second  worts 
came  olf  at  the  end  of  two  hours  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  first,  ind  required  about  the  same 
time  to  pass  into  the  coolers.  The  small  worts 
were  generally  let  off  late  at  night:  and  being 
then,  or  early  on  the  following  morning,  put 
into  the  copper  to  lie  used  for  the  next  brewing, 
were  seldom  shown  on  the  coolers.  He  thinks 
that  any  decrease  of  Ihe  worts  by  evaporation 
whilst  on  llie  coolers,  must  have  been  very  iiv- 
considrrablv ;  and  that  a  correct  gauge  of  the 
worts  may  Iw  taken  in  the  coolers  as  well  as  lo 
the  underbacks.  The  quantity  of  wash  in  tlie 
bocks  was  found  to  be  nearly  correspondent  with 
that  of  the  strong  waters  which  had  been  on  the 
kiere  and  in  the  cooler.  The  fe.-n;entation  o*  the 
worts  was  produced  by  means  of  yeait,  and  -.vm 
in  genetal  so  contnved  as  to  be  apparently  kc]'i 
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up  for  the  full  time  allowed  by  law  (six  days) : 
he  has,  however,  usually  had  his  wash  ready  for 
the  ilill  in  twenty-four  hours  from  t)ie  time  in 
which  it  was  set.  Backs  are  renewed  in  two 
ways;  either  by  additions  made  to  them  from 
oilier  backs  in  the  distillery,  each  supplying  a 
certain  portion  of  wash  to  the  back  wliicti  is  next 
before  it  in  the  order  of  femientution,  while  the 
newest  and  least  fermented  wash  is  replenished 
by  worts,  or,  when  the  fcnnentation  is  clown,  by 
an  entire  substitution  of  worts.  He  has  ordina- 
rily, in  the  course  of  work,  charced  a  50O  gallon 
still  .with  wash,  and  run  it  olf  in  twenty  to 
twenty-three  nimutes:  he  has  seen  a  1000  gallon 
still  charged  and  worked  off  in  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  minutes.  He  understands  that  it  is  now 
the  practice  of  some  distillers,  to  heat  the  wash 
nearly  to  the  slate  of  boiling  before  the  still  is 
charged  with  it;  by  which  means  he  believes 
the  process  to  be  accelerated  by  three  or  four 
minutes.  He  has  seen  a  1000  gallon  still  charged 
with  singlings,  and  worked  oflT  in  from  forty  to 
fifty  minutes,  and  tliinkj  a  500  gallon  still  re- 
quires nearly  an  equal  time.  FeiuU  from  pot- 
lUe  (the  name  given  to  completely  fermented 
wash)  usually  are  run  off  in  from  six  to  seven 
minutes ;  maJcjng  allowance  for  every  dehiy, 
about  six  charges  of  spirits  may  be  run  off  from 
a  still  of  500  gallons'  contents,  each  charge  esti- 
matc-d  at  l.'iO  gallons.    The  feints  were  always 

fiut  back  into  the  pot-ule  receiver ;  twenty  gal- 
ons  of  feints  is  the  usual  quantity  run  from  a 
500  gallon  still  charged  with  singlings ;  he 
thinks  there  is  more  spirit  extracted  from  feints 
thaii  from  pot-ale ;  there  was  no  delay  between 
one  charge  of  (Kit-ale  and  another,  or  between 
one  of  singlings  and  another ;  the  still  could  be 
cleansed  in  less  tlian  a  minute;  it  very  rarely 
occurred  that  the  ordinary  accidents  which  hap- 
(leiied  to  the  still  delayed  the  work  to  any  con- 
siderable degree.  Tlie  still  is  never  charged 
with  wash  beyond  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
still,  nor  witli  linglings  beyond  alK>ul  four-fifths, 
exclusive  of  the  head.  The  estimated  produce 
(according  to  which  the  duty  may  be  cnarged) 
is  one  gallon  of  singliiigs  from  three  gallons  of 
wash,  and  one  gallon  of  spirits  from  three  gal- 
lons of  singlinifs,  but  it  is  very  frequently  some- 
what more.  Previous  to  the  regulation  (of  Ex- 
cise) which  took  [iluce  in  .hine,  lfllX>,  from  a 
still  of  540  gallons,  which  is  charged  with  2075 
gallons  of  spirits  weekly,  lie  hag  frequently 
drawn  530  gallons  in  one  week,  and  thinks  500 
gallons  to  be  a  fair  average.  He  usually  made 
spirits  about  fourteen  per  cent,  above  proof,  by 
Saunders's  hydrometer.  Spirits  exported  by  him 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  above  proof  by 
Saunders'  and  Hyatt's  hydrometer,  were  cluu^^ed 
in  Ix>ndon  at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  gal- 
lons per  cent.  Before  he  sent  them  to  the  cus- 
tom-nouse,  he  either  reduced  them  with  water, 
or  drew  them  at  that  strength  IVom  the  still.  To 
every  six  gallons  of  strong  spirits,  one  gallon  of 
water  was  added  in  the  distillery,  which  reduced 
them  to  die  strength  usual  for  exportation.  The 
reduced  spirits  are  permitted  to  the  king's  ware- 
bouses,  and  the  distiller  given  a  credit  for  a  de- 
crease of  stock  equal  to  the  quantity  so  permit- 
led  ;  by  these  means  he  lus  uiic  gallon  ol  private 
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■pinls  to  dispose  of  for  every  mBm<|i 
mixed  with   the  spirits  exported;  MUm 
the  distiller  draws  back  the  allowance  fim* 
lieu  of  the  malt-duty  on   every  gallon  <4  ^ 
added  :  when  he  warehoused  spirits  wid  Ik* 
tentinn  of  afterwards  usin»;  them  for  hatm  tm 
sumption,  he  left  them  at  tlieir  foU  ttf«ti^' 

The  absence  of  improvement  in  t)ie  pi  onus* 

distillation,  as  well  as  in  die  apparatus  far  dW 

ing  it,  iu  this  country,  may  be  chiefly  tnoid  to  tl 

shackles  which  have  proceeded  froni  tlie  Mfill 

tions  of  excise,  adopted  and   enforced  fc*  ti 

protection  of  the  revenue.     Whether  those  npi 

lations  may  have  beeo  indispemably  i    ,    ' 

that  end,  is,  perhaps,  Tery  qiiestionalile; 

is  quite  certain  that  they  hare  had  the  i 

restraining  those  extensive  improremcBti  i 

branch  of  science  and  business,  whidi  htfc  M 

almost  universally  accomplished,  where  Um  M 

venlive  genius  of  our  countrymen  hae  tad  ii 

scope  in  the  application  of  ita  powentepndtM 

results.     This  is  especially  risible  on  a  oob|M 

son  of  the  means  employed  in  France  for  tkea 

ptovement  of  this  branch.     With  an  unhHM 

supply  of  the  grape,  a  material  ceitainir  ota 

lated  to  afford  one  of  the  finest  spirits.  My  ■! 

enabled,  almost  at  will,  to  effect  such  uayma 

Bents  in  its  quality  as  result   from  chaifto  ■ 

process,  and  the  adoption  of  superior appuM 

since,  although  in  some  respects  under  enti 

revenue  regulations,  they  are  not  eoforeei  ■  I 

manner  calculated  to  prejudice  the  emam  4 

ulent,  whether  mechanically  or  chcBied^^ 

plied  to  the  art.  I 

In  the  English  langua^re,  too,  there  mhiI 

uxists  a  treatise  of  any  value  on  ihM  ntjett 

and  tliat  which  has  been  published  is  UUlt  aM^ 

than  translaticMis  from  works  in  the  Fmak  taj 

guage.  There  the  scientific  inrestigatioM  of  M 

men  as   Lavoisier,   Chnptal,   (>ay   LioaMv  ■! 

Tlienard,  have  laid  a  sure  foundatjoofarltavi| 

practical  illustrations  of  Macquer,  " 

Dubuisson,  and  others  of  less  note, 

sent  forth  to  the  world  the  result  of  thitr  W**^ 

With  names  as  high  on  the  list  of  soeMfl 

our    countrymen    Oary,   WooUasMa,    Dita 

Henry,  Thomson,  Ure,  and  Black, and  viiktiii 

of  the  most  important  departments  d  itaMS 

distillation,  up  to  the  point  of  iermmmB0t,l 

well  understood,  and  as  extensively  pndwAl 

in  France,  the  paucity  of  informatioa  «m  Asal 

ject  generally,  in  this  country,  is  sol  •  iHlltiM 

prising.     The  French  disidlers  ha«e  hno^t 

notice  several  stills  of  cnirious  eonatracttM^^ 

have  had  for  their  object  the  aaring  d  tMMi  4 

fuel,  and  the  production  of  a  spirit  of  laCl 

strength  and  good  quality.  Id  some  irf^lhiM  f 

petual  distillation  has  been  aimed  at,  but  ittaS 

oe  said  with  svccvs*.     Indeed,  it  is  difleafe; 

conceive  that  the  elements  to  be  cuaveiwd,  I 

tlie  practice  necessary  for  their  convensoa,  i 

be  so  nicely  combined  and  adjosted  m  to  ^ 

about  such  a  result,  witlinut  a  moat  alabanMI 

expensive  series  of  machinary  and  ?«Mlk(MI 

in   themselves,  i>ot   easy  of  mana^aoNM;  I 

risk  of  considentblc  h^  ti 

-"■•"'■ '■•■ '  •TT»f4»i| 

-TCMdMi 
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h  iMtd  lo  be  i-oming  into  extensive  use,  and  to 

vospnie  all  lite  adTsotsigvs  of  [lerpetual  distilla- 

tioD  wilboat  Its  dixadTuiiages ;  uniting  moderate 

«m  tlie  employment  alike  of  a  sini;le  vessel  and 

'   kWgli  operation,  and  the  most  perfect  facility 

itmua^trntnt,  with  great  economy  of  time,  fuel, 

.'talMhtr  ileow  of  expense ;  and,  which  must  be 

J  object  with  all  distilleti,  with  the  pro- 

I  of  a  6ne  and  potent  spirit.     It  has  been 

■  by  two  French  gentlemen,  M.  AI6gre, 

I II.  SaiDtmaic;  and  is  patented  in  thiicoun- 

t>7  u  ttie  name  of  the  latter. 

Ob  a  view  of  tlic  plans  and  descriptions  of 

.  j^ii  appaiatiis,  there  seeim  little  reason  to  doubt 

>  <Ai  jwwvn  and  adranta^es,  as  described  ;  and, 

ling  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  with  regard 

powers  as  proved  in  practice,  the  inven- 

I  ii  eotilled  to  great  praise ;  and  must  iefTect 

■  extensive  revolution  in  dijtillalloii,  both  in  this 

Dtry  and  in  its  colonies. 

plate  of  Distillation  presents  a  leriei 

ar«s,  exhibiting  the  construction  and  prac- 

I  opention  of  this  interesting  combination  of 

~  and  mechanical  power. 

1    represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  still, 

•ni  »t»   fiimace,  and  an  elevation  or  outside  view 

*t  the  ref  ngcrator,  or  worm  tub.    Figs.  2,  3,  and 

4,  are  plaii'^  nf  three  portions  of  the  still.     F"ig.  5 

^  •  pe«"*  jj«cii\e  view  of  one  of  the  double  lubes 

•*  pipe».      Fig.  6  is  an  elevation  of  its  front  ex- 

,  IMMM-,  a«Bd  fig.  7  is  an  elevation  of  its  back  ex- 

ar. 

FlOCKE  I. 

r'PLAccorFi7itiiAce,  above  which 

.i. 

...  .  Ki-PLRS  or  Boilers,  surmounting 

T,  coastituling  the  apparatus  or  still,  in 

<<r  a  culuiiin  or  cylinder,  and  numbered 

I   coppers  or  compartments 

"^W  P»*» :  y  flandies  and  bolts. 

-i^."  f^i«-Ji.  ti|{.0  iudZjiOrEsisosor  M«ifUOLrs. 

1*2*  J'   <^  >oseJ  by  screw  boxes,  or  otherwise,  cal- 

jJjjZ'**'*      "hen  the  still  it  of  large  diameter,  to 

\  M  t^'-r    ^     person  into  the  several  coppers.   No. 

j  n,^ '    "Vjr  the  purpose   of  cleaning  or  repairing 

'    I       •    *^^  «,  when  on  a  smaller  icale,  intended  to 
J  ,'    "*        "{■crson's  ami  for  the  same  object. 

UTLRioa  Vi:»>r.L,  or   intlbmeoiate 

-  iABoca,  surrounding  the  upper  compart- 

«he  still ;  and  calculated   to  conuin  a 

^     of  wash  equal  to  the  proper  charge  of 

^  *  ippLT  Ptrt  communicating  from  the  ge- 

uli  charger,  or  vessel  coutaining  the 
.  .  ^*  be  distilled,  lo  the  extenor  vessel  D  ; 
**'*•  **tibcd  with  a  cock  for  the  purpose  of 
cj*^  Vhe  waA  into  that  vessel. 
."•  ^^  Ploc.  or  Valve  fixed  in  the  head  of  a 
Y3*  ^_**iuding  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  D 
"•""j*^^  lower  part  of  the  copper,  7  ;  which  plug 
**  Jr^^  ••  riiaei  by  the  aid  of 
Tdiun^^  L«v»»  A»t>  FiiLCRUM  for  the  purpose 
^T*^k«ifiiij  the  wash  contiiined  in  the  vesiwl  D 
rT;  from  whence,  »s  it  reaches  the 
voddfttie  pi(ics  II,  it  flows  down  from 
,-^_  **_  to  capper,  until  it  reaches  No.  i ;  a  quan- 
I  .^*»«g  displaced  from  th«  surface  of  the  liquor 
gJ**'^  eoppcr  «qual  to  that  which  it  thrown  in 
*^$  copper  DCjtt  above. 


A.  T"  -  t 
farm 


H.  Five  Pipes,  communicating  from  the  cop- 
per, fig.  7  to  fig.  0,  and  so  on  in  succession,  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  down  to  fig.  2,  extending  from 
the  level  of  the  wash  in  one  copper,  marked  by 
dottol  lines  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
below,  in  order  to  displace  the  warmest  liquor, 
as  shown  in  the  description  of  G. 

I.  (Vide  figs.  6  and  7), Six  Pipes  furnished 
wiTD  Cocks,  communicating  respectively  from 
one  copper  to  that  next  below,  by  which  all  the 
wash  in  the  several  coppera,  from  fig.  7  down- 
wards, may  be  conveyed  into  the  lower  coppers, 
and  finally  drawn  off  from  the  lowest  vessel. 

K.  (Vide  figs.  6  and  7),  Small  Trial  Cocu 
IN  Coppers  1  and  2,  which,  on  being  turned, 
indicate  when  those  coppers  are  charged  to  tlie 
proper  height,  as  denotea  by  the  dotted  lines  on 
the  same  level  as  these  cocks.  They  serve  also 
as  valves  to  admit  air  when  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off.  A  similar  cock  is  likewise  placed  in  copper, 
fig.  3,  for  the  purpose  last  mentioned. 

■L.  (Vide  ng.  6),  A  small  Proof  Cock, 
placed  vertically  near  the  roof  of  the  copper,  No. 
1,  which,  on  being  turned,  determines  by  the 
application  of  a  lighted  taper  or  candle,  whether 
or  not  there  remains  any  portion  of  alcohol  in 
this  copper  or  boiler. 

M.  A  Discharge  Pipe  akdCoce  lo  carry  off 
the  spent  wash  from  the  copper,  fig.  1,  when  the 
spirit  has  distilled  from  it.  This  cock  discharge* 
down  to  about  one  inch  above  the  crown,  or 
highest  part  of  the  copper;  and,  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  necessary  lo  damp  the  fire  when  it  is 
opened. 

N.  A  Second  Discharge  Pipe  and  Cock  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom,  whioh  carries 
off  the  whole  contents  of  the  copper ;  and,  when 
opened,  will  generally  require  the  fire  to  be 
damped,  to  prevent  burning  the  bottom. 

O.  Ten  Double  Tubes  or  Pipt^,  of  which 
five  are  fixed  on  the  roof  of  copper  1,  and  five 
on  that  of  2.  These  pipes  are  closed  at  the  top, 
and  have  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ner, communicating  with  tne  outer  one.  The 
vapor  produced  from  the  wash  in  copper  1, 
passes  through  the  five  double  tubes  on  the  roof 
of  that  coppei  into  the  copper  2,  by  rising  up 
the  inner  tubes,  passing  therefrom  through  the 
openings  at  the  upper  part  thereof,  and  descending 
down  the  outer  tuDes,  discharging  itself  into  the 
liquid  in  copjier  No.  2,  where  it  becomes  con- 
densed. In  like  manner  the  vapor  produced  in 
the  last  mentioned  copper  passes  up  the  double 
tubes  on  the  roof  thereof,  into  the  copper  fi'f,  3. 
(For  a  better  description  of  these  double  tubes, 
vide  the  perspective  view  of  one  of  them  in  fig. 
5 ;  and  for  the  plan  of  the  coppeis  containing 
them,  vide  fig.  4,  and  their  respecuve  explanations 
given  below). 

P.  Five  Semispherical  Vessels  or  Domes 
(in  French,  Calottes),  constructed  upon,  and 
tightly  jointed  lo,  the  centres  of  the  roofs  of  the 
several  coppers,  No.  3  to  7,  botli  inclusive. 
These  domes,  except  the  highest,  are  surrounded 
with  wash  ;  but  have  internal  communication 
only  with  each  other,  by  mean*  of  pipes  fixed  on 
their  centres,  which  nass  into  the  pipes  Q,  next 
described. 

Q.  Five  DocBLETmis  or  Pipes  (of  the  tame 
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kind  u  those  muked  O.),  which  are  tightly  fixed 
on  the  centres  of  the  rooi^  of  the  coppers  Noi.  2 
to  7,  and  stand  within  the  domes  last  described. 
Therapordncribed  abo^e  (())  U>  hare  reached 
the  copper  No.  3,  becomes  condensed  in  the 
wash  contained  therein.  The  rapor  generated  in 
this  copper  passes  through  the  double  tube  Q 
into  the  dotne  which  encloses  it,  and  so  in  suc- 
cession, through  the  several  tubes  and  domes 
aboTe,  until  it  reaches  the  dome  on  the  roof  of 
the  copper  No.  7,  where  it  finally  passes  off  into 

R.  A  LARGE  Pipe,  which  conveys  it  to 

S.  AWonM  TirBjOrREFBiGEKATOB  (of  which 
an  elevation  or  outside  view  only  is  given  in 
the  drawing),  ttirough 

T.  A  Worm  contained  therein ;  and  runs  it 
off  as  alcohol,  at  the  bottom  thereof  into 

U.  A  Spirit  Ueceiveb.  (For  the  plan  of 
the  copiiers  containing  the  domes  P,  and  double 
tabes  Q,  above  described,  as  well  as  the  reversed 
double  tubes  V,  and  the  safety  pipes  W,  both 
hereafter  described,  vide  fig.  4,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  it  given  below). 

V.  Five  Reversed  or  descending  Double 
Tubes  or  Pipes  (constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  already  described,  but  of  smaller 
diameter),  which  are  suspended,  reversed,  from 
the  roofs  of  the  several  coppers  from  No.  7,  down 
to  No.  3,  both  inclusive.  Of  these  reversed 
tubes  the  four  uppermost  pass  through  the  domes 
P,  to  which  they  are  tightly  fixed  ;  and  they  serve 
to  return  to  the  lower  domes  in  succession,  the 
phlegms,  or  such  results  of  tne  vapor,  in  a  liquid 
ibrm,  as  may  have  been  condensed  in  its  passage 
upwards  through  these  several  domes.  These 
pnlegms,  or  eondensed  liquids,  are  partially  re- 
distilled in  their  progress;  and  the  remainder 
pass  through  the  fifth,  or  lowest,  of  these  reversed 
tubes,  into  the  copper  No.  3,  where  they  become 
mixe<l  with  the  wash  contained  therein,  and  are 
again  distilled  with  it. 

W.  FouK  Safety  I'ii'es,  fixed  in  the  roofs  of 
the  several  coppers,  Nos.  4,  5,  ti,  and  7,  which 
are  intended  to  carry  off  such  vapor  as  may  rise 
from  the  wiish  in  tliose  coppers,  and  terminate  in 

X.  A  Pipe,  which  passes  on  to  tliu  worin-tub 
or  refriijerator  S,  and  by  a  scpiinite  worm 

Y.  of  two  or  three  coils  only,  runs  off  the 
small  portion  of  spirit  it  produces  into  the  ipirit- 
receiver  U. 

Z.  A  Pipe  communicating  between  coppers 
No.  1  and  3,  liaving  its  upper  end  carried  about 
♦bur  inches  above  the  level  of  tlie  liquor  in  cop- 
per No.  2,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  increase  of  its 
volume  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapot  which 
passes  into  it  from  the  cop|)or  No.  1  by  the  tubes 
().  It  also  serves  to  return  from  copper  No.  2 
to  the  lower  part  of  No.  1  whatever  liquor  may 
pa.ss  up  the  tul)es  (),  by  any  sudden  or  excessive 
action  of  the  fire 

Figure  II. 

o.  A  Pipe  and  CorK  for  the  supply  of  cold 
water  into  tl-.u  copper  No.  0,  for  the  purpose  of 
ailditionul  condensation  when  the  spirit  is  re- 
<piired  of  hinh  pioof. 

h.  A  WiML  I'liT,  lixeil  mar  the  top  of  the 
up{>erinost  cop|iri  No.  H,  to  tairy  oil'  ll\e  licated 


water  firom  the  ntftcc^  Id  piopartiou  as  Ikffi 
a  furnishes  cold  water. 

e.  A  PiPEjixD  Cock  ptaesd  in  the  boiuarf 
the  copper  No.  8,  for  tne  poipoae  of  eobnb 
drawing  off,  at  pleaauce,  the  water  which  sij 
have  been  employed  for  addititmal  condensatioa. 

d.  A  Pipe  and  Coce  hf  whidbasueugf 
water  may  be  thrown  ioto  the  veaiel  D,  lad 
thence  conveyed,  by  the  valre  or  plug  F,aat 
pipes  I  or  H,  into  the  lowest  reswls,  ellwrtB 
ue  used  as  an  occasional  condeDsiog  pawa,at 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  still. 

e.  A  Pipe  and  Cock,  by  whiA  a  stream  rf 
clear  water  may  be  thrown  into  the  oppermoiid 
tiie  domes  P,  and  thence  deKcnd  uuougli  te 
other  domes  below,  in  ordei  to  deanie  iha 
from  impurities. 

B:  H,  Plan  of  the  copper  B.  8,  as  show*  a 
section  in  fig.  1. 

D.  PUn  of  the  exterior  vessel  D,  fig.  1. 

E.  Plan  of  the  charging  pipe  E,  fig.  1. 

F.  Plan  of  the  valve  or  plug  F,  fig.  1. 

G.  Plan  of  the  lever  or  fulcrum  G,  fig.  1. 
P.  Plan  of  the  dome  P,  fig.  1. 

R.  Plan  of  the  pipe  R,  fig.  1. 
X.  Plan  of  the  pipe  X,  fig.  1. 

Figure  III. 

(Referred  to  above,  after  the  explanation  of  6i 
spirit  pipe  T,  fig.  1.) 

B.  Plan  of  the  Coppers  or  Boilers  Ina 
B,  No.  4  to  7,  as  shown  in  section  in  fig.  I. 

II.  Plan  of  the  Pipes  H,  fig.  1,  thioiiei 
which  the  liquor  flows  from  copper  to  taffa 
from  No.  7  to  No.  2,  as  it  is  dupbeed  by  iW 
discharge  from  vessel  D. 

P.  Plan  of  the  Domes  or  semispherical  nv 
sels  P,  fig.  1,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  each  copper 

Q.  Plan  OF  the  Doublf.  Ascr.sniM- T^ti' 
OR  PUTS  ti,  fig.  1,  fixed  upon  the  centrt  uf  r 
domes  1*. 

V.  Plan  or  the  Doibi.e  REvr.R'SEr.  •■?.  I> - 
SCENDING  Tiiir.'i  or  Pipts  V,  (r^.  I.  thru-." 
which  the  liquor  produced  by  condeun:.';  ' 
the  vapor  in  its  passage  through  the  doRif,  r-..  •. 
back  into  copper  No.  3. 

\V.  Plan  of  the  Sah.ty  Vim  W.  f,:  ', 
fixed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  coppers  from  \  •  '< 
upwards,  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  off  llie  l.~ 
vapor  generated  in  those  coppers. 

1' I 'J  I- HE  IV. 

(Referred  to  above,  after  the  expl.m;i'.iin  .f  ;  i 
double  tubes  or  pipes  <  >,  ti^.  1 . 

n.  Pi.AS  OF  THE  Two  (■|ilTrr.<'  oi.  I!'-  •'• 
B,  Nos.  2  and  3,  as  shown  in  Mctmn  in  •',.  : 

O.  Plan  oi    hie   Five    Doii.ir   Ti  :•  - 
Pipes  (),  fig.  I,  .standing  within  the  ii>ji]«  :,  N 
2  and  3  respectively,  but  lixed  tij:liily  u;  ■••  : 
roofs  of  the   copi^ers    Ni>s.   1    and   i;   t  r  • .. 
which  the  vapor  [Kisses  from   copper  N  ■; 
No.  2,  ami  from  No.  2  to  No.  3. 

II  and  Z.  Pla.v  or  the  I'lrts  11  .in  1  /,   ;  ' 
passing  through  the  roofs  of  the  copp.  r-  N  • 
and  2.    The  pipe  II  extends  from  the  luji;'  :  .• 
in  copper  No.  3  to  nearly  the  bottom  oi  N 
and  tile  pipe  Z  extends  from  al>oiit  four  ;.i. 
above  the  liquor  level  in  No.  2  to  iua:l>  t'l.  i  ' 
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'est  copper;  ••  Aown  in  section 

FiGDRE  V. 

npectiTe,oa  an  increased  scale, 
}<)  or  0,^.1. 

FlOUBE  VI. 

t  deration  of  the  still,  as  fixed, 
node  of  putting  together  the  dif- 
tments,  constituting  the  sereral 
1  to  8,  in  fig.  1,  which  are  secured 
I  bolts. 
E-PLACE  OR  Furnace  as  showm  in 

HiRioR  or  THE  Vessel  D,  fig.  1. 
'o  OR  Valve  F,  fig.  1,  with  its 

the  wash  from  the  vessel  D  to 

7. 

.-ER    AND   FVLCRIIH  G,   fig.  1,  by 

>  or  plug  F  is  raised,  to  discharge 
f  the  vessel  D  into  the  copper 

c  OR  Opeking  C,  fig.  1,  for  the 
described.  This  figure  only  re- 
thc  copper  No.  7;  the  remainder 

r.7. 

.  Pipe  I,  fig.  1,  for  the  purpose  of 

vfosh  from  one  copper  to  another. 

f  represents  that  communicating 

0.  2  to  No.  1 ;  the  remainder  are 

'rial  or  Gai/oe  Cock,  K,  fig.  1, 
he  wash  is  char<;ed  to  the  proper 
I  admit  air  when  the  liquor  is 
his  figure  only  exhibits  that  in 
e  in  Nos.  2,  and  3,  are  shown  in 

anor  Cock,  L,  fig.  1,  to  deter- 
)pli(.''.ttion  of  a  llglit,  when  all  the 
llled    fruni   thu   wash   in   copper 

lABOE  Pipe  and  Coce,  M,  fig.  1. 
:  of  discharging  the  wash  above 
ighe^t  part  of  the  copper. 
D  DisciiABOR  Pipe  and  Cock, 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the 

FiCVRE  VII. 

!k  elevation  of  the  still,  as  fixed, 
manner  in  which  the  several  re- 

1,  manholes  C,  and  cocks  K,  re- 
nol  shown  in  fii;.  No.  6,  are  ar- 
petition  of  tlie  description  being 
eccssary.  Tlic  lowest  manhole  in 
IS  of  a  form  difl'ercnl  from  tlie 
on  a  scale  to  admit  a  person  in- 
fer the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 

ily  part  exposed  to  the  action  of 
pper  ones  arc  of  sufficient  dimcn- 
i  person's  arm  to  clean  the  cop- 
en  the  diameter  exceeds  materi- 
he  present  view  (which  is  in  the 
et  two  inchcf)  it  is  necessary  to 
nholeit,  the  sume  m  that  in  the 
to  admit  a  jtcrson  into  them  all. 
of  all  tlic  pipes,  cocLs,  and  inan- 
at  by  means  uf  a  spiral  staircojc, 


which  makes  a  half  revolatioa  of  the  ititt,  am)  is 
genenlly  made  of  cast  iron. 

In  this  figure  the  various  water  pipes,  de- 
scribed in  fig.  No.  3,  are  not  shown ;  as  they 
could  only  be  represented  in  a  very  indistinct 
way.  For  the  same  reason  the  discharge  pipes 
M  and  N  are  not  repeated ;  and  the  chimney  is 
omitted,  which  woula  have  given  the  figure  an 
additional  appearance  of  confiiaion ;  and  is  not 
necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.  The  foregoing 
explanations  have  the  advantage  of  being  per- 
fectly clear  and  intelligible,  a  quality  not  com- 
mon to  descriptions  of  a  mechanical  nature ; 
which  are  usually  more  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hensioii  of  scientific,  than  to  the  understanding 
M  ordinary  readers.  Although  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  the 
separate  uses  of  each  are  well  defined,  the  ge- 
neral effiect  of  the  whole  combination  is  left  un- 
explained. It  may  therefore  be  necessary  ti>  give 
an  idea  of  the  prindptes  on  which  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derivisd  from  it  are  founded. 

The  eight  coppers,  placed  one  upon  the  otiier, 
of  whidi  the  seven  lowest  are  intended  to  hold 
the  wash,  and  the  upper  one  to  receive  water, — ' 
distil  in  the  fallowing  manner : — 

The  first  three,  of  which  the  second  and  third 
alone  are  intersected  by  tlie  double  pipes,  distil 
almost  at  the  same  time.  The  lowest,  only, 
being  submitted  to  the  immediate  action  of  the 
fire,  is,  consequently,  the  first  whose  wash  enters 
into  a  boiling  state.  The  vapor  penetrates  into 
tlie  second,  passing  through  the  wash  which  is 
contained  in  it,  by  means  of  the  above  mentioned 
pipes,  and  is  there  condensed,  yielding  up  its 
caloric  to  that  liquid,  which  is  thereby  quickly 
brought  into  a  lK>iling  state;  the  vapor  whicn 
proceeds  from  the  wash  in  the  second  boiler 
passes  into  the  third,  producing  the  same  effects 
as  in  the  preceding.  The  new  vapor,  necessa- 
rily stronger  than  the  first,  rises  and  passes  into 
the  fourth,  where  it  is  received  under  a  semi- 
spherical  dome  (or  calotte),  which  prevents  it 
from  communicating  directly  with  the  cold  wash 
contained  in  that  copper. 

On  arriving  in  this  dome  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  the  most  watery  portion  of  the  vapor  is 
there  condensed,  giving  up  its  caloric,  which 
contributes  to  heat  the  wash  that  surrounds  the 
dome.  The  most  spirituous  |)art,  which  passes 
into  the  dome  of  the  fifth  copper,  experiences 
the  same  effect  oo  coming  in  contact  with  a 
cold  body.  The  same  operation  takes  place  from 
one  dome  to  anotlier  up  to  the  last.  As  the  vapor 
which  ri<ie»  is  exposed  lo  a  cold  temperature  it 
is  condensetl,  ceiling  its  caloric ;  and  it  is  after 
a  succession  of  sufficient  condensations,  that  the 
spirit  is  divested  of  all  weak  and  watery  particles, 
which,  thus  liquefied,  return  from  one  dome  to 
another,  being  partially  re-distilled  in  their  pro- 
gress, according  to  their  degree  of  gravity,  until 
the  least  spirituous  reaches  the  third  copper, 
there  to  undergo  a  new  distillation.  It  has 
been  observed  tliat  tlie  upper  copper  is  reserved 
to  contain  cold  water;  it  is  by  this  means,  and 
by  renewing  this  water,  keeping  it  in  a  higher  or 
lower  temperature,  according  to  circumstances, 
th;it  the  distiller  can  obtain  the  spirit  at  the 
strength  he  desires.  , 
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To  exnUin  by  what  physical  law  the  watery 
rapor  is  Forced  to  return  from  dome  to  dome  to 
the  third  copper,  and  is  there  found  totally  se- 
parated from  the  alcohol,  which  arrives  at  tlie 
worm  piire  and  free  from  any  empyrenma,  we 
ihall  call  to  mind  what  all  chemists  and  distil- 
len  are,  doubtless,  aware  of.  It  is  known  that 
water  cannot  boil  under  a  heal  of  212"  of  Fah- 
renheit;  while  alcohol  tioils  at  about  173°.  It 
ii  evident,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  watery 
mnd  alcoholic  vapors  rise,  and  are  successively 
received  in  one  or  more  atmospheres  of  from 
174°  to  190°  or  200°,  the  watery  vapor  becomes 
separated  from  the  alcoholic,  and  is  condensed ; 
and  the  last,  only,  posses  out,  and  is  received  at 
the  desired  strength  ;  care  beine  taken  to  regu- 
late profjerlv  the  temperature  of  the  water  con- 
tained iti  ifie  uppermost  copper,  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  strongest  and  most  alcoholic  vapor 
before  it  parses  into  the  worm. 

It  m.iy  be  affirmed  that  the  advantages  of  this 
apparatus  are  the  ({rcatest  thiit  have,  a&  yet,  been 
obtained.  There  is  a  great  econotny  in  fuel,  as 
well  from  tlie  small  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  tlie  fire,  and  productive  cmplDvmenl  of  every 
portion  of  the  caloric,  as  by  the  simplicity  and 
rapidity  of  the  operation.  Tn  llio  savmg  of  fuel 
we  shall  shortly  ailvert  more  particularly.  It 
will  lie  ]ier(*ived  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
■pirit  is  distilled  by  vapor;  and  it  is,  conse- 
quently, much  purer  than  that  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  aiiparatus.  It  is  to  the  immediate 
contact  with  the  fire  of  the  material  to  be  dis- 
tilled, that  distillers  owe  the  greater  porlion  of 
those  injurious  flavors  and  qualities  with  which 
spirits  are  frequently  impregnated.  Those  bad 
flavors  are  acquired  chiefly  by  the  length  of  time 
tliat  the  wash  remains  exposed  on  the  bottom  of 
tlie  still ;  for  during  the  period  requisite  to  bring 
it  up  from  the  cold  state  to  that  of  ebullition,  at 
which  distillation  commences,  deposits  of  the 
heavier  particles  contained  in  the  wash  are  made 
on  tlie  bottom,  which,  being  rather  absorbents 
than  conductors,  prevent  that  constant  and  uni- 
form Imiismissiun  of  caloric  which  is  essential  to 
good  and  pure  distillation.  It  is  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  a[iplicution  of  fire  that  this  eSl'ct  it 
mainly  produced  ;  for,  as  the  wa^li  approaches  a 
slate  of  ebullition,  the  struggles,  to  reach  the  sur- 
£ice,  of  those  parts  of  the  wash  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  caloric,  and  consequently  decreased 
ill  gravity,  and  which,  iu  the  hrst  instance,  are 
slug<4i$ii  in  their  motion,  gradually  bring  the 
mass  into  a  statu  of  ebullitiou,  which  counter- 
acts llie  tendency  to  bum,  or  otherwise  acquire 
injurious  flavor.  Unce  arrrived  at  the  boiling 
p«)inl,  the  nsk  of  this  evil  is  almost  entirely  re- 
moved. But  as,  on  the  common  principle  of 
distillation,  the  still  is  every  time  cnargcd  with 
cold  wash,  so  every  distilla'iou  is  equally  exposed 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  evil. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  M.  Saiitt- 
roarc't  still  to  have  eti'eclually  provided  a,^ainst 
this  disadvantage.  In  his  appanitus,  only  tlir 
first  charge  of  die  lowest  copjiCr  it  entirely  dis- 
tilled by  the  direct  action  of  the  lire.  The 
aqueousand  alcoholic  vaiior^,  which  nsc  together, 
on  arriviiu;  in  the  second  copper,  become  nii\ed 
« itii  tlte  woih  contained  iu  it  and  are  rc-distillud 


before  they  pass  into  the  tliird  copfw.    Al 
distillation  takes  place  in  that  coppa  M< I 
passes  under  the  correcting  influence  of  d^ 
ceeding  vessels.    Thus  he  eflecti  out  f 
by  fire,  which  is  immediately  i 
vapor   distillations;   and,  lubioqa 
purifying  processes,  which  divest  the  i 
Its  impurities;  and  it  conies  over,  il( 
tion,  of  the  strength  uf  thirty-6v«  p«| 
proof,  according  to  Sikes's  hydromckt,! 
the  Excise  and  English  dislillera;  i ' 
Talent  to  bubble  seventeen  or  eitlttMl  ii) 
commerce  of  the  West  India  Planter, odd 
-870  of  the  specific   gravity  of  cheoali, 
strength  at  which  iM.  S.^intmarc  bimgi  «w| 
spirit  by  a  still  of  eight  compsriincnmitli 
to  thirty-live  or  forty  per  <■•  i  'f;l 

being  the  highest  degree   -  ^| 

purposes  of  commerce.     Uui,  uj  u.t 
two  or  three  more  coppers  or  cotnpan 
his  still,  he  would  succeed  in  nlilauugi 
o^icration,  the  pure  alcohol  of  ihec 
gravity  of  -820  or  -825. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  only  the  6iti 
of  the  lowest  copper  is  entirely  distillid||| 
direct  action  of  the  lire;   au<I   lliat  a  Air 
portion   of    a   distillation,    Imwever 
which  is  exposed  to  the  injury  of  buminj 
making  the  first  charge  of   the   lowm 
water,  instead  of  wash,  even  t-'u^  < 
be  totally  avoided;  since  the  wj 
healed,  comes  down  invariably   " 
copper  in  a  boiling  state  ;  and  d ' 
time  tJiat  it  remains  there,  being  1^.,.  . 
slant  state  of  ebullition,  it  it  not  subj.^.! 
disadvantage  of  burning. 

We  speak  of  the  shortness  of  i 
which  the  wash  remains  in  thr 
As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  spH> 
from  the  lowest  copper,  which  i- 
application  of  a  hght  to  the 
cock  L,  fig.  6,  already  described,  t 
charged  from  that  copper  and  the  cu^'i  ' 
muiiicating  from  copper  No.  2  t»  ^» 
immediately  opened,  which  diichu^l 
contents  of  No.  t  into  No.  t,  wilJ 
suspending  the  distillation,  t"  •^^^■•' « 
the  wash  drawn  from  co['; 
tainod  in  the  vessel  D  is  ili  „ 
the  valve  or  plug  F  by  means  of  tbt 
fulcrum  G,  which  displaces  the  niM 
down  the  pipes  H,  until  the  copper  ! 
plenished.  A  fresh  eharije  of  wmIi  1 
drawn  by  the  pipe  K  into  the  vessrl  D,  > 
the  next  supply. 

It  is  eajy  to  conceive,  that,  when  ilt«J 
per  has  furnished  all  the  alcohol  it  < 
wash   of  the  second    is  chiefly  db 
therefore,  when  brought  down  into  I 
copper,  in  a  state  of  ]>erfi.-ci  ehulhti 
far  advanced  in   the  process,  it  na 
short  a  time  iu  contact  with  l!>>'  ftto, 
only  docs  not  acquire  an> 
qucnce,  but  its  perft'ct  dut, 
within  fifteen  or  twraly  mmultj;  lix  i 
the  liquor  being  no  niorr  than  ten  or  I 
ches.     The  pnicess  m '  ■    cttni*' 

infinitum,  or  so  long  i  M)ub«d>>' 

the  still.      The  supply  uiipiacol  traa  ll*< 
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i  copper  hai  been  already  stated  to 
hutly  d»tillt<d;  and  the  quantities  contained 
e  copper  with  tlie  domes  have  acquired  a 
t«Janbl«  decree  of  heat;  graduated  from  a 
below  the  boiling  point  in  copper  No.  4, 
k  to  160°  or  170°  in  copper  No.  7.  In  iin- 
le  the  (-alotic  brouvsht  by  the  rapor  through 
femwi  which  is  continually  renewed,  the 

eiha  fourth  and  succeeding  coppers  becomes 
■Kent  which  contributes  to  divest  tlie  al- 
\  ct  the  watery  parts  that  rite  tvith  it. 
ia  among  the  advanttges  of  this  apparatus, 
Um  coiilinual  and  reinilar  supply  of  vrash. 
Use  gradually  advancing  heat  which  it  ac- 
t  in  the  manner  Just  described,  arc  calcu- 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  those  acci- 
hich  arise  in  distilleries,  chiefly  from  the 
nent  of  the  workmen  employed  :  we 
r  explosion  or  collapsion.  W  hen  a  large 
'  of  liquid,  of  a  turbid  and  heavy  nature, 
in  a  body,  and  subjecte<l  to  the 
1  powerful  fire,  it  happens,  not  uiifre- 
k.  tbal,  before  it  arrives  at  the  boiling 
It  foriM  «  strong  head,  which  fills  the 
I  ibe  upper  part  of  the  still,  and  passes 
I  the  worm ;  and,  on  some  occasions, 
an  explosion  of  tlie  still.  The  same 
(would  follow  the  want  of  a  proper  outlet 
vapor.  But  the  accident  which  more 
ntly  occurs  is  collapsion.  When  a  charge 
sried  off  in  the  common  still,  it  has  fre- 
tSy  bappened,  that  whilst  it  remains  filled 
I  lapor,  •  new  charge  of  cold  wash  is  thrown 
br  distillalion,  or  of  water  far  cleansing, 
last  the  precaution  of  opening  the  man-hole, 
Mnt  Bpenure  in  the  breast  of  the  still,  to 
lit  air.  A  sudden  condens.ition  follows  the 
Imioo  of  the  cold  liquor;  and,  a  vacuum 
^  fonneil,  the  still  iinmedialely  cullapsei. 
Lfainst  liotli  tliese  accidents,  M.  Saintmarc's 
affords  complete  protection.  If  the  wash 
nrr  a  head,  winch  is  only  likely  to  happen 
k  the  lint  charge  of  the  lowest  copper,  (and 
■  inay  be  prevented  by  using  wuli-r  for  the  first 
Ip,  as  lipforc  stated),  it  can  never  penetrate 
Br  than  the  second  copper ;  and  is  imme- 
Iqr  returned  by  the  pi|>e  '/,  into  tiic  lower 
pV  again.  1he  pipes  ()  and  Q  ari;  ample 
iritT  f'f  ''•"  free  pat»v.'e  <>f  vjpor  which  has 
»>  anil  the  Mfi'ly-|)i[)<»  W  e((ually 

n*  I  ^  ^    r>  on  which   lliey  siand,  against 

|>OMibiliiy  of  injury  from   the   k;ener,iti»n  of 
*  open  the  surface  of  the  wasli  lo   those 

•t  the  risk  of  collapsion  the  same  security 

I  exist.     The  liquor  bruUKlit  down  into 

*t  rupper  licing  ulwayn   al  the  lioiline 

^■od  tlwt  in  the  vcisrlt  above  graduated 

poim,    the  discent   from    vessel    to 

MCHDpluhed    without    any    material 

kiallW  tMnpeiature,  which  is  ucIuik  upon 

jhwAedi 


!  domes  ;  and,  consequently, 
ia  aay  important  degree,  changing  the 
t«f  eoadcaartion  which  is  guini;  forward. 
I  obaervalion,  -n  lU  strict  sense,  must  be 
the  copper,  No.  7  ;  where  a  supply  of 
ibiim  introouce^l  frotn  ilir  vessel   I),  of  a 
t  cooaiderabty  lower  than  tliat  already 
I  eopper,  an  additional  condensing 


power  is  acting  in  that  copper  for  a  few  miitutu ; 
and  the  product  in  spirit,  during  that  period, 
will  be  somewhat  diminished  in  quantity,  but  of 
higher  strength.  One  of  the  effects  of  dis<'harging 
the  wash  from  the  vessel  D  into  the  bottom  of 
the  copper  No.  7  is  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
equalisation  of  temperature  takes  place,  by  the 
admixture  of  the  two  bodies,  in  the  act  of  dis- 
placing, by  the  pipe  H,  a  quantity  equal  lo  that 
admitted  from  above.  The  more  immediate  ob- 
ject of  fixing  the  vessel  D  round  the  uppermost 
compartment  of  tlie  still,  rather  tlian  as  a  de- 
tached vessel,  is  also  to  encrease  the  temperature 
of  its  contents,  by  contact,  during  the  period 
occupied  in  working  off  a  charge  below,  with  a 
body  at  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  wash 
which  It  contains.  Qy  the  union  of  these  two 
adt-anla^es.  the  diminution  of  temperature  in 
copper  No.  7,  only  produces  a  slight  effect,  as 
already  observed ;  and  nothing  like  a  vacuum  is, 
or  can  be,  formed  in  consequence ;  which  is  fur- 
ther provided  against  by  the  connexion  of  the 
dome  in  copper  No.  7,  with  tliose  both  below 
and  above :  and,  through  the  latter,  with  the 
large  pipe  leading  to  the  worra-tub.  We  bare 
been  thus  particular  in  detailing  these  parts  of 
the  case,  as  it  is  of  high  importance  in  distille- 
ries to  be  independent  both  of  ignorance  and 
carele3snes5  on  these  points. 

The  first  impression  on  our  minds,  on  a  view 
of  the  drawing  of  the  still,  was  tliat  it  was  com- 
plex in  its  nature  and  construction,  and  must  be 
difficult  to  manage.  It  requires,  however,  but 
little  attention  to  discover  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  self-acting 
as  lo  all  its  interior  arrangements,  and  so  simple 
and  unerring  in  its  principle  and  operation,  that 
any  person,  whether  previously  conversant  with 
distillation  or  not,  will  lie  quite  competent  to  its 
management,  with  a  few  days' practice ;  a  point 
of  great  iiii|<ortance,  where  the  indifference  or 
ignorance  of  the  parties  employed  lo  work  tlie 
stills  (as  is  the  cnu:,  particularly  in  the  Westliv- 
dies),  renders  all  complexity  unadvisable.  The 
mere  stirring  of  a  fire,  and  the  turning  of  two  or 
three  cocks,  is  the  iitiiKist  extent  of  attention  re- 
quired to  conduct  its  opcritions. 

The  con!.iruciiun  of  the  still  has  been  already 
spoken  of,  ill  tlie  description  of  us  various  parts; 
and  care  seems  to  have  been  taken,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  nie<;t  all  reasonable  emergencies.  The 
diameter  of  the  still  being  small,  in  proportion 
to  Its  powers,  as  compared  witli  tlie  common 
stills  in  use ;  and  each  compartment  being  sepa- 
rately manuftcturc<l,  and  finally  put  together  by 
tiancbea  and  IkiIis,  M.  Saintmarc  generally 
makes  a  spare  lower  compartment,  precisely 
adapted  lo  the  higher  part,  which  goes  willi  tlie 
still;  and  opcii.illy  lo  the  West  Indies.  It 
docs  not  appear  tliat  tlii<i  still  will  be  ol 
less  dur.iliun  llian  any  other  in  use,  or  re- 
quire Inure  repairs  tlwn  llie  must  simple  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lowest  cup|icr  is  the  only 
one  which  is  sulmiitted  lo  any  wvcre  action; 
and  if,  either  by  bpse  of  time  or  coiolant  use,  or 
by  any  accident,  to  which  carelexniess  ctiually 
e«|ioses  stills  of  all  soru,  the  iHitlmu  sliuuid  be 
injured,  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  would 
Miffice  for  taking  away  tlic  luwiv  coDipartiueiit, 
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fixing  the  spare  new  one,  and  replacing  the  still 
in  its  position  ready  for  work,  as  sound  and  per- 
fect as  when  quite  new.  This  must  be  of  great 
im|>ortance  to  a  West  India  planter,  who,  if  the 
same  thing  were  to  happen  with  a  common  still, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  crop,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  deprivird  of  the  means  of  working  during 
the  whole  season ;  as  the  consequence  of  such 
an  accident  to  a  common  still  is,  geiitTally,  the 
necessity  for  a  new  one ;  so  difficult  and  expen- 
sive IS  t}ie  repair.  In  like  manner  the  principle 
of  the  construction  of  this  still  affords  easy  access 
to  any  copper  or  compartment,  in  the  erent  of  a 
little  repair  being  necessary.  But  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  little  liable  to  derangement  in  its  up- 
-"er  compartments ;  the  only  action  there  being 
an  equable  and  quiet  transmission  of  vapor  up- 
wards, and  of  wash  downwards ;  neidier  of  them 
calculated  to  injure  the  interior  works. 

A  question  suggested  itself  to  us,  as  to  the 
power  of  introducing  into  the  lower  compartment 
of  M.  Sainlmarc's  still,  tlit-  machinery  employed 
in  most  malt  distilleries,  fur  disturbing  the  heavier 
ingredients  in  the  wash,  which  may  settle  on  the 
bottom.  We  have  already  shuwn  that  such  a 
case  may  be  prevented  here;  but,  supposing  our 
view  of  the  non-liability  of  the  wash  to  be  burnt 
should  be  erroneous,  there  does  not  appear  any 
difficulty  in  introducing  the  chains,  or  other  pro- 
per machinery',  for  that  purpose.  In  the  com- 
mon still  it  is  fixed  vertically,  through  the  upper 
pait  of  the  still,  and  worked  through  a  stnfnng 
liox.  In  this  it  wonid  also  be  required  to  be 
worked  through  a  stuffing  box,  but  horizontally, 
through  the  side  of  the  lowest  copper,  by  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  bevil  wheels  in  the  interior. 

A  series  of  experiments  and  calculations  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
powers  of  M.  Saintmarc's  still,  and  proving  the 
allegations  with  regard  to  its  saving  of  fuel, 
water,  and  many  other  points  of  economy,  ad- 
vanced in  its  favor.  These  experiments  and 
statements  are  of  a  sufficiently  interesting  charac- 
ter to  induce  us  U>  add  them  to  the  preceding 
observations,  as  they  are  calculated  to  carry  con- 
viction to  tlie  mind,  from  the  plain  and  simple 
manner  in  which  they  are  ailvauced.  They  are 
made  in  a  way  likely  to  attract  notice ;  the 
powers  of  the  patent  still  being  placed  in  juxta- 
position or  contrast,  with  those  of  the  comiron 
ftill.  As  far  as  our  means  extend  of  judging  of 
llie  correctness  of  the  statement  with  regard  to 
the  powers  of  the  old  still,  we  should  be  in- 
cline<l  to  tliink  them  not  unfairly  put.  Tlifdata 
on  which  some  of  them  rest  are  admitted  by 
chemiiits,  having  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  that  b;anch  of  science, 
both  in  lliis  country  and  in  Fratvce.  The  deduc- 
tions, therefore,  are  easy  on  those  parts  of  the 
case.  With  regard  to  many  points,  such  as  cost 
and  number  of  apparatus  and  vessels,  space  re- 
quired, savings,  and  other  considerations  of  a 
commercial  nature,  and  some  other  poiiitii,  they 
arc  ool  susceptible  of  check  by  any  but  practical 
persons. 

It  is  of  course,  well  known,  tliat  the  ordinary 
process  of  distillation  consists  of  three  operations, 
and  IS  usually  peiformed  in  two  stills  of  ditlnr- 
<nt  dimensions;  the  larger  one  called  a  wash 


still,  being  that  in  which  the  fint  ( _ 
place,  of  distilling  the  wash,  the  vapor  [ 
ing  from  which,  being  of  a  weak  mhinr.il 
duct  is  an    imperfect  body,   of  sboot  y('| 
strength  of  proof  spirit,  and  lechnKaU;  < 
low   wine.      This    product   ii    iha 
to  the   smaller   still   called    the  low  wm  i 
where   it  is  subjected    to  a  second  • 
from  which   results  a  spirit.     A  porlHi,t 
ever,  of  this   latter  product   is   sepinM  I 
the  remainder,   it  being  of  a  weak  tod  i 
character  ;  it  is  denominated  feints  b;  tit 
cise  laws  and  by  the  distillers,  and  is  alkl 
mitted  to  a  third  distillation  per  se,  or  ii 
wiih  the  wash  of  the  next   distillotiaa ; 
however,  generally  separately  distiUei 
constitute    three   distinct   operations.     ' 
Sainlmarc's  still,  all  this  is  effected  at  a 
tion;    the  weaker  vapor,  which 
low  wine  of  the  first,  and  the  feints  of  tiwi 
distillation,  on  the  old  plan,  Iwing  i 
and   purified   by  tlie    sulisequent  pn 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  higher  ] 
still ;  and  all  the  weak  part  of  the  vap 
passed    into   the  worm,    and  there 
would  be  in  the  state  of  low  wioes  or  (otm,% 
condensed  within  the  still,  lung  before  if  n 
the  summit,  and  returned  intomelowcste 
This  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the  importail  i 
of  the  still.  On  the  old  plan,  the  rapor  g 
by  the  first  distillation  is  pasted  off  iiiiii 
to  the  refrigerator  or  worm-tub,  and  ibeo  i 
densed  ;  the  vapor  of  the  second  distillataa,^ 
result  of  a  new  application  of  fuel,  is  af 
to  the  worm-tub  and  there  condensed;  I 
third  distillation,  by  the  aid  of  a  third  t»,^ 
again  treated  in  the  same  way.     M.  Sam 
makes  the  first  application  of  fuel  to  hn  i 
feet  all  these  objects.    The  vapor  of  iki  I 
copper  heats  the  second ;  that  of  ihes 
the  third  ;  that,  again,  passes  through  tin  i 
upper  compartments,  disttributing  a  portMB  rfia 
caloric  to  the  wash  in  each  of  them,  tlu«| 
ing  them   for  distillation,   in  which  nnamit  \ 
vnpor  has  the  benefit  of  those  cuiideosiiif  f*Ml  ! 
which  each  bod^  of  wash  contains,  far  i^a 
ration,  by  liqueluctinn,  nf  its  aqueoni  or «■! 
from  its  alcnliotic  or  sttonger,  portioM. 

The  advanlauei  here  descnbcd  IM  im 
strated  byexpcnments,showingtlieaetialfW 
of  a  still  on  this  principle,  m  cuanant  < 
those  nf  the  two  stills  in  use  on  ttHoU  |km'  ' 
equal  powere  of  production  ;  in  whidt  ] 
the  relative  an-as  or  superficies  of  MckofMi"  1 
the  action  of  the  fire ;  the  genttatiOB  of  i^ 
on  both  plans;  and  the  qti-antitrof  tM 
ployeil  in  ct<ndcnsini;  that  vapor. 

A  still  on  M.  SainlniJirc'i  pnBCtpW,4 
ing  560  imperial  gallons  of  wuh,   lo 
pers  of  eighty  gallons  each, 
o(f  thirty  charges  of  on«  ooapar, 
2400  gallons,  will  produce  (Mipiia 
to  lie  attenuated  sixty  degrees,  a 
capable  of  yielding  twelve  per eaat.  «t  I 
on  the  wash),  213  gallons  of  ipinl  i 
per  cent,  over  proof,  equal  to  381*  fd 
in  a  day  of  twelve  houri.     A  ooauBoa  MiOl 
toiul  contents  of  about  1700  faRiMral  ftftaMt** 
contain  a  charge  uf  1100  gaUon  of  mAV  "^ 


lir  t«ioe  In  twcire  hours  ;  diililling  Q400 
I  Vf  IIm  «me  l^vit]  as  ahore,  into  9CiO 
■  of  low  irioe:  and  a  low  wine  still  con- 
;  a  rharge  of  480galloas,  will  produce,  at 
per  cenL  on  the  waxb.  tlie  same  quantil;, 
I  gallons  of  proof  spirit. 
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Tlie  cost  of  these  two  stills  is  described  as 
double  that  of  i<.e  new  still. 

Takine,  next,  the  diameters  and  sunerficus  of 
the  stills  on  both  systems,  it  will  be  found  that, 
on  the  old  plan,  a  wash  still  to  contain  a  charn 
of  1200  galloDi,  will  have 


diameter  of  sercn  fset,   and  an  area  of  about ,  3gi  fg^t 

nlalowwine  itdl  of  480  gallons,  will  hare  a  diameter  of  five  feet,  and  an  area  of  19) 

taking  a  total  superficial  area  in  the  two  stills  of 58  feet 

Iwdteneler  of  a  still  to  contain  a  charge  of  560  gallons  on  the  patent  principle 
will  be  about  fifty  inches,  and  its  area 


13}  feet 


less  than  one  fourth  of  the  superficial  area, 
ri  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  as  compared  with 
9  stills  nn  the  old  plan. 
BODsequcnces  of  these  diminished  propor- 

■That  the  construction  of  the  furnace 
|ialffnt  still, does  not  cost  above  one-third, 
4uurth,  that  of  the  two  furnaces  on  the 

ly. — That  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
leoed  to  the  areas  of  the  respective  stills, 
with  the  quantities  nf  liquid  raised 
,  and  the  economy  of  caloric,  or  heal, 
Ipcntioa,  resulting  from  their  different 
of  construction. 

Of  low  wines         .         .         .         . 
Of  spirit,  (at  proof) 
Of  feints,  (one  fourth)  . 


It  may  be  shown  that,  from  the  union  of  these 
considerations,  results  the  fact  (proved  in  prac- 
tice), that  the  patent  still  does  not  consume,  in 
any  case,  more  than  one-third,  and,  probably, 
less  ihnn  uiie-fnurtli,  of  the  fuel  that  is  employed 
liy  tlie  others.  To  present  this  more  intelligibly 
(always  bearing  in  mind  the  respective  super- 
ficies of  13i  and  58  feel),  the  different  quantities 
of  vapor  passed  through  the  worms,  aod  there 
condensed  on  the  two  plans,  may  be  staled.  For 
this  purpose,  taking  the  average  volumes  of  vapor 
generated  by  the  various  liquids  distilled,  when 
entirely  evaporated,  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
1500  to  1,  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  old  plan, 
there  is  produced  : — 

960  gallons 
388 
72 


Making 


1320  gallons  x  1500=  1,980.000 


Of  spint,  (35  over  proof) 

'.  gallons  of  vapor  passed  through  the 

or  on  tliut  principle  ;  or  less  than  one- 

'  that  produced  by  the  principle  now  in 


of  vapor  passed  through  llie  refrigerator  on  (lie  old  plan. — On  the  patent  prin- 
ts produced: — 

.  213  gallons  x  1500=  319,500 

vapor,  equivalent  to  one  gallon  of  liquid,  will 
communicate  to  five  gallons  of  water,  caloric  to 
the  Client  of  162°  ;  but  as  the  temperature  of 
water,  for  the  purport*  of  condensation,  will  tie 
in  a  great  measure  ineffectual,  when  raised  above 
104°,  it  follows,  that  the  absorption  of  caloric, 
by  the  water,  to  bring  it  to  that  point,  is  only 
54°,  or  one-third  of  162° — and,  therefore,  three 
limes  five  gallon*,  or  fifteen  gallons  of  water, 
will  be  necessary  U>  condense  the  vapor,  which 
will  produce  one  gallon  of  liquid. 


rtuinx  tins  enquiry  to  the  consumption 

,  which  is  necessarily  proportioned  to 

Btily  of  vapor  condensed,  it  is  assumed, 

TApot  necessary  to  produce  one  gal- 

"      ill  raise  to  the  boiling  point, 

ion,  five  gallons  of  water — and 

Fahrenheit  as  the  meanlemp<-rature 

it  will  be  found  that   1500  gallons  of 


Tbtu,  on  the  old  plan,  (as  shown  before)  1320x15=19,800 

And  on  the  patent  plan,  (as  shown  before) 
To  which  mutt  tie  added,  for  the  water  consumed  in  the  upper- 
most copper  of  the  still 

Uaking  a  toul  quanuty  of 


213x15=    3195 
600 


3795 


o  sums  of  19,*>0Bnd  3,795  are  the 
»e  niiinlirrs  o(  ipillon^  nf  water  employed 

te  i!,i  v.iii..r.  iin  the  two   principle^  ; 

nn  "U  for  any  increased  or 

M  C"  ',  :iri*ing  either  from  em- 

tfac  water  lit  a  lower  or  hi(;herteiiiprTi- 
from  the  repealed  use  of  the  slandini; 
I  of  itM  wona-tuli,  in  consequence  of  its 

ooot  wbcB  net  worked. 


A  variety  of  estimiites  are  given,  exhibilinsrihf 
diminislieii  size  and  coai  uf  tli>>  tierussnry  I  >iiM- 
ings,  and  the  decrease,  in  number  and  exjo-n'ir, 
of  the  wious  descriptions  of  vessels,  pumps, 
pipes,  See,  eniployiil  lu  une,  as  compared  with 
the  other,  system.  These,  though  essential  to 
the  diitiller,  are  not  necessary  parts  of  i<ur  view 
of"  ■    ■'.. 

.lemcnl  is  given  of  th«  powers  of 
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a  5tiU  on  M.  Saintmarc's  principle,  ■which,  were 
■I  iiul,  as  is  staled,  demonstrable  in  practice, 
would  exceed  belief. 

A  still  of  eight  feet  six  inches  diameter,  con- 
taining 350  gallons  of  wash  in  each  of  Uie  seven 
lower  compartments,  or  a  total  charge  of  2450 
gallons,  will  run  off  in  llie  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  at  least  30,000  imperial  gallons  cf  wash, 
and  produce  between  3000  and  4000  gallons  of 
spirit ;  a  quantity  unprecedented  in  Oie  annals 
of  distillation. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  are  given, 
which  were  made  in  the  presence  of  Uie  officers 
of  llie  board  of  excise  m  May  182G,  by  which, 
atone  operation,  some  spirit  was  produced  as  high 
as  fii\y-cight  per  cent,  over  proof,  and  the  mean 
strength  of  the  whole  day's  dislillulion  was  forty- 
three  |>er  cent- over  proof.  Tlie  produce  in  quan- 
tity exceeded  by  ten  per  cent,  what  was  required 
by  the  excise,  according  to  the  attenuation  of  the 
wash,  A  surplus  to  this  extent,  however,  cannot 
be  calculated  upon  ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
evaporation  and  loss  consequent  upon  one  sin- 
gle distillation,  is  sm.ill  as  compared  with  tliat 
which  results  from  three  distillations,  and  two 
pumpings.  or  other  removals  from  vessel  to  ves- 
sel, as  hitherto  practised,  liy  expeitmenis  on 
this  head  made  with  the  same  wash,  on  the  two 
modes  of  distillation,  the  result  has  shown  a 
surplus  product,  in  favor  of  M.  Saintmarc's 
plan,  varying,  according  to  the  delicacy  of  ma- 
Dagement,  from  three  to  six  per  cent. 

M.  Saintmarc  and  M.  Alegre,  hare  also 
introduced  into  practise  in  distillation,  some 
changes  in  the  previous  process  of  fermentation, 
which  effect  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  wash,  and  give  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
spirit.     See  article  FEnMENTATios. 

They  have  likewise  constructed  an  apparatus, 
secured  by  patent,  for  improving  the  rectification 
of  raw  or  feint  spirits,  by  which  a  greater  degree 
of  purity  is  a:tained  than  by  the  common  recti- 
fying still ;  and  the  fine  flavors  necessary  for 
making  compounds  arc  employed  more  bene- 
ficially and  delicately  than  by  the  existing  pro- 
cess. For  a  description  of  this  still,  see  article 
Rectificatiox. 

We  have  devoted  a  large  space  to  the  examin- 
ation of  (his  question.  But  the  apparatus  and 
process  united,  present  loo  interesting  a  subject 
of  enquiry  and  investigation,  as  compared  with 
the  existing  systems,  to  admit  of  its  being  slightly 
passed  over. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  addressed  alike  to 
the  interest  of  tlie  British  distiller  :md  the  West 
India  planter.  They  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
advantages  the  still  offers : — '  Tliese  advantages 
consist,  shortly,  in  the  comparatively  low  price 
of  tlie  still — the  trifling  expense  of  erecting  the 
furnace — the  small  consumption  of  fuel  and 
water — the  diminished  uumher,  dimensions,  and 
cost  of  tlie  necessary  vats,  pumps,  pipes,  &c.,  con- 
nected with  the  still — the  limited  space  required 
for  Its  erection — the  saving  of  lime  in  the  process 
of  disliltaliun  resulting  from  its  use — its  uniform 
applicability  to  every  liquid  that  has  undergone, 
or  u  susceptible  of,  vinous  fermentation  (as  well 
m  to  oumeioui    other    brunchos  of  chemical 


science),  and,  especially,  in  the  nrorln 
one  operation  from  the  wash,  of 
ing  in  strength  and  purity  all  iIm 
hidierto  been  obtained   in  this  atuauj,  kf  i 
single  process.     To   these   imporisai  nt ' 
tions,  which  are  alike  applicable  w  it  i 
kingdom  and  the  colonies,  may  bt  il' 
especially  so  to  the  laiter,  the  do  Imj| 
points  of  tlie  production  of  rum  oat4 
proof  than  the  average   of  wlial  is  i 
m  many  of  them  ;  and   the  estenirrt  i 
puncheons,  freight,  and  charges,  wbnd 
that  concentrated  state.' 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  intodetailll 
ing  in  puncheons,  freight  and  chai^t 
is  shipped  at  a  high  proof.     It  is  a  I 
much  importance,  and  too  easily  i 
planter,  to  require  figures  in  conAronM^ 
statement.     But   the    actual   saving:  tg  \m\ 
these  items,  however  considerable,  u  a^tt 
of  the  advantage.    The  spirit  thus  ( 
its  greater  purity,  bears  a  value  io  li(| 
much  above  that  determined   by  tlie  i 
gi  ee  of  strength,  as  compared  with  rual 
standard.     And  as  this  improvemeot  I 
and  quality  is  effected,  not  at  to 
but  at  a  considerable  diminution  of  I 
is  unquestionable,  that,  when  empk>ye4  I 
poses  of  barter,  according  to  the  pracUSI 
colonies,  at  a   reduced   strength,  that  i 
from  the  high  strengtli  at  which  it  is  bn 
by  this  apparatus,  may  be  made  i 
a  preservation  of  its  purity ;  and  its  i 
article  of  barter,  thus  enhanced  io  a  ■ 
dearee.' 

They  conclude — 

'  It  must  be  recollected  that  ihb  is  Mil 
paratus  the  principle  of  which  is 
some  years  a  still  of  the  same  kiod— li 
it  is  true,  but  still  embodying  the  man  , 
of  this,  has  been  used  in  France,  ''J  **  '  ,. 
there  (who  is  also  one  of  the  propnetona^ 
present  patent),  with  the  most  fi)li!«  ■*■ 
fhis  has,  therefore,  the  great  aJvaniweJtaajj 
corrected,  in   its  construction,  whain** 
were  found  in  the  original  Inventioo,  ta* 
no   new    invention    is    entirely    *trm{<. 
corrections  being  founded  on  ei^Uuu  ^ 
experience  in  France.     And  the  opn 
nnlcd,  that  the  apparatus  coostiUitui( 4 
of  this  patent,  and  ol  the  presvnl  i 
its   principle,  the  most  sound  ami) 
the  most  sure  and  perfect   in  its 
any  that  has  been  adapted  to  tk«  ait  id 
in  this  country.' 

The  practical  uses  of  ■!  i ! 

are  too  numerous  to  be  '  Bj' 

volatile  part  of  any  subsLiuce  ii  tepanCall 
that  which  is  fixed,  as  in  the  dittilUtteat'ir 
tine,  in  which  the  essential  oil  rises  i 
is  left  behind  ;  the  more  evaponibte  b  i 
from  the  less  evaporable,  as  in  the 
or  rectification  of  ardent  spirit ;  Iu^qm 
from  foreign  or  accidental   impuritica, 
distillation  of  common  water :  volault  < 
are  united  iu  an  easy  and  commodtoaa  i 
as  ill  preparing  the  odorous  diatillad 
aromatic   vegetables:    bodies  are  in 
and  analysed,  new  compounds  are  lonaal,  m1 
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ii  gained  of  the  native  and  chemical 
of  natural  substance*, 
distillation  uf  aromatic  vegetables  a 
proMM,  but  give*  room  for  some  nicety 
(articularly  in  the  reKululion  of 
and  the  quantity  of  water,  which  can 
learned  by  experience.  A*  an  example, 
I  pep|>eriiiint  water  may  be  triven,  ami  is 
put  a  pound  and  a  half  of  dry  ]mt- 
in  a  Hill,  cover  it  with  water,  put  on  the 
I,  luting  tlie  joints  with  wet  bladder  or 
paper  ;  brinif  the  liquor  lo  boil  quickly, 
!p  It  juit  hoibne;  till  about  a  gallon  of 
liai  run  ovvr.  The  residue  in  tlie  still  is 
rown  away  as  uvleft.  The  water  that 
iwcf  first  is»i)nicwli*l  turbid, owing  to  the 
'al  oil  that  It  contains,  and  in 
ii  by  much  the  strongest.  By  rest  it 
lasr,  and  a  6oe  pellicle  of  oil  rises  to 

llbUuwiii{{ciicumitances  arc  chiefly  obsei^ 
ONamon  distillation: — The  substance 
^which  the   distillaltun  is   made   in   some 
quires  previous  treatment,  in  others  none, 
ctalt  of  floweis,  such  as  roses  and  jasmine, 
!  used  iiiiineiliately.  or  only  after  the  gen- 
jring.  The  aromatic  herbaceous  vegetables, 
I  peppermint,  may  be  used  indiscriminately 
ttUy,  observing,  tliatas  the  phmt  is  much 
"lity  when  fresli  than  when  dty,  more 
Jot  added  in  the  distillation  of  the  latter 
the    former.     Hard  woods   should    be 
t  or  bruised,  and,  as  tliey  are  less  easily  pe- 
1  by  the  water,  they  should  be  macerated 
at  heat  for  from  one  or  two  days  to  as 
i«««kx,  before  distillauoo. 

quantity  of  water  to  be  used  varies  much 

ling  to  CKcuiusiances.    It  should  be  always 

'i  a*  during  llie  whole  process  to  co%'erall 

uf    the   still    which    i*   immediately 

*,  otiierwise  tlie  vegetable  matter  will 

give  a  very  disagreeable  burnt  taste 

. M •tnpyreuma,  to  the  distilled  liquor. 

r  IhukI,  too  much  water  makes  the 

faor  uuneoessarily  dilute.  In  genenl, 

bles  require  about  llirice  their  weight 

I  Wid  when  dry,  five  or  six  limes.     The 

ncrer  be    more   than  about  tliree- 

,  or  even  less  when  succulent  vegeta- 

,  to  prevent  boiling  over.    The  ma- 

jof  ilic  fire  is  of  some  consequence,  to 

1  boUinf;  over  and  empyreumu  on  ttie  one 

and  on  the  other  to  give  heat  enough  for 

of  the  aromatic  principle.     Where  a 

bath  is  used  (which,  however,  is  tedious, 

*ldom  if  ever  necessary),  all  danger  of  ex- 

'  beat  is  avoided,  but  it  is  often  requisite 

:  the  heat  of  (he  bath  by  adding  salt  to 

When,  in  distilling  without  a  bath, 

tU  i*  used,  there  is  danger  eitlier  of 

Ibe  capital,  not  without  risk  to  the 

r,  svfaen  the  liquor  boils  with  extreme 

!  (which  IS  particularly  likely  to  occur 

)  lk«  ttiU  t*  loo  full  cff  bulky  herbaceous  ve 

.  that  riM  in  the  capital  and  partly  choke 

I  op«Bia(  iolo  the  worm-pipe),  or  else  the 

OTW  Mio  the  worm-pipe,  and  mixes 

of  the  vegetable-  with  the  distillc<l 

IIm  t*  soon  perceived  by  the  ctxidensed 


liquor  coming  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  worn-, 
not  in  a  clear  uniform  streamlet,  but  by  ),-uslte3 
and  starts,  with  a  gurglin;  noise,  and  fouled  or 
colored.  When  this  accident  happens,  the  lire 
should  be  entirely  slacked,  the  capital  tnkeu  otf, 
the  liquor  already  come  over  returned  into  the 
still,  and  the  distillation  begun  again  with  more 
care.  When  the  stream  of  distilled  water  Hows 
evenly,  and  the  boiling  liquor  is  heard  to  simmer 
moderately  in  the  boiler,  the  operator  will  know 
that  the  process  is  going  on  properly. 

The  quantity  of  aromatic  water  to  be  obtained 
from  a  given  weight  of  any  vegetable  cannot  he 
laid  down  with  accuracy,  so  as  to  obtain  a  liquor 
of  uniform  strength,  as  (jindependently  of  any 
difference  in  conducting  ttie  operution)  tlie  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  length  of  drying,  and  other 
causes,  will  materially  afiect  tlie  intensity  of 
aroma  in  the  vegetable.  The  taste,  therefoie,  ia 
a  belter  criterion  lo  judge  when  to  stop  the  pro- 
cess, as  the  liquor  will  run  nearly  tasteless  long 
before  the  water  has  all  boiled  away.  Some  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  mixing  all  the  distilled 
liquor  together,  as  the  first  portion  bos  generally 
rather  more  essential  oil  than  it  can  reuun,  and 
the  last  portion  has  less. 

The  luwt  which  rehite  to    the  management  of 
a   distillery  are   numerous  and   important;  we 
subjoin  a  brief  abstract.     By  43  Geo.  HI.  c.  69, 
every  distiller  or  maker  of  low  wines  or  spirits 
for  sale,  or  eiportation,  within  England,  shall 
take  out  a  licence,  which  shall  be  ciiarged  with 
the  yearly  sum  of  £lO ;  and   every  rectifier  of 
spirits  within    England,  shall  pay  for  such   li- 
cence a  duty  of  £5 ;   and  such  licence  shall  be 
renewed  annually  before  the  end  of  the  year,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting,  if  a  common  distiller,  i.'2D0: 
if  a  molass  distiller  or  rectifier,  £30.     (24  Gen. 
III.c.  41.)     No  person  shall  be  deemed  a  recti- 
fier or  compounder  who  shall  not  have  an  entered 
still  capable  of  containing,  exclusive  of  the  heail, 
120  gallons,  which  shall  have  suitable  tubs  and 
worms,  and  be  used  for  rectifying  British  spirits 
for  sale,  (26  Ceo.  III.  c.  73.    Byl9Geo.  III.c. 
50,)  every  such  distiller  shall  cause  to  be  put  up 
in  large  characters,  over  the  outward  door  of 
every  place  used  for  making  or  keeping  of  Bri- 
tish-made spirits,  the  words  DUtillrr,  Rtctifitr^ 
or  Compounikr  of  Spiriluout    Liyucrs,  on   pain 
of  £lOO  ;   and  if  any  person  shall  buy  any  such 
spirits  of  any  person  not  having  such  words  over 
Ins  door,  he  shall  forfeit  £50      By  21  Geo.  III. 
c.   55,  if  any  distiller  or  dealer  shall  buy  any 
British-made  spirits  (except,   as   in  the  I'urmec 
case,  at  the  public  sale*  of  condemned  spirits  by 
tlie  commissioners  of  excise^     he  shall   forfeit 
£500.     By  19Geo.  III.  c.  50,  no  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  make  entry  of  any  work-house  or 
place,  or  of  any  slill  or  utensil  for  making,  dis- 
tilling, or  of  keeping  low  wines  or  spirits,  unless 
he  shall  occupy  a  tenement  of  £t0  a  year,  as- 
sessed in  hit  own  name,  and  paying  the  pariah- 
rates ;  and  by  21  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent private  distillations,  every  person  who  sliall 
moke  or  distill  any  low  wines  or  spirits,  whether 
for  sale  or  not  for  sale,  shall  be  deemed  a  com- 
mon distiller  for  sale,  and  shall  enter  his  Will  and 
vessels  at  the  next  office  of  excise;  and  every 
person  making  or  keeping  any  wasli  fit  for  di»- 
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tillation,  and  having  in  his  cuttnOy  any  still,  ihall 
be  deemed  a  common  distiller  for  sale,  and  be 
liable  to  the  several  duties,  anil  subject  to  the 
survey  of  the  officers.  No  common  distiller  or 
maker  of  low  wines,  spirits,  or  strong  waters, 
for  sale,  shall  set  up  any  tun,  cask,  wash-hack, 
copper,  still,  or  other  vessel,  for  making  or  keep- 
ing any  worts,  wash,  low  wines,  spirits,  or  strong 
^ivaters;  nor  alter,  nor  enlarge  the  same,  nor 
have  any  of  them  private  or  concealed,  or  any 
private  warehouse,  cellar,  &c.,  for  making  or 
keeping  any  of  the  said  liquors,  without  first  giv- 
ing notice  at  the  next  office  of  excise,  on  |viin  of 
£2P;  and  hein  whose  occupation  any  of  the  same 
shall  be,  shall  forfeit  £.50 ;  Band  9  Wil.c.  19. 
And  by  24  Geo.  If  c.  40,  every  distiller  shall, 
ten  days  before  he  distils  or  makes  any  spirituous 
liquors,  enter  every  vessel,  &c.,  at  the  next  oftice 
of  excise,  on  pain  of  £50  for  every  still  or  vessel 
used  and  not  entered.  And  every  distiller  shall, 
four  d.iys  before  he  begins  to  brew  any  grain, 
&c.,  make  entry  at  the  next  excise  office,  of  all 
coppers,  vessels,  kc,  inserting  in  such  entry  the 
day  on  which  he  intends  to  heiiin,  and  the  use  tn 
which  such  vessel  is  to  be  applied,  which  shall 
not  be  altered  on  pain  of  forfeiting  £100,  with 
the  liquor,  which  may  be  seized  by  any  officer 
of  excise,  26  Geo.  I  (I.e.  73.  And  by  21  Geo.  HI. 
c.  55,  no  person  shall  make  use  of  any  vessel, 
room,  kc,  for  making  wash  for  the  distillation 
of  low  wines  and  spirits,  without  giving  a  notice 
at  the  next  office  of  excise,  on  puin  of  £50  for 
every  vessel,  room,  Stc,  used  wiihout  notice. 
Nor  shall  any  persou  withdraw  his  entry  whilst 
any  duty  is  depending,  or  any  vessels  are  stand- 
ing, except  by  changing  it  on  tho  day  of  its  being 
withdrawn,  (23  Geo.  III.  c.  70.  ;  26  Geo.  III. 
c.  73.)  No  person  is  allowed  to  have  any  still  or 
number  of  stills,  which  singly  or  together  contain 
loss  than  100  gallons,  under  the  nenalty  of  £lOO 
for  every  still  ;  and  the  wash-still  shall  contain 
at  least  400  gallons,  exclusiveofthe  head,  under 
the  samepenalty.  2Cc().  IIl.c.5;  aud  14Geo. 
Iir.  c.  73. 

Dislilicn  are  to  show  to  the  officer  every  still 
or  other  vessel  entered  ;  and  the  vessels  are  to  lie 
mark^  by  the  gauger ;  and  defacing  the  mark, 
or  rubbing  out,  incurs  a  penalty  of  £20.  26 
Geo.  11.  c.  40. 

Distillers  who  use  private  pipes,  Ice.,  for  con- 
veyance of  distilled  liquors,  forfeit  £100.  (10  and 
11  Wil.  c.  4.)  They  shall  also  make  holes  in  the 
breast  of  the  still  for  Liking  gauges  and  samples, 
and  provide  lucks  on  the  slill-heads,  the  holes, 
discharge-cocks,  and  funiace-door,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  £50,  and  of  £200  for  breaking  or  wil- 
fully damaging  such  lock  or  fastening,  after  it 
hu  been  secured  by  the  officer.  12  Geo.  III. 
c.  46;  t4Geo.IH.  c.73. 

The  distiller  shall  provide  proper  ladders  for 
the  officer  tn  examine  each  still,  and  assist  in 
setting  them  up,  on  pain  of  £200.  23  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  70. 

Distillers  arc  required  to  give  notice  to  tlie  officer 
of  excise  licfore  they  receive  any  wine,  cyder,  gtc, 
or  any  kind  of  fcrinenled  wash,  on  pain  of  X'50, 
and  also  before  they  charge  or  open  the  still,  e.x- 
piiessing  and  describing  the  number  and  marks 
of  the  wash-batches  used    and  tht7  arc  prohibited 


from  charging  the  still  with  tnj  oOe^l 
pen.illy  of  £100.  24  Geo.  II.  e.  40;  T 
III.  c.  46;  14  Geo.  1 1  I.e.  73. 

Distillers,  in  preparing  grist  Ibrs 
more  in  (he  proportion  of  one  c^nirl 
tn  two  quarters  of  any  other  gialo,  T 
33  Geo.  II.  c.  9. 

If  any  com  distiller,  or  maker  nf  low  < 
spirits  from  com  or  grain,  shall  makt  i 
molasses,  coarse  sugar,  honey,  or  an?  i 
tion  or  extract  of  sugar,  in  brewing  or  { 
his  wash  for  distillation,  or  receive  nidtl 
into  his  custody,  exceedin:  10  Ibt.  ioi 
shall  forfeit  £100;  and  officers  msynkta 
of  the  wash  in  any  vessel,  pajnngfcrlf 
the  rate  of  li.  M.  a  gallon  ;   and  it  ribtl 
shall  obstruct  him,  he  shall  forilBit  £lOQ,l 
III.  c.  70. 

Officers  are  to  attend  at  the  itill-l 
due  notice,  to  see  that  the  wa.th-siills  itti 
filled,  and  when  they  are  fully  cliar^J 
anil  secure  them.     And  if  any  penon  l' 
any  still-head,  &c.,  aficr  they  have  htni 
and  before  they  are  opened  by  the  (  ~ 
cise,  or  shall  wilfully  damage  anv  lock! 
ing,  he  shall  forfeit  £200.     12.  Ceo. 

Removing  or  concealing  wash,   ke^  I 
possession  of  any  distiller,  iticnrt  a  f 
the  same:  and  such  distiller,  nnd  the  | 
ployed  to  remnve,or  who  shall  recniv^ 
shall  severally  forfeit  tO«.  for  ev»ty  pT' 
and  no   wort,  wash,  ice  ,  ihall  be  poll 
still  or  removed  from  the  back  on 
it  «vas  fermented,  till  the  same  bubM>| 
in  the  penally  of  £200  and  double  duq 

The  officer  shall   every  three  mo 
quired,  take  an  account  of  the  stock  i 
tillers  and  rectifiers,  and,  if  any  an  ' 
shall  be  found,  the  same  shall  be 
may  be  seized  ;    .ind  the  f^rsnn  hi  i 
such  excess  shall  be  found  shall  forlctti 
tifiers  are  to  mark  the  slrengtli  ami  I 
mixed  spirits  on  the  outside  of  ili'  ' 
default   thereof,  or  if  untruly  n 
shall  be  foifeitai,and  also  the  c.i 
seized ;  and  the  rectifier  shall  forileiii 
III.  c.  73. 

Hy  27  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  madv  yr^*^ 
Geo.   III.  c.  97,  it  was  cna<to!.  Om  "W 
should  be  deemed  and  tak,  : 
indicated  hy  Clarke's  hv'i  J, 

Geo.  III.  c.  97,  the   lords  m  uio 
discuntiuue  the  use  of  this  hydrometer,  ks^^j 
any  other  to  be  used   in  In--    -f  ■■       \ll^^^ 
spirits  of  the  third  exttacti  iii»e'^ 

twice  distilled  from  low  \\ 

communicated     to     them,     iball 
'  Hritish  brandy  ;'  if  no  flavor  Kst  I 
nicated  tn  ihero,  the  same  shall  be  da 
tified  British  spirits.'  If  of  the  second  4 
or  once  distilled  from  low  wines,  tk*  < 
bo  deemed  '  raw  British  spirits.'     And  ill 
spirits   distdled   with  jumper   berrio,  i 
seeds,  aoise  seeds,  or  other  seeds,  or  i 
used  in   the  compcx,  f  s|tiri(K  i 

deemed  '  British  con  Aial  «ll  | 

spinu  of  a  greater  siii,.iv.i  imm  «m  «•  I  _ 
hydrometer  proof  shall  be  Aetmud  •  spaW  < 
wine."     Officers  shall  ukt  ■  — '  '^^ 
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and  compounders  every  three 
It,  and  if  any  increase  of  quantity, 
limitations,  be  found,  the  quantity 
I  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized ; 
on  shall  forfeit  £50. 
Iritish  spirits  or  compounds  are  sent 
er  strength  than  one  in  five  under 
loof.the  mne  shall  he  forfeited,  and 
ir  £60  in  the  whole ;  and  the  same 

with  the  casks  and  vessels  contain- 
eo.  III.  c  37.  The  distiller  shall 
entry  of  all  wash  hy  him  used  for 
'  low  wines  and  spixiti  within  each 

of  £lO;  and  within  a  week  after 
he  duties,  on  pain  of  double  duly. 
;.  iO.      All  pennils  for  removing 

shull  correspond  with  the  request 

delivered  with  such  spirits  to  the 
e  forfeiture  of  the  same  to  such 
ible  the  price,  including  the  duties : 
w  may  be  admitted  to  prove  that 
ere  delirered  without  a  lawful  per- 
jyer  shall  be  allowed  to  avail  him- 
orfeiture  unless  complaint  is  made 
I  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  spi- 

III.  c.  73. 

distilled  liquors,  or  such  as  sell  the 
nntity  than  two  gallons,  must  take 
for  which  they  are  to  pay  annually 
ooditig  to  the  rent  of  the  premises 
eupy;  if  the  rent  of  such  retailer 
wArdi,  £5.  It. ;  at  £20,  and  up- 
.;  at  £i5,  and  upwards,  £5.  18t. 
nrds,  £6. 6i. ;  at  £40,  or  upwards. 
It  £50,  or  upwards,  £7.  is.    This 

b  10  be  renewed  annually,  on  the 
^  U  to  be  granted  only  to  those 
nt,  victualling-houses,  ions,  cofTee- 
llouses;  who,  within  the  limits  of 
(cise  in  I.otidon,  pay  £lO  a  year 
b  rates,  and  in  places  where  the 
lot  isted  £13  a  year ;  and  who,  in 

the  kingdom,  pay  to  church  and 
lusl  6nt  lie  licensed  to  sell  ale  in 
n  they  dwell. 

II.  c.  8,  retailers  of  spirituous  li- 
lioeoce,  were  subject  to  a  penally 

by  34  Geo.  II.  c.  40,  all  liquors 

nlody  of  such  persons,  or  within 

aoBths    after    conviction,   were 

And  by  13  Geo.   HI.  c.  56; 

III.  c.  38,  iucfa  retailers  are  to 
abject   10   mitigation   so   as    not 

below  £5.  Every  person  who 
than  two  gallon)  shall  enter  his 
>ps.  Ice.,  and  his  spirituous  liquors, 
"wr  every  place,  and  40«.  for  every 
ered;  wia  also  the  liquors  and 
II.  c.  23;  30  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  By 
.  69,  every  importer  or  dealer  in 
lort,  shall  cause  to  be  painte<l  on 
part  of  the  houx-,  shop,  or  cellar, 
nun,  llie  words  latjuirltr  of,  or 
rifaotis  iifaon.  on  pain  of  £50. 
9t  dealer  buying  of  a  person  who 
«etds  over  the  door  nf  his  shop, 
it  £100.  Any  person  who  hath  not 
'  his  liquors,  and  who  hath  these 
_door,  sliall  forfeit  £50.      No  spi- 


rituous liquors  shall  be  brought  into  m  place  of 
sale  without  previous  notice  to  the  officer  of  ex- 
cise, and  leaving  with  him  a  certificate,  express- 
ing that  all  the  duties  are  paid,  the  quantity  and 
quality,  the  name  of  the  seller,  Sec,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  £20,  and  also  the  liquor  and  casks.  9 
Geo.  II.  c.  23.  Retailers  shall  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  their  liquors,  on  pain  of  40j.  a  gal- 
lon ;  and  the  liquors  so  mixed  with  water,  or  any 
other  liquors,  shall  be  seited  and  forfeited.  9  Geo. 
II.  c.  23.  By  21  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  the  stock  in- 
creased shall  be  forfeited,  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
incrensed  quantity  shall  be  seized  by  the  officer, 
and  the  person  offending  shall  forfeit  £20.  The 
officer  may  at  all  limes,  by  day  or  night,  enter 
into  warehouses,  shops,  or  other  places,  to  take 
an  account  of  the  qn:inlit)'  and  quality  ;  and  if 
any  retailer  hinder  tiie  officer  lie  shall  forfeit  £50. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  No  licensed  retailer  shall  have 
any  share  in  a  distillery  or  rectifying  house,  or 
be  concerned  in  such  trade,  on  pain  of  £200.  26 
Geo.  III.  c.  73. 

Hawkers  of  spirituous  liquon  in  the  :treets, 
&c.,  are  liable  to  n  forfeiture  of  £10.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  Persons  giving  away 
spirituous  liquors,  or  paying  wages  in  them, 
shall  be  deemed  retailers.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  23. 
Keepers  of  gaols,  workhouses,  8cc.,  selling  spi- 
rituous liquors,  or  knowingly  suffiering  them  to 
be  sold,  excpt  such  as  are  prescribed  by  a  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  or  apothecary,  forfeit  for  tlie  first 
offence  £lOO,  and  for  the  second  their  office. 
Persons  bringing  any  such  liquors  into  any  place 
of  that  kind  may  be  apprehended,  and  on  con- 
viction committed  lo  the  house  of  correction,  or 
prison,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months, 
unless  they  immediately  pay  a  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing £20,  nor  less  than  £lO.  Debts  for  spirituous 
liquors  cannot  be  recovered,  unless  they  have 
been  contracle<l,  or  the  liquors  delivered  at  one 
time  tn  the  value  of  20(.  or  upwards :  and  dis- 
tillere  knowingly  selling  or  delivering  distdled 
liquors  to  unlicensed  retailers,  forfeit  £lO,  and 
treble  their  value ;  and  the  retailer,  convicting 
the  distiller,  is  entitled  lo  a  share  of  the  penalty, 
and  is  himself  indemnified.  Persons  riotously 
rescuing  otTemiers,  or  ass.tulting  informers,  and 
their  aiders  or  abetturs,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and 
liable  to  seven  years'  transportation.  24  Geo.  II 
c.  40.  If  any  person  shall  obstruct  any  officer 
in  the  eiecuiiun  of  his  duty,  in  relation  to  this 
act,  he  shall  forfeit  £200.  23  Geo.  III.  c.  81. 
No  liquor  exceeding  one  gallon  shall  be  removed 
without  a  permit.  6  Geo.  1.  c.  21.  British  spi- 
rits made  from  com  are  allowed  on  exportalioa 
as  merclianrlise,  a  bounty  or  drawback  of  £3. 13*. 
per  ton.  3  Geo.  III.  c.  5;  27  Geo.  ifl.  c.  13. 
And  by  6  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  for  spirits  drawn  from 
British  com,  a  drawback  was  to  be  allowed  at 
the  port  of  shipping,  of  £4.  I81.  per  ton,  in  full 
of  all  drawbacks:  and  by  33  Geo.  II.  c.  9, there 
was  to  be  an  additional  drawback  of  £34.  lOt.  • 
ton,  on  all  Bhtisb-nude  spirits  exported ;  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  exported  in  casks  con- 
taining less  than  100  gallons,  and  in  vessels  of 
less  burden  than  100  tons,  except  to  Afirica  and 
Newfoundland,  whither  they  may  be  exported  in 
any  vessels  not  less  than  seventy  tons.  6  Gao. 
111.  c.  46.    Tlie  43  Geo.  III.  t.  69,  which  coo- 
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solidates  tlie  duties,  Su:.,  of  exciMV  continues  all 
ailrancrs,  bounties,  and  dnwrbiiclcs,  which  are 
particuUrly  directed  to  be  made  by  any  acl  ot 
acts  of  parliament  in  force,  on  or  immediately 
before  the  5th  of  July,  1803,  except  so  far  as 
such  allowances  may  be  varied  or  repealed  by 
the  same  act.  Oy  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  73, 
spirits  distilled  in  England  for  exportation  lo 
Scotland,  are  exempted  from  the  excise  duties  in 
EnRland.  And  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  for  every 
gallon,  English  wine  measure,  of  spirits,  not 
exceeding  in  strength  that  of  one  to  ten  over  hy- 
drometer proof,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
higher  degree  of  streogtii,  made  in  England  and 
llience  imported  into  Scotland,  payment  is  lo  be 
made  by  tlie  importer  before  landing,  of  4i. ;  and 
by  c.  81,  an  additional  duty  of  2i.:  for  every 
such  gallon  manufactured  in  Scotland  and 
brought  from  thence  into  England,  .5i.  0}^, ;  and 
by  c.  81,  an  additional  duty  of  2i.  bd.  For 
every  gallon  of  such  spirits  of  greater  strength 
than  one  to  teh  over  hydrometer  proof,  and  not 
exceeding  £3  per  cent,  over  and  above  one  to  ten 
over  hydrometer  proof,  7i.  5\d.  and  a  surcharge. 
And  all  duties  and  drawbacks  under  these  acts 
shall  be  proportionate  to  tlic  actual  quantity. 
No  spints  shall  be  sent  from  Scotland  to  Eng- 
land, or  from  England  to  Scotland,  liy  land,  or 
in  vessels  of  less  than  seventy  tons  burden,  or  in 
casks  containing  let»s  tliaii  lUO  gallons,  on  for- 
feiture of  the  same,  together  with  casks  or  pack- 
age. And  if  any  distiller,  rectiher,  compounder, 
or  dealer  in  spirits,  or  servant  belonging  to  any 
such  person,  shall  obstruct  an  officer  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  act,  he  shall  forfeit  £200.  Vide 
laws  relating  to  distillation  under  Geneva, 
Whiskey,  Brandy,  and  Uhm.  See  also  IIydro- 

METEB. 

DISTINCT,  adj.      -\      Fr.  ^ainct ;  Italian, 
DiSTliic'TiON,n.  I.      I  Portug.  and  Span,  du- 
Distinc'tive,  (u/;.        [itnto;    Lat.  dittinclut, 
Distivc'tively,  adv.  ffrom  distinguo,  dis,  and 
Disti.nct'ly,  adv.       j  Gr.  t»{i*,  to  mark  or 
Distinct'ncss,  n. (.    J  prick    for  distinction: 
marked  out  in  any  way ;  diflerpiit  in  kind,  de- 
>  gree,  or  number ;  separate  :  distinction  is  the  act 
I  or  art  of  discerning  a  diflerence,  as  well  as  tlie 
thing  that  notes  it ;  and  the  honor  or  diifierence 
of  state   resulting.      Distinctive   is  that   which 
marks  a  difference,  or  having  power  to  do  so : 
distinctively  and  distinctly,  clearly  without  con- 
fusion of  differences.     Distinctness,  more  intense 
or  accurate  distinction. 

For  tho  ihingU  that  ben  wtthootea  the  loale  ghyieth 
▼nicii,  rithir  pipe,  eithir  harpe,  but  tho  ghyurn  dw- 
tmcetomH  of  Miwnyogit  boa  »ch«l  it  be  knowun  that  u 
tougun  eiihir  thit  tliat  is  trumpid  t 

Widif.  I  Cur.  13. 

The  miiiarr  of  ihoio  ihingi  by  •peerh,  which  bj 
Bstnre  are  divided,  i«  the  molhrr  of  all  error:  to  take 
•way  therefore  that  error,  which  coafuiioo  breedech, 
iutimctidnt  i»  requiiite.  Hooktr, 

I  did  all  my  prilgrimagc  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parceli  abe  had  iomething  beard, 
Uiii  not  iliilmctiprly.  SMupcan.  OiMla. 

Thi*  6crce  abndgmrnt 
Hath  to  it  ciicuiBitaDtial  branchn,  which 
Dittineliam  thoold  be  rich  ia.  U.  CymMimf. 


Lawfulness  cannot  be  hasdkd 
and  diitioKtiomt. 

Credulous  and  vulgar  andiioa  itadil| 
and  the  more  judicious  and 
reject  it. 

Heaves  ii  high 
High  and  remou,  tn  see  from  ihcnee  Ami 
Each  thing  on  earth.  I 

TcmpeatiuKii  fell 
Bis  arrows  from  the  fourfotd-visafed  Im, 
Dittioet  with  eyes ;  and  from  the  liviag  <l 
Diitmct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes. 
If   by  the  church  they  mean  ihre  coHM 
•aints  only  j  though   the  persons  of  mes  W 
yet  because  their  dutinctwe  cognisance  a  fl 
they  can  never  see  their  gnide ;  and  iWfiA 
can  never  know  whether  th«y  go  ri(ht  «r  wwn 

The   intention    was,  that  the  two  naai 
marched  out  together,  should  aft«rwardslf  4 


Maids,  women,  wives,  withoat 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  i 

The  object  I  caold  fini  duUMtig  view,  J 
Was  tall  straight  trees,  which  oo  the  «Mid 

Tho  membranes  and  humours  of  the  ifa 
fectly  pellucid,  and  void  of  colour,  for  ihlj 
and  the  diiHitelntu,  of  vision.  A^  M  ( 

Fatherhood  and  property  are  diMmn  tillsh 
gan  presently,  upon  Adain*a  death,  u>  ba  If 
pertoiu. 

This  will  panic  all  your  logick  and  JMt 
answer  it.  Daitm 

On  its  sides  it  was  bounded  pretty  iititd 
iu  ends  very  confusedly  and  indistincdy. 

Xswaa't 

la  story-telling,  besides  the  marking  dlalil 
ter*,  and  wlectini;  pertinent  circumstsaesa, 
wise  necessary  to  leave  off  in  time  and  na 


For  from  the  natal  hour,  i 
Oaa  common  right  the  gnat  and  lewly  i 

Some  Tonng  men  of  di^nctum   an  I 
ihron^b    Kiirop<?,  with   no  oOirr  intent,  rkd 
unilentandtog,  and  collecting   piccurcft, 

Tliere  U  tno  much  rruoa  to 
etutom  of  pleading  for  any  cJI«Bt, 
oaiino  of  right  or  wtodk*  tnavt  leai 
to  lho«e  iuiponant  dutimtttotUt    mad 

•ensibtUty  of  tlie  heart. 

Th«  painttT,  ou  the  nth^r  hand^' 
illtiminalmn  and  duttncttuaa  on  ihm 
or  cataatropbe  uf  the  action  \  beidw 
be  bai  in  using  a  univvnal  linpii^   «| 
read  in  an  instant  oi  time. 

I  ttivd  thru  to  lay.  and  1  aay  ao  M0I* 
office  of  a  hithop  rcspectabla  by  pviag  m 
tmaion  to  it*  po««r«snrs  ta  order  that  hto  « 
have  more  weight  with  botb  Ch«  Uity  SftA 

DISTIN'GUISH.tt.ii.«t».ii.l  IV. 
DiSTiN'GuisnAhi.f,  oJj*  I  Sm 

DiSTiNcnsucD,  part.  mij.     \dmii 
Di^tin'guisubr.  n.f. 
DisTiN'ui'isnist.LV,  adt. 
DiSTrM'ovisHutNT,  n.  >. 
divereity;  lo  vpccify;  to  koon^vf 


IPB- 
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i  am)  beuot  to  honor:  as  .i  neuter 
iMtmction.     Diitiii^uhable  U 

I  distinguuhed ;  honorable.  Dis- 
curatcly ;  or  with  fome  mark  of 

aiabmeot  teenu  synonymous  vnth 

.  i*.  hy  coaccil  of  the  mimi,  to 
1  in  DAtarD,  and  to  difccm  whercio 
ffooJur. 
IMC  yet  fa««n  •emu  io  acr  house, 
be  diilmgimJui,  by  our  (uo. 


Tmmu^  of  Ikt  S/irtw. 
re  i^«  wiftdom  of  Oo4  in  tiiii  iutimfViMhtr 
rMibIc  drity,  the  ran. 

Biwmtf'i  Vulgar  Kmmn. 
it«al.  ih*y  left  ■  net  l»bind 
WBudm.  itMtuiipiuhahlt  Kuee 
UiWa,  but  by  cimuiiciiiaa  vaio. 

UiUon. 
»f  thr  enul,  fti  it  rp1etc«  to  perccpUoa  and 
boicc  and  punuit,  ur  avenion,  it  dufin- 

HttJm'i  Origin  aj  ifankind. 
Ivcd  ia   aqornnt  )utcc«,  it  n  by  the  eye 
from  Uio  aulvrnt  hrtdr.  Boyle. 

itmgmakmg  vhir*   t)tinp«  ahoald  ho  du- 
d  1^  luK    cttofcrauding    wbrre    tbio);! 
Is  iba  cauM  of  all  the  miatakea 
fieUm. 
I  ioat  to  the  metnory  of  Charles  II.,  ihoy 
him  to  have  hcco  an  c&act  inowcr  of 
I  a  (letfccl  JitlinfimlttT  of  tlieir  taleau. 
Drjfden, 
by  out  tenaee,  to  linnw  and  ditUnguiMi 
line  ihcm  ao  far  aa  to  apply  them 
•cvaral   way*  to  afcommodate  the 
lifo.  Loolie. 

eontain  nothing  but  pninti  of 
amonpi  which  he  aeldom  faiU 
tk*  fNM  and  iuHmfuMimg  doctnne*  of 
liM.  Id. 

■vAtk  In  leaviOK  all  eatablishedoinntoa* 
If  IIm  imh  ,  and  by  what  criterion  ahall 
Mr.  erM  if  famoe  aboold  at  laat  gnide 
t 

HwM  m  Hmmit  Umdtnlamding. 
pan  of  our  MoatiUilion  ii  iu 
Oittlit. 
iIm  wimw  of  dM  lood  iatn  tlioae 
^^  hanvaa*.  and  iho**  that  b*h>n(  to 
^■fea,  and  tite  abyu. 
^^  BurnH"!  Tktorjf, 

^nro«i  that  my  tx'ttcra  ihould  aeek  me 
^V  aomethtoi  dMUmimAMi,  lottnad  of 
Em.  &<>•/>- 

■idrr  na  •  aiii|«lar  and  unavoidable  nian- 
or  Mjiag  nay  thin(  poeuliar  and  natural 
Ntly,  by  which  Kia  apecch  and  ariiou  are 
boa  th«M  of  other  men .  Cm; retv . 

Vtwiv*  that  roll  with  ttrictett  eye, 

lime,  dlMimgmthed  aciiona  lie. 

Prior. 
vpon  the  aearchen*  irporta,  1 
•ay  credit  at  all  were  to  be  given 


Never  on  man  did  heavenly  favonr  ahine 
With  raya  to  ttrung.  dutiMgmtkcd,  and  divine. 

Id.     Odytoeg. 
The  quaatjoa  it,  whether  you  dUtimgwk  me,  bccaute 
yon  have  hotter  tcnte  than  other  people,  or  whtlhcr 
you  teem  to  have  better  teiuo  than  other  people*  !>»> 
Vaute  you  dilimffmih  mc  Skmt/iMr. 

DISTORT',  V.  u.   )      I,at.  dislortut,  from  dit 
Oistor'tion,  n.  i.  S  and    torqwu),    tortus,    to 

turn.    To  make  i^ooked ;  twist ;  writlie ;  deform : 

often  used  figuratively. 

Soui«tbiag  mutt  bo  distorted  betide  the  intent  of  the 
divine  iaditor.  PtocAani  ua  fotltji. 

With  fear  and  pain 
Dutorted,  all  my  nether  thapfl  thus  grew 
Trantformed.  Millom. 

Wi'ih  and  malice,   envy  and  revenge,  do  darken 
and  iulorl  the  underttandingt  of  men.  Tillotsom. 

By  hit  distortiom  he  revealt  hit  paiiu ; 
He  by  hit  tcan  and  by  bit  tight  complaint. 

rritr. 
In  England  we  tee  people  lulled  asleep  with  toliil 
and    elaborate    ditcountrs    of    piety,    who   would    be 
wanned  and  transported  nut  of  themtclvea  by  the  bcl- 
lowinga  and  dtaSarlieat  of  cnthiuiaim. 

AdditoKi'i  Sptetator. 
Now  mortal  pangs  dixerl  hit  lovely  form.     Smilh. 

Here  cross-legged  nobles  in  rich  ittte  thall  dine. 
There,  in  bright  mail,  distorted  heroes  shitic.      Oyy. 

For  gold,  hit  tword  the  biteliug  rulTiau  drawl; 
For  gold,  the  hirelmg  judge  distorts  the  lawt. 

Jolutst*.      V»mty  of  Human  Wishst. 
We  prove  it«  nte 
Sovereign  and  most  edeclual  to  tecure 
A  form,  not  now  gymnauic  at  of  yore,  , 

From  rickets  and  distoriioit,  elac  our  lot. 


Fr. 
Ital. 


CMtptr. 
<(ti<rairv; 

distrmr  : 

Span,    ditlrntiiir, 

'  from  Lni.  dii,  di- 

reriely,  and  fro- 

Ao :    (jr.  tfavfu, 


Ormmt's  BUls  of  Mmtttilf. 
with  many  ■ggnvMlMM  at 
I  of  wnih  will  faa  aevca  tiac*  hofur. 
•  dbt»iyili*>d  f«ry.  Kftn, 

1  ■■  «  Tory,  hMwiae  the  hcada  of  that 
'  r  lavonrable  to  me. 


DISTRACT,  u.  0.  fc  adj. 

DlSTBtCt'EDLT,  odv. 

Distkact'edkess,  n.  t. 

Distbac'tios, 

DrsTBac'TivK,  adj. 

DisTiiAt'OUT',  part.  adj. 
to  dniw.  To  draw  several  ways  at  once:  to  per- 
plex the  mind  ;  to  harass :  vex ;  make  mad. 
Distraction  and  distrocU'itriess  arc  synonymous. 
Distractive  is  causing  perplexity.  Distraught 
is  distracted. 

While  I  suffer  thy  lemn  I  am  diiWaWiJ.    FtaiM. 

By  tea,  by  soa. 
—Most  worthy  8ir,  you  therein  throw  awiy 
The  abealute  toldienliip  you  have  by  land  ; 
Dilroet  youi  army,  which  dutli  most  consKl 
Of  war.markad  footmen. 

Sliaiupoats.     Aututg  mtd  CIttptm. 

Better  I  were  dllruel. 
So  thould  my  thoaghu  be  severed  fitND  my  grieb  ; 
And  woct,  by  wrong  imagtaUlon,  lOM 
Tha  knowledge  of  tbamaeliree.         Id,  Kmf  Lmr. 

Come,  couaia,  canal  than  quake,  and  ebaace  iky 
colour, 
Mu/dcr  thy  breath  in  middU  of  a  word 
And  then  again  bagia,  and  stop  again. 
At  if  ifaoa  wert  sJrmigkl  aod  mad  with  tamrt 
U.     HUmiUI. 


Hethoiachl  her  eyaa  had  creased  har  lanrwe . 
For  ehe  did  a|>eak  la  aiana  iktrttmiln, 

14.  7W/>A  .VifAr. 


DIS 


Sli«  wu  uu&bl«  io  itrenglb  of  mind  to  bear  tL« 
^tf  of  hU  diseate^  aod  fell  distracted  of  ber  wiu. 

Bnetm, 
Tbo  needle  radeavours  to  conform  nnto  the   meri- 
dian i  but  being  distracted,  driveth  that  way  where  the 
grenler  and  powerfoller  part  of  the  earth  ia  placed. 
Brtmrne's  Vmlgar  Errtntn. 
He  had  been  a  ^ood  military  roan  in  hit  days,  but 
waa  then  diMtraught  of  hia  wiU.  Camd.  Rem. 

It  would  burst  forth  ;  but  !  recover  breath  ; 
And  seme  distract  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 

MHlon*»  AgonUtes, 
The  two  armiea  lay  quint  near  each  other  without 
improving   the   confusion   and    distraction  which    the 
king's  forco»  were  ton  much  inclined  tu.      Ciarendon. 

Idleneaa  if  but  the  devil'i  home  for  temptation,  and 
for  unprofitable  distractiny  musings.  Baxter, 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distrartian. 
Noise  so  confused  and  dreadful !  jostling  crowds. 
That  mnand  knew  not  whither.    Dryd,  fijpon.  Fr. 
Oft  grown  unmindful  through  distractive  carea, 
I've  atretched  roy  arms,  and  touched  him  unawares. 

Dryden, 
If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  obaerver, 
he  hopea  to  diffract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object 

South. 

Yoa  ahall  find  a  dUtnteUd  man  fancy  himself  a 
kingi  and  with  a  right  inference  require  suitable  aitrn- 
dance,  respect,  and  obedience.  Locke. 

So  to  mad  Pentheus  double  Thebes  appears. 

And  furies  howl  in  hin  distempered  cars  ; 

Orrstes  so.  with  like  distractitm  tost, 

Is  made  to  fly  his  mother's  angry  ghost.      WaiUft 

What  a.ay  wo  not  hope  from  htm  in  a  lime  of  quiet 
and  tranquillity,  since,  during  thr  late  dutractivrut  he 
has  done  so  much  for  the  advantage  of  oar  trade? 

Addimm's  Freeholder, 

Commiserate  all  those  who  labour  under  a  settled 
distraction^  and  who  are  shut  nut  from  all  the  plea* 
sures  and  advantages  of  human  commerce, 

Atterhwrjf. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiselpu  wing 
To  waft  me  from  di^action ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean^s  roar,  but  thy  soft  mumiurtng 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  t  with  stem  delighu  should  e'er  have  been  so 

moved.  Byron's  Chiide  Harold, 

DISTRAIN'  V.  a.hn.   ^       Fr.  dcstraindre  ; 
Distrain'er,  n.  s.  ^  lul.  and   iM.  dis- 

Distraint',  n.  i.  j  tringerc;  di$,  exple- 

tive, and  ifringo,  to  grip^^*  To  lay  hold  of  by 
Uw.     See  the  arlicle. 

Here's  Beauford,  that  reg^ards  not  God  nor  king, 
Rath  here  distramtd  the  Tower  to  hi*  -use. 

SHoksptare, 
The  earl  answered,  I  will   not  lend   money  to  my 
anpcriorj  npon  whom  I  cannot  distrain  for  the  debt. 
Cmndrn't  Remains. 
Blood,  bis  rent  to  have  regained 
Upon  the  Britiah  diadem  distrained,  Miartl. 

DfSTiiAiv,  or  DiSTREiNt  in  l^w,  is  to  attach, 
or  leize  on  one's  goods,  for  tlie  salisfactioD  of  a 
debt  It  is  the  mode  of  levying  a  distress.  See 
the  foP.owing  article. 

DISTRESS',  V.  fl.  Un.9.}      Fr.  dltrttu  ;  It. 

Distre&s'ful,  adj.  S  dittreiza ;        from 

iMi.  districtiof  dittringo ;  to  press  hard;  hence, 
distress,  because  a  person  in  distress  is  pressed 
by  his  alTairs.  To  seiie  by  law;  to  harass; 
cruah  by  affliction ;  make  unhappy . 
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W«  an  trottbled  on  every  liijc,  ytl  Mt  i 

BM,.  1  CW.  ml 

0  fle«h  they  ben,  tod  o  8<sii,  m  I  |nir. 
Hath  but  on  hcite  in  vele  and  in  tfw. 

Chamtt.  Cm.] 

/      Tie  would  first  demand  his  debt ;  and.  if  b 
not  paid,  he  would  ttrmight  go  and  lakt  a 
goods  and  cattle,  when  iw  could  fad  ttmlt 
value. 

There  ran  I  ait  alone,  anaeen  of  aaf. 
And  tn  tlie  nightingale*!  complainiaf  aiM 
Tunc  nty  diitresKJ,  and  xt^cord  my  va& 

1  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  Iran, 
When  I  did  apeak  of  tome  diMr«f/U  unia 
That  my  youtli  tuflered.  /4. 
They  were  not  ashamed — to  coma  Id  at  ft 

meats  and  monthly  payments  for  that  oal 
they  had  taken  ;  and  took  Jutrans  frott  ns  I 
moKt  jtut  denial.  Up.  HaU't  HtH  I 

Quoth  she,  some  fay  the  soul**  i 
Against  ditlreM  and  furfcitnre. 

People  in  affliction  or  ditlnM  caAMt  kt  k 
generous  minds. 

Th*  ewes  still  folded,  with  diatnuM  t 
t'nmilked,  lay  bleating  in dutratf^  ai» 

And  inch  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lesioogni^,  I 
not  only  darkness,  but  lig;ht,  impedes  i 
it ;  things  may  l>e  not  only  too  Little,  b«  nt  I 
known,  to  be  happily  illustrated. 

Jolumm.  Prt/fttl 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hnrrytnf  n  i 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblinga  tf  i 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  b«I  i 
Blushed  at  tlia  praiae  of  their  own  la<cliMa>  1 

Distress,  Districtio,  is  the  tikioctftf 
sonal  chattel  out  of  the  jtosi'.'siion  of  the  i 
doer,  into   the  custody  of  the  party  i 
procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wroog  I 
The    term   distress  is  also,    in   our  U«  ' 
applied    to  the  thing   taken   by  this  fmcM^I 
well  as  to  the  process   itself.     Tbe  i 
injury  for  which  a  distress  may  be  ak«a  i 
of  non-payment  of  rents.     See  Rcirr. 

It  is  held  as  a  universal  principle,  I 
tress  may  be  taken  for  any  kind  of  rent  m  L 
the  detaining  of  which  beyond  the  dm  m 
ment  is  an  injury  to  him  that  m  •nUMil 
cei»e  it.  Likewise,  for  neglecting  to  Jh  i 
the  lord's  court,  or  other  certain  persoui  M 
vice,  (Co.  Litl,  46,)  the  lottl  may  tlistimai.«f  CM 
mon  right.  Also,  for  amercements  ta  a  cm 
leet  a  distress  maybe  had  of  commoa  ri|ht:  I 
not  fur  amercements  in  a  court-baron,  vilkari 
special  prescription  to  warrant  it,  (Bicvii.  S 
Another  injury  for  which  distresses  laayfaetikl 
is  where  a  man  finds  beasu  of  a  ifUtmga  m 
dering  in  his  grounds,  ilamogie-fieMMit;  AM 
doing  him  hurt  or  damage,  by  Tuiliin  it«M  I 
grass,  or  the  like;  in  which  com  tk*ewp0rfl 
soil  may  distrain  them  till  aatiafactiaM  la  •■ 
him  for  the  injury  sustained .  LaMj,  tm  tnw 
duties  and  penalties  itiflicted  by  ■pccial  MM 
parliament,  as  for  assenments  made  by  ttmm 
tinnrn  of  sewers,  suit.  7  Ann.  c.  10,  orivl 
relief  of  the  poor,  stat.  43  Elii.  c.  S,  i 
tllitresi  and  sale  i*  gtvon :  wttli  i 
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f  be  ebcerred,  that  such  distresies  are 
~  ■IsgOM  to  the  ancient  distrvss  at  com- 
;  t%  being  replc-viable  and  the  like  (4 
589) ;  btit  more  resembling  tlie  common 
of  execution,  by  seiiiag  and  sellinf; 
of  the  debtor  under  a  writ  of  Fieri 
which  see. 

slat.  66  Geo.  3,  c.  88,  §  16,  17,  tenants 
ibod  having  paid  rent  to  their  immediate 
if  distrained  by  the  superior  landlord, 
'over  damage*  against  their  immediate 
1,  and  retain  them  out  of  the  future 
rent.  By  this  act,  as  amended  by  58 
9,  c.  39,  the  powers  of  distress  on  com,  Sec, 
(given  in  England  by  stat.  11  Geo.  II., 
are  eitended  to  Ireland  ;  and  other  provl- 
«r*  made  for  the  recovery  of  tenements 
abaconding,    overholding,  and  defaulting 

1  reipect  to  the  things  which  may  be  dii- 
,  or  taken  in  distress,  it  may  be  laid  down 
leneial  rule,  that  all  chattels  personal  are 
to  be  distrained,  unless  particularly  pro- 
or  exempted.  Instead,  ihereforc,  of  mcn- 
I  the  tilings  that  ate  dislrainuble,  it  will  be 
CUT  to  recount  the  things  which  are  not 
Ih  ln«  reason  of  their  particular  exemptions. 
Ull.  47).  Every  thint;  which  is  distrained 
■umed  to  be  the  properly  of  the  wrong-doer: 
feUow,  therefore,  thai  such  things,  in  which 
IB  can  have  an  absolute  and  valuable  pro- 
as dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  all  animals  fera: 
I,  cannot  be  distrained.  But  if  deer,  which 
»  nalurir,  are  kept  in  a  private  enclosure 
I  purpose  of  sale  or  profit,  this  circum- 

B laces  them  to  a  kind  of  stock  or  mer- 
pbat  they  may  be  distrained  for  rent, 
^whatever  is  in  the  personal  use  or 
B  of  any  man  is,  for  the  lime,  privi- 
■id  piotected  from  any  distress ;  as  an 
which  a  man  is  cutting  wood,  or  a  horse 
•  mao  II  nding  him.  But  horses  drawing 
and  also  tlie  cart,  may  be  distrained  for 
if  a  man  be  not  upon  the  cait  (1 
S0) :  and  it  hath  been  said,  that  if  a  bone, 
a  man  be  riding  him,  be  taken  damage- 
or  trespassing  in  another's  ground,  the 
may  be  distrained  and  led  away  to  the 
(1  Sid.  440.)  However,  the  authorities 
point  l>eing  collected  toj:cllier  in  llargr. 
itt.  47,  the  clear  result  of  them  is,  that 
distress  is  illegal.  Again,  valuable  things 
way  of  trade  shall  not  be  liable  to  distress ; 
IIW  Httding  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be  shod, 
MniPOD  inn;  or  cloth  at  a  tailor's  house ; 
I  MM  to  a  mill  or  market.  All  these  are 
or  privileged  for  the  benefit  of  trade ; 
ipposed  m  common  preiumplion  not 
Id  the  ownvr  of  tlie  house,  but  to  his 
But,  generallv  speaking,  whatever 
alteit  Uie  lancilord  Hnds  upon  the 
hither  they,  in  f^ict,  belong  lo  the 
ttrangcr,  are  dislramable  by  him  for 
ite  a  door  would  be  open  lo  io- 
npon  the  hindlord  ;  and  the  stranger 
ly  by  action  on  the  case  against  the 
tM  tenant'*  default  the  chattels  are 
M  that  be  cannot  render  them  when 
With  rejartl  tn  «  iinnger's  beasts 


which  are  found  on  the  tenant's  land,  the  follow, 
ing  distinctions  are  taken.  If  they  are  put  in  by 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  they  are 
distrainable  immediately  afterwards  for  rent- 
arrere  by  the  landlord.  (Cro.  Eliz.  549.)  So 
also  if  the  stranger's  cattle  break  the  fences,  and 
commit  a  trespass  by  coming  on  the  land,  they 
are  dislrainable  immediately  by  the  lessor  for 
his  tenant's  rent,  as  a  punishment  lo  the  owner 
of  the  beasts  for  the  wrong  committed  through 
bis  negligence.  (Co,  Lilt.  47.)  But  if  the  lands 
were  not  sufficiently  fenced  so  as  to  keep  out 
cattle,  the  landloid  cannot,  generally,  distrain 
them,  till  they  have  been  levant  and  couchant  on 
the  land  ;  lliat  is,  have  been  long  enough  there  to 
have  lain  down  and  rose  up  to  feed  ;  which,  in  ' 
general,  is  held  to  be  one  night  at  least;  and  then 
tlie  law  presumes,  lliat  the  owner  may  hare 
notice  wliiihcr  his  cattle  have  strayed,  and  it  is 
his  own  neglect  not  to  have  taken  them  away. 
There  are  also  other  things  privileged  by  the 
ancient  common  law;  as  a  man's  tools  and  uten- 
sils of  his  trade,  the  axe  of  a  carpenter,  the 
books  of  a  scholar,  and  th^  like  ;  which  are  said  to 
be  privileged  for  the  sake  of  tlie  public,  because 
the  taking  of  them  awuy  would  disable  the  owner 
from  serving  tlie  cominonweallh  in  his  station. 
So,  beasts  of  the  plough,  averia  earner,  and 
sheep,  are  privileged  from  distresses  at  common 
law  (slat.  51  Hen.  III.c.  4.):  while  dead  good*, 
or  other  sort  of  beasts,  which  Bractou  calls 
catalla  otiosa,  may  be  distrained.  But,  as  beasts 
of  the  plough  may  be  taken  in  execution  for 
debt,  so  they  may  be  for  distresses  by  statute, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  executions.  4 
Burr  589).  And,  perhaps,  the  true  reason,  why 
these  and  the  tools  of  a  man's  trade  were  privi- 
leged at  tiie  common  law,  was,  because  the  dis- 
tress was  then  merely  intended  to  compel  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  and  not  as  a  satisfaction 
ibr  the  non-payment ;  and,  therefore,  to  deprive 
the  parly  of  the  instruments  and  means  of  paying 
it,  would  counteract  the  very  end  of  the  aistreat 
(4  Burr.  588).  Moreover,  nothing  shall  be  dis- 
trained for  rent,  which  may  not  be  rendered 
again  in  as  good  a  plight  as  when  it  was  dis- 
trained ;  for  which  reason  milk,  fruit,  and  the 
like,  cannot  be  distrained  ;  a  distress  at  common 
law  being  only  in  the  n.iture  of  a  pledi;e  or  secu- 
rity, to  be  restored  in  the  same  plight  when  the 
debt  is  paid.  So,  anciently,  sheaves  or  stacks  of 
corn  could  not  be  distrained  ;  because  some 
damage  must  needs  accrue  in  their  removal ;  but 
a  cart  loaded  with  corn  might ;  as  that  could  be 
safely  restored.  But  now  by  statute  2  W.  fc 
M.  c.  5,  corn  in  sheaves  or  cocks,  or  loose  in  the 
straw, or  hay  in  barns  or  ricks,  or  otherwise,  may 
be  distrained,  »i  well  as  other  chattels.  Lastly, 
things  fixed  tu  the  freehold  may  not  be  distrained, 
■s  caldrons,  windows, doors,  and  chimney  pieces; 
for  they  savour  of  the  realty.  For  this  reaaon 
also  corn  growing  could  not  be  distrained  ;  till  the 
statute  of  11  Geo.  II. c.  19,  empoweied  landlords 
to  distrain  corn,  hops,  grass,  or  otiier  products  of 
the  earth,  and  to  cut  and  gather  them  when  ripe. 
The  goods  of  a  carrier  are  privileK<.d,  and  cannot 
be  distrained  for  rent,  though  the  waggon  coti- 
taiiiing  them  is  put  into  the  barn  of  a  house, 
or  on  the  road.  (I  SaUt.  340).   But  the  goods  of 
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1  third  person,  found  on  the  premises,  may  be 
oistrained  by  the  oollector  of  the  house  and  win- 
dow tax,  for  arrears  under  43  Geo.  III.  e.  t61, 
tlioiiyh  (he  froods  are  only  borrowed  and  the 
person  in  arrear  lias  other  goods  of  his  own  on 
the  premises  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  arrears  I 
Mai.t.  imd  Sel.  Rep.  601. 

ii.  \Vc  enquire  next  hmv  distresses  may  be 
Uikcn,  ilisposed  of,  or  avoided.     The  law  of  di,s- 
tresscs,  says  lllackstone,  is  greatly  altered  in  late 
years.      Formerly  they  were  regarded  as  a  mere 
pledge  or  security  for  payment  of  rent  or  other 
duties,  or  satisfaction  for  damage  done.     And  so 
the  law  continues  with  regard  to  distresses  of  beasts 
taken   duniage-feosant,  and  for  other  causes,  not 
altered   by  act  of  parliament;    over  which   the 
distrainer  has  no  other  (lOwer  than  to  retain  them 
till    satisfaction   is    made.       Kut    distresses   for 
rent-arrerc    lieing   found  by    the   legislature   to 
be    the   shoitcst  and  most    effectual    method  of 
compelling  the  payment  of  s<ich  rent,  many  be- 
ncficid  laws  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  in 
the  last  century  ;  which  have  much  altered  the 
c(munon  law,  as  laid  down  by  our  ancient  wri- 
icre.     In  discussing  this  p.trt  nf  the  subject,  it 
will  be  supposed  that  the  distress  is   made  for 
rent;  nnil  tlie  rlificrences  between  such  distress, 
and  (hat  taken  for  otlier  causes,  will  be  specified. 
All  distresses  must  be  made  by  day,  unless  in  the 
case  of  dainage-feasant ;  an  exception  being  made 
in  this  case,  lest  the  beasts  should  escape  before 
they  arc  taken.     (Co.  Lift.  142).      When  a  per- 
son intends  to  make  a  distress,  lie  must,  by  him- 
self or  his  t>ailifr,  enter  on  the  demised  premises ; 
formerly  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  but 
now  (Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  14),  if  the  tenant  holds 
over,  the  landlord  may  distrain  within  six  months 
aller  the  determination  of  the  lease;    provided 
his  own  title  or   interest,  as  well  as  the  tenant's 
possession,  continue  at  the  time  of  tlie  distress. 
If  the  lessor  does  not  And  sufficient  distress  on 
the  premies,  formerly  he  could  not  resort  any 
where  else  ;  and  therefore,  knavish  tenants  made 
a  practice  to  convey  away  their  goods  and  stock, 
fraudulently,  from  the  house  or  lands  demised, 
in  order  to  cheat  their  landlords.   Uiit  now  (stat. 
8  Ann.  c.  14.  11    Geo.   II.  c.  19),   the  landlord 
may  distrain  any  goods  of  his  tenant,  carried 
clandestinely  off  tlic  premises,  wherever  he  tinds 
them  within  thirty  days  after,  unless  they  have 
been  bona  fide  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration  : 
and   all   persons  privy  to,  or  a.ssisting  in   such 
fraudulent  conveyance,  forfeit  double  the  value 
lo  the  landlord,      llie   landlord   may  alio  dis- 
tniiii  the  beasts  of  his  tcnnnl,  feeding  upon  any 
coinnionsor  wastes,  appendant  or  appurtenant  to 
the  demised  premises.      The  landlord  mi^lit  not 
fornierty  lireak  open  a.  house,  tu  make  a  distress, 
for  that  IS  a  breach  of  the  [>eace.      Hut  when  he 
was  in  the  house,  it   was  held,   that  he   might 
break   open  an  inner  door  (Co.  Litl.  16.  C'om- 
berb.  17);  and  now  (stit.  It  Geo.  II.  c.  19)  he 
may,  by  the  assi'tiince  of  the  peace  officers  of  the 
parish,  break  open,  In  the   day-time,  any   place 
whither  the  gnods  have   been  fraudulently   re- 
moved, and  locked  up  to  prevent  a  distress;  oath 
being  first  made,  in  c<ae  it  be  a  dwelling-house, 
of    «  reauonable  ground    to   suspect   that  such 
goodk  art  conrx.'aled  in  it.     Where  a  man  is  en- 


titled to  distrain  for  an  entu*  dotr,  k>  i 
to  distrain  for   the  whole  at  or 
part  at  one  time,  and  part  at  air 
1.532).      But  if  he  distrains  for  cuf  \ 
there  is  not  sufficient  on  the  premise],! 
pens  to  mistake  in  the  value  of  the  I 
trained,  and  so  takes  an  in.sufficirot  i 
may    take   a  second    distress   to 
remedy.     (Cro.  Eliz.  13.  stat.  IT;  I 
4  Burr  590).  Distresses  must  be  pn 
the  thing  distrained  for.     By  thettati 
bridge,   S2  lien.   III.  c.  4,  if  any 
great  or  unreasonable  distress,  for  r 
shall  be  heavily  amerced  for  the  ante.   Okl 
Inst.  107.)  the  landlord  distnini  t«v  I 
twelve-pence  rent;  the  taking  of  botk  i|l 
reasonable  distress;  but  if  there  i 
distress  near  the  value  to  be  foundihefl 
ablyhavedistrainedoneuf lliem;  butl 
fealty,  nr  suit  anil  service,  as  also  for  l 
tary  wages,  it  is  said  that  no  dijtrcni 
cessive.   (Rro.Abr.  lit.  Assise.  Ml;  1 
08.)     For  as  tliese  distresses  c»nDM  I 
owner,  upon  making  satisfaction,  i 
chattels  again.    The  remedy  for 
tresses  is  by  a  special  action  on  the  I 
Marlbridge ;    for   an  action  of 
maintainable  upon  this  account, it t 
at  the  cniiinion  law. 

ill.  VVhen  die  distress  is  taken,  1 
ject  of  consideration   is  the  ditfoal  { 
which  purpose  tlie  things  distrained  l 
first  place  be  carried  to  some  pound*] 
impounded  by  the  taker.     But  id  i' 
ther,  they  m.iy  be  rescued  by  the  < 
the  distress  was  taken  without  cause,  «< 
to  law  :  as  if  no  rent  be  due ;  if  tlitrx  wittS 
upon  the  highway,  or  the  like ;  in  then  e 
tenant   may  lawfully   make  rescue.    (C*  | 
160,  161).      But  if  ihcy  be  once 
even  though  taken  without  any  caute,  i 
may  not  break  the  pound  and  take  t' 
they  .ire  then  ill  custody  of  the  Uw.   (C» 
When  impoundetl,  the  goods  were  f 
in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  or  security  toe 
performance  ofsitisfaction:  and  upon tlutll 
It  lia>  been  held  (Cro.  .lac.  140)  that  ihtA 
is  not  at  liberty  to  work  or  use  a  dntraiBalll 
And  thus  the  law  still  continues  wilb  i 
beasts  taken  damagc-feosant,  asd  dti 
suit  or  services;  which  n\xxA  nmain  i 
till    the  owner  makes  s;r  .  oc 

the  right  of  distraining  h\  ,:ik«citfl 

This  kind  of  distress,  thoiigli  ii  ^uuiImoww 
inconvenience,  and  is  llierefon>  a  ptnuikMMI 
him,  yet,  if  Jie  continues  "  h1  «tU  ■ 

nu  satisfaction  or  paymi I  t^mtitflt 

to  the  distrainor.  But  tor  j  iirlil  doe  W 
crown,  unless  paid  witliin  forty  daystka  40 
was  always  saleable  at  common  law.  (Bn>J 
lit.  Distress.  71).  And  for  au  aimitiawW  I 
court-leet,  the  lord  may  also  s«Il  tiie  ibMI 
Rep.  41);  partly  because,  beiog  Uw  kia^ll 
of  record,  its  process  p.irukes  of  ihc  foyApl 
gative  (Bio.  ubi.  supra.  12  Mod.  330):  Wf 
cipally,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  aai 
to  levy  a  legiil  debt.  And  so  is  tW  I 
lute-distresses  already  menttooeil,  stkickl 
in  the  nature  of  riecutiom;  the  i  " 
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My  civeu.lu  efTectuate  and  complete 
>.  And  in  like  manner,  by  leveral 
Ummeot  (3  W.  &  M.  c.  5.,  8  Ann.  c. 
.  II.  c.  38,  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19),  in  all 
itiea  for  rent,  if  the  tenant  or  owner 
lin  fire  days  after  the  distress  is  taken, 
of  the  cause  thereof  given  lo  him, 
same  with  sufficient  security,  the  dis- 
li  the  tberiff  or  constable,  shall  cause 
be  appraised  by  two  sworn  appraisers, 
nme  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent 
I ;  rendering  the  overplus,  if  any,  lo 
limself.  And,  by  these  means,  a  full 
atisfaction  may  now  be  had  for  rent 
y  the  mere  act  of  the  party  himself, 
UCM,  the  remedy  ^ven  at  common 
le  consequent  thereon,  which  is  added 
laHiaraent.  If  any  distress  and  sale 
ide,  for  rent  in  anear  and  due,  when 
iy  due,  the  owner  shall  recover  double 
lull  cosU.  3  W.  Sess.  1  c.  5. 
ig  of  a  distress  was  formerly  reckoned 
1  proceeding,  on  account  of  the  many 
Intt  attended  it :  for  if  any  irregularity 
lied,  it  vitiated  the  whole,  and  made 
intrespassen  ab  initio  (1  V'entr.  37). 
y  the  statute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  it  is 
nat  for  any  unlawful  act  done,  the 
not  be  untiwful,  or  the  parties  tres- 
iiittio :  but  that  the  party  grieved  shall 
D  action  for  the  real  damage  sustained; 
in  ihiil,  if  tender  of  amends  is  made 
tetion  is  brought,     lilacht.  Comm. 

\  PcRSOictL,  is  made  by  distraining 
tnble  goods,  and  seizins;  the  profits 
I  and  tenements,  from  the  teste,  or 
wnt,  for  tlie  defendant's  contempt  in 
Rg  to  an  action  brought  against  him 
K  aiimmoned,  or  attached ;  and  the 
lumed  hy  tlie  sheriffs,  are  forfeited  to 
id  estreated  into  the  exchequer. 
t,  Rt4i^  is  made  on  immoveable 
~  iti  an  attachment  in  this,  that 

y  any  common  person,  willi- 
n.ivj  oi  tits  own  fee ;  except  it  be 
iWr  the  cattle,  or  other  things  are 
•  oS  the  ground,  on  purpose  to 


UISTRIB-UTE,  r. «. 
Distbib'uteb,  «.  I. 
Disibihu'tiok,  adj. 


insbeeo  termed  either  finite  or  io6nite. 
[tt,  is  that  which  is  limited  by  law, 
I  the  numbrr  of  times  it  shall  be 
Jer  lo  bring  the  party  lo  ■*  trial  of  tlie 
\tnu  infinite,  is  that  which  is  without 
ou  being  made  till  llie  {>enon  ap- 
I  farther  upplied  to  jurors  tliul  do  not 
upon  a  certificate  of  assise,  the  pro- 
•  facias,  habt-us  cmpora,  and  distress 
b  alio  divided  into  grand  disirrsi  and 
KrCM :  of  these  the  former  extends  lo 
lb  and  chattels  that  the  party  has 
ounty.  A  person,  of  common  right, 
I  fcr  rents  and  all  manner  of  services ; 
L  rent  is  reserved  on  a  gilt  in  tail, 
),  or  yean,  &c.,  thoueh  there  be  no 
txtm  in  the  gnat  or  1ex<t,  so  as  that 
cvetsion :  but  on  a  feoffment  made  in 
hi  may  not  be  taken,  unless  it  be  ex- 
tnA  in  the  deed. 


?Kr.  dittrihuer  I  I  la  I 
and  Span,  dittri- 
t,  uui,  ^  buere ;  Lat  di$tTi- 
Distrib'uti VE,  adj.  i  buen ;  dii,  diversely, 
Distrib'utivelt,  iu/v.7and  tribuo,  to  be- 
stow. To  divide  among  several  ;  to  deal  forth  ; 
dispense.  Distributer  is,  he  who  deals  out;  and 
distribution,  the  act  of  distributing  ;  hence  cha- 
nty. Distributive,  that  which  assigns  the  due 
portions  of  things  Distribulively,  proportion- 
ally ;  singly ;  particularly. 

She  did  dittribmlt  hef  goods  lo  sU  Ihcm  that  wera 
nearest  of  kindred.  JuJilh  xvi.  34. 

The  king  sent  over  a  grrftt  itore  of  gcnLtrmen  and 
warlike  people,  anioD^t  whom  be  dutrxhultd  the  land. 

Sptnter. 

AUboQgh  we  cannot  be  free  fratn  all  sin  collec- 
tively, in  lach  sort  that  no  part  thereof  ihall  be  found 
inherent  in  ui  ;  yet,  liiMiributivcty  at  the  leut,  ail 
great  and  ghevoai  actual  offence*,  as  they  offer  them- 
■elvet  one  by  one,  both  may  and  ought  to  be  by  all 
ncani  avoided.  HovAtr, 

The  spoil  go<  oo  Ike  AniialM 
Was  not  diMtntrnttd.        StoAipMre.  ConelMMt. 
Of  great  riches  there  is  oo  real  use,  except  it  be  ia 
the  dutribmtitm,  AoconV  Kiaa|tt. 

If  Justice  will  take  alt,  and  nothing  give, 
Juitica  methinks  is  not  datribulic*.  Drfiim, 

Otjscrve  the  diitnlmtw  justice  of  the  authors,  which 
is  ronstanlly  applied  to  the  punishment  of  virtue,  and 
the  reward  of  vice,  directly  opposite  to  the  rules  of 
their  best  criticka.  Stti/t. 

There  were  judges  and  iiittilmten  of  justice  ap- 
pointed for  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions. 

Aditumm  Ilmtf. 
Lrt  us  govern  our  charitable  diitributiotu  by   this 
pattern  of  nature,  and  maintain  a  mutual  cin-ulatioa 
of  t>cnctits  and  returns.  Attffivnf, 

At  in  integral  whole  is  distingnishcd  into  ia  seve- 
ral parts  by  division,  so  the  word  dutribuiwn  is  moss 
property  used,  when  we  distinguish  a  univaital  whole 
into  its  several  kinds  of  species.  Witt. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  the  iiitnhttheit 
of  words  into  their  proper  classes,  or  that  part  of  lexi- 
cography which  ii  strictly  critical.  Johtmm, 

The  Latin  language,  long  the  vehicle  uaed  ia  ii^ 
tntmtmg  knowledge  among  the  dilTerent  nations  of 
Europe,  is  daily  more  aiid  more  neglected. 

FnmUm. 

DiSTRiBtmoK,  in  printing,  the  taking  a  form 
asunder,  separating  tne  types,  and  disposing 
them  in  the  cases  again,  each  in  its  proper  cell. 
See  Printiko. 

DI'STRICT,  n.  i.  Fr.  dittnet ;  Ital.  dit- 
Irello;  Span,  dittricto ;  Lat.  djs/rir/iu,  from  di$- 
tringu,  to  bind,  as  with  limits.  Tlie  limit,  or 
circuit,  of  a  given  authority  :  hence,  a  region, 
country,  or  portion  of  a  country. 

Hit  gutrntors,  who  formed  ihemsrlvca    npoa   iha 

evaiiiplr  of  their  grand  monart]ue,   practised  all  the 

arts  of  dcapotick  government  in  their  respective  di4- 

mel;  Addam. 

With  stem  disuie  avowed. 

To  their  own  dulritti  drive  the  sailor  crowd. 

Psp.. 
TboM  airitU  which  b«tw<«B  lb*  tmpteks  lie. 
The  scorching  beams,  directly  darted,  fry. 

Blatkmmt. 

DISTH I NOAS,  in  English  law,  a  writ  direct*.  I 
to  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  commaodiag  kit* 


DIS 
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DIS 


to  distrain  for  a  debt  to  tlie  king ;  or  for  hii  ap- 
pearance at  a  certain  day.  There  is  a  distringas 
against  peers,  and  persons  entitled  to  privilege  of 
parliameDt,  under  statute  10  Geo.  III.,  cup.  50; 
by  wliicU  the  effects,  in  law  called  issues,  levied 
may  be  sold  to  pay  the  plaintifTs  cost,  and  it  has 
been  held  that  this  statute  extends  to  all  writ*  of 
distringas.  In  detinue,  after  judgment,  the  plain- 
tiff may  have  a  distringa*  to  compel  the  defendant 
to  deliver  the  goods  by  repeateti  distresses  of  his 
chattels.     See  Disranss,  Execution,  and  Paii- 

UAMENT. 

DisTuiNGAS  JcBATORES,  a  writ  directed  to  a 
sheriff,  uhereby  he  is  commanded  to  distrain 
upon  a  jury  to  appear  and  to  return  issues  on 
their  lands,  &c.  for  non-appearance.  Where  an 
issue  in  foct  is  joined  to  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
which  is  retained  by  the  sheriff  in  a  panuel  upon 
a  venire  facias  for  that  purpose ;  there  goes 
fbrtli  a  writ  of  distringas  jurutores,  for  the  sheriff 
to  have  their  bodies  in  court,  &c.  at  the  return 
of  the  writ.  This  writ  ought  to  be  delivered  to 
the  sheriff  in  such  time,  that  he  may  warn  the 
jury  to  appear  four  days  before  the  writ  is 
returnable,  if  the  jurors  live  within  forty  miles  of 
the  place  of  trial ;  and  eight  days  if  they  live 
faither  off.  There  may  be  an  alias,  or  pluries 
dislringas  jur',  where  the  jury  doth  oot  appear. 
See  Jury,  and  Trial. 

DISTRUST,  0.  a.  &  n. l.■^      Dis  and   trust. 
DiSTRo'sTPUL,  adj.  f  To    regard   with 

Disrnu'sTriiLLY,  adv.         4  diffidence  or  sus- 
DiSTBusTFVLNESS.  J  picion  ;     not    to 

trust. 

He  ibewelii  hinuelf  onto  rach  u  do  not  iittwvtt  him. 

Wfdam. 
To  me  nproach 
Rather  belong!,  dittnuS,  mad  all  disprmiw. 

trUlim. 
Common  nrcarin^,  if  it  bav«  any  serioui  meaning 
|M  all,  aigun  in  man  a  p«rpelail  ijix/rwr  of  hii  own 
>epatation,  and  ia  an  acknowledgment  that  be  thinks 
Ui  bus  word  not  to  be  worthy  of  credit. 

7iUo<Mn. 
Yon  doabt  not  me ;  nor  have  I  ipent  my  blood. 
To  have  my  faiUi  no  better  undentood  : 
Your  toul'c  above  the  basenesa  of  dittnut ; 
Nothing  but  love  could  make  you  to  unjust. 

DrytUn. 
Oeserali  ofirn  barboor  iiitnutfml  tboughu  in  ibrir 
hnaaU.  ifeyk. 

How  frrqoontiy  ii  the  honesty  and  iotegrity  of  a 
man  disposed  of,  by  a  smile  or  a  sbnig  ; — how  many 
good  and  gcnemus  actions  have  t>een  sunk  into  obli- 
vion by  a  dUtnuiftd  look,  or  stampt  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  proceeding  from  bad  motives,  by  a  mystttrious 
and  seasonable  whisper.  ^rrne. 

DISTU'RB,  V.  a.  k  II.  t.-j  Span,  duturbar  ; 
DisTt/uBANct,  n.i.  f  Ilal.  and  Lat.  t^ii- 
Distu'rbcb,  itvrbart,    from    du 

Vyiitv'umD,  part.  adj.  J  expletive,  and  tur- 
bo to  disorder,  a  turba  a  crowd.  To  perplex  ; 
diiquiet;  confound;  interrupt;  turn  off  attention, 
or  aim.  Milton  uses  disturb  as  a  substaDtive  for 
confusion  or  tumult,  or  lynonymous  with  dis- 
turbance. 

And  tbri  srynga  him  walkinge  on  the  iM  wares 
dLtmbUA  and  seidea  that  it  as  a  futum. 

wmf.  Hit.  u. 


Ht  standa  in  lb«  sight  both  oH 
Justly  blameable,  at  a  needle 
God's  church,  and  an  author  ot 

Vheic  love  reigns,  rhilw  tia| 
Doth  call  biinself  affliction's 
Gives  false  atanns,  suggestetb  nraila;, 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cxy, kill'] 

Instant  without  Jitimi  they  loat 
And  onward  move  embattled. 

This  mischief  bad  not  then 
And  more  that  shall  befall :  inaaaiciiil 
VuturbaneeJi  on  earth  through 

He  that  has  his  own  troubles,  and  lb*  ka|| 
bit  neighbours,  to  iUlurt  him,  has  srork  net 

aamn 

His  youth  with  wants  and  hardships  mm 
Plots  and  rebellions  mou  dutvr*  bis  age. 

Ye  great  duiurben,  who  to  endless  Mli 
In  blood  and  horror,  seek  unnatural  )o^ 
For  what  is  all  this  bustle,  but  to  sboa 
Those  thoaghu  with  which  yo«  dan  M  i| 

a 

They  can   survey    a  variety  of 
without  fatigue  or  diimrtaiK*. 

Thrice  round  the  grave  Citan  priala  k>l 
And  nbaunts  the  numbers  which 


DISTU'RN,  «.o  r>i>  and  turn, 
off;  turn  aside.     Not  in  use. 

He  glad  was  to  datum  that  fariooa  MB 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swaUo«a4t 

DISVAL'UE,  so.     1     Du  and  fil 

Disvalua'tiok,  n.  f.  )  estimate  bdot 

disgrace  i  diminution  of  reputation. 

What  ran  be  more  to  the  dwraiwnfiw  el  \ 
of  the  Spaniard,  than  that   eleven   thowa 
should  have  marched  into  the  heart  of  blA 

Her  reputation  waa  iimaliui 
In  levity.  SUuptm,  Utrnmnfm 

The  very  same  pride  which  piiiaipla  •  ai 
and  overvalue  what  he  is,  does    M 
him  to  contemn  and  dJMKOu  what  be  baa. 
Cns  fwmtmM  tf  IJ 

DI8VEXOP,  T.a.    Fr.  dtvtUftr. 

cover. 

D ISUN ITE'.r.  a.  &  a. «.  ->      Dw 

Uisu'nition,  n.  I. 

Disu'nity. 

While  every  particular  manlier  «f  ika 
vidrs  solely  for  itself,  the  s*v«nl  joiatt 
politick  do  separate  and  rfijiwisg,  aiad  ••  W 
able  to  support  the  whfle. 

Ditmity  is  the  natural  propatty  af  as 
is  nothing  else  bat  an  ininite  rnngeriaa 
monads. 

Rest  is   most  oppoaita  to  moiiao,   ike  I 
cause  of  tlssimiott, 

Dinmum  of  the  coqiofcal  principlea, 
causeth  drath.  Irtne't 

The  strength  of  it  will  join  itaalf  la  Fx 
grow  the  closer  to  it  by  iu  immitu  huai  ikM 

AMmmmi 


<To     «{M 
3  vide ;  pan 


The  beam  they  then  tfkvida,  aa4  dhaai 
The  ribs  aad  limba.  '4*^ 


n.  $.      I'u   and    usage. 
I  of  UM  or  custom. 
>€  pnamtly  tach  tliiofi  u  might  be  ri- 
'iUiuvt  dmaget,    Irmving  the  rrst  to  be 
^tanif*  lbna|l>  met  of  time. 
W  Hooter. 

^.0  &n.  f.     Du  and  uie.  To  reuse 
te  of;  10  disaccustom  :  wiilt  j'rom  or 
iroperly  /rciiB. 
■Mr  mp  from  tht  t^wMty  pun 
g  kwlovcii  &ad  luWng.  Domm. 

I  cauom  DOW  diveiu  the  coiu*a  : 
u  jrct  io  foror. 


MttlM  i*  jrct  i 


Drydtm't  FiMet. 

the  only  effectual  n- 
Addmm'i  Oitardiim, 

rapeollw  luiili  did  not  prrKrilw, 
,  bm  bjr  ffiy  conxeutire  yr>r>. 
ArhalhitiH. 

H?H',  r.o.    Dit  and  Touch.  To  dei- 

dit  of;  to  contradict. 

^k  Iiatii  writ  twtli  duttmduJ  uolber. 

^ED,  ei^.  Oil  and  wit.  De- 
he  wits;  nuul;  distracted.     A  word 

Mm  nn  ftway  alooe, 
•bca  f^uy  bbanJ.  tbcn  waa  ovt  one 
••4  after  to  be  fone, 
hid  been  dkitniled.    Dnftvn't  SgwtpkU. 

U    Dutch  dkkt.     A  ditty  ;  a  poem  ; 

Wrte. 

Ht  did  bcr  ahnll  Dotea  eweetjjr  aiog  j 

mjSA  coataia  a  lorely  i^. 

Faerif  Quetnt, 
ON,*.*,    lai.  dilatui.    The  act  of 

Bn  *orahi|ipef«  intended  rmtber  homag* 
Aa  Waurd  virgin  come*  in  the  form  of 

//aiCt  CoHltrnfUUom. 

u  i.tt  v.a.  ■\         Gothic, 

xivtaip,  part.  adj.    \difve :   Ice. 

o,  ■■  1.  iJiJ<i;   Bel(,'. 

)  dijck.     See 

fi'i-''  •«^—-.  from  the  noun.    Ditcher 

I.:  '«:  llie  compounds  of 

»j  jclvcs- 

[  pU^vn  tbrrr  mrtv  arrn,  io  Aivrttdiickea 
ada  about  LunJon,  many  u>ads  that  bad 
•iim  loag.  Boecm. 

,  mtA  »»  tbejr  were,  were  altogrlber  dry, 
a  ftnrA  orrr.  KnaUa. 

•ken  die  fool  fiend  rage*,  eati  cow-dong 
•lt«w*  the  old  rat,  and  tba  dilek-itg. 


inter  M  binb-Mi angled  babe, 
Jhdeimni  by  a  di*b.  Id. 

ra  lb*  wide  tea*  ar«  bm  narrow  Jiiekm, 
I  it»«lf  too  limited  for  their  dceirca. 

Burttm. 

iflMvU  new  rm^itoympati  daily, 
■|A«f ,  diMbr.  gardearr.  baily .    Sw/t. 
jpayad  tty  time,  beaide*  dildumg,    in 
iTMcla.  U 

dMka  awvU,  (be  nwadowa  twim. 

TIkommm. 

MN  pbani*  in  bearing  a  man  attempt- 
Mltag,  ikaa  •■  niiag  a  man  UTiag  lo 
^A.aadMakUMtaMlt.         Jtkmm. 


I  again!  tor  aoery  i 
Slain,  another  cliobe  the  barrier. 
Thicker  growi  tjie  atrife ;  thy  dtlcha 
Bnrope't  mingling  gore  enricbea.         Bjftom. 

DtTCB,  in  fortification,  called  also  the  fbssand 
titoat,  is  a  trench  dug  round  the  taiupart,  or  wal 
of  a  fortified  place,  lietween  the  scarp  and  coun- 
terscarp. Ditches  are  either  dry  or  wet,  that  in, 
having  water  ic  them ;  both  of  which  have  thei^ 
particular  advantages.  The  earth  dugout  of  the 
ditch  serves  to  raise  the  rampart.  The  ditch  in 
front  should  be  of  such  breadth  as  that  tall  trees 
may  not  reach  over  it,  being  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  fathoms  wide,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep.  But  the  most  general  rule  is,  perhaps, 
that  the  dimeiuioos  of  the  ditch  be  such  as  that 
llie  eaith  duv  out  may  be  sufficient  to  build  th« 
rainpart  of  a  piuper  magnitude. 

DiTcu  is  a  common  fence  in  loaiahes,  or 
other  wet  land,  where  there  are  no  hedges. 
They  allow  these  ditches  si.\  feet  wide  against 
high  ways  that  are  broad  ;  and  against  COIIK 
roons,  five  ieet.  But  the  common  ditches  about 
enclosures,  dug  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  oo 
which  the  quick  is  raised,  are  thrae  feet  wide  at 
the  top.  one  at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  deep. 
By  this  means  each  side  has  a  slope,  which  is  of 
great  advantage  ;  for  where  this  is  neglected,  and 
the  ditches  dug  perpendicular,  the  sides  are 
always  washing  down,  besides,  in  a  narrow-bot- 
tomed ditch,  if  cattle  get  down  into  it,  they 
cannot  stand  to  turn  themselves  to  crop  (lie 
quick  :  hut  where  the  ditch  is  four  feet  wide,  it 
should  be  two  feet  and  a  half  deep ;  and  where 
il  is  five  feet  wide,  it  should  he  three  feet  deep ; 
and  so  in  proportion. 

DITHYRAMBICK,  n.  i.  &  adj.  Ut.  dithy. 
rombut.  A  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus  ;  in  which 
among  the  Italians,  the  distraction  of  ebriety  is 
still  iuuuied.     Wild;  distracted. 

Pindar  does  new  words  and  figures  nil 
Down  his  impetaona  duhfframbiek  tide. 

OmUf. 

DiTHYHsMDics  weic  songs  in  honor  of 
Bacchtii,  which  first  gave  birth  to  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, and  are  as  ancient  as  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  in  Greece.  Many  of  the  most  splendid 
exhibitions  upon  the  stage,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people  of  Athens  and  Home,  being  per- 
formed u[>on  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  gave 
occasion  to  the  calling  all  those  that  were  em- 
ployed in  them,  whether  for  singing,  dancing,  or 
reciting,  servants  of  Bacchus.  The  dithyrambtu 
owes  its  birth  to  Greece,  and  to  the  tnuuportf  of 
wine.  Horace  and  Aristotle  tell  us,  that  the 
ancients  gave  the  name  of  dithyramhus  to  ihoM 
verse*  wherein  none  of  the  common  rules  or 
measure*  were  observed.  As  we  have  now  no 
temaio*  of  the  dithyramhus  of  the  ancients,  we 
cannot  exactly  tell  what  their  measure  was. 

niTMARSEN,  a  district  of  llolstein,  Deri- 
mark,  separated  from  Sleswick  on  the  nortli  by 
the  Eyder,  and  from  Bremen  on  the  south-west 
by  the  Elbe  ;  and  having  llolstein  Proper  to  the 
east,  and  the  German  Ucean  to  the  west.  It  i$ 
marshy,  and  frequently  inundated  :  yet  by  mean* 
of  the  internal  navigation,  a  number  of  tract* 
have  been  drained,  ind  are  highly  productive. 


Its  lengtli  is  tliirty-two  railei,  and  its  breadth 
twenty-seven.  The  chief  towns  are  Mcldorf 
and  Lunden.  It  is  fertile  in  com  and  pastu- 
rage. 

DITONE,  in  music,  an  interral  comprehend- 
ing two  tones,  llie  proportion  of  the  sounds 
that  form  the  ditone  is  4  :  .*>,  and  that  of  the 
teinidilone  i^  S  :  6. 

DITRIHEDRIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  spars  with  twice  three  sides,  or  six  plunes ; 
being  formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids  juined 
base  to  base,  wiiho'ii  any  intermcdintc  column. 
S»€  Sp*n.  ll'e  species  of  ditrihedriu  arc  dis- 
tin^rnijhcd  by  the  different  figures  of  these  pyra- 
miils. 

Ul  ITATiDER,  n.  t.  Tlie  same  with  prpper- 
wort.    See  1  r.t'inn'M. 

DITTANY,  n.  I.     Likt.  liUlamniu. 

Dittany  hath  been  rvDowned,  fur  many  Agev,  upon 
th«  account  nf  ilt  Mivercign  qunhurt  in  medicincR. 
It  is  generaJly  brought  over  dry  frnm  ihe  f^cv-ant. 

iUlitr. 

Virgil  reports  of  dittany,  (hat  the  wild  gnatii  eat  it 
when  they  are  shut  villi  darti. 

Mart'i  Antidott  agaiiui  Atheiim, 

IllTTAM',  n»STAnii,  a  species  of  mamibium. 

UiTTANY,  OK  Ciir.iE.     See  Oiiicam'U. 

DiiTANY,  White.     See  Dictamnl* 

nilTEAIl,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Biindel- 
cund,  Uindostan,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  breudth.  It  is  populous 
_>nd  well-tmilt;  the  houses  bein,:  chiefly  of 
one,  and  tiled.  It  is  surrounded  tiy  a  stone 
wall  and  gales.  On  an  eminence,  which  o»er- 
looks  a  handsome  lake,  stands  the  rajah's  palace. 
The  surrounding  district  yields  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  txtween  ±12,000  and  £15,000  sterling. 
Tliis  place  IS  mentinned  in  early  history,  and  the 
rajah,  who  is  one  ut  the  British  allies,  boasts  of 
its  having  belonged  to  his  family  fur  several  cen- 
turies. I)unng  the  reign  of  Aureniebe,  Dilteah 
was  the  capital  of  Dhoolput  Koy,  a  llondelah 
iBJah  cf  some  celebrity. 

UllTO,  in  books  of  accounts,  usually  written 
Po,  signifies  the  aforementioned.  The  word  is 
corrupted  from  Ihe  lUilinn  dcllo,  •  the  said :' as 
in  our  law-phrnse,  'the  said  premises,'  meaning 
Ihe  same  as  were  l>efore-meiilioncd. 

ni'TTY,  n.  J.  /      Sat.  tetit;     Swed.    ilickl ; 

l)i  ninii,  adj.  {  Germ,  and  Dutch,  dichi,  from 
(.loih.fiH  to  show,  or,  iici.virding  to  Minsheu,  from 
Lat.  dictum,  a  thing  said  or  delivered  as  an  ora- 
tion. A  poem  to  be  sunv  ;  a  song.  Adapted  Ic 
music. 

Altbongh  «•  lay  allofethrr  uidc  ihe  couideration 
of  dttty  nt  matter,  ih«*  very  harmony  of  aouodt  iM'iag 
framrtl  in  due  »nr(,  and  carried  fnim  t)tit  i*ar  to  the 
•piritual  fnruliir*  nf  our  iouU,  ii  l>y  a  aativr  puit- 
•auca  and  rfht-acy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  pnr- 
Ici-t  tcinjicr  whatsoevrr  is  tbrra  troubled.         Haoktr, 

Bring  young,  1  frainrd  10  the  harp 
Many  ao  Eugli«h  ditty  luvrly  well, 
And  gave  liie  toDgiw  a  hrlpfal  omamvnt. 

Shalup*arT. 
Htrik*  ihr  mtlodiont  harp,  ahfill  limbreU  ring, 
Ind  in  the  warbling  lulv  aoft  diltm  ting.       Smiyt, 
Hr,  with  hit  aofi  pijir,  and  •mouth  diiiied  >oo(, 
[W«ll  liBowt  la  tlill  the  wild  winda  when  ibcy  roar. 

KiUim. 


Hii  annual  wound  ia 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  luivM  I 
In  amorous  dUtVM,  all  a  siuiaMt'i  d>|. 
They  will  be  sighing  and  aiiigia(  oitt  A 
orable  windows  lamvaiablv  •K«iw,aa4ci0lk 


M 


DIU,  or  DiviPA,  THE  IstAve,) 
harbour  at  the  southern  extremity  i 
Peninsula,  in  lat.  Sir*  4^'  N..  long.! 
island  is  not  above  fmir  miles 
broad,  but  formerly  conUme!  •  llindMI 
dedicated  to  Somnath,  celebrated  fariBi 
and  riches.  Tins  was  pluodered  ia  U 
sultan  Mnhmood  oftJbi?''  "'•  "  =^4 
menls  of  the  image  to  '^i  -'Mia 

Porui'.'uese  obtained  po>  u  ii 

and  were  allowed  by  the  si 
fprtify  It,  about  twenty  year^ 
however,  tlieir  establishment  wiu  >uifn 
plundercti  by  the  Muscut  Arabs,  nili 
dwindled  away.    The  island  hast  (Mi 

DIVAL,  iu  heraldry,  the  lierb  mi 
used  by  such  as  blazon  by  flowen  at 
instead  of  colors  and  mctiUs,  for  cibit  I 

DIV'ALIA,  in  Knnjan  antiquity,  ail 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  AscisOM 
called  Anc  EBON  A  LI  a.     Sec  these  atxk 

DIVA^f.,!!.  1.  Arab,  dtttan:  Tuik 
probably  from  ileb.  M,  to  judge.  Ik 
of  Oriental  prir.tcs  :  any  council  assool 

Forth  niihrd  in  haitr  tho  j^rral  co9«ahiB( 
UaiM:>l  frinu  iKu  dark  fttnan,  and  witfc  Gftrj 
Congrattilant  approached  hitn. 

8wift  to  the  queen  the  herald 
Who  heard  the  coosolt  of  Ihr  din 


Divas,  a  court  of  justice  amon^  it 
nations,  particularly  the  Turks.     The  ' 
tiities  the  same  with  m\\  in  tli.-  Tr.rUi 
There  are  iwo  sorts  of  divans  , 
signior,  called  the  council  <" ' 
sists  of  seven  of  the  princiiKil 
ptre  ;  and  that  of  the  grand  > .. 
six   other   viziers,  or   coiinst'lliir^^B 
chancellor,  and  secte'.aries  of  sti^H 
tribntion  of  justice. 

DIVANDUUOW,  Ihe  name  of  Mi 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  three  miles  M 
Maldives,  and  twenty-four  from  tb 
Malabar,  almost  opposite  to  Cansnor 

DIVA'RICATE,  t.fl.«ct.ii.  1      I 

DivaRica'tioh,  n.  >  |  eof* 

ride   iniu  two  ;  tu  be  parteil  into  t 
bifid.  Divarication  is,  division  inlott 

Ttvlake  away  all  dooht,   or  any 
fMK,  the  cune  i>  plainly  apKiicd. 

JlniMn'a  rml^ 

Dogs  running  before  their  muaun,  <t 
divarii^ttiom  o(  ibfl  way«  till  tlMjr  9m9  vhkfl 
maatcra  will  take. 


A  itrnder  pipe    i*   produced 
thiuat,  vrhefeintu   it    i«  at  laat 
drearicnfed,  after  the  aama  maiu»«r  m 
vrsacla. 

The  partitiona  are  at  mined  acvoM  i 
I  Into  two,  and  anothrr  klita 
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i.B.  Ji  Sai.  "eij-i-an;  Teut. 
S  tufan  ;  Ilal.  toffo,  from 
To  explore  by  diving  :  as  a 
,  to  sink,  or  go  under  water  ; 
m  deeply  into  i.  queition,  or  into 
1  to  go  beyond  siglit  or  nbserralion. 
•,  IkoaghtB,  down  lo  my  •oul. 
^  SliaJmptart. 

^fth*  ualaiBld  virtne  o(  your  yean 
■M  iaio  tlia  worlil'i  Jccrit, 
a^idu  Id.     RiclMTi  111. 

defend  thoM  pcuU  which  Ue  in  the 
nr  Indians  u«  cktca  up  by  thpm,  whrn 
?tie  pe»H.  Rnlfigh'i  ilulvn/. 

-ti.i'd,  wbrther,  wliPD  1   dioer  di- 
'•p«u,  ttod   Bwiainirlh  opno  hia 
iiiiifi;«  iu  ih«  AJr  greater  or  leu. 

Bom***  Salnrai  Hulorjf. 
that  dhatf  BWM  deep,  and  toared  most 


V  powns<  bare  found  his  woaknea)  such. 

Dactyl, 
kave  bin,  as  I  cnoeeive  it,  to  be  no  tu- 
ietliog  artificer  ;  but  a  dim  into  causes, 
nyMerin  of  proportion. 

Wotlim'i  ArchUretvrct 
at  ail  tbis  out  of  bis  own   fund,  without 
•  arts  and  sciences  for  a  supply. 

Drydrn. 
•r  va  VDOld  proceed  beyond  those  simple 
bs  fMAer  inio  the  naturs  of  things,  we 
'  ia(o  daifaien  and  obscurity.        Locke. 
d  Latre  Jmed  into  tny  inmost  thourbts. 

nSf  florae's  frsl  martyr,  I  most  name  ; 
iwrely  dimd  the  gulpb  of  fame. 

Dtnkmm. 
tvtiaace  gaiiu  the  dieer'i  priie. 

Popt'i  Dwtdtui^ 
m  in  the  blood-vessels  of  live  bodies  has 
txjon  with  the  outward  air,  I  think,  seems 
the  etpcnments  of  human  crrslores  being 
asr  of  much  greater  density  in  dinng,  and 
la  apon  th«  tops  of  mountaini,  provided 
be  msds  gradually.  Arbulhntff, 

Bio  this  subject  as  Jeep  as  ihoa  canst. 
ftU  f  and  this  knowledge  of  that  which 
n  tiwe  will  Im  of  more  use  in  thee  than 
||l  of  all  thai  paassa  in  ll>e  world. 

kAfoMfS. 
,  Lo'  Britain's  sons  shall  guido 
bsnsalh  the  tossing  tide  ; 
is^es,  raofed  with  spheric  glass, 
k  aleong  oak,  and  barred  with  bolu   of 
^fc  Darwm, 

^■be  Table  Talk  of  cUbs  up  stairs, 
^Mb'  aavaaksd  artificer  rrpsirs. 
Ha  kli  gaaiu  after  long  fatigue, 
iili^ain  nahiaet  intrigue.  Camper. 

in  omilhology.  See  Coi.tiib(;s. 
1>.  the  art  or  act  of  descending  under 
iw-denbt*  depths,  and  remaining  there 
tim*.  Tbc  ufe*  of  diriDg  are  very 
li^  particularly  in  the  fishing  for 
raU,  tponges,  tec.  Vahoui  methods 
prapoied,  aod  machines  contnred,  to 
DOUaca  of  diring  more  safe  and  easy, 
pohit  it  to  furnish  the  diver  with  fresh 
mt  srhich  be  must  either  make  a  short 
'  water  M  perish.  Those  who  diee for 
I  dM  Bl«ditetranean,  auist  themselves 
•Wtt  tpoDgcs  dipt  in  oil  in  their 
1  conaiachng  the  small  qoaouty  of 


air  that  can  be  contained  in   the  pores  if  the 
sponge,  and  how  much  that  little  will  be  con- 
tracted by  tlie  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water 
such  a  supply  cannot  long  maintain  the  respi- 
ration nf  the  diver.     It  is  found  by  experiment, 
that  a  gallon  of  air  included  in  a   bladder,  and 
by  a  pipe  reciprocally  inspired  and  expired  by 
the  lungs,  becomes  unfit  for  respiration  in  little 
more  than  one  minute :  for  ihoiigh  its  elasticity 
be  but  little  altered  in  passing  tne  lungs,  yet  it 
loses  its  vivifying  spirit,  and  is  rendered  effete. 
A  naked  diver,  Dr.  Ilalley  assures  us,  without  a 
sponge,  cannot  remain  above  a  couple  of  minutes 
enclosed  in    water,  nor  mucn  longer  with  one, 
without  suffot^ating  ;  nor,  without  long  practice, 
near  so  long :  persons  not  accustomed   to  dive, 
beginning  to  be  stifled  in  about  half  a  minute. 
Hetice,  where  there  has  been  occasion  to  continue 
long  at  the  bottom,  some  have  contrived  double 
flexible  pipes,  to  circulate  air  down  into  a  cavity, 
enclosing  the  diver  a.s  with  armour,  both  to  fur- 
nish air  and  to  bear  off  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
as  well  as  to  give  room  to  Ins  breast  to  dilate 
upon  inspiration;  the  fresh  air  being  forced  down 
one  of  the  pipes  with  bellows,  and  returning  by 
the  other.    But  this  method  is  impracticable  when 
the   depth   surpasses   three   fathoms ;  the  water 
embracing  the  bare  limbs  iio  closely  as  to  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  them ;  and  prev 
sing  so  strongly  on  all  the  junctures  where  the 
armour  is  made  tight  with  leather,  that,  if  lliere 
be  the  least  defect  in  any  of  them,  the  water 
Tushes  m,  and  instantly  fills  the  whole  engine,  to 
tlie  great  danger  of  the  diver's  life.     People  being 
accustomed  to  the  water  from  their  infancy,  will 
however  at  length  be  enabled,  not  only   to  stay 
much  longer  under  water  than  the  time  above 
mentioned,   but  put  on   a  kind  of  amphibious 
nature,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  the  use  of  all 
their  faculties  as  well  when  their  bodies  are  im- 
mersed in  water  as  when  on   dry  land.     Most 
savage  nations   are  remarkable  for  this.      The 
inhabitants  of  the  South   Sea  islantls  are  such 
expeit  divers,  that,  when  a  nail  or  any  piece  of 
iron  is  thrown  overboard,   they  instantly  jump 
into  the  sea  after  it,  and  never  fail  lo  recover  it, 
notwithstanding  the  quick  descent  of  the  metal. 
Even   among   civilized    nations,   many   persons 
have  been  found  capable  of  continuing  an  incre- 
dible  length    of  time   below  water.    The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind   is  the  famous 
Sicilian  direr  Nicolo  Pesce.    See  PrscE. 

To  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  diving  dif- 
ferent instmmenls  have  been  contrived,  of 
which  the  chief  is  the  diving  bell.  The  conv- 
mon  liell  is  made  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  jmaller  base  being  closed,  and  the  larger 
open.  It  is  poised  with  lead;  and  so  sus- 
pended, that  the  vessel  may  sink  full  cf  air,  willi 
Its  open  basis  downward,  and  as  near  as  may 
be  in  a  situation  parallel  lo  the  horizon,  to  as  to 
close  with  the  surface  of  the  water  all  at  once. 
Under  this  covercle  the  diver  sitting,  sinks  down 
with  the  included  air  to  the  depth  desired  :  ami 
if  the  cavity  of  the  veasel  can  contain  a  tun  of 
air,  a  single  man  may  reii>ain  a  full  hour,  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  at  five  or  six  fathoms 
depth.  But  the  lower  he  goes,  the  more  the 
included   air  contracts  itacli,  iccoiding  to  the 
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tn,  by  imall   6»iblc  pipps :    which  pipes 
t  ttrre  m  ■  clue  to  direct  him  l>ack  atratn 
m  he  would  return  to  the  bell."     Plate,  Div- 
Bii  i-s  fif-   1)  shows  Dr.  Ilalley's  diving 
D  B  L  R  M  represents  the  body  of  the  licll  ; 
m  gtut  which  serves  as  a  window.     D,  the 
for  letting   out   the   air  which   has  been 
L  M,  the  »eats.     C,  one  of  the  air 
h.    II.  auother  diver  at  a  diitance  from  the 
and   breathing  ihroui^i   the    llexible   tut>e 
,  of  which  F  IS  a  stop-ci>clt,  which  1  can  turn 
MUare  to  prevent  the  air  being  force<l  b-ick 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  when 
below  the  month  of  the  bell.    This 
ipowd  to  have  a  head-piece  of  lead, 
fit  quite  clo$e  about  his  shoulders:  this 
lece  was  capable  of  containing  as  much 
would  supply  him  for  a  minute  or  two, 
<r.  Thewald,   F.  R.S.,  military  architect  to 
king  of  Sweden,   invented  a   diving   bell, 
2,  which,  for  a  single  person,  is  thought  to 
eligibU  than  Dr.  ilalley's,  and  is  con- 
as  follows: — .\  B  IS  the  bell,  which   is 
lead  weights  D  D,  hung  to  its  bottom, 
is  of  copper,  tinned  all  over  in  the  in- 
:h  is  illumiruted  by  two  strong  convex 
0,0,  with  copper  lids,   11,11,  to  defend 
The  iron   plate,   E,  serves  the  diver  to 
o  when  he  u  at  work  ;  and  i5  su$[wnHe<J 
duiance  from  the  bottom  of  (he  bell,  by 
FF,  that  when  the  diver  stands  up- 
iMad  IS  jusi  »l>oK«  the  water  in  the  l>HI, 
air  IS  much  t>ettcr  than  higher  up,  lie- 
i  IS  colder,  and  consequently  more  fit  for 
But  as  the  diver  must  always  be 
bell,  and   his  heail  of  course  in  the 
f  part,  the  invenior  ha.i  contrived,  that  even 
when  he  has  breathed  the  hot  air  as  long 
can,  he  may,  by  iiii';ins  of  a  spiral  copper 
ij'icbc,  placed  clow  to  the  inside  of  the 
dnw  the  cooler  and  fresher  air  from  tlic 
rpart*. 
Uf    gT«aleat    iinnroremenl    which    (he 
has   received    was    from    the    late 
ng.  of  Kdlnhurv[h.      A  section  of  his 
"iving  bell   IS  represented  in  fig.  3. 
uction  is  designed  tn   remedy   some 
I  of  Dr.  Ilalley's,  which  are  very 
of  very  dangerous  tendency.     By 

\  con '■  -.  ihe  sinking  or  raising 

Dfi  Y  on  the  people  who 

acc   .  .jter;  and  as  the  bell, 

I  til  ttiu  vratcr,  has  a  very  considerable 
I  raising  it  not  only  re<]nires  a  great 
labor,  but  there  is  a  poisibility  of  the 
breaking  1;y  which  it  ia  raised,  and  thus 
Iperion  in  tlie  bell  would  inevitably  pcnsli. 
there  are,  in  many  placet  of  the  sea,  rocks 
I IW  al  a  considerable  deptli,  the  figure  of 
laooot  poulhly  l>e  [lerceicved  from  above, 
•  that  tome  of  (heir  ragged  proini- 
[CUeh  hold  of  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
At,  and  thus  overset  it  before  any 
[be  given  to  those  almve,  which  would 
I  Btiended  with  i>"-  <\,.,ir.,r<,„„  r,f  the 
!  bell :  and  as  i  '   iin- 

>lm],  what  ki  <  the 

By  place,  it  is  plain  that,  without  some 
Moobtiato  tli it  last  danger,  the  deaeeni 


ill  Dr.  ilalley's  diving  bell  is  not  at  all  eligible. 
How  these  inconveniencies  are  remedied  by 
Spalding's  construction  will  b«  easily  understood 
from  the  following  description. — .\  BCD  repre- 
sents a  section  of  the  bell,  which  is  made  of 
wood  ;  e,t,  are  iron  hooks,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  suspended  by  ropes  ( j  B  K  e,  and  Q  A  E  11  r, 
and  QS,  as  expressed  in  the  figure:  c,  c,  are  iron 
hooks,  to  which  arc  appended  lea/1  weights,  that 
keep  the  mouth  of  the  l>ell  always  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  whether  the  machine,  taken 
allngether,  is  lighter  or  heavier  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  By  these  weights  alone,  however, 
the  bell  would  not  sink  :  another  is  therefore 
added,  represented  at  L,  and  which  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure,  by  meant  of  a  rope  pas- 
sing over  the  pulley  a,  and  fastened  to  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  bell  at  M.  As  the  bell  descends, 
this  weight,  called  the  balance  weight,  hangs 
down  a  rnnsiderahle  way  below  the  mouth  of  the 
bell.  Ill  case  the  edge  of  the  bell  is  catcbed  by 
any  obstacle,  the  balance  weight  is  immediately 
lowered  down  so  thai  it  may  rest  upon  the  bottom, 
by  this  means  the  bell  is  lightened  m  that  all 
danger  of  oversetting  is  removed ;  for  being 
lighter,  without  the  balance  weight,  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  die  bell  will  rise,  as 
fiiras  the  length  of  the  rope  affixed  to  the  balance 
weight  wil I  al low  it.  This  weight  therefore  will  serve 
as  a  kind  of  anchor  tokeep  tlie  bell  at  any  particular 
depth  which  the  divert  may  think  necessary ;  or,  by 
pulling  It  quite  up,  the  descent  may  he  conlinued 
to  the  very  bottom.  By  another  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  Mr.  Spalding  rendered  it  possible 
for  the  divert  to  raise  the  bell,  with  all  the 
weights  .-ippendcd  to  it,  even  to  llie  surface,  or 
to  stop  at  any  particular  depth,  at  they  think 
proper;  and  thus  they  could  still  be  safe,  even 
though  the  rope  designed  for  pulling  up  the  bell 
was  broke.  For  this  purpose  tlie  bell  is  divided 
into  two  cavities,  both  of  which  are  made  as  tight 
as  possible.  Just  above  the  second  bottom,  EF, 
are  small  slits  in  tlie  sides  of  the  bell  ;  through 
which  the  water,  entering  at  the  bell  descends, 
displaces  the  air  originally  contained  in  tliis 
cavity,  which  flies  out  «t  the  upper  oriAce  of  the 
cock  II.  When  this  Is  done,  the  divert  stop  the 
cock  ;  so  that  if  any  more  air  was  to  get  into  the 
cavity  A  E  F  B,  it  could  no  longer  be  discharged 
(hrough  the  orilice  II  as  before.  When  thiscavity 
is  full  of  water  the  bell  sinks;  bui  when  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  air  is  admitted  it  rues.  It 
tlicrcfore  the  divers  have  a  mind  to  raise  them- 
selves, they  turn  the  cock  \",  by  which  a  comrau- 
iiiciitiuii  IS  nuide  between  the  upper  and  under 
civitics  of  the  bell.  The  consequence  of  this  it, 
that  a  quantity  of  air  immediately  enters  the  up- 
per cavity,  force*  out  a  quantity  of  the  water  con- 
Uined  in  it,  and  thus  renders  the  bell  lighter  by 
the  whole  weight  of  the  water  which  is  displaced. 
Thus,  if  a  cert:tin  quantity  of  air  is  admitte<l  into 
the  upper  cavity,  the  l>ell  will  descend  very 
slojvly ;  if  a  greater  quantity,  it  will  neither 
ascend  nor  descend,  but  remain  stationary ; 
and  if  a  larger  quantity  of  air  is  still  admitted,  it 
will  ante  to  (he  top.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  air  which  is  thus  let  out  into  the 
upper  cavity  must  be  immediately  supplied  from 
the  air-barrel ;  from  which  the  air  la  Ki  be  let 
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out  rery  slowly,  or  tlie  Mi  will  rise  in  the  top 
with  to  great  velocity,  that  the  divers  will  be  in 
clanger  of  being  shaken  out  of  their  seats.  Out, 
by  following  these  directions,  e»ery  possible  acci- 
dent may  be  prevented,  and  people  may  descend 
to  great  depths  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
danger.  The  bell  also  becomes  so  easily  manage- 
able in  the  \vater,  that  it  may  be  conducted  from 
one  place  to  another  by  a  small  boat  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  with  perfect  ufety  to  those 
who  are  in  it.  Instead  of  wooden  seats  used  by 
Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Spalding  made  use  of  ropes 
suspended  by  hooks  b,  b,  b ;  and,  on  these  ropes, 
the  diTers  may  sit  witlioul  any  inconveniencf;. 
K  K  are  two  windows  uiaJe  of  thick  strong  gl.iss, 
for  admitting  light  to  the  divers.  N  represents 
an  air«ask  with  its  tackle, and  OCI'  the  flexible 
pipe  through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
bell.  In  the  ascent  and  descent  of  this  cask,  the 
pipe  is  kept  down  by  a  small  weight  appended, 
as  in  Dr.  Halley's  machine.  K  is  a  small  cock 
by  which  the  hot  air  is  discharged  as  often  as  it 
becomes  troublesome. 

A  considerable  modem  improvement  is  that 
of  supplying  air  to  a  diving-bell,  by  means  of  a 
syringe  or  pump,  which  forces  the  air  down  in 
a  continual  stream  into  the  bell,  whence  it  es- 
capes horn  beneath  the  lower  edges  of  the  bell, 
or  from  a  waste  pipe,  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied.  In 
this  way  tlie  air  is  kept  very  pure,  and  the 
]>cople  in  the  bell  have  no  kind  of  trouble  to 
obtain  a  supply.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  the  first 
who  put  in  practice  the  method  to  which  we 
allude,  thoiign  it  bad  been  frequently  proposed 
by  other  inventors.  His  first  attempt  was  in 
1786,  in  shallow  water,  the  bell  being  only  in- 
tende<l  to  enable  workmen  to  examine  and  re- 
pair the  foundations  of  a  bridge  at  Hexham,  in 
Northumberland. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  a  few  years  afterwards,  con- 
structed another  bell  upon  the  same  pnnciple,  for 
the  works  at  Ilamsgate  harbour.  It  was  used  to 
raise  up  large  stones,  which  had  formerly  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  around  the  base  of  the  pier. 

The  bell  was  made  of  cast  iron,  of  sufficient 
weight  to  sink  without  any  extra  ballast.  In 
tlie  top  were  lenses  for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
a  strong  shackle  for  the  chain  by  which  the  bell 
was  suspended.  A  strong  leathern  pipe  was  con- 
nected with  the  top  of  the  hell,  to  convey  air  into 
it  fiom  an  air-pump  placed  either  in  a  boat  or  on 
the  shore. 

This  kind  of  diving-bell  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  buildmg  foundations  of 
masonry  in  deep  water,  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Uennie,  who  constructed  machinery 
to  move  the  bell  under  water  in  any  direction, 
and  which  acts  with  such  facility,  that  the  masons 
in  the  bell  make  great  despatch  in  laying  the 
stones.  It  was  used  in  Plymouth  Sound  to 
sweep  the  bottom  for  old  anchors.  Sic.  At  Ilouth, 
in  Dublin  county,  Ireland,  the  foundations  for 
the  pier  were  wholly  laid  by  this  machine.  In 
many  parts  the  nicky  bottom  was  too  uneven  to 
work  u|>on,  and  it  was  then  necessary  to  blast  it 
with  powder.  The  divers  bored  the  hole  in  the 
ruck,  and  placed  the  powder  in  u  tin  cartridge, 
wliltS  was  well  secured  in  tlie  hole,  by  running 
in  small  fraj;mcnts  of  stone.      A  small  tin  pi^ie 


was  affixed  to  the  canister,  long  < 
above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
prepared,  the  bell  was  drawn  up  ixAl 
and  a  nail  or  oilier  small  piece  of  irtMl 
hot,  was  dropped   into  the   tin  pipe,  lluf 
descend  to  the  powder. 

As  the  diving  bell  is,  however,  in  uya 
improvement,    necessarily    very    large  m 
wieldy,  several  attempts  have  been  iM4t| 
case  a  man  sutBcieiitly  to  enable  bin  to  I 
and   bear   the   pressure   of  the  water    A 
these  the  most  successful  it  that  of  Klia^ 
Oreslau,  which  is  made  of  strong  tm  pfad; 
form  of  a  cylinder,  which  goes  over  lit  ^ 
head,  and  which  consist]  of  two  p«ili^  I 
may  conveniently  thrust  lu>  arms  tliniqilh  { 
put  it  on ;  also   a  jacket  with  short  ilnni 
drawers  of  strong  leather.   All  these  h(ii(i 
tight,  and  closely  jointed  round  ifw  f<^«' 
diver,  secure  every  part  of  him, 
legs,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  will  i 
venience  to  these  parts.     Pla^  , 
&c.,  fig.  4,  represents  the  diver  c-juwIt. 
harness  and  drawers.     I'igs.  5  and  4  lai 
senlations  of  the  cylinder,  the  diaiucKrof 
is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  man  ai  (btlg|i 
hipbone.     It  is  fifteen    inches  in  bcigk^ 
globular  top,  and  is   made  of  the  itna|l 
plate.     In  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  d  4 
strong  broad  iron  hoop,  to  enable  it  tn  ail 
better  tlio  pressure  of  the  water  ;   and  il  4 
side  of  the  top  there  are  two  pieco  g(  ij 
hoop  of  the  same  kind,  placed  ov?r  nrfl* 
the  form  of  a  cross  at  &  ;  a  sir 
wire  is  soldered  upon  the  out>  . 
jacket  may  be  fastened  to  it  wiib  'U  duU 
dage,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  dowMtl 
dd  are  the  upper  halves  of  Iht 
arras ;  and  e,  t,  are  holes  to  aff 
which  tlie  eye-glasses  are  screweu  .  r  u  u> 
\n%  into  which  the  moutli-piece  of  tLe  bll 
pipe  is  screwed,  and  p  is  an  a;-'"-'"  '" 
through,  as  well  as  for  tiie  pur 
when  out  of  the  water,  and  wL. ... 
the  cover  A  suspended  from  it,  can  tie 
up  before  the  diver  enters  the  water. 

The  lower  part  of  the  ryliiider,  wfaid 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  is  strengtNcnal 
k  by  iron  hoops  on  the  inside,  id  tti«  wt 
ner  as  the  former.  To  the  lower  hM| 
soldi-red  four  small  rings,  to  wbidk  ut 
strong  leather  straps,  three  inches  in  bm 
can  be  buckled  across  over  ttie  thovl 
support  the  whole  machine;  /,  /,  ani  I 
h.ilves  of  the  apertures  for  the  arms  ;  ■ 
riiic;  of  brass  wire  soldereil  to  the  cybwl 
serves  to  keep  fast  th>?  jacket  wb«<t  ImM 
and  to  support  the  upper  cyliiMlcf  4A 
slips  over  the  under  one  ;  and  on  that  w 
under  one  is  a  little  smaller,  so  aa  l«  ttl 
upper  one :  there  is  also  aootlier  >udk  V^ 
order  to  prevent  the  drawers  frosn  bUm 

At  (I  is  a  stroo;;  semicircular  {M*ct>  «il 
use  of  which  is  to    I 
pressed  by  the  wati : 
part  of  the  body,  oiln    ^>   ,. 
the  depth  of  six   fi»et,  «...,;,) 
As  it  is  not  possible  tu  jt-'w  iliti  .>..v1k.  « 
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'  (rora  forcine  in  way  throutcli 
pump  is  susp«nilfd  at  p  for 
of  pumping  out  tlie  water,  uhen  it 
I  to  the  height  of  b  few  inches  in  t}ie 
Koor  hooks,  y,  9,  q,  9,  soldered 
|M>t  of  the  cylinder,  are  fur  the 

Jrf ''T— ling  weiglits  from  them. 

j,i  i),  with  short  sleeves  tliat 

|e  :.,  I  .  ,  a!t  of  tlie  arina,  servfs  to  pre- 
ii  water  from  penetnilini;  throiii.-h  the 
M  the  cylinders  whert  the  one  is  mserted 
fjpther,  as  alto  throueh  the  holes  for  the 
lit  is  hound  fiiit  rouml  l>olh  p;i;Xs  of  the 
L  wxi  Iilt-«i>'.'  round  the  arms.  The(:;ise 
|lin«  with  tlie  (liawers,  which  are  bound 
pixt  the  kntrrs. 

'  repr(«rnls  n  hrass  elastic  bandage,  em- 

^t  usiriiini:  on   the  jacket ;  and  which, 

oked  lo;;ethcr,  i*  screwed  fast  hy  means 

'  i,  thre<.'  inches  in  length  ;  a  brass 

I  if  hrre  used,  liecause  leather  is  apt  to 

'  on  that  account  might  be  dangcro\is. 

enoir   a  (fig.  4),  applied   in  such  a 

I  it  tan  lie  screwed  on,  is  for  the  pur- 

4lccting  the  small  quantity  of  water  that 

ilKclf  mto  the  breathmg  pipe  when 

,  and  which  otherwise  would  be  in  con- 

obon,  and  render  breathing  disagreeable. 

fp.  Darned  Frederick  William  Joachim,  a 

■n  by  profession,  dired  in  the  above  ap- 

ifaitu  the  Oder,  near  Dreslaii,  where  the 

^  of  considerable  depth,  and   the  current 

'  I  the  24lh  of  Jun;,  17y7,  before  a  great 

^of  spectators,    and  sawed  through  the 

ta  tree  which  xm  lying  at  the  bollnm. 

^rviKC  Oladder  is  a  machine  invented 

Ui,  and  by  him  prcferrea,  though  witho\it 

n,  to  the  diving  bell.  It  is  a  globular 

r  braM  or  copper,  al>out  two  feet  in  dia- 

'lidk  contains  the  diver's  head.     It  it 

I  a  coat's  skin  habit  exactly  fitted  to  his 

Witbin  the  vessel  are  pipes,  by  means 

I  a  circulatjon  of  air  is  contrived  ;  and 

iniM  an  air-pump  by  his  side,  by 

I  make  himself  heavier  or  lighter  as 

bjr  Motracting  or  dilating  their  air 

Bjr  tbcM  means  he  thought  all  the  ol>- 

[>te  which  other  ilivini;  machines  are  liable 

rely  obviated,  Rnd  parliciilarly  that  of 

lite  air  which  had   been   breatlied, 

)  be  imaguird,  deprived  of  its  noxious 

I  by  ciiculating  tlirough  the  pipes.  These 

,  bowcrer,  it  is  evident,  are  only  ima- 

'.  divar"!  Itnibs,  being  defended  from 

•arc  of  the  water  only  by  a  goat's  skin, 

nfallibly  lie  crushed  if  he  descended  to 

derable  depth  ;  and,  from  the  discove- 

p  made,  by  Dr.  Prieitley  and  others,  it  ii 

■Ihr  eridcnl,  that  air,  which  li  once  reo- 

■Bt  by  bitathing,  cannot,  in  any  degree, 

■Md  Of  circulation  through  pipes. 

jbUowinc  detcnplioii  of  a  Piviko-vc^el 

1  by   Mr.  Dusonell,   of  Connecticut,  is 

I  the  Fbiloaophical  Transactions  of  Ame- 

Otemal  thape  of  the  tub-tnanne 

•MM  fcaembUnce  to  two  upper  tor- 

of  aqfiai  mat,  joined  together ;  the 

lalo  itut  veasel  being  tepre- 

by  the  swell  of  the 


shells,  at  the  head  of  the  animal.  Tlie  inside 
was  capable  of  containing  the  operator,  and  air 
sufficient  to  support  him  thirty  minutes^  without 
receiving  fresh  air.  At  the  bottom,  opposite  to 
the  entrance,  was  fixed  a  quantity  of  lead  for 
ballast.  At  one  edge,  which  was  directly  before 
the  operator,  who  sat  upright,  was  an  oar  fur 
rowing  forward  or  backward.  At  the  other  edge 
was  a  rudder  for  steering.  An  aperture,  at  iIm; 
bottom,  with  its  valve,  was  designed  to  admit 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  descending ;  and  two 
brass  forcing-pumps  served  to  eject  the  water 
within,  when  necessary  fur  ascending.  At  the 
top  there  was  likewise  an  oar  for  ascending  or 
descending,  or  continuing  at  any  particular 
depth.  A  water-gauge,  or  barometer,  deter- 
mined the  depth  of  descent,  a  compass  directed 
the  course,  and  a  ventilator  within  supplied  the 
vessel  with  fresh  air,  when  on  the  surface. 

The  entrance  into  the  vessel  was  elliptical, 
and  so  small  a»  barely  to  admit  a  person.  This 
entrance  was  surroiiuded  with  a  broad  elliptical 
iron  band,  the  lower  edge  of  which  was  let  into 
the  wood,  of  which  the  body  of  the  vessel  was 
made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  its  utmost 
sup|iort  to  the  body  of  the  vessel  against  tlio 
pressure  of  the  water,  .\bove  the  upper  edge  of 
this  iron  band  there  was  a  brass  crown,  or  cover, 
resembling  a  hat  with  its  crown  and  biim,  which 
shut  water-tight  upon  tlie  iron  band  ;  the  crowu 
was  hung  to  the  iron  band  with  hinges,  to  as  to 
turn  ov<;r  sideways  when  opened.  To  make  it 
perfectly  secure  when  shut,  it  might  be  screwed 
down  upon  the  band  by  the  opetalor,  or  by  a 
person  without. 

There  were  in  the  brass  crown  three  round 
doors,  one  direcUy  in  ftoiit,  and  one  on  each 
side,  large  enough  to  put  the  hand  through. 
When  open,  tliey  admitted  fresh  air;  their  shut- 
ters were  ground  perfectly  tight  into  their  places 
with  emery,  hung  with  hinges,  and  secured  in 
tboir  places  when  shut,  "there  were  likewise 
several  small  glass  windows  in  the  crown  for 
looking  through,  and  for  admitting  light  in  the 
day-time,  with  covers  to  secure  them.  There 
were  two  air-pip«s  in  the  crown.  A  ventilator 
witliin  drew  fresh  air  through  one  of  the  air- 
pipes,  and  diicharKed  it  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel ;  the  fresh  air  introduced  by  the  ven- 
tilator expelled  the  impure  light  nir  through  the 
other  air-pipe.  Uolh  air-pi|)es  were  so  con- 
structed, that  they  shut  themselves  wheuever  the 
water  rose  near  their  tops,  so  that  no  wal«r  could 
enter  through  them,  and  opened  ihemselvea  im- 
mediately after  they  rose  above  llie  water. 

The  vessel  was  chiefly  tilled  with  lead  fixed  lo 
iu  bottom  ;  when  this  was  sufficient,  a  quantity 
was  placed  within,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  operator ;  its  ballast  made  it  to 
stiff,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  overteitinf. 
The  vessel,  witli  all  lU  appendages,  and  the 
operator,  was  sufficient  10  settle  it  very  low  io 
the  water.  About  30O  lbs.  of  the  lead,  at  tlie 
bottom  for  ballast,  would  be  let  down  forty  or 
fifty  feet  below  the  vet<«l ;  tbj  enabled  the 
operator  to  hse  instantly  10  ttie  suriace  of  the 
water,  in  case  of  accident 

\V'heo  tlie  operator  would  descend,  he  placed 
liis  foot  on  the  top  uf  a  brass  valve,  depicauDg 


it,  by  which  he  opened  a  lar^re  aperture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  tliroiigh  which  the  water 
entered  at  his  pleasure  ;  wlien  he  had  admitted  a 
sufficient  quantity,  he  descended  very  gradually  ; 
if  he  admitted  too  much,  he  ejected  as  much  as 
wai  necessary  to  obtain  an  equilibrium,  by  the 
two  brass  forcing-pumps,  which  were  placed  at 
each  hand.  Whenever  the  vessel  leaked,  or  he 
would  ascend  to  the  surface,  he  also  made  use  of 
these  forcing-pumps.  When  the  skilful  operator 
had  obtained  an  equilibrium,  he  could  row  up- 
ward, or  downward,  or  cuntioue  at  any  parti- 
cular depth,  with  an  oar,  placed  near  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  foimcd  upon  the  principle  of  the 
acrew,  the  axis  of  tlie  oar  entering  the  vessel ; 
by  turning  the  oar  one  way,  he  raised  the  vessel, 
by  luminjr  it  the  other  way  he  depressed  it. 

A  glass  tube,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
'  in  diameter,  standing  uptight,  its  upper  end  closed, 
and  its  lower  end,  which  was  open,  screwed  into 
a  brass  pipe,  through  which  the  external  water 
liad  a  passage  into  the  glass  tube,  ser''ed  as  a 
water-gauge,  or  barometer.  There  was  a  piece 
of  cork,  with  phosphorus  on  il,  put  into  the 
water-gauge.  When  the  vessel  descended,  the 
water  rose  in  the  water-pauge,  condensing  the 
air  within,  and  bearing  the  cork,  with  its  phos- 
phorus, on  its  surface.  By  the  tight  of  the  phos- 
phrous,  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  gauge  was 
rendered  t-isible,  and  the  depth  of  the  vessel 
under  water  ascertained  by  a  graduated  line. 

An  oar,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
screw,  was  fixed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel ; 
its  axis  entered  the  vessel,  ana  being  turned  one 
way,  rowed  the  vessel  forward,  but  being  turned 
the  other  way,  rowed  it  backward ;  it  was  made 
to  be  turned  by  the  hand  or  foot. 

A  rudder,  hung  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vessel,  commanded  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
rudder  was  made  very  elastic,  and  might  be  used 
for  rowing  forward.  Its  tiller  was  within  the 
vessel,  at  the  operator's  right  hand,  fixed,  at  a 
right  angle,  on  an  iron  rod,  which  passed  through 
the  side  of  the  vessel ;  the  rod  hnd  a  crank  on 
■Is  outside  end,  which  commanded  the  rudder, 
by  means  of  a  rod  extending  from  the  end  of 
the  crank  to  a  kind  of  tiller,  fixed  upon  the  left 
hand  of  the  rudder.  Raising  and  depressing  the 
first-mentioned  tiller,  tumKd  the  rudder  as  the 
case  required. 

A  cnmpau,  marked  with  phosphorus,  directed 
(ho  course,  both  above  and  under  tlie  water ; 
and  a  line  and  lead  sounded  the  depth  when  ne- 
cessary. 

The  intamal  shape  of  the  vessel,  in  every  pos- 
sible section  of  it,  verged  towards  an  ellipsis,  as 
near  u  the  design  would  allow,  but  every  hori- 
zontal section,  although  elliptical,  yet  as  near  to 
a  circle  as  could  be  admitted,  liie  body  of  the 
vessel  was  made  exceedingly  strong ;  and  to 
strengthen  it  as  much  as  possible,  a  firm  piece 
•f  wood  was  framed,  parallel  to  the  conjugate 
diameter,  to  prevent  the  sides  from  yielding  to 
the  great  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water,  in  a 
'  deep  immersion.  This  piece  of  wood  was  also 
a  seat  for  the  operator. 

Kvery  opening  was  well  secured.  The  pumps 
had  two  sets  of  valves.  The  aperture  at  the 
bollom,  for  admitting  water,  was  covered  with  a 


plate,  perforated  full  of  lioles.  ta  iM 
water,  and  prevent  any  thin;  fioaik) 
passage,  or  stopping  the  valve  fim  ( 
The  brass  valve  might  likewise  be  final 
place  with  a  screw,  if  necessary.  TV  I 
had  a  kind  of  hollow  sphere,  fixeil  nu4 
of  each,  to  secure  the  air-pipe  vilvs  { 
jury;  these  hollow  spheres  were  |«rigH| 
of  holes,  for  the  passage  of  the  sir  M 
pipes;  within  the  air  pipes  were  i 
cure  them,  should  any  accident 
pipes,  or  the  valves  on  their  lops,  j 

Wherever  the  external  apparaluil 
the  body  of  the  vessel,  llie  joint) 
and  formed  by  brass  pipes,  wbi<^^ 
into  the  wood  of  the  vessel ;  the  holci  \ 
the  pipes  were  very  eractly  mode,  tui  I 
rods,  which  passed  through  lhen>,in«| 
in  a  lathe  to  fit  them;  the  joints  «m li| 
fiiU  of  oil,  to  prevent  rust  and  leaking,  h^ 
attention  was  given  to  bring  emjpil\,t4 
for  performing  the  operations,  boiii  mi 
without  the  vessel,  before  the  openlKi 
conveniently  as  could  be  devised;  HlW 
thing  might  be  found  in  the  dark,  at 
water  gau^e  and  the  compass,  which  avj 
by  the  light  of  the  phospnorus,  and  sM 
quired  the  operator  to  turn  to  the  right  tl 
to  the  left,  to  perforin  any  thing  nceeMJ 

Description  of  a  magazine,  and  IB 
dages,  designed  to  be  conveyed,  by  I 
marine  vessel,  to  the  bottom  of  ai 
fore  part  of  the  brim  of  the  cro 
marine  vessel  was  a  socket,  and ' 
passing  through  the  socket ;  the  uAti 
right,  and  could  slide  up  and  dav| 
socket,  six  inches;  at  the  top  of  the  U 
wood-screw,  fixed  by  means  of  a  r< 
passed  through  the  tune,  and  screwed  | 
screw  fast  upon  the  top  of  the  tube.  B 
the  wood-screw  up  ajrainst  the  bolUMai 
and  turning  it  at  the  same  time,  it  i4 
the  planks;  driving  would  also  answ^ 
purpose:  when  the  wood-scMw  «| 
fixed,  it  could  be  cast  off  by  unscrewi^ 
which  fastened  it  upon  the  top  of  tte  I 

Behind  tlie  sub-marine  vesatl  wti 
above  the  rudder,  for  carrying  •  lai|| 
magaxine;  this  was  made  of  two 
limber,  large  enough,  when  Ih 
contain  ISO  lbs.  of  powder,  witl 
used  in  firing  it,  and  was  secticvd* 
a  screw,  turned  by  the  opMslor.  | 
piece  of  ro|jc  extended  from  the  aMfN 
wood-screw  above-mentioned,  aad  wl 
to  both.  When  the  woo«i-sc!«w  VM  | 
to  be  cast  off  from  its  tube,  the  na^H 
be  cast  off  likewise  by  unscrvwiag  ii, 
hanging  to  the  wnod-scr«w  ;  it  waalj^M 
water,  that  il  might  nsc  up  agaiaM  ik^ 
which  the  wood-screw  and  itactf 


Within  tiie  magazine  was  an  app^ 
structed  to  nin  any  proposed  l«M 
under  twelve  hours ;  when  it  \mi  nf 
time.  It  unpinioned  a  strong  lock,  rM 
gun-lock,  which  gave  fire  to  lh«  { 
apparatus  was  so  pinioned,  that  i 
sibly  move,  till,  by  casting  off  » 
the  vessel,  it  was  set  m  uiotic 
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Hie  ikiUul  opeiator  could  iwim  lo  low  on  U.e 
l^lififr  of  t>ie  water,  as  lo  approach  very  near  a 
in  the  nii;ht,  witliout  fear  of  being  disco- 
,  and  mi^ht,  if  he  chott,  approach  the  stem 
at>ove  Mrater,    with  very  Utile  danger. 
•  coald  sink  very  quickly,  keep  at  any  depth 
I  pieued,  and  row  a  threat  distance  in  any  di- 
'  DO  he  desired,  without  coming  to  tl\e  sur- 
;  and,  when  he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  could 
obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  when,  if  ne- 
ary,  he  might  descend  again,  and  pursue  his 

Tlie  fint  experiment  made  was  with  about  two 
of  gunpowder,  which  were  exploded 
I  under  water,  to  prove  to  some  of  the 
in  Connecticut  that  powder 
lake  fire  under  water, 
■econd  experiment  was  made  with  two 
of  powder,  endosied  in  a  wooden  bottle, 
fixed  under  a  hogshead,  with  a  two-inch  oak 
k.  bttween  the  hogshead  and  the  powder ;  the 
Bad  was  loaded  witli  stuiies  as  deep  as  it 
swim ;  a  wooden  pipe  descending  through 
lower  head  of  the  hogshead,  and  through  the 
Ik,  into  the  powder  contained  in  the  bottle, 
primed  with  powder.  A  match  put  to  the 
ptuning  exploded  the  powder,  which  produced  a 
y^'J  p<»*  effect,  reodiog  the  plank  into  pieces, 
*CHM>iiihiDg  ttie  hogshead,  and  casting  the  stones 
the  rums  of  the  hogshead,  with  a  body  of 
,  many  feet  into  the  air,  lo  llie  astonishment 
Uw  spectators.  This  experiment  was  likewise 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  above- 
•sfttioned. 

T>iere  were  afterwards   made  many  experi- 

J**<li  of  »  similar  nature,  some  of  them  with 

*'gt  tluiiiiHics  of  powder;  tliey  all  produced 

^■7  'loient  explosions,  much  more  than  suffi- 

for  any  purpose  had  in  view. 

lb*  Ant  essays  with  the  sub-marine  vessel, 

mnlor  look  care  lo  prove  its  strength  to 

the  great  pressure  of   the   incumbent 

',  wheo  sunk  deep,  before  he  trusted   any 

Hnon  to  descend  much  hielow  the  surface ;  and 

m  Brver  tuffrred  any  person  to  go  under  water 

•llbout  h»ring  a  strong  piece  of  rigging  made 

&(t  to  It,  iinul  he  found  him  well  acquainted 

witti    thi<   operations   necessary    for   his  safety. 

AAsr  liul,   he  made  him  descend,  and  continue 

at  paxticular  depths,  witliout  rising  or  sinking, 

iw  by  l)ir  ompasi,  approach  a  vessel,  go  under 

^mt,  aad  fix  the  wiiud-sctew,  mentioned  before, 

mto  her   bollom,    kc.,    until  he  thought  him 

tijr  expert  to  put  any  design  in  execution. 

icquiied  many  uials  to  make  a  person  of 

ingenuity  a  skilful  operator;  the  first 

srai  very  ingenious,  and  made  himself 

of  die  business,  but  was  taken  sick  in 

■Btpugn  of  1776,  at  New  York,  before  he 

an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his  skill, 

kCTcr  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  after- 

CsptritMOt*  made  with  a  sub-marine  vessel. 
~    '  vsioos  attcmptf  lo  find  an  operator  to  his 
Mr.  Uushnrjl  sent  one,  who  appeared  more 
lh»n  the  test,  from  >lew  York,  lo  a  fifty- 
ving  not  far  from  Governor's  Island. 
ndrr  the  ship,  and  attempted  to  fix 
'ihe  vTfHKi-screw  into  her  bottom,  but  struck,  as 

V«L.  VII. 


he  supposed,  a  bar  of  iron,  which  passes  from 
the  rudder-hinge,  and  is  spiked  under  the  ship's 
quarter.  Had  he  moved  a  few  inches,  which  he 
might  have  done,  without  rowing,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  found  wood  where  he  might  have 
fixed  the  screw  ;  or,  if  the  ship  were  sheathed 
with  copper,  he  might  easily  have  pierced  it 
but  not  being  well  skilled  in  the  management  o 
the   vessel,    in  attempting  to  move  to  another 

filace,  he  lost  the  ship ;  after  seeking  her  in  vain, 
or  some  time,  he  rowed  some  distance,  and  rose 
lo  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  found  day-light 
had  advanced  so  far,  that  he  durst  not  renew  the 
attempt.  The  adventurer  said  he  could  easily 
have  fastened  the  magazine  under  the  stem  of 
the  ship,  above  water,  as  he  rowed  up  to  the  stem, 
and  touched  it  before  he  descended.  Had  he 
&stened  it  there,  the  explosion  of  IJO  lbs.  of 
powder,  the  quantity  contained  in  the  magazine, 
must  have  been  fatal  to  the  ship.  In  his  return 
from  the  ship  to  New  York,  he  passed  near  Go- 
vernor's Island,  and  thought  he  was  discovered 
by  the  enemy  on  the  island  ;  being  in  haste  to 
avoid  the  danger  he  feared,  he  cast  oR"  the  maga- 
zine, as  he  imagined  it  retarded  him  in  the 
swell,  which  was  very  considerable.  After  the 
magazine  had  been  cast  off  one  hour,  the  time 
tliH  internal  apparatus  was  set  to  run,  it  blew  up 
with  great  violence, 

Aflerwnrds,  there  were  two  attempt]  made  ia 
Hudson 'i  river,  above  the  city,  but  they  effected 
nothing.  Mr.  Fulton,  we  believe,  afterwards 
improved  on  this  machine  in  England,  but  the 
attempts  to  use  it  proved  equally  abortive. 

DIVR'RGE,  ti.  n.  >      Lat.  dtnergo.     To  tend 

DivERce'xT,  (u(;°.  J  various  ways  from  one 
point. 

Homogencal  rays,  which  flow  from  severml  points 
of  uiy  object,  and  fall  perpendicularly  on  aay  reflecx- 
iog  •arfaee,  shall  afterwards  diverge  from  lo  many 
poiou,  fftwHm. 

Thus  when  the  mother-bird  oo  mo«s-wove  nsst 
lyuUi  her  fond  brood  bcneatb  her  plamy  breast 
Warmth  from  her  lender  heart  diffusive  tpriogs 
And  charmed  she  •hielda  them  with  dtwrytng  wings. 

Donetn. 

Divr.nccNT,  or  Divebgiko  Limes,  ir. 
geometry,  are  tliose  which  constantly  recede 
from  each  other.  They  are  opposed  to  conver- 
gent, or  converging  lines,  whose  distances  con- 
tinually approach  nearer  lo  eaoh  other,  and 
become  still  less  and  less.  Those  lines  whic ' 
converge  the  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

DiVEaccNT  ll/iY'4,  in  optics,  are  those  which 
going  from  a  point  of  the  visible  object,  are  dik 
persed,and  continually  depart  one  from  another 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  tl^ 
object :  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  conver 
gent.    See  Optics. 

DI'VEllS,  adj.  Lat  divrma.  Seveial ;  sun- 
dry ;  more  than  one.     Out  of  use. 

We  hare  divert  e«amplea  in  the  church  of  sach  aa, 
liy  fear,  bein^  compelled  to  Mcrifice  loecrance  (oda, 
repwotad,  and  krp(  etili  iha  office  of  prvaehiaf  ihs 
goepel.  Wkiifijl, 

'The  teeth  t>r«ed  when  the  child  is  a  year  aad  a 
half  old  :  then  they  caat  them,  and  new  one*  eoBO 
ahoul  seven  yeanj  but  direri  have  backraid  taelJk 
CMDf  at  twenty,  some  al  thirty  and  (arty. 

Bmm'i  JVannJ  fliriwy. 
SA 
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Tun*  InTcU  in  dictn  pacci  with  divert  pffnons. 
Ill  tcU  you  who  lime  aiublet  wtlh&l.  who  time  IroU 
nthal,  who  time  giUopi  withm.,  and  who  he  •taaiU 
btill  «ilhal.  SkaJujteare. 

DIVERSE',  V.  II.  &  adj.  J    Lat.  divertus.  See 
DlVERS'lTY,  fl.l.  ?DivEnsifY.  To 

Divebse'ly,  adv.  3 differ:  different;  in 

wious  directions.     Diversity,  is  dissimilitude  ; 

variety  ;  distinct  existence.  Diversely,  differently ; 

vahously. 

A  nothir  clereneue  is  of  the  lanne,  anothir  dere- 

ncMe  of  the  mrtonct  and  a   nothir  clorcurwo  is  of 

vterrei^  and  a  sterre  dintnith  ^  a  iterre  in  cUreof^M. 
Wiclif.  \  Cor.  15. 
Mi  britliercD,  demc  al  ioir  whanne  ye  fallen  into 

iym-m  tcmplarionR.  Id,  Jomei  4. 

Four  great  beasli  came  up  from  the  tea.  divene  ona 
from  anoihar.  Dan,  vii.  3. 

And  for  there  is  lo  grete  dhertU* 
In  Englith  and  in  writing  of  ourtoDge 
So  praic  I  to  God,  that  none  miturrtc  the 
Ne  the  misse-raelrc  for  defaate  of  tonge. 

Chaucer.    TroUut  and  Cressida. 
Thenii  there  in  thii  divertit^  no  cootrariciy. 

Hooker, 
Bat  yet  their  vahout  and  perplexed  cource, 
Obaervsd  in  divene  agea«  doth  enforce 
Men  to  find  out  to  many  cccentriqae  ]>arts, 
Such  diverte  downright  lines,  such  overthwartt 
L  A&  diiproportion  that  pur«  form.  Donne. 

Both  of  ihrm  do  divcrtfty  work,  at  they  have  their 

f  Aedium  direrteiy  ditpotcd.     Jlacvn't  Natural  lliMtvry. 

LeiceUer  bewrayed   a  drtiro    (o  plant  him   in    the 

queen's  favour,  which  vat  dimrtetjf  interpreted  by  such 

at  thought  that  great  artizan  of  courts  to  do  nothing 

by  chance,  nor  mucli  by  affection.  Wotton, 

Eloquence  is  a  great  anddicwrae  thing,  nor  did  abe 
yet  ever  favour  any  man  so  moch  as  to  be  wholly  hit. 

Bm  Jonmm. 
They  cannot  bo  divided,  but  they  will  prove  oppo- 
site ;  and,  not  reiling  in  a  bare  dmcrnty,  rise  into  a 
contrariety.  South. 

Considering  any  thing  as  existing  at  any  dttcrmincd 
time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itself  exitting  at 
uiollier  time,  and  thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity 
and  diverntj/.  Locke, 

William's  arm 
Could  nought  avail,  however  famed  in  war  ; 
Nor  armies  Icapied,  and  direrteljf  aatayod 
To  curtt  his  power.  PkUift, 

On  life's  vast  ocean  dmenely  we  sail  - 
Reason  lbr>  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.       Pope. 

The  moit  common  dirernty  of  human  conttitutinns 
arises  from  the  solid  parts,  a«to  their  different  drgrecs 
of  strength  and  tension.  Arbttthmtt  rm  Atimumt, 

And  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magniiicencc  like  thai 
ascribed  to  Cliinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of 
vast  extent  and  cnd^cudmernty,  Juhnaon. 

DI  VER'SIFY,  V,  a.       >    Fr.  divcrtiJUr ;  Sp. 
DivERSiFiCA'TinN,  n.  t.  S  Portu^.  iind    luilijn 
iivcrtifiearcj   from   Lai.  divtrtum^   i.e.   da.,  di- 
versely, and  ttrto,  or  vrrto  to  turn,  and /"rtfio  lo 
[nuke.    To  make  different;  discriminate;  varie- 
t  g%te :  diversiGcftlion  is  variety  of  form,  color,  or 
I  quality;  change. 

There  u,  in  the  producing  of  some  species,  a  com- 
position  of  matter,  which  may  he  much  dtvernfied. 

Bacon. 

If  you  consider  how  variously  ■evrrAl  thing*  may 
be  compounded,  you  will  not  wonder  that  lucb  fruilfol 


principles,  or  mansen  of 
rate  ditfering  colours. 

This,  which  is  here  called  a  cbaoa^  «|  «t| 
a  change  of  his  will,  hut  a  duafs  ii  A| 
which  seems  to  make  a  divermjtemtiem  «f  tks 
indeed  is  the  same  will  dinernfied^ 

aaU*»  Orifm^ ' 

The  country  being  dicermjied  betvccaUki 
woods  and  plains,  one  place  norc  dor 
more  darksome,  it  is  a  pleasant  pktne. 

It  was  easier  for  Homer  to  hoA  pnyir  i 
for  Grecian  generals,  than  for  Miltoa  fio  da 
infernal  council  with  proper  characteia. 

Kor  leu  attr»rtive  ii  thi*  woodUadi 
Dk^rnJUd  with  trees  of  every  gpftvifc. 
Alike  yet  vmricKU. 

DIVERT,  V.  a. 
Hive'esion,  b.  I. 
Dive'bter,  n.  «. 
Dive'riise,  v.  a. 

DlVE'RTMeVEXTtH.  I. 

Divr'BTiVE,  adj. 

please;    to  exhilarate. 

Johnson,   'seems  to  be  somewhat  li(l 

amusement,  and  less  forcible  than  plaa 

verlise  is  an  obsolete  synonyme  of  diH 

vertisemcnt  is  an  old  word  recently 

npplied  to   musical  compositions  of  t 

lar  cast.  DivertiTC  is  recreative,  amusD 

Knoti,  by  the  condui  of  the  iiii 

Infect  the  sound  pin<*.  and  divmi  hi*  _ 

ToTtive  and  errant,  frum  hij  course  df  p 

Fri;hti,  change*,  bomi 

Dnerlnnd  cmck,  rend  and 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of 

Cutting  off  the  top.,  and  palling  off  chs 

retention  of  the  sap  for  a  time,  aad 

the  aprouta  tlut  were  not  forward. 


Fr. 

awsy^aoM 

To  tarn  o(l 
a  partiodff 
hence,  to  i: 
'  Direnioo/ 


The  kings  of  England  would  hare 
conquest  of  Ireland,  if  their  whnia 
employed ;    but   still  there   aroae  rndry 
which  divided  and  dwerted  thatr  pow«r 

Alas,  how  simplo.  to  thca« 
Was  that  crude  apple  that 

Miitan,     Pt 

Angling  wa^,  after  tedious  study,  a  twt 
a  cheerer  of  his  tpiriu,  and  a  diwmtm  of  M 

Lei  orators  instruct,  let  them  dhtrti 
move  OS  ;  this  it  what  it  properly  mtu 
salL 

He  finds  no  reason  to  liave  hi*  ra&t 
a  greater  part  of  it  is  dioeried  froofc   Ikls  tsfl 

Ynu  for  those  ends  whole  days  I 
And  the  t/iDrrffioiu  of  your  yottsk  i 

How  fond  soever  men  are  of  bad  4 
wilt  prove  mirth  which  enda  la 

Cmttmmwatef  i 


Wliat  ran  that  man  few,  who  i 
a  Being  that  is  so  able  to  crush  aU  lua  m 
Being  that  ran  divert  any  ittisfoctaaa  f 
him,  or  turn  any  such  misforioftc  lo  his  i 


They  dinerted  raillery  Apmb 
gave  a  new  turn  to  ridicule. 


id. 
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niu  of  wit    Aod  hamonr  m»  eaposo 
It,  farnish  OBefol  diver$iom  to  rfladrrt. 

Id. 
Don  »  requuite  for  producing  fcU  the  va- 
<arft,  Rnd  dep«c«  of  refningibility,  than 
r  of  ligbi  be  bodiei  of  dilTcrent  kuct  ^  tho 
[h  may  make  violet,  the  weakest  and  dark- 
Iowa,  and  be  more  eaaily  diverted  by  re- 
MM  from  the  rigfat  coune  \  and  the  rett, 
bigger  and  bigfcr,  make  the  Ktronj^tt  and 
rolotm,  bUe,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  and 
i  more  difl&cultly  direrted,  Jfewlom^ 

lot  exclude  the  common  acctdcnlv  of  life, 
Ap  of  a  pleasant  aud  dhertmg  nature,  to 
lOOCBt,  from  convertation,  /loy«r<. 

inked  (his  dM)tfr«Mt  of  Chriitiaa  practice 

Kof  oar  oontcations. 
Decay  of  Piety* 
">        Fr.      tievestir  ; 
I    V.  a.    &    n.  t.  ^  I  aU  devest  ire,  from 
VtLty  n.  f.  Jdc,  privative,  and 

lotbe,  a  ve$ti$;  Gr.  t^Btfc*  ^  K&rment. 
,  ftnp:  divcsture  the  act  of  disrobing 


L 


kBLC,  Odj. 

*T,  odj. 
»«,  n.  $. 


arms  A  adrogovi  h«  Ovextt ; 
hit  thield,  he  Ukea,  and  plamed  crmlt. 

DeiAam. 
vtti  the  |;aj  phuitom   of  temporml    bappi- 
Lbat   falto   1u»lr«  and   orn&mi'nt   in   which 
bo  pufioai.  and  tbc  iaWy  of  men   hava 
p.  Rvyert^ 

■iHrv  of  mortality  diap"oi(*«  them  from 
oo>  and  avocaliag  dntirt  wtut-h  are  here 
be  performed.        Boyte'a  Semphick  Lent, 

IE,  r.  a.&  c.n.l  Fr.  divucr ;  Si>an. 
Mid  Port.  JirWi'r;  lul. 
and  Lat.  ditidtre,  from 
i/ii,  diversely,  and 
vidto,  to  see,  a  di- 
vided thing  being  seen 
tru  tHan  one. — Ainiworth.  To  part 
ent  pieces;  hence  to  disunite;  sepa- 
ribule :  u  a  neuter  verb,  to  sunder ; 
cord  or  friendship  ;  difler.  A  dividend 
ted  share ;  in  anthmetic,  howuver,  it  is 
I  be  divided:  dividual  is  used  by  Mil- 
riiied  ;  and  dividant  by  Shakspeare,  for 
I  diftinguishable. 

«  be    a   firmament   in  the    midtt  of   the 
1  lat  tl  diBide  the  water*  from  the  waicn. 
Omen*. 
all  five  in  noc  honae  be  4ivi4eiL         Lmlut 
na  in  tnader,  thoa  canit  not  dividtf 
bi  to,  bot  that  oar  »ouU  are  tied, 
can  love  bj  Irttm  ttill  and  gifu, 
Mfhta,   and   dreams  j  luve  never  wt.Dtetb 
hilta.  Vatitt. 

'jtm  eooU.  fiiendablp  falli  olf, 
I  iimdt.  Simklpnn.     Kmg  Ltm. 

fla«  MMild  camaiuBitica  mainlain 
I  iMiiini  1 1 1  frau  i—itliMt  shoraa  T 


NImw4  taMhds  of  one  •omb, 
fioa*ml0m,  imMmm*,  iW  birth, 
a  imHaml,  >— h  with  atvctal  fomaM.  U. 
■(  aa  the  b*4]r  Bovatf,  the  dhiUr iU  aor* 

aatar  iaw  tba  Smiai  body ;  to  U  jainad 
OMM  ttaw  paiti  «{  iha  ncdiaui,  or  tmHii 

<i<l>  lUa  ataBDar  fanaka  othara. 

Difkf  an  Urn  Stul. 


She  sUiaea, 
Resolved  on  heaven*!  great  aile,  and  her  reign 
With  Iboosand  leuer  ligbu  dieiJual  boldi , 
With  thousand  thousand  stars  !  MUltm, 

If  on  surh  prtty  merits  yon  confer 
So  vast  a  prue,  let  each  his  portion  share  : 
Make  a  just  dimidend ;  and,  if  not  all. 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fall. 

Drfdm't  FMa. 
Yon  most  go 
Where  aeaa,  and  winds,  and  deserts  will  divide  yon. 

Drifden, 
Cham  and  Japhet  were  heads  and  princes  over  iheir 
families,  and  had  a  right  to  dinidt  the  earth  by  families. 

l.xkt. 
Money,  the  great  divider  of    the  world,  halh.   by  a 
strange   revolution,  been  the  great  uniter  of  a  dividrd 
people.  Sietfi. 

Bach  person  ehall  adapt  to  himself  bin  peculiar 
share,  like  other  diwUnds.  Dacajf  of  Vifly. 

To  remedy  tbi«  inconvenience,  it  will  be  necpsiary 
to  dimide  their  troughs  into  small  compartments,  in 
sacb  a  manner,  that  earh  of  them  may  be  capable  of 
containing  water ;  bul  this  is  seldom  or  never  done. 

Frtinkiin. 

It  so  happened  that  persons  bad  a  sia)(lo  office 
divided  between  them  who  bad  never  spoken  to  each 
other  in  their  live*  ;  until  they  found  themselves, 
they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points, 
in  the  same  truckle-bed. 

Bar^e.     C%arucr<r  of  Lord  Clulknm. 

DiviDKND.    See  Arithhctic. 

DiTiDCND  or  Stocks  is  a  share  of  the  inter- 
est of  stocks  erected  on  public  funds,  as  the 
South  Sea,  (cc,  divided  among  atid  paid  to  tlic 
adventurers  half-yearly. 

DIVINE',  B.  a,  0. ».,  n.i.,  &  adj.^      Fr.   di- 

Divima'tion,  n.  (.  vin;  Ital. 

Divime'ly,  adf.  Span. and 

Dtvi'vER,  n.  t.  >i*ort.    di- 

Divine'kess,  vino;  Lat. 

DiTiN'encss,  n.  t.,/em.  divinus; 

Divin'itt,  n.  I.  J  from  divi, 

t}ie  nods ;  Gr.  2u)C.  See  Df.itt.  To  foreknow, 
foretell,  or  presage,  truly  or  falsely  :  as  a  neuter 
verb  to  utter  prognostics,  or  feel  presages;  to 
conjecture  :  divination  is  llie  foreseeing,  or  fore- 
telling, future  events,  or  pretending  so  lo  do : 
diviner  and  divineress  those  who  make  this  pre- 
tension. Divine,  as  an  ailjective,  is  parlakinK 
of  the  nature  of,  or  proccc^liug  from,  (jod  ; 
superhuman  ;  excellent :  divinely,  a  correspond- 
ing adverb:  divineuess  and  divinity,  participa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  God ;  Godhead  :  the  God- 
head, the  Supreme  Being. 

And  it  waa  don  whanne  we  ghedcn  to  preir,  that 
a  damyscl  that  hadde  a  spirit  of  dyl^iucwNM  tneeto 
us  which  ghaf  greet  wynnyttg  to  bcr  lordis  in  dj/vf- 
«gi>g.  WicUf.     Dtdit.  lb. 

Surely  there  is  no  euchantmrnt  against  Jacob,  nei- 
ther is  thefw  any  diviitmiiam  against  Israel.    Nitrntntt. 

Certain  tokens  they  notad  in  birds,  or  in  the  entrails 
uf  bratts,  or  by  other  the  like  frivobm*  AesMinmi. 

i/ouAer. 

The  Grociana  moat  diuiiulg  have  given  u>  (be  aetiva 
perfection  of  nan,  a  nam*  expressing  both  hetiity  and 
goodaeaa,  lU. 

Then  is  Cxsar  and  he  knit  tiigalher.  H  I  were 
lo  <i>im  of  thia  unity,  I  would  n<><  prophesy  ao. 
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If  nhel  poweit 


Soggcn  out  tralh  to  my  Jhimng  thoughts, 

Tliis  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  counrry'a  bJiit.    Id, 

By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  eartlily  paragon  :  behold  Jtrimaieit 
No  elder  than  a  boy.  Id.     Cjpmhtline. 

Hear  him  but  rcaton  in  divirnty, 
4nd,  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  with 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  nMde  a  prelate. 

Give  Martius  leave  to  proceed  in  his  discourse  \ 
for  ho  spoke  like  a  divine  in  armour. 

Bacon'i  Holy  War. 
The  dimnal  and  the  richest  mind. 
Both  by  art's  purchase  and  by  nature's  duwcr. 
That  ever  was  from  heaven  to  earth  confined . 

As  with  new  wine  intoTicated  both, 
Thoy  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  chrm  breeding  wings, 
Wherevrilb  to  scorn  the  earth.  ifiltvn. 

In  the  very  shapes  and  colours  of  brute  creatures 
there  is  a  divine  hand,  which  dicposetb  them  to  his 
own  ends.  Bp.  Hall.  Ctintanptalitni. 

This  man  born  and  now  up  grown. 
To  shew  him  worthy  of  his  biith  divin* 
And  high  prediction,  henceforth  I  expose 
To  Satan.  MUlon. 

She  fair,  divinely  fair !  fit  love  for  gods.  Id. 

The  eternal  cause  in  their  immortal  lines 
Was  taught,  and  poeu  were  the  first  divinet. 

Dcnham, 
Her  lino 
Was  hero-make,  half  human,  half  rfiouw. 

Dryden. 
His  countenance  did  imprint  an  awe. 
And  naturally  ali  souls  to  his  did  bow  ; 

As  wandt  of  divination  downward  draw. 
And  point  to  beds  where  sovereign  gold  doth  grow. 

Id. 
The  mad  divinerat  had  plainly  writ, 
A  time  should  come,  but  many  ages  yet. 
In  which  sinister  destinies  ordain, 
A  dame  ithnuM  drown  with  all  her  feathered  train. 

Id. 
If  he    himiolf  be   conscious  of  noiliing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts, 
that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking.         Locke. 

Paitli,  as  we  use  the  word,  called  commonly  divine 
faith,  has  to  do  witli  no  propositions  but  those  which 
are  supposed  to  be  ditnnely  inspired.  Id, 

When  he  attributes  divinity  to  other  things  than 
God,  it  is  only  a  divinity  by  way  of  participation. 

Stilling  fleet. 
Is  it  t}ien  impossible  to  distinguish  the  ilivinenem  of 
this  l>ook  from  tliat  which  is  human  ?  Grew. 

The  escelleucy  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  itji  power  of 
divinim/  in  dreams  :  that  several  such  divinaiiom  have 
been  made,  none  can  question  who  bolievcs  the  holy 
writings.  •  Addison. 

Tis  thn  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Id, 

Vain  idols,  deitii^  that  ne'er  before 
In  Israel's  lands  had  G\ed  their  dire  abodes. 
Beastly  divmiliee,  and  droves  of  gods.  Pripr, 

A  dinne  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  wueat  congrega- 
tion, which  he  may  not  express  in  a  manner  to  be  un- 
denrtnoij  by  the  meanest  amuug  tbcm.  SwiJ^, 

God  doulitlcM  can  f;nvem  litis  machine  be  could 
create,  by  more  direct  and  easy  methods  than  employ. 
iag  tksM  MilMervieni  ^icinitin,  Ckeyne. 


This  lopick  was  very  <tly  and  fl'ifin^  h 
by  our  apostle,  in  bis  cooferaiee  vuk  fl 
and  tlie  inquisitive  people  of  Athem. 

Instructed,  yoa'd  evploct 
Didne  contrivance,  and  a  God 


I  reduced  the  study  of  dinmity  lata  is  | 
compass  as  I  could ;  for  I  detormiaed  w 
but  my  Bible,  being  much   nncoikccrai. . 
opinions  of  councils,  fathers,  churches,  1^ 
other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself.   1W 
proceeding  being  opposite  to  the  general  sou 
pocially  to  that  of  the  Master  of  Peurbsos/f 
a  great  reader,  he  used  to  call  ue  asviMsil 
self-Uught  divine,  Jk,  i 

Glowing,  and  circnmfused  in  speechles  Im| 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  cicpress,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fits 
Has  momenu  like  (heir  brightest. 

UtvisATiON,  in  antiquity,  woj  divii 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarcn,  Ciccfo,  lai 
into  two  species,  vit.  aiii&cial  and  Dinia 
tificial  divination  was  so  tilled,  beoaa 
not  obtained,  or  pretended  to  be  ohoii 
immediate  inspiration,  but  proceeded  in 
tain  superstitious  experiments  and  obafl 
arbitrarily  instituted.  Of  thii  tort  liMI 
various  kinds,  as  by  sacnfices,  entnill^ 
cakts,  flour,  wine,  water,  birds,  lots, 
omens,  &c.  In  the  sacred  writings  nine  J 
sorts  of  divination  are  mentioned.  The  S 
formed  by  tlic  inspection  of  pUneb,  «■ 
clouds.  Ttie  practisers  of  this  tie  atpj 
be  those  whom  Moses  calls  Jjiyo 
anan,  a  cloud,  Deut.  xviii.  10.  2.  ThM 
the  prophet  calls  in  the  same  place 
cheuh,  which  the  vulgale  and  genecWt^ 
terprtiters  render  au^ur.  3.  Those  wtM 
same  place  are  calltS  rjitrjo  mec 
tlie  septuagint  and  vulgate  translate  * » 
to  ill  practices.'  4.  Such  augurs  «ri>__ 
in  tlic  same  chapter,  ver.  1 1,  calls  13^ 

5.  Those  who  consult  the  spirits  callcil 
or,  as  Moses  expresses  it  in  the  mi 
31K  '7KI?  '  tliose  who  ask  questions  of 

6.  Witches  or  magicians,  whom  Mot 
^3in^  judconi.  7.  Tho«  who  coosuh  ( 
necromancers.  8.  The  prophet  Hosm, 
1 2,  mentions  such  as  consult  stars,  «Sa 
which  kind  of  divination  is  called  rh*bd 
9.  The  last  kind  is  hepatoscopy,  or 
sideration  of  the  liver.  Divinalioa  of 
being  the  ofTspriog  of  credulity,  nam.- 
posture,  and  strengthenol  by  sapenM 
necessarily  an  occult  science,  nui* 
hands  of  the  priests  and  jirintfiiwi. 
the  soothsayers,  the  augurs,  and  oU^ 
fessois,  till  the  time  of  the  coattof 
Christ.  Since  then  the  pure  docthoM  ._ 
tianity,  and  the  spirit  of  philovophy,  t| 
every  day  more  widely  diffUwd  k«f« 
concurred  in  banishing  these  visioiianr  i 

The  following  are  the  pnnoipal  kiail 
nation   practised  among  the  ancienn. 
more  minute  description  of  whkch  *« 
panite  articles.     1.  Aeromaocy,    the  ul 
vining  by  the  air-     •)    Astrolofy  ;  difid 
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astrology  and  judicial.     3.  Augury  con- 
in  obMnrtDK  iLe  flight,  sinj^ing,  &c.,  of 
4.  Chiromancy,  the  art  which  pretends 


er,  by  inspecting  the  hand,  not  only  the 
Uioos  of  a  man,  but  his  future  destiny  also, 
mancy  was  a  divination  made  by  observmg 
or  clefts  in  the  earth.  6.  Ilaruspicy 
in  the  inspection  of  the  boweli  of 
I,  but  principally  of  victims ;  and  from 
predicting  incidents  relative  to  the  re- 
and  the  good  or  bad  events  of  its  enter- 
7.  iloroscopv  is  a  branch  of  A!>trolo<jt, 
Me.  8.  Ilydromancy  is  the  art  of  di- 
by  water.  The  I'ersians,  according  to 
,  invr^iled  it;  and  I'ylhagoras  and  Numa 
iliui  made  great  use  of  it.  9.  Physiog- 
or  pliysiognomancy,  is  a  science  that  pre- 
lo  teacJi  the  nature,  the  temperament,  the 
Itaoding,  and  the  inclinations  of  men,  by 
ion  of  their  countenances,  and  is  there- 
Knight  by  many,  to  be  little  less  frivolous 
'iiromancy  ;  though  Aristotle,  and  the  ce- 
d  Larater,  have  written  express  treatises 
Ding  it.  But  as  it  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
ir  passions,  especially  when  frequently  and 
ly  ablated,  make  indelible  impressions 
r  features,  by  their  repeated  action  on 
liar  muscles,  insomuch  that  the  tempers 
ly  people  may  be  known  at  first  view 
looks;  and  as  it  is  not  improbable, 
habits  of  vice  may  make  impres- 
iqually  uniform  and  perhaps  equally  legi- 
we  werg  acctutomed  to  study  ibem,  phy- 
ly  appears  to  be  worthy  of  rather  more 
>n.  10.  Pyromancy  is  a  divination  made 
inspection  of  a  flame,  either  by  observing 
^  side  It  turns,  or  by  tliromng  into  it  some 
itible  matter,  oi  a  bladder  tilled  witli  wine, 
oy  thing  eUe  from  which  they  imagined  they 
.rnble  to  predict.  Natural  divination  was 
1,  because  It  was  supposed  to  be  not  at- 
by  any  rules  or  precepts  of  art,  but  in- 
iot  inspired  into  the  diviner,  without  his 
any  furtlier  care  about  it,  than  to  purify 
(pare  himself  for  the  reception  of  ine  di- 
Ratus. 

'INING  ROD.  We  hare  anticipated,  in  the 
Baot'tTTc  DcTiXATOiRE^  which  see,  all 
I  feel  disposed  to  give  credence  to  on  this 
I:  bat  an   ingenious  gentleman  has  lately 
Itod  the  pretensions  of  the  hazel  or  willow 
tw  naturally,  under  proper   management, 
of  metals  and   springs  of  water,  at 
;    and  we   injeit,  just  as   they  arc 
ut.  Ills  directions  for  choosing  the 
atioos  on  their  properties. 
for  chooting  the    RaU. — ^The 
willow  rods   he  has,   by    experience, 
wdl  actually  answer  with  all  persoot  in  a 
uf  health,  if  they  are  used  with   mo- 
sixi   at   some   distance    of  time,  and 
when  tlie  operator  is  in  good  spints. 
illow,  and  elm,  are  all  attracted 
<if  water.     Some  persons   have   the 
ttently ;  the  ru<!  in  their  hands  will 
itall-hour,  and   repel  the  neit.     The 
Cla4  by  all  metals,  coals,  amber,  and 
fcnt  with  diflereiit  degrees  of  strength. 
I  roils  are  thu»c  from  the  haul  or  nut- 
ani  pliant  and  tough,  and  cut  in  the 


winter  months ;  a  shoot  that  terminates,  equally 
forked,  is  to  be  preferred,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long ;  but  as  such  a  forked  rod  is  rarely  td 
be  met  with,  two  single  ones  of  similar  Icngtii  and 
size  may  be  tied  together  with  tliread,  and  they 
will  answer  as  well  as  the  other. 

Tlie  most  convenient  and  handy  uietliod  uf 
holding  tlie  rod,  is  with  the  palms  of  the  hands 
turned  upwards,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  rod 
coming  outwards :  the  palms  should  be  held 
horizontally,  as  nearly  as  possible;  the  part  of 
the  rod  in  the  band  ought  to  be  straight,  and  not 
bent  backward  or  forward.  Tlie  upper  part  of 
the  arm  should  be  kept  pretty  close  to  the  sides, 
and  the  elbows  resting  on  them;  the  lower  part 
of  the  arm  making  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
upper,  though  rather  a  little  more  acute.  The 
rod  ought  to  be  so  held,  that  in  its  working  the 
sides  may  move  clear  of  the  little  fingers. 

The  best  manner  of  carrying  the  rod  is  with 
the  end  extended  in  an  angle  of  about  eighty 
degrees  from  the  horizon,  as  by  this  method  of 
carrying  it,  the  rcpuUicn  is  more  plainly  perceived 
than  if  it  was  held  perpendicularly.  But  after 
all  the  directions  that  can  be  given,  tlie  adroit 
use  of  it  can  only  be  attained  by  practice  and 
attention. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  grasp  shdtild  be  steady, 
for  if,  when  the  rod  is  going,  there  be  the  least 
succiission  or  counteraction  in  the  hands,  though 
ever  so  small,  it  will  greatly  impair,  and,  gene- 
rally, totally  prevent  its  activity,  which  is  not  to 
be  done  by  tne  mere  strength  of  the  grasp ;  for 
provided  this  be  steady,  no  strength  can  stop  it. 

II.  Properties  observed  in  the  Rod,  and  Diree- 
lioni  for  uiing  it. — \i  soon  as  the  person's  fore- 
most foot  comes  near  the  attracting  body  (as  far 
as  I  can  observe  its  semi-diameter),  the  end  of 
the  rod  is  repelled  towards  the  face  ;  then  open 
the  hands  a  little,  replace  the  rod,  and  approach 
nearer,  and  the  repulsion  will  be  continued  until 
the  foot  is  on  or  over  the  attracting  body.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  rod  will  first  be  repelled  a 
little,  viz.  two  or  three  inches,  and  then  be  at- 
tracted towards  the  meUllic  body,  viz.  its  end 
will  be  drawn  down  towards  it. 

When  it  has  been  drawn  down,  it  must  not  be 
thrown  back  without  opening  the  hands,  a  fresh 
grasp  being  necessary  to  every  attraction,  but 
then  the  least  opening  of  the  hand  is  sullicient. 
As  long  as  the  person  stands  over  tlic  attracting 
body,  the  rod  continues  to  be  attracted  ;  but  as 
Mion  as  tlie  forefoot  is  beyond  it,  then  the  rod  is 
drawu  backward  to  the  face. 

Metals  hare  different  degrees  of  attraction  ; 
gold  is  strongest,  next  copper,  tlien  iron,  silver, 
tin,  lead,  bones,  coals,  spnngs  of  water,  and 
limestone. 

In  using  the  rod  to  discover  springs  and  me- 
tals, let  the  person  hold  the  rod  a*  already  d'- 
rected,  and  tlien  advancing  north  or  south  with  a 
slow  pace,  just  one  foot  before  the  ulhc r,  at  first 
the  rod  may  be  repelled ;  but  as  the  peison  ad- 
vances slowly,  and  comes  over  the  spring  or  vein 
of  ore,  the  rod  will  be  strongly  altr.tcled. 

A  person  who,  by  frrtjucnt  practice  and  ^x- 
pcnetice,  can  use  tlic  rod  tolerably,  may  soon 
give  the  g'eatest  sceptics  sufficient  satisfaction, 
except  tbey  ue  determined  not  to  be  coo- 
vinccd. 
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Some  have  supposed  that  the  science  called 
Rhabdomancy  (dlTinalion  by  a  rod),  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  verse  of  llosea: — '  My  peo- 
ple ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  stafT 
declareth  unto  them.'  ch.  iv.  As  Europe  re- 
ceiTed  in  very  early  times  many  superstitious 
customs  from  the  east,  together  with  many  useful 
inventious,  the  conjecture  is  not  improbable. 
Divination  by  arrows,  a  method  of  a  similar  kind 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxi.,  continued 
among  the  Arabs  till  the  days  of  Mahomet,  who, 
in  the  Koran,  forbade  his  followers  this  idle  at- 
tempt at  prescience. 

DIVISION,  n.f.  -^  Span. and  Fr.diuuion, 
Divis'iBLE,  udj.  f  from  Lat.  diviiio,  d  di- 
Divis'iBi.ENES5,n.i.  "fDwfcre.rfn'ijiu.  Sep  Di- 
DtvisiBiL'iTY,  n. ».  I  VIDE.  The  act  of  di- 
Divi'soB.  Jviding;   state  of  being 

divided;  the  separated  part,  and  thnt  which 
separates:  hence  disunion,  discord,  dispute;  a 
rule  of  arithmetic:  divisible  is  capable  of  di- 
vision; divisibility,  quality  of  admitting  It. 
Divisor,  an  arithmetical  term  for  a  given  num- 
ber by  which  another  is  divided. 

I  will  put  a  divinon  between  my  people  end  thy  peo- 
ple. EjeoduM, 
Thy  tongae 
Make!  Welih  u  iwect  u  dittio  higlily  penned 
8ung  by  a  fair  qaeen  in  a  tummer*!  bower. 
With  ravishing  dieinofi,  to  ber  lute. 

StuJktiioare.     Bmry  lY. 
Naturmliatt  disagree  about  tbe  origin  of  motioa,  and 
the  indeiiaite  dimnhUMU  of  matter.  Boyle, 

This  will  easily  appear  to  any  one.  who  will  let  his 
ihouglits  loose  in  the  vast  expansioa  of  space,  or  dt- 
vuibitity  o{  matter.  Locke, 

EKpresfl  the  heads  of  your  divinoru  in  at  few  and 
dear  words  as  you  can,  oiherwise  I  never  can  be  able 
to  retain  them.  Swift, 

If  wo  look  into  communitict  and  dimeioiu  of  men, 
we  oinerve  that  the  discreet  man.  not  the  witty, 
guidcfl  Uic  conversation.  AdJtMn's  Spectator. 

Tbe  clTccu  of  haman  ioduiiry  and  skill  arc  easily 
subjected  to  calculation  :  wbaU'ver  can  be  completed 
in  a  year,  is  divuible  into  pans,  of  which  each  may  be 
performed  in  the  compost  of  a  day.  Adventurer, 

When  we  frame  in  our  mindt  any  notion  of  matter, 
we  conceive  nothing  else  but  oxlentioa  and  bulk, 
which  is  impenetrable,  or  divinbte  and  passive. 

Bmileg't  Scrmofu. 

In  dread  dicieio'iu  marched  the  marmballed  baodt. 
And  twarming  armies  blackened  all  the  landt. 

Darwin, 

Divisibility,  in  physics,  is  that  property  by 
which  the  particles  of  raattfr  in  all  bodies  are 
capable  of  a  separation  or  disunion  from  each 
other.  The  Peripatetics  and  Cartesians  hold  divi- 
sibility to  be  an  aflection  of  all  matter.  The 
Epicureans,  again,  allow   it  to  agree  to  every 

fihysical  continuum;  but  they  deny  that  this  af- 
ection  agrees  to  all  bodies,  (or  the  primary  cor- 
puscles or  atoms  they  miiinlaia  to  be  perfectly 
insecable  and  indivisible. 

DivisiDitirr  of  Mutter.  As  it  is  evident 
tliat  body  is  extended,so  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
it  is  divisible  ;  for  since  no  two  particles  of  mat- 
ter, can  exist  in  the  same  place,  it  follows,  that 
Ihey  are  leally  distinct  from  each  other ;  which 
is  all  lliat  is  meant  by  being  divisible,  in  this 
•ense  tbe  least  cooceivaUle  particle  must  still  b« 
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divisible,  since  it  will  consist  of  ports  alniri 
be  really  distinct.  To  illustrate  this  by  >  i» 
liar  insunce. — Let  the  least  imagimbk  am  i 
matter  be  conceived  lying  on  a  snMott  (bi 
surface,  it  is  evident  the  surface  will  bM  M 
it  every  where:  those  parts,  tbeicfon^itel 
does  not  touch  may  be  supposed  sepmUitH 
the  others,  and  so  on  as  far  as  we  pleat;  tt 
this  is  all  that  is  meant  when  we  siy  ibu  MB 

is  infinitclu  divaihle.     The  ialinit«  iiaiUiijrf^ 

mathem.itical  quantity  is  demoasiiaUd  pift    iiA»  | 
trically.     All  that  is  supposed,  ho«evir,isai| 
geometry,  says  Mr.  Macluurin,  coiice>ui(ll 
divisibility  of  magnilnde,  amnuDls  lu  m  M 
than  that  a  given  mngniiude  may  be  oani^ 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  pwtseqsillglf 
given   or   proposed    number.     The  aata  i 
parts,  into  which  a  given  magnitude  majbetB 
ceived  to  be  divided,  is  not  to  be  fixed  ocliiK 
becau.ie  no  given  number  is  sogrettbutipMr 
may  be  conceived  and  assigned :  bulthoti^ 
therefore,  any  necessity  of  supposiojlbcBiA 
of  parts  actually  infinite ;  and  if  some  li««tai 
very  absurd  consequences  from  suchamppniBI 
yet  vfeometry  ought  not  to  be  loaded  wilk  *• 
How  far  matter  maybe  divided,  inij,  Ol* 
measure,   be  conceived  from   this  art,  1*  t 
pieceof  wire  gilt  with  so  small  a  quostitra^l 
grains  of  gold,  may  be  drawn  out  to  » l««<** 
13,000  feet,  the  whole  surbee  of  it  Mill  i^ 
ing  covered  with  gold.     We  have  il«  I 
prising  instance  of  the  minuteness  of 
of  matter  from  the  nature  of  light 
Let  a  candle  be  lighted,  and  placed  id 
plain,  it  will  then  be  visible  two  milei 
and  consequently  were  it  placed  twomilci 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  fill  wilk 
nous  particles  a  sphere  whose  diameter  «* 
miles,  and  that  before  it  had  lost  aoyK 
part  of  iu  weight.     A  quantity  of  Titngl 
dissolved,  and  mixed  with  900O  timtf* 
water,  will  tinge  the  whole ;  coiucqiicarif 
be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  aii 
portions  of  matter  in   that  qtsantily  of 
With   respect  also  to  coloring  rabstancti^ 
cularly  carmine,  which  is  a  kind  of  powiv  ^ 
tained  from  the  in«ect  commonly  calM  a^ 
neal :  dilute  a  small  quantity  of  this  poate,* 
the  weight  of  about  three  quarteo  of  a  gm^^ 
putting  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  venei,  io  v^ 
afterwards  poured  nearly  thirty  pouods  tt 
the  color  will  be  so  diffused  aa  to  be  pen  _ 
throughout  the  whole  volume  of  the  wMcr.   Tk 
weight  of  this  water  being  300,000  tiae*  |IM> 
than  that  of  five  centigrmmmes  of  earariat,  if  tf  h 
supposed  that  each   centigTaoune  of  Iht  M 
mixture  contains  only  two  molecula  of  At  » 
loring  principle,  there  will  be  3,00Og0OO  ef  *«*' 
parts  in  5ve  centigramincs  of  carwia*.    MlQ 
perfumes  also,  without  a  seosible  dinHaaUM  'f 
their  quantity,  fill  u  very  large  tpaoe  «A  Atf 
odoriferous  particles;  which   miM  tborfM  kt 
of  nn  inconceivable  smallneas,  siaot  dMt  «i 
be  a  sufficient  number  in  every  past  of  4atifM 
sensibly  to  affect  the  or^an  of  MBallaf.    D*. 
Keill  demonstrates,  that  any  p^rtiHt  «f  ■iM' 
bow  small  soever,  and  any   AaiM  MBMV  I** 
large  soever,  being  given,  it  it  mritk  kr  Ait 
small  panicle  of  matter  to  be  diihial  dw^ 
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diU  tpacc,  tad  to  fill  it  in  lach  •  manner,  as 
there  ihall  be  no  pore  in  it  whose  dlameler 
cicced  any  pTen  line.    The  chief  objec- 
against  the  diTuibilitjr  of  matter  in  infini- 
ft,  That  an  infinite  cannot  be  contained  by 
><l  ttiat  it  follows  from  a  divisibility  in 
•Met  that  all  bodies  are  equal,  or  that 
iimiijie  it  greater  than  another.     But  the 
rr  to  these  is  easy ;  for  the  properties  of  a 
iin«<l  quantity  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
MO   infinite  contideted  in  a  general  sense;  and 
who  ttas  erer  proved,  that  there  could  not  be  an 
iafiaitc  number  of  infinitely  small  parts  in  a  finite 
tity,  or  that  all  infinites  are  equal  ?    The 
Liy  i*  deaMMntimled  by  mathematicians  in 
'  le    uMtaneet.     Sir  Isaac   Newton  is 
to  have  derived  from  the  system  of  Epicu- 
liit  following  opinion  relative  to  the  limits 
~ribed  to  the  dinsions  of  body  in  the  actual 
vt  things.    We  confess  it  seems  to  us  no- 
bat  a  bold  conjecture.    This  great  philo- 
oonceires  that  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
matter,  formed  it  of  various  species  of 
Italy  molecules,  solid,  bard,  unchangeable, 
fi^wes  and  the  different  qualities  of  which 
appropriated  to  the  respective  ends  they 
ptO|Mfed  to  answer.     But  such  is  the  fixity 
these   molecules  that  no  process  of  art,  nor 
ni  any  force  existing  in  nature,  can  either  di- 
VU<  or  alter  them,  unless  the  essence  of  the  body 
M  be  changed  with  time.     Ttius  all  the  mo- 
ilionj  experienced  by  bodies  de[>end  solely 
this,  llut  these  durable  molecules  separate 
one  from  the  ot}ier,  and  then  bc-come  re- 
in vanous  ways  forming  new  combina- 
TUese  different  molecules  are,  hence,  the 
MbMaocet  of  chemistry  ;  and  the  results 
opewtJOM  which    they   would   present 
■Dould  be  the  design  of  the  efforts  of  this 
;  ia  Iha  mean  time  we  may  consider  as 
the  Mbttanoci  which  we  liave  not  yet  been 
decompoae,  and  wisely  imagine  simpli- 
10  reside  at  the  place  where  observation 

Sec  the  article  iNriMrr.. 
itvnioii,  IB  sea  affairs,  a  select  number  of 
m  a  lleet  or  squadron  of  men  of  war,  di»- 
'  by  a  particular  flag  or  pendant,  and 
oommBtded  by  a  general  officer.  A 
b  oomntonly  ranged  into  three  divi- 
tlw  commaading  officer  of  which  is  always 
■Mioned  m  the  centre.  When  a  fleet  consists  of 
tixtf  sail  of  the  line,  that  is,  of  ships  having  at 
* — '  sixty  r^nnoo  each,  the  admiral  divides  it 
llnec  squadrons,  each  of  which  has  its  divi- 
aad  commanding  officers.  Each  squadron 
its  proper  colors,  according  to  the  rank  of 
•dmiral,  and  every  division  its  proper  mast. 
Iioa  in  Uriiain,  the  first  admiral,  or  tlie  admiral 
the  Hect,  displays  the  tmioo  flag  at  the  iiiain- 
'Oait  bead ;  next  follows  the  white  flag  with 
0«ar|e't  cross;  aitd  afterwards  the  blue. 
ptivate  ships  carry  pendants  of  the  same 
with  their  respective  squadrons  at  the  mast 
ml  tfntif  parliGular  divisions ;  so  that  the  last  ship 
ii  Aatliviaoa  of  the  blue  squadron  carries  a  blue 
paadm  at  her  miteu-iop-mast  head. 

DtvniM*  or  ax  AaMT,  in  the  military  art, 
the  wveral  biigadca  and  sijuadrons  into  which  it 
to  cafiioued. 


Divisions  or  a  BarraLioif  are  the  several 
platoons  into  which  ii  is  divided  in  marching  or 
tiring,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by  an  of- 
ficer. 

DIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  in  Pieria,  on  the  west  side 
of  tlie  Sinus  Thermaicus.  Strabo  and  Livy  place 
it  on  the  borders  of  Pieria  to  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus  towards  Thessaly.  That 
it  was  a  splendid  city,  appears  from  Polybius ; 
who  relates,  that  its  gymnasium  and  walls  were 
overthrown  by  the  /Ktolians.  From  which  over- 
throw, however,  it  again  recovered,  Alexander 
adding  new  splendor  to  it,  by  the  brass  statues 
cast  by  Lysippus  and  erected  there  in  memory 
of  those  slain  at  the  Granicus :  an  ornament 
which  was  continued  down  (o  the  tiine  of  the 
Romans ;  who  made  it  a  colony,  called  Dieiuis. 

DIVODORUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica ;  situated 
on  the  Moselle,  in  the  spot  where  Metz  now 
stands.    See  Metz. 

DIVOUCK',t.a.&ii.i.-j  Fr.  divorcer;  It.  *- 

Di vorce'ment,  n.  j.       >  voruirt ;  from  Barb. 

Divor'ceb.  3  Lai,   divortert;   di$ 

and  verterc,  i  marito,  to  turn,  from  her  husband. 
The  legal  separation  of  a  husband  and  wife,  the 
verb  being  derived  from  the  noun  :  hence  dis- 
union, or  separation  generally ;  and  separation 
by  authority  or  force.  Divorcement  seems  sy- 
nonymous with  the  substantive ;  and  a  divorcer 
is,  he  who  causes  or  procures  a  divorce. 

Writs  her  a  bill  of  inmetmtnl,  and  give  it  in  hei 
hand,  and  send  her  out  of  bU  house.  Dgitt>  %xiv.  1. 

If  so  be  it  were  po«sihle,  that  all  other  omameats 
of  miod  might  bo  had  ia  their  full  perfection,  aever- 
theleM  the  mind  that  ihoald  po«fCM  them,  diwrced 
from  piety,  could  be  but  a  spectacle  of  commiaeraiion. 

To  iMtore  the  king, 
He  cnonieU  a  dkont,  a  lou  of  her. 
That  like  a  jewel  has  bang  twenty  yean 
About  bit  neck,  yet  never  Um(  her  lostR. 

SkaJuptare.  Henry  Vlll. 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  ; 
And,  MM  the  long  divorce  of  ttccl  foils  on  me. 
Hake  of  your  prayers  one  tweet  tacriQcc, 
And  lift  my  toul  to  heaven.  ti. 

The  continent  and  the  itlmnil  were  continued  toge- 
ther within  men't  remembrance  by  a  drawbridge  j 
but  are  now  Aran»<  by  the  downfallen  clifft. 

Carew't  Smrvey  of  CvrmnU, 
Surb  motions  may  occaiiou  a  farther  alienation  of 
miod,  and  iioora  of  affectiont,   ia  her,  from  my  reli- 
gion. Kimf  Charlet, 

So  teemed  her  youthful  toul  not  ettily  forced. 
Or  from  tn  lair,  to  tweet  a  teat  rfmircecf.         WaUtr, 

Divoree  it  a  lawful  teparation  of  buthand  and  wifff, 
made  before  a  competent  judge,  on  due  cognitance 
had  of  the  cause,  and  tuiBcient  proof  made  thereof. 
i4yU/f<'<  fiiitrjm. 
Death  it  ibe  violent  lainager  of  acquaintaaci,  the 
eleroal  iiaanm  d  mairiaf*. 

M^iKiMittiiM  9  Gyvnait  tfrttta 
Acfial  paaUn  lh«  longa  with  gaul*  feicc 
Conttant  embncc  by  tomt,  by  tojni  dmrcr. 

Biackmort. 

Divoact.  This  is  a  topic  connected  with 
many  moral  and  legal  considerations ;  ami  thoM 
of  suffiucnl  importance,  we  apprehend,  to  jusufy 
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our  entering  upon  it  at  some  lengtk.  Scarcely 
lias  the  country  survived  the  moral  efTecu  of  a 
recent  discussion  of  it  in  the  bighe5l  quarters, 
and  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  British  Justice.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  with  regard  to  that 
unliappy  circumstance,  that  both  the  learned  pro- 
fessions appeared  in  a  state  of  even  unusual  ob- 
scurity and  doubt  upon  the  subject,  lawyers, 
unqirestionably  well  versed  in  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  were  as  singularly  divided  with 
regard  to  the  fair  effect  of  some  of  our  slAlutes 
;ind  usages  respecting  divorce,  as  the  learned 
prelates  were  disagreed  among  themselves  re- 
spucliug  what  was  really  tlie  l»w  of  God. 

The  writer  of  lliis  paper  has  had  occasion  to 
pay  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  both 
in  a  moral  and  legal  point  of  view.  He  has 
seen  the  laws  of  his  country  to  be  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  confusion  respecting  it ;  he  is  con- 
vinced that  their  ordinary  course,  with  re;iard  to 
divorces,  is  opposed  to  tlie  simple  provisions  of 
the  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  therefore 
offer  to  the  reader  a  brief  statement  of  the  actual 
laws  and  practices  of  this  cuuiilry  on  the  subject, 
with  a  view  lo  the  examination  of  tlieir  moral 
effect  and  ptopriety ;  then  compare  lliera  with  the 
provisions  and  usages  of  antiquity  generally : 
and  finally,  with  the  express  injunctions  of  Holy 
Writ. 

1.  Tliere  are  many  kinds  of  divorce,  say  the 
law  authorities  mentioned  in  our  books ;  as  caus& 
pracontractCls ;  caus&  frigid italis;  causil  cotisan- 
guinilatis;  caus&  atlini talis;  causft  professiunis, 
&c.  But  tlie  usual  divorces  are  of  two  kinds, 
i.  e.  k  mensa  et  thoro,  from  bed  and  board ; 
and  ft  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the  very  )>ond  of 
marriage.  A  divorce  it  mensa  et  thoro  does 
not  dissolve  the  marriage ;  for  the  cause  of  it 
i;  subsequent  lo  the  marriage,  and  suppo'ies  the 
marriage  lo  be  lawful :  this  divorce  may  be  by 
reason  of  adultery  in  eitlier  of  the  parties,  for 
cruelly  of  the  husband,  Sec.  And  as  it  does  not 
dissolve  the  marriage,  so  it  does  not  debar  the 
woman  of  her  dower,  or  bastardise  the  issue,  or 
make  void  any  estate  for  the  life  of  husband  and 
wife,  Sec.  Co.  Lit.  235 ;  3  Inst.  89 ;  7  Rep. 
43.  The  woman  under  separation  by  this  di- 
vorce must  sue  by  her  next  friend ;  and  in  her 
own  name  she  may  sue  her  hushand  for  alimony. 

A  divorce  h  vinculo  matrimonii,  absolutely 
dissolves  the  marriage,  and  makes  it  void  from 
the  beginning,  the  causes  of  it  being  precedent  to 
the  marriage ;  as  pnccontract  with  some  other 
person,  consanguinity  or  affinity,  within  the  Le- 
vitical  degrees,  impolency,  impubcrty,  &c.  Un 
this  divorce  dower  is  gone ;  and  if,  by  reason  of 
prxconlract,  consanguinity,  or  affinity,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  marriage  are  b,istards  But  in  these 
divorces,  the  wife,  it  is  said,  shall  receive  all 
again  that  she  brought  with  her,  because  the  nul- 
lity of  tlic  marriage  arises  tliroukih  sofne  im|iedi- 
ment ;  and  the  goods  of  the  wife  were  given  for 
her  advaiicenicnt  in  marriage,  which  now  ceases: 
but  this  is  where  the  ^ouds  are  not  spent;  and 
if  thi>  husband  give  llicm  away  durinc;  the  cover- 
ture, without  any  colUisinu,  it  shiill  bind  her:  if 
iihe  knows  her  goods  unspent,  she  may  brniK 
actiuo  of  delinue  fur  ihein ;  and  m  for  money, 
^tG.,whirJl  cannot  b«  known,  she  uuisl  sue  id  tlie 


spiritual  court.    Tliis  divorce  enahiei  Ik  (im 
to  marry  again. 

In  regard  to  the  former  case,  it  t>  ll» 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life  to  apply  to 
to  complete  the  divorce  by  an  ei  pal 
when,  if  the  divorce  is  grouodei,  ti  i| 
invariably  is,  on  adultery,  it  if  aeeaan 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  pmpofed  bill, 
ing   the   offending   parties   from  ini 
Evidence  must  be  given,  on  the  bill,  tta 
tion  for  damages  has  been  brought  ^m 
seducer,   and    judgment    for  the  pltut4 
tliereon,  or  a  sufficient  reason  gives 
action  was  not  brought,  or  judgtiKnt 
Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  111* 
of  lords  (where,  indeed,  it  usually  oi  _ 
is  necessary  that  an  official  copy  of  the 
ings,  and  definitive  sentence  of  divotct 
et  thoro,  in  the  ecclesiastical  couit,  at  Ike 
the  petitioner,  be  delivert'd  at  the  btr  M 
and  that  the  petitioner  attend  the  hout 
examined,  if  the  house  think   fit,  wkcttir 
be  any  collusion  resjwcting  the  act  of  adi 
the  divorce,  or  any  action  for  crinuml 
sation ;  and  whether  the  wife  was  linnj 
from  her  husband  under  articles  of 

If  after  a  divorce  ii  mens.i  et  thoro 
the  parties  marry  again,  the  other  '. 
such  marriage  is  a  mere  nullity ;   i 
tence  to  confirm  the  first  contract,  jl«  lai  W^ 
first  husband  become  husband  and  mil  k 
intents,  without   any   formal   divorer  fco« 
second.     Also  oq  this  divorce,  as  tiw 
continues,  marrying  again  while  either 
living,  hath  been  held  to  be  bigamy 
itat.  1  .lac.  c.  1 1 . 

A  divorce  for  adultery  was  anciendj  i 
matrimonii ;  and  therefore  in  ibe 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  opinioai 
church  of  Ei>gland  was,  that  after  a  di 
adultery,  the  parties  might  marry  again;  M 
FoliaiDoe's  case,  H.  44  El.  in  th«  star 
that  opinion  was  changed  ;  and  archi 
crof^  by  the  advice  of  divines,  held,  that 
was  only  a  cause  of  divorce  h  meosa  (t  l>Mk 
Sentence  of  divorce  must  be  given  in  liittalirf 
the  parties,  and  not  aflerwanls :  bat  it  my  tt 
repealed  in  the  spiritual  court,  after  the  A^d 
the  parties. 

it  should  be  added  that  divorce  is, 
10  our  law,  a  judgment  spiritual ;  beoee  it 
be  sued  for  and  pronounced  in  the 
court,  where  also,  '  says  Coke  upoa  LmlcHO.'  I 
there  be  occasion,  it  ouglit  to  b«  revecwd :  iti 
that  the  canon  law,  by  which  ihcM  cpwii  Ml 
regulated,  is  followed  by  lh«  commoo  Ui>,  ■ 
considering  the  noptial  tie  on  atroiif  ai  sM  •*  la 
capable  of  being  nnloottii  for  anjr  «aiiM  «lMfr 
ever.  Our  law,  in  fact,  n-fers  throogboat  l>  dto 
Homish  notion  of  the  sacmment  of  taani^ 
and  its  utter  indissolubility.  Sucti,  MlkHt 
entering  into  minute  provisions,  is  tbc  taw  Mil 
practice  of  our  enlightened  country  oa  ttai  kB- 
portant  subject. 

3.   Divorce  was  .tlloweil  in  much  _ 
dom  in  all  the  celebraied  nations  oC 
At  Koino,  barrennfM,  nge,  diseaiw, 
h«niilinii.-nt,  were  llio  onlinary  cauiM  oTdivwca- 
Spurius  Caivilius,  between  900  ard 
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;  of  Kome,  under  the  consulship 
and  P.  Valcnus,  was  the  first  who 

wife  becauHc  she  was  barren ; 
A,  m  hii  Koman  cjuestions,  maiu- 
aitian  was  the  first  who  permitted 
isian  afterwards  addt'd  impotence, 
lastity,  and  the  profession  of  a 
a  valid  reasons  ot  divorce.  The 
r«  di'linRinsh   between  repndium 

:  making  the  former  to  be  the 
Kmtract  or  espousal,  and  the  latter 
r  matrimony.  Komulus  enacted  a 
Icfa  suffered  nut  a  wife  to  leave  her 
«»«  the  m;in  the  liberty  of  turning 

for  adultery,  for  poisoning  her 
counterfeiting  his  private  keys. 
Iter  times,  the  women  as  well  as 

tne  for  a  divorce.  The  common 
ng  KBt  by  sending  a  bill  to  the 
oing  the  reasons  of  separation,  and 
her  goods  which  she  broughl  wiili 
was  called  repudium  mitlere;  or 
brmed  in  her  presence,  and  before 
t,  and  accompanied  with  the  fur- 
tring  the  writings,  refunding  tlie 

away  the  keys,  and  turning  the 
doors. 

Laws  concerning  divorces  wer« 
Cretans  allowed  divorce  to  any 
fraid  of  having  too  m.iny  children, 
eldom  divorced  their  wives  ;  and 
ly  tcuidalous  for  a  woman  to  de- 
lusband.  The  Athenians  allowed 
rnnall  (.'rounds,  by  a  bill  conlain- 
of  the  divorce,  and  approved,  if 
ded,  hy  the  chief  magistrate  ;  and 
re  allowed  to  leave  Cheir  husbands 
Ions.  Persons  divorcing^  their 
iliged  to  return  their  portions; 
Atheoian  laws  obliged  them  to 
li  •  month  for  alimony.  Tlie 
ng  the  separation  of  men  and 
db  other  were  different ;  the  men 
ifurtcs'  or  airoXivuv,  to  dismiss  their 
fti,  awo\uwuv,  to  leave  their  hus- 

}  Uicaut  (Stale,  Ottom.  F.mp.  ch. 
among  the  Turks  three  degrees  of 

fit>t  only  separates  the  man  and 
tame  house  and  bed,  the  mainte- 
'ifc  beinc  still  continued  :  the  se- 
iividea  tliein  in  that  manner,  but 
I  compelled  to   make   good    her 

it  a  jointure  or  dowry  promised 
,  10  as  to  have  no  interest  in  him 
id  to  remain  in  a  free  coiidilion  to 
Tlie  third  sort  of  divorce,  which 
I  Talae,'  i«  maile  in  n  solemn  and 
nuncr,  with  more  rigorous  terms 

Kin  this  case  the  husband,  rr- 
rcc,  and  desirous  of  retaking 
*  by  the  law  be  admitted  to  her 
iMeMing  to,  and  contenting  him- 
bcang  temiioranly  possessed  by 
•hich  the  law  requires  as  a  puo- 
V*  ligfatoen  and  incon- 
I  to  buTC  grown  out  of 
I  who,  in  the  second  chan- 
■  hMordensd  lliat  if  a  man  di- 


vorce his  wife  the  third  time  (for  he  may  divorce 
her  iwice  without  being  obliged  to  part  with  her) 
if  he  repent  of  what  he  has  done,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  him  to  take  her  again,  until  she  has 
been  first  married  and  bedded  by  another,  and 
divorced  by  such  second  husband.  (Koran,  ch.  ii. 
p.  27).  The  precaution,  on  the  whole,  has  had 
so  good  an  effect,  that  the  Mahommedans  are 
seldom  known  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  di- 
vorce, notwithstanding  ihe  liberty  given  them  ;  it 
being  reckoned  a  great  disgrace  so  to  do :  and 
there  are  few,  except  those  who  have  little  or  no 
sense  of  honor,  that  will  take  a  wife  a^^in  on 
the  condition  enjoined.  (Seld.  ubi.  Sup.  I.  iii.  c. 
21  ;  Ricaut's  Uttom.  Emp.  b.  ii.c.  21).  It  must 
be  observed,  also,  that  though  a  man  is  allowed, 
by  the  i^Iahommedan  law,  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
even  on  llie  slightest  disgust,  yet  the  women  are 
not  allowed  to  separate  themselves  from  theit 
husbands,  unless  it  be  for  ill  usage,  want  of  pro- 
per maintenance,  neglect  nf  conjugal  duty,  im- 
Jioltncy,  or  some  cause  of  equal  import ;  but 
then  »he  generally  loses  her  dowry,  which  she 
does  not  lose  if  divorced  by  her  husband,  unless 
she  has  been  guilty  of  impudicity  or  notorious 
disobedience.  (Koran,  ch.  iv.  p.  62).  When  a 
woman  is  divorced  she  is  obliged,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Koran,  to  wait  three  months  before 
slie  marry  another ;  aRer  which  time,  in  case  she 
be  not  found  with  child,  she  is  at  full  liberty  to 
dispone  of  herself  as  she  pleases ;  but  if  she  prove 
with  child  she  must  wait  till  she  be  delivered  : 
and,  during  her  whole  term  of  waiting,  she  may 
continue  in  her  husband's  house,  and  is  to  be 
maintained  at  his  expense ;  it  being  forbidden  to 
turn  a  woman  out  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  unless  she  be  guilty  of  dishonesty.  (Koran, 
ch.  ii.  p.  26,  27;  ch.  Uv.  p.  454).  Where  a  man 
divorces  a  woman  before  consummation,  she  is 
not  obliged  to  wait  any  particular  lime  (Koran, 
ch.  xxxiii.  p.  348);  nor  is  he  obliged  to  give  her 
more  than  one-half  of  her  dower.  (Koran,  ch.  ii. 
p.  28).  If  the  divorced  woman  have  a  young 
child,  the  is  to  suckle  it  till  it  be  two  years  old  ; 
the  father,  in  the  mean  time,  maintaining  her  in 
all  respects  :  a  widow  is  also  obliged  to  do  the 
sune,  and  to  wait  four  months  and  ten  days  be- 
fore siie  marry  again.    (Koran,  ch.  ii.  p.  27). 

The  divine  law  to  the  Jews  on  this  lubjecl  i> 
to  this  effect  (l)eut.  xxiv.  l,&c.):  'When  k 
roan  hadi  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it 
come  to  pass  that  she  finds  no  favor  in  his  eyes, 
because  he  has  found  in  her  some  uncleaniiess ; 
then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
give  it  into  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his 
house.  And  when  she  is  departed,  she  may  j;u, 
and  be  anotiicr  man's  wife ;  and  if  her  second 
husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a  bill  of  divorce, 
or  if  he  chance  to  die,  her  former  husband  shall 
not  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  she  is  de- 
filed, for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.* 
A  question  has  occurred  respecting  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  law.  What  IS  meant  by  the  words, 
'  if  he  find  any  uncleanncss,  turpitude,  or  naked- 
nn>  in  her  '. '  and  the  critics  are  divided  in  opi- 
nion about  it.  Dr.  Geddes  has  rendered  the 
Hebrew  words,  ^3^  nnX),  '  some  defect,'  but 
they  are  by  Monlaniis  rendered  iiuditalem  verbi 
— by  our  traniUtors, '  wmctliin|j  uiicleua.*  Sept. 
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aaxi/iov  wpayiia.  Vulg.  aliqaam  fcditatem, 
and  90  equivalently  Onk.  Syr.  and  both  Arabs. 
ButTharg.  nT3P  DlnT,  'some  transgression;' 
and  this  transgression  is  supposed  by  Rabbi 
Sammai  and  his  followers  to  be  adultery.  U. 
Hillel  imd  his  party  extend  the  "I3T  HIIJ?  to 
ichatcver  mat/  displeate  the  husband ;  and  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  loos«  construction  of 
this  law  in  our  Saviour's  time.  The  opinion  of 
the  Sanimaites  is  untenable  ;  for  adultery  was 
punished  with  death ;  while  that  of  the  Vlillelites 
appears  to  be  too  lax.  It  was  probably  either 
some  very  great  bodily  blemish,  or  some  base 
immoral  habit,  thai  was  meant  by  Uie  legislator. 
The  form  of  the  bill  of  divorce  was  to  this  effect : 
'  Such  a  day,  montli,  or  year,  I,  such  an  one,  of 
such  a  place,  U)>on,  or,  near  such  a  river,  do,  of 
my  own  free  consent  and  choice,  repudiate  thee, 
such  an  one,  my  late  wife,  banish  thee  from  me, 
and  restore  thee  to  thy  own  liberty  ;  and  thou 
mayest  hencefortli  go  whither,  and  marry  whom 
thou  wilt :  and  this  is  thy  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  writing  of  expulsion,  accordine;  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  Israel.'  This  writing  was  signed 
by  two  witnesses,  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  as  many,  at  least.  From  this  time,  the  wife 
was  as  much  at  her  liberty,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  widow ;  only,  in  both  cases,  she  was  obliged 
to  stay  at  least  ninety  days,  before  she  was  mar- 
ried to  another,  lest  she  should  prove  pregnant 
by  the  last.  It  does  not  appear  that  women 
were  indulged  by  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  divorcing  their  husbands  upon  the  same 
ground  ;  unless  in  the  case  of  a  virgin  betrothed 
by  her  parents  before  she  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  might  then  refuse  to  ratify  the  contract 
which  her  parents  had  mad>>,  without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  that  she  did  not  like  the  person 
designed  for  her;  but  this  cannot  be  called  a  di- 
vorcement, because  there  is  no  marriage  in  the 
case.  Josephus,  therefore,  thinks  (AnL  lib.  xv. 
c.  11  ;  xviii.  7;  xx.  15),  that  a  divorce  was  so  far 
from  being  permitted  to  women,  that,  if  the  hus- 
band forsook  his  wife,  it  was  not  lawful  for  her 
to  marry  another,  till  she  had  tirst  obtained  a  di- 
vorce from  him.  lie  adds,  that  Salome,  sister 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  look  upon 
her  to  repudiate  her  husband,  whose  example 
was  soon  followed  by  others,  mentioned  by  the 
same  author. 

3.  Let  us  now  regard  the  subject  more  particu- 
larly in  its  various  relations  to  society,  and  asa  topic 
of  legislation  with  the  great  Christian  lawgiver. 

Divorce  is  always  an  evil.  The  sufferings  of 
the  innocent,  the  regrets  of  the  wise  and  virtu- 
ous, and  the  abhorrence  of  Cod,  attend  upon  it ; 
while  it  0|)ens  n  breach  in  the  foundations  of 
human  siiciety  to  which  no  other  domestic  evil  is 
comparable.  That  it  may  be  the  refuge  of  a 
gooo  man  from  the  vices  of  an  incorrigible  com- 
panion, and  the  prospect  of  indefinite  future  in- 
juries, who  can  aeoy  ?  but  never  can  it  be  his 
remedy  for  the  past ;  never  will  it  offer  any  thing 
to  hit  mind  in  tlie  shape  of  comp!.'ns.ilion.  It  is 
of  tliat  species  of  punishment  on  the  guilty,  of 
which  titp  innocent  is  compelle<l  to  shurc  the 
shame  :ind  the  suffering,  in  a  peculiar  miinnur; 
uiul  to  bca ',  p-rhaps,  in  this  life  the  chief  niiic- 


ries.    The  feelings  of  the  aiad  d 
that  innocence,  the  very  affectiOM  I 
and  support  him   in  the  path  of  l' 
for  him  present  snfferingi,  agaiM  ' 
criminal  patty  must  be  hardened  (i 
same  remote  generations,    that  bar  I 
delinquency  on  the  one  side,  iIm  I 
and,  generally,    the   grouodloi 
other,  will  be  tuithrully  coartjti- 

As  far  as  tlie  immediate  pwti**  l»| 
are  concerned,  all  the  objects  and  i 
riage  are  ruinously  overthrown  and  ( 
it.     The  husband  (fullowioK  the  tap) 
his  being  the  innocent  parly),  can 
never  more,  perhaps,  can  be — rtganl  i 
ter  of  woman  in  its  true  lighu    No  ' 
she  power  to  infuse  a  peculiar  seosibilil;! 
heart,  to  give  candor  and  patience  tolMI 
or  sweetness  to  his  disposition.    All  bill 
lections  of  her  influence  are  calcaUlciito* 
just  the  opposite  feelings.     'Morebiwi 
death,'  have  been  the  consequence  o(  h«|i 
mission  to  it.     And  when  the  husband  *  i 
guilty,  and  the  wi.'e  the  innocnoi  put;  till 
only  just    cause    of    divorce    wil 
Christian  moralist  to  hold  the  I 
tween  the  sexes),  what  must  tl" 
of  an  all-confiding  female  eiitlui' 
pos!«ible  that  she  should   ever  in 
man ;  that   she   should   again   belie«« 
judgment  can  strengthen  hen,  0(  hue 
become  a  safe  pillar  of  her  hope. 

The  mischiefs  of  divorce  are  bat  tM< 
pable  of  a  still  greater  agLrravalion,  i 
children  are  connected   wiili    its 
For  a  father's  authority  (in  our  boytsb^f 
ticularly)  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  t<  ' 
as  for  a  mother's   care    in   . 
parents  forget,  that  oobir< 
or  respectable,  can  do  tli.  ,,   ,, 
drcn — aduty  ever.as  u  whole,  intr 
cause  he  is  a  hireling ;'  but  divorces  | 
into  a  family  when  all  lliat  is  most 
the  character  of  each  patent  should  I 
ercise;  when,  if  there  are  chiMren,^ 
tender  years,  and  every  thing  in  te 
character  and  hopes  is  in  the  bud,  or  i 
Now,  either  '  fallier,'  or  '  mother    (« 
cially  in  conjunction,   of  greater 
than  any  other  that  belong  to  cmtun 
a  term  worse  tlian  uanKaDiog, 
As  soon  as  the  miod  can  be  infloen 
lal  example,  it  is  weakened  on  the  i 
and    influenced   to  evil  by  one  or  i 
endearing  and  important  names; 
necis   for   life  with    the  ideas  of 
cruelty,  and   protligiicy — or  with 
chery,  and  folly,  and  female  i ' 
u  this  all  ;  though  one  of  the 
not  one  of  the  least  ]  '•   -  i 

ciety,  that  it  frequeni 
collateral  parties  into  kiiulreii,  timi. 
branch  of  an  inland  navigalioa 
sources   and   bluids    ilie    intefcsi* 
neighbourhoods.     Iiiugine  (bii 
be  obstructed  or  annihilated,   and 
felt  wherever  its   waters  flow.     S« 
thb«,  or  woitu  than  ihii.  ni-iiir»  m 
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just  Amongst  all  the  parties 
Snity  with   the  original  lie,  the 

It  distils  ovil  Where  only  ordi- 
ibes  were  increased  by  it,  and 
ti  >nd  smiliny;  cousins  felt  it  but 
nber  llie  relationship  when  it  did 
their  sel6shuess,  or  on  prior 
Finest  discussion  of  the  facts  and 

the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
id  ;  and  wounded  pride  will  be 
clivt  of  hatred  and  of  falsehoods, 

lies  ordinarily  are  of  afTi-clion. 
i*  thus  a  party  aOair  with  a  num- 

and  individuals,  an  evil  unseen, 
iTitli  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
' — and  proportionabty  destroying 
of  virtue  amongst  ihem,  by  fami- 
with  the  details  of  the  worst  of 

mnarkable  that  we  have  a  most 
pisitioD  on  this  subject  from  the 
As  hii  prose  writings  generally, 
ieal  teotiments  in  particular,  have 
ed  considerable  public  notice,  we 
d  to  notice  his  views  of  divorce 
ItUil.  lie  had  made  what  he 
k  disastrous  and  misyuked  mar- 
riileu  mistake ;'  in  which  it  were 
I  about  to  compel '  the  unhappy 
'  flesh,  as  to  weave  .a  garment  of 
pel  the  vegetable  and  niitriiive 
iK  to  assimilations  and  mixtures 
alterable  each  by  the  other ;  or 
octive  stomach  to  turn  thut  into 
su  totally  unlike  that  substance 
rroujfiit  u|>on.'  In  other  words, 
oels  had  proved  himself  but  man 
(^  wife  ;  and  because  she  was  not 
■tn  in  bearing  with  hii  learned 
pome,  and  not  a  well  a<l  vised  or 
tjn  refiisins  to  return  home  after 
Eat  her  Other's  house,  Milton 
t'  DO  Wife,'  '  an  adversary,'  *  a 
l^actually  paid  hii  addrrsset  lo 
ith  a  view  10  supplying  her  place. 
ib«  poet's  liitiory  speaks  of  a  to- 
iation  taking  place  between  their 
ti>  fret  in  tears  at  the  house  of  4 
tA«r  a  sliort  reliict^ince,  he  sacri- 
Uncnt  to  her  entreaties,  and  the 
ttRoandiog  fneods.  To  this  event, 
IBtoD,  we  owe  much  of  the  paint- 
Hhetic  scene  in  Paradise  Lost,  in 
KIM»  becKlf  10  Adam  for  pardon 
lew  Ihen,  the  '  mistake '  was  re- 
KOligcnial  '  assimilations '  niited ; 
WW  of  divorce  and  his  '  adver- 
ooe  flesh:'  but  he  had  published, 
I,  hU  work  on  Divorce,  and 
ince  of  it;  and  he  through 
B  theory  he  had,  under  these  uu- 
MaooM,  espoused.  Millon  coin- 
Ma  00  the  treatment  he  received 
particularly  from  the  clergy, 
works.  In  one  be  tayi  :— 
c*lted  Tetrachnrdon 

BBStter,  Cons,  aod  Mylf  ; 

'kwl  the  town  awliilc, 
!lMls  i  as*  teldoa  peml  oa. 


Cries  iha  •tall-rMder,  *  Bid*  u !  what  a  word  on 
A  litle-pagc  ia  tbisl'     And  amne  in  &I0 
Stand  apclling  false,  vbile  one  niicbt  walk  to  Itile> 
End-Green.^— 

In  the  other  he  is  more  serious : — 

I  did  but  prompt  the  age  lo  quit  ihcir  clog* 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liboity. 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noi>e  enviraos  ne 
Of  owU  and  ctirkoof .  SMes,  apes,  and  dogs  : 
At  when  those  hindi  thai  ware  traosfonnad  to  Cra|9, 
Railed  at  Latooa's  twio-bom  progeny. 
Which  after  held  the  sua  and  moon  in  fe«. 
Bat  this  if  got  by  caatmz  prarls  to  hogs. 
That  bakl  for  freedom  in  ibcir  ienaelea*  mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  tot  tnem  frM. 

A  definition  of  marriage,  which  the  poet  fur* 
Dishes  in  due  form  and  order,  certainly  lie*  at 
the  basis  of  the  '  Doctrine  of  Divorce.' 

*  Tlie  material  cause  of  matrimony,'  sayi 
Milton,  '  is  man  and  woman;  the  author  and 
efficient,  God  and  their  consent.  The  internal 
form  and  soul  of  this  relation  is  conjugal  love, 
arising  from  a  mutual  fitness  to  the  final  causes 
of  wedlock, — help,  and  society  in  religious,  civil, 
and  domestic  conversation,  which  includes,  as  an 
inferior  end,  the  fulfilling  of  natural  desire  and 
speclfical  increase;  these  are  the  final  causes, 
both  movini;  the  efficient  and  perfecting  the 
form."  p.  272. 

Or  again,  aod  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  di*- 
appoiiited  lover: — 

'  Marriage  is  a  divine  institution,  joining  man 
and  woman  in  a  love  fitly  disposed  to  the  help* 
and  cumforti  of  domestic  life.  A  divine  insti- 
tution. This  contains  the  prime  efficient 
cause  of  marriase :  '  Joining  man  and  woman 
in  a  love,  &c.  This  brings  in  the  parties'  con- 
sent, until  which  be,  the  marriage  hath  no  true 
being.  When  I  say  '  consent,'  I  mean  not 
error :  for  error  is  not  proptrly  consent ;  and 
why  should  not  consent  be  here  understood  with 
e<|uity  and  good  to  either  part,  as  in  all  other 
friendly  covenants — and  not  be  strained  and 
cruelly  urged  to  the  mischief  and  destruction  of 
both  I  Neither  do  I  mean  that  singular  act  of 
consent  whidi  made  the  contract ;  for  that  nuy 
remain,  and  yet  the  marriam  not  true  nor  law. 
ful ;  and  that  may  cease,  and  yet  the  marriage 
both  true  and  lawful,  to  their  sin  that  break  it. 
So  that  either  as  no  efficient  at  all,  or  but  a  tran- 
sitory, it  comes  not  into  the  definition.  Ttiat 
consent  I  mean  which  is  a  love  fitly  disposed  10 
mutual  help  and  comfort  of  life;  this  is  that 
happy  form  of  marriage,  naturally  arising  from 
the  very  heart  of  divine  institution  in  the  text,  in 
all  the  former  definitions  either  obscurely,  and 
under  mistaken  terms  expressed,  or  not  at  all. 
This  gives  mamaze  all  her  due,  all  her  benefits, 
all  her  being,  all  net  distinct  and  proper  being. 
This  makes  a  marriage  not  a  bondage — a  blcsa- 
ing  not  a  curse— a  gift  of  God  not  a  snare. 
Unless  there  be  a  love,  and  thai  love  born  of 
fitness,  how  can  it  last?  l'nle*s  it  last,  how 
can  the  best  and  sweetest  purposts  of  marriage 
be  attained  ?  And  they  not  attained,  which 
arc  the  chief  ends,  and  with  a  lawful  love  con- 
stitute the  fonnal  cause  itself  of  marriage,  how 
con  the  encnce  thereof  subsist .'    llow  can  it  be, 
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indeed,  wlial  it  go«  for?  Conclude,  therefore, 
by  all  the  jwwer  of  reason,  that  where  this  es- 
KDce  of  roarria|{e  is  not,  there  can  he  no  true 
marriage;  and  the  parties,  either  one  of  them  or 
both,  are  free,  and  without  fault,  rather  by  a  nol- 
hty  than  by  a  divorce,  may  betake  them  to  a 
second  choice,  if  their  present  condition  be  not 
tolerable  to  them.  If  any  shall  ask,  why  •  do- 
mestic' in  the  definition  ?'  I  answer,  that  l>€cause 
both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  pravest  poets 
and  philosophers,  I  find  the  properties  and  ex- 
cellencies of  a  wife  set  out  only  from  domestic 
virtues;  if  they  extend  further,  it  diffuses  them 
into  tlie  motion  of  some  more  common  duty  tlian 
matrimonial.'  pp  276,  7. 

We  have  but  one  obji'etion  to  both  these  defi- 
nitions. They  envelope  in  a  cloud  of  words  the 
chief  desi^  of  marriaee  ;  or  rather  they  wholly 
mis-state  its  chief  desicn  to  l)e  the  personal  com- 
fort of  the  immediate  parties.  '  Help  ami  society 
in  religious,  civil,  and  domestic  conversation  ; ' 
'  a  love  filly  disposed  to  the  help  ami  comfort 
[of  each  other]  in  domestic  life.'  The  relative 
bearini;  of  the  in-stitution,  or  its  aspect  towards 
society  at  large,  is  almost  wholly  overlooked. 
Now  we  ire  not  about  to  tempt  an  unequal  war- 
fare with  the  able  quills,  or  still  more  formidable 
frowns,  of  our  fiiir  countrywomen,  by  denying 
for  one  moment  the  reality  of  the  'only  want' 
of  our  primitive  sire;  or  dispulinj;  the  superior 
personal  comforts  he  enjoyed,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  his  bride.  Hut  even  a  Milton  must  not 
he  allowed  to  jliyrmatise,  in  prose,  the  dearest 
\iope  of  the  marriage  state,  the  possession  of 
children,  as  '  an  inferior  end '  of  marriage. 
We  contrast  such  a  sentiment  with  the  nobler 
views  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  smile 
at  the  versatility  of  our  nature : — 

Hail  wedded  love,  mvsicrious  law,  tme  wmrce 
Of  bunion  offspring,  lolc  propriety 
In  Paradite,  of  all  ihiu^t  cotuinoii  ettef 
By  thee  aduUerouB  ln>t  was  driven  from  men 
Arooog  the  bestial  herds  to  ranjce  ;  by  ihce, 
Fouodcd  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  sod,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

The  Roman  moralist  (Cicero)  understood  the 
matter  better  than  either  of  these  definitions  state 
it:  or  rather,  unbiassed  by  his  private  grievances 
in  respect  to  marriage  (for  he  too  had  them,  it 
will  he  remembered),  he  expressed  its  great  ob- 
jects far  more  correctly,  when  he  culled  it  '  The 
beginning  of  a  city,  the  seminary  of  the  com- 
monwealth.'    In  fact,  if  either  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive of  the  original  institution,  or  the  positive 
ileclaration  of  the  almighty  Author,  is  to  be  liehi 
decisive  on  the  subject,  the  relative  objects  of 
marna^,  as  a  '  source  of  human  ofispring,'  and 
la  natural  guarantee  of  tlieir  education,  fiir  from 
Ibeing  subordinate  to  any  other,  constituted   his 
_pnncipal   design   in   it.     Every   other   part  of 
'  creation  is  represented  by  the  sacred  historian  as 
containing,  at  its  birth,  some  provision  for  its 
perpetuity.  Light  is  divided  intosucceuivedays  ; 
the  gramineous  tribes  are  secured  against  destruc- 
tion In  the  seed  which  they  yield,  and  the  fruits  in 
i  that  which  they  contain;  all  the  inferior  creatures 
I  of  the  dej-p,  the    earth,  and  the  air,  are  created 
*  after  llieir  kind  :'  and  God  saw  this  arrangement. 


in  particular,  to  be  ^VD  'good,'p(f<Kt,eiqi% 
The  male  of  the  human  species  oahrra^al 
produced  'alone;'  perhaps  loteacamaf 
distinctly   some  of  the  lesKms  we  m   ' 
consider.     This  was  'not  grxid,'  not  i| 
arrangement  with  regard  to  man;  ildidteij 
vide  for  the  complete  defelopneot  dttt 
plans  concemlnghim.    Marriage^ 
instituted  ;    and   the    naptial   beDtdkUa  | 
nouncedin  these  terms  :  *  Be  fimitlul,  adi 
tiply,  and  replenish  (he  earth,  and  nbtel 
and  have  dominion  orer  the  fish  of  lltti 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  orer  ewn  | 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'  Jdiavnl( 
for  man  'a  companion,  a  covenanted  «lit' ^ 
he  not  make  (two)  one  flesh  ?    And  il< 
one  spirit  thereto  ?    And  what  dotli  heidkt! 
godly  seed."    Abp.  Newcome's  versios  o(| 
ii.  15.     The  endearing  names  of  huika  ' 
wife   are    subordinated    by    revebtian 
important  duties   of  parents.      It  is 
prisinv  to  see  so  accurate  a  lextuary.  M  | 
moralist,  and  so  profound  a  divine,  as  1 
unquestionably  was,   bringing   logfthn  I 
deronf  volume  on  marriage  and  divorce, « 
this  consideration  does  not  occupy  the  i 
one  page. 

The  parties  then,  as  we  contend,  who  1 
the  first  insWnce  capable  of  fiirmiog  a  (^ 
binding  marriage,  are  incapable   aftef 
dissolving  the  contmct.     The  will  thitb 
comes  bound   by  its  own  act,   and  the  4 
neither  be  less  strong  tror  less  reasonable^ 
account.     Too  common  is  the  notion  oft 
ing  the  obligation  of  this,  the  mott  in 
our  voluntary  enga|{ements,  by  the  saiaei 
capricious  feeling  in  which   it   often  prut 
With  regard,  indeed,  to  the  particular  penoa' 
marry,  we  are  and  may  justifiably  be  diRCtfit 
our  own  inclinations  and  preference  ;  but  if  ^ 
it  is  assumed,  that  inclination   ratb«r  tkaa  < 
may  be  a  safe  futun>  rule,  a   decent  rteoOMtt* 
of  the  ends  of  marriage  will  show  the  CiOmj  rf 
the  conclusion  ;  while  to  the  Christian,  arte 
cerely  feels  that  '  the  way  of  man  is  not  it  I 
self,'  it  will  appear  perfectly  monstroos.  Vi 
are  the  contracts  that  bring    us  into  wA  ■* 
relations  to  others,  that,  after  having  one*  i 
tarily  engaged  in  them,  no  power  of 
ment  is   reserved    to  ns.    Th«  forcoal 
and  promissory  undertakings  of  tlie 
most  of  the  actual  engagements  of  tkc 
professions,  the  acceijtanci-  of  fiolilic^  «Cot  Mil 
military  rank,  but  all  marnogc*  pri  en 
are  contracts  of  this  descnptioo.     They  \ 


into  a  new  moral  slate  ;  we  disenp;^  < 
from  one  class  of  duties,  and  undedak* 
and  oor  good  or  evil  conduct  supports  lb*  pal 
or  evil,  promotes  the  prosperity  ur  adrtailf.s' 
all  men  of  our  class.  If  wc  woald  muM.  •• 
cannot  replace  numerous  other  intefCSKd  pie- 
ties, nor  can  we  he  ourselves  r«pI*oad  n  «> 
respective  situations  liefore  contmcong.  < ' 
these  other  interested  partie*  to  mamafV, 
appointment  of  (lod  and  naittre  plii^  P**' 
mineotly — children.  Tlieir  beintr  M  to  ke  M» 
sidered  as  a  matter  of  course,  aad  tb>  p***** 
tiun  of  their  moral  well-being  •>  a  ttaWr  W 
duty,  allcndaiit  upon  every  marriaf*  (—«  Mtii 
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*•  godly  seed*    The  cases  in   nhicli  this 

najr  be  lawfully  entered  into,  witlioiit 

Vw  u>  the  obtaining  a  family,  are  to  be 

led  u  exceptions  to  the  f;eneral  purposes 

'  instjtuiion  ;  they  are  clearly  out  of  aiia- 

with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  its  chief  de- 

e  would  press  particularly  on  the  considera- 
of  the  moral  reader,  tnarried  or  unmarried, 
cJtvWIy  established  connexion  between  mar- 
tod  education.      Men   and    women   are 
,  when  Ood  is  duly  acknowlcdued  to  join 
MgMher,  br  objecU  worthy  their  own  fu- 
daMmy.    A  new  tribe  or  creatures,  wearing 
I  of  onr  Almighty  Maker,   is  designed 
from  the  union — creatures  whose  duties, 
ihoK    happiness,   whose    temporal,   and 
cterlasting  destiny,  will  be  more  materially 
'  by  the  conduct  of  their  parents,  as  such, 
that  of  any  other  human  heincs.     These 
parties,  for  the  sake  of  whom  Christianity 
banished  polygamy,  and  restrained  divorce; 
tbe  sake  of  whom,  even  the  course  of  nature 
••  i;ttii  to  dicute  the  expediency  of  pairinc,  and 
^■Hie  pernuoency  of  the  marriage  tic,  all  animals, 
^rtkOM  care  II  necessary  for  the  rearing  of  their 
9WB{,  having  a  similar  instinct ;  and  none  dis- 
'^*r^lml;  them  while   their  parental   care    is  im- 
^frtiot : — hut  what  animal  has  eternal  destinies 
led  with  that  care,  except  man  ?     In  an 
Ltly  distinguished  for  tne  promotion  of 
lion  by  sulistitute,we  have  never  seen  these 
*^n<lcrations  sufbcienlly  insisted  upon  in  print 
*-*t  01  educate   by   siihttitute,  we  say,  and  let 
^pf  >ile>|uate    moral   superintendence  lie  inlro- 
^*e«i,  when  there  are  no  means  (f'Om  whatever 
^■se)  of  bringmi;  the  part-ul  to  watch  over  and 
■•■sirol  the  niaclmiery  of  education.     But  where 
Vli  (an  lie  done,  let    it  be  done.     It  ought  to 
*ldoi>c.     It  is  the  Dirioe  apptointment  tliat  it 
*0uM  be  done ;  and  in  those  classes  of  society 
ikd  have  so  laudably  stood  forward  for  the  be- 
feit  o(  others,  it  is  erer  pncticable — it  should 
•tf  be  borne  in  view. 

Our  poet's  '  Uoclnne  of  Divorce,'  proportion- 

rf4jr  dcttcdve   with    his  definition   of  marriugc, 

•Wild  place  the  Ino^t  iinportantof  our  vnlunl.iry 

eoblru'it  on  i!ii/  wl.'4k>■^l  of  all  possible  grounds. 

MTfth   him,  the  pcculuir    temperament  of  miod 

■od  character  which  Knt  determines  us  to  marry 

a  {NfticnUr  per»on  n,ay,  if  afterwards  reveric<l, 

icicite  and  annul   tlte  bond.      '  Indiipositioo, 

BSiltnew,  or  comranrty  of  mind  I'    It  would  be 

;■"■■  -rmci!  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  to 

n.'..  ''[Ay  quotations  lion  his  mode  of  reasoning 

en  ii.»  sufcgect. 

Milton  dsfrodt  his  doctnoc  by  contending 
llsal  4lw  law  of  Mok*  on  this  subject  is  not,  in 
P«4M  of  Uct,  repealed  by  Jesus  Chri<t ;  and  that 
■•  etiacr  Kuens  nf  divorce  than  actual  inlultvry 
■■II  •Uowed  by  the  .Icwuch  Irgisbtor,  the  Chns- 
twn  mniriifMi*  viKiuld  yet  admit  ufttiein.  He 
IB  .    the  celebrated    text,   Deul. 

SI  bill's  it    with  the    original  in- 

■titatMHinf  m*ni  i_  ,  .u^iMlng  that  no  covenant 
mhai^m  •bllK'^  .<^  '  n-t  the  main  end  of  itself 
aad  111*  (laftlfs  covdianimg,  which  main  end  he 
<all>,  in  marriage,  tlie  '  remedy  of  loneliness'  in 
lie  then  oigwts  to  the  ignorance  and  lo- 


i(^uity,  as  he  terms  it,  of  the  '  canon  law,  pro- 
viding for  the  right  of  the  body  in  marriage,  but 
nothing  for  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of  tlie 
mind.'  He  contends,  that  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  Malt.  V.  33,  as  repealing  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  reality  charges  that  law  with  conniving  at 
open  and  common  adultery  among  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  Nine  reanons  are  given  (chap, 
ii.  to  xiii.)  for  the  Mosaic  precept,  thus  assumed 
to  be  slill  in  force.  1.  A  meet  and  proper  con- 
versation is  the  chiefest  end  of  mariiage.  3. 
Without  this  law,  marriage,  as  it  happens  oft,  is 
not  a  remedy  of  that  [kind]  which  it   promises 

tlo  be].  3  Without  it,  he  who  finds  nothing 
ut  remediless  offences  and  discontents,  is  in 
greater  temptations  than  ever  before.  4.  (iod 
regards  love  and  peace  in  the  family  more  than 
a  compulsive  performance.  5.  Nothing  rrnre 
hinders  and  disturbs  the  whole  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian, than  a  ninlriinony  found  to  be  incurably 
unlit.  6.  To  prohibit  divorce  sought  for  natural 
causes  is  against  nature.  7.  Sometimes  the  con- 
tinuance in  marriage  may  be  evidently  the  short- 
ening or  endangering  of  life.  8.  It  is  probable, 
or  rather  certain,  that  every  one  who  happens  to 
marry  hath  not  the  calling.  9-  Marriage  is  not 
a  mere  carnal  coition,  but  a  human  society. 
Such  are  the  contents  of  book  I.  of  the  Doctiin* 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

He  examines,  in  his  second  book,  the  Chris* 
tian  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Christ,  it  is  in- 
sisted, neither  '  did  nor  couUI'  abrogate  the  law 
of  divorce,  but  only  rcprovird  ilie  abuse  thereof. 
He  aAerwardj  combats  the  common  exposition 
of  divorce  beioi;  permitted  la  the  .lews,  '  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  uf  their  hearts,'  and  iit- 
sisL<,  that  the  law  cannot  permit,  much  lets  enact 
a  permission  of,  sin;  that  to  allow  sin  by  l.iw  is 
airainst  the  nature  of  law  ;  that  if  divorce  l>e  no 
command,  neither  is  inarriaee  ;  and  that  divorce 
could  be  no  dispensation,  if  it  wen-  iinfiil. 

He  further  olyecUi,  that  if  a  dixjiensation  of 
the  real  law  of  inarriugc  be  suppowil.  Christians 
need  it  as  much  as  the  Jews  did,  and  that  the 
gospel  is  apter  to  dispense  than  the  law.  In 
dehuing  (chap,  viii.)  Uie  tnie  sense  in  which 
Moses  suffered  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart,  he 
says  : — 

'  Moses,  Deut.  x>iv.  1.  establisheil  a  grave  and 
prudent  law,  full  of  moral  equity,  full  of  diiecnn- 
Sideration  towartU  nature,  that  cannot  be  resisted, 
a  law  cunsenling  with  the  laws  of  wisest  men 
and  civilest  nations;  that  when  a  man  halli  mar- 
lieil  a  wife,  if  it  come  to  pass  tliat  he c^uinot  love 
her,  by  reason  uf  some  displeasing  natural  quabty 
or  unfitness  in  her,  let  Lim  wnle  her  a  lull  of 
divorce.  The  intent  of  which  law  undnuhtedly 
was  ibis,  that  if  any  good  and  peaceable  man 
should  discover  some  ndplcM  disagreemsnt  or 
dilllike,  eitlier  of  mind  or  body,  whereby  h* 
could  not  cheerfully  perform  the  duly  of  a  liii»- 
band,  without  tlie  |i«'rpetiial  diwembling  of  of- 
fence and  disliirbancc  to  his  spirit ;  ratiier  than 
to  live  uncomfortably  and  iiiilmppily,  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  wife ;  rather  than  to  continue 
undertaking  a  duly,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
discharge,  he  might  dismiss  her  whom  he  could 
not  tolerably,  and  so  not  conscionahly,  retain. 
And  this  law,  tlui  spirit  of  Itod  by  the  nioulh  of 
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Solomon,  Prov,  xxx.  31,  23,  testifies  to  be  a  good 
and  a  necessary  law,  by  ^untiiij;  it  that  '  ii  haled 
woman'  (for  so  the  Hebrew  won)  signifies  rather 
than  '  odious,'  though  it  come  all  to  one)  that  '  a 
bated  woman  when  she  is  married,  is  alhintjthal 
tlie  earth  cannot  bear.'  What  follows  t>jen,  hut 
that  the  charitable  law  must  remedy  what  nature 
cmnnot  undergo?'     pp.  99,  100. 

The  opening  of  chap.  ix.  of  this  hook  is,  per- 
haps, tlie  roost  remarkable  part  of  his  whole  rea- 
■ooing.  It  shows  indeed  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  in  this  in- 
stance. We  recollect  no  equal  display  of  digni- 
fied quibbling : — 

'  And  to  entertain  a  little  their  overweening 
arrogance,'  he  is  speaking  of  our  Lord's  reply  to 
the  Pharisees  on  this  subject,  Mark  x.,  '  as  besi 
befitted,  and  to  amaze  them  yet  further,  because 
they  thought  it  no  hard  matter  to  fulfil  the  law, 
na  draws  them  up  to  that  unseparable  institution, 
which  God  ordained  in  the  beginning  before  the 
fall,  when  man  and  woman  were  both  perfect, 
and  could  have  no  cause  to  separate :  just  as,  in 
the  same  chapter,  he  stands  not  to  contend  with 
the  arrogant  young  man,  who  boasted  his  ob- 
■er^-ance  of  the  whole  law,  whether  he  bad  in- 
deed kept  it  or  not,  but  screws  him  up  higher  to 
■  task  of  that  perfection,  which  no  man  is  bound 
to  imitate.  And  in  like  manner,  that  pattern  of 
the  first  institution  he  set  before  the  opininnative 
Pharisees,  to  dazzle  them,  and  not  to  bind  us. 
For  this  ii  a  solid  rule,  that  every  command, 
given  with  a  reason,  binds  our  obedience  no 
Otherwise  than  that  reason  holds.  Of  this  .sort 
was  that  command  in  Cden,  '  Therefore  shall  a 
man  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh ;'  which  we  see  is  no  absolute  command, 
but  with  an  inference, '  therefore :'  the  reason  then 
must  first  be  considered,  that  our  obedience  be 
not  misobedience.  Tlie  first  is,  for  it  is  not  sin- 
gle, because  the  wife  is  to  the  husband  '  (iesh  of 
bis  flesh,'  as  in  the  verse  going  before.  But  this 
reason  cannot  be  sufficient  of  itself;  for  why  then 
■hould  he  for  his  wife  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
with  whom  he  is  far  more  '  flesh  of  flesh,  and 
bone  of  bone,'  as  being  made  of  tlieir  substance  ? 
And  besides,  it  can  be  but  a  sorry  and  ignoble 
•ociety  of  life,  whose  inseparable  injunction  de- 
pends merely  upon  flesh  and  bones.  Therefore 
we  must  look  higher,  since  Christ  himself  recalls 
us  to  the  beginning  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
primitive  reason  of  never  divorcing,  was  that 
sacred  and  not  vain  promise  of  Ciud  to  remedy 
man's  loneliness,  by  *  making  hini  a  meet  help 
for  him,'  though  not  now  in  perfection,  as  at 
first,  yet  still  in  proportion  as  things  now  are. — 
To  make  a  meet  help  is  the  only  cause,'  he  goes 
CO  to  assert,  '  tliat  gives  authority  to  this  com- 
mand of  not  divorcing  to  be  a  command.  And 
it  might  be  further  added,  that  if  the  true  defini- 
tion of  a  wife  were  asked  at  good  eamesL,  this 
clause  of  being  'a  meet  help'  would  show  itself 
to  neoesSBiy  and  so  essential,  in  that  demonstra- 
tive  argument,  that  it  miglit  be  logically  con- 
cluded; therefore  she  who  naturally  and  per- 
petually is  no  '  meet  help'  can  lie  no  wife ;  which 
clearly  takes  away  the  dilKciilly  of  dismissing 
such  a  one.'     p.  J02— 104. 

According  to  the  same  lax  ino<le  of  interpreta- 


tion, 'whom  Gnd  hath  joiosd  topdw;'^ 
describes  a  married  pair,  *  when  their  Bii« 
fitly  disposed  and  enabled  to  mainUa  i  its<| 
conversation  to  the  solace  and  loveof  aiii^ 
p.  127,  and  the  term  '  fornication,'  u  ik 
tive  clause  of  Matt.  v.  33,  Su:.,  wiUi 
things  as  give  open  suspicion  of  tdi 
the  wilful  haunting  of  feasts,  and  isi 
men  not  of  her  near  kindred,  the  lynf 
her  house,  without  prol>able  cause,  the 
tn^  of  thcatnt  against  her 
p.  136. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
any  modem  advocate  of  these  notissi 
also  a  believer  in  Christianity.  The 
of  Milton,  however,  will  ever  confers 
interest  on  his  sentiments  generally; 
with  pleasure  reilect,  how  little  il  w 
England,  in  point  of  uuiAvr-i/v  on  tiitii 
divorce  : — a  proof  of  tlie  predominsiics 
moral  feeling  on  that  topic  in  this  ooasi 
us  retain  our  English  household  virtuo, 
springs  of  virtuous  life  and  life  etenal 
still  untouched.  But  modem  infidelity,  sflP 
characteristic  indiflierence  to  all  our  ml  p^tM 
spun  similar  tlieories  to  those  of  Milmo  •■ 
subject  of  marriage,  even  in  this  land  of  Bite 
and  we  cannot  forget  that  the  politicairs^f^ 
that  abortion  of  the  human  mind  in  FtaaiV 
distinguished  for  its  numerous  and  mcil 
gate  divorces.  Infidelity  has  reoeoUy  M 
iiead  amongst  us ;  and  is  ever  likdy  to 
and  act  m  this  way.  The  idea  of 
nil  its  engagements,  being  mere  mauert 
right  and  private  feeling,  rather  than  ol 
and  irrepealable  law  bet\Teeu  God  xsd 
perhaps  natural  to  us ;  but  it  is  Dots' 
sentiment :  and  because  all  classes  <^ 
warmly  interested  in  reprobating  it,  w 
ture  a  little  deeper  into  the  topics  o( 
and  divorce. 

We  are  advocates  for  adverting  at  ooa  H 
velation,  upon  every  subject  on  wlufk  It 
fessedly  treats ;  and   few    are  th»   iBO«ii  ■ 
that  are  more  copiously,  or  more  dtfiai*l)< 
hibited  in  Scripture,  than  those  of  the  ■■ 
state.     Few  are  the  needful  remedkes  tor  i 
evil,  that,   in  our  judgment,    are  noit  <i 
prescribed    in  Scripture,  than  the  « 
of  divorce.    The  divine  Saviour,  m 
the  original  institution   of    nurruuc,  csfc 
heavenly  Father,   as  ChrTsosUMB    kao 
marked,  '  the  Maker  of  all  \tsAj  nab 
professes  to  republish  the  primiti**  ti»  ■« 
institution;  he  defines  it  as  cmbraoaf  nI) 
persons,   '  Tliey    twain  sltall  be  ow 
restores  the  woman  to  her  station  of 
to  the  nature  and  duration   of  the  tie; 
shows  that  it  binds  equally  both  parties 
others,  and    through   the  whole   of  Ms 
apostolical    epistles  dwell    upon    its   |N  _ 
honors,  and  duties.    The  eaniest  aod  tiaal 
tingiiislied  of  the  Chnstian  teachan  b< 
roandinents' from  '  the  Ixird"  nn  th»  •«■  • 
vii.  10,  11),  which   h. 
own    wannest    rccom  i 

ours  to  illustrate  tlie  moji  |>n>iu<!.n<]  •.  «» 
doctrines  by  a  figurative  usa  of  Iha  MSMI 
and   its  duties ;  which   he  pttwast  ia  4Mail 
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M)M  important  parts  of  Christian 

B  of  morals  Christianity  must  be 
icidodljr  friendly  to  maniagc.  It 
rwsly  all  the  most  abomiaable  vices 
ih  world  to  Tonakin^'  its  whole- 
jos,  while,  eatemally,  it  exhibits 
est  beneficial  influences  in  society, 
I  it  has  produced  in  the  condition 
lererer  it  has  spread.  Unhallowed 
before  it.  Tliey  are  not  merely  re- 
impolitic,  inconvenient,  and  ruin- 
emporal  consequences,  which  they 
ily  declared  to  exclude  men  from 
of  God,  I  Cor.  Ti.9,  Gal.  v.  19, 

Other  systems  of  religion  trans- 
ities  of  human  passion  and  lust  to 
I — Christianity  brings  down  liea- 
Dto  all  our  earthly  affections  and 

interposes  a  positive  command  in 
tuations  of  society :  '  Let  every  man 
I  wife,  let  every  woman  have  her 
'  *  I  will  that  the  younger  women 
lildren,  guide  the  house,  give  none 
lie  adversary  to   speak   reproach- 

cts  in  St.  Paul's  writing*,  which, 
i  from  their  connexion,  have  been 
spress  a  general  preference  for  ce- 
>m  inculcating  any  such  sentiment, 
rhen  duly  compared  with  their  con- 
blish  the  very  opposite  doctnne. 
I  effect,  that  when  marriage  may  be 
t  degree  imprudent,  from  circum- 
leiations,  it  is  not  in  all  cases  sinful ; 

it  may  be  advisable,  and  in  otliers 
1  Cor.  vii.  9.  In  circumstances  of 
ns,'  tribulation,  (oompare  Luke  xxi. 

some  instances,  as  tiad  not  been 
e  history  of  the  world,  and  never 
ded ;  when  all  the  powers  of  tlie 
ayed  in  o^ieo  hostility  against  tiie 
lei  when  a  blie  philosophy  insti- 
lostable,  and  most  amiable  disciples, 
ir  Pliny  and  others,  watched  iuqui- 

the  execution  of  a  deliberate  at- 
irpata  Christianity  from  the  earth  ; 
iJvocateaand  professors  (for  all  the 
irimitive  Christianity  were  its  open 
OHM  iotelligible  tivi)  not  only  were 

meet  in  cells  and  '  caves  of  the 
ehuacter,  but  bad  no  certain  dweU 

iodividoals ;  then,  indeed,  wrote 
I  suppose — it  is  good,  for  the  pre- 
br  a  [single]  man  so  to  be.'  Hut 
idds,  '  Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  i 
t  looted.'  Fear  got,  despair  noL 
y,  thou  hast  not  sinned ;  and  if  a 

she  hath  not  sinned.'  Let  this 
intrattcl  with  the  too  common  spe- 
trents  for  the  splendid  misery  of 
,  in  either  {xrsuading  or  compel- 
•  ipalches  for  the  nicn.-  love  of  mo- 

eoBpaKd  with  the  undue  seventy 
hat  are  called  imprudent  marriages, 
kit  not  the  advocates,  are  ordina- 
f  parents,  amongst  whom  adultery 
4e  gaiety,  especially  if  committed 


with  '  the  lower  orders,'  and  fornication  a  mere 
peccadillo  ;  let  it  even  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the 
anliclinstian  application  and  effect  of  that  part 
of  3ur  marriage  law  which  respects  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  the  recent  unhappy  agitation  of  these 
topics  may  yield  some  ultimate  good. 

The  clear  and  definite  limitations  of  divorce 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  occur  but  infre- 
Quently,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — sincere  and 
discreet  Christians  can  very  rarely  be  interested 
in  tliem.  It  is  a  moral  question,  upon  which  no 
man  need  seek  to  be  experimentally  informed ; 
and  the  Gospel  would  teach  us  to  be  'simple  con- 
cerning that  which  is  evil,'  But  our  great  Master 
more  tlian  once  delivers  a  formal  judgment  on 
the  topic:  and  the  apostle  Paul  enlargt:s  and 
confirms  tlic  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  rule. 

The  great  duties  of  marriage,  common  to 
both  parties,  are  fidelity,  the  cultivation  of  love 
and  peace,  the  joint  puisuil  of  God's  glory  in  the 
order  of  the  family,  and  the  education  of  children. 
All  the  individual  duties  of  a  husband  are  com- 
prehended, by  inspired  wisdom,  under  one  great 
admonition,  '  Husbands,  love  your  wives ;'  on 
the  proofs  of  which,  however,  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  silent:  while  those  of  a  wife  are 
conlainc4l  in  another,  '  Let  the  wife  see  that  she 
reverence  her  husband.'  These  duties  supply 
the  best  view  of  the  nature  of  the  tie.  In  point 
of  fact,  they  can  never  be  fully  exercised  by  one 

f>arty,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other.  So 
u,  then,  tliere  is  an  essential  reciprocity  in 
them :  they  impart  rights  to  each ;  from  both 
they  command  corresponding  duties.  Chris- 
tianity knows  nothing  of  human  rights  that  are 
not  thus  connected  with  duty.  Without  mean- 
ing to  afford  to  either  a  justification  for  indi- 
vidual negligence  on  this  ground — or  to  give  at 
once,  even  to  the  innocent  party,  all  the  power 
and  right  of  punishing  the  guilty— clear  it  is, 
that  revelation  regards  marriage  as  a  mutual  in- 
terchange of  rights  and  privileges.  Does  it 
grant  a  husband  peculiar,  and  almost  absolute 
authority  T  It  demands  of  him  a  peculiar  and 
equivalent  protection  of  the  gentler  sex.  Does 
it  give  him  the  ruling  arm?  It  also  describes 
him  as  the  moral  head  of  his  family,  particularly 
of  his  wife  (  Eph.  v.  23i ;  and  requires  from  him 
spiritual  and  moral  wisdom,  spiritual  and  moral 
conduct,  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  has 
Christianity  conferred  on  woman  privileges  un- 
known to  her  in  tiie  ancient  world,,  and  even 
amongst  God's  chosen  people  T  -  She  is  ex- 
horted also  to  an  intelligent  submission  and 
obedience,  and  to  exhibit  an  unreserved  devo- 
tion to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man,  never 
before  required,  aijd  fully  equal  to  the  protection 
she  claims.  They  arc  formed  to  develope  each 
other's  excellencies — to  bear  with,  and  to  win 
away  each  other's  faults :  '  The  man  is  not  with- 
out the  woman,'  not  himself — not  tlie  man 
that  God  made,  ere  he  would  rest  from  bis 
works — says  tliis  unimpeachable  aulhonty;  'nor 
the  woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord.  Only 
such  views  of  the  institution  can  give  u*  a  correct 
idea  of  its  rupture. 

Tlie  same  divine  system  clearly  regards  mar- 
riage as  a  constant  luletchange  of  duties.     It 
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Hall'i  FjpittUt,  AkoA,  t.  epi  9.;  HU^^A 

p.  249. 

The  application  of  these  rearaAttoawi 
legal  pniclice  willi  regard  i"   ' 
this.     Tlu!  sipostolic  rule  ^^ 
billon  of  the  divorce  k  thoro  ct  ii\rnu.c 


knows  nothing  of  the  modem  fashion  of  separn- 
tion ;  it  allows  no  sanction,  as  we  think,  to  the 
modem  bws  of  partial  divorce.  Ttie  considera- 
tion of  these  subjects  will  necessarily  lead  to  the 
only  les^itimale  cause  of  divorce  the  Scriptures 
acknowledge.     Separation  by  mutual  consent,  as 

it  is  called,  is  nothing  less  (nnd  how,  in  point  of    casesof  adultery.   //  u>n<Uumivtfmtaii 
bad  faith,  could  it  be  more  !l  than  two  account-    There  is  but  cue  scriptural  cniiie  kttiqi 
able  human  beings  underUikini;  privately  to  con-    and  then  it  Is  to  be  a  complete  ou.  Bjwl 
ttadict  and  renounce  what  they  had  sworn  pnb-    ecclesiastical    law   (Can.     107)   it  it 
licly,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  and  perform.     '  that    in   all    sentences    pronounctd  ajy  I 
Apart  from   its  being   wholly    opposedl    to    the    divorce  and  separation  k  thoro  rt  n<>^(| 
gciienil  obligation  of  lawful  vows,  it  holds  up  a    shall  be  a  caution  and  rcsttajiU  iawmi|^ 


roan  and  woman  to  the  world,  it  sends  them  into 
the  world,  as  neitlier  married  nor  unmarried — 
both  and  neither.  '  Joined  together'  of  (iod,  or 
in  olicdience  to  a  law  under  which  he  has  pUced 
them,  and  ser)arated  by  the  inconveniences  of 
kceplnj;  ii!  The  express  delerininalion  of  Scrip- 
ture anticipates  the  awful  moral  evils  to  which 
such  a  monstrous  system  leads.  '  I  wi<li  not  my- 
self any  other  advocate,  nor  you  any  other  adver- 
sary,' says  the  devout  hishop  Hall,  to  a  friend 
who  inclined  to  a  separation,  '  than  St.  Haul 
who  never  Rave,  I  speak  boldly,  a  direct  precept, 


a<;t  of   the   said  sentences,  tliat  the 
separated  shall   live  chastely  and 
neither  shall  they,  durine  each  wthet'i 
tract  matrimony  with  -i!  ••)«. 

the  belter  observation  '  io> 

sentences  of  divorce  shm   noi 
until   the  party  or  parties    requmaf  lb  ^| 
have  given  good  and  sutficient  cautioa  nd 
rity  into  the  court,  that  they  will  not 
break  or  transgress  the  <uiid  restrain!  w 
(ion.      We  are  not  acquaintird  with  iImI 
caution  or  secuntv  which  is  found  to 


if  not  in  this.'  Should  the  remaininy;  part  of  learned  iudgei  of  this  court  in  suck 
our  quotation  grate  a  little  ungraciously  on  a  "  "  ' 
delicate  ear,  let  the  subtlantial  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  and  the  possible  prevention  of 
such  mischiefs  in  other  ranks,  as  have  lately 
Mared  upon  us  from  a  throne,  be  our  apology. 
His  express  charge  whereupon  I  insisted  is, 
•  defraud  not  one  another ;  except  with  consent, 
for  a  time,  that  you  may  give  yourselves  to  fast- 
ing and  prayer:  and  ihen  come  again  together, 
that  Satan  temj)t  you  not  for  your  incontinency.' 
Every  word,  if  yon  weigh  it  well,  op|>oses  your 
part,  and  pleads  for  mine.  Dy  consent  of  all 
divines,  ancient  and  modem,  '  defrauding'  is 
refraining  from  matrimonial  conversation.  Seo 
what  a  woni  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  chosen  for 
(his  abstinence — never  taken  but  in  ill  part  I 
But  there  is  no  fraud  in  consent,'  as  Chiysos- 
tom,  Atlianttsius,  Theophyluct,  ex|)Ound  it:' 
true.  Therefore  Si.  Paul  a<lds,  '  unless  with 
consent ;'  that  I  may  omit  to  say,  thai  in  saying, 
'  unless  with  consent,'  he  implies,  both  that  there 
may  be  a  defrauding  without  it,  and  wiOi  a  con- 
sent a  defraudinvr,  but  not  unlawful.  But  see 
what  he  adds — '  for  a  time.'  Consent  caoncil  make 
tlii.«  defrauding  lawful,  except  it  be  temporary: 
no  defrauding  without  consent;  no  consent  for 
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St.  Paul  would  not  have  taken  any. 
mated  human  nature,  it  would  seem, 
to  a  diHerent  rule;  and  would  not 
even  devout  Christians  could  offer  tuck 
lie  would    prevent  the  crime  of 
removing  the  temptations  to  it.     Hts 
not,  Meet  again  when  ye  are — but 
tempted. 

Permanent  separation  of  every  kind  i» 
try,  our  old  Knglish  word  fur  3dttlKi7, 
contrary  to  vow.  '  (>od  will  cool 
vouterers  and  whorekeepers,'  aayii  la 
of  lieb.  xiii.  4,  now  before  us.  i^ 
liife's  translation  of  Malt.  xr.  19, 
herte  gon  out  yvcl  thoughiis,  maoslsyati^ 
tries,  &c.  And  of  Mark  x.  11. 
Icevith  his  wife,  and  weddilb  anollMr.  >>  i^ 
avoutrie.'  We  vow,  in  inarriace,  •  Fmxj 
all  other  to  keep  to  the  object  of  «d  d* 
'  so  long  as  we  both  do  live.'  To  air  MS 
is  a  tinal  and  irrevocable  breach  of  tin  ■ 
but  not  to  keep  to  the  es|>oused  ol>j<<t  a  il 
breach  of  it :  it  prove*  and  encoun^a  aha 
affection  ;  It  is  the  harbinger  of  all  tlMl  k 
in  thi;  violation  of  this  tie.  Ijoak.  M  tt>  « 
qucnccs  again  in  this  way;  the  Jewis 


a  perpetuity.  '  How  lung  then,  and  wherefore?  divorce,  ujion  which  the  Christiao  ty^'' 
Not  MT  every  cause;  not  for  any  len;^th  of  time:  introduced  as  an  improvrmenl,  sHiai  naaiM 
but  only  for  a  while,  and  for  devotion,  utvacelis,  wife  away,  provided  for  hn  6v«do«a.  *ttM 
&c.     Mark  how  the  apostle  a<lds, '  that  you  may    she   is  departed  out  of  the  iKnoe'  af  lar  h^ 

band,  '  she  may  go,'  said  MiMei,  *  asd  bMM 
another  man's  wife.'  It  panicnl»riy  psaiiMi 
that  the  repudiating  huthttnd  was  ootw  i^ 
ward)  to  reclaim  her;  Ucut.  sxir.  C  11iit«« 
a  moral    and  merciful   system,  eoauMn4  ** 

which  all  articles  of  sri'-- --g  ^eA  nf** 

and  cruel.      They  '  srh  '^'k,  bM  Air 

keep  her  bound;  the)  ,^,. ,,.  !.4t  |a  saiHB 
attachments,  which  she  oiruj<  InKUh  Oli^ 
tain ;  they  >i>s|i«nd  over  her  a  b«ahMy{  (■**? 
while  they  deprive  her  of  hia  pmcclJM  ai  te 
smile. 


give  yourselves  to  fasting  and  prayer.'  It  is  a 
solemn  exercise  which  the  ajioslle  here  intends, 
such  as  is  joined  wiih  Oisiing  and  external  humi- 
liation; wherein  all  earthly  comforts  must  be 
forborne.  '  But  what  if  a  man  list  to  task  him- 
self continually  !'    No:  •  Let  tlicni  ■' ■'■■"••inf 

agJin,  Kiilh  ihe  apostle;  not  as  n  i  iit 

a  charge.     '  But  what  if  tltey  can  L".  ^ly 

thus  severed  ?  Tliis  is  more  than  they  can  under, 
take :  Iherv  is  danger,  iialth  our  nposlle,  in  (hi# 
abstinence,  '  lest  SaUii  tempi  you  for  your  in- 
ooolineiice.'     What  can  lie  more  plain?     HUki^ 
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ihtfie  remarks,  hc  appr?liend, 
l&tot  pronouiicvd  llie  repudi- 
t  or  wife  uulanful,  except  for 
n  of  ihe  raarriaije  vow.  No 
morali  can  be  more  6rin  or 
sermon  on  tlic  Mount ;  and 
K>icuously  the  simple  and  une- 
H  AoKxrcr  thall  put  ainiy  hit 
\ke  cauu  of  fornication,  Topvfia, 
pdom,  Campbell]  cautelh  her  to 
'  und  vhoiiicixT  shall  vmrry  her 
temmittcth  adultery.'  The  same 
■Icated  in  reply  to  the  question 

00  tliis  point,  '  Is  it  lawful  for 
Pky  his  wife  ?  lie  answered  and 

Mosrs  command  you  ?  And 
H   suffered  to  write   a  bill   of 

1  put  her  away.  And  Jesus 
lid  unto  lliem.  For  t)ie  hardness 
I  wrote  you  this  precept :  but 
ine  of  the  creation  Go<l  made 
|M  fa]  female.' — '  And  in  the 
(i  asked  him  again  of  the  same 
lith  iinlulliem,  Whosoever  shall 
b,  and  marry  another,  commit- 
iost  her.  And  if  a  woman  shall 
husband,  and  be  married  tu 
initteth  adultery.'  The  excep- 
l  her«  added ;  but  it  is  clear,  on 
|h  Ihe  passage  in  St.  Matthew, 
fely  understood. 

Christian  moralist  ask,  why 
e  kind  of  law  upon  this  sub- 
and  another,  or  rather  no  law 
majority  of  cases,  for  other 
1/  divuree  is  unattainable  by 
iury  coune.    It  must  be  an  ex 
lade  for  each  specific  case,  and 
tlie  first  instance,  at  an  enor- 
highcst  court  of  appeal  in  the 
',  in  all  instances  of  its  occur- 
he  imperfect  and  crude  state  in 
is  left  in  the  statute-book,  and 
e  eipensire  manner  of  proceed- 
«  gieater  portion  of  the  people 
etncdves  of  it.     Is  this  a  com- 
legiislators  pay  the  middle  and 
tposing  the  crime,  so  con$picu- 
Ives,  never  to  desolate  these 
Ve  are  quite  sure  that  iheaflec- 
ide    fceiinirs   of   these  ctases 
protection   as   those  of  tlie 
'aI  the  same  courts  and  course 
M,  which  arc  now  appealed  to 
re  the  bet  of  adultery,  pn>- 
,  where  it  is  sought  for,  the 
y  of  divorce  to  poor  or  rich, 
itboat  additional  expense, 
oonelusion,  that  Dr.  I'alev  is 
•ayi,  'the  law  of  this  country, 
our  Saviour's  injunction,  con- 
on  of  the  marriage  contract  to 
adultery  in  Ihe  wile,'  for  all 
this  evil,  such  as  they  are,  rc- 
husband  or  wife,  as  equally  a 
t;  but  we  fully  and  heartily 
ry,  •  Whetl«r  a  law  mi^l  not 
og  'the  fortune  of  the  adulle- 
in  cue  of  her  natural  death  : 

— P4«T  a. 


reserving  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
it,  by  way  of  annuity,  for  her  subsistence  (such 
annuity  in  no  case  to  exceed  a  certain  sum),  and 
also  so  far  suspending  the  estate  in  the  bands  of 
the  heir,  as  to  preserve  Uie  inheritance  to  any 
children  she  might  bear  to  a  second  marriaee,  ia 
case  there  was  none  to  succeed  in  the  place 
of  their  motlier  by  the  fint,  and  whether  such 
a  law  would  not  render  female  virtue  in  higher 
life  less  vincible,  as  well  as  the  seducers  of 
that  virtue  less  urgent  in  their  suit !  I  would 
recommend  this,'  continues  he,  'to  the  deliber- 
ation of  those  who  are  willini;  lo  attempt 
the  reformation  of  this  important  but  matt  incor- 
rigible clou  of  the  community.  A  passion  for 
splendor,  for  expensive  amusements  and  distinc- 
tions, is  commonly  found  in  that  description  of 
women  who  would  become  the  subjects  of  such 
a  law,  not  less  inordinate  than  their  other  appe- 
tites. A  severity  of  the  kind  proposed  applies 
immediately  to  that  passion.  And  there  is  no 
room  fur  any  complaint  of  injustice,  since  the 
provisions  above  stated,  with  others  which  might 
be  contrived,  confine  the  punishment,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible,  to  the  person  of  the  offender ;  suf- 
fering the  estate  to  remain  to  the  heir,  or  within 
the  family  of  the  ancestor  from  whom  it  came, 
or  to  attend  the  appointments  of  his  will.' 

DIURET'IC,  adj.  di<tprjnco(.  Having  the 
power  to  provoke  urine. 

Dwretickt  trft  decoctions,  rmuUioD*.  and  oils  of 
emoUirot  vc);rt«ble«,  that  relax  the  urinary  pasuLttet : 
such  aa  relax  oug;ht  lo  be  tried  before  such  as  force 
and  kLimulate.  Thoae  emollienti  ought  to  be  tajten 
in  open  air,  10  hinder  them  from  penpiring,  and  on 
empty  iiomarhs.  Arhulknoi. 

Graceful  as  John,  the  moderates  the  reins. 
And  wbitUcs  sweet  her  iairetiek  atrains.  Yamtj, 

Dll'BETic,  Dll'RlTiCDS,  Aiovpf|nicoc ;  ftom 
iu>vfii<nt,  a  discharge  of  urine.  That  which, 
when  taken  internally,  augments  the  How  of  urine 
from  the  kidneys.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
effect  will  be  produced  by  any  substance  capable 
of  stimulating  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 
All  the  saline  diuretics  seem  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner. They  are  received  into  the  circulation ;  and, 
parsing  off  with  the  urine,  stimulate  the  vessels, 
and  increase  the  quantity  secreted.  Murray,  in 
his  Elements  of  Malena  Medica,  classes  the 
super-tartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
nitrate  of  polassa,  or  nitre,  the  munate  of  am 
monia,  or  crude  sal-ammoniac,  potassa,  and  tin 
acetate  of  potassa,  or  kali  acetatum,  among  th( 
saline  diuretics ;  and  selects  the  following  from 
Ihe  vegetable  kingdom : — scilli  mariiima,  dijrita- 
lis  purpurea,  nicotiana  tabacum,  solanum  dul- 
camara, lacluca  virosa,  colchicum  autunuuile, 
gratiola  officinalis,  spartium  scoparium,  juniperus 
communis,  copnifera  officinalis,  pinus  balsamea, 
and  pinus  larix ;  and  the  lytla  vesicatoria  from 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  principal  articles  in- 
cluded by  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  catalogue  of  diure- 
tics, are  dulcamata,  digitalis,  iciUa  ;  some  of  the 
alliaceip  and  tiliquosK ;  the  balsam*  and  resins; 
cantharides,  and  the  diuretic  salt*. 

DIUR'NAI^n.i.  &ai(|.^        Lat.    diunaliM : 

Diva'KsLLT,  difi7.  >  from   liarf,    a  day. 

Diuaai',  o^;.  ^SceDaT.    Ajou^ 
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nal, or  record  of  daily  transactions:  relating  to 
or  constituting  the  day  ;  daily, 

Parfonned  hatti  tUc  connc  his  arkc  Own*, 
No  longer  may  the  body  of  him  sojounic 
On  the  oriiont,  u  m  tbat  latitude. 

Chamcer,     Cant.  Tatca. 
We  obaerve  io  a  day,  whicb  »  a  ihort  year,  ilic 
greatest  heat  aboat  two  in  the  aftemooD,  when   the 
ana  u  past  lUo  meridian,  which  is  the  dimmal  solstice, 
and  th«  tune  is  evident  from  the  thermometer. 

Btitwru*M  Vulgar   Ermtrt. 
The  prime  orb. 
Incredible  how  awift,  had  thither  rowlcd 
Dmnmt.  Blilton. 

The  dimnuU  and  lAnaal  rcvolntion  of  the  inn 
kave  been,  from  the  beginning  of  nature,  constant, 
regular,  and  universally  observable  by  all  mankind. 

Locka. 
Why  does  he  order  the  diwnal  hours 
To  leave  earth's  other  pan,  and  rise  in  ours  ? 

Prior, 
In  my  former  1  reprcttcnted  that  the  diurnal  rota- 
tions of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from  gravity, 
bnt  required  a  divine  arm  to  impress  them. 

Sir  faaac  Newton.  Letter*  to  Bentlm/, 
As  we  make  the  enquiries,  we  shall  diurnally  com- 
Banicale  them  to  the  publick.  Tatter. 

Tou  with  soft  breath  attune  the  vernal  gale. 
When  brecz)'  evening  broods  the  listening  vale  ; 
Or  wake  the  luud  tumultuous  sounds,  that  dwell 
In  echo's  many-toned  diumat  shell.  Darwin. 

DIUTU'RNITY,  n.  *.  Lain,  dtuttimituM. 
Length  of  dutution. 

Snch  a  coming,  as  it  might  be  said  thai  that  geae- 
ralton  should  not  pau  till  it  was  fulfilled,  they  needed 
not  suppose  of  such  diuttimitjf. 

Browne**  Viilgur  Srrour*. 

DIVULGE',  o.  a.  )       Fr.   divul^uer ;    Span. 

Divl^lgc'r,  n.  i.  $and  Port,  divutgur;  Lai. 
md  Ivii,  dimtlgare ;  dU  and  vuigo^  to  spread  a 
report,  from  vutguM;  Gr  woXXoc,  the  common 
people.  To  publish;  make  universalty  known; 
proclaim. 

Hen  are  better  contented  to  have  ihetr  commen- 
dations suppressed,  than   the  contrary  much  divulffed. 

Hooker. 

I  will  plnck  the  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so  seem- 
ing mifiress  Page,  and  dnmiffe  Page  himself  for  a 
aocurc  and  wilful  Acteon. 

Sha/upeare.     Merty  Wita  of  Wimbor. 

I  think  Dot  any  thing  in  my  letters  could  tend  so 
much    to   my  reproach,  as  the   odious  divulging   of 
them  did  to  the  infamy  of  the  diottlyerM.   K.  Charlet. 
This  is  true  glory  and  rennwn.  when  God, 

Looking  on  the  earth,  wjih  approbatiou  marks 

The  just  man,  and  divulge*  him  through  hraven 

To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applause 

Recount  his  praises.  3fitlvn*t  Paradiae  Lo*i. 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  recfived, 

The  kiug  himself  dicw/jerf,  the  land  believed. 

Dryden't  .Uneid. 

The  cabinets  of  th**  sick,  and  the  closets  of  the  dead, 
have  been  ransacked  to  publish  private  letters,  and 
ditmlpe  lo  all  mankind  the  most  secret  sentiments  of 
friendship.  Pope. 

DIVU'LSION,  n.  *.  hii.  divuUio.  The  act 
of  plucking  away. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Ethics,  takes  up  the  conceit  of  ibe 
baavetr  and  the  ditmttian  of  his  mticles. 

tf'*  Vyigor  Srtetm, 
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DIXAN,  a  Urge  town  of  Tigrt,  j 
the  side  of  TanuiU,  under  the  i 
BahanieKash.     It  is  built  on  Ux  lopflf  J1 
hill  :  a  deep  valley   surrounds  it  like  i  I 
and  the  road  winds  spirally  up  the  Ul 
houses   are  flat-roofed    and  wilbnl  ctew  V^ 
Dixan  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  Ink*  m«^^ 
The  other  commodities  mo«t  mdubm  1 
tobacco,   black    pepper,    nlnte  clodx, 
glasses,  snufT,  spirits,  and  large  bcadiii 
formerly  a   fief  under  Axum.    The  |_ 
very  active  in  the  dtscfTacefuI  Iraffic  n  i 

niXCOVE.   a    British   African   " 
country  of   Aliantah,   on    the   CoW 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  ta%  < 
will  admit  vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  Matnl 
water.    The  channel  is  narrow  but  aft,!  ' 
situation  strong.     It  is  forty  miles 
Cape  Coast  Castle. 

DIXMUYDEN,  a  town  of  West  1 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netlierlanda,  >iliul«d  al 
tract  called  the  Freye  Lande,  on  (he  nrf  c  Vji 
The  trade  has  of  late  declined  ;  but  ihcni* 
a  great  yearly  horse-fair  in  the  motith  4 1 
and  the  place  is  noted  for   its  butter  inltf 
The  sea   caoie  at  one   time   up   lo  dit  < 
fortniiig  a  small  harbour.     Here  are  nil  i  " 
soap  works,  and  breweries.     The  gmt  < 
a  fine  building.     Eleven  miles  soath  it  I 
and  twenty-four  east  of  Dunkirk. 

DI'ZEN.tt.o.    (Comipted  from  lOgU) 
dress;  to  deck;  to  rig  out-     A  low  wuad. 

Yoar  ladyship  lifts  up  th«  mti\  ti>  b«  mtti 
For  sore  I  bad  dixtiud  you  oat  like  • 


DIZIER  (St.),  a  town  of  Fiance,  m  i^  •■ 
partmeni  of  Upper  Mame,  and  c>-dttat  |it>i 
vince  of  Champagne,  seated  on  the  )t»i^  M 
the  place  where  it  becomes  Davigable  br 
seventeen  miles  south-east  of  N'ltri  \t  ft 
and  167  east  of  Paru.  The  road  bctwi« 
two  towns,  being  levelled  and  planted  wiA  IHk 
is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  France.  Sl  StMi 
is  famous  for  boal-building,  and  cottui  MT 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  a  itnMg  ^"^1^ 
being  remarkable  for  a  siege  wbieb  d  M^^ 
in  1244,  Car  six  weeks  against  lltt  MfMk 
Charles  V.  A  sharp  action  took  pUa  Itn  Ik 
tween  the  French  and  allies  oo  the  tf^  ■ 
January  1814,  and  again  on  the  36(li  of  MaM 
the  same  year. 

DIZUK,  a  dislnct  of  the  provincf  of  Mi^ 
Persia,  forming  part  of  the  counliy  U  Brit^ 
chislan.  Within  its  precincts  are  «tt«o<ta^ 
villages,  designated  by  the  gciiKal  tcia  Mk 
though  each  has  also  a  distinct  Mail.  Ua^ 
verned  by  a  chief,  who  receives  a  MMi  ^  *> 
produce,  in  wheat  and  dale*.  Uis  cvwaa  * 
computed  at  60,000  or  70,000  rap«M,  «  fe* 
£8000  to  £9000  yearly. 

Dl'ZZ Y,  v.a.lcadj.-f     Su.  dfWl|k ;  >« 
Diz'ziHE^s,  n.  s.         >dai*sigA.      Sm   0>* 

Diz'ZAiiD,  n.  (.  3  Giddy;     «0l^paMt 

having  a  swimming  or  whirliuf  HBMbM  *^ 
head;  thoughtless;  the  Tctb  lNiJ(| 4Mi**"** 
the  adjective.    Oiturd,    aya  Mmm^Ji 
blockhead ;  ■  fool. 


i'"w  (earful 
I  cMt  gne'j  eye*  w  low  '. 

Steiqimrc.     Khtj  Ltar. 
Not  the  drendfdl  tpoot, 
pmra  do  th«  hnrrkano  call, 
}  with  more  clamoar  Npptuna'a  ear 
c«Di,  than  fthall  my  prompted  aword 
Diomc4e.     /d.    Froiitu  and  Cremtia. 
•oddeo  mitcrablo  pain 
kcc,  dim  thiaa  ryn  and  diiiy  awam 
u  Uilttm't  ParaJise  Loit. 

HMW  lic*ts  tlie  bnun  ia  aoaje  to  dif- 
caiiaeth  an    aching   and   duxtfiejf    in 
u  GloHvitU. 

wre  ilood  all  itarma  and  never  tank, 
op  Id  th«  pinnacle  of  power, 
oted  by  Ibe  way,  and  ttand 

1  Uok  down  (teadily 
nit  baaMih,  aad  ne'er  feel  diny. 

Byron, 

IS  (John  Lonpnus),  a  Polish  divine, 
141.5.  llaTing  receifed  his  e<luca- 
jw,  be  vcas  taken  into  the  fervice  of 
who  ^ve  him  some  considerable 
and  appointed  him  one  of  hii  ex- 
1450  DIugoM  went  to  Palestine, 
on  hu  return  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
lie  was  at  one  time  dis(:raced, 
■t  the  end  of  three  ye^rs,  and  em- 
tuijp  state  affairs.  At  length  he  be- 
ahop  of  Leopold,  but  died  in  1480, 
ecration.  liis  principal  work  is 
lonica,  161.%  folio;  and  1712.  His 
>gl  are  1.  Vita  St.  Stanislai, 
i'^ocenitum  Epiicoporum  Vitc,  fol. 
bcoponim  Poslpasiensium,  4to. 
OU,  t  town  and  circle  of  European 
the  goTemment  of  Moscow,  on  the 
ma.  The  environs  are  celebrated  for 
white  apples,  as  also  fur  a  beautiful 
be  count*  of  Soltikof,  to  which  the 
(r«  ra  1813.  Here  are  manufactories 
tthcr,  porcelain,  and  a  yearly  fair  for 
,be  Sih  of  September,  which  lasts  a 
It  it  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Moscow. 
LR,  Dsirrre,  or  Nitpta,  the  ancient 
,  a  laiv*  rtTer  of  Kurope,  nsing  in 
lem  of  Smolensko,  running  a  loni; 
KMith  direction,  and  falling  into  tlie 
,  between  Chereon  and  Ocktakov. 
urce  to  its  mouth,  it  flows  entirely 
Riuiian  dominions,  a  course  of  abore 
■od  It*  QftTigation  is  only  once  inler- 
Mfitt  of  cataracts  which  begin  below 
if  the  Saiiiara,aod  continue  lor  about 
Ttiejr  are  not  lo  dangerous  but  they 
wd  in  spring  by  loaded  barks.  At 
1%  the  goods  ai«  landed  at  kemensk, 
nai  bf  land  to  Kitchkaar,  six  miles 
l4row«k:,  wherr  they  art-  again  em- 
descend  the  ri»et  lo  Clierton.  These 
lia^a  lie  rendered  navigable  at  all 
•a,  althou^  iht-  expenvr  would  be 
I,  Itie  n<  luld  soon  repar 

I  the  eir  '  nne  II.  caittea 

roefaiwhirii  rM^.;i-i..iied  these  water- 
Ivwii  op,  but  withotit  any  material 
trnavigation.  Alrare  its  mouth  the 
•  into  a  kind  of  lake  or  manlh,  etIM 
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Limuii.  The  lower  part  of  its  course  has  been 
the  icene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  Turk* 
and  llussuns,  and  the  upper  part,  in  the  neigh- 
bour)ioo<l  (if  Smolensko,  was  the  scene  of  some 
sererp  conflicts  in  Buonaparte's  retreat  in  Novem- 
ber 1812.  Its  principal  tributary  streams  are 
the  Btreiynii,  tlit;  Pricpiu,  the  RoiC  und  the  Bog. 
The  water,  though  ol\cn  unlit  for  domestic  use, 
abounds  in  fish,  particularly  shad,  sturgeon,  pike,  * 
and  carp.  Tlie  chief  towns  which  it  passes  are 
Smoleiisko,  Orcha,  Mohilev,  Bobryow,  Kiev, 
Crementchong,Ekalerinoslav,  Nicopol,ai>d  Cher- 
ton. 

DNIESTER,  or  .N'lESTiR,  llie  ancient  Tyras, 
a  fine  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in  Austrian 
Galicia,  and  running  south-east  visits  Chociim, 
dividing  Podolia  from  Moldavia :  it  then  sepa- 
r.iles  the  Turkish  province  of  Btssiirabia,  from 
the  Russian  government  of  Catherinenslaf,  and 
after  watering  Egerlik,  Bender,  &c.,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper 
and  llie  Danube.  At  its  mouth  it  forms  a  large 
bay, and  though  somewhat  daneierous  to  navigate, 
on  account  of  rocks,  the  improvements  lately 
made  in  it  by  the  Russian  government  have  in- 
duced the  Pole*  to  send  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  produce  of  their  soil  through  its  medium, 
to  tlie  port  of  Odessa. 

DO,  r.  a.  &  17.  fi.   f     Sax.  t>on ;  Teut  (Aitfn  ; 

Do'er,  B.  I.  SColh.  doga,  from  Goth. 

Do' I  so.  J  laujim  ;    Gr.    rtvxa*,    to 

build.  Coming  into  our  language  in  modem 
times  from  the  same  root  as  lo,  Mr.  Tooke 
(Diversions  of  Purley)  contends  (hat  it  is  tlie 
same  word ;  and  that,  as  we  still  put  to  before 
the  infinitive,  do  used  fortnerly  to  mark  other 
parts  of  a  verb  not  distinguished  by  tlieir  termi- 
nations. See  To.  We  still,  indeed,  often  say, 
when  we  wish  to  speak  emphatically  or  formally, 
I  do  love ;  I  did  go,  &c.  Its  present  office,  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
observes,  not  very  easy  lo  define.  But  if  a  dis- 
tinguishing termination  is  used  with  a  verb,  it  is 
always  omitted.  It  has  a  peculiar  expletive  use: 
t!ius  It  will  perform  the  oltice  of  a  substitute  for 
other  verbs,  expressed  or  understood,  as,  I  shall 
go,  but  if  1  Do  not,  will  you  ?  and  beside  giving 
cinphaiis  on  other  occasion.',  as  we  have  noticed. 
It  adds  vehemence  to  a  command  or  entreaty, 
as  Do  come,  do ;  and  strength  to  a  question 
or  negative,  as.  Do  you  love  him  ?  I  do  not 
believe  him.  As  an  active  verb  it  signifies  to 
practise;  perform;  execute  with  any  degree 
of  success ;  as  also  to  finish  and  complete :  Spen- 
ser uses  It  for  tu  cause  to  be  done  As  a  neuter 
verb  it  signifies  to  behave  in  any  manner ;  to 
fare  in  regard  to  health ;  lo  succeed ;  to  cease. 
The  meaning  of  the  nouns  obvioiiiily  follows. 

Thfrfore  wliaon/-  thuu  doul  aliiica,  nyla  ibou 
tniiDpe  tdlore  tlice  u  jpocrilea  **  in  tyna<ogit  aad 
tu»U«,  thai  thei  tx  worfcbipaid  of  men. 

WuUi/.     Mm.  <H. 

To  him  not  wltbeut  deaert  wa»  gkouno  power  » 
wriu  tha  Ajapii  0*  apeatlit  in  her  mynyaterie. 

triciif.  ProLgt  to  /)«di., 

Unin  thia  day  ihey  df  after  Uw  formar  manflen  : 
Ihey  f.-ar  no!  the  lord,  nekber  dk  ihey  after  U»  l»w 
and  n.ni«.aodm«Bl  wMch  the  tert  ommmBii*  \h» 
chndr<Ta  of  Janb.  .?  ^'^^^ 
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Wh&t  will  ye  do  ia  the  end  ihenof  ?      Jet,  v.  31. 
Do  thv  diliccQce  lo  come  shortly  unto  oic. 

2  Tim.  iv.  9. 
We  </o  you  to  wit  of  the  ^nce  uf  God  bectowed  oa 
the  churchc*  of  Macedonia.       BibU,     2  Cor,  viii.  !• 
He  for  dc»pit,  and  for  his  tyrannie. 
To  don  the  dcd  br>die8  a  vilanic* 
Of  alle  our  lordei,  which  that  ben  yslavee. 
Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  an  hope  ydrawe. 

Chaucrr.     Cant.  Tales. 
My  lute,  adieu  !  perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 
And  cud  that  I  have  now  begun  ; 
For  wbrn  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 

My  lute,  be  still,  for  I  have  done,         Wyatt. 
For  steward  was  excessive  Gluttony, 
That  of  his  plenty  poarcd  forth  to  all  : 
Which  doM,  the  chamberlain  Slowlh  did  to  rest  them 

call.  SpfMcr.  Faerie  Queene. 

A  fatal  plague  which  many  did  to  dye.       Speiuer. 
In  this  we  shew  ourselves  weak,  and  unapt  to  be 
doert  of  his  will,  in  that  we  take  npon  tu  to  be  con- 
trollecs  of  his  wisdom.  Hooker. 

Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brains  of  man  to 
wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  most  High.  Id. 

They  are  great  speakers  but  small  doeri ;  greater  in 
show  than  in  deed.  KnoiUs's  ffisttny. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it.  ShaMspeare, 

Off  with  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  his  head  : 
And  whilst  we  breathe  take  him  w  do  him  dead,  fd. 
May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince, 
Jh  ft  fair  messi^e  to  his  kingly  cars  ? 

Id,      Troitui  and  Cressida* 
If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  (o  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me.  Id.     Hamlet. 

The  lord  Aubrey  Vere 
Was  done  to  death.  Id.     Henry  VL 

Good  woman,  how  dost  thon  1 

The  better  that   it  pleases  your  good  wonhip 

to  ask.  Slmkipetne. 

Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee  ;  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again.  Id,     Otheilo. 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate ; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doert :   be  assured. 
We  go  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues. 

SkaJupeare. 

I  have  but  killed  a  fly.  • 

—But  how  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother? 

How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings. 

And  buz  lamented  doings  in  the  air !  Id. 

No  man,  who  bath  to  do  with  the  king,  will  think 
himself  safe,  nnless  you  be  his  good  angel  and  guide 
him.  Bacon. 

The  jury  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guard,  that  they 
might  do  their  consciences.  Id, 

The  Turks  1^0  acknowledge  God  the  Father  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  being  the  first  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  though  they  deny  the  rest. 

Bacom^s  Holy  War. 

Too  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits  ;  scd 
crft  it  falls  out,  that  while  one  thinks  too  mach  of 
duiitg,  ha  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  his  thinking. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hitherto  appcrtaineth  the  saying  of  St.  John,  how 
that  th«  children  of  God  eanuot  lin  \  ipeaktng  nut 
«f  Um  prasent  time  ooty.  but  finally  and  perpetually, 
M  Um  attriboUng  to  God's  seed,  which  bs  sajih  uith 


abide  in  them  that  are  bom  of  God.  Am  I 

of  the  devil  in  our  corrupt  natue  aad  hJk 

Blamtscrtpt  Note  of  Bndf^  4i 

To  will  implies  delay,  therefor*  aaw  ds 

The  same  act  varies  in  the  maoflfr  el  Ih 

the  intention  of  the  doer.    Bp.  ilalL  CnM 

No  sooner  he  does  peep  into 

The  world,  hut  he  has  dome  bis  Am.    { 

Go  to  the  reading  of  some  part  ef  ikt  I 

ment,  not  carelessly,  or  in  hasfcs,  »  tf  | 

mind   to   have    done ;  but    aitenurcly, 

to  give  some  account  of  what  joa  have 

But  Ood  like  his  unwearied  bosAt|  I 
First  loves  Co  do,  then  lovta  the  food  k 


At  length  a  reverend  sire  1 

And  of  their  dotf^«  great  1 
And  testified  against  their  way*. 

Thus  painters  Cupids  paint,  thus  | 
A  naked  god,  blind,  yoon^  with  1 


trtaialj  bapJ 

by  an  ia4hJ 

team*   *>'■*! 


Doing  good  ts  the  only  cerli 
man's  life. 

I    have    been    deterred 
having  much  to  do  with  sleama 
nature. 

Men  are  many  times  brooght  lo  thai 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  God,  they  woai 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  or  bow  oa  ^ 
selves  for  one  hoar. 

When  all  is  done,  there  ia  no  man 
interest  better  than  by  ■erring  God. 

No  men   would    make    use    of  diaonlM 
destroy  one  body,  unless  they   wei* 
them  when  they  bail  done  with  them. 

It  may  be  indeed  a  public  crime,  or  ft] 
chief ;  yet  it  is  but  a  private  act,  *ad  4 
may  chance  to  pay  bis  head  for  hu 

As  every  prince  should  govern  aa  ht  1 
to  be  governed,  so  every  subject  ought  ts 
would  desire  to  be  obeyed,  according  00  tl 
doing  as  we  would  be  dome  by. 

— Loose  roe. — I  will  free 
— Do,  and  111  be  thy  slav*. 

Drydesi'iXi 

When  did  hi«  pen  on  learning  iSa  a  h 

Or  rail  at  arts  be  did  not  ondarscud^ 

Gigantick  hinds,  as  soon  as  woak  mat 

To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  paba  «a4 

lliough  lending  to  foreignen, 
at  all  alter  the  balance  of  trade  bccwscn 
tries,  yet  it  does  alter  the  eschaagji  hi 
counlries. 

What  had  I  to  its  with  kinfi 

My  humble  lot  had  caai  ae  far  fcwMtl 

Tis  true,  I  (M  so  ;  nor  was  tt  in 
She  did  me  right,  and  satia&ed  my  va^ 
Come,  'tis  no  matter ;  we  shall  ris 

You  may  ramble  a  whc>Ie  day,   aa 
discover  something  new,  btn   vhta  yH 
you  will  have  but  a  confused  aodAa  ■(  i 


They  did  their  work  and 
What  is  the  reason  a    man's   am   wat 
frown,    and    do    all    the    iatallMtwU 
countenance  T 
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at  noTT  iim»  10  ihc  poor,  thtW  b«  ucepted 
witi  uAdm  tooatSavioor  hiaurlf. 

AllerOuri/. 

» bcv  too  much  honour  :  chc  balh  or-iiber  tenie 
,  H  tbt  dares  to  refnie  you.  Swift. 

•neb  miT*rala<u  duingt,  wc  are  not  yet  in  a 
of  briugiaf  France  to  oor  tcrou.  /</. 

iletivca  tbrir  feeble  aid  da  join.  Pope. 

I  iaxr  wilk  >uch  amiuenients,  we  give  up 
cannot  diviwn.  id, 

•f  tbe  wnri  Uf  io^  already  dwte.   more  care  it 
'  bestowed  on  tbe  other  part.  Johnnn. 

'  tool ,  look  back   hot   a  few   yean,   and   thou 
-JInd  how  didff  thou  spnng  out  of  that 
1— 'Thoa  conldtt  not  make  tbytelf.       .f/ojun. 

1  have  d/Mie  i«  doae  ;  I  bear  within 
are  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine  : 
kind  which  u  imcnorial  make*  itjelf 

i  for  It*  good  or  ill.  Bjrron. 

to  mufic,  a  uote  of  ttii>  lulian  scalp,  ror- 
to  K(  of  the  comiooa  gamut.    See 

t   ninie   which,   acconiing   to   Mr. 

uM  incltjde  all  the  territory  between 

anil    the  CJanges;    but  the  term  ii 

restricted  to  the  southern   portion  of  it, 

lendcd.  lor  the  most  part,  in  the  province 

•nd,  dunns;   the  Mogul    government, 

jkird   into   the   diitncU   of  Furruckabad, 

,  Klawrh,  Korah,  Cuirah,  and  Allahabad. 

let'cral  Doabi  in  Hiodo«tan,  the  name 

any  tract  of  country  included  between 

part  of  this  country  is  very  fer- 
nnd  and  raanito  trees  abound  every 
>  millet  is  also  raited,  and,  altliouxli  a 
grain,  furnishes  straw  ten  feet  long, 
lis  of  ip^at  use  as  provender.  Barley  and 
'•cane  are  likewise  cultivated ;  and,  in 
hboorhood  of  Kanoeie,  considerable 
I  of  tobacco.  Indigo  is  found  in  a  n-ild 
[and  of  superior  quality.  The  cattle  are 
illy  small.  The  climate  of  the  Doab  is 
lively  sultry  in  Apnl  and  May,  before  the 
aenl  of  the  rams;  and  even  in  tlie 
leaion  it  is  the  morning  only  that  is  cool. 
ires  manufacture  a  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
[red  with  cheap  matenaU.  Dowlel  Row 
I  30th  Dweraher  1803,  ceded  his  part 
rto  the  British.  The  southern  pun 
1  ceded,  during  the  administration 
(maf<]uis  Welle^ley,  in  1801,  by  tlie  reign- 
'  '  ob  of  Oiide,  S^iailct  Ali. 
^AHF.ll  Barhy,  or  Bari  Rcsidfkce,  a 
the  province  of  Lahore,  situated  be- 
ttie  Ueyali  and  lUvey  rivers,  and  the 
I  aod  thirty-first  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
I  nups  this  temuiry  is  placed  in  Mool- 
n-orditig  to  Ahiil  Fazel's  arrangement, 
'  nyi  Mr.  iUmilton,  it  belonged  to 
Tuts  country,  named  also  Manjha, 
tba  cities  of  l.;ihore  and  Amritsi'et  ; 
in  consequence,  the  great  centre 
of  the  oeiks.  It  is  of  the  same 
I  cliroale  and  soil  as 

k»in    JaLLixptx,   another    district     in 
of  Lihore,  included  between  the 


Sutuleje  and  Beyah  rivers,  and  for  the  most  part 
between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  degrees  of 
north  h-ititude.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  seiks.  The  soil  is  light, 
but  well  watered  and  very  productive ;  and  the 
country,  which  is  open  and  level,  abounds  in 
gram.  The  principal  towns  are  Julindra  and 
Sulianpoor.  This  territory  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  Mulawa  Singh  Seiks,  who  are  called 
the  Doabeh  Singhs,  or  Singhs  who  dwell  betwixt 
two  rivers. 

DOAT,  p.  n.  See  Dorr. 
IK^USON  (William),  an  eminent  English 
portrait  and  historical  painter,  boni  at  London  in 
1610.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  one 
Peck,  a  stationer  and  picture  dealer ;  and  owed 
his  improvement  to  the  copying  some  pictures  of 
Titian  and  X'an  Dyck,  whose  manner  he  always 
retained.  A  picture  of  Dobson's  being  exposed 
at  a  shop  in  Snowhill,  Van  Dyck  passing  by  was 
struck  with  it ;  and  enquiring  after  the  author, 
f'liiiiil  him  at  work  in  a  garret.  Van  Dyck 
generously  equipped  him  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  merit ;  and  presented  him  to  king  Charles 
\.  who  took  him  under  his  protection,  kept  him 
with  him  at  Oxford  all  the  time  he  continued  in 
that  city,  and  not  only  sat  to  him  several  times 
for  his  picture,  but  caused  the  prince  of  Wales, 
prince  Rupert,  and  most  of  the  lords  of  his  court, 
to  do  so  too.  Dobson,  however,  being  extrav*- 
gant,  did  not  improve  the  many  opportunities  be 
had  of  making  his  fortune;  and  died  very  poor 
in  1647,  at  his  house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

DUBI/M,  or  Boduni,  an  ancient  people  of 
Britain,  who  possessed  the  territory  which  now 
forms  the   counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucester. 
Both  the  names  nf  this  Hntish  people  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from   the  low  situation  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited : 
for  both   Duvn  and   Bodun,  signify  profound,  ot 
low,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
The  Dobuni  are  not  mentioned  among  the  British 
nations  who  resisted  tlie   Romans  under  Julius 
Caisar,  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  distance 
of  their  country  from  the  scene  of  action ;   and 
before  tlie  next  invasion  under  Claudius,  they  had 
been    so   much   oppressed   by   their   ambitious 
neighbours  the  Cattivellauni,  that  they  willingly 
submitted  to  the  Romans.     Cogidunus,  who  was 
at  that  time  prince  of  the  Dobuni,  recommended 
himself  so  effectually  to  the  favor  of  Claudius,  by 
his  ready  submission,  that  he  was  not  only  con- 
tinued m  the  government  of  his  own  territories, 
but   had    other   states   put  under  his  authority. 
This  prince  remained  so  steady  a  friend  and  allr 
to  the  Rom,tns,  that  his  subjects  never  revolted, 
nor  »tood  in  need  of  forts  or  forces  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.     So  that  we  meet  with  very  few 
Roman   towns  and  stations  in  the  country  anci- 
ently inluibiled  by  the  Dobuni.     The  Durocor- 
novium   of  Antoninus,   and    tlic    Corinium    of 
Ptolemy,  are  believed   by   antiquaries  to  have 
been  the  same  place,  the  capital  of  tbe  Dobuni, 
Bud  situated   at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  there  are  many  marks  of  a  Roman  station. 
Clevum   or   (>levum,    in   the  thirteenth   iter  of 
Antoninus  stood  where  the  city  of  Gloucester 
iiDw   tt.in(ls ;  nod  Abone,  in  the  fourteenth  iter, 
was  probably  situated  at  Avinton  on  (he  Severq, 
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The  country  of  Uie  Dobuni  was  comprehended 
in  the  Roman  province,  Britannia  Prima. 

DOCK  Rio,  a  river  of  Brasil,  which  rises 
near  the  town  of  \  Ula  Rica,  and  after  a  north 
i-oiirse,  through  a  fine  country,  turns  eastward 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  10° 
30'  S.  It  has  a  course  of  about  oOO  miles. 
Until  lately  the  fertile  neighbourhood  of  this  river 
has  been  totally  neglected  :  otherwise  the  ahun- 
dauce  of  timber,  cotton,  and  sugar,  it  is  capable 
of  yieldiiiv;,  nould  long  since  have  found  their 
way  to  Kuropean  markets.  There  is  another 
river  of  this  name,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  in 
lat.  8°  JO'  S. 

DOCETjE,  from  jomv,  to  appear,  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  followers  of  Julius  Cassia- 
nus,  one  of  the  \'alentinian  sect,  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  who  revived  a  notion 
that  had  been  adopted  by  a  branch  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, against  whom  St.  John,  Ignatius,  and  Poly- 
carp,  had  asserted  the  truth  of  the  iiicamalion. 
They  believed  and  taught,  as  their  name  imports, 
that  tlie  actions  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance. 
UUCIL'ITY,  B  ».  -\  Kr.  dofi/f  .- Span,  and 
Uo'cii.r.,  adj.  f  Portug.  docil ;  Ital.and 

Do'ci  BLE,  ad}.  I  iM.docibik,  docile,  from 

Du'ciDi.ENUs,  n.t.  */nn7u  easy,  and  daceo 
to  teach;  Gr.  ^octu,  to  judge,  pn>  ^  Chald.  to 
observe.  Teachableness ;  aptness  to  receive  in- 
struction. The  adjectives  and  substantives  are 
respectively,  synonymous. 

Tbc  ftiinioc  feist  of  sow-thiatlcfl  uid  lirambli^s  if 
commnnly  ftet  before  litem .  »•  all  the  food  and  eaccr- 
tunmcot  of  their  icndemt  and  moK  dociblc  age. 

union. 
\  might  enlarge   in  commendation    of  the   noble 
humid,  as  alto  of  (he  ioabientu  of  dogs  in  general. 

Wailon't  Angler. 
Wbat  is  more  admirable  than  the  fitness  of  every 
creature  fur  our  use  T  tbe  docititif  of  an  elephant,  and 
ibe  insiticucy  of  a  camel  for  travelling  in  deserts  ? 

Grew. 
All  the  perfection  they  allowed  bis  undcrsunding 
was  aptneu  and  docititj/t  and   all   that  they  attributed 
to  his  will  was  a  possibility  to  be  virtuous.        South. 

Soon  doctU  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill, 

With  smiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill. 

i'fior. 

Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are 
lAught,  aad,  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  useful. 

£Uii'<  Voyagt. 

DOCIMASIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  a  proba- 
tion of  the  magistrates  and  persons  employed  in 
public  business  at  Alliens.  It  was  performed 
publicly  in  the  furum,  wheT«  they  were  obliged 
to  give  account  of  themselves  and  their  past  lives 
before  certain  judges.  Among  several  questions 
proposed  to  them,  we  find  the  following :  whether 
they  had  been  dutiful  to  their  parents,  had  served 
in  the  wars,  and  had  a  competent  estate  \ 

DOCI.MASTIC  Abt,  a  name  given  to  the 
art  of  assaying  by  operations  in  small,  the  nature 
aod  quantity  of  metallic  or  other  matlt-rs  which 
may  be  obtained  from  mineral  or  other  com- 
pound bodies.   See  MtT»Lt.i;ROT  and  Rufiminc. 

DOCiMENURI  Maruor,  a  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  speciex  of  marble  of  a  bright 
mU  clear  white,  much  lued  in  large  and  «ump- 


tuous  buildings.  It  had  its  n«ise<NB| 
nos,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  wtiek  il  I 
and  whence  it  was  sent  to  Room,  It 
.  counted  little  inferior  to  the  Farijii  a  a 
not  capable  of  so  elegant    i  ' 

was    less    used    by    the    n^ 


,  magb  I 
Losing  both  beauty  aad  ntilil;. 


My  love  for  gentle  DennM  faslv  pvn 

Than  yon  (all  dock  that  rises  to  thy  aesc 
Cut  dowo  \\\v  dock,  '(will  spruot  again  ;  M 
Love  rooted  out  again  will  never  giv*. 
The  species  are  seventeen ,  ten  of  «hi<^  ffi 
several   of  tliem  being  used  in  medioM, 
tort  called  the  oricoul  hmdaek,  is  sbM  l>lt< 
rhubarb. 

Dock,  in  botany.    See  Kumei. 

Dock,  v.  a.  &  n.s.  (     I-'rom  ft.tamri 

Dock'et,  n.  <.        t  todock.iLaLnd 

To  cut  short,  or  trim :  as  a  subsUuttivt,  I 

trimmed  or  cut  short :  a  docket  is  n  I 

writing,  a  summary  of  legal  prooMdiapi 

The  Reve  was  a  slendrv  colerikf  mail. 
His  herd  was  shave  as  oeighe  at  ever  kt  q 
His  here  was  by  bis  rres  round  jshoiMi 
His  top  was  dochfil  like  a  pncst  bvibiw. 

Chavocr.  Proiogm  to  C^ 

The  tail  of  a  great  rhinoceros  ia  use  vsl  I 

by  Boniius.     The  Jack  is  about  ball  a>  t 

and  two  inches  broad,  like  an  apoibcai)^il 

One  or  two  stood  constant  crotoiy.  «te  t 
favours  banded  down  ^  and  spread  a  ka^i 
net  between  the  prince  anil  subject,  i&Mi 
nothing  of  value  could  pass.  fiatffs  1 

Dock,  n.  i.  Ic  r.  a.  Flem.  dok.  It 
Swed.  docka ;  Suid-Goth.  liocka;  pisk 
dekken,  to  cover,  protect,  secure;  mk 
from  Gr.  ^ox'iov,  a  receptacle;  m^ht 
ship-house),  a  dock.  An  enclnaed  I 
for  ships :  see  the  article.  Also  m 
place  for  prisoners  in  a  court  of  juatM 
verb,  to  put  in  dock.  | 

The  boatswain  and  mariner  may  WviC 
wbat  dook  they  please. 

There  an  docki  for  their  gallic*  ■■4  « 
as  well  as  work-houses  for  all  laad  ^U  I 
rations. 

Duck,  in  the  raaoege,  if  used  far  m 
of  leather,  as  long  as  the  dock  of  a  I 
which  serves  il  for  a  cover.  The  FiW 
dock  trousseqoeue.  Il  is  made  ISMi  b 
the  crupper,  and  has  leathern  Ihoofl 
between  his  tbighs,  and  along  bis  ■ 
saddle  straps,  in  order  to  ke»p  thctdl 
to  hinder  it  from  whisking  about. 

Docks,  for  shipping,   are 
tions  or  basins  fbnned  in  river* 
for  the  receiving,  building,  or 
They  are  constructed  of  biriok, 
with  locks  or  flood-gates, 
tide,  to  keep  the  water  id 
and  nature  of  the  docks 
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Docks  are   for  the  reception  of  shipi 
Boat  while  loading  or  unloading,    wiib 
tiotej  from  the  tide,  to  keep  the  water 
water.     Ixodes  are  attached  to  them, 
ilj  with  double  gates,  for  the  mon;  easy 
and    egren    of    shipplnti;    and,   to 
operation  of  opening  and  shutting  these 
If-tluices  are  made  within   to  regulate  the 
ater,  until  the  same  lere^  ii  produced  within 
rilhnul.     A  wet  dock  without  gates  is  called, 
by  the  French   and  ourselves,  a  hiuiti ;  a 
dock  IS  with   them   une  Jiirme,  and  a  slip, 
Wet  docks  are  in  fact  artificial  har- 
for  the  keeping  a  vessel  afloat  at  all  pc- 
of  the  tide ;  and  to  no  other  modern  im- 
nt  do  our  great  commercial  towns  owe 
auch  of  their  general  superiority  and  opii- 
Liverpool,  as  it  has  been  often  remarked, 
ilill  have  remained  a  poor  fishin);  village 
Dt  them. 

or  docks  open  to  the  tide,  are  railed 
'  Docks,  because  the  vessels  frequenting  them 
1  at  low  water,  and  lie  dry  on  the  ebb  tide, 
Aual  atpiin  on  the  next  riseof  the  tide.  They 
uaed  at  Liverpool  as  entrances  to  the  wet 
,  and  are  frequented  by  coasters,  and  small 
M  vessels,  that  do  not  injure  by  lying  on 
ore.     Dry  as  well  as  wet  docks  are  en- 
wiih  gates  which  exclude  the  tide  as  cir- 
may  require;  and  often    have   the 
r  wtter  completely  pumped  out  by  means 
et  mud   machinery,  or  the  steam  engine. 
)  thips  are  coDvenieolly  built  and  floated  out : 
geneiaUy  there  are  places  set  apart  for 
,  called  ilipt.  Tlie  port  of  Liverpool, 
I  badness  of  its  harbour,  ttie  rapidity  of 
'  Mersey,  and  the  shifting  of  its  saods, 
lo  the  construction  of  docks  in   1708. 
nent  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
•  invested  in  the  corporation  for  the  term 
one  years,  which  gave  for  this  purpose 
of  land  ;  and  tlicy  were  empowered 
F  the  sum  of  £6000.     Id  1717  llie  term 
iged  for  fourteeti  years,  and  they  were 
lo   borrow  X4000   inur«.     In   17.'i7 
was   fiirther    extended    lo  tliirty-one 
,Kid  powers  given  to  make  an  additional 
'I  baild  a  pier  in  the  open  harbour,  and  to 
I  docks.    The  corporation  on  this  ocra- 
Kveo  acres  of  land,  and  tliey  were 
to   borrow    LCMtO.      In    1761   the 
nirrce  of  Liverpool  was  so  much  increased, 
lis  shipping  had  become  so  numerous,  and 
in  iiise,  that  further  accommodation 
WUtilig.     The   term   of  the   corporation's 
Bent  was  again   extended  for  twenty-one 
,  vitb  powers  to  make  another  dock,  and 
,  liL-lif-LiiiiM'  for  the  benefit  of  the  port; 
I  (II.  .   were  authorised  to  bor- 

t  lui'  11,  and  to  raise  tJie  further 

■as  et  XluOO  uu  ibe   light-house  duties.     In 
ibe  powers  of  all  the  former  acts  were  en- 
d,  and  the  term  extended  to  forty-one  years, 
liberty  to  make  two  additionaJ  docks  and 
,  aad  lo  borrow  for  this  purpose  £70,000. 
an  act  was  passed  to  alter  and  enlarge 
of  former   acts,  and  to   render  the 
lit  aad  tlie  port  more  commodious  and  safe  ; 
tkich  ■  furlJier  extension  u'ttrm  was  granted 


for  thirty  years.  The  corporation  again  gave 
some  lands,  and  they  were  empowered  to  make 
two  additional  docks,  and  other  docks ;  with  li- 
berty to  rai^<e  tlie  sum  of  £120,000,  and  to  dou- 
ble the  former  tolls. 

I'nder  the  authority  of  these  various  acts  of 
parliament  the  several  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, and  It  h.is  been  found  that  each  suc- 
cessive improvement,  by  aflbrding  additional 
convenience  to  foreign  trade,  has  been  followed 
by  its  incrca-ie,  and  prepared  tlie  way  for  the 
further  exteniiion  of  this  excellent  system  of  ac- 
commodation. In  the  courae  of  the  last  century 
there  were  established  witliin  this  port  six  wet 
and  three  dry  docks,  and  five  graving  or  repair- 
ing docks,  independent  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  dock,  for  canal  purposes.  In  the  ten 
years,  endinj^  with  1808,  the  number  of  shipi 
that  entered  these  docks  was  48,497,  ton- 
nage 4,954,204;  and  the  dock  duties  received 
£yi?,566  ;  in  the  following  ten  years,  ending  in 
1818,  tlie  number  of  ships  was  60,200,  the 
tonnage  6,373,560,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
£666,438.  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Leith,  have  suc- 
cessfully emulated  this  example. 

In  1794  a  general  meeting  of  merchants  was 
convened,  to  consider  the  great  inconveniences 
of  the  port  of  London,  arising  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  river,  and  the  confined  extent  of  the 
legal  quays ;  when  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  best  mo<le  of  relief,  who  took 
into  cousideration  all  the  plans  which  had  been 
suggeste<l,  when  they  approved  of  the  plan  for 
making  vxt  docki  in  Wapping  with  wharfs  and 
warehouses  on  their  borders,  as  the  roost  effec- 
tual means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  the  port. 
Ill  consequence  of  this  determination,  Mr.  Daniel 
Alexander,  an  ingenious  architect  and  surveyor, 
who  was  conversant  with  operations  connected 
with  the  tide,  was  directed  to  make  a  survey,  and 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  fonnin;  docks  at 
vV'apping,  with  the  addition  of  a  cut  or  canal 
leading  to  them,  from   that  part  of  Blackwall 
where  the  present  East  India  docks   are  now 
si(u.ite<l,  and  a  lon^  line  where  the  West  India 
docks  have  been  since  constructed.    The  plan 
ami  estimates  were  laid  before  a  meeting  of  mer- 
chants, held  32d  December,  1795,  and  the  sum 
of  £8(X),0<X)  subscribed  towards  their  comple- 
tion in  a  few  hours.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to   make   application    to   parliament,  who  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  January  1706,  which  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  tlie  house  of 
commons,  who  were  directed  *  to  enquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  providing  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  the  increased  trade  and  shipping  of 
the  port  of  London.'    Tlie  project  of  the  mer- 
chants experienced  great  opposition  both   from 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  and  from 
private  intettsts ;  and  a  great  variety  of  plans 
and  projects  were  brought  forward  for  the  exten- 
sion of  llie  legal  quays  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  and  the  improvement  of  the  river  with 
or   without   docks.      At    length,    through    the 
great  exeitions   and    persereraoce   of  William 
Vuughan,  esq.  aasisUa  by  several  other  highly 
respectable   mercantile   characters,   the  various 
obstacles  to  the  plan  of  the  London  docks  were 
successively   overcome,  and   in   August,  1798, 
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tlie  9u>iscribers  (pive  notice,  that  in  the  ensiiinij 
session  of  parliament  they  meant  to  lenew  ilii>ir 
application  for  fortnin);  docks  at  Wapping.  In 
December  following  they  petitioned  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose.  A  few  days 
ftficr  a  petition  wan  presented  by  the  corporation 
of  l/ondon,  with  a  view  to  similar  objects,  by 
makini^  a  navigable  canal  or  passage  across 
Uie  Isle  of  Doi;s  from  Blackwall  to  Limehouse, 
piirchasinK  the  moorinif-chains  in  the  river, 
which  were  mostly  private  property,  and  ap- 
pointing harbour-masters  to  regulate  the  navi- 
gating and  mooring  of  vessels  in  the  port ;  they 
also  proposed  to  m^ke  wet-docks  in  some  part 
of  the  Isle  of  Docs  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
charge of  West  India  shipping.  Tlie  latter  part 
of  the  plan  had,  however,  been  taken  up  by  a 
number  of  West  India  merchants  and  plmilers, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  company  dis- 
tinct from  the  subscribers  to  the  I/ondon  docks, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  docks  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  West  India  trade  only,  cither  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  other  improvements 
projected  by  the  corporation.  The  genenil  con- 
Tiction  of  the  n'cpssity  of  some  measure  of  this 
kind  was  not  sufHcient  to  produce  a  union  of 
interests  in  favor  of  either  of  the  proposed  plans. 
At  length  the  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons made  a  report,  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  wet-docks  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  poit,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
both  at  Wapping  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  but  that 
the  latter  should  be  adopted  first.  Tlie  corpo- 
ration and  the  West  India  merchants  of  Loiidoa 
forming  a  junction,  the  act  for  making  the  West 
India  docks  passed  in  July,  1799.  In  the  next 
■ession,  on  the  30th  June,  1B00,  an  act  was 
1  passed  for  forming  the  docks  at  Wapping,  which 
F'Was  followi'd  by  other  acts  for  nmkinj;  docks  at 
Blackwall  for  the  East  India  trade. 

The  first  stone  of  these  last  docks  was  laid 
.n  March  IBUS,  and  the  first  ship  entered  them 
in  Aucust,  1806.  The  dimensions  of  the  dock 
for  unloading,  inwards,  are  1410  feet  in  length, 
and  560  feet  in  width,  containing  about  eighteen 
acres  ano  onc-eighili  :  tlie  dock  for  loading  out- 
wards, which  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Perry's  dock,  is 
780  feet  in  length,  and  520  feet  in  width,  con- 
taining nine  acres  and  one-fourth.  The  extent 
of  the  entrance  basin,  which  connects  them 
with  the  river,  is  two  acres  and  three-fourths; 
the  length  of  the  entrance  lock  210  feet;  the 
width  of  the  gates  foily-eight  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  the  depth  of  water  at  ordinary  spring-tides 
twenly-loiir  feet.  The  great  West  India  diKk 
is  420  yards  in  length,  and  230  yards  in  width, 
covering  an  area  of  twenty  acres.  A  basin  of 
throe  acres  nearly  connects  it  with  the  river. 
The  warehouses  are  most  noble  buildings :  the 
tobacco  warehouse  is  the  most  spacious  erection 
of  the  kind  in  tlie  woild ;  being  capable  of  con- 
taining 25,000  hogsheads  of  that  article,  and  the 
vaults  underneath  as  many  pipes  of  wine.  This 
single  building,  under  one  roof,  is  said  to  occupy 
upwards  of  four  acres  of  ground.  These  docks 
were  opened  in  February  1805. 

The  dry  docks  and  shps  of  his  majesty's 
yards  have  recently  added  to  their  other  improve- 
oients,  that   greatest  of  the  whole,   the  actual 


covering  or  tooting  in  of  mwls,!  |h 
seems  to  have  tieeii  long  sioca  vmA  t, 
Roofs  have  'leen  thus  constructed  nR] 
of  nineiy-five  feet  span,  withont  a  ta^ 
and  one  at  Chatham,  under  the  dirtcdo 
iteppings,  of  100  feet,  and  having  b  i 
width  of  150  feet 

The  wicket-gate  of  docks,  a  eooUna 
sorted  to  where  the  abutments  are  toe 
swinging  gates,  is  represented  beloa. 
the  plan ;  fig.  1  the  elevation.  It  a 
three  parts,  which,  when  opened,  an  > 
separalrly.and  is  the  most  simple,  tfaoi) 
means  the  most  effective,  r  onlhvanc*  ((( 
out  the  water. 

Fij.  I. 


We  also  give  beiow  a  liiagnm 
gates,  which  open  in  the  middle,  anil  IM 
part  against  each  wharf  or  side-wall  of 
sage,  leading  into  the  dock  or  basin.  1 
of  gate  is  made  with  sound  timber, 
iron,  of  great  strength,  and  the 
which  the  hinges  turn,  must  be  well 
the  abutments.  The  bottom  of  the 
of  the  gales,  must  be  also  perfectly  pi 
parallel,  to  prevent  leakage,  and  give  { 
their  opening  and  shutting.  'Hiis  ii 
aided  by  rollers  fixed  in  a  groove,  aiai  i 
means  of  a  small  capstern  on  each  pier, 
is  often  placed  a  foot  bridge  with  railing; 


In  docking  a  ship  formerly,  if  her  keel 
inspection  or  repair,  it  was  found  dm 
lilt  up  her  whole  immense  weight  off 
but  about  twenty  ye.irs  ago,  Mr.  S<|ipl 
Iriveil  a  very  simple  and  excellent  in 
by  which  twenty  men  will  suspend 
ship  in  the  navy,  or,  which  araoanto  M 
to  the  same  thing,  will  disengage  any 
that  may  be  n^quired  in  the  space 
three  minutes,  without  the  nccemtyofi 
her.    This  improvement  may  be 
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(bt  ked ;  W  the  wedge  Oa  which  the  keet 
baring  its  obtiue  angle  equal  to  170°,  and 
two  inclined  planes,  haring  each  an 
angle  of  o°.  Tne  wedge  is  of  iron  or 
•wood,  having  its  two  sides  lined  with  iron  ; 
ilined  planes  are  of  cast  iron.  A  few 
blows  00  the  two  sides  of  the  inclined 
I  will  disencage  them,  when  the  middle 
W  wedge  dropi. 

-Ymos,  in  the  navy,  are  magazines  of 
Mom,  and  timber  for  ship-building' ;  the 
riadl-yards  in  England  are  those  at  Chat- 
^^■Kford,   Pembroke,   Plymouth,    Ports- 
B^Bteemess,  and  Woolwich.     In  time  of 
i,  ships  of  war  are  laid  ap  in  these  docks,  in 
mrj;  those  of  the  first  rates  mostly  at  Chat- 
where,  and  at  other  yards,  they  receive, 
time  to  time,  such  repairs  as  are  necessary. 
)atham  dock-yard  consists  of  a  line  of  wall, 
tiling  j5U0  (efl  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
ay,  being  400  feet  in  width  at  the  upper, 
It  the  lower  end,  and  1000  feet  in  the  mid- 
Its  superficial  area  is  about  ninety  acres, 
ftonl    it  has   six   building-slips  of  different 
and  four  dry-docks.    At  the  southern  cx- 
tky  it  the  ropery,  hemp,    and  yarn  houses, 
JBg  and  general   storehouses,   1000    feet  in 
jh,  by  about  fifty  in  hreadtli ;  in  front  of  which, 
•long  the  wharf,  are  llie  anchor  racks,  nearly 
t  feel  long.      Next  to  ibes«  are  tlie  slios  and 
\t,  with   the   working  sheds   and  artificers' 
t  ia  tbe  rear,  an  etcelleot  smithery,  limber- 
t,  deii  and  iron  yard,  seasoning  sheds,  &c. 
Donunissioner's  house  and  garden  are  in  the 
A,  and,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  yard, 
iCceti'  bouses   and    gaid^ns.     Tlie   lower 
Ktb-MSt   part  is  occupial   by  mast-ponds, 
and    slips,   a'ore  boat-houses  and 
harf,  timber'i'irths,  and  uw-pits. 
Med»ay  luiins  the  principal  wvi- 
in  appertaining  to  this  yard ;   and  it 
10  shallow,  and  the  navigation  so 
',  that  vessels  are  obliged  to  take  in  their 
■od  piovisioiis  at  various  different  pomts 
ce  thai  often  delays  liiem  bete  much 
than  even  at  Dvptford. 
^     roved  saw-mill  of  Mr  Bninell, erected 
lo  be  equal  to  the  power  of 
and  one  hundred  sawyers ;  and  is 
supplying  the  dock-yards  of  Chatham 
with  alt  their  straight-sawn  tim- 
gTMlest  idTaotage  of  the  plan  is  its 
of  ibe  itaam-engine  to  the  manage- 
it  of  the  timber,  by  which 
•nd  upenie  of  a  vast   number   of 
nved.    SeeS«w-MiLL. 
ti>e  dock  and  rofie-yard  of  Chatham 
'  togMlier  about  iliO  men. 

yard  has  a  fimnt  or  wharf  wall  &cing 
of  about  1700  feet  in  leng^th,  the 
U)  of  tlie  yard  650  feet,  and  the  sii- 
about  thirty  acrei.  It  has  three 
Cur  ship*  of  the  line,  and  two  for  smaller 
M  the  face  next  the  nver,  with  a  basin, 
300  by  -no  feet.  Here  are  also 
one  of  them  a  double  dock, 
with  the  Thames.  The  proxi- 
Dock-yard  to  the  capital  is  a 
cocTehience,  and  it  became,  dunngthc  last 


war  the  general  magazine  of  stores  and  necessaries 
for  the  fleet,  whence  they  were  transmitted  as  oc- 
casion required  to  the  other  yards,  the  out-potli, 
and  foreign  stations. 

The  great  storehouse  is  a  large  quadrangular 
building  surrounding  a  square,  of  three  stories  ia 
height,  with  cellars  underneath,  for  pitch,  tar. 
rosin,Scc.  Its  lengthisabout'ilOfeet,  but  thesidei 
vary  in  width  from  forty-six  to  twenty-four  feet. 
Parallel  to  tlie  west  front  is  the  rigging-house 
and  sait-loft,  240  feet,  and  nearly  fifty  feet  wide, 
in  which  all  the  rigging  is  fitted  for  ships  and 
stowed  away.  On  the  eastern  side  is  the  pavi- 
lion, a  long  range  of  buildings,  in  which  the 
beds,  hammocks,  and  slop-clothing  are  kept,  and 
in  which  also  are  the  house-carpenters',  the  join- 
ers', and  wheelwrights'  shops.  This  range  is 
about  580  feet  long  by  twenty-six  feet  wide.  Other 
buildings  are  an  excellent  blacksmith's  shop, 
plumbers',  glaziers',  and  painters'  shops,  sea- 
soning-sheds, store-cabins,  saw-pits,  mast-house 
and  pond,  boat-houses,  mould-loft,  timber- 
births,  besides  houses  and  gardens,  coach-houses 
and  stabling,  for  the  oSicers.  The  number  of 
men  employed  here,  in  time  of  war,  was  about 
1500,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  shipwrights. 
There  were,  besides,  in  constant  employ,  eighteen 
or  twenty  teams,  of  four  horses  each.  Adjoining 
to  tlie  dock-yard  is  the  victualling-yard,  the  most 
complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
The  principal  luival  stores  kept  at  Ueplford  are 
small  cordage,  canvas  and  ship  sails,  hammocks, 
beds  and  hair  for  beds,  slops  and  marine  cloth- 
ing, and  anchors  under  tne  weight  of  about 
seventy-five  cwt, 

Pembroke  dock-yard  was  a  small  establisb- 
meot  for  the  building  of  vessels  undertaken  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  It  contains  an  area  of  sixty 
acres,  ascending  from  the  southern  shore  of 
Milford  Haven,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Pembroke.  Here  are  two  drynlocks  and 
twelve  building-slips  which  are  built  of  wood  on 
a  limestone  foundation.  There  have  never  been 
above  500  hands  employed  here. 

Plymouth  dock-yard  extends  along  the  shores 
of  Hamoaze,  in  a  circular  sweep  of  3500  feel, 
its  width  about  the  middle  being  1600,  and 
at  each  extremity  1000  feet.  Its  sunerficial  area 
is  about  ninety-six  acres.  In  the  front  towards 
the  harbour  are  two  dry-docks  for  ships  of  the 
first  rate,  a  double  dock  for  seventy-four  gun 
ships,  communicating  with  Uamoaze,  and  an- 
other dock  for  ships  of  the  line,  opening  into 
tlie  basin,  which  is  250  feet  long  by  180  feet 
wide.  'There  is  also  a  graving  dock  without 
gates,  and  a  canal  or  camber,  similar  to 
that  in  Portsmouth  yard,  for  the  admission  of 
vessels  bringing  stores.  This,  communicating 
with  the  boat-pond,  cuts  the  dock-yard  nearly 
into  two  parts.  Five  jetties  project  from  the  en- 
trances of  the  dry-docks  into  Hamoaze,  along 
side  of  which  ships  are  brought  to  be  undockeil. 
These  are  situated  between  the  centre  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  harbour  line.  tJn  the 
soulli  are  lliree  building-slips  for  the  larcestdaw 
of  ships,  and  two  for  smaller  vessels,  the  smithery, 
the  outer  mast-pond  and  mast-houses,  timber- 
births,  and  saw-pits.  Higher  up  on  this  end  is 
an  extensive   roast-pond  and  roast-locks,  witb 
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{>lank-housei  over  tbem ;  and  above  these  tliree 
leinp  magazines,  close  to  which  is  the  noble 
ropery  of  this  establishment,  consisting  of  two 
ranges  of  buildinifs,  one  the  laying-house,  the 
other  the  spinning-house,  each  beini;  1200  feet  in 
ieniith,  and  three  stories  high.  No  wood  has 
teen  used  in  (he  construction  of  the  rope^house, 
excepting  tlie  shingles  of  the  roof,  to  which  the 
slates  are  fastened.  All  the  rest  is  of  iron ;  so 
that  the  whole  building  is  considered  as  fire- 
proof. 

The  northern  part  of  the  yard,  besides  the 
docks  and  basin,  working  ihedt  and  artificers' 
shops,  contains  a  quadrangle  of  elegant  stone 
buildings,  the  longer  sides  being  about  450  feet, 
and  the  shorter  300  feet.  Within  are  also  two  new 
ranges  of  magaiincs,  built  principally  with  iron 
instead  of  wood.  The  upper  and  northern  part 
of  the  yard  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  handsome 
houses,  with  good  gardens,  for  the  commissioner 
and  principal  officers  of  the  yiird,  the  chapel, 
guiird-house,  pay-office,  stabling  for  tlie  officers 
and  teams,  and  a  fine  reservoir  of  fresh  water. 
Plymouth  is  an  excellent  rctiiting  yard,  and  em- 
ployed, during  the  war,  upwards  of  3000  hands 
of  various  descriptions.  Itcre,  as  at  Portsmouth, 
is  an  unconnected  victu.illing  establishment. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  \'I.  Pnrttmoulh  was 
the  only  dock-yard  lh;it  could  be  considered  as  a 
national  one ;  indeed  it  was  almost  the  only 
naval  station  in  England.  All  (he  ships  in 
tlie  public  service,  amounting  to  fifty-three  in 
number,  lay  in  this  port,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  two  of  which  lay  at  Deptford  and  one  at 
Woolwich.  Tlie  crews  belonging  to  these  ves- 
sels, including  soldiers,  marines,  and  gunners, 
did  not  anount  to  80U0  men ;  yet,  from  such 
beginning]  has  the  naval  po»*erof  England  risen 
to  a  height  unparalleled  in  history.  Edward, 
sensible  of  the  great  consequence  of  this  port  to 
the  fiiture  glory  of  his  kingdom,  augmented  its 
fortifications  bv  the  addition  of  two  strong  castles. 
But  Portsea  tias  the  advanuge  of  having  both 
the  dock-yard  and  gun-wharf  within  its  precincts. 

The  former  is  entered  from  the  town  by  a 
lolly  gateway,  after  passing  which  the  first  ob- 
jects Oiat  attract  attention,  are  tlie  porter's  resi- 
dence, the  mast-houses,  and  a  large  modem 
g:uard-house.  A  little  further  on  stands  Uie  pay- 
office  ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  royal  naval  academy, 
which  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  This 
building  is  furnished  wilh  every  requisite  ac- 
commodation for  naval  instruction,  and  has  an 
excellent  observatory  on  its  summit  llie  com- 
missioner's house  next  appears,  and  to  it  suc- 
cee<ls  an  immense  range  uf  store-houses,  to  the 
right  of  which  is  a  handsome  modern  chupel ; 
thence  a  visitor  is  genvrally  conducted  through 
the  anchor-wharf,  where  huiidreils  of  anchors  of 
rvery  si!e  and  description  are  piled  up  ready 
for  immediate  senice;  then  to  the  rope-house, 
a  spnnnus  pile  three  stories  high,  fihy-fuur  feet 
bro.id,  and  lOU-t  tcet  loin;.  Here  tlie  cables  are 
formed  with  immense  labor;  but  of  late  years 
the  operation  is  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
machinery.  The  operations  in  this  division  of 
Uie  yard  are  particularly  ingenious  and  highly 
interesting.  Leaving  ii,  and  passing  various 
■tore-houses,  stable*,  and  otlier  buildings,  and 


p.i«  iyu5i:css* 


many  vast  piles  of  iimber  for  th«  vrm^ 
yard,  a  sort  of  square  present!  UKlfttlitxi 
and  displays  in  its  centre  a  ststJ)eafW]^{2 
is   a  Koman   habit.     On   the  mm  adt  ^  (• 
square  is  a  row  of  handsome  bou»atnnfai 
for  the  residence  of  the  chief  offir<>rtJ''>(il 
and  on  the  north  and   aouih   < 
offices,  store-houses,  tec.     Pr. 
the  ne»t  impressins  olije<.t  (h  t    : 
tion  is  the  vast  building  i  ill-i  iv  n     -T. 
and,  on  entering  ii,  both  t'  •   '  ' 

founded    by  the  terrific  u- 

spread  throughout  this  \  i ^....   . 

of  the  anchors  which   are  here  wnj 
from  seventy  to  ninety  Ions  each. 

Approaching  nearer  the  Itarhoiir 
beholds,  in  time  of  war,  numerous 
the  stocks,  either  building  or  npur* 
jetty  heads,  with  the  basin*  and  oocfc^* 
in  order,  and,  with  the 
present  a  very  grand  an 

which  tlie  extraordinary  c.ii... . 

range  of  docks  greatly  coninbuteL    'W 
mense  works  are  all  peculiiirly  ntUpM^ 
respective  purposes,  and  while  th«  ship^ 
der  repair  are  kept  completely  dr/ ;  bii^ 
immeaiale  vicinity,  the  depth  of  wam 
cient  to   float  the  larnpst   vessels  in  tl» 
Many  other  parts  of  this  celebrated  ai 
particularly  tne  rigging  houses,  claim  Ike 
nation  of  the  cunous.     The  number  of 
employed    in  this  dock-yard   is  very 
varies  considerably.     In  time  of  peace 
fewer  than  2000  are  kept  at  consUnt 
diflerent  departments.   Herr,  as  at  ~ 
workmen  receive  sixpence  a  day  as  a 
lion  for  their  former  perquisite  of  chips. 

The  sea-wall  of  this  yard  extends  ' 
to  south  about  3800  feet,  and  has  a 
of  about  2000  feet.  The  area  enclosed  i* 
100  acres.  The  great  basin,  tRti>  vriiich 
four  fine  dry-docks,  is  380  feet  in  len^  b} 
and  contains  an  area  of  two  acres  and 
Here  are  two  docks,  at  the  ends,  opeiunf 
harbour;  the  whole  six  being  capaM«  w 
ing  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions.  Hssa  •■■ 
a  camber,  with  a  wharf-wall  on  each  tuic  (Mfal 
in  length,  and  of  sufficient  width  id  adaik  rf 
tmnsports  and  merchant-ships  bcianigg  iMiaV 
the  yard.  In  the  same  (ace  of  the  7«Ms««  Am* 
building-slips  capable  of  rrccrviM  Iha  l>flB 
ships;  a  small  one  forsloofM;  two  MiMM|t  slfi 
for  frigates  on  the  northern  bee  of  iW  fti,  ari 
a  smaller  slip  for  sloops.  Th«  raoE*  at  ttm^ 
houses  on  the  north-east  side,  aoil  tM  finpi^ 
house  and  sail-loft  on  the  sntiih-wcsl 
camber,  are   magnificent   liuildim^ 


^; 


hemp-houses  and  the  two  sea-store  house*  occv; 
a  line  of  building  which  exl«t)iU  8UU  fast.  Ili 
rope-house,  taning-house,  and  other  ay^aaAip* 
of  the  ropery,  are  on  the  same  aealc  IWla* 
sets  of  quadrangular  stote-homea,  said  lk>  *■ 
corresponding  buildinn,  with  tb*  ■CO'VMnf 
tiinber-biiths  and  taw-pits,  at  }im  haad  of  as 
dry-docks,  issuing  from  the  greait  I 
all  excellent.  Thr  smilhery  is  on  a  I 
and  close  by  is  an  uon-miU,  a  i  oyiMi  lil.  Mi  • 
copper  refinery,  at  which  is  rcnieMad  imi  mM 
all  the  old  coppar  which  is  laJkaa  b€m  ^l§t 
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here,  alfO,  are  cast  boltt,  gudgeoot, 

I  articles  of  copper  used  io  the  niry. 

•idber  of  ilieeU  manuf^clurol  in  one  year 

'  amounied  to  about  300,000,  weighing 

12.000  tons. 

Mood  Miut^s  are  at  tbe  liead  of  (lie  north 
*t  wtiich  every  article  of  turner^',  rabhit- 
:.,  It  made  for  the  use  of  the  nary.     The 
(Art  of  these  mills  is  the  nuchiiiery 
can;  blocks  conlrired  by  Mr.  Brunell.    See 
:le  BLOC(-MACiiisiF.iiT. 
ilhslandiDi;  that    etrery   precaution   that 
cJeritcd  IS  ukeo,  to  guard  against  the  de- 
tv«  elemeol  of  fire,  three  great  cooflagia- 
(•  xare  occurred  in  this  dock-yard  since  the 
X  T'dO.      The  fir.si,  which  appears  to  have 
aa^:cidcDtal,  broke  out  in  the  night  of  the 
af     July,  1761,  and  nigvd  for  a  long  time 
«ftrea<lfiil  fiiry.     The  nii:ht  had  been  ex- 
~  3r  lenpestuous ;  and  the  fire  was  attributed 
tttfcliung  striking  upon  the  hemp  store- 
Che  windows  of  which  had  been  left  open 
»%.     By  this  confiagTalion  many  liundrt^l 
o€  tar,  500  tons  of  cordage,  700  sails,  and 
tons  of  hemp,  were  totally  conturued.   The 
»«1  fire  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  27lh 
Itkly,  1770.  when  llie  damage  done  was  still 
er  ;  and  it  was  even  for  some  time  doubtful 
iier  any  part  of  the  yard  would  escape  de- 
t>on.      From  its  bunting  forth  at  different 
at  one  time,  and  various  other  circum- 
siupicions  were  entertained  of  its 
occasioned   intentionally,  but   the 
t  unable  to  discover  the  offenders.  Tlie 
lire   happened  on  the  7th  of  December, 
in  this  instance  was  undoubtedly  the 
.  as  the  incendiary  was  traced, 
i,  and  executed,  upon  incontes- 
I  proi-f,  aflrrwards  confinned  by  his  own  coii- 
The  real  name  »f  tliis  malefactor  was 
^itken  ;  but  the  appellation  by  whicli  he  is 
only  known  is  tliat  of  '  Jack  the  Painter.' 
I  10  have  acted  under  foreign  iu- 
previously  attempted  to  destroy 
iwulh  and  Bnslol,  but  failed  in 
,H,  though  he  excited  very  con- 
'<•  plans  were  laid  with  great 
ill ;  and,  in  order  the  mc>re 
',  icir  success  and  avoid  sun- 
ion,  he  had  invented   a  very  ingenious  ma- 
e,  which  he  contrived  to  lodge  among  the 
over  night,  and  setting  iire  to  it  left  it, 

I  passed  out  of  the  gales  in  the  morning  un- 

■Mii*^ed.  In  tbe  course  of  the  same  day  tlie 
tttr  broke  out,  as  it  luckily  happened,  several 
kotm  before  the  incendiary  had  purposed,  for, 
ka>l  is  not  begun  to  display  itself  till  after  (he  fall 
•f  Bi(hl,  the  di'sirutlioii  would  probably  have 
bcca  much  grciiter  than  it  was.  The  iinmcdiale 
••d  «i((<ctive  a«'"  •"' '■  "li- 1'  >»:.•  •n-n  to  check 
A*  progrcts  of  i  'lable  di- 

wctioo  of  tlic  » I ' '  .:e  to  the 

»0|>*-)iouir,  and  a  few  ailjnming  store-houses. 
Tl><  incendiary  immediately  ipiitli^  Portsmouth, 
btst  was  appichrndrd  aliout  two  months  after- 
s»anU,utd,  his  vill-iny  lipiriK  distinctly  traced,  he 
tmttttA   I'  of  the  law  on  the  7th  of 

Mafch,  I?;  [ireviously  made  all  the  re- 

|>antiaD  to  nit  coui.iry  in  his  posrer,  by  pointing 


out  some  eAectual  measure*  for  securing  the  dock- 
yards from  similar  attempts. 

Hortsmouth  dock-yard,  during  tbe  war,  em- 
ployed above  4000  woikmen,  of  whom  about 
tSOO  "-ere  shipwrights  and  caulkers ;  .iOO  joiners 
and  house-carpenters  ;  the  smiths  nearly  200 ;  the 
sawyers  250;  the  riggers  2(X);  other  laborers 
about  700 ;  and  the  ropers  350. 

Sheernets  dock-yard  is  situaied  on  the  island 
of  Sheppey,  on  a  point  of  land  composed  of  sand 
and  mud,  brought  from  the  sea  on  the  one  side 
and  down  the  Medway  on  the  other.  It  com- 
mands the  mouths  of  both  this  nver  and  the 
Thames.  Till  a  short  time  ago  this  was  a  very 
unhealthy  and  disagreeable  place,  and  as  a  dock- 
yard totally  destitute  of  convenience  or  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  premises  of  the  dock-yard, 
indeed,  divided  among  wharfs  and  buildings 
belonging  to  the  ordnance  department,  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  acres  of  ground.  It  bad  at  ihii 
period  only  two  small  inconvenient  docks  for 
frigates  or  small  vessels.  These  inconvenience* 
of  Sheemess  suggested  at  one  time  an  extensive 
project  for  a  new  naval  arsenal  at  Northfleet,  but 
a  committee  of  engineers  and  others  being  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  possibility  of  improviiy 
this  stition,  among  whom  were  Watt,  Uuddart, 
and  Jessop,  Uieir  plan  w.is  afterwards  examined, 
and  some  iropruvomeots  suggcste<l  in  it  by  Mr. 
Rennie.  Tlie  first  stone  of  a  new  establishment 
was  laid  on  the  19th  of  August,  1814.  This  plan 
embraced  the  addition  of  nineteen  acrei  to  the 
area  of  the  dock-yard,  on  tbe  west  shore  of  the 
.Medway  ;  the  construction  of  a  wet-dock  or  basin 
520  feet  long  by  300  fleet  in  width,  entered  by  a 
lock  from  the  Medway ;  the  erection  of  three  dry- 
docks  on  the  east  side  of  this  basin ;  the  enclo- 
sure of  Major's  manh,  as  a  further  addition  of 
ten  to  twelve  acres  of  area;  and  the  construction 
of  store  and  mast  house*,  mast-poods,  a  smithery, 
governor's  and  officers'  bouses,  as  at  the  other 
royal  yards.  Tbe  whole  area  of  the  new  yard  is 
about  fif^  acres. 

We  coiue,  lastly,  (o  the  most  ancient  of  our 
dock-yards,  that  at  Woolwich.  This  occupies  a 
fronlaKe  to  the  Thames  33(X)  feet;  the  breadth 
extends  irregularly  from  250  to  750  feet:  the 
whole  enclosed  area  being  about  thirty-six  acres. 
It  has  hrc  slips,  which  open  into  the  river,  three 
of  which  are  for  ships  of  the  line,  one  for  frigate*, 
and  one  for  small  vessels.  It  has  likewise  three 
dry-docks,  one  double  and  one  simple  dock  ; 
all  of  these  are  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the 
line. 

Woolwich  yard  has  produced  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  ships  in  the  navy,  and  is  chiefly 
important  as  a  building  yard  ;  but  of  late  years 
the  increasing  shallowness  of  the  river,  and  the 
immense  accumulation  of  mud,  which  is  often 
found  in  a  few  weeks  lo  block  up  all  the  entrances 
into  the  docks  and  slips,  has  much  injured  it.  In 
the  F.ighth  Report  of  ihe  Select  Commiitee  on 
Finance  (1fll8)  it  is  stated,  that  '  the  wharf  wall 
at  Woolwich,  owing  lo  the  action  of  the  tide  on 
the  foundation,  is  in  a  falling  state,  and  in  danger 
of  being  swept  into  the  nver,  it  being  secured 
only  in  a  temporary  mannrr,  and  ret^uinni;  to  be 
immediately  rebuilt  lo  a  direction  that  will  pre- 
serve it  from  similar  injury  hereaAer.'     This  n- 
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commendation  has  been  acted  upon ;  but  the  works 
are  as  yet,  we  believe,  incomplete. 

The  new  mast-houses  and  mast-slip,  the  nRW 
mast-ponds,  and  the  housps  here  for  stowing 
yards,  topmasts,  Sec,  with  the  locks  under  them, 
are  all  excellent.  The  timber  births  are  also  welt 
arranged,  and  the  addition  lately  made  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  yard  will  allow  the 
stacking  and  classing  of  several  thousand  loads 
of  timber. 

Tlie  present  situation  of  the  ropery,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  yard,  is  very  inconvenient:  but  it 
is  of  (rood  dimensions,  being  180  fathoms  lon>;, 
and  having  store  room  for  4000  tons  of  hemp 
and  6000  barrels  of  pitch  and  tar.  The  process 
of  tarring,  or  passing  the  yarns  through  healed 
Ur,  and  then  drawing  tliem  through  apertnres 
in  an  iron  plate,  is  here  performed  by  four 
horses.  The  laying  of  a  cable  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  inches  is  performed  by  the  labor 
of  170  or  180  men,  and  requires  upwards  of  an 
hour  of  the  most  severe  exertion  of  strength, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  stationed 
at  the  cranks.  Woolwich  dock-yard  is  pretty 
complete  in  its  work-shops,  store-cabins,  offices 
fat  the  clerks,  houses  and  gardens  for  the  com- 
missioner and  principal  officers.  The  number 
of  men  employed  during  the  war  amounted  to 
about  1800,  of  whom  nearly  1100  were  ship- 
wrights and  artificers.  The  spinmirs,  knillers, 
layers,  laborers,  8tc.,  in  the  ropery,  were  aljout 
260.  Upwanis  of  twenty  teams  of  horses  were 
also  employed  here  daily. 

Henry  Vtll.  first  established  a  royal  dock- 
yard at  Woolwich ;  where  it  appears  that  the 
Harry  Grace  de  [)ieu,  of  lOOO  tons,  was  built 
in  1512.  This  ship  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
length  128  feet,  and  in  breadth  forty-eight  feet: 
she  bad  three  flush  decks,  a  forecastle,  h.-itf-<ieck, 
quarter-deck,  and  round-house,  and  carried  176 
pieces  of  ordnance  :  she  had  eleven  anchors,  the 
largest  of  which  weighed  440<)lbs.  M.  Dupin, 
who  regarded  alloureslabtiahments  with  the  eye 
both  of  a  man  of  science  and  of  a  jeiilous  rival, 
s:iys  of  our  present  ship-building:  *  The  English 
ships  of  wa',  with  all  the  improvements  which 
we  have  just  made  known,  are  superior  to  French 
ships  of  war,  Ist.  As  fabrics  that  are  solid,  du- 
rable, and,  as  preserving  their  form,  nearly  un- 
changeable;  2d.  As  military  machines,  without 
any  weak  points,  being  capable,  within  the  same 
apace,  to  discharge  a  mass  of  lire  much  more 
considerable ;  and  nevertheless  to  exercise  more 
at  case  this  accumulated  artillery  ;  3d.  As  habit- 
able fabrics.  They  have  banished  from  these 
ships  of  war  the  fantastical  mixture  of  mean  and 
highly  finished  oniamenls,  of  a  species  of  deco- 
ration more  suited  for  dwelling  houses,  and  fit 
only  to  degrade  the  austere  beauties  of  naval 
arcfiileclure.  They  have  banished  all  those  re- 
finements of  bad  taste;  refinement!  which  always 
produced  a  most  miserable  effect,  which,  never- 
theless, giving  to  the  exterior  an  air  of  luxury 
and  magnificence,  encourage  naval  officers  lo 
expend  in  the  interior  a  still  greater  degree  of 
luxury;  in  short,  which  pervert  from  its  purpose 
a  floating  fortress,hy  changing  it  into  a  furnished 
hotel,  supported  at  a  great  rxpense  to  the  nation.' 
torn.  1.  p.  ItU. 


The  officers  of  an  establisbed  iioci-ju4  a^ 
1.  The  commissioner.  S.  The  maateriltate. 
3.  The  master  shipwright.  4.  The  rlok  id  tl' 
check.  5.  The  store-keeper.  6.  The  clot 
the  survey ;  to  which  have  recently 
the  subordinate  officers  of  limher-i 
the  master  measurer.  There  are  besides 
assistants  to  the  master  attendant  and 
shipwright,  foremen,  sub-measuren,  qoamra^ 
and  converters,  surgeon,  chaplain,  boaip*a^ 
warden,  &c.  The  establishment  at  Piiiliiiit. 
which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  otfaen,  ■» 
sisted,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of — 

1.  The  commissioner,  having  a  ititn  4 
f  I  100  a  year  (all  others  £lOOO);  three  i^ 
with  salaries  from  £400  to  £120. 

2.  Two  masters  attendant,  one  at  £iSO,  As 
other  at  £500  a  year;  one  clerk  to  both. 

3.  Master  shipwright,  £720  a  year  ;  6m 
cleiks  from  £300  to  £l20. 

4.  Clerk  of  the  check,  salary  £600;  ii|ll 
clerks  from  £400  to  £80. 

5.  Storekeeper,  salary  £600  a  year;  tmtn 
clerks  from  £400  to  £80. 

6.  Clerk  of  the  survey,  £300 ;  ci^  (Mi 
from  £400  to  £80. 

7.  Clerk  of  the  rope-yard,  £350 ;  one  cU. 

8.  Engineer  and  mechanist,   £600  (at 
mouth  only),  with  a  draughtsman  ;  one  dot. 

9.  Timber-master,  salary  £500; 
from  £250  to  £80. 

10.  Three  assistants  to  the  muter 
at  £220  each;  one  assistant  to  the  limber-aUi^ 
£200 ;  three  assistants  to  the  master  shipvn^ 
£400  each. 

11.  The  master-measurer,  £350  ay«0;a 
clfrks  from  £^00  lo  £80. 

12.  Thirty-five   foremen,  from  £530  k 
each. 

13.  Sub-measurers,  quartermen,  and 
ters,  from  £  1 80  to  £  160  each. 

14.  The  master  mast-maker,  sail-ruker, 
builder,  joiner,  house  carpenter, 
smith,  rope-maker,  rigger,  painter  (wood-oi^ 
metal-mills,  mill-wnght,  at  Portsmouth  aij), 
with  salaries  each,  from  £260  lo  £200  a  tot. 

1 5.  Twenty-two  cabin-keepers  trom  llW  ■ 
£60  each. 

16.  A  surgeon,  £500;  assistant,  £300. 

17.  Chaplain,  £500. 

18.  Boatswain,  £250. 

19.  Warden  of  the  gate,  £200. 
Watchmen,  warders,  and  rounder). 

The  total  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  ts  6e 
above  mentioned  officers  in   the  year  IBlT,  » 
Portsmouth  yard  alone,  was  £'•"  "'■■- 
motet  of  the  Ordimiri/  of  the  .N 

According  to  the  above  estiii  1 
of  the  principal  3f  these  establishments  mill' 
were  as  follow : 


Deptford  dock-yard 

.    £27,582     0 

Woolwich     ditto     . 

«.440  11 

Chatham       ditto     . 

'1 

Sheemess      ditto     . 

r 

Portsmouth  ditto     . 

0'J,Oy9      J 

Plymouth     ditto    . 

45.«99  U 

See  Natt. 

DOCKU.M,  a  town 

of 

the   NetheriMd 

Ilk 

Fricsland,  seated  at  the 

mouth  of  a  cual  i 

2k 

DOCTOR. 


3RI 


."N       Fr.  docteitr  ;  Sp. 
I  and     Port,    dotor  ; 


{high  wmter  brinirt  up  larcc  vrMcls.     It  has  a 

haibour,  l>uiU  m  124»,  liy  L'bbo,  duke  of 

The  town  is  Terv  well  built,  and  for- 

>  by  imropuls  aiid  bastions.     Il  is  ten  miles 

of  Lemrden,  and  ihirty-ihree  west  of 

Populauon  3100.    I'he  trade  is  in  salt, 

F,  and  butler. 

)R,  n.i.  8c  V.  a. 
:'tor*l,  udj. 

I'TORtLLY,  orfr.  Mtal.  Juttort ;    Lai. 

[Doc'TOitATr,  n.1.  idocfor,  from  doctu, 

|l)oc'Toiu<nip.  'to  leach.     See  Do- 

]{e  «rho  teaches  in  any  faculty ;  hence, 

I  who  has  taken  a  high  degree  in  the  learned 

fesiions,  and  is  an  able  or  skilful  man,  gene- 

The  Terb  is  a  low  word  derived  from  ihe 

m.     Doctorate  and  doclorship  are  ihe  degree 

^  rank  of  a  doctor. 

lAad  prophetia  and  ioclwtru  wervn  la  the  chmrhe 
a«  u  ADiiochc.  WMf.     Dalu.  13. 

No  womaa  bad  It,  bat  a  civil  dociart 
Who  did  rcfa««  ti>ra«  tlioiuaod  ducmts  of  tor, 
Aad  btgftd  the  ring. 

Shidupeart.     Merchant  of  Yenict, 

if  mrdicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  deatb 
"\  aclia  the  doctor  too.  Id.      Cym6e/ine, 

gisg  handi  withoat  chanpag  mcuares,  as  if 
Idbmakard  in   a  dfopty  should  change  Wi  doctori, 
\  mat  hi*  diet.  SaviUe. 

)  physicians  resorted  to  him  to  lottrh  his  poise, 
— rider  of  his  disease  doctoraiijf  at  tbrir  depart- 

HaknciU. 

IVsoas  a  scholar  be  became  a  fellow,  and  tbro  the 

t  of  the  college,  after  he  bad  received  all  the 

and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  ditctor. 

ClarrndtiH. 
I  tahile  dociaft  scriptures  made  their  pcide, 
,  tike  cocks,  struck  oat  each  other's  eyes. 

Dcn/iam, 
To  'poihecanc*  let  the  learned  prescribe, 
B  may  die  wiihoot  a  double  bribo  \ 
I  bat  under  their  luperior*  kill, 

I  first  have  signed  ilie  bloody  bill. 

Drydim, 
I  that  can  c«n  by  recreation,  and  make  pleasure 
iTaUde  ol  health,  is  a  doctor  st  it  in  good  earnest 

CaUirr. 

I  (rath,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  thofo  who  recovered, 
I  shrir  lives  lo  the  strength  of  nature  and  a  good 
whila   Sttch   one   happened    to  be  the 
.Siri/r. 

V  thank  you,  my  dear  Lord,  fur  your  congratulations 
0m  my  advancement  Co  the  doetumte ;  though  1  doubt 
it  will  seem  a  little  incongruous  in  me  to  combat  the 
scarlet  whore  ia  hrr  own  vcstmenta.  Bp.  Hwd, 

CToa,  At^amoXoc,  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a 

alar  officer  appointi-d  lo  interpret  part  of 

Scriptures :  he  who  interprets  llie  gospels  is 

^  doctor  of  the  gospeU ;  he  who  interprets 

.  Pwl's  epistles  iltKtor  of  the  apostle ;  he  who 

imrrpilti  the  psalms  doctor  of  the  psalter. 

DocTOt  is  also  an  appellation  adjoined  lo  aevC' 
nl  ipceiftc  epithets,  expressing  tlie  merit  of  some 
of  IIm  Mhtxilmen :  thus,  Alexander  Hales  is  called 
tiM  irrtfragable  doctor;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
■mrlir  doctor;  St.  Oonaventure,  the  seraphic 
Joto  Duns  Scolus,  tlie  subtle  doctor; 


Raimond  LuUy,  tlie  illuminated  doctor;  Roger 
Bacon,  the  admirable  doctor,  dec. 

DociOR  OF  THE  Cui'Rcu,  a  title  given  lo  cer- 
tain fathers  whose  doctrines  and  opinions  have 
been  the  most  gef>erally  followed  and  authorised. 
Of  tliese  there  are  four  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
three  of  the  Latm.  I'he  first  are  St  Athanasius, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Naiianzen,  and  St.  Cliry- 
soslom.  The  latter  are  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augu.sline, 
and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  the  Roman  breviary 
there  is  a  particular  office  for  the  doctors.  It 
only  differs  from  tliat  of  the  confessors,  by  the 
anthem  of  the  Magnihcat,  and  the  lessons. 

Doctor  of  the  Law,  a  title  of  honor  among 
Ihe  Jews.  The  investiture  of  this  order  was 
performed  by  putting  a  key  and  table  book  in 
their  hands;  which  is  what  some  authors  imagine 
our  Saviour  alluded  to,  when,  speaking  of  the 
dtKtors  of  the  law  (Luke  xi.  52),  he  says,  *  Woe 
untu  you  doctors  of  the  law,  for  you  have  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge :  you  entered  not  in 
yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  you 
hindered.' 

The  establishment  of  the  doctorate,  such  as 
now  in  use  among  us,  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 
Irnerius,  who  himself  drew  up  the  formulary. 
The  fiist  ceremony  of  this  kind  was  perfunned 
at  Bulogna,  in  the  person  of  Bulganis,  who  be- 
gan to  profess  the  Roman  law,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion was  solemnly  promoted  to  the  doctorate, 
i.  e.  installed  juris  utriusque  doctor.  But  the 
custom  was  soon  transferred  from  the  faculty  of 
law  to  that  of  theology ;  the  6rst  instance  whereof 
was  given  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  Peter 
Lombard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Portree,  the  two 
chief  divines  of  those  days,  were  created  doctors 
in  theology,  sacra  thcologiae  doctores.  Spelman 
t4ikes  the  title  of  doctor  not  to  have  commenced 
till  after  the  publication  of  Lombard's  sentences, 
about  U40,  and  affirms,  that  such  as  explained 
that  work  to  their  scholars  were  the  hrst  IDat  had 
the  appellation  of  doctors.  Others  go  much 
higher,  and  hold  Bede  to  have  been  the  first 
doctor  at  Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverly  at 
Oxford,  which  last  died  A.  D.  721.  But  Spel- 
man will  not  allow  doctor  to  have  been  the 
name  of  any  title  or  degree  in  England,  till  the 
reign  of  king  John,  about  1207.  By  stat.  37, 
Men.  VIII.  c.  17,  sect.  4,  a  doctor  of  the  civil 
law  may  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
though  a  layman. 

To  pass  D.  D.  al  Oxford,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  candidate  to  have  been  four  years  bachelor 
of  divinity.  For  LL.  1).  lie  must  have  teen 
seven  years  in  the  university ;  to  commence 
LL.B.  five  years,  afler  which  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted doctor.  Otherwise,  in  three  years  after 
Uking  the  degree  of  M.A  ,  he  may  take  the  de- 
cree of  LL.  B.,  and  in  four  years  more  that  o, 
LL.  D.,  which  method  and  time  arc  likewise  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  D.  At  Cam- 
bridge, to  Uke  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  it  is  reauisite 
that  the  candidate  have  been  seven  years  B.  D., 
though  in  several  of  tlie  colleges  the  taking  of  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  dispensed  with,  and  they 
may  go  out  per  saltum.  To  commence  LL.  D. 
the  candidate  must  have  been  five  years  LL.  B., 
or  seven  M.A.  To  pais  M.  L).  he  must  haT<! 
been  five  yean  B.  D.,  or  seven  yean  M.  A. 
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DOCTRINE,  n. I.  ■%     Fr.d«-/n«e;  lul. 

Doc'thinal,  orf;.  8c  n.j.  >Span.     and     Port. 

Doc'trinally,  orfv.  Jikitlrittn;  Lat.  lioc- 
trina,  from  doceo,  iloctm,  lo  teach.  See  IlociLt. 
Principles  or  propositions  tauv;lit;  tlie  act  of 
teachini; :  doctrinal  has  been  formerly  ased 
synonymously.  As  ati  adjective  it  siKiiitiet 
relaUni;  to,  or  containing  doctrine ;  and  doctri- 
ually  IS  tile  corresponding  adverb. 

Wliicbe  tluai;u  wo  tpfkrn  nUn  not  in  wile  wordii 
of  manay's  wisdom,  hut  to  the  doctrint  of  the  ipyryc, 
and  ni&kea  a  likoeue  of  spyritual  thingiii  to  ^oo4tli 
(Dca.  Widif.     1  Cor.  ti. 

Be  Mid  nnlo  tbem  ia  hit  dwrriiM. 

Mark  iv. 

1\a  make  new  articles  of  faith  and  dvdrmr,  no  man 
thinketh  il  lawful :  new  laws  of  govemmenlf  what 
charch  or  cominonwealth  is  there  which  maketh  not, 
either  at  one  time  or  other  ?  Hooker. 

What  special  properly  or  qoality  is  that,  which, 
b«iof  oo  where  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
gflb^al  tn  save  »ou1b,  and  leavetli  all  other  t^ocrrtnaZ 
nwaas  besides  dt^stitotc  of  viul  eflicacy  f  Id, 

Uumility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  nona  practise,  and 
yet  every  body  is  content  to  bear.  The  master 
thinks  it  good  docrnM  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the  laity.  Setden. 

Not  such  as  assent  lo  every  word  in  scripture,  can 
be  said  in  doetrmala  lo  deny  Christ.  Sumth, 

Scrtpturo  accnrnmodates  ilscif  to  common  opinions, 
and  employs  ibo  usual  forms  of  speech,  without 
delivering  any  thing  doelrinoUg  concerning  tbeso 
poinu.  Any. 

Ye  are  the  sons  of  clergy,  who  bring  all  their  dix- 
Irma  fairly  to  the  light,  and  invite  men  with  freedom 
to  examine  them.  Alterbury. 

That  great  principla  in  nalnral  (ihiloanphy  is  the 
dwfrni*  of  graviuiion,  or  mutual  tendency  of  bodies 
toward  esch  other. 

Wattt't  lmprup0mtni  of  (As  Mnui. 

Spirits  and  doctrinm  therefore  may  be  considert<ri, 
the  laitrr  word  as  rsplmatory  of  the  former  :  and 
error  sometimes  signifying  idolatry,  erroneous  div- 
Irma  may  comprehend  idolatrous,  as  well  as  f^lse 
ioetrine*.  Bp.  ffewlim. 

DOCUMENT,  ft.  ».  )      Fr.  document;   Iinl. 

Document'ai,  adj.  J  Span,  and  Port,  docu- 
mtnto;  Lat.  diKumenlum,  from  docto,  docvi,  to 
leach.  Tlie  thing  taught :  precept ;  instruction. 
Hence  wntten  evidence  in  law. 

It  is  a  most  neeeuary  instruction  and  ditcmment  for 
them,  that  as  their  majesty  made  them  dispensators 
of  her  favour,  so  it  behoveth  them  to  shew  themselves 
equal  distributors.  Bmctm. 

It  is  not  unnecessary  to  digest  the  (^dcwm^nd  of 
cracking  authors  into  several  classes. 

Harvnf  on  Cimmmupiion. 

Gentle  insinuatiims  pierce,  as  oil  is  the  most  penr. 
trating  of  all  liquors  ;  but  in  magisterial  dacwmen/i  men 
think  ihemtelves  attached,  and  stand  upon  their  guard. 
Ooeenunent  of  iHm  Tangve. 

hrtnm  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a 
heap  or  multitude  of  docw  r  U  or  ideas  at  one  lime. 

WalU. 

DOD  (John),  a  puintan  divine,  was  bom  at 
Sholledge  in  Cheshire,  in  IS*?.  He  became 
fellow  of  Jau*  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a]^ 


pointed  minister  of  Itanwell,  ta 
v»hence  be  removed  to  Fenny 
lo  Cannons  Aihby,  in  Northampii 
1624  he  was  presented  lo  the  lisisf  4 
ley,  in  ihe  same  county,  where  he  ditila 
He  wrote,  1.  An  Rxposittoa  of  ilitCsai 
menu,  4to.,  which  work  procured  !•■  Al 
of  llic  Dccalo^ist;  2.  An  ExpotitMmgfti 
of  Proverbs,  4to. 

DODART  {Denis\  a  regent  of  A;  Sn 
medicine  at  Paris,  was  bom  in  i 
lie  had  an  exquisite  taste  for  m.. 
was  in  high  esteem  al  court  as  a  pi;)i.iu6 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciexti. 
wrote  Memoires  pour  serrit  a  I'HIlM 
Plantes;  and  a  curious  work,  entilledlb 
Statica  Gallica.  He  died  in  170T.  Bi 
Claude  John  Bapliste  Dodart,  became  |k) 
to  Louis  XV.,  and  died  in  1730. 

DODARTIA,  in  bouny,  a  geawtf 
giospermia order,  and  didynamia  clail<f| 
natural  order  fortieth,  personate:  csl.<|^ 
dcntated :  con.  under  lip  twice  is  )«| 
upper:  CAPS,  bilocular  and  globoM.  Sfed 
natives  of  Palestine. 

DOUBROOK,  a  market  town  andpJ 
Devonshire,  tiAeen  miles  south-west  froj 
mouth,  and  207  \V..S.\V'.  from  LooIm 
noted  as  being  the  first  place  where  wtiitt 
brewed,  of  which  the  rector  claims  tvte 
lieu  thereof  receives  10<f.  from  (Mia 
Market,  third  Wednesday  in  every  ntoolj 

DODD  (Charles),  a  Roman  calhafii 
al  Harvington  in  Worcestershire,  where 
in  1745.  He  wiote  The  Church  Hi 
Engliind,  3  vols,  folio,  printed  at 
1737  to  1742. 

DoDB,  (Dr.  William),  an  unl 
glish  divine,  bom  in  1739.  He  «■ 
1745,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  iKe  uan 
Cambridge.  In  1740  or  1750  he  lodt  A 
of  B.  A.  with  considerulile  lionor.  La* 
university,  he  married  in  1751 
deacon  the  same  year ;  pnest  in  1 
became  a  celebrated  preacher.  H' 
ment  was  the  lectureship  of  Wot-f 
1754  he  was  also  chosen  lecturer  of  St 
Hart-Street;  and  in  1757  took  tiM  < 
M..\.  at  Cambridge.  On  tlie  estabia 
the  Magdalen  Hospital  in  175«,  hewa 
ous  supporter  of  tlmt  oliarity,  aitd  ««aa 
came  preacher  at  Ihe  chapel.  By  th*  l 
of  bishop  Squire,  he,  in  1663,  obcaiM 
bend  of  Brecon,  and,  by  il»e  inteT««|  of 
friends,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Ml 
lams ;  soon  after  which  he 
education  of  the  earl  of  Cbi 
he  went  lo  Cambridge  and 
LL.  0.  Impatient  for  further  nj 
adopted   measures  which  rventui 

tn  his  rum.    On  the  liviugof  St.  Gi 

Square,  becoming  vacant,  be  wretlT* 
moiis  letter  to  the  lord  cbaiiMUor'a  Mi 
3000  gummas  if  by '  rr  iwietwiuLt  ui__ 
lo  il.  This  being  traced  to  liko,  com 
immediately  made  to  tba  kilM,  aaJl 
was  dismissed  with  diayracckoai  ki 
chaplain.     From  tins  period  b«  ti««|| 

.:„J  .    ,„j    lii^  — -tTipun, 


rcn    lui 


if  not  detoised ; 
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I^-cio: 


Snat 


:,  he  became  invoUed  in  difficulties,  which 

'  him  to  fore^e  a  bond  from  his  late  pupil 

CW»l«field,  February  4lh,  1777,  for  £4200, 

b*  actually  rectired  ;  but,  being  d-tecled, 

tned  at  the  Old  Bailfv,  found  guilty,  and 

•enteoce   of  deaih.      Notwithslaodini; 

and,  we  believe,  unprecedented  appli- 

for  mercy,  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 

97lh,  1777.     Dr.  Dodd  was  a  voluminous 

and  cOBipilcr.     He  published  a  Commen- 

Mi   Ike   Bible,   3   vols,   folio;  Sermons  to 

Men,   3    vols.    1'2mo. ;    Reflectiotis   on 

|}mo. ;  The  Visitor,  a  periodical  paper, 

•ota.  13mo. ;   Sermons   on  the  Miracles  and 

•4  vols.  Rvo.;  Several  Poems  and  Mis- 

Hieces ;  and  lastly,  be  left  for  tlie  press 

n  Prison. 

:.dpb),  a  civil  engineer,  the  original 

ul  a  tunnel  under  the   Thames,  and 

Mber  public  works  of  importance.     In 

ti«  published  an  Account  of  the  principal 

•  in  the  known  VN'oild,  with  Uetiections  on 

t  t'lility  of  Canals,     la   1798,  he  laid 

ibt  pubUc  his  plan  for  a  tunnel  under  the 

which  was  approved  by  government; 

scheme  was  ahiodoned  soon    after  its 

ic*iumt.     He  had  also  a  share  in  the  iin- 

vmiiii  of  iteam  vessels ;  and  the  first  impetus 

Kherae  for  navigating  by  steam  in  England 

•a  by  a  patent  which  ha  obtained  for  a 

on    (he   Thames,    from    London    to 

,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  into 

«  afterwards  navigated,  in  a  steam- 

nd  ilie  coiuts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

a(  Chrltenham,  in  April,  1832. 

I>'I  lEK,  n.  i.  is  V.  a.  )         According     to 

u  i<>K»i>,  n/f/.  ^Skinner  from  Dut. 

11,   lo  shoot  up ;  but  Mr.  Thomson  says, 

Goth,    i^atufi ;    Tent,   lodter,   tlie    slayer, 

injurious   to  corn  and  flax.     A  plant. 

eiiract  from  Hill.     The  verb  is  derived 

iKiun.   Doddered  is  overspread ;  dodder, 

icies. 

©RIDGF.  fPhilip>,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
minuter,  born  in  London,  1702. 
pleted  (he  study  of  ttie  classics,  he 
io  1719,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
John  JenninKS,  who  kept  an  academy  at 
Itsbworth  in  l.eiccster<hirv.  lie  was  first  settled 
at  •  rainiMer  at  Kibworth,  where  he  preached  lo 
t  »  •■Mil  congregation  of  the  Independent  persua- 
^  lieo  ;  but, on  Mr.Jennings's  death,  succeeded  to 
Ac  cmre  uf  his  academy ;  and  soon  after  was 
llMMn  minister  by  a  large  congregation  at  Nor- 
daatplon,  to  which  he  removed,  and  where  the 
"*  ■■■fcei  of  hi>  |mpils  increased.  He  instructed 
with  the  freedom  and  tenderness  of  a  father; 
I  i>««cr  dtuied  that  tliey  should  blindly  follow 
^^^^  awttimenli.  He  checked  every  appearance  of 
^Hl|HfT  md  uncharitableness.  Yet  while  thus 
W^flbni  lo  the  opinions  of  others,  he  refused  a 
•Ujf  htaimtae  offer  of  patronage  made  him  by 
Ihc  d^tbtm  of  Bedford,  on  condition  of  entering 
Ae  chvrrit  of  Englarwl.  He  died  at  Lisbon, 
vltalifT  lie  went  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in 
iTSl .  He  wrote,  I .  Free  Thoughts  on  the  most 
ppetebto  mean*  of  levivinj;  the  Dissenting  In- 
;  1.  The  Ijfc  of  Colonel  James  Gartliaer ; 
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3.  Sermons  on  the  Education  of  Children ;  4. 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul ; 
5.  The  Family  Expositor,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Sec; 
of  which  several  of  the  prelates  of  the  church 
have  spoken  highly.  Among  others,  the  late 
bishop  of  Durham  observes: — 'In  reading  the 
New  Testament,  I  recommend  Doddndge's 
Family  Expositor,  as  an  impartial  interpreter, 
and  faithful  monitor.  Other  expositions  and 
commentaries  might  be  mentioned  greatly  to  the 
honor  of  their  respective  authors,  for  their 
several  excellencies ;  such  as,  elegance  of  com- 
position, acuteness  of  illustration,  and  copious- 
ness of  erudiUon  :  but  I  know  of  no  expositor, 
who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Dodaridge; 
whether  you  regard  the  solidity  of  his  veraion, 
the  fulness  and  perspicuity  of  his  composition, 
tlie  utility  of  his  general  and  historical  informa- 
tion, the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments, 
or,  lastly,  the  piety  and  pastoral  earnestness  of 
his  moral  and  religious  applications.'  Since 
the  author's  dejth  a  volume  of  his  Hymns  has 
been  published,  and  his  Theological  Lectures. 
Several  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
Dutch,  German,  and  French. 

DOD  E'C AGON,  n.  >.  ^tOtta  and  ymna. 
A  figure  of  twelve  sides 

E)oDEC»GON,  a  regular  polygon  of  twelve 
equal  tides  and  angles.  If  the  side  of  a  dode- 
cagon be   1,  its  area  will  be  equal  to  3  times  Oie 

Uo.of  7S"'=3  X  2  +  ^/3=I1196I524  nearly; 
and,  the  areas  of  plane  figures  being  as  the 
squares  of  their  sides,  therefore  11-1961524  mul- 
tiplied by  the  square  of  the  side  of  aoy  dodecagon, 
will  give  its  area. 

DODECAGYNIA;  from  Jwjico,  twelve,  and 
ytfvi),  a  woman;  the  fifth  order  in  the  class  dode- 
candria;  consisting  of  plants,  which,  along  with 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  class,  have 
twelve  female  organ*.     See  Botany. 

DODECAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the 
Platonic  bodies,  or  regular  solids,  contained  under 
twelve  equal  and  regular  pentagons. 

DODECANDRIA ;  from  ii^ua,  twelve,  and 
a>i|p,  a  man ;  the  eleventh  class  in  Linnsus's 
sexual  system,  consisting  of  plants  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  that  have  twelve  male  organs. 
It  is  not,  however,  limited  to  this  number. 
Many  genera  have  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  even 
nineteen  stamina.  The  essential  character  is, 
that  the  stamina,  however  numerous,  are  inserted 
into  the  receptacle.    See  Botasy. 

DO  DEC  AS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  irigy- 
nia  order,  and  dodecandria  clasa  of  plants:  cal. 
half  quadrifid,  having  the  corolla  above :  cot. 
quinquefid:  caps,  unilocular,  conjoine<l  with  the 
calyx.     Species  one  only,  a  Sunnam  shrub. 

DEDECATEMO'RION,  ».  i.  ^^uan,- 
liOfMV.     The  twelflh  part. 

Tis  MbsMwwnm  ihtu  dncribfd  : 
Thrice  tea  dtgncs,  *hkh  every  tign  amtmiiu, 
I>ct  twelve  eihaaM,  that  aM  nae  pert  rmiuuu  ; 
It  Collom  tfreifht,  that  every  twelfth  co«ftaa« 
Two  whole  uui  one  hail  pottioD  of  the  eicw^ 

CnmJu 

DODECATHEON,  in  botany,  meadia;  & 
genus  of  the  inonogyma  order,  and  pentURlrhl 
claM  of  plant* ;  natur«l  order  twenty-Aral,  preci*  t 
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coH.  verlicilhiled  and  reflexed  :  stam.  placed  in 
ine  lube:  caps,  unilocular  and  oblong.  Species 
one  only,  a  native  of  Virjjinia,  with  leaves  like  a 
lettuce,  but  bearing  beautiful  flowers  somewhat 
resemblins:  a  cowslip. 

DODGE,  V.  n.  Dr.  Johnson  says  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  do(f,  but  more  probably  from  Teuu 
duckrn,  dongen,  to  conceal.  To  deal  craftily  ; 
shift  place  so  ns  to  hide ;  treat  capriciously. 

DODINGTON  (George  Bubb,  lord  Mel- 
combe  Hesis),  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune;  or,  as  others  say,  of  an  apothecary, 
named  fiuliti,  who  married  into  a  wealthy  family, 
in  Dotsetshire.  He  was  born  in  1691,  was 
elected  menilier  of  parliament  for  Wincbelsea,  in 
i715,  and  wiis  soon  after  appointed  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Spain.  In  1720,  by  the  death  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
large  estate,  and  look  the  surname  of  Dodington. 
In  1724,  having  closely  connected  himself  with 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  became  clerk  of  the  pells  in 
Ireland.  He  afterwards  joined  the  opposition, 
and,  on  the  (alt  of  Walpole,  became  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  This  party  he  also  quilted,  in  order 
to  lead  the  opposition  under  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  whose  death  for  some  time  arrested  his 
career.  In  1755,  he  accepted  his  former  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  under  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, but  lost  it  the  following  year.  On  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  he  was  early  received 
into  the  confidence  of  lord  Bute;  and,  in  1761, 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord 
Melcombe,  and  died  the  following  year.  This 
versatile  politician  was  generous,  magnificent, 
and  convivial  in  private  life,  and  the  patron  and 
friend  of  Young,  Thomson,  Glover,  Fieldine, 
Bentley,  Voluire,  Lytlelton,  and  Chesterfield, 
who,  with  many  of  meaner  pretensions,  mingled 
at  his  hospitable  table.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  celebrated  Diary,  published  in  1784,  by 
Henry  Penruddock  Wyudham,  Esq.  A  more 
curious  exposition  of  avarice,  vanity,  servility, 
and  selfishness,  as  a  place-hunter  and  trading 
politician,  has  seldom  been  exhibited. 

DO'DKIN,  H.I.  Dut.  duytken.  A  doilkin 
or  little  doit ;  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  low 
coin. 

DO'DMAN,  n,  I.    Tlie  name  of  a  fish. 

DODO,  in  ornithology.     See  Didi'S. 

DODONA,  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus, 
or,  as  some  say,  in  Thessaly.  There  was  m  its 
neighbourhood  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter. 
The  town  and  temple  of  the  god  were  first  built 
by  Deucalion,  after  the  general  deluge.  It  was 
sup[)Osed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Oracle  of  all 
Greece ;  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
founded  in  consequence  of  an  oracular  message 
by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  he  says,  took  their 
flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  one  of 
which  flew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where  with  a  human 
voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabitants  that  Jupiter 
had  consecrated  the  ground,  which  in  future 
would  give  oracles.  This  fable  might  have  been 
founded  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
rtXttoi,  which  signifies  doves  in  most  partu  of 
Greece,  while   in  a  dialect    of  the   Epirots  it 


implies  old  women.  In  aocieot  liaatlMll] 
were  delivered  by  the  mamarini  tf  n^^l 
bouring  fountnin  ;  but  the  cuitonviiihn 
changed.  Large  kettles  were  niptaUl 
air  near  a  brazen  statue,  which  bcldih  ~ 
hand.  When  the  wind  blew  ftn»(,  tt(i 
was  agitated,  and  struck  against  one  ol  f^ 
ties,  which  communicated  the  fflotno  Hi 
rest,  and  raised  the  clattering  sad  li 
which  continued  for  awhile,  and  ftoBi 
artifice  of  the  priests  dr«w  the  p«die 
ship  Argo  was  built  with  wood  tliti 
Dodona,  and  some  of  the  beams,  it  ill' 
oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  nM 
against  the  approach  of  caUmity.  Wii 
forest  of  Dodona  there  was  a  minnlMl 
and  a  fountain  of  cool  water,  wkidi  I 
power  of  lighting  a  torch  as  ioon  u  itl 
it.  This  fountain  was  totally  dry  it  i' 
and  was  restored  to  its  full  count  il  ■ 
from  which  time  till  the  following  nooQillafl  I 
to  decrease,  and  at  the  usual  ho«r«Ba^| 
deprived  of  its  waters.  The  ondcsof  MiJ 
were  generally  delivered  by  women.  Ji»tB»*l 
this  town  have  been  discovered  mmodMMKl 
but  in  Mount  Tomarus,  there  is  afoialrfill 
extent,  spreading  far  to  the  westwul,  4il 
seems  to  answer  to  the  site.  In  the  htijlil|i4| 
where  the  oak  does  not  thrive,  then  ait  ii 
ranges  of  pines  and  firs.  Dr.  Holbad,! 
the  latest  travellers  in  Albania,  wbco  i 
the  city  of  loannina,  enten  into  the  Im|< 
troverted  point  of  the  site  of  DodofU,  wt«* 
endeavours  to  fix  between  Thesprotu  nil 
lossia.  Strabo  distinctly  says,  that  it  t^^ 
at  first  to  the  Tliesprotians,  and  i  ' 
Molossians.  And  we  are  not  aware  of  i 
been  assigned  by  any  writers  of  the  i 
these  two  different  nations  at  tlie  saw 
is  singular  that  Dr.  Holland  should  I 
looked  one  proof  of  the  opinion 
him,  as  it  occurs  in  the  very  passa^.  . 
lus,  to  which  he  refers  in  toe  DOtt  1 
j'lilschylus  speaks  of  lo  going  to  the  1 
plains  and  the  temple  of  Thesprotiia  J(kc 

Irti  yip  qX9tc  irfia  MoXacoA  yimU 
TTJi'  aiirvvairov  T  ifiBi  &ml<ili^r,  J»a 
liavTiia  Oat6(  r  4<rri  0(«Tpvr*»  I 
rifat  T  diriTrov,  <u  rpOtfimpMlf 
JVfm,  ( 

DODON./EUS,  DonosiAK,  la  taij^.i 
epithet  given  to  Jupiter,  because  b«  «u  * 
snipped  in  a  temple  built  m  lh(  '■H'j 
Dodona.  Dodonides  were  the 
gave  oracles  at  this  temple. 

DODSLEY  (Robert),  ao  eminent  boob* 
and  ingenious  writer,  bom  at  MaosfitU  t>  i* 
tinghamsliire  in  1703.  lie  was  onfaaMf  * 
livery  servant,  but  his  natural  genius,  fi  "^ 
passion  for  reading,  soon  elevated  him  ■•* 
superior  station,  lie  wrote  an  clesut  M*^ 
farce  called  The  Toy  Shop,  whicn  w«  ■•■ 
with  great  applause  tn  1735,  and  whit^t*^ 
mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  Pops.  ^ 
following  year  he  produced  th«  Kiof  Mi)" 
of  Mansfield.  The  profits  of  tttoa  n"  ** 
enabled  him  to  coiamence  bookMlId  ■''* 
own  meiit  procured  him  i 
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_  Mme  other  dramatic  piecft, 
i  •  colletlinn  of  his  work):  in  one 
iler  the  modest  title  of  Trifles ; 
lowed  hy  I'ublic  Virtue,  a  poem, 
.Iso  collected  M'vtfral  Toliimea  of 
tucellaneoui  Poems  and  Fugitive 
s  brevity  would  otiierwise  have 
teir  beini;  loully  lost  to  posterity, 
ne  original  publiisher  of  the  Annual 
bich  Burke  was  the  editor;  and  in 
•lied  his  best  work,  The  Ci>coDOinjr 
!e.  lie  died  in  1764. 
l>(HenryJ,  a  learned  coiilroversial 
It  Dublin  in  the  year  KHI.  lie 
Ddnibei  of  tracts ;  but  bishop  Bur- 
«  Acctise  him  of  doing  injury  to 
ty  his  indiscreet  love  of  paradoxes 

And  thus  exposing  himself  to  the 
plierers.  His  pamphlet,  On  the 
if  the  Soul,  gave  nsc  to  the  well- 
ireray  between  Mr.  Collins  and  Dr. 
wibjecl  He  died  in  1711. 
From  Sai.  ea;  Dan.  dao;  Lai. 

detr ;  the  female  of  a  buck. 
'•ibe*r  your  (ooi  a  Utile  while, 
I  it,  I  |[«  to  And  my  fa«ii , 
god.       gSalaptan.     Am  Ym  Like  U. 

I  har»,  ion  none. 

Boom''  .Voftral  H'ul»ty, 
fhe  fcarfnl  dot 
oc  amidftt  the  pvyhouod*  go. 

Drgim't  nrgil. 

tlogjr.  See  Ccbvi's. 
cob  Vender),  a  painter,  bom  at 
I  1623,  died  in  1673.  lie  studied 
lere  he  followed  the  manner  of 
tlii  laodicapej  are  dark,  but  fine, 
■e*  beautifiilly  executed.  He  had 
ob  and  Simon,  both  ^ond  artists ; 
rhora  died  in   1693,  tlit  latter   in 

I.    From  do  off.    To  put  off  dress ; 

It;  delay. 

Mire  deceived  oat  uu*l, 

>  itffaat  »»«y  rob»«  of  fnct, 

■  aid  llmlM  in  unxenllc  titt\. 

SliaJuiieaTt.   Henry  IV. 
Vottr  tyc  IQ  Sfotlanil 
B  wldier*,  and  make  wnmrn  6uht, 
dii*  dixjcsae*.  U-   Mnehrlh. 

Wk  4effml  mt  with  somi:  dnvicr,  Ugu. 
Id.   OlMUi. 
la  avt  la  htm, 
i4lMr|Huly  irim, 
PMflMWt  W  ««  syoiiullitxr. 

Milltn. 
4|(  la  hot,  tai  iafft  liK  go*n. 

lirydcnt  JwtWiU 
ieffi  die  lion'*  uirny  biiln.       ftmv. 
n  troubled,  lletod  f  Wh»i  vain  fetr 
■inut  tir«*«l  doih  move  ' 
at,  who  dofft  bimtflf  onrflrsli  to  wear. 

fia  wntb,  but  irnrr  in  love. 
Ofvkmw. 
Could  Ibey  toff 
ikiy  hnr*  MW  thrii  htu,  twoold  br 
t  n«%  111*  (ew  for  pluudrr. 
T.  ktmarli  now 
lLta(«,  tiucr  the  miro 
f^ —  »■•■,•■•.  uai:«  Ryfvnt 


nOFUEFIELD.  or  OavaiHt,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway 
from  Sweden.  Kinjt  Christian  V.  rode  over  i: 
10  16B6,  while  his  atti-ndants  only  ventunx)  to 
go  on  foot.  He  was  saluted  with  nine  pieces 
of  cannon  by  cenemi  Webc;  and  erected  a 
pyramid  on  the  peak,  in  memory  o'  the  exploit. 


DOO,  n.t.lcv.o 
Dor.-BiNE,  n.  I. 

llilfi-DCn'UT, 
DoC.-IlOLT, 

Doc-nRi«it, 

DoO-CHFAP, 

Doo-n*T5, 

D0G-l>R*W, 

D(XI-FISB, 

Dno-FISHCR, 

Doc-fly, 
DoGctD,  adj. 
DncccnLY,  adv. 
DOCCEIINESS,  n.  $. 
DoGcisii,  udj. 
Doo-UEAnT£D,  adj. 
Dor,-HoLF.,  n.$. 
Uor,-KF.XNEL, 
DoG-LuUSE, 
DOO-ROSE, 

Dog-sleep, 

Doc-star, 

Doo-TErra, 

DoC-TRtCK, 

Doc-trot, 
Doo-wtAnr, 
Doc-woo  o, 

Doc's-MEAT. 


1  Fr.  dn^ue ;  Dutch 
dtygghe ;  Teut.  dagehc, 
according  to  Minsiieu, 
from  Dclg.  duckcn,  to 
shut  up,  because  dogs 
are  shut  up  in  the  day- 
time, or  from  Gr.  fatof, 
a  biter.  See  the  article. 
A  name  of  contempt 
for  man.  As  a  verb  it 
signifies  to  watch  or 
hunt  as  a  dog  does.  Dog- 
bane, dog-berry,  dog- 
briar,  dog-rose,  and  dog- 
'wood  are  plants;  dog- 
bolt  is  a  coarse  fellow, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  thinks, 
from  the  coarser  part  of 
Hour  luiving  been  called 
dog-bolt ;  dog-cheap, 
cheap  as  the  food  of 
dogs ;  dog-days  begin 
when  the  dog-slar  rises 
and  sits  with  tli-;  sun  ;  a 
dog-draw  is,saysCowcll. 
a  manifest  deprehension 
of  an  offender  against 
venison    in    the    forest. 


when  he  is  found  drawing  adet  a  deer  by  the 
scent  of  a  hound  which  he  leads  in  his  hand. 
Dog-fish  is  another  name  for  the  shark  ;  dog- 
fisher  another  and  small,  but  voracious  fwh  ;  dog- 
lly  a  voracious  Hy.  Dogged  aud  doggish  is 
moroK,  ill-tempered,  surly;  and  doggedly  and 
doggedness  the  corresponding  adverb  anii  sub- 
stantive ;  dog-hearted  is  dogvish ;  dog-hole  a 
mean  hole  or  habitation,  sometimes  not  equalling 
that  of  the  dog,  or  a  dog-kennel :  dog-louse  a 
louse  that  is  frequently  found  on  the  dog:  dog- 
tleep,  pretended  sleep :  dog-star,  Sirius,  the  star 
t)>at  gives  name  to  the  dog-days,  once  reckoned 
unhealthy:  do'^'-teeth  are  those  teeth  next  the 
grinders,  which  resemble  the  dog's  :  dog-trick  is 
a  mischievous  or  ill  turn  :  dog-trot  a  gentle  trot, 
like  that  of  a  dug :  dog-weaiy,  excessively  weary 
dugs'-meat,  a  refuse,  offal. 

Bewan  o(  Jagt,  bcwar*  id  evil  «i)rk«r* 

PkU.  iii.  2. 

8bo  tmagclb  mn  tlu  (nu  clohb«d  navM, 
Aod  cryetb,  aUe  the  dagft  mrkSk  on, 
Aod  brrko  hem  bochs  bak  aad  every  bat. 

Ckmtrr.  Cmml.  Ttlit. 

1  nnvffr  bmrd  a  paMioo  to  ooofuMd, 
8a  fttrvaf  e,  outrmgmiu,  and  mi  vohable. 
At  tbs  day  Jew  did  uUer  in  Ui«  etrtvu. 

I  have  daffM  him  like  hi*  oranb<n!r,  U. 

Ynw  iukU  man  not  know  but  yon  «ra  itmd  ; 
111  &1I  duM  itfpit  tfif  wiih  (■!«■  n'porti. 

Id.  Ktna  Jnhu 
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nU  unkiuilDCH, 
That  fttript  ht'r  from  hU  hcucdiction,  tnroed  her 
Tu  foreif^n  ca^ualtiet,  g*vn  her  dear  ri^^hu 
To  his  doghearltd  daughters.  Id,   King  Lsar. 

Kuch  umiling  rogues  u  thrsp  toolh  every  passion 
Rcoege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  hcalu 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  master*. 
As  knoving  nought,  like  dopt,  but  following.  Id, 

Prance  is  a  doghuU,  and  it  no  mora  merits  (be  tread 
of  a  man's  foot  :  to  the  wars.  Id, 

Ob.  master,  master.  I  have  w.itc-hfil  so  long, 
That  I'm  dogweary.  Id.    T,tmmtj  nf  l/u  Shrcv, 

Sorrow  doggutg  tiiXf 
Affliction*  sorted.  HtrhtH, 

I  fear  tbe  dread  evenu  that  dog  them  both. 
Lest  tome  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  tlie  person 
Of  our  nnowned  sister.  Milton. 

Few  miles  on  hor'-ehacli  had  they  jogged, 
But  fortune  unto  them  turned  dogged, 

Hudikrai. 
His  only  solace  was,  that  now 
Hi»  dogboll  fortune  was  so  low. 
That  cither  it  muit  quickly  end. 
Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend.  /'/. 

This  said,  they  both  advanced,  andtoda 
A  dogtroi  through  the  bawling  crowd.  Id. 

Behold  an  Eg}-ptian  in  the  skin  of  an  Hebrew  - 
Hcrw  dogged  an  answer  doib  Moir^  r^^eivo  to  so  gcnilu 
a  reproof  I  Hp,  ITaU   CuntempUtlioni, 

Nor  was  it  more  in  his  p<iwi'r  to  he  without  prtimo- 

tion  and  titles,  than  fiir  a  healthy  man  to  sit   in   lh>* 

•on,  in  the  hrightost   dog*dngit  and   remain   without 

warmtli.  Clarmdtm. 

TIm  dag-/it^er  is  good  against  the  filling  sicknes*. 

WaUm. 
These  spiritual  joys  arc  dagged  by  do  sad  sequels, 

OfanetUr. 
The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  will  serve  to  join 
Dog  foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  sheer  tbe  swine. 

Dryden. 
But  could  you  Iw  content  to  bid  adieu 
Jo  the  dear  playhouse,  and  the  players  too. 
Sweet  country  seabi  are  purchased  every  whers. 
Wiih  land  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 
You  hire  a  darksome  doghoU  by  the  year. 

Id.  Jtmenal. 
Good  store  of  harlots,  say  you,  and  dogcheap.    Id. 
A  certain  nobleman  beginning   with  a  dogkcwid, 
never  lived  to  finish  tbe  palace  be  bad  coouived. 

Id. 
His   reverence  bought  of  roe  the  flower  of  all  the 
market  j  these  are  but  dognneat  tu  'em.  Drydm. 

Learn  better  manners,  or  I  shall  serve  you  a  dug- 
trick;  I'll  make  you  know  your  rider. 

Dryden*/  Don  Sebastian, 
Why  should  we  not  think  a  watch  and  pistol  as  dis- 
liiKt  SDecies  one  from  anotbcr,  as  a  horse  and  a  liii;  t 

^rJke. 
Of  the  rough  or  hairy  eKcresccoce,   those  on  lb* 
btiar,  or  ittgme,  are  a  good  instance. 

Derhmtnt  Ph^eieo-Thtology. 
Thump-buckler  Mars  began. 
And  at  Minerva  with  a  lance  of  bras*  he  bead-long 

lan; 
These  vile  words  ushering  his  blows.  Thou  iig.fiy, 

what's  the  cause 
Tboa  makett  gods  fight  ihni  ?        Ckapman't  Iliad. 

I  am  desired  to  recommend  a  doghennel  to  any  that 
shall  want  a  pack.  Taller. 

Juvenal  indeed  mentiant  a  drowsy  husband,  who 
rftlaed  an  esuie  by  snoring ;  but  then  he  is  represented 
!•  have  slept  what  the  comotoa  people  call  iog-eltip. 

Addiun. 


All  sbnn  tbe  ragini;  duy.elar't  (dny  hi 
And  from  tbe  li^lf'Un|Koptctl  l»*a 
It  is  part  of  tbe  jaw  at  a  ahaik  « 

M 

The  best  instraments  for  dividing  9t  t 
snr-treth  ;  for  crarkin^  of  hard  ubtm 
and  nuts,  grinders  or  uull-teeib;  fcs  As 
sharp-pointed  or  dog-toeth,         Aihaltmm 

Had  whole  Colepeper's  wealth  baenhaM 
Could  be  himself  have  sent  i<  u  tbe  '-'' 

1  Itave  been  pursued,  dogged  and 
several  naiioos.  and  even  now  ■ 
secure. 

Reverse  your  oeaaaents  and  haa*  IM 

Ud  some  patched  dogkoU  eked  with  tait 

Hale  dagi  their  rise,  and  insult  aacblU 
/uAawa,      Taaily  rf  Uma 

DoQ,  in  zoology,  an  animal  rrnurtii 
natural  docility,  ti'lelity,   .i- 
mxster;  qualities  which  m  > 
improve  (or  their  own  aiiv.i: 
creatures  guard  our  liouso. 
with  spirit  and  vigilance,     i 
enableij  to  tiiltP  not  only  be  < 
pursue  game  both  over  land, 
ter.  Insomcnorthcrncountr 
and  are  also  employed  to  cai 
parts  of  Africa  and  China  ti 
as  by  the  West  Indian  ncjjr 
excellent  food ;  and  we   have  liie  ttft 
Mr.  Forsier,  that  dog's  Eesh  in  taiU 
semblos  mutton.     I1iey  were  alio  «i 
by  the  Romans,    and  long  before  tia 
Greeks,   as  we  learn   from   ievenl 
Ilippociatci. 

From  the  structure  of  the  leeth,  h 
that  the  dog  is  a  carnivorous  ani 
possessed  of  such  sirong  digestive  pw 
draw  nourishment  from  the  hardest  ben 
oppressed  witli  sickne",  '"  "'i,i.-S  he 
jecl,  especially  in  the  I  f  t 

before  ill  weather,  in  o.  .  •  ^  ..«»« 
he  eats  the  leaves  of  the  r]uicfccii< 
bearded  whtac-^miss,  or  the  rotigh 
grass,  which  ^'ivc  him  immedtsM  i 
drink  is  water,  which  he  taJke*  in  imall 
at  a  time,  by  lapping  with  his  loo^i 
crcmenls  are  gcnenlly  hard  scybtUt, 
pecially  after  eating  bones,  .ir«  white) 
nucc  in  great  repute  as  a  drug ; 
Justly  disregarde<l. 

The  dog  is  an  oiumal  not  only  of  i 
tion,  but  remarkahlo  for  InveUiag 
journeys,  lie  can  easily  ke*p  up  m 
ter  either  on  foot  or  horseback  foe  • 
When  fatigued,  ho  does  not 
his  tongue.  He  lies  geiteraJIy 
with  his  head  turned  to  one  sul«,  twi 
with  his  head  nixive  his  two  fetv 
sleeps  little,  anl  '  'lo««  not  I 

very  quiet :  for  '  ts,  aiu)  aM 

with  more  acuteno^  m  M^'rp  than 
He  c^n  trace  his  master  by  ike 
in  a  clinrch,  or  in  the  streets  of  a  pop 
Tills  sensation    is  not   equally   MnM 
kind.     The  hound  can  trace  cTime.  m 
tor's  steps,  tweoiy-Ciur   ho': 
larks  more  funoukly  the  n,. . 


DOG. 


fcrvh,  aoluilKbe  liktaed  to  tiletice.   The  (e- 

•  •dmit  ihe   nialoii   lN?fore  they  are  twelve 
ht  old.    They  remaio  in  season  ten,  twelve, 

ftfteen  dayt,  during;  which  time  they  a<l- 

vaheiy  of  males.     They   come  in  souon 

twice  ■•year,  and   more  fre<)uenily  in 

than  in  the  aol  mooths.    The  rcmnle 

voune  about  nine  weeks.     They  gene- 

forth    from  six  to  twelve   pn[);>ies. 

a  smill   sue  bring  forth  four  ot  five, 

but  two.     The  whelps  are  commonly 

d  canaui  open  iheir  eyet  till  the  tenth 

day  :  the  male*  resemble  the  do/,  the 

dw  bitch.     In  the  fourib  inomh,  they 

(tf  their  teetli,  which  are  soon  «ue- 

by  oiheis. 

1m*  given  a  genealogical  table  of  all 

dog*,  in  which  he  makes  the  chien  de 

shepherd's  dog,  ihe  origin  of  the  whole 

becau^ie  it  natur.illy  possesses  the  great- 

■itaie  of  msiinct.      This  table   is   intended 

only    to    exhibit    the    different    kinds   of 

but  to  (cire  an    idea  of  their  varieties  ai 

fiomadegeDeration  m  particular  climates, 

•  commixture  of  tlic  different  race. 

eiuen  de  berger,  or  shepherd's  dog,'  says 

the  root  of  tiie  tree.  This  dog,  when 

into  Lapland, or  other  very  cold  cli- 

■mmes  an  ugly  appeannce,  and  shrinks 

•  ■ullar  tan;  hut  in  Russia,  Iceland,  and 
srbcfe  the  climate  is  Xca  rigorous,  and 

p*Dpl«  a  little  mort'  advanced  in  civih^aiion, 
to  be  lietltr  accomplished.  Th&sc 
are  occasioni'd  solely  by  tlie  inducnce 
**>«*e  cbmateo,  which  produce  no  great  olic.-n- 
~  file  figure  of  this  dog;  for,  in  each  of 
chmates  his  ears  are  erect,  his  hair  thick 
kont,  ^'*  aspect  wild,  and  be  barks  less  fre- 
iily,  aiid  m  a  different  manner,  than  in  more 
^^^■a^ble  climates,  where  be  acquires  a  finer  po- 
*^-  Tli«  Iceland  dog  is  the  only  one  that  has 
^wfcis  tars  entirely  erect;  for  their  extremities 
I  «  iKtlt  iocliDed ;  and  Iceland,  of  all  the 
•ra  regions,  h:is  been  longest  inhabited  by 
aviltsed  men.  The  shepherd's  dog,  when 
^it  into  temperate  climates,  and  among  a 
perfcclly  civil  iied,  as  Orilain,  Franco, 
J,  would,  by  the  mere  inffuence  of  the 
loM  hi*  (avage  aspect,  his  erect  ean,  his 
,  ilir.'k,  long  hair,  and  assume  the  figure  of 
bull-<log,  the  hound,  and  the  Irish  gt«y- 
Tbc  bolUdog  and  the  Irish  greyhound 
ar  ean  still  fiartly  erect,  and  very  much 
,  both  in  their  manners  and  sanguinary 
,  Ike  dog  from  which  they  derive  their  ori- 
I  bound  It  farthest  removed  from  the  sliep- 
r*  (iofi ;  for  his  ears  arc  long,  and  vnurcly 
The  gentleness,  d<x:ility,  and  eicii 
tj  of  the  hound,  are  pruuf.  of  hti  ^re.it 
SO,  or  nther  of  tne  grvjl  pcrftction 
M  W^Hlred  by  the  long  and  circfiij  oduci- 
b<iti>»tj  on  him  by  man.  The  hoiin^l,  the 
»t,  tad  ttie  temer,  constitute  but  ouc  nee ; 
€f  it  has  bam  remarked,  iluit  in  the  ume  litter, 
rien,  and  terriers,  have  licvn  btnutrlit 
,  UuMi|^  the  female  hound  lad  been  covered 
kjr  only  one  of  these  three  dog*.  I  have  joined 
dte  »-itnmon  harrier  to  the  Dalmatian  dog,  or 
U  Ueogal,  because  they  differ  only  in 


having  more  or  fewer  spots  on  their  coat.  I 
have  also  linked  the  turnspit,  or  terrier  with 
crooked  legs,  with  tJie  common  terrier;  because 
the  defect  of  the  le^s  of  the  former  hasonginallv 
proceeded  from  a  disease  similar  to  the  rickets, 
^vuh  which  some  individuals  had  been  affected, 
and  trausmilteij  the  deformity  to  their  desceii- 
danu.' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  more  patli- 
ctilarly  the  principal  varieties  of  this  animal : — 

1.  The  Ikngte,  the  smallest  hunting-dog  used 
in  this  country,  is  chicOy  employed  in  chasing 
the  hare,  and  \<  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  its 
tunc.  Huntsmen  distinguish  the  rough  and 
smooth  beagle,  but  tbcy  are  both  the  same 
species. 

2.  The  liult-dog  derives  its  name  from  the 
barbarous  diversion  of  hull-haitinzin  which  it  is 
used.  It  is  of  the  mastilf  kind,  hut  U  smaller 
with   a  somewhat    flatter  snout,  the  lower  jaw 

f  rejecting  considerably  beyond  the  upper  one. 
ts  aspect  is  very  ferocious,  and  us  cnur.i:;i>  and 
obstinacy  in  attackin'.;  the  bull  are  well  knoHii. 
It  generally  seizes  on  the  Up  or  oilier  part  of  the 
lace,  pinning  the  bull,  as  it  is  calle<i,  to  the 
ground,  and  maintaining  its  hold  in  spile  of 
every  eifort  of  the  animal  tn  disengage  himself. 
Goldsmith  relates,  that,  at  a  bull-bait  in  the  North 
of  England,  a  young  man  wagered  that  his  dog 
would  attack  the  bull  after  his  feet  were  cot  olT 
one  by  one.  The  crnel  experiment  was  tried, 
and  (he  dog  seized  the  bull  as  easterly  as  ever  ! 

3.  Dalmution,  or  Cuach-dnf:,  is  an  animal  of 
KTeat  be.iuty,  lieing  of  a  white  color,  elegantly 
marked  on  all  parts  with  numerou-i  round  black 
spots.  The  native  country  of  this  bieed  is  un- 
certain ;  it  is  commonly  termed  the  Danish  dog, 
and  IS  usually  kept  by  gentlemen  as  au  attendant 
on  the  carnage. 

4.  GrtcnUtnd,  or  Kamtirhatdale  dog.  V)op 
of  this  species  have  a  long  sluirp  nose,  erect 
pointed  cars,  and  a  lont:  tail,  and  are  more  like 
t)ic  sliepherd's  dog  of  various  parts  of  Europe 
tlian  any  other.  They  are  of  diff'erent  colors, 
and  many  of  them  curiously  spotted.  In  sum- 
mer they  scratch  .1  hole  in  the  earth  in  which  they 
lie,  as  being  cooler,  and  in  the  winter  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  snow  in  the  same  wiiy,  as  a 
shelter  from  the  froit.  They  can  bear  any  de- 
gree of  cold  better  than  heat;  and  in  spring, 
when  the  weather  begins  to  be  warm,  they  pant 
as  J  come  olf  a  long  journey.  As  soon  as  tlicse 
dog*  can  eat,  their  training  begins.  They  are 
then  lied  to  a  stake,  and  plentcouily  fed  with 
•oun  made  of  fish,  by  which  menns  they  grow 
»l-  ■■}  larger  than  if  sufl'cred  to  Iw  loose. 
.\  ■  or  pit  IS  considered  best  for  their 
ciiiniiK  III' (>i,  as  this  makes  them  timid,  and 
afraid  of  surrounding  nhject*,  and   they   exert 


their  «i 
All  tl 

RTItl    i> 
1.1 


,.(1. 


.v.,„f     ,i, 


I  broad  foot,  a  wide  mouth,  and  are 
ti  it  Ihe  bark  of  Ihe  head  and  in  the 

lirrisl,  ail.-  lUiiMilcred  as  the  best  adapted  for 
work.  Kach  dog  has  a  particular  name,  a*witli 
us,  which  It  of  great  use  in  driving  them,  as  the 
whole  set  is  managed  by  the  voici-,  neither  reins 
nor  whip  being  used  for  thi*  purjwje.    They  :iie 
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fed  on  fish,  which  is  given  them  in  all  possible 
fnrras  ;  raw,  dressed,  dried,  fresh,  frozen,  or  pu- 
trid. After  they  are  fiill  grown  they  are  suflered 
to  range  at  Urge  during  the  summer,  as  their 
services  are  not  then  wanted,  and  they  provide 
their  own  food  without  any  trouble  to  their 
owiers.  They  frequent  the  shore,  and  lurk  on 
the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  often  standing  up  to  the 
helly  in  water  catching  the  fish,  at  whicli  they 
snap  with  such  a  certain  aim,  that  they  seldom 
miss  it  if  within  reach.  When  the  silnmn  as- 
cend the  rivers  In  great  numbers,  their  fuod  is 
abundant,  and  they  only  eat  the  heads,  as  beini; 
the  finest  flavored.  In  autumn,  want  of  fond 
obliges  ihcm  to  return  to  the  dwellings  of  their 
masters,  where  they  art;  tied  up,  that  they  may 
be  ri'arty  for  nse  when  wanted.  They  are  then 
very  fat,  so  that  a  small  piece  of  dried  fish  is 
all  that  is  iriven  them,  ana  this  very  sparingly, 
tlial  tliey  may  he  the  sooner  fit  for  work,  as  a  fat 
heavy  do^  is  never  a  good  traveller.  Tliey  do 
not  bark  like  the  European  does,  but  make  a 
sort  of  howl,  and  at  this  season  they  express  the 
most  piteous  lamentations  day  and  night  for  the 
loss  of  their  liberty.  The  villages  generally  con- 
sist of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  each  of  which 
has  at  least  six  dogs  belonging  to  it,  und  when 
ene  dog  sets  up  a  howl,  all  tlie  rest  immediately 
follow,  and  maike  the  most  horrible  noise  imagi- 
nable. 

Six  of  these  dogs  are  the  usual  number 
yoked  to  a  sledge,  and  they  are  capable  of 
drawing  a  weight  of  600  or  700  pounds,  at  tne 
rate  of  ten  or  twelve  versts  an  hour ;  the  best 
dogs,  however,  will  often  go  fifteen  versts  or 
more,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles.  With 
about  half  a  dried  or  frozen  fish  given  them  in 
the  morning,  they  will  run  sixty  or  eighty,  and 
sometimes  even  a  hundred  versts  a  day  ;  after 
which  they  are  well  fed.  At  other  times  food  is 
very  sparingly  administered  to  them.  The  price 
of  die  oommnn  dogs  is  from  thirty  to  forty  rubles, 
but  a  good  leader  will  sometimes  sell  for  100 
rubles. 

5.  The  gret/lunind  It  remarkable  for  the  slcn- 
demess  of  its  form,  its  elonirated  snout,  and  the 
extreme  swiftness  of  its  course.  It  is  indeed 
esteemed  the  fleetest  of  all  llic  hunting  dogs, 
but,  a*  it  wants  the  faculty  of  scent,  follows  by 
the  eye.  Fonrerly,  the  greyhound  was  held  in 
such  esteem,  that,  by  the  laws  of  king  (.'anute,  it 
was  enacted  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of  a 
gentleman  should  presume  to  keep  one. 

6.  Iruh  greyhound.  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
dog  kind,  and  in  its  appearance  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  majestic.  The  breed  is  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land, where  it  was  formerly  of  great  use  in 
destroying  the  wolves,  with  which  that  country 
was  much  infested,  but  is  now  extremelv  rare. 
These  dogs  are  generally  of  a  while  or  cinnamon 
color,  and  more  robust  than  the  greyhound,  their 
aspect  mild,  and  tlicir  disposition  gentle  and 
peaceable.  It  is  said  that  their  stren>  I'l  is  so 
great,  that  in  combat  the  mastiff  or  bull  dog  is  Ui 
from  being  e<iUHl  to  them.  They  commonly  seixe 
tlieir  antagonists  by  the  back,  and  shake  them  to 
death. 

7.  Italian  grti/hound^  has  tlie  body  arched  and 
tLetnout  tupeting,  but  Its  tlie  is  only  half  that 


of  the  common  greyhouixl.    It  i*  | 

delicate  animal,  not  cominoo  ial 
the  climate  being  too  cold. 

8.  Hiirrirr,  another  of  the 
closely  allied  to  the  be-igle,  and  lit»  ik* 
comprehending  several  varienet  T>i»« 
than  the  beagle,more  nimble,  aod  taM* 
to  endure  the  labor  of  the  chase.  ^ 
siiil  of  the  hare  it  evinces  the  s*r^ 
and  frerjuently  outstrips  the  speed  oC- 
sportsraan.  A  hybrid  breed  betnim^' 
terrier,  is  sometimes  kept  for  huntivj 

0.  Dtnod-hound  or  Slmlk  dog. 
hound  was  held  in  high  rer)aest  uao^S 
tors,  anil  as  it  was  remarkable  (at  i0 
quisite  sense  of  smelling,  was  frerl 
ployed  in  recovering  game  th 
from  the  hunter.  It  could  foU 
certainly,  the  footsteps  uf  a 
able  distance,  and  was  thereron 
utility  in  those  barbarous  and  UD 
in  tracing  murderers  and  other 
the  most  secret  coverts.  In  nuay  df 
fested  with  robbers,  a  certain  onniai 
hounds  were  maintained  at  the  pokl 
and  in  general  proved  the  means  a(  i 
the  perpetraloij  of  crimes  when  emj 
deavour  failed  of  success.  The  ht« 
kind  of  ilog  is  not  very  generally  ea 
this  time.  Some  few  are  kept  for  th« 
deer  which  have  been  previously  ««l 
shot  to  draw  blood,  the  aceot  of  wbj 
the  dog  to  pursue  with  the  greoteM 
During  the  Ameiican  war  numben  ol 
sent  to  that  country,  and  employed  ia  i 
fugitives  concealed  in  the  woods  and  i 
places  :  they  were  in  use  also,  for  4 1 
pose,  during  the  late  revolts  in  the ' 
islands,  and  likewise  in  Irelaud  at  Ih* 
last  rebellion.  They  are  sometimet  m 
discovering  deer-itealers,  whom  the 
trace  by  tlie  blood  that  issues  (ram 
of  dieir  victims.  They  are  abo  aid 
in  convents  situated  in  the  loociy  a 
countries  of  Switierlitnd,  tH>th  M  I 
the  sacred  mansions,  and  to  find  oat 
of  men  who  have  been  iinfoctiiaal 
crossing  those  wild  and  dreary  IneOh 

10.  Old  En(:lixh  hound  IS  dlstlltfH 
great  iize  and  strength :  the  body  M  I 
deep  chest,  its  ears  long  and  twecpl 
tone  of  its  voice  peculiarly  de«|>  ■ 
It  possesses  the  most  exquuite  : 
ana  can  often  discover  the 
the  beagles  have  given  it  up. 
were  once  common  in  lUltain,  i 
have  been  formerly  much  lai^r  I 

1 1 .  Fni-hound.      The  brMtlii 
of  this  kind  uf  dog  is  atiei»l«<l'| 
care  in  this  country,  tlial 
strength,  agility,  and  twihrwa^  j 
other  pan  of  the  woild.     It  i 
fox-hounds  reared  in    ' 
tlieir  na'ive  vigor,  on 

other  .  I ■      ■■   ^' 

as  St 

decij.    .  ,  :,., i   ,,  ! 

to  the  pursuit  ol  the  fox 
also  to  hunt  the  «ti«g  Md  i 


>recdi«^ 

tbeyH 
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to  the  most  arduous  contents  ot  the  chaie. 

■■  of  tit  or  ei^t  hours  has  been  sustained 

pat  bounds  on  manjr  occasions ;  and  in  1795, 

I,  a  celebrated  fox-hound  bitch,  was  chal- 

10  run  any  hound  of  her  years,  Ave  miles 
«iiinvke(',  giving  220  yards,  for  10,000 

and  as  a  run  for  tnal,  performed  a  race 
r    miles  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half. 

Miing  Vharltj'i  dot;,  a  variety  of  the  most 

kind,  and  which  is  sufficiently  known  in 

mtry  under  the  appellation  aliove-men- 

Tlie  head  is  small  and  rounded,  wiili 

-•<:>at  short,  and  the  (ail  curved  hack;  ils 

w^s  Inng,  hair  curled,  and  feet  webbfed.     Ils 

m»  derived   from   its   heinu  a  favorite  of 

tL-m-  II.,  who  was  always  accompanied  hy 

oC  these  beautiful  animals. 

.MJon-<i(t^,  an    anim.il   ^nerally  of  small 

>ak.-vini:  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body 

With  sha^y  hair,  while  the  hind  part  is 

•"iKiotli,  except  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Ltrckrr,   the    usual    attendant    on    the 

"w,  it  a  dog  of  smaller  size  than  the  pey- 

•  «touter  in  proportion  ;  its  hair  rough 

nly  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  and  the 

^  *■  _  cat  jt>  visage  remarkable  for  its  sullenness. 

**»»«  doc  |K»scsscs  the  advantage  of  a  fine 

i«  !•  nin«l  romnionly  employed  in  killing 

ftnd  rahbiti  during  the  nii;ht-lime.     When 

into  the  warren  it  links  about  with  the 

precaiiuon,  and  darts  upon  tlie  rabbits, 

rw.|ini;,  without   barking  or  making  the 

and  then  conveys  his  booty  in  silence 

Maltne  dog,  a  variety  with  long  soft  and 
jr,  appertaining  to  the  spaniel  kind,  very 
H.  ind  of  a  while  color  in  general.  This  is 
*»«  of  thf  most  elegunt  of  the  lap-dog  kind,  and 
\!i  k.rr.ff  vatidie*,  as  in  the  shock,  is  almost  con- 
^'>l'<l  in  the  hair  which  covers  it  from  head  to 

I*.  Mutiiff.    This  i»  the  size  of  a  wolf,  very 

■■-■—'  •■    if«  form,  and  having  the  sides  of  the 

>ut.     Its  aspect  is  sullen,  its  bark 

1   ri.fi.      jnil   he  appears  every  way 

*  '  •  '..\  trujit  of  guarding  pro- 

Ij*    1'  '  cure.    As  a  house  or  yard 

|«^  .  ly  be  [lerhaps  more  valuable  than  the 

i  ind  bre»'<l,  which  is  more  commonly 

|<«  iat  tint  purpose.    The  mastiff,  iu  its  pure 

11  seldom   met  with.     The  generality  of 
tii«liii!;uislie<l   by  tliiil   name,  are  crossed 

It  between  the  mastiff  and  bull-dog,  or  the 


l^-CT*   StwfounJlvmi  dog,  a  variety  of  large  size, 
»tr»n.^S,  sa|$3cily.  and  docile  diiposi- 
The  fori  of  tins  kind  of  dog  are  more  pal- 
ktr<!  tli.in  uiuul,  and  the  animal  is  remarkably 
I  e  wntcr.    The  breed  of  Newfound- 

I  >  i«  Originally  bruiiglii  from  the  coun- 

ts V  bear  tJie  name,  where  they  are 

f  •  10  llir-  wlllvrt  on  (hose  coasts, 

:i  as  animal*  of  burden,  tu  bring 
.torior  of  the  country  to  the  sea 
■     !  Ill  a  sleiltfc  will 
■  of  wood  piled 
■.  .iit;i  K"''ii  e««e. 
lit  .lly  a  native  of  Spain,  br.t 

^ng  *    ■      ...;_._l..,^j  in  this  country.    This  dog 


is  remarkalily  apt  at  receiviDg  instrtietion,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  iu  finding  partridges,  phea- 
sants. Sec,  for  the  dog  or  gun. 

19.  Pu^-dog  has  the  nose  turned  upwards, 
the  ears  pendulous,  and  body  square.  In  ils 
outward  appearance  this  animal  resembles  the 
bull-dog  in  miniature :  it  was  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  England,  but  has  of  late  years  become 
scarce. 

30.  Setter,  a  Hardy,  nimble,  and  handsome 
do?,  possessed  of  an  exquisite  scent  and  sagacity 
in  discovering  various  kinds  of  game,  especially 
birds,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
our  hunting  dogs. 

2!.  Slicpherd'i  dog,  canis  domeslicus  of  Lin. 
nieus,  and  le  cliien  de  berger  of  Bufibn,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  ils  upright  ears  and  remarkable 
velocity  of  the  tail  beneath ;  and  stands  at  tlie 
head  of  the  first  class  of  farm  dogs.  This  breed 
of  dogs  i5  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  greatest 
purity  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  In 
driving  a  number  of  sheep  to  any  distant  part,  a 
well-trained  dog  never  fails  to  confine  them  to 
the  road ;  he  watches  every  avenue  thai  leads 
from  it,  and  pursues  the  stragglers,  if  any  should 
escape,  and  forces  them  into  order  without  doing 
them  the  least  injury.  If  the  herdsm-in  be  at 
any  time  absent  from  the  flock,  he  depends  upon 
his  dog  to  keep  them  together;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  gives  the  well-known  signal,  tliis  faithful 
creature  conducts  them  to  his  master,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance. 

22.  The  Spanitl  is  known  by  its  curled  hair, 
and  propensity  to  the  water.  It  is  fat  more 
elegant  tnati  the  water  dog,  and  its  aspect  more 
sagacious  and  mild  :  the  ears  are  long  and  pen- 
dulous, and  the  hair  beautifully  crisped.  It  li 
chiefly  used  in  discovering  the  haunts  of  water- 
fowl, and  in  finding  birds  that  have  been  shot  in 
marshy  places. 

K.  'Icrritr,  a  small  thickset  dog,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  one  with  the  legs  sliorl,  the 
back  long,  and  most  commonly  of  a  Mack  or 
yellowish  color  mixeil  with  while ;  the  other  of 
more  sprightly  appearance,  with  the  body  shorter, 
and  the  color  redaish-brown  or  black.  In  both 
the  disposition  is  nearly  the  s-ime ;  it  has  an 
acute  smell,  is  generally  a*  attendant  on  every 
pack  of  hounds,  and  is  very  txpert  in  forcing 
foxes  and  other  game  out  of  their  coverts. 

24.  Turrupit,  a  spirited  and  active  dog,  once 
an  indispensable  attendant  on  the  spit.  The 
lumspit  is  distinguished  by  having  the  body 
long,  the  legs  very  short,  ami  the  tail  curled  on 
the  hack  ;  its  usual  color  is  grayish,  with  black 
spots.  Cimclin  has  three  varieties  of  this  family 
of  div.;?,  one  of  which  has  the  fret  str.iight,  ano- 
tl^er  the  feet  curved,  and  the  third  having  the 
body  covered  with  long  curly  hair. 

25.  Wuter  dui>,  a  variety,  distinguished  byits 
curly  hair,  which  much  resemble*  wool.  The 
webs  lielweeii  the  tucs  are  kirger  than  in  most 
other  do^'s,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  Iho 
eaie  with  which  it  swlm«,  and  render*  it  useful 
in  hunting  ducks  and  other  water-fowl.  Dogs 
of  this  breed  are  also  frequently  kepi  on  board 
sliips,  for  the  purpow  of  sending  into  the  water 
after  .-iiiy  small  article  that  may  chance  U>  fall 
overbo^nl. 
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In  order  to  choose  a  dot:  ond  bilch  for  good 
nlielps,  take  csre  lliat  the  bildi  come  of  a  gener- 
ous kind,  be  well  proportioned,  having  lar;;e  ribs 
and  flanks ;  and   likewise  tliat  the  dog  be  of  a 
goiMl  brfcJ  and  youni; ;  for  a  younR  dos  and  an 
old  bilch  breed  excellent  whelps.     The  best  time 
for  hounds   I'j  be   Imed   in,  are   the   months  of 
.lanuary,  1'ebrii.iry,  or  M  jrch.    The  bitch  should 
be  nsed  lo  a  kennel,  thai  she  may  like  it  after  her 
•whelpintr,  and  she  ought  to  be  kept  warm.     Let 
the  whelps  be  weaned  after  two  months  old ;  and 
Ihongh    It  be   somewhat    difficult   to   choose  a 
whelp  under  the  dam  that  will  prove  llie  best  of 
the  litter,  yet  some  approve   that  which  is  last, 
and  account  him  to  he  ihe  best.    Others  remove 
the  whelps  from  (he  kennel,  and   lay  them  se- 
verally and  apart  one  from  die  od>er ;  then  they 
watch  which  uf  them  tlie  bitch   first  takes  and 
carries  into  her  kennel  again,  and  that  they  sup- 
pose to  bo  the  best.     Ollicn  aipiin  imagine  that 
which  weighs  least  when  it  sucks  to  be  the  best : 
this  is  certain,  that  the  tighter  whelp  will  prove 
tlie  swifter.     As  soon  as  the  bitch  is  littered,  it 
is  proper  to  choose  them  you  mean  lo  preserve, 
and  drown  the  rest :  keep  the  black,  brown,  or  of 
one  color,  for  the  spotted  arc  not  much  to  be 
csieeraed,  thou'^h  of  hounds  the  spotted  are  to 
be  value<I.     Hounds  for  chase  are  to  be  chosen 
by  their  colors.     Tlic  while,  wilh  black  ears,  and 
it  spot  at  the  setting  on  nf  the  tnil,  are  the  prin- 
cipal to  compose  a  kennel  of,  if  of  good  scent 
and  condition.     The  black  hound,  or  ihc  black 
tanned,  or  the  all  liver-colored,  or  all  while  :  the 
true  til liots  are    the   best  of  the  stronger  line; 
the  crizzled,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  so  they 
be  shag-haired,  are   the   best  vermincrs,  and  a 
couple  of  these   are   proper   for   a  kennel.     In 
short,  take  these  marks  of  a  good  hound :  that 
his  head   be  a  middle  proportion,    rather  long 
than  round  :    his  nostrils    wide,   his  ears  large, 
his  back   bowed;  his  fillet  great,  hi>  haunches 
large,  thighs  well  trussed,  ham  slnight,  tail  big 
ne.ir  the  reins,  the  rest  slender,  Ihe  leg  big,  llie 
sole  cf  the  foot  dry,  and  in  the  form  nf  that  of  h 
fox,  wilh   large  claws.     As  pointers    and    spa- 
niels, when  good  of  dieir  kinds,  and  well  broken, 
ftre  very  valuable  lo  sportsmen,  it  is  woilh  while 
to  lake  some  care  t*  preserve  them  in  health. 
This  very  much  depends  on  their  diet  and  lodg- 
ing ;  frequent  cleaning  their  kennels,  and  giving 
them  fresh  straw  to  lie  on,  is  very  necessary;  or, 
in  summer  time,  deal   shavings  or  sand,  instead 
of  straw,  will  check   the  breeding  of  (leas.     A 
dog  IS  of  a   very  hot   nature  ;  he  should  tliere- 
[  ibre  never  be  without  clean  water  by  him,  that 
I  he  may  drink  when  he  is  thirsty.     In  regard  to 
,  their  food,   carrion    is  by  no  means    proper  for 
I  Aeiu :  It  must  hurt  their  sense  of  smelling,  on 
I  ivhich  llie  excellence  of  these  dogs  greatly  de- 
))Gnds.     liarleyraeal,   the  dross  of  wheal  flour, 
or  both  mixed  together,  with  broth  or  skimmed 
milk,  is  very  proper  food.     Tor  change,  a  small 
^  quantity  of  greaves,  from  which   the  tillow   a 
I  pressed  by  Ihe  chandlers,  mixed  with  flour,  or 
I  abeep's   feet  well   baked  or   boiled,  are  a  very 
oddici:    and  when  you   indulge   ihein  with 
Aesh,  it  should  always  be  boiled.     In  the  season 
of  hunting,  it  is  proper  lo  feed  the  dogs  in  the 
crening  before,  and  give   them   nothing  in  the 


morning  tliev  are  to  be  ukeo  oo^  tet  i 
milk;  but  if  you  stop  ht  you; 
in  the  day,  the  dogs  should  al&    . 
and  milk.    A  pointer  ought  noi  a  Lt 
oftener  than  two  or  three  days  oi  i  Mi; 
unless  you  take  care  nf  bis  feet,  wi  pit 
good  lodging  as  well  as  proper  i<Ml,k>tllli 
be  able  lo  perform  that  through  UMmm.  I 
should   therefore,   after  a  day's  bui  b«% 
wash  his   feel  with  warm  vtjipr  initial;  ai 
when  dry,  wash  them  wi;  i  •« 

and  butter,  which  will  li'  .• 

prevent  a  settled  stifl'ness  In 
been   already  ohferved,  that    . 
constitution;  the  greatest  relief  lo  ihuta^ 
raer  is  twitch  grass,  somelunes  cilltd  ila|{ 
II  will  therefore  be  proper  to  plant  loatif 
a  place  into  which  the  dogs  may  belannii 
morning;   and  by  feeding  freely  on  0,1% 
be  cured  of  tlie  sickniiss  they  are  !uti|ts 
well  as  of  any  exlranrdiiury  heal  of  at 
but   unless   the   grass   be  of  liiis  Mil,  * 
have  no  effect.      Dogs  are  eaposol  w 
casualties,  such  as  bites,  blows,  poiaiB,tt.  f 
dogs  are  bitten  by  any  TeiioiiMus  atUM,  ■ 
snakes,  adders.  Sec,  squeeze  out  ih*  VkA 
wash  the  place  with  salt  and  urine;  Ibti 
plaster  to  it  made  of  calamine,  pouodud  iiU 
tar,  with  turpentine  and  yellow  wax.  uU  iti 
to  a  salve.     If  you  give   your  dog  kms 
juice  of  calamine  to  drink  m  indk,  U  >iU 
service;  or  an  ounce  of  treacle  diswUoii 
wine.     If  a  dog  has  received  any  Unit 
by  forcing  through  hedges,  or  gets  aai 
from  a  blow  or  strain,  bathe  the  womiai 
part  with  salt  and  cold  vinegar  (for 
only  evaporates  tlie  fine  spint)  ;  ami 
if  a  wound,  you  may  pour  is  it  4  h 
balsam,  whidi  will  perform  the  cure  « 
any  method  hidierto  experienced. 

For  stealing  a  dog  a  man  is  to  (idai  <i 
king,  for  the  first  offence,  not  less  Cbtrn  Xll^< 
more  than  i'50,  with  thr  <■--  inodb* 
his  conviciiun,  or  be    n.  .jni  lot 

SIX,  or  more  t'lan   tweln.,  

keeping  a  dog  accustomed  lo  ImIc,  u 
be  indicted  for  a  common  nniiaacc, 
action  will  lie  against  any  persoa  lot  laj  im^ 
horse,  &c  ,  torn  by  a  dog,  if  it  is  prorcd  ifat » 
animal  has  done  so  before 

Hogs,  Discasf.^  nr.  Dog*  ore  M>yrt  m 
various  diseases :  the  principal  ai«  thai  4^ 
scribed  by  Blaine,  with  the  metlMxl  of  ikiwaMk 
The  canine  atthma  is  hardly  ever  oiasoi'* 
attack  any  but  either  ohi  du|^,  ui  tboeevtoik) 
confinement,  too  full  living,  uid  want  «fci»^ 
cise,  may  be  supposed  to  have  beooBie4i«M' 
by  these  deviations  from  a  stale  of  DatSM.  Iti* 
hardly  possible  to  keep  a  dog  yurf  itt  iir  ai} 
irreat  length  of  time,  without  boning  «  i^ 
This  cough  is  frequently  confoumlcd  wok  t* 
cough  that  precede*  and  accompanw*  iutatf, 
but  it  may  be  readily  distinguisbed  kcm  tia  k} 
an  attention  to  circumstances,  as  tlw  tgi  itf  i* 
animal,  its  not  affecting  the  gcDsnl 
producing  imme<liate  rmaciatioa,  lari 
readily  giving  way  to  medicuic  IV 
often  very  difficult,  bfcauac  the 
general  been  long  neglected  b«fiirc  U  b 
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by  the  ownen.      As   it  is  ia  general 
^«t  OQ  by  confinement,  too  irnch  warmtli, 
»¥et  fftaing;  so  it  i»  endetit  llie  cure  mmt 
igtan  by  a  tteidy  perteTering  alteration  in 
pAJliciiian.     The  meJicines  mo?l   useful, 
aJtontim,  and   of  llie«e  occoaonal  emetics 
but.     (»ne  gi«in  of  tarunsed  aniimony 
•Ttar  emetic),  with    two,  three,    or   fi'ur 
of  oalomel,  i>  a  very  useful  and  ralunb!e 
Thi*  dote  is  sufficient  for  a  small  dosr, 
I  may  be  repealed  twice  a  week  with  great 
ilways  with  palliation. 
•lisrases  of  the  eyes  dojp  are  subject  to 
as  iireal  a  variety  as  ourselves,  many  of 
ef»d  in  blindness.     No  ircatinenl  yet  dis- 
will   remove  or  prevent  this  complaint. 
ry  0-,  llinu'.*li  not  in  general  ending  in  blind- 
,    ar-^    i.-ry  <  ■■minon  among  do:^.     It  is  an 
linn   <j(  llie  •'yeiidi,  is  not  unlike  the  scrofu- 
>«fr«*ciion  of  the  human  eyelids,  and  is  erjiially 
1»**J  Ijy  the  same  treatment:   an    ungriimt 
of  rr^ua)  pJrts  of  nitrated  quicksilver  oinl- 
I«»tl>ared  tuity  and  l.ird,  very  lightly  ap- 
I>ropsy  of  the  eyeball  is  likewise  some- 
TO»l  with,  but  is  incnrahle. 

The  vinilent  dreadful  ulcer,  that  is  so 
ni  «Im>  human  subject,  and   is  called  cancer, 
~^t.  „;  yet  there  is  very  commonly 

welling  of  the  teats  in  bitches, 
fir  i'-mn-^  (though  less  frequent)  in  dogs, 
\  It  sometimes  becomes  ulcerated,  so  it  may 
■ '  ''V  this  name.     In  the  early  state 
utienis  prove  useful,  as  vine- 
"_  !    camphor  and   Spanish   flies, 

**»   nirreuriil   iiintm>;nt,  have  sometimes  »uc- 
takicu-  <  ire   to  avoid  irritating  the  part 
'  4iiuh  a*  III  pmtliic<'  blister.     But  whuu  the 
"^*lioif  is  detached  from  the  belly,  and  hanjis 
siwus  in  the  skm,  it  had  better  be  removed, 
H  a  future  preventive  suffer  the    lulch  to 
I      '    ■  ^   testicles   are  likewise   some- 

Mr  these  no  treatment  yet  dis- 
<»-•  tMl  tlw  lemoval  of  jhe  pait,  and 
I  hilbra  Ike  tpeimatic  cliotd  becomes  much 
i,  or  it  will  he  uielca. 
hC^tc.  Dogs  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of  co- 
'  tnsiug  from  rnntlipaiiun  of  the  bowels, 
'  u  of  a  kind  paailiar  todogs,  apparently 
ktntt  of  the  iialun'  uf  rheumatism,  and  also 
rafiiaai.  From  a  sudden  or  rioknl  esposnre 
M  eoUt  dor<  liccnme  sometimes  suddenly  para- 
lytic, particuLiriy  in  the  Imiler  parts;  having 
ipaat  m>denirss  and  ptua,  and  every  appearance 
mlhutthtto.  In  every  ifi»tam«  of  this  kinil  there 
!■  eaaadcralile  aOectton  of  the  bowels,  ucni'tally 
always  great  pain.  A  warm  hath, 
luimulanu,  but  more  particularly  active 
I  irmove  the  colic.  Colic,  arising  from 
n  not  in  general  violently  aculn  from 
thv  paun  il  produces ;  •ometiraes  it  a|ipears  ac- 
ti»l>[wninl  with  more  apatm  tbaa  is  imme<lmtely 
^pf  ndrni  on  the  confioencnl  of  the  bowels. 
\1'    '  v(!  active  aperients,  as  calomel 

.  I  e.  ainetic  pill  and  glysters;  in 
'■  r  c.<.''  r  oil,  with  Iriudanum  and  ether. 
Ctmfli-     Two  kinds  of  cough    aie    common 
4agi,  our  accompanying  distemper,  the 
I  an  HiiiBatic  aflection  of  die  chest.    See 


Ditlemper.     This  is  by  far  the  niost  common 
and  most   fatal    among   the   diseases   of  dogs; 
hardly  any  young  dog  escaping  it ;   and  of  the 
few  who  do   escape   it   in   their   youth,  three- 
fourths  are  attacked  with  it  at  some  period  after- 
wards :  it  being  a  mistake  that  young  dojrs  only 
have  it.     It,  however,  generally  attacks  b.»fore 
the  animal  arrives  at  eighteen  months  old.  When 
it  comes  on  very  early,  the  chances  of  recovery 
ate  veiy  small.     It  is  peculiarly  fatal   to  grey- 
hounds, much  more  so  than  to  any  other  kind  of 
dog    generally  carrying  them  off  by  excessive 
scouring.    It  is  very  contagious  :  but  it  is  by  do 
means  necessary  that  there  should  be  contagion 
present  to  produce  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
stitutional liability  to  it  is  such,  that  any  cold 
taken   may  bring   it  on :    and  hence  it  is  very 
common  to  date  its  commencement  from  dogs 
being  thrown  into  water,  or  shut  out  on  a  rainy 
day,  Sec.     There  is  np  disease  which  presents 
such   varieties   as   this,   either   in    its   mode  of 
att.ick  or  during  its  continuance.    In  some  cases 
it  cimimcnces  by  purging,  in  others  by  fits.  Some 
have  cough  only,  some  waste,  and -others  have 
moisture  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  without  any 
other   active   symptom.      Moist   eyes,   diilness, 
w;isting,  with  slight  cough,  and  sickness,  are  the 
common  symptoms  that  betoken  its  approach. 
Then  purging  comes  on,  and  the  moisture  from 
the  eyes  ann  nose  from  mere  mucus  becomes 
pus,  or  matter.  There  is  also  frequently  sneeiing, 
with  a  weakness  in  the  loins.    When  the  disease 
in  this  latter  case  is  not  speedily  removed,  uni- 
versal palsy  comes  on.     During  tlie  progress  of 
the  complaint,  some  dogs  have  fits.     When  one 
fit  succeeds  another  qaickly,  the  recovery  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.     Many   dogs  are  carried  ofT 
rapidly  by  the  fits,  or  by  purging ;  others  waste 
grndually  from  the  running  from  the  nose  and 
eyes,  and  these  cases  are  always  accompanied 
wll'i   '^reat  marks  of  putridity.      In  the  early 
5t>i^'.i  of  the  complaint  give  emetics;  they  are 
peculiarly  useful.     A  large  spoonful  of  common 
mU,  dissolved  in  three  spoonfuls  of  warm  water, 
has  been    rpcommended;    the  quantity   of  (alt 
being  increased  according  to  the  siie  of  the  dog, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  him  to  vomit.  While 
a  dog  remains  strong,  one  every  other  day  la  not 
too  inudi :  the  bowels  should  he  kept  open,  but 
active  purging  should  lie  avoided.     In  case  t)ic 
complaint  should  be  accompanied  with  cxccmivc 
loosrness,  it  should  lie  immediately  stopped  by 
balls  made  of  (qual  parts  of  gum  aral<ic,  pie- 
parvd  chalk,  and  conserve  of  roses,  with  rice- 
milk  as  food.     Two  or  three  grains  of  James's 
powder  may  be  advantageously  given  at  eight, 
in  cases  where  the  bowels  are  not  afTected,  and 
in  the  cases  whf-re  the  matter  from  the  oose  and 
eyes  betokens  much  putridity,  wc  have  witnessed 
great  benefit  from  balls  made  of  what  is  termed 
fnars'  balsam,  gum  gu-tiacum,   and  chamomile 
flowers  in  powder:  but  the  most  popular  re- 
meily  is  a  f>owder  prepared  and  vended  under 
the  name  of  Distemper  Powder,  with  instruction* 
for  tlw  use  of  it.    Dogs,  in  every  stage  of  the  di»- 
easc,  should  be  particularly  well  fed.     A  tetoa 
we  have  not  found  so  useful  as  is  generally  sap- 
posed  :  where  the  nose  is  much  stopp««l,  rubbing 
tar  on  thtf  upper  part  is  tiseful,  and  when  thet* 
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i*  muoli  stupidiiy,  aua  ihe  liaid   seems  much 
aticcted,  ti  faliMer  on  the  lop  ii  often  jerriceaMe. 

Fitt.  Dogs  are  peculiariy  subject  to  fits. 
These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  artse  from  va- 
rious causes.  In  distemper,  dogs  are  frequently 
attacked  with  convulsive  fits,  which  Ijcgin  with 
a  champing  of  the  mouth  and  shaking  of  the 
head,  gradually  extending  over  the  whole  body. 
Someliines  an  active  emetic  will  stop  iheir  pro- 
ICress,  hut  more  generally  they  prove  fatal. 
Wormt  are  often  the  cause  of  fits  in  dogs.  These 
deprive  the  animal  wholly  of  sense;  he  runs 
wild  till  he  liecomes  exhausteil,  when  he  gra- 
dually recovers,  and  perhaps  does  not  have  one 
again  for  some  weeks.  Confinement  produces 
fits  and  likewise  costivennss.  Cold  water  thrown 
over  a  dog  will  generally  remove  the  present 
attack  of  a  fit ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  their 
future  recurrence  it  is  evidenC  that  Ihe  foregoing 
account  of  causes  m  usi  he  attended  to. 

Inflamed  bovxii.  Dogs  are  very  subject  to 
inflammation  of  tlii-ir  tio'vels,  from  coslivenuss, 
from  cold,  or  from  poison.  When  inllammation 
arises  fronv  costivcness  it  is  in  general  very  slow 
in  its  progress,  and  is  not  atlendc-d  with  very 
acute  pam,  hut  it  is  characterised  by  the  want  nl 
eracuation  and  the  vomiting  of  the  food  taken, 
though  it  may  be  eaten  with  apparent  appetite. 
In  these  casos  the  principal  means  to  l>o  made 
use  of  are  the  removal  of  the  consli|vilion  by 
active  purging,  clysters,  and  the  warm  bath. 
Calomel  with  aloes  forms  the  best  purge.  Out 
when  the  inflammaliou  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  cold,  then  the  removing  of  any  costiveness 
that  may  be  present  is  but  a  secondary  consi- 
deration. This  active  kind  of  inftamuialion  rs 
chanicterised  by  violent  panting,  total  rejection 
of  f  >od,  and  constant  sickness,  lliere  is  great 
heat  in  the  belly,  and  great  pain;  it  is  also  ac- 
compaiiip<l  with  great  weakness,  and  the  eyes  are 
»ety  rtd.  The  bowels  should  be  gently  opened 
with  clysters,  but  no  alo<-s  or  ralomcl  should  be 
made  use  of.  The  lielly  should  be  blisiered, 
having  first  used  the  warm  bath.  When  the  in- 
flammatiun  arises  fmrii  (K)ison,  there  i%  then  con- 
stant stcknt-ss.  tlie  nu>e.  [>an<,  and  ears  ar<.'  ~nld, 
and  ihere  is  a  frer|neiit  evacuation  of  brown  or 
bloody  stools.  Castor  oil  shoulu  be  given,  and 
cly.^ten  of  miillnn  brotn  tlvrown  up,  but  it  is 
ioldoin  any  Ircalinent  succeeds. 

Inflamed  lunni.  Pl.-iiusy  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon disease  :.  It  is  sometimes  epi- 
demic, carryu  ^  ■■  iianilien.  Its  attack  is 
rapid,  and  it  g«;iiti^iy  terniiuales  in  death  on 
the  third  day,  by  a  great  effusion  of  water  in 
the  chest.  It  ii  seldom  that  it  is  taken  in  time, 
when  It  IS,  bleeding  is  useful,  and  blisters  may 
be  applied  to  the  chest. 

MailHfu.  The  syiiiploroi  of  madness  are  thus 
fuiiiii.id  up  by  .Mr.  |)aiii(l: — "  Al  fiist  the  do)- 
hiokt  dull,  shuns  in  aversion  to  his  food  anil 
comji.nny,  does  nul  liurk  its  usual,  Ini  xi .  m*  lo 
niun'iur;  is  ptevi«h,  and  apt  to  Im 
Ills  Kiirs  add  Uil  diop  more  than 
be  appenrs  diiiwiy  ;  uitervtards  be  Ix-fjins  to  liiil 
onl  Ilia  (..ngur,  und  froth  at  the  moulli,  his  eye* 
»"  '  >■  and  watery  :  if  not  confined  he 

*<■'■  '.  luns  |>aiiiing   alnni{  with  a  4e- 

jccxci  air,  and  radravours  lo  bile  utj  ooc  be 


meets.     If  the  mad  d«g  mti 
seldom  runs  above  two  or 
dies  exhausted  with  beat,  bungK;  i 
Blaine  describes  this  formidtblt  { 
mcncing  sometimes  by  dalliie«,  i 
retreat  from  ohserv  i  man  I 

particularly  in  those  in  ii 

domesticated  around   us,  >>y 
their  natural  liabiu;  as  a  dispotiliotl 
and  swallow  every  minnteobjcctiit^ 
or  to  lick  the  parts  of  anolhw  in  i 
or  to  lap  his  own  urine,  Itc.    Abmid 
or  third  day  the  disease  usoaJIv 
into  one  of  two  types.   TfieotttRC 
and  the  other  dumb  madness.  TImh^ 
are  not,  however,  always  cinr;  tndt 
owing  so    much   discrepancy  in 
given  by  difTcient  personj  of  the  <" 

The  raging  mulness,  by  its  IMS,  I 
an  enuneous  conclusion,  that  it  ii  i 
with  violeuce  and  fury  ;  which,  I 
dom  the  case  :  such  ifogs  are  irriuUtl 
pish,  and  will  commonly  fly  at  a  i  _ 
them,  and  are  mip-itient  of  ramiKl 
are  seldom  violent  except  when  i 
tied.     On  the  contrary,  till  the  laSi 
will  often  acknowledge  the  voice  of  ll 
and  yield  some  obedience  to  it 
they  usually  turn  out  of  their  way  to  I 
persons ;  but  lliey  have  an 
tion  to  do  It  to  dogs ;  and  in  a  i 
other  animals  also :  but,  as  bcibiT 
dom  attack  mankind  without  proveAt* 

Dumb  madness  is  so  called 
seldom  any  barking  heard,   but  lanit  \ 
larly,  because  the  jaw  drops  panltticl 
tongue  lolls  out  of  the  mouth,  blia,al^ 
rently  strangulated.     A  strong  Kenenid'  ' 
of  the  disease,  is  the  disposition  lo  sc^l 
bed  towards  their  belly ;  and  equaUt 
general   tendency  to  eat  traab, 
wodl,  coals,  dirt,  Jlc.  :  and  it ! " 
beted,  that  this  is  so  very  common  i 
riahle,  that  the  finding  these  mattna  i 
roach  after  death,  should  always  i 
cinn  formed  of  the  existence  of  lb 
firmed  n'        -  my.     Dlaioa  i* 
pains  l<  the  o^ttofi 

taincd,  v.... ,  <'.ugt  are  a*«ne  M  < 

neither  dnnk  or  come  near  it.  This  i 
contends  hut  led  to  most  dsnimsMH  i 
u  so  £ir  from  true,  that  mad  angt  fta 
ajid  fever  are  solicitous  for  watei, 
eagerly.  \\  hen  the  dumb  kind  i 
force,  dogs  cannot  swallow  srtuU  I 
lap ;  but  still  tbey  will  plunge  Oiorl 
and  appear  to  (eel  relief  bv  it :  bal  la  M 
stance  out  nf  many  hundterts,  did  ha  ««« 
cover  the  smallest  aversion  to  it.  Ha  lint 
great  stress  on  the  noise  tsade  bjf  mkm  i 
which  he  nays  is  neither  a  \tmtk.  ttm  a  kai^ 

:,  lni„-  r.ui. .;,„,,  ,l,,l     .il'   t,olll.        ||   ha*  %mm 


■■  '  ts  that  it  Bt*«f  a 
from  any  oihrr  cause  but  the  liili*.     AassAi 
this   malady  is    rate   in    the    oanbcm 
Turkey,  more  nra  in  tk«  anallwfa 
that  empire,  and   totally   uniiiowi 
burning  sky  of  Kf;p|.     At  Alc|ifia^ 
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in  great  numbers,  for  want  of 

food,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 

brder  wu  never  known.     In  other  parts 

a.  uid  m  the  hottest  lone  of  America, 

t  never  attacked  with  madne<is.     Dlaine 

of  no  instance  of  the  complaint  bein^ 

t)tlipuv;h  he  has  tried  to  their  ftillest  extent 

Mar  remedies  of  profuse  bleedings,  sironsr 

la!  and  arsenical   doses,  Tinegar,  partial 

*•  --liade,  water  plantain,  &c, :  he 

r '  nds  the  attention  to  be  princi- 

Ireii^J  towards  the  prevention  of  the  ma- 

jTTic   prercmire   treatment   of  rabies  or 

li  o,  according  to  Dhine,  always  an  easy 

In  tlie  human  subject,  from  the  imme- 

bitlen  beinsr  easily  detected  ;  in  which 

leinnval  of  the  part  by  excision  or  cau- 

efleclual  remedy.     Bui,  unfortunately 

llunst,  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  the 

itts  m  cattle,  nor  in  dogs ;  and  it  would 

re  most  desirable  if  a  certain  internal 

i»e  "ere  generally  known.     Dr.  Mead's 

the  Ormskirk  powder,  sea-bathing,  and 

Her  no«tnims  are  deservedly  in  disre- 

hile  a  few  country  medicines,  but  little 

bevond  their  immediate  precincts,  have 

pied   «ome   character.      Conceirinjj   that 

Bust  all  passcs<i  some  ingredient  in  com- 

at  pains  to  discover  it;   and   which 

have  reatiied,  by  oblainini;,  among 

position  ofW  ebb's  Watford  drink. 

itslnte,  which  is  detailed  below,  he  coii- 

*  active  ingredient   to  he  the  buxns  or 

b  hat  been   known  as  a  piopliylactic 

M  the  times  of  llippncntes  ann  CeUns, 

mt-niion  it,   Tlie  recipe,  detailed  below, 

administered  to  nearly  jhrce  hundred 

of  dtfieiCDt  kiodi,  as  horses,  cowi,  sheep, 

lap :  and  •ppean  to  have  succeeded 

otit  of  every  twenty  cases,  wherr  it 

jr  taken  and  kept  on  the  stomach.     It 

jl  also  equally  efficacious  in  the  human 

I;  in  which  case  he  advises  the  extirpation 

Ibilten  |tart<  also.     The  box  preventive  is 

Iccted  to  be  prepare<l : — Take  of  the  fresh 

Jtt  llie  Irve-box  two  ounces,  of  the  fiesh 

ft  rue  two  ounces,  of  si^^  half  an  ounce, 

M*e  fine,  and  boil  in  a  pint  of  water  to 

■inl ;  strain  carefully,  and  press  out  the 

^cry  firmly ;  put  back  the  ini;redient*  into 

{«f  milk,  and   Iwil  again  to  half  a  pint ; 

■(before;  mix  both  liquors,  which  lurms 

leva  for  a  human  subject.     Double  this 

If  It  pn>per  for  a  horse  or  cow.     Two- 

Im  the  quantity  is  sufticient  fora  large  dog, 

jr  a  midd ling-sized,   and  one-third  for  a 

jlog.      Throe  doses  are  sufbcieiil,  given 

ucnl  morning,  fitting;  the  quantity 

being  that  which  forms  these  three  doses. 

timci  produces  strone  elfects  on  dogs, 

be  proper  to  begin  with  a  small  dose ; 

eta*  of  dogs  we  hold  it  always  pru- 

locrettc  the  dose  till  effects  are  etidcnt, 

i,..i...^.    ..,„..^„^  jpj  uneasiness  of  the 

1  ''ject,  where  this  remedy 

r<  ;,iuus,  we  have  never  wit- 

I  i«ant  or  active  effecla,  neither 

fC'  -'cl  in  cattle  of  any  kind:   but 

'  b^  M  10  add,  that  in  a  considcntble 


proportion  of  these,  other  means  were  use<l,  a« 
the  actual  or  potential  cautery:  but  in  all  the 
animals  other  means  were  purposely  omiltnl. 
That  this  remedy,  therefore,  has  a  preventive 
quality,  is  unquestionable,  and  now  perfectly 
established ;  for  there  was  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  animals  mentioned  either  bavin-.; 
been  bitten,  or  of  the  dog  being  mad  who  bit 
them,  as  great  pains  were  in  every  instance  taken 
to  ascertain  these  points.  To  prevent  canine 
madness,  Pliny  recommends  worming  of  dogs; 
and  from  his  time  to  the  present  it  has  had,  most 
deservedly,  says  Daniel,  its  advocates.  He  tells 
us,  that  be  has  had  various  opportunities  of 
proving  the  usefulness  of  tliis  practice,  and  re- 
commends its  general  introduction.  Blaine,  on 
tilt  contrary,  asserts  that  the  practice  of  worm- 
ing is  wholly  useless,  and  founded  in  error ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  a  worm 
under  the  tongue  is  incontestably  proved  to  be 
false ;  and  that  what  has  been  token  for  it,  is 
merely  a  deep  ligature  of  tlie  skin,  place<l  there 
to  restrain  the  tnngne  in  its  motions.  He  also 
observes,  that  the  pendulous  state  of  the  tongue 
in  what  is  termed  dumb  madness,  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  under  jaw,  by 
which  they  could  not  bite,  having  happened  to 
dogs  previously  wormed,  has  made  the  inability 
In  be  attributed  to  this  source,  but  which  is 
wholly  an  accidental  circumstance;  and  happens 
squally  to  the  wormed  and  unwormed  dog. 

Mange.  This  is  a  very  frequent  disease  in 
dogs,  and  is  an  affection  of  the  skin,  either  caught 
by  contagion,  or  geneiated  by  the  animal.  The 
scabby  mange  breaks  out  in  blotches  along  the 
back  and  neck,  and  is  common  to  Newfoundland 
dogs,  terriers,  pointers,  and  spaniels,  and  is  the 
most  contagious.  The  cure  should  be  begun  by 
removing  the  first  exciting  cause,  if  removable, 
such  as  filth  or  poverty  ;  or,  as  more  generally  the 
contrary  (for  both  will  equally  produce  it),  too 
full  living.  Tlien  an  applicaticn  should  be  made 
to  the  parts,  consisting  of  sulphur  and  sal  am- 
moiiuc :  tar-lmic-waler  will  also  assist  When 
there  is  much  heat  and  itching,  bleed  and  purge. 
Mercurials  sometimes  assist,  but  they  should  be 
used  with  caution ;  dog»  do  not  bear  them  well. 

Worms.  Dogs  suffer  very  much  from  worms, 
which,  as  in  most  animals,  so  in  them,  are  nf 
several  kinds:  but  the  effects  produced  are 
nearly  similar.  In  dogs  having  the  worms  the 
coat  gent:, ally  stares;  the  appetite  is  ravenous, 
though  the  animal  frequently  does  not  thrive 
the  breath  «mells,  and  the  stools  are  singular, 
sometimes  loose  and  flimsy,  at  others  hard  and 
dry;  but  the  most  evil  they  produce  is  occasional 
fits,  or  sometimes  a  continued  state  of  convulsion, 
in  which  tlie  animal  lingers  some  time,  and  then 
dies ;  the  fits  they  produce  are  sometimes  of  the 
violent  kind,  at  others  they  exhibit  a  more  stupid 
character,  the  dog  being  senseless,  and  going 
round  continually.  Tlie  cure  consists,  while  in 
this  state,  in  active  purgatives  jomiil  with  opium, 
and  the  warm  bath ;  any  rough  subsuoce  given 
intenially,  acts  as  a  verinibige  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence. The  worming  of  whelps  is  perfarined 
with  a  lancet,  to  slit  the  thin  skin  which  imme- 
diately covets  the  worm ;  a  imall  awl  is  tlien  to 
bo  intraducod  under  the  centre  of  the  wntro  to 
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nise  it  up;  Uie  (artlier  end  of  the  worm  will, 
with  very  little  force,  make  its  appearance,  ;uiti 
viih  a  clotli  taking  liold  of  mat  end,  the  ullier 
<«-ill  be  drawn  out  e;uily;  care  should  lie  taken 
thai  the  whole  of  t)ie  worm  cornet  away  uiihout, 
bre^ikinir,  and  it  rarely  )irt>ak$  unless  cut  into  by 
the  lancet,  or  wounded  by  the  awl. 

Docs'  Skins,  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  are  used 
in  mufTs,  made  into  a  kind  of  buskins  for  peisons 
in  the  gout  and  for  oilier  |iurposes.  Dres^i'd 
wiijiout  the  hair,  they  are  used  for  ladies'  gluve$, 
and  the  liniuj^s  of  masks,  bemg  thought  to  make 
the  skin  peculiarly  white  and  smooth.  The  French 
im|>ort'  many  of  these  skins  from  Scotland,  under 
a  small  duty.  Here,  when  tanned,  tliey  serve 
for  uppnr  lealher.t  for  neat  pumps.  Do)^'  skins 
dressed  are  exported  under  a  small,  and  imported 
under  a  high  duly.  The  French  import  from 
Denmark  large  quantities  of  dogs'  hair,  botli 
white  and  black.  The  last  is  esteemed  the  best, 
mid  is  worked  up  in  the  black  list  of  a  particular 
kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

Dor.s,  Isle  or.  a  small  tract  of  low  land  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  opposite  to  (iicenwich; 
where  Tosodumnus,  brother  of  C'aractucus,  is 
Slid  to  have  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
llomans,  A.  D.  46.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  being  the  (le|>ut  of 
the  spaniels  and  greyhounds  of  Kdward  III.; 
and  to  li.ive  been  chosen  for  this  purpose  because 
it  liiy  rontivuous  to  his  s|X>rts  of  woodcock 
shootitii:,  and  conrsing  the  red  deer,  in  W'altham 
and  the  other  royal  forests  in  Rssex.  It  is  well 
kn3\vn  that,  for  the  more  convenient  enjoyment 
of  these  sports,  he  generally  resided,  in  the 
sporting  season,  at  Greenwich. 

( >iie  of  the  largest  canals  ever  attempted  in 
F.ngland  has  been  ciiLiicarlyoneroileandaquar- 
ter  in  length,  142  feel  wide  at  top,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  deep,  across  the  Isle  of  Does,  for  short- 
ening the  passage  of  vessels  lo  and  from  the  pool, 
and'lo  avoid  the  long  circuit  by  UrcenwicU  and 
Ueptford.  When  Ihe  l(x:ki  and  othci  works  of 
this  can.J  were  nearly  finished,  an  unforeseen 
accident,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  colTer  and 
preventer  dams,  just  n>  tlie  entnnce-locks  were 
completed,  on  the  '.2 1th  of  .Inly  1BU,5,  prevented 
■  his  canal  from  bcinc  opened  until  the  Ot'i  of 
December,  when  the  Duchess  of  ^'ork  West 
Indiaman,  of  .500  Ions  burden,  p.isied  through  it, 
111  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of 
I.ondon.  Several  large  sums  of  public  money 
having  been  granted  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
in  aid  of  this  project,  fur  the  repayment  of  them, 
vessels  passing  tlirough  this  canal  of  'JOO  Ions  or 
upwardspaid,  for  three  yearsafler  its  completion, 
2//.  per  ton;  ibose  from  iOO  lo  100  mm,  ijrf. 
per  Ion;  from  100  to  50  tons,  lii.  jwr  ton;  50 
to  30  toiia,  5>.  each,  and  boats  and  cruU  li.  each. 
This  canal  ig  now  the  properly  of  llw  directors 
and  company  of  the  n<il'l«  docks  adjoining. 

Do</-iuNr,  in  botany.     See  Ai'ditkum. 

Doo-i>riiBv-T«rf.    See  Con»vs. 

Doo-titss.     SeeCiMrii4. 

D«)GU,  ».  I.  Iial.  dndff  Tlie  title  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Doris  liM  ■  iiniuf  SI  ibe  rntiance  lo  Ar  Jtft't 
IisIm-*  wiih   ih«  tide   of  driivenr  of  llin    ronitnun 
wealth.  AMiHm.. 


IjAm 


Ittwt 


DcceoF  Vuiicr.  was  fonaeily  tfarWif 
council,  and  the  mouth  of  Uir  rtpokbc 
Venetians  did  not  go  into  ni(iiiniiii( 
as  not  being  their  sovereigii,  but  oil} 
minister.     At  Venice  he  was  tl^rtnl 
Genoa,  only   for  two  years ;  he  wit 
under  the  title  of  serenity,  ahici  via 
superior  to  that  of  highness.     In  bit, 
of  Venice  was  only  die  shadow  ui°  i 
the   authority    Iwing    re»-"t ' 
Anciently,  indeed,  the 
but,  for  a  considerable  t'  ■  x 

lives  reserved  to  the  qu.< 
lie  gave  audience  to  ;imb.i- 
them  any  answer  from  biniMiK,  inuuUia 
importance;  only  he  was  allowed  to  un 
he  pleased  to  the  compliments  thry  Didt 
seigiiory.     The  doge,  as  being  tini 
was  head  of  all  the  councils ;  and  lit 
which  the  senate  furnished  iuminiitas 

courts,  were  written  in  h -    '■'• 

of  stale  signed  and  seal' 

the   republic.     The  am 

despatches  to  llie  doge  . 

lo  open  them  but  in  [irv- 

The  money  was  struck  iii  tlu:  do^ci 

not  with  his  sUmp  or  arms.    All  ih* 

rose  and  saluted  the  doge  wbea  In 

council  :  but  the  lioge  rot«  to 

ambussaduti.    lie  nominated  lo  all 

in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  ;  be  nat 

the  monastery  of  llie  Virgin,  and 

lain  petty  oOices  of  ushers  of  tlie  how 

led  comin.uiders  of  Ihe  palacv.     11 

not  under  ihe  juiisdictioii  of  ilte 

ceremonies;  and  his  childtrn   '" 

and  giiiiiluliers  in  livery.     li' 

tempered  witfi  various  circuiii 

dcred  it  huidensoine.     He  coulii 

Venice  without  leave  of  t'a  •.■•■. 

did    he  was   liable   lo    r 

being  entitled  to  dcnuu 

dren  and  brothers  weit 

chief  ullices  of  slalo. 

any  beiK'ticu  fiom  the  couit  • 

allowed  to  accept  of  the  card 

benefice,  nor   lutln  ' 

doge  could  not  dl^ 

his  ease;  and,  afln    m. 

examined  by  three  iiKpi'  <rccoawMtk 

who  sifted  It  with  gte.it  ; . 

Di)0->isit.    Seo  SutALis. 

I)(  Hj(  ■  EK,  in  eeft-laugiMge,  kstMa(  fMVi  Mi 
two  masts,  used  by  the  Dutch,  fcc.,M(  hh«ntl 
the  German  sea,  and  on  the  Oofftt-htak.  *H 
the  main-maal  are  set  two  s<]«iar«-««ib ;  m  01 
miien-mast  a  gafT-sail,  and  aliofe  tbat  •  lup  mi 
Also  a  bow-tpnt  willi  •  cpht-sul,  and  «■*  • 
three  jibs. 

DnoncH-BANK.  in  gror"   *        ,  4tfy 
sand-bunk   in   ihetieti.  bal 

coast   of   England   and   I Il 

soutli-e4St  and  tiurtli-west,  iM^ioaiag  4M 
twelve  leagues  fiom  Fl  iinl  iirnMnli  hi*il.  nd  W 
lending  nearly  seventy-two  leacitw  HMMiikA* 
coast  of  Jutland,  lietwern  the'Dv^igeraiiAl 
VN  rll-nank,  to  thn  south,  art<  ih«  kilter  pMifA* 
Mariiius,  winch  supply  Londoo  oiHis  cm;  aitf 
which    loves   the   deep  wMet 


««4i 


iDaAst 


not  ftt 
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na  iadcctiire   engaKeineot  was 

II  5th  Auguil  1781,  between  the 

Hell. 

k  lij-  It  "■  '■       From    dog. 

m  mciisam  oi  rules  of  reguUr 

spioble;  mnin. 

iki*.  he  mtvmI  hii  nuier 

ponaMw, 

tfffnpiiiu  eoald  nukr 

uh  i'  tbt  *liii>a*ck  ; 

Wfin  aad  nul  could  tell, 

tarn*,  to  ioyymi.  Hmdibrat. 

Og  and  Dock  lo  reheane, 

Bittlcit  L}t«ir  feeble  icnse  on  Tenc  ; 
to  all  »uoc«cdlii|;  limn 
I  o(  their  own  do^jrrrW  rhyme*. 

4  \uA  *M«  amr  W  of  tboie 
t,  or  who  pini-d  id  prtxe. 

Om  critics,  whtfiher  burlesque 
t  Iwfslc  verw,  like  diat  of  the  Dit- 
1/mtt,  like  thmt  of  Huilihnu. 

Addmm*t  Sjtcdaiar, 

Orab-ilrvet  ?radi 
with  foe«  and  frieada.  Siri/i. 
liomu),  an  Irish  comedian,  was 
lin.  lie  played  comic  characters 
Filh  ipplauK,  and  finally  became 
f  that  house,  lie  died  at  Eltham 
li,  iMTtng  a  >um  to  proride  a 
tn  ht  mwed  for  hy  six  watermen. 
It  of  August,  the  day  of  the  acoes- 
I.  ile  wrote  a  cnmedy  called 
kk«,  •fterwards  altered  to  Flora, 
V«|l. 

the  Eni^lish  alutn-worVs,  a  name 
irktnen  to  a  aort  of  stone  found 
MS  witli  the  true  aium  rock,  and 

•  aiuin,  though  not  near  so  much 
d.  "nic  county  of  York,  which 
with  tile  true  alum  rock,  alTiirds 
niierabie  (jriantily  of  these  dog- 
M  piaew  Cbcy  appnuch  w  much 
if  tne  trae  rock,  that  tliey  ate 
ntage. 

t.  ")  I'r.     il>ygm( ; 

dj.  Ijtl.Jiigmo:  (ir. 

,  adj.  ioyita,    from    tt- 

1.1,  adv.  ^oypu,  per.  pass. 

,n.  t-      ^of      Icttm,       to 
judtEe.         Fixed 
principle  or  doc- 
trine; ice  the  ex- 
tract   from    Ay- 
aitd  do^atical  mean  aullmnta- 
n  the  manner  of  a  teacher.    I)o^- 
t     iliiess,   po«ilivenos«  nf  opi- 
! liner.    To  dogmatise,  tc 
,  ut  opinions  posilivrly. 

>l  not  encerrd  iatn  the  confea- 
•ce  mM  imiparly  chwpiahle  either 
UlllHall.  b«t  OB  parttcnlar  ilnffmo- 
U*.  Uammamd. 

•  (he  rtai^  «f  bald  opioioii,  wbicb 
naclvea  deOMOMIMe  In  all  the  ron- 
I  an»;wl  in.       Olumitlt't  Sirjm§. 

inlaUeel  at  aaaa  aeldnm 
lo  be  ifmlift  about  liuo(i 


,  m.  $, 


lliat  approach  l«  inaoite,  wbcthcr  in  raatnaa  or  liule 
oral.  BofU 

I  ahall  not  preaame  to  ioterpoae  dagmmti^Uy  in  a 
cuntroveray,  which  I  luok  aim  to  •<«  decided. 

&mH. 

Our  poet  wa>  a  ttoic  pbilowphrr,  and  all  hii  moral 
aentKucc*  are  drawn  from  ibe  tlotfiiuu  of  that  ten. 

Drydtn. 

Iwamin;  jivra  tti  a  discovery  of  our  ignorance, 
and  kefpa  iii  fr»m  bring  peremptorr  and  ilojmatiml 
in  oar  detenninaiioni,  Coiiirr  on  Pridg, 

rritlr*  write  in  a  poaiiive  du^aiafielk  way,  wiihoat 
either  langnage,  genius,  or  imafinaUon.      S)i»etal0r. 

One  of  these  aathors  is  indeed  Co  grave,  a^nten- 
tioua,  iajmatitai  a  rogue,  that  than  ia  ao  enduring 
him.  Sieiyi. 

Itogmm,  in  canon  law,  ia  thai  determination  which 
conti«ts  in,  and  baa  a  relation  to,  some  cafui»ttcal 
point  of  doclriac.  or  aome  doctrinal  part  nf  the  chris- 
tian faith.  Ant.ffe't  Farergrm. 

A  itgmmtiM  in  relipoo  ia  not  a  graat  way  off  from 
a  Ugot,  and  ia  in  hiitb  danger  of  growing  up  to  lie  a 
bloody  peraecutor.    tVatlt'i  ImprovttmeHl  of  the  Uatt. 

Nothing  can  be  more  nnphilocophical  than  to  ba 
positive  or  do^Molicai  on  any  subject ;  and  eren  if  cx- 
ceaaiva  icepticiim  could  be  maintained,  it  would  not 
be  mot*  destructive  to  all  jiut  rraaoning  and  ioqniry. 

Home. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  her*  not  iojmalicatlii  but 
deliberalrly  writtrn.  may  recal  the  princlplri  of  ihe 
drama  to  a  new  examination. 

JuAruont  Prffttct  fw  SltaAfficarv. 

If  the  present  eatabliihmeni  tbould  fall,  ii  i<  thii 
rclipon  which  will  triumph  in  Ir;lanU  aorl  in  Eng- 
land, ai  it  ba<  triumphed  in  France.  Thia  nli^inn, 
which  laugha  at  crredt,  and  doymtu^  and  cnDfeMitins 
of  faith,  may  be  fomented  equally  aniuuy;«t  »ll  detcrip- 
tiimt,  and  all  eecis  *,  amonigst  uoioinul  caihotut,  and 
amoDgat  nominal  churchmen;  and  amoO|g<ii  tho«e  di»- 
aeolcrs  who  know  little,  and  care  1cm,  al^out  a  praaby- 
Icrj,  or  any  of  iu  discipline,  or  any  nf  iia  docirinea. 

Bmtm. 

At  prraeni,  we  can  well  conceive  the  pcobability 
of  hi>  di;j;nia<uiii  being  patiently  lupported  by  attend- 
iuK  adiuinn,  awed  by  the  literary  eminence  on  which 
he  xanda.  Snrarrf. 

f)l>UMATlSTS,a  sect  of  ancient  physicians, 
of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  founder.  They 
ate  also  called  logic!,  logicians,  from  their  usirfg 
tlie  rules  of  lojic  in  medical  subjects,  lliey  laid 
down  detiuitions  and  di?isiniis ;  reducing  dis- 
eiucs  to  certain  genera,  and  those  genera  to 
species,  aiid  furnishing  remedies  for  tliemall; 
supposini;  principles,  drawiiii;  conclusions,  and 
applying  those  principles  and  conclusions  to  par- 
ticular diseases  under  consideration :  in  which 
sense,  the  dogmatists  stand  contradistinguished 
from  empirics  and  mctbodisu. 

OOi.-RIUBEU  iKoians,  a  nation  of  North 
Americans,  uho  inhabit  round  l.Ake  LdUiid,  m 
the  north-west  part  of  North  America.  Tliey  are 
ofken  at  war  with  the  Aralha|iescuw  Indians. 
Both  these  trihes  are  among  tlie  most  savage  of 
the  human  race.  They  trade  with  tlie  Hudson 
Day  Company's  lettleinenis. 

l>or.-kTaa.     See^iaiis. 

Doos-tooth.    See  Erttiihojiil'm. 

I)o<i.wooii.     See  Cobkijs. 

Dcc-woon  ot  Jamiics.  a  species  of  cry  thrina 

Dog-wood  Tme.    Sc«  Piscipia. 
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DOIAGOI,  an  island  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 
IVoien  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  Vagalskoi,  or 
\\aygat's  Straits/  Long.  57°  14'  E.,  lal.  70° 
.VN. 

OOl'LY,  n.  I.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff,  so 
called,  I  suppose,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the 
tiuiiie  oftlie  first  maker. 

Wo  should  be  ms  weary  of  one  let  of  acqasintaoce, 

though  Dcvcr  to  ^ood,  ai  wo  ttre  of  one  suit,  though 

Di-vf  r  so   6nc :  a  fool    and   a  dotlj/  stuff,   would    uow 

and  thco  find  days  of  grace,  and  Ik*  w«>rn  for  varirty. 

Cwhtjrttt*t  Way  itf  the  Wurldf 

DOIT,  n.s.  Dul.  dui/t;  Erse,  doyghl.  A 
small  piece  of  money. 

When  they  will  Dot  give  a  duit  to  relievo  a  Um 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  tn  see  a  drad  ladiao. 
Sialupeure.      Tmi>til. 

To  Anna's  wait  a  soldier,  poor  and  old, 
IT  ad  dearly  earned  a  little  pune  of  gold  ; 
Tired  with  a  tedious  mareb,  one  lockleas  night 
lie  slept,  poor  dog  '  and  loit  it  to  a  dail,      Pvjte, 

Doit  was  the  ancient  Scottish  penny  piece ;  of 
wliich  l»yp|ve  were  equal  to  a  penny  5lerlin(;.  It 
was  a  small  copper  cnni,  as  thin  as  a  stiver  penny 
and  not  tnuch  larger.  Doits  were  extremely  nu- 
merous in  ScotUnd  before  the  Union,  and  were 
current  for  several  years  after  it.  Two  of  them 
were  equal  to  the  hodle,  six  to  the  baub<'e,  and 
ei);ht  tu  the  aclieson.  Some  of  them,  struck  in  the 
reigns  of  Chariest,  and  11.,  with  C.  II.'  nr  C.  R." 
on  the  nne  side,  and  the  tliisllc  on  the  other,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries. 

DOL,  a  town  ^of  I'rance,  in  IJriltany,  dcpsrt- 
nieut  of  the  Ille  and  V'llaine.  Po|)ulation  3300. 
It  IS  tliiiiy-four  miles  uonb-wcitof  Reiines,  and 
232  west  of  Paris. 

DOLREN  (John),  an  English  prelate,  born  at 

annick,  in  Nonliamptonshire,  in  1635.  Was 
lucated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ 
"Church,  Oxford.  In  the  civil  wars  he  served  as 
an  olficcr  in  the  royal  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  majiir.  Reluming  nn  the  decline  of  the  king's 
affaiij  to  college,  he  look  his  decrees  and  entered 
into  orders.  At  the  Uestoraiion  he  ohtaincJ  a 
caiionry  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  deanery  of 
Westminster.  He  was  promoted  in  1666  lo  the 
see  of  Rochester,  and  from  thence  in  Ififll  he 
removed  lo  York,  where  he  died  of  the  small  |>ox 
in  1liR6.     Some  of  his  sermons  are  still  exI.Ant. 

DOLCE  (Cliarles,  or  Cailino),  a  celebrated 
historical  and  portrait  painter,  born  at  Florence 
in  161G.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Vignali,  and 
was  parlicuhirly  fond  of  represenlina  pinits  sub- 
jects, though  he  sometiintfs  painted  portraiLs.  His 
works  are  easily  dislincuishtd  by  the  peculiar 
delicacy  with  wiiith  he  perfected  all  his  composi- 
tions, by  a  pleasing  tint  of  color,  and  by  a  Ju- 
dicious management  of  the  chiaro  scuro.  His 
performance  was  remarkably  slow  ;  and  it  is  re- 
(Hirted  that  his  brain  was  fatally  afl'ected  by  see- 
ins:  Lucas  Jordana  despatch  more  business  in 
four  or  five  hours -than  he  could  have  done  in  as 
many  months.     He  died  in  1686. 

Dole,  n.  I.  From  </^o/;  Sax.  "B^lan.  The 
a«.i  of  (lisiiibuiiun  or  dealing.  Tlie  lliini;  dealt. 
It  was  your  pT«tiim)i«'-, 

TLat  ID  the  ilfU  of  blows  your  ton  n.ighi  drop. 


Now  niy  matleis,  happy  oaaB  W  hitM, 
every  man  to  bit  busincaa. 

The  personal  fruition  in  oay  us 
(eel  great  riclirs :  ther*   it  a  etiatody  «( 
power  of  doU  and  donative  uf  shciB,  m 
them,  hut  no  aolid  use  lo  ibe  ovncr. 

Now  thou  art  lifted  up.  draw  at  k> 

And,  at  thy  death  giving  ta«k  Iilli«ld4v. 

Moiit  with  one  drop  of  thy  bla«4  ■•  Af  I 

Dmm.    AMi 

What  if  hii  eye-oight,  for  u>  Itntl'tt 
Nothing  is  hard,  by  miracle  retter«V 
He  now  be  dealing  HttU  among  bit  itst. 
And  over  heaps  of  tlanghtartd  aaU  las 


Let  ut,  that  are  nnhiut  anJ 
Fall  00,  and  happy  man  bt  'i 


C^lients  of  old  were  feasted  ;  now  a  paw 

Divided  AJ*  it  dealt  at  the'  outward  diaw. 

Which  liy  tlie  hungry  rant  it  tooa  ditfiKk 

Drfdrn'tA 

At  hrr  general  difc. 

Each  receivet  hit  ancimt  so«i. 

Dole,  n. ».  T      OW  Kr.  iik, 

DoLt'Fi^t,  adj.  tn  lie  the  unfta 

DoLic'rii.LT,  adv. 

DoLE'ri'LSESS,  M.S. 

DoLe'soxt,  adj. 
Doi-e'somely,  ade, 

DoLE'sOMEMESS.n.S 

Do'lor,  n.  I. 


lirst  class  of 
word  > ;  and  bl 
of  the  ttttai 
^substantive  IM 
nify,  in  ImA| 
tuirow  ;  oaii  ll 
causes,  put ;  4 
tiun  ;  anil  ilt  I 
sion,  lamtuttial 


DoLomi'ic,  adj. 
Do'i0R0U»,  adj. 

Do'LOROtsLV,  ttdv 

platnl. 

For  none  but  you,  or  who  of  yns  la  li 
Can  righfulljr  arrtd  %odol^f»l  Uy. 

With  ktndly  counter  undvr  nnmirk  tl 

Our  pletstnt  Willy,  ah  '  is  dvad  o^  Ula 

With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  mtmioMa 

It  tLto  dradcd,  and  in  doijnar  dxcal. 

We   tro  taught,   by  hit  aaampU,  thai  ihl 

uf  datitrtmt  and  dreadful  objects,  mm  ia 

perfect,  tuay,  aa  cloiidi,  overcoat  all 


Our  soioetime  siiter,  now  our  qu^vii. 

Have  we,  at  'i»er,  ,  iiiih  a  drfcatrd  yoy. 

With  iTirtli  ID  f<ini-ial,  and  »iilt  ditj*  it 

In  equal  f.ile  weighiog  delighl  aad  Mr, 

Takro  la  wife.  .f>«i>ipiwi, 

I've  words  too  few.  to  take  my  U«90 

Wh,'n  the  lon|(u"*s  office  thoojii  be  pat 

Tu  breathe  the'  aliundaat  dalamr  of  tba  h 

You  take  me  in  too  rfufestrct  a 
I  tpoke  t'  you  for  your  comfort. 

A   mind   fixed   and    bent   upon 
good,  dMh  avert  the  dolnifi  of  doalK. 

They  itii^ht  hopa  lo  tbaagi 
Tonneni  with  eat*,  and  tooaest 
HtJt  with  delight.  tliUmm't  Mrs 

No  li;ht,  but  rather  daftiuaa  ntiUt, 

Served  only  to  ditcover  sights  of  w««, 

Rpginnt  of  tonnv  ;  dott/M  th«drt,  wh«t4 

And  T9*i  ran  never  dwell. 
Yet  to  that  hideous  placo  w 

Dy  rigour  uncvoniving,  bat  that  oA 

Leaving  my  dtltrfat  pruoa  I  ng«j 

Larfc  Ubaity, 
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d*c«>nfort  other :  every  man  w«s  Iuk 
watroji  :  helping  rattier  to  mftkc  ihc 
b«  tmcatatiou  more  dfUefitt  And  utoni«hiDg. 
A;;.  1/ial/.      VuHlrmpUliaiu. 

loraed  fw«,  and  ieUfid  wLiue,  Ihey  only 
**lueleM  barmnguc*  of  conscience  ogaiotl 
iioanca.  SoulK. 

lia  niaraoil,  diwipilinK  ibat  vapour  which 
I  the  senrn,  «Bd  giviuK  the  iohnfich  motion 


*•»«»»«. 


flov 


ncnly  entreated  (o  know  the  ransr  ihrrcnf, 
Ir  ahe  might  comfort  or  accompany  her  rfo/f  ■ 
kr.  Stdniy. 

tTtmbliD(  him  either  with  aaking  quralioni 
f  fault  with  bta  mctaucboly  ;  but  rat)ier  Ct- 
a  Aifowr.  rlotartnu  diacounea  of  their  own  ant 
IB*  raiaforttiuea.  tit  ^ 

rll-vmrd  bending  o'er  the  Itearh  deacry 
ioltmmt  paaaage  to  the  infernal  iky. 

Pope'a  Odyatty. 

M  of  raling  in  ihia  Mimu  gloom, 
t«WB  arorda,  ba  cried,  can  eaae  my  doom. 

tape, 

^ppy  the  mortal  man.  who  now  at  laat 
thought  thi>  delefut  vale  uf  miwry  paal ; 
1 19  hia  deatined  atage  haa  carried  on 
tediov*  load,  and  laid  hit  burden  down. 

Prior. 

Qr  the  toftneu  and  rarity  of  the  fluid,  ia  in- 
Bad  aot  di/toriJicM.  Arbuthnot  oh  Air. 

,  a  Urp  well-built  town  of  Fiance,  on 
'  Doubs,  in  Franche  Compif-,  in  the  de- 
lof  the  Jura.  The  country  arouml  has, 
fertility  and  Vxauty,  received  ihe  name 
^•1  d'Aniour.  It  ha  several  good  edi- 
I  the  P«lai>  de  Justice,  tlie  former 
t  des  Comptes,  the  cliurch  of  Notre 
Ihe  CoUeg«  d'Arc,  and  the  Hotel  Dieu 
\.    It  has   dho   ■  pleiuai>t  public  pro- 

wu  the  DoU  Seqiianarum  of  the  Ro- 
od oontaina  coniiderahle  remains  of  that 

The  great  Roman  road  to  Lyons  passed 
ihn  place ;  and  here  arc  two  aqueducts 
■blic  edifice  near  the  river  of  their  erec- 
I  was  the  capital  of  Franche  Cumpt<^  un- 
^  and,  is  twenty-three  miles  south  of 
m,  kod  Iwi^nly-ciglit  south-east  of  Dijon. 
,  La,  a  lofty  point  of  the  Jura  cluiin  of 
M,  between  the  department  of  Jura  and 
I*  canton  of  V'aud,  it  is  elevated  6600  feet 
\»  level  of  the  lea,  and    has  the  appear- 

•n  iromeote  rock.  From  its  summit 
t  mo«t  magnificent  view  for  100  mile*  in 
irccuou,  and,  on  the  side  of  France,  a 
I  which  extends  into  Iturguiidy. 
CF.LLV,  or  DoLbEiii,  a  town  of  North 
in  Menooellishire,  at  the  foot  of  the 
b  Cadet-Idris.  A  new  court-house  has 
Ktcd,  in  which  the  summer  assizes  for  the 
Ire  held.  1  he  couuiy  jail  is  situated  at  a 
Ibtaiice  from  the  town.  The  town  and 
kbourhood  hare  a  |k'Cu1ui  manufacture  of 
Bfi'lu'd  wiH)lltn  cloth,  Ciilled  wclibinu  or 
li  IS  chielly  exported,  h  has  a 
v.  It  It  acated  in  a  valley  on 
kaul   the  At  on,  tinrty-one  miles  norlh- 

Mool^aiery,  »ad  312  north-west  of 


DOLtCnOS,  in  botany,  a  gcniis  of  the  de. 
cuidria  order,  nnd   dindelphia  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  thirty.-second,  papilionacez.    The 
basis  of  the  vexillum  has  two  callous  knobs,   ob- 
long;, parallel,  and  compressing   the  alic   below. 
There  are  fifty-three  species,  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies  and  of  the  Cape:  the  most  re- 
markable are:     1.  D.   lablah,   with  a  winding 
stalk,  a  native  of  warm  climates,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  the  table.     The  E^yplians 
make  pleatant  arbours  with  it,  by  supporting  the 
stem  and  fastening  it  with  cords ;  by  which  means 
the  lei^es    form  an  excellent  covering,  and  an 
agreeable  sliade.     2.  I),  pruriens,  the  couha;^c, 
cow-itch,   or   stinging   bean,  is  also  a  native  of 
warm  climates.     It   has   a  fibrous  fX>ol,  and  an 
herbaceous  clinihing  stalk,  which    is  naked,  di- 
viding into   a  great  number  of  branches ;  and 
rises  to  a  great  height  when  properly  supported. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  irilobate,  ruing  from 
the  stem   and  branches  about  twelve  inches  dis- 
tant from  each  other.     The  foot-stalk  is  cylindri- 
cal, from  SIX  to  fourteen  inches  long.     From  the 
axilla  of  the  leaf  descends  a  |>endulous  solitary 
spike,  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  long,  covered 
with  lung  blood-colored  papilionaceous  flowers, 
riling  in  clusters  of  three  each,  in  a  double  atter- 
nale  n..inner,  from  small    fleshy  protuberances, 
each  of   which  is  a  short  pedunculus  of  three 
flowers.    These  are  suc<;eeded   by  leguminous, 
coriaceous  pods,  like  those  of  kidney  beans,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  densely  covered  with  sharp 
hairs,  which  penetrate  the  skin,  and  cause  great 
itching,  slingins  like  a  ueille,  though  not  quite 
»o  painfully.   This  will  grow  in  any  soil  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  a  native:  but  is  generally 
eradicated  from  all  cultivated  grounds;  because 
the  hairs  from  the  pods  fly  with  the  winds,  and 
torment  every  animal  they  happen  to  touch.     If 
it  was    not   for    this    mischievous  quality,    the 
beauty  of  its  flower  would  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
the  best  gardens.     It  flowers  in  the  cool  luonlhj, 
from  September  to  March,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion.    The  spiciilx,  or  sharp  hairs,  of  this  plant, 
have  been  long  used  in  South  America  as  a  ver- 
mifiiee,    and     have  of     late    been    frequently 
emplnyiHl  in  llrilain.     The  spiculx  of  one  pod 
molasses,   and  taken    in 
s   a   dose   for  an  adult, 
in    the    F.ast    Indies    as 
3.  n.  soja  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  where  it  is  termed  daidsu  ;  and,  from  its 
excellence,  mame:  lliat  is,   the  pod,   by  way  of 
eminence.     It  grows  witli  an  erect,  slender,  and 
hairy  stalk,  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet.    The 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  garden  kidney  bean. 
The  flowers,   of   a   bluish-whitc,  are  produced 
from  the  blosora  of  Ihe  leaves,  and  succeeded  by 
bnstly  hanging  pods  resembling  those  of  the  yellow 
lupine,  which  commonly  conwin  two,  sometimes 
three.  Urge  white  seerla.  This  legumen  is  doubly 
useful   in   the  J«p;iii.-,.   kiiili.-n,.     It  serves  for 
the  preparation  ol  ■   named  mi«>,  that 

is  used  as  butter;  -  ,i;  of  a  pukle  cele- 

brated among  ihem  ondcr  the  MB*  of  fooju  or 
>oy. 

DULL.  n.  I.     A  contraction  of  Doiotliy ;  tod 
hence  a  child's  toy, 

"a"  trirahtet  S»«*/-w«f». 


mixed  with  syrup  or 
the  moiiiing  f.tstine. 
The  beana  are  used 
a  cure  for  the  dropsy. 
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DO'LLAR,  n.i.  Dutch  daUr.  Sec  below. 
A  Dutch  and  Gennan  coin  of  diflerent  value, 
from  about  two  shilltags  and  sixpence  to  four  and 
»ixi>encc. 

He  disburtril 
Ten  ihouMod  dotlari  for  ooi  g»nrrtl  UM. 

Stalufieart.   ifachtlh. 

D0LL4K,  in  this  country,  is  chiefly  npplied  to 
the  Spanish  silver  coin,  otherwise  calletl  a  piece 
of  eignt.  Dollars  are  also  coined  in  dilTerent  parts 
of  Germany  and  Holland:  and  have  their  sub- 
divisions into  semi  dollars,  quarter  dollars,  &c. 
See  CoiKS. 

DOLLART  Bar,  or  The  Dolleht,  an  arm 
of  the  North  Sea,  exlendinic  between  East  Fries- 
land  in  Hanover,  and  Groningen  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  the  mnuth  of  the  r.ins.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  sea  bieaking  in  here 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirtit-nth  ceniiiry  ;  when 
it  swept  away  nearly  fifty  vilUgcs.  On  the  side 
of  l\ast  Frieslaod,  the  sea  has  in  some  measun: 
receded. 

DOLLOND  (John),  a  celebrated  optician,  the 
inventor  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  was  de- 
scended from  that  useful  body  of  artificers  the 
French  refugees  of  Spitalfields,  London,  where 
he  was  born  10th  June,  1706.  IIk  eUucniion 
was  limited  by  the  circumstances  of  his  friends, 
who  could  only  destine  him  to  their  own  occu- 
pation, and  he  IS  said  to  have  passed  many  years 
of  his  life  as  an  operative  silk-weaver.  .Mr. 
Dollond,  liowever,  possessed  a  mathematical 
and  philosophical  tasle,  which  soon  disclosed  it- 
self; he  acquired  the  Greek  and  I.atin  lan^aue<, 
together  with  a  considerable  knowlcdice  of  ana- 
tomy and  scholastic  divinity ;  and  ttiough  he 
married  early,  found  means  to  continue  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  bring  up  his  family.  In  his 
eldest  son  Mr.  Peter  Dollond,  he  was  happily 
afforded  an  heir  of  his  own  taste,  and  in  17.VJ 
he  had  so  well  established  him  in  business  as  an 
optical  instrument-maker,  that  he  quitted  Spital- 
fields  to  jom  hiin  in  partnership.  This  same 
year  was  read  in  the  Roval  Society,  a  letter  of 
Mr.  J.  Dollond  s  to  James  Short,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S., 
conccniing  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Eulcr's  Theorem 
for  correcting  the  Aberration  in  the  Object 
Glasses  of  Refracting  Telescopes,  together  with 
an  inlroductnr)'  letter  of  Mr.  Short,  in  which 
Euler's  calculations  arc  disputed ;  with  Euler's 
answers  to  Short  and  Dollond.  (Phil.  Trans. 
1753,  p.  287.)  '  It  is  somewhat  stran|{e,'  says 
Mr,  Dollond,  '  that  any  body  now-a-days  should 
attempt  to  do  ttial  wiiich  so  long  ago  has  been 
demonstrated  impossible  : '  and  his  discoveries 
were  doubtless  for  a  while  retarded  by  his  defer- 
ence to  the  great  name  of  Newton,  whom  Euler 
considered  to  agree  with  him  ;  and  whose  experi- 
ments were  certainly  coropatiMc  with  the  doctrine 
of  Kuler,  while.Mr.  Dollond  was  better  acquainted 
tlian  eithci  with  the  mechanism  of  the  eye.  In  1T53 
lie  describes,  in  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  a  te- 
lescope with  six  glosses,  *  calculated  for  correct- 
ing, tither  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure,  the  errors 
of  refraction  artsiog  from  tlie  dispersion  of  the 
diffurent  colors,  as  well  as  from  the  spherical 
form  of  the  surface*  of  the  eye-glasses ; '  ap- 
pealing to  the  ju|)eriorily  of  the  telescopes, 
which   he   luid    thus   consliucted,   above    tlii<se 


which  had  before  beta  in  OM.' 
the  detail  of  his  llioory  for     '  ' 

His  great  discovery  i»   • 
count  of  some  Expetimeni 
fercnt    Refrangibility    of     ' 
1758,  p.   733.      Mr     H" 
decisive  experiment* 
a  common  prism  nf  v; 
of  water,  and  varjing  the  .' 
the   mean   refraction   of  I'l' 
sated;   when  he  found  tli.< 
destroyed,   as  they  were  51. 
in  a  similar  experiment  of  ^11  i 
for  the  remaining  dispersion  mui 
as  that  of  a  prism  of  glais  of  hi. 
angle.     A  thinner  wedi^e  of  gia>i 
ployed,  our  npliciao  found  thai 
colorless  when    the   refraction  i^' 
alKiut  one-fourth  gr>^i<T  'tun  1 
He  next  attempted  i 
ject-glasses    by    entl< 
len.ses;  but  in  this  nn  .n. 
inconvenience  from  ih.-  ^j    • 
WHS,    therefore,  obliged  to  tiy  Um  eisa 
fereiit  kinds  of  gloss,  and  focliiiulriv  ' 
tint  the  refraction!  of  flint  and  cr 
extremely  convenient  for  hi»  pin 
alTorded  by  them  bcic 
were  to  each  other  n> 
he  inferred  that  a  con'. 
convex  one  of  flint,   - 
image  when  their  fo^...    . 
same  proportion.      '  The 
where  the  curvature  w.ii  ^ 
produced  some  inconvenience;  but,  !■' 
surfaces  capable  of  variation,  be  1 
make  the  aberrations  of  the  two 
and  since  they  were  in  opposite  dii 
thus  corrected  each  other.'     Thi 
required  ercal  accuracy  of  etvcuboa 
complete  success ;  but,  in  the  handi 
vcntof,  they  produced  the   most 
strumenis  ;  and  hewn-  '    -       -3  ia 
quantity  of  gl.ui  of  r.  nil 

He  afli'rw.irds  maJt  s-...,.^  ,..,..1 
copes,  will)  triple  object-glasses. 

For  these  inventions  Mr.  DoDaai 
the  (-opleian  modal  of  the  Royal 
in  1761  he  was  tlioseo  a  follow  of  llM 
body,  and    appointed    optician    to  IW 
Other   valuable  cnnlnbutions  of  his  w4» 
ciety   were,  .K  description  of  i  ' 
Measuring  .Smill  Aiifles,  and  :r. 
an    Instrument  for  ili 
and  \7!H.     His  inn; 
vided  oliject-gluss,  «  ' 

the  distance  of  the  1 

near  displacement  o;    :...    ,.-..    ^ 

glass. 

Mr.  IVIlond.  however,  did  not  Mni 
these  well-deserved  honor*.  Ihn  tlirt 
November,  1761,  as  be  was  roKlniif  a  (■■  Mil 
of  C'lairuut  on  the  theory  of  tlac  moon,  I*  i 
down  in  an  attack  of  apoplezy,  wllick  rfMf 
became  fatal.  He  left  two  tan*  «1i»  loam^ 
to  his  busmen.  j 

Dot  I  ON  n   (Peter),  eiil««l   *r><  '« 


Dollond,  the  optician,  ww  bor 
coiiMiiunicated,  in  176.S,  ■  p*(» 


I 
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impFOTement  of  teleKopes; 
ber*!  comrirance  for  measuring 
I  ■bore);  and  in  1772  another 
10  and  alterations  in  Hadley's 
I  1779  he  gave  an  account  of  ins 
Hrument  for  correcting  the  errors 
«lnc(ion  in  altitude;  and  in  1789, 
nt  of  the  discovery  made  by  his 
IMtin^   telescope*,'  which  became 

» publication      He  died   at  Ken- 
I  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 

EU  (Deodale-Guy-Silvain  Tancred 

celebrated  geologist,  was  bom  in 
1T50.  lie  entered  into  tlie  service 
1  of  Malta,  and  became  a  member  of 
t,  happening  to  kill  one  of  his  cnm- 
I  lenlenced  to  death.  The  grand 
Tcr,  granted  him  a  pardon,  but  it 
1  that  this  should  be  confirmed  by 
I  Dolomieu  was  closely  confined  for 
imder  suspense.  Hiis  perhaps  de- 
te  studious  habits.  At  the  age  of 
e  went  to  Meti,  where  he  studied 

natural  hi.<tory.  In  1783  he  pub- 
age  to  the  Lipari  Isles,  and  a  me- 
nrtliquakes  of  Calabria.     In  178S 

Memoire  sur  les  Isles  Ponces,  et 
ono6  de  I'Ktna. 

iktog  out  of  the  revolution,  Dolo- 
f  embarked,  with  his  friend  La 
t,  in  the  supposed  cause  of  liTierly ; 
ri>  on  the  14ih  of  July,  and  when 
■ull  fell  a  victim  to  the  horrors  of 
died  his  last  mometils,  and  re- 
rclionate  toesiages  which  he  sent  to 
ii  his  wt(e.  He  now  resumed  his 
dies  in  niher  parts  of  Europe,  and 
I  its  southeni  countries,  lie  afler- 
td  his  researches  into  the  physical 
f  Ezypt,  on  whirJi  subject  he  ad- 
EfDoir  inserted  in  the  Journ.  Pbys., 
795  we  find  bim  again  in  France; 
le  establishment  of  the  school  of 
Mm  Professor  of  Geology  and  In- 
B.  lie  was  also  one  of  the  origi- 
kUic  National  Institute  of  Sciences 
mm  tills  time  he  redoubled  hi6 
labors  and  published  a  ;;reat  num- 
m  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
ibed  various   contributions   lo    the 

M^thodiqup.  On  the  scientific  ar- 
cing made  for  the  expedition  to 
I  invited  to  take  part  in  them  :  and 
f  was  employed  as  a  negociator  for 
of  Malta.  Ill  r<;ypl  he  vmled  llie 
I  examined  some  of  the  mountains 
he  limits  of  the  country ;  but  his 
lied  him  to  return  long  before  lus 

On  hit  voyage  home,  the  vessel 
t  in  a  tempest,  and  was  only  saved 
waity  by  running  into  a  port  in  the 
itlim.  Here,  as  a  knight  of  Malta, 
ounced  a  traitor  to  the  existing 
ind  cotuniitted  to  close  cunfiaemenl 
In  this  unfortunate  situation  he  re- 

tbc  peace  of  1800,  in  which  tbe 
■unent  stipulated  expres.ily  for  his 
1  this  period  he  had  comroencod 


a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Miner- 
alogy, written  with  bones  and  suot-water,  on  the 
margin  of  the  few  books  he  was  allowed  to  read. 
He  was  appointed,  during  ''is  confinement,  the 
successor  of  Daubenton  in  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History.  His  last  publication  was  Sur  la 
Philosophie  Min6ralotiique  etsur  I'espbce  Min£r- 
alo(;ir)ue.  Hedied  at  Paris,  universally  respected, 
27lh  of  November,  1801. 

DOLOMITE.  Of  this  calcareo-magneMan 
carbonate,  we  have  three  sub-species. 

1.  Dolomite,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
rii.  1st.  White  granular.  It  occun  massive,  and 
in  floe  granular  distinct  concretions,  loosely  ag^ 
gregated.  Lustre  glimmering  and  pearly.  Frac- 
tur;  imperfect  slaty ;  hard  as  fluor,  and  brittle. 
Specific  gravity  2-83.  It  effervesces  feebly  with 
acids,  and  is  phosphorescent  on  heated  iron,  or 
by  friction.  Its  constituents  are  46'5  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  52'08  carbonate  of  lime,  0-2,'i  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  05  oxide  of  iron.  2d.  Brown 
dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone  of  Tennant. 
Color,  yellowish-gtay  and  yellowish-brown.  Mas- 
sive, in  minute  granular  concretions.  Lustre, 
internally  {(listening.  Fracture  splintery.  Harder 
than  calcareous  spar.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
of  crystals,  28.  It  dissolves  slowly,  and  with 
feeble  effervescence.  lis  constituents  are,  lime 
295,  magnesia  303,  carbonic  acid  47-2,  alumina 
and  iron  0'8.  In  the  north  of  England  it  occurs 
in  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  and  great  ex- 
tent, resting  on  the  Newcastle  coal  formation.  In 
the  Isle  of  Man  it  occurs  in  a  limestone  which 
rests  on  gray  wacke. 

2.  Columnar  Dolomite.  Color,  pale  grayish- 
while.  Massive,  and  in  thin  prismatic  con- 
ctutioQS.  Cleavage  imperfect.  Fracture  un- 
even. Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly 
Breaks  into  acicular  fragments.  Brittle.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*76.  Its  constituents  are,  51  car- 
bonate of  lime,  47  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1 
carbonated  hydrate  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  serpen- 
tine in  llussia. 

3.  Compact  Dolomite,  or  .Gurfaofite.  Color, 
snow-white.  Massive  and  dull.  Fiacture  flat 
conchoidal.  Semi-hard.  Difficultly  frangible. 
Specific  gravity  2- 76.  When  pulverised,  it  dlt- 
solvcs  with  effervescence  in  hot  nitric  acid.  U 
consistsof  70-5  carbonate  of  lime,  and  29-5  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  This  kind  occurs  in  veins 
of  serpentine  rocks,  near  Gurhoff,  lo  Lower 
Austria. 

DOLPHIN,  n. «.  Fr.  dauphin ;  Germ.  Span. 
Ital.  and  Lai.  dtlpHm,  from  Ur.  6iX^tl  JiX^f, 
a  pig,  because  the  dolphin  resembles  a  pig  in  its 
fatness,  and  the  form  of  its  intestines,  tec,  Miys 
Miniheu  after  Uecmaous.  A  fish.  See  our  article 
Delphi  XL'S. 

Hi«  dclithu 
Were  iolphin  likv  ;  tbpy  «tiRwecl  hit  back  abova 
Th«  alement  they  lived  io.  Skmhiymn, 

I>n«  boys  ridia(  opon  joaU.  M(le«,  aad  itIfUm. 

Muakaprn  Mali  approach  in  cnrlng  Aockj, 
ladtuky  mail  tb*  tonoiw  climU  Ui»  lucii, 
Torpedon,  tharki,  rayi,  porpua,  iUfkau,  pour 
Their  [«ii>klui|  Miuadtoiu  lound  ik«  (Uua(ili(  •''  ' 
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Dolphin  op  the  M\'*t,  in  sea  l;<n'^iiaj:p,  a 
peculiarkind  of  wreath,  formed  of  |>laiied  cordage, 
to  be  faltered  occasionally  round  tlie  masts  as  a 
support  to  (lie  puddenin;:,  whose  use  is  In  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  tlie  fore  and  raaiti  yards  in  case 
the  rigjring  or  chains  liy  which  those  yanJs  arc 
suspended  should  be  snol  away  in  llie  litr.e  of 
battle  ;  a  ciicumsljince  which  mi>:lil  render  tlieir 
r*ails  useless  at  a  season  when  their  assistance  is 
{extremely  necessary. 

DOLT,  n.  ».  I  Teut,  and  Sax.  dot.  A  hea»y 
VohTiSH, adj.  \  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead;  a 
NhickscuU;  a  logRerhe.id.  It  is  clearly  the  past 
T participle  of  dull,  as  Mr.  Tooke  says. 

Thou  ha«t  not  hftif  that  power  to  dn  me  harm, 
Aa  1  have  to  be  hur* :  uU  gull,  uli  thtt, 
4i  ignorant  ai  dirt '.  SMuli'pcare,   Olhella. 

Like  men  condemned  to  thundcr-t>oUt, 
Who,  ere  the  blow,  become  mere  dotu  ; 
They  neither  have  the  hearts  to  iiay. 
Not  wit  enough  to  ruo  away.  Hudibrat. 

Diunela«,  ibe  mofl  arraot  doltith  clown  that  ever 
ras  without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble.  Sidtwy* 

Let  doltM  in  haste  »ome  altar  fiir  erect 
To  cboio  high  powers,  which  idly  tit  above.       Id. 

Woo»r»  adulterate  copper, 
Wbicb,  ai  he  tcaltered,  we,  likii  dollt, 
MiMooli  at  finl  for  thunder-bolts.  Swiji. 

DO'iMAIN,  n,  t.     Fr.  domaine,  from  Lat.  do- 
\  minium,    Empire;  dominion;  possession.   IleiKe 
I  miso,   we  may   remark,  our  termination  doin  as 
birthdom,  kingdom,  Sec. 

Rome's  groat  emperor,  whose  wide  domnin 
flad  ample  territory,  wealth  and  power.      Mitten. 

A  Latian  6eld,  with  (niitftil  plains. 
And  a  large  portion  nf  the  king's  domains. 

Drydtn't  JEiteid. 
Ocean  trembles  for  hi*(  green  domain.        Thointon. 

So  Howard,  Moira,  Bardett,  sought  the  cells, 
[•Where  Want,  or  Wo,  or  Guilt  in  darkneM  dwells; 
>  With  Pity's  torch  illumed  the  dread  f/oinatnf, 
I  Wiped  'he  wet  eye,  and  cased  the  galling  chains. 

Darwin. 
Vain  end  of  human  strength,  of  human  ikill, 
[  Conquest,  and  triumph,  and  domain^  and  pomp. 
And  case,  and  lusucy  '.  Byron. 

Domain.    See  Demesse. 
DO.MAT  (John),  a  celebrated  French  lawyer 
bom  in  10J5,  who,  observing  the  confused  state 
of  the  laws,  dii;ested  them  in  A  vols.  4to,  under 
I  the  title  of  Tlie  Civil  Iaws  in  their  Natural  Ur- 
ider;  for  which   l>ouis   XIV'.  settled   on    him   a 
',  pension  of   2000  livres.     Domat  was   intimate 
'  'With  the  famous  Pascal,  who  left  liitn  liis  private 
I  panels  at  his  death.     He  died  in  1R06. 

D(.)MUES,  II  ci-devant  principality  of  France, 
I  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  twenty-one 
broad,  lying  around  and  partly  in  the  lalu  pio- 
▼ince  or  Burg;undy,  but  not  under  its  Rotem- 
nent,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Soane.  Trevoux 
'  -was  the  capital.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ain. 

DOMBF.Y  (Joseph),  a  French  botanist  of 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Macon  in  1742.  He  took 
the  dejrree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Montpelier, 
•nd  in  1778  went  to  South  America,  where  he 
diJco«*erH  the  mt/eslic  tree  of  the  tnbe  of  pines, 
!  BOW  named  after  him,  Dombeya.     <ln  his  return 


to  I'.uiopr.  Ill  1783,  the  revolution  J 
w  much  that  he  re-einbarkeJ  fif  \l 
^KXO'i  captured  on  the  j  I  i 

the  island  of  Moutserrai.  Il 

DOMBF.YA,  in  bouny,  a  jSiiwij 
monodelphia  and  order dodecandrta;!^ 
outer  three-leaved,  deciduotis:  rvr.ix' 
ten  or  twenty  :  sitl.  five-cleft  :  can.l««,| 
one-celled,  one  or  many  seeded.  Speoat 
chiefly  natives  of  the  isles  of  M«(a 
Mauritius.  j 

DOM  BOO.  a  considerable  tows  tTl 
Africa,  situated  on  the  caram  MM 
Mourzouk,  and  the  first  which  occurs  iSbj 
the  desert  of  Bilma.  It  i>  iitualed  im 
plains. 

DoMBOo  Lakes  are  sittuted  on  Ite  n 
extremity  of  Bomou,  and  supply  (hit  ki 
Cassioa,  and  the  stales  on  the  south  of  A 
with  salt.  The  merchants  of  Agidf 
hither  annually  a  large  c-aravan,  wltiieli  tl 
with  this  commodity,  and  convey  it  to 
roundini;  counties.  These  lake*  an  eqf 
be  the  Cb-'onides  Palus  of  Ptoleoiy. 

UOMF.,  n.  I.     Fr.  dnmt.  firoia  LiL4 
building  ,    nouse  ;   fabric, 
shape  of  roofs,  probably  a  hemll 
a  cupola. 

Best  be  he  called  among  good  i 
Who  to  bis  Goi)  ibis  column  rsiaed^ 

Though  lijrbtning  strike  the  dtmtt^ 
The  man  who  built  it  shall  be  | 


irora  LtL* 

AlsdJHi 
heml^H 


Stnuij^rr  !  whoeVr  iliou  ut 
AfRttnced  io  mv  faitb^  a  (henfitj 
A  pproach  the  domt,  tb«  mmsI 


Frum  doat  to  dome  when  flamM  MMi* 
Sweep  the  long  street,  inve«t  tLe  towfr  id^ 
Gild  the  tall  \'aacs  amid  the  aazovlab<4  w^ 
And  reddening  heaven  retortu  the  maf^ 


While  the  vioe-maiulfd  I 
The  pendent  goau  unveil,  n-gardlea  itli 
Of  hourly  peril,  thougb  tl><  ci«(trd  Ana 
Treuible  to  every  wind. 

I>0ME,  in  architecture  is  a  loof  «( 
spherical  form,  raised  over  the  middk  « 
iug,  as  a  church,  hall,  |MvilMa,  i 
stair-case,  fee,  by  way  of  crowoinf.  H 
the  same  with  what  the  Italians  call  <Bf 
according  to  Vitruv lus,  tholi-  Thaj  "I 
made  round,  tliougb  we  hare  in 
ones ;  as  those  of  the  Louvre ;  an4 
polygons.  OS  that  of  the  ci-devant  i 
in  the  Rue  St.  Antoiiie  at  Pan* 
usually  columns  ranged  around  1 
both  by  way  of  orn.\uicnl,  and 
vault.     See  ARCurTErTvaa,  _ 

Dome,  in  chemistry,  the   apptf'' 
naces,    particularly   pcirtahl*   on* 
fi^re  of  a  hollow  i 
use  is  to  form   a 
furnace,  the  air  ot  «nh 
by  the  fire ;  hence  the  ■ 
ably  increnseil.  which   . 
ash-hole,  and  to  puss  throui 
the  place  of  the  air  driven  r 
form  of  this  piece  renden  it  ptofl 
reverberate  a  pait  of  {"v  f 
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...  ii...  I'liniice,  which  has  o^casioiipd 
.  to  he  called  a  revcrbenilory 

-IRT. 

or  L)ooM,  sittnifics  judsjcncni,  spntencc, 
Tlie  huiniiiicen'  oath  in  the  black-book 
Tord  ends:    'So  help  me    Go<l   at  his 
t.  and  hy  my  IroHthc' 
KNICIiINU,  a  famous  Italian  painter, 
Itologna  ill   1581.     He  was  at  tint  a 
of  Caitart  the  Fleming,  but  soon  quilted 
I   fur  Out  of  tlie  Caraccis.     He  always 
bimseir  to  his  woik  with    much  study 
tAiloen;  and  never  otTered  in  touch 
iFbiit  when  he  fancied  a  kind  of  enthu- 
him.     Ills  i^reat  skill  in  architecture 
him  tlie  appuinlmcnt  of  chief  ar- 
apostolical  palace  from  pope  Ore- 
was  he  without  a  tlieorelical  knuw- 
mufic.     He  died  m  1041. 
ESDAV  Book,  an  ancient  record,  made 
ilii«  of  William  I.  and  conlainini; a  survey 
be  lands  of  England.     It  consists  of  two 
I.    The  first  IS  a  lar^  folio,  written  on 
Itie  \>*^fe»  of  vellum,  in  a  small  but  plain 
ir;  each   page  having  a  double  column, 
f  the  capital    letters  and  principal   pas- 
Ire    touched    with   red    ink;    and  some 
takes  of  red  ink  run  across  them,  as  if 
td  out.     This  volume  contains  a  descrip- 
kinyKine  counties.  The  otlier  volume  is  in 
itten  upon  450  double  pages  of  vellum,  but 
^  column.and  in  a  large  but  very  fair  cha- 
ll  contains  the  counties  of  Essex,  Nor- 
iffolk,  pan  of  the  county  of  Rutland  in- 
in  that  of  Northampton,  and  part  of  I>an- 
Id  the  counties  of  York  and  Chester.  This 
Bcording  to  the  red  book  in  the  exche- 
ks  begun  by  order  of  William  the  Con- 
«ith  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  in  the 
'  our  I^urd  1UR0,  and  completed  in  the 
16.  The  reason  given  for  taking  this  sur- 
>ed  by  several  ancient  records  and 
Ms,  that  every  man  should  bo  satis- 
own  right,  aoi  not  usurp  with  iin- 
hat  belonged  to  another.     Itut,  besides 
id  by  others,  that  now  all  those  who 
^«d  eMates  became  vassids  to  the 
hira  so  much  money  by  way  of 
in  pro(>ortion  In  tlie  lands  they  held, 
.ra  very  probable,  as  there  was  at  that 
lot,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  king- 
by  order  of  king  Alfred.     For  the 
of  the  survey  recorded   in  domcsday 
issioners  were  <ent  into  every  county 
'  juries  summoned  in  each  hundred, 
iers  of  freemen,  from  barons  down 
b^.«l^^.     Th«»e  cominissionert  were 
ni«i  by  the  inhabitants,  upon  oath,  of 
of  each  manor,  and  tliat  of  ils  owner ; 
hom  It  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward 
r;  L'iC  number  of  bid's;  die  rjuan- 
of  pasture,  bnd  of  ineuHow  land ; 
i^knieh*  were    in   the  deniMiii',  and 


'   'i;    IJ  I-  V  ■      (r    I  I 

"<i,  as  well  as  «  I 

,~....  uud  su  the  time  o,'  :,,.. tt , 

irr  il  was  capable  of  improvement,  or 


of  lieing  advanced  in  ils  \'alue:  they  were  like- 
wise directed  to  return  the  tenants  of  every  de- 
gree, the  <|uanlity  of  lands  tlien  and  formctly 
held  by  each  of  them  ;  what  was  the  number  of 
villains  or  slaves,  and  also  the  number  and  kinds 
of  the'r  cattle  and  live  stock.  These  inquisitions 
being  first  methodisod  in  the  country,  were  after- 
wards sent  up  to  the  king's  exchequer.  This 
sun'ey,  at  the  lime  it  was  made,  gave  gieat  offence 
to  the  people  ;  and  occasioned  a  jealousy  that  it 
was  intended  for  some  new  imposition.  Hut  not- 
withstanding all  the  prccnuliori  taken  by  the  con- 
queror, to  have  tliis  survey  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially executed,  it  appears,  from  indisputable 
authority,  that  a  false  return  was  given  in  by 
some  of  the  commissioners ;  and  that,  as  it  is 
said,  out  of  a  pious  motive.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lin- 
colnshire, the  possessions  of  which  were  greatly 
under-rated,  both  with  regard  to  quantity  and 
value.  Perhaps  more  of  these  pious  frauds  were 
discovered,  as  it  is  said  Ralph  Flambatd,  minis- 
ter to  William  Rufus,  proposed  the  making  a 
fresh  and  more  rigorous  inquisition  ;  but  this  was 
never  executed.  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of 
its  fidsehood  in  some  instances,  which  must  tlirow 
a  suspicion  on  others,  the  authority  of  domesday 
book  was  never  permitted  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  always,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
distinguish  whether  lands  were  held  in  ancient 
demesne,  or  in  any  other  manner,  recourse  was 
had  to  that  only  to  determine  the  doubt.  From 
this  definitive  authority,  from  which,  as  from  tlie 
sentence  pronounced  at  domesday,  or  the  day  of 
judgment,  there  could  be  no  appeal,  the  name  of 
the  book  is  said  to  have  been  derived,  flut 
Stowe  assigtis  another  reason  for  this  appellation  ; 
namely  that  domesday  book  is  a  corruption  of 
domus  Dei  book ;  a  title  given  it  because  here- 
tofore deposited  in  the  king's  treasury,  in  a  place 
of  the  church  of  Westminster,  or  Winchester, 
called  domus  Dei.  From  the  great  care  formerly 
taken  for  the  preser%-ation  of  this  survey,  we  may 
leani  the  estimation  in  which  its  importance  was 
held.  The  dialogue  de  Scaccaris  says,  '  Liber 
ille  (Domesday)  sigilli  regis  comes  est  individuus 
in  thesauro.'  Until  lately  it  has  been  kept  under 
three  different  locks  and  keys;  one  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  treasurer,  and  the  others  in  that  of 
the  two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer.  It  is 
now  deposited  in  the  chapter-bouse  at  Westmins- 
ter, where  il  may  be  consulted  oo  paying  to  the 
pro|>er  officers  a  fee  of  6i.  IW.  for  a  search,  and 
4d.  per  line  for  a  transcript.  Besides  the  two 
volumes  above  mentioned,  there  is  also  a  third 
made  by  order  of  the  same  king ;  and  which  dif- 
fer* from  the  others  in  form  more  llian  matter. 
There  is  also  a  fourth  called  domesday,  which  is 
kept  in  the  exchequer ;  which,  though  a  very  large 
volume,  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the  others.  In 
die  remembrancer's  ofiice  in  the  exchequer  is 
kept  a  fifth  book,  likewise  called  domesday,  which 
is  the  same  with  the  fourth  book  already  men- 
King  Alfred  bad  a  roll  which  he  called 
ly ;  and  the  doraesday-book  made  by 
>>  II. Mill  the  Conqutfor,  referred  to  the  tune  of 
ICdviaid  the  (.'onfeuor,  as  that  of  king  Allied 
did  to  tlie  time  of  Elhelred.  The  fourth  book  of 
domesday  having  many  pictures  and  gilt  letters 
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m  ilie  bceinnini?  relating  (o  the  time  of  king 
Edward  tlie  Confessor,  this  led  some  to  a  false 
opinion  that  domesday-book  was  composed  in  t}ie 
reign  of  king  Edward. 

in  1767,  in  consequer)ce  of  an  address  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  his  late  Majesty  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  publication  of  domesday-book, 
among  other  records.  An  engrared  fac-simile 
was  at  first  contemplated  ;  but  tlie  great  expense 
of  such  an  undertaking  caused  it  to  he  laid  aside : 
and  a  tolerably  exact  fac-simile  metal  typ<^  having 
at  length  been  obtained,  the  editing  of  the  work 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Abraham  Farley,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Chapter-house,  at 
Westminster,  a  gentleman  of  singular  learning 
and  erperience  in  this  department  of  literature, 
who  had  had  almost  daily  recourse  to  the  book 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  1770,  and  was  completed  early  in 
1783,  at  the  press  of  Mr.  John  Nichols — the 
type  with  whicn  it  was  executed,  was  destroyed 
in  the  fire  which  consumed  his  printing-office  in 
February,  1808.  Accurately  as  Mr.  Farley  ac- 
complished the  task  which  had  been  assigned  lo 
him,  the  printed  Domesday  was  comparatively 
of  little  value  for  want  of  minute  indexes.  This 
deficiency  has  been  supplied  under  the  direction 
of  the  Record  Commission,  in  a  folio  volume, 
containing  indexes  of  names  of  persons,  of  places, 
and  tilings,  so  minute,  (and  from  frequent  re- 
ference, we  can  slate,  so  accurate,)  that  the  ob- 
ject of  enquiry,  if  in  the  work,  may  be  readily 
ascertained.    These  indexes  have  been  compiled 


by  the  clerks  in  the  It«c«f«]  OftetofdMC 
house,    under   the  supenntendenoe  4f  te  ^  | 
Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  the  piiaci(«l  1 
of  that  repository  of  our  natioDil 
and  to  tiiem  is  prefixed  a  very  elab 
duction  to  Domesday,  by  Mr.  Ella,  I 
librarians  of  the  Oritish  Miueum,  < 
sertations  on  the  formation  and  < 
Record,  the  principal  matters  Iheiciil 
its  original  uses,  conservation,  vtit 
courts  of  law.     From  these  diiqnii  ' 
are  comprised    in  ei  ' 
pages,  the  preceding  i  h»f«  b 

abridged.     In  further  Miusimioni of  iMil 
and  important  reconi,  the  Cod 
thought    it  their   duly  to  print  •  ■ 
volume  of  similar  surveys,  of  nearly  c 
for   Exeter,  Ely,  and   Winlon  or  ' 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  oii^arfi 
tions  whence  the  general  surrey  wi 
so  far  as  relates  lo  those  distnctt :  a 
county   palatine  of  T)  urham  was  DM  ( 
within  the  Conqueror's  survey,  thnlu 
it  expedient  to  add  the  contents  o<  a  i 
vey  for  that  county,   denominaleil  tfct  I 
Book,  though  its  date  is  somewhat  I 
sipplement  lo  Domesday  forms  a 
in  folio,  and   is   enriched  with  a  crili 
lorica'  dissertation  on  the  records  I 
together  with  appropriate  indexes,  bj<ia 
Mr.  Ellis. 

The  following  extract  will  give  oori 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  venenble  P 

In  Brixistak 

Rex  ten  Bermundesyb.  herald^  tenuit.  Tc  se  defd 

p.  xiii.  hid.  m°  p.  xii.  bid.  Tra.  e.  viii.  car.  In  dnio.  e  unm 

car.  7  XXV.  vitii  7  xxxiii.  bord  cu.  un.  car. 

Ibi  nova  7  pulchra  cccta.  7  xx.  ac  p*ti.  Silva."'  v.  pore 

de  pasnag :  In  Lundonia.  xiii.  burgses  de  xliiii.  den 

T.  R.  E.  7  m'^  vat.  xv.  lib  7  vicecoin  ht.  xx.  sot. 

f     Comes  merit  ten.  i.  tiida  que  T  R.  E.  7  po«t  ftiit  in  boe  0  _ 

In  BaiitsTAN  llwDrtdo. 

Rex  tenr(  BERMUvncsTe.     Heraldui  comri  tenuit.    Twic  se  defendrfta/  pro  xiii  MMi* 
xii  hidi).  Trrra  ei(  viii  carrurafarum.    In  dnminio  eti  una  camu-uia  et  xxv  vilUnuMnO** 
cum  una  cairurato.     Ibi  nova  ct  pulchra  eccloia,  et  xx  acnr  pruti.    Silva  r  porcii  de  H 
Lundonia  xiii  burgenses  de  xliiii  denuriu.    Trmpore  Hfgit  V'Jirardi  et  modo  vilrl  tt  1 ' 
comei  habel  xx  sojirfof.     Comes  Montoninuu  tenrf  i  hidam  quae  Ttmport  H(f a 
{bit  in  hoc  Monrrto. 

Id  English  thus  :  In  Bffxistao  Hundred. 

'  The  king  holds  BtRiiviiDKSTt.     Earl  HcRAi.n  held  it  [before].     At  that  da*  it  ••jjj 
thirteen  hides ;  now,  at  twelve.     The  arable  land  is  eight  carrucatcs  [or  plough-Uadi^   •*' 
one  carrucate  in  demesne;  and  twenty-five  villans,  and  thirty-three  bordan.  witb  «M ' 
There  ii  a  new  and  handsome  church,  with  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  and  woodltod  ^  *'''t 
Mtna^  [pasturage]  time.  In  London  are  thirteen  burgesses  at  forty-four  pwtM.  '•>'''"*'«1| 
Edward  it  was  valued,  as  it  now  is,  at  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the  sheriff  has  twmty  ibiUui^ 
of  Morilon  holds  one  hide,  which,  in  tlie  time  of  King  Fxlward,  and  afterwini*!  *M  ■>  I 
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I  of  the  immediate  use*  of  this 
Dqneror,  it  i*  to  this  Hay  a  record 
ort«ace  to  the  hisiorian  and  to 
J,  lor  the  light  it  throws  on  the  dif- 
■  of  pertoos  into  which  the  English 
iliTided — the  difle rent  denominations 
leir  culture  and  mt;asur€mcnt — the 
■ooiioalions  of  money,  and  the  pcr- 
IMc  that  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  coin- 
rial  jurisdictions  and  franchises — 
■errices — criramal  and  ciril  j-iris- 
iclesiaslical  and  historical  maltera 
»d,  besides  many  curious  illustrations 
WDiien,  which  we  have  not  room  to 

TIC,  It.  f .  b! aJj.-i  Tt.dometliqut; 
CAU  M(r.  f  Span.      Fortug. 

c*tLT,  adv.  lanA  Ital.  domet- 

C4TC,  tt.  a.  flico;    Lnl.    do- 

m  domu,  a  lionse.  See  Domimok. 
adjective  domestic,  of  or  belonging 
le.  IS  here  the  root ;  it  means  also 
tame.  To  domesticate  it  to  make 
ic,  to  familiarite. 

rviU.  for  tiiil  wr  think  wo  can  master 
met,  are  nfiru  prnDiitrd  to  nin  on  for- 
c  tMi  late  to  nrcall  llirio. 

tfi^rr.    DedirntioH. 
mlUj  oi  cwu  dtmmtic  puwr.r* 

I  tmipuluu*  faction. 

Shmkfjftarr .   A  nttmy  and  Cttopatra. 
k  aia  of  iiio«e  who  began  (bat  rvbellioD, 
Medt  be,  wlio  hindered  the  speedy  sup. 
,  bj  AmiMficA  dbseoliae*. 

King  Charia. 
eocToptioa  be  not  incked  in  from   the 
Mil,  a  little  proTideace  might  >erure 
fim  eauanee  tats  the  world. 

Ctdrnwimi. 
dvclU  remdle  from  all  koovledge  of  his 
rs  :  he  tive«  a««  kind  of  foreig:npr  ondcr 
F;  a  itmmliek,  and  yet  a  auaager  too. 

Somk. 
If  tbas,  O  kappy  as  a  queen ' 
m  shift  lb*  (Mdy.  Sanering  aeene, 
«  boaaa  i«  h«r  dsisrti*  light, 
t  dhe  MM*  mam,  at  least  at  nUhi. 

ciiiiiiins. 

aa]  koAvlcdge  of  the  domtatiek  doliee  is 
glory  of  ■  wofnaa.  Cloruie. 

II  jmdeQt  husband  »  an  faonett.  tracta- 
MfW  animal.  Addi»im'i  Spttiuiwr, 

I  pbilMopher  would  lejoic*  in  that  libert) 
hsMB  (iv*  their  demulia  ;  and  {or  my 
BOnot  avoid  being  pleased  at  the  bcppi- 
I  poor  rreatarva,  who  in  some  meajure 
■in*.  G*AdMmtth. 

ITING,  in  aUfDlogy,  the  dividing  or 
tfaa  hieavens  into  twelve  houiei,  to 
■^  by  means  of  sii  great  circles, 
•  c^  position.  Regiomontaiius  makes 
*f  petition  pass  ttirough  tlie  iolcnec- 
t  mendiao  and  the  borizon :  others 
paia  through  the  poles  of  the  lodiac. 

OCT 

ANT,  KiuoDg  musicians,  is  uedthW 
ive  Of  subatanlive ;  but  ibcM  difiatant 
I  an  Ctr  fiom  beiiig  iniiiscriminale. 


In  both  senses  it  is  explained  by  Rousseau  as 
follows  : — 

Dominant,  mlj.  Tlie  dominant  or  sensible 
chord,  is  that  which  is  practised  upon  the  domi- 
nant of  the  tone,  and  which  introduces  a  perfect 
cadence.  Every  perfect  major  chord  becomes  a 
dominant  chord,  as  soon  as  the  seventh  minor  is 
added  to  it. 

Dominant,  ii.  i.  Of  the  three  notes  essential 
to  the  tone,  it  is  that  which  is  a  fifth  from  the 
tonic.  Tlie  tonic  and  the  dominant  fix  the 
tone ;  i:i  it  they  are  each  of  them  the  fundamen- 
tal sound  of  a  particular  chord :  whereas  the 
mediant,  which  conslitules  the  mode,  has  no  chord 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  only  makes  a  part  of  the 
chord  of  the  tonic.  Rame^u  gives  the  name  of 
dominant  in  general  to  every  note  which  carries 
a  chord  of  the  seventh,  and  distinguishes  that 
which  carries  the  sensible  chord  by  the  name  of 
a  innic  dominant ;  but  on  account  of  the  leogtb 
of  the  word,  this  addition  to  the  name  has  not 
been  adopted  by  artists  :  they  continue  simply  to 
call  that  note  a  dominant  which  is  a  fifth  from 
the  tonic  ;  and  they  do  no.  call  the  oilier  notes, 
which  carr^'  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  dominanis, 
but  fundamentals  ;  which  is  suffident  to  render 
their  meaning  plain,  and  prevents  confusion. 

A  DoMiHAHT,  in  that  species  of  church  music 
which  is  called  plain  chant,  is  that  note  which  is 
most  frequently  repeated  or  beaten,  in  whatever 
degree  it  may  be  from  the  tonic.  In  this  species 
of  music  there  are  dominants  and  tonics,  but  no 
mediant. 


DOMINATE,  B.  a. 
Domina'tiok,  n.  i. 
Dou'l NATIVE,  adj. 

Dom'inator,  n.s. 

DOMINIOK,  n.l. 


I-r.   domain  ;    Span. 

Porlug.  and  Ital.  t^mt- 
•  11(1;  Lat.  dominium,  from 

Jomut ;  Or.  Joftof,  a 
'  house,  &  jf^w,  to   build. 


To  prevail  over :  domination  and  doinioion  both 
signify  supreme  authority,  power,  as  over  a  man's 
own  bouse  or  territory :  a  dominator  is  he  who 
thui  rules. 

Sellvnge  him  on   his   right  half  in  heucnii  thingia 

aboae  ech  prtocipat  and  potestat  and  vertu  and  Jtmu- 

fueiowa,  aiid  (above)  ech   name  that  i*  named,   not 

oonli  in  tht*  wrrld,  but  also  in  the  world  to  comyng. 

Wielif.     Bffaitt  i. 

By  him  vera  all  thing*  eraaud.  viiible  and  inv'iai- 
ble,  whether  ihey  be  lh>un«  or  dowinnuw,  or  princi- 
paliLiea  or  powers.  Col,  i.  16. 

Thoa  and  ihine  usurp 

The  dtmiimalum,  royaltica,  and  r*ghu 

Of  tliia  opprceaed  boy.       Shalupeare.    Kimf  /oAa, 

Jupiter  and  Man  are  doasmaton  for  this  ootth- 
west  [lait  of  the  world,  which  maketh  the  people 
impatient  of  servitude,  loven  of  liberty,  martial, 
and  courvgeoos.  Camdtn't  /Utmuw. 

Cooqaett  and  good  hnibaudry  both  enlarge  the 
kiug't  domiaioiu :  the  one  by  the  tword,  making  the 
acres  more  in  number,  the  other  by  the  plough, 
making  the  same  acre*  more  in  value.  Fnlier. 

The  Law  of  Works  ii  that  empire  and  dfminian 
which  God  exercised  over  man,  osing  his  utmoei 
right,  and  obliging  man  to  the  tigorani  obaervalinn 
of  all  that  law  be  should  impoae  upon  him. 

Bp.  reyfar. 

He  gave  na  only  over  beait,  fish,  fowl, 
Dtmimn  abaolote  ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  doontiaa  :  bat  man  over  mail 
lie  made  not  laid.  JHIIsa. 

3  D3 
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Ileiir,  all  jre  uigtU,  progniT  of  light, 
Throoes,  dtmunaiioiu,  priocedomi,  virtues,  powpn. 

U. 
What  can  oar  traveller*  bring  homo 
That  ii  not  to  be  loarut  at  liomo  ? 
What  politics,  or  strange  opinions. 
That  are  not  io  our  own  dominiom  ?     Hudibrat. 

1  thus  conclude  ny  theme. 
The  daminating  hamour  makes  the  dream. 

Dryien. 
lie  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that  which 
was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another,       Lodu. 

Maximinus  traded  with  the  Goths  in  the  product  of 
bis  own  estate  in  Thracia,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ^ 
whither  he  retired,  to  withdraw  from  the  unjust 
dominativn  of  Opiliut  Macrious.     Arbuihnot  on  Ccint, 

Blest  use  of  power,  O  virtuous  pride  in  kings ! 

Aud  like  his  bounty  whence  dominion  springs. 

Tidull. 

Of  all  the  enemies  nf  idleness,  wast  is  the  nioit 
fonaidabla.  Fame  is  soon  found  to  bo  a  sound,  and 
love  a  dream.  Avarice  and  ambition  may  bo  juitly 
•ospeeted  of  being  privy  confederacies  with  idleness, 
for  when  they  have,  for  a  while,  protected  their  vota- 
ries, they  often  deliver  them  up,  to  end  their  lives 
under  her  tfomimoit.  JoJmion, 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scenes, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dowufiitfit  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been. 

Byron, 

DOMINEER,  V.  n.  Fr.  dominer.  See  DoMi- 
KATE.  To  rule  with  absolute  authority  :  hence 
to  iwell ;  bluster. 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel,  and  domuncer, 
Oaromso  full  measure. 

ShaMifxare,     Toning  of  Uu  Sktew, 

Tho  voice  of  conscience  now  is  low  and  weak, 
chastising  the  passions,  a*  old  Bit  did  his  lustful  dami- 
nccring  sou.  Sonih. 

Itoth  would  their  little  ends  secure  ; 
TTc  siglis  for  freedom,  she  for  power : 
His  wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam. 
And  hen  to  domineer  at  home.  Prior, 

DOMINGO  (St.),  UijPAKioLa.  or  Mayti, 
onf  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  the  second  in  point  of  size,  is 
silualcd  between  l^orto  Kico  on  the  caM,  and 
Jamaica  and  Cuba  on  the  west.  It  is  approached 
on  its  northern  side  by  thu  southern  part  of  the 
Bahama  chain,  while  southward  tlie  Caribbean 
sea  runs  between  it  and  Terra  FIrma.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  St.  Domingo  is  ^nemlly  stated 
at  about  400  miles ;  Rainsfnrd,  however,  extends 
it  to  49U  miles,  and  its  utmost  breadth  150;  but 
a  considerable  peninsula  projects  for  neatly  140 
miles  towards  ttie  west,  and,  with  a  Urge  pro- 
montory on  thciioiih,  forms  a  spacious  b;iy  op- 
posite ilie  island  of  Cuba.  Its  medium  lene^th 
may  iherofore  be  computed  at  300  miles,  and  in 
breadth  at  100.  which  gives  a  superlicial  area  of 
about  30,000  sipiare  miles,  eriual  therefore  to 
that  of  Ireland.  Its  most  nortlierty  point  u  in 
19°  4fl';  and  iu  most  southerly  in  17"  3r 
N.  lat. ;  westward  its  extreme  point  (Cape 
Tihrron)  is  in  74"  15';  and  eastward,  Cape 
Enfpino,  its  extreme  point  in  this  direction, 
n  67»  35'  W.  long.  Columbus,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  hi*  first  voyage  to  the  New  World, 


found  it  known  al  Cuba  !w 
appears,  a  highland  i 
also  called  it,  aud  tli°  r 
late  years  by  the  indepc-mitnt  lUck 
who  have  revolutionised  the  Freuii  pi 
the  island.  This  great  nanj^alor  biaaa 
it,  according  to  Dr.  Robertson,  E>{«| 
Little  Spain;  or  at  first,  as  other  wtl 
Isabella,  in  honor  nf  the  oueen  of  Spwf 
however,  best  known  to  F.uroptao  (C4 
as  St.  Dominco,  the  name  of  the  cafU 
Spanish  part  of  the  island. 

St.  Domingo,  as  it  existed  bcfai*  111 
lion  of  1789,  is  described  \iy  the  Mm  I 
abouiidiu'.:  m  '  delightful  vales,  «4ie 
sweets  of  spring  arc  enjoyed,  wiihoot  d 
ter  or  summer.  There  arebotWoH 
continues,  '  in  the  year,  and  iheyaiall 
fine.  Tlie  ground  alv^ays  laden  «tlk 
covered  with  flowers,  realises  the  ii 
riches  of  poetical  descripuom.  Wli 
turn  our  eyes,  we  arc  enchanted  witN 
of  objects,  colored  and  reflected  bv  IM 
light.  The  air  is  temperate  in  the  iny> 
the  nights  are  constantly  cool.'  Tlx 
and  French  were  the  European  iMnf 
island,  until  a  very  recent  period ;  I 
demarcation,  between  their  rcspcctirt  I 
commencing  at  the  river  Massaeie  oa ; 
side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mance 
extending  to  the  river  Pedemalei  foall 
country  east  of  this  line,  being  tbf 
fourths  of  the  island,  was  claitiied  I 
and  all  to  the  westward  by  France.  1 
part  of  the  island,  of  a  very  irterd 
comprehended  2,500,000  acrcs.ofwhith 
were  in  high  cultivation  previous  to  It 

The  coast  of  St.  Domingo  is  tl 
rocky,  and  the  navis:atioa  of  the  otiji 
dangerous:  in  his  course  from  Cobi 
Francois,  Columbus,  it  is  welt  kaoM 
vessel  in  which  he  originally  ailed  ftM 
None  of  its  harbours  will  admit  rtmi 
siderable  burrlen.  On  the  souili  nd 
bays  of  St  Domingo,  Neyba  and  Aco^ 
The  first  has  become,  of  late  y<*n,  M 
and  full  of  reefs.  The  bay  of  N»J^ 
vessels  of  thirty  Ions  burden  ;  but  »«* 
name  flowing  into  it,  divides  ilteIC  ba 
ing  the  ocean,  into  various  cbaaMt 
changing  in  the  rainy  season,  p«rjil«» 
Acoa  Bay  has  also  several  anialt  cifcnl 
it.  The  entrance  is  two  leagues  lOM 
widens  inwards  to  nearly  sit  IctjraB. 
east  side  is  the  capacious  luirt  of  CaUl 
the  best  and  safest  of  the  uUnd.  Oa' 
east  co.ist  is  the  Kay  of  Samina,  niai 
its  soulhem  point.  Cape  llaCwl,  Io  dl 
side  or  peninsula  of  .Sainana,  ci^tiMM ' 
enclosed  hy  a  bulwark  of  rocks  *ti  I 
entrance  only  being  left  clear,  bitt  kM 
and  deep  cliannel  between  t!i<-  Jiort  I 
and  some  detached  isl..  fuM 

Yuna   and   Cambu    i  lufldl 

former  h:w  »  o"  ;<.<»■ 

bay  is  aliout  >iii\  >.     |>.  .tiid»l 

on  every  side  b\    \    i    -i,'     ojuutty. 
Plata  »  ttelsAou    i>.<\,  \%>iK-h  haa'«a| 
feet  depth  of  water,  and  is  of  ihllali  I 
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liWK.«  beioc  tery  nairow:  0>e  ncighbour- 
%  rich  in  valuable  «\oi>Ji.    lialia  Ecossaue, 
Dta'    [Uy,   »  ill    <lns   direclioD,  but  is  a 
t>os,  rocky  inlet ;   and  there   are   several 
imall  harbours  and  bays  on  Ibis  side  of  tlie 
None  of  the  iivem  are  practicable,  even 
Mtts,  ill    the  dry  season.     (Eleven  leagues 
if  i'ort-au-1'iince    is  a    salt    lake,   turned 
^rlle,  iwiMily-twu   lea>;ues  in  circuit ;  its 
il  <lc«fi,  clear,  and  bitter,  and   it  abounds 
igttors  and  tortoises  or  a  large  size  ;    in  it 
Utend,  two  leagues  long,  ahoundini;  with 
IPitt,  and  haviot;  a  spring  of  fresh  water. 
t  independent  portion  of  St.  Doiniogjfo  (the 
il  Krencli  part),  is  mountainous  and  well- 
ed,  contjining    minei  of  silver   and  iron. 
I  of  tlie  central  part  of  the  Spanish  teirito- 
1  also   composed   of  elevated   mountains, 
of  ilirin  aipalile  of  cultivation,  and  having 
txiiemely  rich.     They  also  have  yielded 
lad  silver,     (•'rom  the  city  of  St.  Domine;o 
I  wide  plains,  from  twenty  to  twenty-live 
in  bmdth,  stretch  for  about  ei^hty  miles  to 
St.     They  are  called  ilie  lx>s  Llanos,  and 
«ptod  to  the  growth  of  every  tropical  pro- 
Ik      A   beautiful   valley   to   the   nortli  of 
tkioaih  which    the   river  Cotu  flows,    is 
>bc  still  more  productive.     The  mountains 
inciiully  com|K>s«d  of  two  parallel  chains. 
IK  from  east  to  west,  with  several  collateral 
ict.     Kxcellcnt  timber  abounds  throughout 
~     Uins.     In  those  of  Cibao  originate  tim 
Wvains  of  the  island  ;  and  tlie  inlluence 
raugea,  in  mitigating  the  winds  and 
phcre,  is  most  important  in  tins 
line  of  them   rise  lo  the  height  of 
tlwre  the  levcfl  of  tlie  sea. 
■ecofdiiig  lo  Lilwards,  is  the  unrivalled  . 
of  the  plains  of  tins  island,  tliat  itiey  are 
of  producing  more  sugar  and  other 
odities  than  all   the  Hritish  West 
thcr.     Common  attention  to  their 
advanlaces   was  alone   wanting  in  the 
colonists  10  render  this  one  of  the  most 
It  possessions  of  that  crown.     Uut  when, 
rts  of  cruelly  and  oppression,  they  bad 
tlie    aduricnial    iniiabitaiits.    many  of 
speculators  in  advrntutes  to  South 
lie  those  who  remained   sunk   into 
indolence,  as  to  suffer  this  beau- 
country  to   become  a  luxunant 
>TIm  Savannalu,  and  hnc  plains  in 
)>...  .IX.'     .1.  r, ....... II, ..fii;^,    entirely 

-wine,  horses, 
ci<      .  I' Stic  animals 

in  rvcrv  diivction.      The   etpurt  of 
all  10  i)ie  French  Ktllcuieiits  of  tlie 
iioad,  fonacd  an  important  branch  ol 
to  die  S|Mniards:  and   it  was  m  ex- 
ibr   tlipni  cliu'lly  llut  Uiuy  rucetved  tlie 
.«r«»  of  Kiinipt. 

:e  IS  niuift,  hot,  and    unhealthy  to 
tlie  tlirgiiiomi'ier  in  ihe  plains  nmni; 
;  and  in  the    lii.;her   parts    lo  72"' 
lhi»se  lit^ls  are  inoiliT.itwl  ny  the 
wlitch  sets  III   about  ten  in 
hicli    IS  succci^dcd,   toward  ■ 
^,     ^       \aml  bieeze.     Tlie    hra»it»t 
<llo  arvt  tnton  fiill  in  May  Mid  June; 


and  so  impregnated  with  moisture  is  tlie  atmos- 
phere at  this  season,  that  the  brightest  metallic 
polish  becomes  tamUhed  ;  the  brooks  now  swell 
into  torrents,  and  no)  seldom  overwhelm  the  ad* 
jacent  plantations.  From  time  immemorial  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dryer  parts  of  the  island  have 
reserved  a  portion  of  these  copious  streams  by 
an  artificial  irrigation.  'Fhe  sea-coast  is  said  to 
be  more  unfavorable  to  European  consutulioni 
than  the  interior.  On  the  northern  coast  severe 
gales  are  felt,  but  the  violent  hurricanes  of  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  seldom  blow  here; 
when  they  occur,  it  is  chiefly  on  the  southern 
coast,  where  tliey  are  denominated  southern 
gales. 

St.  Doroingo  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  vegeta- 
ble productions.  The  useful  and  eleg-.int  maho- 
gany-tree here  grows  to  a  noble  sue  and  is  of 
very  superior  grain.  The  largest  of  its  plants  is 
the  cotton-tree,  whose  stem  often  furnishes  tlie 
entile  body  of  the  Indian  canoes :  the  pine  is 
also  abuiid.-uit;  and  here  is  a  species  of  oak, 
resembling  tlie  American,  which  yields  planks  of 
from  sixty  lo  seventy  feet  long.  Brasil,  satin, 
and  various  hard  and  ornamental  woods  are  also 
found.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  of  a  fine  qua- 
lity, are  produced  in  abundance.  Indigo  was 
once  cultivated,  but  it  has  been  long  since  aban- 
doned. \°anilla  gr>.w$  spontaneously  in  the  woods, 
and  the  plantain,  also,  is  abundant.  Flowers  are 
numerous,  and  are  distinguished  both  by  their 
beauty  and  fragrance  :  all  liie  tropical  fnuls  are 
produced  in  high  perfection. 

The  only  indigenous  quadruped  remaining  is 
the  agouti  cat,  called  by  the  natives  heelia.  Out 
the  stock  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
tbeep,  and  goats,  is  prodigious.  Many  of  the 
cattle,  as  we  have  stated,  run  wild,  and  are  tlie 

firey  of  any  one  who  will  pursue  them :  some 
armers  of  the  interior  own  10,000  or  12,000, 
worth  from  six  to  eight  doll.-irs  a  head :  the  horse 
is  here  ver)-  sure-footed,  and  useful,  but  of  small 
size  and  inferior  paces.  The  wliole  number 
of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  both  the  latter  being 
valuable  breeds,  is  estimated  at  150,000;  the 
homed  cattle  at  300,000. 

Birds  are  numerous,  particularly  wild  fowl ; 
but  the  Jamaica  nightingale,  or  mocking-bird, 
and  the  banana,  are  tlie  only  songsters.  The 
flesh  of  the  wild  pigeon  is  particularly  savory, 
though  somewhat  bitter ;  the  parrot  is  also  eaten, 
and  ortolans  are  numerous.  The  best  fish  of  the 
riveis  are  the  mullet,  snook,  calapcver,  pargo, 
groopcr,  baracooler,  craw  and  ruck-tish.  and 
particularly  tlie  land<r4b.  Turtle  abounds  on 
the  coast,  and  immense  quantities  of  larapins, 
together  with  a  small  s|>ecies  of  auiphibioiis  tor- 
toise, which  is  a  very  delicate  and  luxurious  food. 

Hie  serpent  tribes,  Uiougli  numerous,  are  not 
venomous,  but  the  centi|>ede  i«  very  .innoying. 
A  venomous  crab-spider  is  also  found  lieie;  tlie 
ileslruclive  whiie-ani,  uiid  abundant  swarms  of 
insects.  This  ant  will  eat  Ihrmigli  any  kind  of 
packing  box,  from  side  lo  side,  ami  peoetrata 
every  fold  of  goods. 

The  aborigines  of  St.  Domingo  liave  been 
long  since  extirpated  by  l)ic  Spanitinls.  When  it 
was  dbtcocervd  by  Columbus,  9lh  of  Utcembei 
1402,  it  formed   6ve  kiugduou,  called  Maqoa. 
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Marien,  Higuay,  Maguana,  and  Xatai;uny,  each 
governed  by  its  own  cacique.  The  Spaniards 
Iiad  possession  of  the  whole  of  it  for  120  years. 
This  island,  their  earliest  settlement  in  the  new 
world,  was  at  Hrst  in  hi|^h  estimation  for  the 
quantity  of  (;old  it  supplied.  Rut  its  wealth 
diminished  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  source  of  its  wealth  was 
entirely  dried  up,  when  the"  were  extinct.  Ben- 
rnni  relates,  that  of  2.000,ipOO  of  inhabitants, 
contained  in  the  island  when  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492,  scarcely  153  were  alive  in 
1545.  Dishop  Las  Casas  makes  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  natives  by  his  countrymen  still 
greater  and  more  rapid,  lie  states  the  original 
number  at  3,000,000,  and  says  they  were  reduced 
to  60,000  within  fifteen  years.  A  vehement 
desire  of  opening  again  this  source  of  ne.ilth 
first  inspirea  the  thought  of  obtaiiiini;  -iluves  from 
Africa;  but,  besides  that  these  were  found  unfit 
for  the  labors  they  were  destined  to,  the  multitude 
of  mines,  then  beginning  to  be  wrought  on  the  con- 
tinent, made  those  of  St.  Domingo  no  longer  of 
any  importance.  An  idea  now  suggested  itielf, 
that  the  ne?roPS,  who  were  healthy,  strong,  and 
patient,  mi^hl  be  usefully  employed  in  husban- 
dry. 'l"he  produce  of  theit  industry  was  at  first 
extremely  small,  because  the  laborers  were  few. 
Charles  V.  had  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  the 
slave  trade  to  a  Flemish  nobleman,  who  made 
over  his  privilege  to  the  Genoese.  These 
avaricious  republicans  conducted  this  infamous 
commerce  as  all  monopolies  are  conducted  :  they 
resolved  to  sell  dear,  and  they  sold  hut  few. 
When  time  and  competition  had  fixed  the  price 
of  slaves,  the  number  of  them  increased.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  treat  the  Indians  as  beasts, 
did  not  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  these  unfor- 
tunate Africans,  whom  tliey  substituted  in  their 
place.  Degraded  still  farther  in  their  eyes  by 
the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  religinti 
could  not  restrain  them  from  aggravatini;  the 
weight  of  their  servitude.  They  made  frequent 
attempts,  however,  to  recover  the  undeniable 
rights  of  mankind,  and  thus  procured  sonie»)iat 
better  treatment.  The  cultivation  of  the  iiliind 
was,  at  times,  therefore,  pursued  with  tolerable 
success  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Spain  drew  annually  from  this  colony 
10,(X)0,000  weight  of  sugar,  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  for  dyeing  ;  tobacco,  cocoa,  cassia,  (;iiiger, 
cotton,  and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might 
imagine,  that  such  favorable  beginnings  would 
have  given  both  the  desire  and  the  means  of 
carryiiis  them  further;  but  a  train  of  events, 
inore  fatal  each  than  the  other,  ruined  these 
hopes.  Tlie  first  inisfortuiio  arose  from  the 
depopulation  of  ihe  island.  The  Spanish  con- 
quests on  the  continent  should  naturally  have 
contributed  to  promote  tho  success  of  an  island, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  formed  to  be  the 
centre  of  that  vast  dominion  arising  around  it. 
Hut  il  fell  out  quite  otherwise:  on  a  view  of  the 
iinmctne  fortunes  raiting  in  Mexico,  and  otlicr 
parts,  the  richest  inhabiuiiisof  ilispaniola  f>egan 
U>  despite  tlieir  settlements,  and  the  government 
endosvuunsd  io  vain  to  put  a  stop  loeraigrktion : 


the  laws  were  al"^s  aither  MfcOjfMi^^ 
openly  violated.  The  w  " 
necessary  consequence  of  soeh  cosdai,  i 
the  coasts  without  defence,  i 
mies  of  Spaiu  to  ravage  them.  Sni 
Bi'cCASitBS.  Even  the  captt«l  «(  f 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Sir  Fn 
Cruizers  of  less  pretensions 
selves  with  intercepting  vessels  is  ihstr  | 
through  those  latitudes,  which  wen  At  I 
known  at  that  lime  of  any  io  Ihtani 
To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  the  S|Miiar^t 
selves  commenced  pirates.  Tbey  attacked iviyl 
but  those  of  their  own  nation ;  whidt  i 
rich,  worse  provided,  and  worse  JthuH* 
any  others.  The  custom  they  bad  of  blild 
ships  clandestinely,  to  procure  sbvfi^  | 
them  from  being  known ;  and  ihti 
purchased  from  the  ships  of  wv,( 
to  protect  the  trade,  insured  tolhaai 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  wi 
resource  in  this  distress;  aod  that  i 
but  as  it  continued  to  be  cam«d  < 
standing  the  vigilance  of  the  gove 
haps,  by  their  connivance,  the 
exasperated  and  short-sighted  court  4 
in  demolishing  most  of  liie  sea-ports,  i 
the  miserable  inhabitant*  into  the  lolaitil 
This  act  of  violence  threw  them  into>< 
dejection,  which  the  incursions  tai 
of  the  French  on  the  island  ailerwardi  c 
the  utmost  pitch.  The  latter,  after  h>Tii|l 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  la  lettJc  onlbl 
had  part  of  it  yielded  to  them,  la  itS},^ 
Spaniards.  The  court  of  Spam,  lonUy  I ' 
with  that  vast  empire  which  Ih^y  bai  ( 
the  continent,  used  no  pams  Va  4ni^*l 
lethargy.  They  even  refused  to  ' 
solicitations  of  their  Fleoiish 
earnestly  pressed  that  they  might 
sion  to  clear  the  feitile  ptiru  of  I 
lUthcr  Itian  run  the  risk  of  te&of  I 
a  contraband  trade  on  t)ic  coaMa.  ( 
bury  in  oblivion  a  settlemeiil  whidi  I 
considerable  consequence,  and  < 
to  become  so.  This  colony,  wbtcb 
longer  any  intercourse  with  the  iMMtaX 
but  by  a  sin},'le  ship,  of  no  ktbX 
arrivcil  hence  every  third  year, 
1717,  of  1R,410  inhabiunis.  inclo<lni<! 
Mestues,  Negroes,  and  MuUttoos. 
pluxion  and  character  of  this  popttblMt' 
according  inthediticrent  proporlioMofi 
EurupL'jn,  and  African  blood  they  lad  < 
from  that  natural  aod  tivimnit  onM*! 
restores  all  races  nud  condittoos  lo  tt 
level,  Demi-savages,  id  fact,  \h*  prnvp^'l 
them  pliiiignl  into  extreme  sloUi,  Uti  V*] 
fruits  and  roots,  or  dwelt  iiiroliaftsWA''''  1 
niture,  and  most  of  tliem  v  '  4taa 

few  .iinimg  them,   in   wl,<.'  i  kii| 

totally  suppressed  the  sciiv  oi  u« 
taste  for  the  conveniences  uf  liia^ 
clothes  of  their  neighbours,  tba  Fread>«'ii*^ 
for  their  cattle,  and  tlie  moiMjt  «nt «» I"|J 
the  m.\intenance  of  2U0  soldicn.  thr  pnaA* 
the   government.      A  ceiU'  ;•  "^ 

seitlvmenl  It  was  found  hit      .  ^-aiO*' 

ally  from   Maxico  300,(X)0  Mi»n,(mOtm 
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local  goremiDCtit  of  tliis  colony. 
company  formed  at  Barcelona,  in 
lltt  rxclutive  pnrileges  for  the  re-establish- 
ti  Si,  Domingo,  eret  make  any  consiJer- 
loi(t«M.  They  only  sent  out  two  small 
•nntially,  which  were  freighted  back  with 
He*,  and  other  coninnodities. 
SfHuiiih  government  was,  however,  roused 
eicnioni  in  favor  of  St.  Domingo  at  the 
the  last  century.  Settlers  were  encou- 
to  come  hither  from  the  (Jauaiy  Islands, 
poly  imposed  on  its  trade  was  relaxed, 

E~  gements  were  held  out  to  agricul- 

mmetw.  Under  tht<  influence  of 
res  the  colony  began  to  improve, 
and  villages  were  rebuilt  and  peopled, 
ons  were  laid  out,  and  the  trade  with 
Bach  part  of  the  island  l>ccanie  consider- 
At  tlie  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
\  tlie  !>paniards  had  twenty-four  su^r- 
io  St.  Domingo.  They  paid  with  raw 
Aides,  timber,  and  piastres  for  the  small 
of  auyoes  they  received  from  Europe. 
1 1,000  heads  of  cattle,  they  furnished 
rench  part  of  St.  Domingo  with  horses, 
and  some  tobacco.  \e\t  to  the  ancient 
St.  Domini;o,  tbeir  principal  towns  were 
Chnsli,  1^  Vega,  St  Jago,  Zcibo,  St. 
Ana,  and  Isabella. 

part  of  the  island  was  ceded  formally  to 
by  tlie  treaty  of  Dasle,  July  22iid,  1795  : 
was  i>ot  taken  possession  of  by  that  power 
BOI,  when  tlie  unfortunate  Tnussaint 
nur«  upiK.'ared  before  the  capital  at  the 
f  a  coniiderable  French  force.  At  tliis 
It  li  said  2j,000  of  tlie  iiiliabilants  cmi- 
10  Cula,  South  America,  or  other  of  the 
Klileaieots,  so  averse  were  they  to  the 
yoke.  At  ilie  close  of  1808  attempts  to 
I  Fruncli  were  openly  made :  in  Novero- 
Frencli  commander  was  shut  up  in  the 
;  but  It  was  not  until  July  of  the  follow- 
that  be  surrendered,  wliea  a  British  ar- 
under  General  Carmichucl,  came  to  tlie 
the  Spaniards.  .Since  this  i>eriod  they 
their  independeiice  of  tlie  mother 
imi  offered  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
;  of  Colombia-  At  the  period  of  its  ces- 
France,  tlie  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo 
i/XK>  inhabitants,  110,000  nf  whom  were 
ipte,  and  15,000  negro  slaves.  I>and  was 
rench  livros,  oi  ti»e  shillings  llie  arpciit; 
i>ot  at  two  French  livrej,  sixty-one  cen- 
cit  a  little  belter  than  two  aiulliugs  per 
NValtoii  ettimatrt  ihu  inliabilants  of  this 
IBIO,  at  1U4.0O0.  We  have  teen  tliat 
P k  conMilcralile  emigration,  which 
on  thin  amount 
have  nolicfd  the  visits,  and,  under  tlut 
Itie  settlement,  of  the  Buccameiis,  in 
logo.  Th^t  part  of  this  singular  c<>in- 
',  which  ah-induned  the  sea  fur  its  fertile 
'ipally  of  Firnchroen,  aod 
'■  sulijfcia  by  llie  govern- 
'.'■  a>.  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
KtC'J  the  planters  here  amounted  to 
151HJ;  He/lrand  Do^-eron,  a  man  of 
laltiits  and  probity,  having  brcn 
liiriii  Uiem  into  a  regular  colony.     In 


1670,  however,  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
French  West  India  Company  caused  the  inha- 
bilanLi  of  this  part  of  St.  Domingo  to  revolt: 
and  tranquillity  was  only  restored  at  tlie  price  of 
a  free  trade  to  France,  subject  to  a  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  paid  to  the  company  on  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  all  vessels. 

Under  the  excellent  management  of  Dogeron 
the  colony  continued  to  prosper ;  but  after  hii 
death,  in  1673,  it  languished  under  the  mono- 
poly of  exclusive  trading  companies.  Three 
years  before  his  death  the  town  of  Cape  Fran- 
cois had  been  founded  by  Gobin,  a  French  Pro- 
testant, whom  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV. had 
driven  from  his  native  land.  In  1608,  several 
slaves  having  been  taken  from  the  English,  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  With 
this  view  they  increased  their  stock  of  negroes, 
and  in  1C94,  taking  advantage  of  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  the  English  colony  of  Ja- 
maica, they  effected  a  landing  in  that  island, 
and  carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  slaves. 
The  English,  in  their  turn,  attacked  the  settle- 
ment of  Cape  F'raij^ois  in  the  following  year, 
which  they  plundered  and  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
waf,  however,  soon  rebuilt.  .4t  the  peace  of 
Uyswick,  the  French  obinined  the  first  regular 
cession  of  the  western  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
in  1702,  I'ort-au-Frince  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  government,  but  the  town  of  the  cape  conti- 
nued in  evcrv  other  respect  tlie  capital  of  the  co- 
lony. The  French  in  St.  Domingo  flourished  as 
the  Spaniards  decayed.  Their  colony,  which  in 
the  time  of  Ilerrera  counted  14,000  Ca^tilians, 
besides  a  proportional  number  of  other  inhabi- 
tants, had,  in  1717,  only  18,110  individuals  of 
every  description  ;  whilst,  according  to  the  abbt 
Ilaynal,  the  produce  of  the  Fiench  colony,  in 
1720,  amounted  to  1,200,000  lbs.  of  indigo, 
1,400,000  lbs.  nf  white  sugar,  and  2l,tXX),000  lbs. 
of  raw  sugar.  From  1722,  when  the  French 
colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  exclusive  trading  companies,  it  rose  gradually 
to  the  highest  pilch  of  prosperity.  In  the  year 
17.M,  the  value  of  the  various  commodities  of 
the  colony  was  £1,261,469  sterling,  and  the  im- 
ports from  the  mollier  country  £1,777,509  sterl- 
ing. There  were  14,000  white  iiiliabitants,  4000 
free  roulalloes,  and  upwards  of  172.000  negroes; 
599  sugar  planUitions,  3379  of  indigo,  98,946 
cocoa  trees,  6,300,367  cotton  plants,  and  nearly 
22,000,000  cassia  Uses;  63,000  bones  and 
mules,  93,000  heads  of  horned  cattle,  6,000,000 
banana  trees;  upwards  of  1,000,000  plots  of 
potatoes,  226,000  plots  of  yams ;  and  neatly 
3,000,000  trenches  of  manioc. 

In  1789  the  prosperity  of  tlie  French  part  of 
St.  Domingo  was  at  its  greatest  height  It  was 
divided  into  tlie  nortliem,  western,  and  soutliern 
provinces.  The  &rst  extended  about  forty  leagues 
along  the  northern  coast,  from  the  river  Massacre 
10  cape  St  Nicholas,  and  contained,  inclusive  of 
the  island  of  Tortuga,  twenty-six  parishes.  The 
principal  towns  were  Cape  F'tanyois,  Fort  Dau- 
pliin,  Fort  de  Paix,  and  Cape  St  Nicholas.  Tbe 
western  province  commenced  at  this  cape,  and 
terminated  at  Cape  Tiburon.  It  contained  tour- 
teen   parishes;   its  chief  towns   were    I'ort-au- 
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Prince,  St.  Marc,  Leogaiic,  Pelit  Goave,  and 
J^r^inie.  The  southern  province  occupied  llie 
remaining  coast  from  Cape  Tiburun  to  I'Anse-u 
Pitre,  and  contained  ten  parishe*  and  two  towns, 
Cayea  and  Jacmel.  Tl>e  cultivated  land  amounted 
to  2,290,000  English  acres,  or  771,275  carreaux 
of  French  measurement,  350  feet  on  every  side  to 
the  carreau.  But  Barhe  Marbois, in  his  Coinpte 
rendu  des  finances  de  St.  Domingue,  en  1789, 
reckons  the  cultivated  land  al  570,210  carreaux 
only.  There  were  792  su;ar  plantations,  2810 
coffee  plantations,  705  cotton  plantations,  3097 
indigo  plantitions,  sixty-nine  cacao  plantations, 
and  173  distilleries  of  rum.  The  produce  of  these 
plantations,  in  1788,  consisted  of  163,4n5,500lb5. 
of  sugar,  68,151, 000  lbs,  of  coffee,  6,289,000  lbs. 
of  cotton,  930,(KX)lbs.  of  indigo,  150,000  lbs.  of 
cacao,  34,453,000  lbs.  of  syrup,  worth  in  all.witli 
some  less  iinportaait  articles,  135,763,000  French 
livres.  It  was  sent  to  France  in  686  vessels  of 
199,122  tons.  The  goods  imported  into  the 
colony  from  different  ports  of  France,  in  465 
vessel  of  138,624  tons,  amounted  to  the  value 
of  54,578,000  French  liTres.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, the  exportation  from  the  whole  island 
employed  1070  vessels,  navigated  by  7936  sea- 
men. 

The  population  consisted  in  1788,  accordini; 
to  Marbois,  of  27,717  white  inhabitants,  of  whom 
there  were  14,571  males,  4482  females,  and  B664 
children ;  of  405,564  negro  slaves,  of  whom  there 
were  174,971  males,  138,800  females,  and  91,793 
children  ;  and  of  21,rt08  free  people  of  color. 

Soon  after  1789  n  most  dreadful  reverse  took 
place.  At  this  period,  says  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
in  his  liistoricsd  Survey  of  the  French  Colony 
in  St.  Domingo,  Ixindon,  4to.  1797,  'the  mu- 
latloes  were  in  a  situation  more  degrading  and 
wretched,  than  lliat  of  the  enslaved  negroes  in 
any  part  of  the  West  Indies.  No  law  allowed 
the  privUeges  of  a  white  person  to  any  descen- 
dant of  an  African,  however  remote.' — 'The 
laws,  he  adds,  were  dreadfully  uiie<]<ial.'  In 
such  a  situation  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
ihey  should  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
news  of  the  French  revohiiion,  and  to  the  acts 
of  the  assembly,  which  abolished  slavery,  and 
established  equality  of  rights.  A  colonial  as- 
lembly  met  at  St.  Mark,  on  the  tOth  of  April, 
1790.  composed  of  213  members,  which,  says 
Mr.  Ivdwards,  '  fairly  and  fully  represented  the 
inhabitants.'  '  They  passed  acts  of  indulgence, 
and  rectified  gross  abuses.  Hut  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  continuance  of  these  abuses  were 
displeased.  They  countcractwl  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly,  and  misrepresented  their  inten- 
tions. M.  Peynier,  the  governor,  attempted  to 
restore  the  old  despotic  system :  whereupon 
eiglity-five  members  of  the  assembly  embarked 
for  France;'  as  did  also  M.  Peynier,  who  re- 
signed in  November  1790.  'The  pride  of  power,' 
adds  this  writer,  '  the  rage  of  reformation,  the 
contentions  of  party,  and  the  conflict  of  opposing 
interests,  now  produced  a  tempest,  that  swept 
every  thing  before  it.'  In  Oclooer,  1790,  .lames 
Oge,  a  free  mulatto,  who  had  been  at  Puns,  and 
who  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  'an 
enthusiast  for  liberty,  but  mild  and  humane,' 
ifturned  from  France,  and  put  himself  at  the 


head  of  the  insurgent  negraet  utj  | 
color ;  but  being  defieated,  lo  Matt  I 
betrayed  by  the  Spaniards  to  ' 
for  refuge,  and,  with  Mark  C(i*rj«1 
tenant,  broke  alive  on  the  wheel, 
fire  members  of  the  colonial 
arrested  in  France,  and  tHeir  ict  of  I 
October  1790,  annulled.  In  Murk,! 
troops  arrived  from  France;  i»l 
new  governor  was  murdered  by  hb « 
with  circumstances  of  horrible  1 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  i 
May  1791,  peopleof  color  wenec 
to  seats  in  the  colonial  assembly. 
1 1th  of  September,  a  concordat,  w  I 
signed  between  the  whites  and  malinect'' 
the  operation  of  this  truce,'  says  Edmrfcl 
destroyed  by  the  absurd  decree  of  ^  I  ' 
assembly  of  the  24th  of  S«pteiBb«r,  ll||l 
the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May.  wherAf  Si 
very  moment  when  the  justice  inil  i 
this  decree  were  acknowledged,  and 
observance  promised  by  the  eoloniill 
its  repeal  was  pronounced  by  the  I  _ 
scmbly  in  the  mother  country.  To  i 
nancy  and  absurdity  must  every  l 
driven,  that  attempts  to  regulate  inil  ifaMJ 
local  concerns  of  a  country  3'X)0  i 
Open  war  in  all  its  horrora  was  uowj 
All  the  workings  of  humanity  were  i" 
the  raging  and  insatiable  thirst  of  reta 
inflamed  each  class  alike.  It  was  o»l 
contest  for  mere  victory,  but  a  diabolic 
tion  which  party  could  inflict  the  uvM  i 
nable  cruelties  on  the  oilier.'  (>o  tht  fill 
August,  1791,  Cape  Fraofois  wax  bsn&iM 
the  space  of  two  months  it  was 
upwards  of  2000  while  persons  \ 
horrible  massacres ;  and  that  o1  'it  I 
and  negroes  not  fewer  than  10,ixJ0  Ji'i' 
mine  and  the  sword,  besides  Kitni  I 
that  suffered  by  the  executioner.  .Mana* 
liiens  Santhoaax,  Polverel,  and  .\ilhiiii  • 
from  France  as  commissioners,  afai«ip«*'T 
60OO  of  the  national  guards  ;  and  Ota*  ^ 
baud  was  appointed  governor.  T!ui!  i*^ 
however,  to  stop  these  enormities  prond  1 
tliough  they  proclaimed  the  total  ibaiS* ' 
slavery,  and  a  general  indemnitv. 

In  October,  1793,  a  body  of  BtiBi* ' 
under  colonel  Whitlock,  were  iindeii  •' 
possession  of  Tiburon,  Trev'  -,  ■  .^-r.f* 
Cape  Nicolas  Mole,  and  u; 
of  the  eastern  coasi  with  I;....  .,^.^.-^i<i>- 
though  the  loss  of  the  British  lu  li 
ments,  or  rather  skirmishei,  did  not  < 
men,  yet  the  victims  of  disease,  wtthu 
after  their  arrival,  were  upwards  of  i 
whom  were  150  officers.  Leogmc  *• 
after  retaken  by  the  negroes,  who  tio*  f 
to  above  100,000,  under  tlieif  gcntnl  T* 
rOuverture  ;  and  I'lliuroD  was  takes  *! 
French  under  general  Kik:aiid.  To  twB«^" 
disasters,  and  to  supply  the  Molt  ••  ^ 
visions,  an  expedition  was  nndertikw  ^* 
the  fort  of  Bonibanle,  but  the  redudiM  • 
(which  was  not  accomplished  till  tht  IM*)*' 
1796)  cost  an  immense  number  tl  Wft*^ 
after  it  was  taken,  instead  of  Vr-nv  sMtl 
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jtt  was  found  neceisary  to  supply  it 
■1  «  Ti«t  expense,  :tnd  witli  the  loss 
Uo<jps.     Tlieie  anil  similar  losses, 
deaths  of  lieutenant   colonels  Ilrisbane 
Ihiiniiwho  were  killed  in  1795,  io;elher 
I  faithlesinen  of  llic  Krencli  emigrants, 
lose  suf^gestions  lliis  expedition  had  been 
Icn,  at  last  determined  the  British  corn- 
to  surrender  Jeremie,   Port  au   I'rince, 
pe    N\;.ola»    Mole,  the  only   places  re- 
in the   hands  of  the  British,  tn  i;eneral 
lie,  by  capiluUtion  in  Au;:ust  1798  ;  and 
J  St    of  October   the   island  was  totally 
d  by  the  Bntish.     The  name  of  Port  au 
msM  this  lime  ehan^d  tn  Port  Itepub- 
Itd  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  having 
kd  to  the  French  by   treaty  was   taken 
^  of,   us   we  have   already    intimated, 
(crture.     We  mnsl  refer  our  readers  to 
if  this  chieftain  in  another  part  of  our 
»  lite  detailed  proofs  of  his  very  superior 
lii'J  character.     lie    applied   himself  at 
od  to  heal  the  wounds  of  this  his  native 
with    the   greatest   success ;  and    such 
popularity,   that   though    the  commis- 
Drbo  had  been  sent  out  by  the   French 
r,    remained    in    the   island,    and   were 
with   every    external   mark   of   respect, 
te,  in   fact,   mere   cyphers,  destitute  of 
1^  and  dependent  on  Toussaint  for  sup- 

llture  and  commerce  were  the  first  ob- 

his  care.     Many  of  the  planters  were 

to  llii'ir  former  estates,  but  no  property 

ID   beings   was   allowed.      The   blacks, 

•f  were  not  permitted  lo  waste  their  lives 

W.     The  planters  were   obliged  to  em- 

I  Ulwrers  as  hired  servants,  and  a  third 

he  crops  was  assipied  for  their  rcmiine- 

While   ample   encouragement   was   af- 

•  industry,  penalties  were  at  the  same 

MMintx-d  fur  the  punishment  of  idleness. 

Cficial  effects  of  such  aii  administration 

m  visible.     The  wasted  colony  be^n  to 

itbt  jilaiitations  were  again  brought  into 

I  Mate  ;  the  sugar-works  and  distilleries 

puilt  ;  tlie  ports  were  opened  to  foreign 

i  and,  notwithstanding    (he   r.ivu|{es  of  i 

W  war,  the  exports  of  St.  Domingo  were 

PMn  the  lowest  ebb  to  one-third   of  their 

knount  and  value  in  tlie  most  pr(>^pe^nus 

I    Popubtion  also  increased  with  usion- 

h'>"iii.     Tiid  while  the  planters  of  the 

•"  -liiilia  lolandi  were  contin- 

lesstiy  of  annual  importations 

supply  the  constant  diminution 

oes,  in  Si.  Doniinuo  their  num- 

considcrably  augmented,  nolwithsland- 

ile  of  bliKxi  during  the  troubles  and 

conflicts  of  the  ten   preceding  yparv. 

cj   were  re-opened,  public  worship 

the  elcgnnt  arts  and   amusements 

bei:an  to  resume  tlii-ir  sway  ;  and 

result  of  all  tliese   causes  was  a 

striking  iraprovciiicnt  in  every  class 

In  t>ie  interciMime  of  the  social  hour, 

on  a  [n.-rfrct  e<]uality  ;  thus  presenting  a 

itr«sl  lu  the  very  strict  subordination 

\ti  m  the  iriny. 


The  military  establishment,  when  the  British 
forces  evacuated  the  island  in  1701),  did  not 
exceed  40,000  ;  but  in  two  years  it  was  more 
than  double  that  number.  The  soldiers  regaroed 
Toussaint  as  anextmordinary  being:  his  generals 
trembled  before  him  (Dessalines  durst  not  look 
him  in  the  face) ;  and  every  one  trembled  before 
his  generals.  No  European  army,  indeed,  was 
ever  subject  to  a  more  rigorous  discipliue,  than 
that  which  was  observed  by  the  troops  of  Tous- 
saint. Every  officer  commanded,  pistol  in  hand; 
and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  sub- 
alicms.  60,000  men  were  fnHjuently  reviewed 
and  exercised  together  on  the  plain  of  the  Cape. 
(Jn  these  occasions  'iOOO  ofticen  were  seen  m 
the  field,  carrying  arms,  from  tlie  general  to  the 
ensign,  yet  with  the  utmost  attention  to  rank ; 
without  the  smallest  symptom  of  the  insubordi- 
nation indulged  in  the  leisure  of  the  hotel.  Each 
general  officer  had  a  demi-brigade,  which  went 
through  the  manual  exercise  with  a  de<,;ree  of 
expertness  seldom  witnessed ;  and  performed 
equally  well  several  manouvres  applicable  lo 
their  method  of  fighting.  At  a  whistle  a  %vhole 
brigade  would  run  300  or  400  yards,  thto,  sepa- 
rating, throw  themselves  Hat  on  the  ground, 
changing  to  their  backs  or  sides,  keeping  up  a 
strong  fire  the  whole  of  the  time,  liU  they  were 
recalled :  tlien  they  would  form  again,  in  an 
instant,  into  their  wonted  regularity.  This  single 
manoFuvre  used  to  be  executed  with  such  facility 
and  precision,  as  totally  to  prevent  cavalry  from 
charging  them  in  bushy  and  hilly  countries. 
Such  complete  subordination,  such  promptitude 
and  dexterity,  prevailed  the  whole  time,  as  would 
have  astonished  any  European  soldier  who  had 
the  least  knowledge  of  their  previous  situation. 
(History  of  St.  Domingo,  1818.) 

*  In  these  reviews,'  says  M.  de  la  Croix, 
'  Toussaint  appeared  like  an  inspired  person,  and 
became  the  fetiche  or  idol  of  the  bUckj  who 
listened  to  him.  In  order  to  make  himself  bet- 
ter understood,  he  frequently  addressed  them  in 
parables,  and  often  nude  use  of  the  following : — 
In  a  glass  vessel  full  of  grains  of  black  maize, 
he  would  mix  a  few  grains  of  white  maize,  and 
say  lo  those  who  surrounded  him : — '  You  are 
the  black  niaiie ;  tlie  whites,  who  ate  desirous 
of  enslaving  you,  are  the  white  maize.'  He 
would  then  shake  the  vessel,  and  presenting  it  to 
their  fascinated  eyes,  exclaim,  '  See  the  white 
here  and  there !'  in  olhar  words,  see  how  few  the 
white  are  in  comparison  of  yourselves.'  The 
gleam  of  prosperity,  however,  which  resulted 
from  his  wise  administration,  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. 

The  independence  of  St.  Domingo  was  pits- 
claimed  ontne  1st  of  .luly,  1801 ;  and,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  indulging  the  hope  of  future 
happiness,  a  storm  was  gathering,  which  tuist 
upon  them  with  accumulated  fury.  Scarcely 
was  the  peace  of  Amiens  concluded,  when  a  for- 
midable armament  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war 
was  e<|uipped  by  order  of  the  first  consul,  with 
the  determination  of  re<lucing  the  n^viiliiil  co- 
lony of  St  Domingo.  On  board  this  lleet  were 
en- harked  25,000  chosen  troops,  amply  furnished 
vlth  all  the  apparatus  of  military  slaui<lil4r,  TIip 
better  to  ensure  succom  to  the  expedition  (th« 
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ohier  command  of  wbich  was  confided  to  ge- 
neral l^Clerc,  the  brother-in-law  of  Buonaparte), 
recourse  was  first  had  to  perfidious  means.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  sow  disunion  atnong  the 
free  people  of  St.  Domingo.  Proclamations  and 
letters,  expres»ed  in  all  the  delusive  jargon  of 
the  republic,  were  widely  circulated.  Thechiefs 
of  both  colors,  then  in  Trance,  and  the  two  sons 
of  Touss;iinl  himself,  who  had  sent  them  thither 
for  instruction,  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
this  expedition. 

The  French  forces  arrived  in  Jaauaiy,  1002; 
yet  so  little  did  Toussaint  expect  to  have  any 
enemy  to  combat,  th.tt  he  had  K>^en  no  orders 
for  resistance  in  case  of  attack.  When  the  I'rencli 
squadron  was  descried,  he  was  making  a  tour 
round  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  :  and,  if 
some  of  the  generals  resisted,  it  wat  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  menaces  and  hostile  maimer  ia 
which  they  were  summoned  to  surrender. 

After  his  troops  had  disembarke<l,  and  pre- 
viously to  commencing  operations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  hope 
that  tlie  »ii;ht  of  so  formidable  a  force  would  in- 
spire the  llaytians  with  terror,  Le  Clerc  thouj^ht 
proper  to  try  what  effect  these  circumslancts,  the 
fi'^lit  of  liis  two  snns,  and  a  specious  letter  from 
Buonaparte,  would  produce  upon  luus^aint. 
Coi.snon,  their  tutor,  who  had  accompanied  them 
from  France,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  confiden- 
tial agents  in  this  expedition,  was  accordingly 
deputed  on  this  errand,  witli  instructions  to  press 
Toussaint's  instant  return  to  the  Cape,  and  to 
bring  back  the  children  in  case  lie  should  nut 
succeed.  When  he  reached  Eunery,  Toussaint's 
country  residence,  that  chief  was  absent  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  island,  whence  lie  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  second  day.  The  wily  Frenchman 
availed  himself  of  this  delay  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  tlieir  mother;  whose  te.vs,  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  children,  for  a  while  shook  the 
resolutions  of  Toussaint.  Being  at  length  con- 
firmed in  his  suspicions  of  the  snare  that  had 
been  laid  for  him,  by  the  conduct  and  language 
of  Coisnon,  Toussaint  suddenly  composed  his 
agitated  countenance;  and,  gently  disengaging 
himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  took  their  preceptor  into  another  apart- 
ment, and  gave  him  this  dignified  decision : — 
'  Take  back  my  children;  since  it  must  be  so, 
I  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren  and  my  God." 
Unwilling  to  prolong  the  painful  scene,  Tous- 
saint mounted  his  borse,  and  rode  to  the  camp. 
A  correspondence  was  subsequently  owned  with 
him  by  Le  Clerc,  but  it  failed  to  produce  Tous- 
saint's submission. 

Le  Clerc  now  proceeded  to  hostilities,  the 
minute  circumstances  of  which  we  have  not  room 
to  detail.  It  must  therefore  suffice  to  slate,  that 
the  numbers  and  discipline  of  llie  French  troops, 
added  to  the  militaiy  skill  of  their  commanding 
officers,  overpowered  all  open  resisl.ince  in  the 
field,  so  that  the  blackti,  after  several  obstinate 
conflicts,  and  after  the  burning  nfierend  of  their 
principal  towns,  were  finally  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  interior, 
whence  they  carried  on,  under  their  brave  chief- 
tain, Toussaint,  a  desultory,  but  dcslnictive,  war- 
fare against  detached   patticj  of  tlieir  enemies. 


This  mode  of  hghtinj  was  didMrib^tt* 
ture  of  their  country.     They  mill  hpft 
place  whole  lines  in  ambush, fOtMlimN 
from  one  part  to  another,  and  i 
ing  to  a  considerable  distance  fronotii 
a   camp.     By   their   admirable  ilix^il*., 
astonishing   celerity,   their  eaemici  imt 
disconcerted,  and   thrown   into  diindK;! 
sometimes,  when  the  French  thoojiil  l' 
sure  of  a  victory,  detachments  in 
denly  made  their  appearance,  and  r 
with  a  defeat.     At  length,  howtvtt,  tk  I 
and  cultivators  were  either  suMued^Ml 
ror  of  the  French  army,  or  cajoled  b»ll«i*l 
promises  of  the  French  gener.il,  whobalpiIlM  I 
in  hi]  own  name,  and  in  that  of  thrfinl<>i4j 
repeated  solemn  declantions,  that  llx  fi 
all  the  iiihabilantJ  of  St.  Domiiv.'O,  of  ilei^j 
should  be   preserved   inviolate.    But  i' 
his  successes,  he  now  tlirew  a^iJe  dm 
issued  an  order,  expressly  ratorini  to  I 
prietors   or   their   attorneys    »"  '^^  ' 
authority  over   the   negroes    upon  i' 
This  order  opened  the  eyes  of  tl  • 
tion.     Toussaint,  descending  It^fi- 
with  seveial    hundred   men,  effntnl  i] 
with  Christophe,  who  was  at  tlie  litidl 
hundred,  and  marched  rapidly  lo  the  i 
island.     Wherever  he  came,  br 
cultivators  to  arms,  multitudes  of  ' 
to  his  standard.     His  force  speedily  I 
midable:  they  drove   in  the  enemy's  | 
directions,  and   surroiinde<l    the  towi  1 
Franyois,  within  whose  walls  they  Iu4l 
fuge.     To  save  that  place  from  bum  r 
the  infuriated  black  troops,  L«  Clerc  < 
to  abandon   all  his  conquests  in  otkttl 
the  island,  and  hasten   by  forced  min 
relief.     Sensible  of  his  precipil;i' 
off  the  ma>k,  he  again   had   ret' 
mer  acts;    and    having    issued   a  p.-«U 
couched   in  the  most  specious  trn»s,*ti 
chiefUins,  who  were  weary  of  tbe  war,*^'' 
troops  began  to  quit  the  ranks,  agracdvt 
their  anns,  on  condition  of  a  g<iMnl  • 
and  the  preservation  of  il'.«ir  own  nak,Mtt 
of  their  officers. 

Scarcely  had  the  French   ihus 
extending  their  dominion  ovir    \ht  vWiti 
when  tliey  began  to  put  in  •  •«* 

ful  system  of  slavery  and  <!' 
preliminary  step  towards   this   objact.  la  ' 
caused  Toussaint   to  be  privately 
dead  of  the  night,  together  with  bi*  I 
embark  for  France,  on  board  a 
gate,  about  the  middle  of  May,  1C 
kept  a  close  prisoner  on  lite  voyn^, 
no  more  by  his  countrymen.  See  LX 

To  justify  this  b«e  net  of  i 
accused  Toussaint  of  having  wli 
an  insurrection  among  the  wortliag  I 
lo  raise  them  in  a  mass.     The  oely  ■ 
by  the  French  general   was  two  inli 
ters,  said  to  have  been  written  l>y  ktn 
d<M:amp  Fontaine.     M.  de  la  Croti  I 
officer  in  the  army  of  Le  Clerc)  has| 
of  tlieie  letters  as  genuine  :  the 
dressed  to  the  sovereigns  of  EuTopebyl 
on  his  accession  to  the  Ikroncgf  IUy^'1 
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b«  »  foigtiy ;  uid  «udi  ii  tlie  opinion  of  M. 
I  G;«stine,  who  obserrn  ftuthcr,  that  the  pre- 
letten  not  only  do  not  prove  tliat  Tous- 
t  vrsas  prr|uinQ<;  to  take  up  arms  ncain,  but 
ry  thine  concur*  to  prove  that  they  were 
;»«J,  olh»rwue  th«  French  would  have  tried 
It^orea  t|<rt'ial  commmion,  instead  of  tran- 
bim  2UU0  miles  from  his  country,  in 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  humanity. 
Itaie  trtkcliery  of  Le  Clerc  oroused  the 
cVii«fbin>,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  their 
iKirymen  (o  the  deiinns  of  the  French.  I)cs- 
Chtislophc,  and  Clerveaux,  again  raised 
ndards,  and  were  soon  found  at  the  head 
•^  mii^iderable  bodies  of  troops,  ready  to  renew 
*^  %ir\j^le  hr  liberty,  and  detennined  tn  suc- 
■■"•i  or  pensh  in  the  attempt  Durinvtha  latter 
^»lf  of  ihe  year,  t8t)2.  actions  were  fought  with 
"■^''o^s  success.  And  tiiough  the  F'rcnch  were 
•i»ually  receiving  fiesh  supplips  of  men,  yet 
•iid  ixil  suffice  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
perished  by  the  sword  and  by  sickness, 
r  hospitals  were  crowded  with  sick,  and 
daily  made  new  ravages.  At  length 
beau,  who  bad  succeeded  to  Ihe  chief 
Wiand  on  tlie  death  of  Le  Clerc,  was  com- 
ly  Dexsalines  tn  CTacualc  Cape  Frinvois, 
the  remains  of  the  French  army  were  sur- 
aod,  81  the  war  had  then  recommenced 
«en  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  French 
ly  surreiKlered  themselves  prisoners  of  war 
British  M]uadron,  and  were  conveyed  to  this 
We  slmll  not  harrow  up  the  feelinus 
r  readers  by  a  recital  of  the  refined  cnieliy 
savage  barbarity  practised  by  t))e  I'rench 
Og  this  residence  of  twenty-one  months  on 
laland  uf  St.  Domingo.  According  to  the 
ms  which  have  been  subsequently  made  to 
ilsyliati  Government,  more  than  ln,000  ne- 
I  and  people  of  color  perished  under  the 
lures  inflicted  by  tbein.  The  bar- 
.  untied  by  these  modern  conquerors 
tlic  children  of  llayti  {ar  exceeded  indeed 
cnnics  of  tlie  Fitarrot,  Cortet,  and  llie 
■ddlo*,  tliose  ouly  scourges  of  the  New 
Forld. 

ff^   French    being    expelled,    at  a  general 

of  the  Nulional  Assembly,  on  the  1st 

...    i.i,,^   (In.  independence  of  the  island 

meil  ;  the  al>firi);inal   name  of 

I  and  the  llaytiuiis  pruooiinced 

o.i:  '  c  and   indcpeiidrnl,  and  never 

n  I  '  '■'  any  forrign  dominiilion  whut- 

Utivaiines  was  elected  guvemoi-genrral 

life,  which  title,  a  few  months   aftrrwards, 

•xcliaogrd  for  lliul  of  empemr,  bein-;;  crowned 

rfM  style  of  .lartjui'S  I.     liut  Ins  reign  was  of 

duration ;    tlie    cruellies    he    perpetrated 

a  coospiracy  to  be  forraeil  against  Inra  ; 

I5P  year*  after  hi«  coronaliuii,  he  was  siir- 

'  by  iheeonspinitursat  his  hi-nd-quarti^rs, 

'--  •' —    10  escape,    received   a  miiuiiil, 

*kKl'  I    his  life.     His  death  producitl 

..  .^i.  Uonungo,  aud  another  civil 


la  the  north,  ChriMophe  •Miunisl  tlie  '«in«  of 
mmenl,    with    the  mo<lest    ilcsignation  uf 
of  tlw  governroeot  of  llayli ;    while  Fe- 
tioa,  •  nuUtto,  Mscrled  bit  chum  to  sovereign 


power.  For  several  yeors  these  hral  cliieflains 
carried  on  a  sanguinary  contest,  with  various 
success  on  both  sides,  until  the  year  IBIO,  when 
hostilities  were  suspended ;  and,  though  no 
formal  treaty  wa'  concluded,  the  country  lonij 
enjoyed  the  blessini^  of  peace.  Chrislophe 
was  crowned  king  of  llayti  in  March  IRII,  by 
the  title  of  Henrv  I.;  and  Fiction,  as  president 
of  the  republic  of  llayti,  governed  the  southern 
part  until  1818,  when  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  general  Boyer,  whom  he  was  allowed 
tononiinale  his  successor. 

Hoth  governments  encouraged  agriculture  as 
the  basis  of  their  national  prosperity,  and  dis- 
played a  laudable  solicitude  for  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation.  Chiistopbe  examined 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  systems  of  mutual 
instruction  practised  in  England,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  that  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  Schools,  under  the  care  of 
English  teachers,  were  established  in  his  domi- 
nions at  Cape  Henry,  Sans  Souci,  Pott  de  Fais, 
Gonaives,  atid  St.  Alarc.  In  the  primary  schools, 
the  instructions  arc  principally  given  in  English. 
In  the  republican  pan  of  the  island,  a  school 
was  established  at  Fort-au-Prince,  on  the  Bri- 
tish ,Tnd  F"orfi2ii  Society's  pl:»n.  by  an  Enelish 
teacher,  10  whose  conduct  and  ability  tiiu  presi- 
dent, general  Bayer,  has  bonie  the  most  ho- 
norable testimony.  This  school  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  native  teacher.  A  lyceum 
has  likewise  been  instituted  for  teaching  the 
higher  branches  of  literature  and  science. 

Chrislophe,  in  iniiiatlon  of  other  monarchs, 
created  various  orders  of  nobility,  together  with 
numerous  olhcers  of  slate,  each  of  whom  had  a 
fixed  order  of  precedence,  acconling  to  the 
supposed  dignity  of  their  nflice.  His  dynasty, 
however,  was  like  his  predecessor's,  but  short- 
lived. Id  1820  a  successful  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and  finding  himself 
surrounded  hy  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
committed  suicide.  See  CuiiisToriiE.  The 
president  of  the  republic,  Boyer,  now  advanced 
upon  the  kingdom,  and  succeeded,  with  but 
liille  oppesition,  in  adding  it  to  tlie  republic 
of  llayti. 

In  1822,  Boyer  took  advantage  of  another 
event  to  unite  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  10 
llie  republic.  The  people,  who  were  principally 
colored,  revolted  from  the  Spanish  authonties, 
and  Hoyer,  iiiimedialcly  hastening  to  the  city  of 
St.  Dom.ngo,  with  13,000  men,  was  received 
witlioui  o|>|>o<ili-jn.  The  Spanish  soldiers  were 
di>mi«sed  from  the  island,  the  republican  flag 
was  hoisted,  and  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 
From  that  period  the  republic  of  Hayti  has 
lieen  co-extensive  with  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

The  revenues  of  the  two  governments  are 
supposed  to  Ik?  alraut  48,000,000  francs;  and 
ihc  expenses  of  their  administration,  in  1817, 
scarcely  exceeiled  18,000,000  francs,  thus  leaving 
a  surplus  of  1  j,0<i0,000  oX  the  disposal  of  each. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  declaivu  lu  be  that  of 
botli  divisions  of  the  lalniid;  the  hierarchy  ul 
the  noithcrn  pact  consists  of  iin  archbishop, 
three  bijhops,  and  a  reclur  in  each  naruh.  At 
Sans  Souci  Uierc  u  a  royal  and  ptuochtol  church. 
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It  was  erected  by  Henry,  »nd  was  mentioned  in 
the  royal  almiinBck  as  '  a  monument  of  his  ropl 
tnnnificence  and  piety.'  Tlic  arehbialiop,  whom 
tlie  pope  has  hitherto  refused  to  consecrate,  has 
a  chapter,  a  scminarj-,  and  a  rolleg;e  attached  to 
the  inelropolilan  see,  all  well  endowed  lie  has 
jlso  three  archi-episcopal  palaces  assi'jned  to 
him ;  and  the  bishops  have  each  a  chapter  and  a 
summary,  endowed  witli  considerable  revenues. 

The  armies  of  the  two  (jovemmenls,  in  18i0, 
were  composed  of  about  24,000  reKular  troops 
each;  but  not  more  tlan  5000  or  6000  were  on 
duty  at  one  time.  They  were  relieved  alternately 
every  three  months;  and  received  pay  while  on 
actual  service.  During  the  remaininenine  months 
of  the  year,  they  were  quartered  upon  the 
great  prorisioo-grounds  of  the  two  governments. 
Since  the  revolution,  commerce  is  said  to  have 
Ifreatly  declined.  From  1H04  to  1808,  accord- 
ing to  Walton,  only  almut  seventy-five  vessels 
arrived  annually,  witli  cargoes  amounting  to 
abont  £150,000  sterling. 

Tlie  Ilaylians  express  themselves  witn  great 
energy  and  propriety,  on  moral  and  political 
subjects.  Some  of  the  state-papers  of  the  late 
king  might  vie  with  those  of  hir  more  advanced 
communities.  '  Five-and-lwcnly  years  ago," 
says  the  black  baron  de  \'astey,  in  his  Po- 
litical Reflections,  printed  at  the  press  of  Sans 
Souci,  '  we  were  plunged  in  the  most  complete 
ignorance;  we  had  no  notion  of  human  society, 
no  idea  of  happiness,  no  poucrful  feeling;  our 
facultie.ii,  both  physical  and  moral,  were  so  over- 
whelmed under  the  load  of  slavery,  that  I 
myself,  who  am  writing  this,  I  thought  that  the 
world  finished  at  the  spot  which  hounded  my 
.light;  my  ideas  wer«  so  limited,  that  things  the 
most  simple  were  to  me  incomprehensible,  and 
all  my  countrymen  were  as  ignorant,  and  even 
more  so  than  myself,  if  that  were  (possible.  I 
hare  known  many  of  us,'  he  continues,  '  who 
have  learned  to  read  and  write  of  themselves 
without  the  help  of  a  m^istcr ;  1  have  known 
them  walking  with  their  books  in  their  hands, 
enquiring  of  the  passengers,  anil  praying  them 
to  explain  to  them  the  sisnificntioii  of  such  a 
character  or  such  a  word,  and  in  this  manner 
many,  already  advancetl  in  years  l>ecame  able 
In  naii  and  write  williout  the  bviu-l'it  of  educa- 
tion. Such  men,'  he  adds,  'have  lu-come  nota- 
ries, atlornies,  advocates,  judges,  administrators, 
and  have  astonished  the  world  by  the  sagacity  of 
their  judgment;  others  have  become  painters 
and  sculptors  from  their  own  exertions,  and  have 
astonished  strangers  by  their  works:  others  again 
have  succeeded  as  architects,  mechanics,  wea- 
vers; in  short,  others  have  worked  mines  of 
sulphur,  fabricated  salt|>elre,  and  made  excellent 
gunpowder,  in  mills  and  establishmenis  similar 
to  those  of  Europe,  with  no  other  guides  tlcm 
books  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  And  yet,' 
he  continues,  '  the  llaytians  pretend  not  to  be  a 
nianufaclunng  and  commercial  people' — '  like 
the  Uotuans,  we  go  from  arms  In  the  plou^'li, 
and  from  the  plough  to  anru.'  But  he  contem- 
plates the  lime  when  they  shall  call  to  their  ,-is- 
ttstance  the  mechanical  arts,  the  eiiiploymcnt  of 
machines,  of  animali,  and  of  tin.'  natiir.il  agents, 
nir,  fice,  and  water,  and  put  in  pmctice  those 


means, '  which,'  »yi  Im,  *  iritl  rrailcr  Mr  cx> 
try  the  most  beautiful, )icpuloai|adtarHk 
and  its  inhabitants,   herflofai*  «•  iMfalii. 
the  happiest  people  in  the  wi>rld.* 

In  July  1B16,  after  Louis  Will,  sns  mmi 
to   the  throne,  commissionecs   were  mi  *•- 
France  to  St.  Domingo,  entrusted  wili  li< 
ministration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  dUsL  . 
civil  and  military,  but  alt   their  onmani  > 
firmly  rejected  in  both  parts  of  the  aiiai   - 
majesty  Charies  X.  has  been  more  toeccaki  > 
asserting  the  claims  of  Fr.ince  to  thii  oUid  '* 
has  procured  that  kind  of  recogiiitMBoI  0<^ 
terest  of  the  former  planters,  which  ha  ic** 
in   a  treaty   of  indemnity    in  icgaid  to     C 
whereby  the    French   govemmeat  ■upahoi*'^ 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  lUjtJB.-^"^ 
is  on  the  other  hand  to  p.ty  a  sum  of  ni' 
France,   and    give   certain    »■!'  iiii.^.-. 
French  commerce  above  that  • 
We  conclude  with  the  excel i 
modem  periodical  publication.    '  1 
rocnt   of  a  black  empire  in  the  n 
British    West    Indies,'    obavrves 
'  excited  the  most  fearful  appreiwi. 
minds  of  the  planten.     Sulisequent  ctea^^^      _ 
shown  that,  however  well  founded  thoM 
hensions  might  seem,  they  have  little  ta 
long  as  their  slaves  are  treated  with  ki 
humanity.     The  abolition  of  the  nefanoas 
in  slaves,  and  other  wise  measures  of  tlM 
legislature,  have  already  contributed  to 
the  condition  of  the  slaves;  aadwe  may 
ably  expect  that,  in  proportion  u  tbet* 
have  their  full  cflfect,  the  condition  of  thi* 
in  our  West-India  colonies  will  be  pro; 
improved.     In  their  present  s' 
wimid  he  no  boon  to  them.     .N  «i 

prepare  their  minds  for  its  recepiiou  isiinf^ 
meni   but  the   intrxxl action  of  Christiaaitj.  ^^ 
the  diffusion  of  moral  and   religious  idairl* 
We  have  no  data  by  which  we  can  c«npaM^ 
actual  number  of  Christian   slaves  io  lac  Vil 
Indies;  but  we   know  v-eiierally  that,  is  tii^ 

all  the  larger  islands,  there  are  ■■  •■- 

missionaries,  who  devote  the: 
and  benevolent  task   of  iiiipar_   _   .   . 
itiuction  to  those  neglected  outcasts.   In 
especially,  tins   greatest  of    blessings  \a»  )tm 
imparted  to  many  thoiis^tnds  of  slaves,  wka\Mi 
the  yoke  of  bondage  with  patience,  ch««irf  ki 
the   ho|>e  which  the  Gosjiel   reveals,  as  iW  *■ 
and   compensation  of  all  tlieir   *uffena$<.     tt 
many  other  islands,  the  prejudice    of  pUaMl 
ir.{'.iiiist  the    tuition   of  their    sUvct    ii  liV*^ 
wearing  away  ;  while  the  niimbvr  of  liiiiM.«H 
from   various  causes,  are   favoraU*  to  llMir  I*- 
stniclion,  IS  gradually  m'- ■■•— ■-  ■ :   aad  ansit^ 
tion  is  gaining  ground,  i  'agaow  Hlte 

intcTcsts  of  all  parin  i   '  :  ^.tcy  uf  kaa* 

restraints  and  pun  produc*  ikM^ 

form  obedience,  an;  i   in  urcll  iatfiafli 

and  mligious  slaves.     These  ttt  truly  mtLmd* 

giiig  signs  of  the  times ;  :md    wbi-n   vrs-   uH  * 

them  the  increasing  liberality  I* 

in  this  country,  w«  may   rea- 

hope  th.it  the  period  is  >• 

entire  black  |>oj>ul.iliiiii  i 

hail   with   devout  gm!itii  i<*    Imc   • 
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iheir  naliTe  deserts,  to  make 
11? n  in  lb<;  nolile  sense  suggested  by  the 

Kent. 

ilCA.    the   last   of  the    Leeward    or 

l.tnJs,  taking  them  from  north-west  in 

so  named  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
aring  discovered  it  on  Sunday,  Nov. 

It  is  situated  about  half  way  betwixt 
e  on  the  north-west,  and  Martinicn  on 
•SI.  fifteen  leagues  from  each,  between 
I  15' 44'  30*  N.  lat.,  and  between  61" 
I*  iff  W.  long.  It  i-i  twenty-nine 
from  Crab-Point  on  the  south,  to  the 

ca{>e  of  Agusha  Day  on  the  north ; 
f  sixteen  broad  froni  llaymond  Bay 
'oulihaiit  on  the  west,  (t  rontams 
nes  of  land,  and  is  divided  into  ten 
Tl.  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Peter, 
,  St  Paul.  St.  David,  St.  George,  St. 
.  Luke,  and  St.  Martin.  It  has  many 
rugj^  mountains,  interspersed  with 
ys,  and  is  watered  by  upwards  of  thirty 
ides  a  Duml)er  of  rivulets.  Several  of 
kins  contain  unextinguished  volcanoes, 
I  discharge  vast  <]uantili«s  of  sulphur. 
Im  several  hot  springs,  estcemea  effi- 
removing  tropical  disorders.  Some  of 
■re  said  tu  be  hot  enougli  to  coagulate 
/ast  swarms  of  bees  produce  a  great 
f  wax   and  honey  :  they  hive  in  the 

are  thought  to  have  been  tmnsported 
pe  ;  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies 
aller  species,  unprovided  with  a  sting, 
iflerent  in  its  manners  from  the  Euro- 
e  forests  aflbrd  an  inexhaustible  quan- 

wood.  The  fruits  and  other  produc- 
iimilar  to  those  in  the  neighbouring 
It  the  soil,  being  generally  thin,  is  more 

the  rearing  of  cotton  tlian  sugar.  The 
ones  that  are  known,  are  found  on  the 
this  island.  They  are  shaped  like  a 
oth  and  sleek,  but  much  smaller,  and 
alor.  The  anchor.«gc  is  good  all  round 
f  Dominica ;  but  it  has  no  port  or  buy 

into :  but  the  vessels  have  the  advan- 
ll«r  behind  many  of  its  capes.     Char- 

(Rmeau  of  the  French),  the  chief 
1  ■  point  of  land  between  two  bays  on 
west  iid«  of  the  island.  It  has  '>00 
'ortsmouth,  or  Prince  Rupert's  Hay, 
lb-west  Side  of  the  island,  is  llie  only 

ran*  from  the  island  to  Knglaod,  and 
I  from  the  latter  were, 


luiiNirtt. 
111'., -.84 


Ecport*. 
£161,291 
39,6tJ(}. 


I  imports  were, 
Sujar. 
cwu. 
o.*.,1        41,990 
97,181        6l,52j 

lod  was  reduced  in  17*fl  by  the  French, 
narquis  da  Bouille,  governor  uf  .M.irti- 
•  made  •  descent  with  lOQO  men,  and 
'  100  regulars,  and  a  few  companies  of 
<  oppose  htm.    Resistance   therefore 


Rum. 

golU. 

56,356 

39,397 


t'ouon. 

Un. 
75,4J5. 
59,74i. 


being  vain,  the  only  tiiint;  the  garrison  couid  An, 
was  to  procure  as  favorable  terms  as  possible. 
These  were  granted  with  such  readiness  as  did 
great  honor  to  the  character  of  this  officer ;  the 
inhabitants  experiencing  no  kind  of  c'lanije  ex- 
cept that  of  transferring  their  obedience  from 
Hritain  to  France.  A  Urge  quantity  of  miliLiry 
stores,  with  164  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty- 
four  brass  mortars,  were  found  in  the  place ;  so 
that  the  Fn?nch  themselves  expressed  their  sur- 
prise  at  finding  so  few  hands  to  make  use  o. 
them.  It  was  restorwl  to  liritain  at  the  conclu- 
sum  of  the  peace  in  1783;  and,  in  1795,  the 
French  attempted  to  lake  it  aeain,  but  were  un- 
successful ;  all  the  Frenchmen  who  landeil  being 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  position  of 
Dominica  renders  it  of  great  consequence  to 
F'.ngland  in  war  with  France ;  for  a  squ.idron, 
stationed  at  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  may  ellVi  tiially 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe. 

DoMtMCA,  or  IlrcvAROA,  is  the  laigest  of  the 
Marquesas  islands,  called  by  the  natives  lliwaua 
and  ()hiwara,  extending  east  and  weit  ci;:hleeQ 
miles.  It  is  about  forty-ei^ht  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  full  of  ruggeil  hills,  and  of  a  barren  sur- 
face, but  is,  however,  inhabiteil.  Long.  139'^3' W., 
lat.  9°  44'  N. 

DOMI'MCAL,  «<//.  Ut.  dnminicatit.  Re- 
lating  to  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 

The  cycle  of  ihc  moon  sorvc*  to  tfjcw  thi»  epacts, 
and  tliM  of  the  lan  the  domiiticat  Icier.  ^ htoughnat  at! 
iheir  variationi.  HMrr  an  Timt, 

DOUIKICAL     LrlTER,     Or    SuNDAV     Lettf,>, 

See  CuKoxoLOGT.  The  dominical  letters  were 
introduced  into  the  kalciidar  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  instead  of  the  nundinal  letters  in  the 
Roman  kalcndar. 

DOMINICAN'S,  an  order  of  religious,  so 
named  from  their  founder  Dominic  de  Guiinan, 
who  preached  with  great  zeal  against  the  Albi- 
genses  in  Languedoc,  where  he  laid  the  first 
found.-ition  of  this  order.  See  Guzman.  It  was 
approved  of  in  1215,  by  Innocent  III.,  and  con- 
firmed in  1216,  by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Augustin  ;  to  which  Domi- 
nic added  several  austere  precepts  and  obser- 
vances, obliging  the  brethren  to  take  a  vow  of 
absolute  poverty ;  to  abandon  entirely  all  their 
revenues  and  possessions ;  and  to  lake  the  title 
of  Preaching  Friars,  because  the  public  instruc- 
tion was  the  main  end  of  their  institution.  The 
first  convent  was  founded  at  Thoiilouse  by  Xhe 
bishop  thereof  and  Sininn  de  Monlfort.  Two 
years  aAerwanLs  tlicy  had  another  at  Pans,  near 
the  bishop's  house ;  and  some  time  after  a  third 
in  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  whence  the  denoininatiou 
of  Jacobius.  Just  before  his  death,  Dominic 
scut  Gilbert  de  Frcsney,  with  twelve  of  the 
bretJiren,  into  England,  where  they  founded 
their  first  toonastery  at  Oxford,  in  1221,  and 
soon  after  another  at  London.  In  1376  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lomlun  gave 
them  two  whole  >tr«els  by  the  river  Thames, 
where  they  erected  a  very  commodious  convent, 
whence  that  place  is  still  called  Black  Friars, 
from  the  name  by  which  the  Dominicans  were 
called  In  England.    Dominic,  at  first,  only  took 
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tlie  liabit  of  ih«  regular  canons  ;  th«t  is,  a  black 
cassock  and  rochet :  but  this  lie  quitted  iu  1'2I9, 
for  that  which  tliey  now  wear,  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  shown  by  the  blessed  \'irzin  herself 
to  the  beatified  Ken»ud  of  Orleans.  This  order 
has  been  spread  thioughout  the  whole  known 
world.  Before  the  revolutionary  wars,  it  h.ul 
forty-five  provinces  under  the  general,  who  re- 
sided at  Home;  and  twelve  particular  congrega- 
tions, ^verned  by  ricars  general.  There  have 
been  three  popes  of  this  order,  above  sixty  canli- 
nals,  severU  patriarchs,  160  archbishops,  and 
about  800  bishops ;  besides  masters  of  the  sacred 
palace,  whose  office  has  been  constantly  dis- 
charged by  a  religious  of  this  order,  ever  since 
St.  Dominic,  who  held  it  under  Honorius  III.  in 
1218.  Of  all  the  monastic  orders,  none  enjoyed 
a  higher  degree  of  power  and  authority  than  the 
Dominicans.  Their  credit  was  great,  and  their 
influence  universal.  But  the  measures  they 
used  to  maintain  and  extend  theiraulhorily  were 
so  perfidious  and  cruel,  that  their  influence  be- 
gan to  decline  towards  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  tragic  story  of  Jetzer,  con- 
ducted at  Bern  in  1509,  for  detertnining  an 
uninteresting  dispute  lietween  them  and  the 
Franciscans,  relating  to  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, reflects  indelible  infamy  on  this  order.  See 
an  account  of  it  in  Mnsheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  294,  8vo.  They  were  indeed  perpetually 
employed  in  stigmatising  with  the  opprobrious 
name  of  heresy  numbers  of  learned  and  pious 
men  ;  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  others,  to  augment  their  poisessions ;  and 
in  laying  the  most  iniquitous  snares  and  strata- 
eems  for  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries. 
They  were  the  principal  counsellors,  by  whose 
instigation  and  advice  Leo  X.  was  determined  to 
the  public  condemnation  of  Luther.  I'he  papal 
see  never  bad  more  active  and  useful  abettors 
than  this  order,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
dogmiilaof  the  Dominicans  arc  opposite  to  those 
of  the  Franciscans.  There  are  nuns  of  this  order, 
called  in  some  places  Preaching  Sisters.  These 
are  even  more  ancient  than  the  friars  ;  St.  Domi- 
nic having  founded  a  society  of  religious  maids 
at  Proillcs  in  120(5.  There  is  also  a  third  order 
of  Duiniiiicans,  both  for  men  and  women. 

IX).M1N1S  (Mark  Anthony  de),  archbishop 
of  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia  at  the  closs  of  the  fii- 
tcenlli  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  bishop  Bedell,  while 
chapUin  to  Sir  Henry  VVotton,  ambassador  from 
James  I.  at  \'eiiice,  he  became  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  lloman  Catholic  religion,  conceniing  the 
authority  of  which  he  had  long  had  his  doubts. 
He  had  written  De  Republicft  Elcclesiasticft,  but 
had  hitherto  dreaded  to  publish  his  work ;  he  now 
therefore  committed  them  to  Bedell,  and  they 
were  afterwards  published  at  London,  with  his 
corrections.  He  came  to  England  with  Bedell ; 
where  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  and 
preached  and  wrote  against  the  Romish  religion. 
He  had  a  principal  share  in  publishing  father 
Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
was  inscribed  to  king  James  in  1619.  But  on 
the  promotion  of  pope  Gregory  XiV.,  who  had 
been  hii  school-fellow  and  old  acquaintance,  he 
was  deluded  by  Goodomar,  the  Spanish  ainbaj- 


i»dor,  into  the  hopes  of  procoiiw 
hat,  by  which  he  fancied  tie  abo«M 
strument  of  great  refurmatioo  ia  Iki 
Accordingly  he  returned  to  {loot  it  14! 
canted  his  errors,  and  was  at  first  itdl  ii 
but  be  afterwards  wrote  letleis  to 
pentinghis  recantation  ;  which  bcmf 
lie  was  imprisoned  by  pope  Cttno  V 
died  in  1625.  He  was  the  authet  (i< 
philosophical  explanation  of  tlie  rambo*. 
DOMINIUM  DiRCTTi'si,  »  SoMdf 
right  which  a  superior  retains  m  hn 
withstanding  the  feudal  gnat  to  the 
L*w. 

DoMIXtUM     EmIXENS,      ill     > 

power  which  the  state  or  sov>:  ! 

vate  property,  by  which  the  j'ropntw  ■ 
compelled  to  sell  it  for  ao  luleqoiu  fnai 
public  utility  requires.  | 

DouiNiuH  Utils,   in  Sootcb  law,  iM 
which  the  vassal  acquires  in  vhe  Uadt 
feudal  grant  from  his  superior.  i 

DOMINUS,   a   title  anciently  pieSa 
name,   usually  to   denote   the  penm  ) 
knight  or  a  clergyman.    The  title  wu 
also  given  to  a  gentleman  not  dubbed; 
if  be  were  lord  of  a   manor.     In 
title  dominus  distinguished  a  miutstet 
formed  church. 

DOMl'S,  in  anliquily,  is  somatioci 
all  sorts  nf  houses,  either  msKnifioiBt 
nary ;  but  it  is  ofien  taken  by  writers  W 
a  mansion   of   some    lord,  or   pal; 

£rince,  as  in  Virgil,  speaking  of  llw 
•ido. 

'  At  domui  interior  regali  spl 
These  houses  were  built  with  nmcik 
cence,  and  were  of  a  vast  extent;  bt 
many  courts,  apartments,  wings, 
nios,  stoves,  and  halls,  either   to 
their  owners  at  table,  or  for  transarting 
of  consequence.     Before   these   bonsai 
nerally  a  large  place  or  porch,  where  d 
persons  giving  attendance  to  great  omb 
make  their  court.     It  is  suppa^ed  ifaH 
covered,  for  the  conveniency  of 
were  sometimes  wailing  tery  losig  M 
were  admitted. 

Tlierc  was  a  second  part  to  these  hool 
cavum-ccdium,  or  cavosdium  :  it  wa*  • 
enclosed  court. 

The  third  part  was  called  atrium  toM 
in  general  the  whole  inside  of  ibe  ~ 
used  this  word  in  this  sense,  when  ba 

'  Apparel  domiu  inuu,  et  stria  loa(» 

for  it  is  plain  that  Virgil  means  bjr  llac 
tliat  all  may  be  seen  in  the  inside  ofs  ' 
the  doors  are  opened.    There  was  a 
ing  at  the  atnum,  called  serrusaliii 
this  there  were   many  figures ;  for 
raised  every  where  trophies  and 
monuments  of  their  great  actioi 
not  only  in  the  provinces,  which 
to  the  empire,  but  also    in   public 
their  own  palaces  at  Kome. 

Here  were  therefore  painted 
battles,  axes,  bundles  of  mda,  i 
badges  of  theT>ffices  that  AM(r 
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had  ohtaineJ :  and  statues  of  wax  or  raeiul, 
lenling  their  Withers  in  b.isjo  relieTo,  were 
op  in  nictiej  of  preaous  wood  or  rare  marMo. 
Be  d«yj  of  their  solemn  feasti,  or  Iriutnpliiil 
p>  these  niches  were  opened,  and  llie  figures, 
ned  Willi  festoons  and  garlands,  carried 
t  the  town.  When  any  of  the  family  died, 
statues  accompanied  the  funeral  parade ; 
sfore  Pliny  jays,  that  the  whole  family  was 
present  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Tliere 
alio  large  plleries  in  these  houses,  adorned 
I  pillars  and  other  works  of  architecture. 
">e  halli  were  built  after  the  Corinthian  or 
|>uan  order.  The  first  had  only  a  row  of 
set  upon  a  pedestal,  or  on  the  pavement, 
upported  noUiiiig  but  the  architrave,  and 
■|  of  joiners'  work  or  stud,  over  which  was 
iling  in  form  of  a  vault;  but  the  later  halls 
chilravef  U|X>n  pillars,  and  the  architraves 
c«ilings  made  of  pieces  joined  together, 
make  an  opened  circular  terrace.  These 
I  dad  many  apartments,  some  for  men,  and 
I  for  women  ;  some  fordioini;-roonis  called 
Jiftia,  others  for  bed-chambers  named  domii- 
ind  some  others  to  lodge  strangers.  So 
I  was  ancient  Home,  that  there  were  48,00C 
(•  sLloding  by  themselves,  or  being  so  many 
Sir,  and  havin-,'  a  lii:ht  on  every  side. 
Tie  (Greeks  built  in  a  different  manner  from 
Romans ;  for  they  had  no  porch,  but  fioni  the 
do'.ir  tiiey  entered  into  a  narrow  passage ; 
!  side  of  it  there  were  stables,  and  on  the 
;  the  porter's  lodge  ;  at  the  end  of  this 
'  there  was  another  door,  to  enter  into  a 
'  supponed  with  |)illars,  and  this  gallery 
u  on  tiiree  sides, 
the  Greek  houses  there  were  halls,  fur 
•tresses  of  the  family,  and  their  servant 
lids  to  spin  in  ;  in  tlie  entry  both  on  the  right 
lefk  hand  tiiere  were  chambers;  one  called 
•Umu<,  and  the  other  antitlialaraui.  Rnmid 
(iiaiMi  tlieic  were  dining-rooms,  chambers, 
1  wardrobes.  To  this  part  of  the  house  was 
another  which  was  considerably  luiger. 
finest  entries  and  most  magnificent  doors 
■t  this  part  of  the  house.  There  were 
four  square  halls,  so  large  and  sio- 
Ihat  they  would  easily  hold  four  ubles, 
I  three  seats  in  form  of  beds,  and  leave  room 
Cor  the  servants  and  gamesters.  Tbey 
amed  their  friends  in  these  halls,  for  it  was 
(he  custom  for  women  to  sit  amongst  men. 
the  right  and  the  left  of  these  buildings  were 
•mall  ftpartnientx,  and  convenient  rooms  to  re- 
ttiTc  the  guests;  and  among  the  Greeks  wealthy 
aad  magnificent  mea  kept  apartments,  with  all 
Ihcsr  eoa««oieocies,  to  receive  any  persons  who 
CMDB  to  lodge  at  ibeir  house*.  The  custom  was, 
Aal  after  Ibey  had  given  them  an  entertainment 
4m  ftm  day,  tbey  tent  them  afterwards  every 
daj  •orae  preteal,  at  chickem,  eggs,  pulse,  and 
ftwto;  to  that  IrarcUera  were  lodged  as  they  had 
btn  at  their  own  houses,  and  might  live  in  ttiese 
Ulliittnli  privately. 

The  apaiiments  were  paved  with  mosaic  or 
iaiaid  work.  Cliny  tells  us.  that  the  pavements 
tfat  were  puinled  and  wrought  with  art  cime 
Aom  til*  Greeks,  who  called  tlicm  XiOorpwra. 
'  were  in  la^ion  at  Rome  during  the  time 


nf  Sylla,  who  had  one  made  at  Pneneste,  in  the 
temple  of  Konuue.  This  juvement  was  not  only 
used  for  paving  the  courts  of  houses  and  the 
halls,  but  also  in  chambers,  and  wain!<cottiiig 
the  walls,  and  called  musxa,  musia,  and  mu- 
siva,  because  ingenious  works  were  ascnhed  to 
the  muses,  and  the  muses  and  sciences  were 
thereby  represented. 

HON,  V.  a.  [To  do  onj  To  put  on  ;  to  invest 
with  ;  the  contrary  to  doff!     Obsolete. 

The  purple  moniiog  left  her  crimsoa  bed. 

And  Jonntd  licr  robes  of  par«  v«rinilioa  hue. 

Fair/as, 
Flrr  helm  the  virgin  dimKed,  H. 

niiat !  should  I  dot  this  nbe,  aiMi  troable  yo«  T 

DoK,  n.  s.         1      Ijit.  domima.  The  Spanish 
Uon'suip,  n.i.  ji  title  for  a  gentleman  ;  as,  Don 
Quixote.     It  is  with  us  used  ludicrously :  don- 
ship  is  the  rank  of  a  dou  or  gentleman. 
To  the  ipre&t  rfow  of  wit, 
Chnbos  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  duso  all  olben,  end  cry  up  their  own. 

I'm  Dooe  of  those. 
Your  bosom-fricudi,  oj  ynu  suppose 
Hut  Ralph  himself,  ^our  trusty  iquire, 
Wh*  hu  dragged  your  domKip  out  o'  the  mire. 

//•Kiilnu. 
Here  4<mt,  g;nndeei,  hut  chiefly  dames  abound. 
Skilled  in  the  o]{le  of  a  roguith  eye. 
Yet  ever  well  iadined  to  beal  the  woand. 

BynM. 

Do!i,  a  river  of  Russia,  anciently  called  Ta- 
nais,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  small  lake  of 
St.  John,  near  Tula,  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow, and  passing  through  part  of  the  province 
of  Vnronet2,  a  small  portion  of  the  Ukraina  Slo- 
bodskaia,  and  the  whole  province  of  Azof,  divides 
Itself  near  Tclierkask  into  three  streams,  and  fiiUs 
in  these  separate  branches  into  the  sea  of  Azof. 
The  river  nas  so  many  windings,  is  in  many 
parts  so  shallow,  and  abounds  with  such  nume- 
rous shoals,  as  to  be  scarcely  navigable,  except- 
ing in  the  spring,  upon  the  melting  of  the  snows; 
and  its  mouth  is  also  so  choked  up  with  sand, 
that  only  fl.it-bottomed  vessels  can  pass  into  the 
sea  of  Azof,  at  any  other  season.  The  banks  of 
the  Don,  and  the  rivulets  which  fall  into  it,  are 
clothed  with  large  tracts  of  forest,  whose  timber 
IS  floated  down  the  stream  to  St.  Demetri  and 
Koslof,  wheie  the  frigates  for  the  tea  of  Azof  are 
chiefly  constructed.  The  navigation  of  the  Don, 
Mr.  Coxe  observes,  may  possibly  hereafWr  bo 
rendered  highly  valuable,  by  conveying  to  the 
niack  Sea  the  iron  of  Siberia,  the  Chinese  goods, 
and  the  Persian  merchandise:  which  latter  com- 
modities, as  well  as  the  products  of  India,  for- 
merly found  their  way  into  Europe  through  this 
lame  channel. 

Don,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
which  rises  about  four  miles  north  of  the  castle 
of  Brae-Mar,  runs  throu^ih  the  district  of  Al- 
ford;  so  named  from  the  nver  being  almost  All 
ford,  or  every  where  fordable,  in  that  part  of  its 
course ;  afienvards  joins  the  Ury  at  Inverury, 
and  falls  into  the  Biitish  Dcean  at  New  Aber- 
deen, within  two  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dec. 
It  has  been  long  famous  for  its  salmon  fiifaery 
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A  tpace  of  wiUiin  SOU  yards  of  this  river  lias  in 
one  _ve«  produced  fish  to  tlie  amount  nf  £20tX). 

DONAGHADKE,  a  post,  market,  and  port 
town  in  tlic  barony  of  Aides,  and  county  of  Down, 
tweuty-seven  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Port 
Patrick  in  Scotland,  the  correspondini;  packet 
station.  Lat.  54°  45'  N.,  long.  5"  40'  W.  The 
ancient  quay,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  was  built  by 
lord  Monlgomery,  and  accommodated  from 
twelve  lo  fourteen  sail.  The  present  pier  whs 
built  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  is  ir>- 
tendcd  lo  enclose  a  surface  of  100  fathoms  square, 
accessible  at  low  water  for  vessels  of  fifteen  feet 
draft.  The  south  pier  is  completed,  but  shelter 
is  much  wanted  on  the  north.  Port  Patrick  lies 
N.E.  by  E.  }  N.,  or  nearly  northeast  by  com- 
pass from  Uonaghadee.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  execution  of  this  harlwur,  according  tc 
the  original  design,  i.  c.  with  a  funnel-shaped 
mouth,  might  possibly  cause  vessels  to  steer 
wildly  when  entering  in  a  heavy  swell. 

DONALDSON  (John^,  a  painter  and  engraver 
of  some  repute,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1737. 
lie  painlea  portraits  in  miniature,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished also  for  his  skilful  imitations  of  the 
old  engravers,  which  he  executed  so  correctly  as 
to  deceive  even  connoisseurs.  He  published  a 
Tolume  of  poems,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Elements 
of  Beauty.  He  also  cultivated  chemistry,  and 
discovered  a  method  of  preserving  meat  and  ve- 
getables during  long  voyages.     He  died  in  1801. 

DON'ARIA,  among  the  ancients,  in  its  pri- 
mary jignitication,  was  taken  for  the  places  where 
the  oblations  offered  lo  the  gods  were  kept ;  but 
ftfierwards  was  used  to  denote  the  ofl'erings  thera- 
telves ;  and  sometimes,  improperly,  the  temples. 

DONATIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triaynia 
order  and  trinndria  class  of  plants  :  cal.  triphyl- 
lous  perianth,  with  short  subulaled  leaver  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  from  one  another;  coR.  petals 
from  eight  to  ten,  of  an  oblong  linear  shape, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx :  stam.  three  subu- 
laled filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  the  an- 
thers roundish,  didymous,  and  two-lobed  at  the 
base.  Specie*,  one  only,  a  native  of  Terra  del 
Fuego. 

DONATIO  Mortis  Cavja,  in  law,  a  dispo- 
fition  of  properly  made  by  a  person  in  his  hist 
sickness,  who,  apprehending  his  dissolution  near, 
delivers  or  causes  to  be  delivered  lo  another  the 
possession  of  any  personal  goods,  to  keep  in  case 
of  his  decease.  If  the  donor  dies,  this  gift  needs 
not  the  consent  of  his  executor  ;  but  it  shall  not 
prevail  against  creditors ;  and  it  is  accompanied 
with  this  implied  trust,  that,  if  the  donor  lives, 
tlie  property  shall  revert  to  himself,  being  only 
given  in  prospect  nf  death,  or  mortis  causa.  This 
method  of  donation  seems  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  us  from  the  civil  lawyers,  who  liorrowed  it 
from  the  Greeks. 

DONATION,  n.  $.  f     Tt.   donation  ;    Span. 

Dos'ative,  n. ».       ^c/onarion,- Ilal.  and    Ijt. 

Do'Non,  n.  (.  Jdonutui.  from  iluito,  ex- 

pletive 01  do,  10  give.  A  donation  is  a  grant ; 
the  act  of  jiving  ;  and  a  gill :  for  donative  see  the 
following  articU.    K  donor  is  a  giver  or  beslowcr. 

The  RnfOBO  empcnir's  cuitom  was,  at  oert*in  lolcmD 
tunes,  to   bestow  ou  hii  wlilirn  »  4timitm :  « hirb 


Jomatiet  they  received  wrariaf  puimM  t; 

hraJs.  ii^, 

IIowMwver  the  leim  of  that  di-om'im  <ni  . 
g^artlrd  by  men,  yet  the  •rnw-  )^ 
in  thvir  hearts,  as  if  every  on'- 
uolo  that  which  waa  conferrcj  u^^nn  kk 

He  gave  tu  only  over  beait,  6ali,  6^!. 
Doniinioa  ab«olutc  ;  that  rifht  wi  KtU 
By  hii  dimnlion.  WiUim'i  tft^  . 

\het  dimaiion  there  is  an  afa«o)tlt«dhMfl«ii 
atioD  made  of  the  property  of  th«  thia|  p*^    - 
being  ao  alipnatcd,  a  man  has  no  niaieto  i'  • 
than  with  a  thing  bought  with  ajvuhrr'*  ^mf 


Litten  thick  besiege  th*  imi'l  ftt. 

And  begiin;  lurdi  and  teeming  Uili«  nj 
The  promised  dole.  AyWi  Vx^ 

It  ii  a  mighty  check  to  beseSeeoi  \emftm  h  m^ 
der  how  often   good  designs  are  in/OVati  ot  * 
verted  to  purposes,  which,  could  the  item  &■••  •• 
hare  foreseen,  they  would  haw  \>HM  wj  ki  • 
promote.  iann 

■Never  did  stefplr  carry  double  iraet, 

Hia  is  the  dcnatiee,  and  mine  the  out.    fTiaX 

DONATISTS,  ancient   schianiuics  ioiiit 
so  denominated  from  their  leader  IXidiRb.TW 
had  their  origin  A.  D.  311,  when, 
of  Mensurius,  who  died  in  thaiyej: 
to  Rome,  Ciccilian  was  elected   Uaiuf 
tha^e,  and  consecrated  without  the  Metu- 
of  the    Numidian  bishops,  by   tin 
alone  ;  whom  the  people  refused  t" 
and  to  whom   they   opj>oseJ    M.. 
accordingly,  was  ordained  by  Doi, 
Casvp  Nigra.    They  were  repeatedi>  ^u... 
ill  different  councils  held  at  Rome  tifl  '  ' 
and  particularly  in  one  at  Milan,  in  }ti,  '   ' 
Consiauline  the  Great,  who  deprtrcd  lh«' 
their  churches,  banisherl  their  bishops,  •a'P, 
nished  some  of  them   with  death.    n«r 
was  espoused    by  another  Donatu*.  rM 
Great,    the  principal   bishop  of  " 
with  numbers  of  his  followers,  wa% 
slans.     Many  of  them  were  punishiJ  w'J  ,"'* 
severity.      See    Cikconcelliojifs.      Hi-w* 
after  the  accession  of  Julian,  to  363,  tkt^  *^ 
restored  to  their  former  liberty.  Gratiaa,  ■  V^« 
deprived  them  of  their  churches,  aud  puMfli 
their  assemblies.      But,  notwiihsuodiat  ■k^' 
sererilies,  they  had  a  very   conud«i«bk  saak^ 
of  churches  towards  the  close  of  the  (baiA  Ht^ 
tury ;  till  they  began  to  decline,  on  tw0t  W»-^ 
schism    among  themselves,    oec-asionsd  W  '    ' 
election  of  two  bishops,  in  the  room  of 
nian,  the   successor   of  Dotiatiu.      Un*  fMf 
elected   Primian,  and   vrere  cAlle<i  Pnaiaa^ 
and  another  Maximian,  and   were  oIM 
niianists.     Their  decliue  was  uUo  p 
by  the  zealous  opposition  of  St.  AtigusOM)  m' 
by  the  violent  measures  pursued    agiioM  A* 
by  llonoriiis,  at  the  solicitation  of  tsn>  i 
held  al  Carthage;  the  nne  in  404,  and  lite* 
in  411.     Many  of  them  were  lined,  thctr  I      . 
were  banished,  and   some  put    lo  dMtk.   Tit 
sect  revived  and  multiplied  under  the  pn^Kf 
of  the  Vandals,  who  inradeil    ' 
took  possession  of  this  pru> 
again  under  new  severities,  vibmk  liau  e"?" 
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t  &34.  NevertiMleis,  Uiey  re- 
>  if)  .1  separiU:  body  till  tlie  close  of  the 
itury,  when  Gregory,  ihe  Ilomon  ponliff, 
'  meCbodi  for  suppressing  them;  his 
kod  there  are  few  traces  lo  be 
the  Donatists  after  this  period.  They 
listin^ished  by  other  appellations ;  as 
s,  Campitea,  Rupiles,  fcc.  They  held 
uncils,  one  at  Cirta  in  Numidia,  and 
The  peculiar  opinions  of  ttie 
1.  That  baptism  conferred  out 
hurcb,  that  is,  out  of  their  sect,  was  null ; 
ardingly  they  rebapUscd  tliose  who  joined 
irly  from  other  churches,  and  re-ordained 
linisters.  Donalus  seems  likewise  lo  have 
nto  the  doctrine  of  the  Ariaos,  with  whom 
I  clotely  allied  ;  and,  accordingly,  St.  Epi- 
|«as,Theodoret,aud  some  otliers,  accused  the 
ttMta  of  Ariaui:im ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Kai^ge  was  well  foundeil,  because  they  were 
nised  by  the  \'andals,  who  were  of  these 
nenU.  But-  St.  Au^tine  (Ep.  185,  to 
I  Boniface,  and  llaer.  69.)  affirms,  that  the 
itisis,  in  this  point,  were  clear  of  the  errors 
"  r  leader. 

sTivc,  in  the  canon  law,  a  benefice  given 
\  palxon  merely  without  a  presentation  to 
If  chapelt  founded  by  laymen  be 
proved  by  the  diocesan,  and,  as  it  is  called, 
iliieil,  they  are  not  accounted  proper  be- 
ta, neither  can  they  be  conferred  by  the 
>p,  but  remain  to  the  pious  disposition  of 
EiMiBders,  and  their  heirs,  who  may  give 
diapels  without  the  bishop.  Gwin  observes, 
tiae  kin;  mi!;ht  anciently  found  a  free  chapel, 
■vcfflpi  It  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uio- 
k  ;  to  may  he,  by  tellers  patent,  give  liberty 
on  person  to  found  such  a  chapel,  and 
MllTe,  not  presentable ;  and  the  chap- 
IkanaAcury,  is  depnvable  by  the  founder 
and  not  by  the  bishop.  Donatives 
hhin  the  statute  against  simony ;  and,  if 
cure  of  souls,  witliio  that  against 
If  the  patron  of  a  donative  does 
Binate  a  cleric,  there  can  be  no  lapse 
unless  It  be  specially  provided  for  in 
^ndatioo ;  but  the  bishop  may  compel  him 
1  by  spiritual  censures.  But,  if  it  ne  aug- 
Iqr  ^ttfeo  Aooe's  bounty,  il  will  lapse 
r  prMeBUtive  livings.  1  Geo.  I.  stat.  3, 
tIm  ordinary  cannot  visit  a  donative, 
I  it  it  free  from  procuration,  and  the 
.  if  exempted  from  attendance  at  visi- 
Alt  bishoprics  anciently  were  donative 
king.  Where  a  bishop  has  the  gift  of  a 
c>  it  is  properly  called  a  donative,  because 
'•Hat  present  to  himself. 
■^Tivr,  DosiATivL'M,  in  antiquity,  was 
^3^  a  gift  made  to  the  soldiers,  as  congia- 
lo  the  people.  The  ilomans  mad«.> 
lives  in  tneir  soldiers.  Julia  Pia,  wife 
or  Scverus,  is  called  on  certain  me- 
casironim,  because  of  the  care  she 
lioldiery,  by  interposing  for  the  aug- 
*  their  donatives,  kc.  Saliauius, 
I  tolampridius,  on  hu  Li-'e  of  Helio- 
nMntianiog  a  donative  that  emperor 
'  tW«  pieces  of  gold  per  heid,  observes, 
I  the  contmon  ami  legiliiiiate  rate  of 
Vou  VI 1 


a  donative.  Casaubon,  in  bis  notes  on  llie  Life 
of  I'erliiiax  by  Capitoliiius,  observes,  that  Perti- 
nax  made  a  promise  of  200U  denarii  ti>  each 
soldier;  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  £97 
stcrlinj.  The  same  author  writes,  that  the  legal 
donative  was  20,000  denarii;  and  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  give  less,  especially  lo  the 
prxtorian  soldiers :  that  the  centurions  had  dou- 
ble, and  the  tribunes,  Sec,  more  in  proportion. 

DONATUS  (;Elius\  a  celebrated  Rramma- 
rian,  who  lived  at  Rome,  about  A.  D.  351.  He 
was  one  of  St.  Jerome's  masters ;  and  com- 
posed commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil, 
which  are  esteemed. 

DoxATi'S  ( Jerom),a  learned  and  noble  Vene- 
tian, who  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  died  in  Ihe  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth, lie  was  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  both 
OS  a  commander  and  as  a  negocialor,  and  pro- 
cured its  reconcilement  with  pope  Julius  11. 
He  wrote  many  books,  which  remain  in  .MS. ; 
besides  a  translation  of  Alexander  Aphrndiceus 
de  Anima,  wliich  he  published.  He  died  of  a 
fever  at  Rome  just  as  he  had  completed  his  ne- 
gociation  witli  .lulius. 

DONAVESCHINGEN,  or  Dosesciusgf.v, 
a  town  of  Germany,  in  tlie  circle  of  Suabia,  si- 
tuated in  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  prince  of 
Furstenherg  has  a  palace,  ne.ir  which  is  a  spring, 
said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Danul*,  thirteen 
miles  N.  N.  VV  of  Schaffliausen.  and  thirteen 
west  of  Diittlmgen. 

DONAUWERTH,  a  strong  and  well  built 
town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Da- 
nube, on  Ihe  left  bank  of  that  nver.  It  lias  been 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the  wars  of 
Germany  ;  and  was  formerly  an  imperial  city. 
It  has  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  four  good 
churches  and  four  hospitals  :  it  lies  thirty  miles 
west  of  ingoldsladt,  and  eighteen  north  of  Aug»- 
burgh.  In  tliis  neighbourhood  were  the  6imoiu 
lines  of  Schelleiiberg,  when  the  allies  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  obtained  an  important 
victory  over  the  Bavarians  on  the  2d  July  1704. 

DONAX,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  lestacei.  It  is  an  animal  of  the 
oyster  kind  ;  and  the  shell  has  two  valves,  with 
a  very  obtuse  margin  in  the  fore  part.  There 
tire  nineteen  species,  principally  distinguished 
by  the  fiKure  of  their  shells. 

DONCASTER,  an  ancient,  large,  and  popu- 
lous town,  in  tlie  West  Ridine  of  Yorkshire, 
seated  on  the  Don,  with  a  castle,  whence  its 
name.  It  is  incorporated,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen,  and  twenty-four 
councillors.  In  this  town  is  a  hanilsome  tlieatrc, 
town-hall,  bank,  free  grammar-school,  alms- 
house, work-house,  a  public  dispensary,  aiid  va- 
rious other  benevolent  societies  and  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  afBicted  persons.  The 
parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure ;  and  its 
steeple  is  a  piece  of  excellent  workmanship. 
Here  are  niimvnms  meeting-houses  for  religious 
sects  of  diffi.-rent  denominations.  Doncastcr  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  rices ;  on  the  course, 
which  IS  one  of  the  most  eligibl'-  in  the  king- 
dom, is  erected  an  rlc^^nt  stand  lor  the  accom 
mudation  of  the  spectitors  and  visitors,  who  are 
always   numerous  and  (uhioMkble.     Il  hat  • 
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■larkul  on  ^Ion<lay  ;  and  carries  on  munufacturej 
[  of  vesu,  petticujis,  stockings,  gloves.  Sec.  U 
has  two  bridges  over  the  Don,  with  a  high  cause- 
way hcyond  them,  the  river  bcin^  apt  to  over- 
flow its  banks.  It  has  also  the  relics  of  an  old 
Koman  road,  and  lies  thirty-seven  miles  south  of 
Vork,  and  160  north  by  west  of  London. 

DON  E,  a  kind  of  intcrjeclion.  The  word  by 
which  a  wager  is  concluded ;  when  a  wager  is 
offered,  he  that  accepts  it  says '  Done  1' 

Doiu  :  the  wacer  t  Sluluptne.     Teaiftl. 

OoB  thing,  tweet  heart,  I  will  aik  : 
Tike  me  for  s  new-fuhionrd  muk. 

Ditnt :  but  my  bargain  shall  he  this, 

III  throw  my  maik  olT  when  1  kiu.     Clntland. 
^wat  dtmt  and  dofw,  and  the  fox,  by  content,  waa 
to  be  the  judge.  L'Eitrange. 

DONEGAI-,  anciently  Tyrcoiinel.  is  a  county 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  parts  of 
I^itrim  and  Fermanagh  on  the  south,  and  by 
Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Fermanagh  on  the 
east.  It  is  divided  into  six  baronies,  and  forty- 
two  parishes.  Its  superficies  measures  about 
679,,5.50  plantotion  acres.  The  line  of  coast  is 
adorned  by  many  islands,  of  which  seventeen 
are  inhabited ;  and  it  is  also  indented  by  nume- 
rous excellent  harbours  and  bays,  capable  of  being 
made  available  either  for  the  West-India  trade, 
or  the  encouragement  and  growth  of  valuable 
6shcries.  Tlie  chief  islands  are  Aranmore,  con- 
taining 2000  acres,  132  houses,  and  778  inhabit- 
ants :  Inisbofin,  having  forty-three  houses  and 
252  inhabitants :  Tory  Ishind,  supportinw  a 
population  of  296  in  fifty-nine  housesi.  The 
most  important  harbours  are,  the  noble  inlet  of 
Lough  Swilly,  extending  lliirty  miles  in  length  ; 
Mulroy  and  Sheep-haven  in  the  north  ;  Teelin, 
KiUybegs,  and  Orucklis  in  the  south.  The  whale 
fishery  was  once  successfully  prosecuted  on  this 
coast,  and  a  pier  was  erected  at  Inver,  as  an  aux- 
iliary, which  DOW,  unhappily,  is  a  total  ruin, 
lover  and  Brucklis  Bay  continue  to  be  the  chief 
seat  of  the  herring  fishery ;  but  from  the  want  of 
shelter  for  boats,  this  mode  of  life  is  rendvn-d  in 
this  place  awfully  perilous.  In  IBI 3  fifty  fisher- 
men were  lost  in  the  last- mentioned  bay,  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  want  of  any  rendezvous,  when 
the  squall  came  on.  Tlie  safest,  best,  and  hirgest 
harbour  on  this  line,  is  Killybegs:  here  several 
hundred  sail  might  anchor  safely,  but  could  not 
put  to  sea  hence  in  west  or  south-west  winds. 
The  fishery  along  this  coast  has  latterly  decayed, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  arrested  in  its  melancholy 
decline,  without  eitlier  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  government,  or  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Uie  county. 

Tlie  roads  in  Donegal  are,  in  most  places,  un- 
fit for  carriages;  and  the  traffic  of  the  country 
is  csnied  on  generally  by  horses,  with  sacks  and 
baskets.  No  mail-coach,  as  yet,  passes  through 
any  part  of  this  great  district.  The  coast  ruad 
should  be  all  remade  :  a  new  line  is  wanted  from 
the  Ross's,  by  the  Giddore  River,  to  Gort.ihork  ; 
and  also  from  the  same  place  to  I'intown,  by 
Atagib  Mountain.  In  fact,  without  coast  improve- 
ments, the  population  will  find  it  ditticiill  to  pro- 
cure subsiitcoce ;  and  with  the  required  road 


improvements,  a  market  wouM  b«  boad  hi 
overplus  of  food  obtained  by  the  imptwtl' 
hours,  at  the  same  time   that  civilaaiion^ 
advance  much  more  rapidly.     Done^i" 
in   valuable   mineral    snhstaoco;    it 
visited    by    Dr.     Bcrger,   Dr.  Stakt^  tat  i 
Charles  Giesecke.    The  tarhee  may  bet 
both  boggy  and  mountainoos ;   lb*  f 
useless,  from  a  scanty   popuhtkw  M 
drainage  ;  the  latter  unapproachmblt  i 
of  roads.    There  is  a  valuable  lad  mne,  tf  I 
work,  near  Kildmm.      At  Muckish  tkm  ( 
a  rich  bed  of  silicious  sand.     Iron  ore  is  I 
in   Aran-more,    Muckish,     and    olhn 


Coals  are   found   at    I ' 
nelly,  and  slate  near  1 ; 
kenney.      Veins    of    pniui 
marble,   fit   for  statuary,    a, 
sienite,  and  porphyritic  siei 
great  abundance,  besides  sc% 
stone.     Dykes  are  of  freqn 
consist  principally  of  trap  ;i' 
is  but  little  trade  of  any  Jcsli.,.. 
Linen  is  made  by  the  cottagers, 
travellers    from    Derry,    Slier.. 
Kelp  is  made  along  the  co.i- 
now  in  a  very  low   slate,  r. 
great  blessing  to  the  poor  and 
tants  of  this  large  county,  by 
few  of  Mr.  Nimmo's  very  beautifol 
coast  improvements. 

There  are  some  remarkable  naturil 
curiosities  in  Donegal :  the  pass  of 
the  most  sublime  of  the   first  descnpowi 
M'Swine'sGun  the  most  singular  of  tli« 
The  climate,  from  its  latitude  and 
the  Atlantic,  is  both  colder  and  mote 
most  of  the  other  northern  counties;  yet 
yity  is  said  to  be  one  of  its  attributes:  ot 
census  returns  upwards  of  twenty  p*ni>w  B 
county  as  having  attained    the  axe  of  1^ 
several  as  having  reachetl  the  unusually 
age  of  1 15  years.    The  chief  towns  in 
Letterkenney,  Raphoe,   Ballyshanoon, 
ton,   KillybcKS,    Iluncrana,   Ballintra, 
ghy,  &c.    The  chief,  or  county  town  ■  l#A 
situated  on  the  river  Finn.    Th*  asnat*  4»  ^ 
county  are  held  here,  but  from  its  astlvaW  •■■ 
lion,  upon  the  )>ound,iries  of  the  county,  l^  ■ 
proximity  to  Strabane,  it  has  nerer  ns<*  ■  ^ 
importance  to  which  »l>ire-lowm  »»e  rtAt; 
the  population   scarcely  amounts  to   lOW  ^ 
sons.     Letterkenny  is  well  ntuatcd  far 
ing  the   county   witli    imporla,   liM 
much  better.    The  town  of  BalljilwnHW,  te 
property  of  Packenham  ConoUy,  E»q.,  n  «••■' 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  river    Etnt.    H"«  • 
the  famous  salmon  fishery,  the  product  af*trt 
IS  alt  exported  to  London,   cuvfully  l/"^"^  * 
ice.    T)ie  fall  of  BallythannoD  vt  a  MMlMl^ 
jeci,  and  always  supplied  with   a  frtat  ho^* 
water  from  I.ough  Erne.     The  harbiaur  «f  Bkily- 
shannon    is  obstructed  by    two  ban;  btt,*^ 
they   are  passed,  there    is    «afe  !)«(  t*  *■*' 
vessels  in  the  pool   below    the   saatoWL    1^ 
harbour  is  mucli  in  watit  of  iiriiroveomt  wi  » 
naviganun  from  Loch  J^ 

vious  want.     Tlie  F.n  >  ■f' 

barra,  are  the  principal  rivers  in  tbe  ta—'} ,  ^ 
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m  pouls   are  verjr  numerous. 

ii  Hmkiwi  famous  in  story  by  ilie 

ta  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  on  one  of 

ids,  annually  performed   by    multitudes 

rr  (utn  of  Ireland ;  and  Loiii;;))  Ivsk  is 

tiw  production  of  eiccllent  char  fisb. 

few  counties   in    Ireland    posKSstn;; 

teresl.  xnd  at  the  same  time  less  known 

blie,  than  Donegal. 

At  Tows,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrhu^h, 
Dofiei^,  and  protince  of  Ulster,  is 

0  miles  from  Dublin .  1 1 1^  u  post,  market, 
town.  Here  is  a  he^iutiful  remnant  of 
tary  aniu|nilies  of  Irelinil,  O'Uonnel's 
raeted  in  tbe  ttcell'ih  century,  and  at  this 
islarly  perfect.    The  ruins  of  a  monastery, 

in  \*1i,  by  Owen  Uowe,  stand  at  tlie 

I  of  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 

lEKAIL,  a  liorough  of  Ireland,  in  Cork, 

b  the  Awbee,  near  some  quarries  of  beau- 

iegaied  marble.    It  sent  two  members  to 

Ml  befcre  the  Union.    It  is  nineteen  miles 

Ml  of  Cork, and  llliioutlv-west  of  Dublin. 

!GALA,  Dancala,  or  Dankala,  as  it  is 

gr  the  Arabs,  is  a  town  of  Afiica,  in  Nu- 

ted  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.     The 

ire  said  to  be   half-deserted,  being  filled 

nnd  brought  down  by  the  waters  from 

ntaitu.  The  castle  is  Urge  but  not  strong ; 

•ecouot  of  it  by  Porcet,  dated  at  Uie 

'  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  last  we 

Persons  of  rank  here  go  bareheaded, 

r  beinu:  disposed  in   tresses,  and  their 

lire  consisting  in  a  rude  vest  without 

The  pride  of  Dongala  is  in  its  horses, 

beautiful  as  their  riders  are  skilful. 

1^  eipuhion   of  the  Mamelukes   from 

I  those  of  that  body  which  effected  their 

\  have  taken  possession  of  Dongala,  and 

'led  a  species  of  petty  kingdom   there. 

lumber,   however,  does  not  exceed  SOO, 

or  4000  slaves.     Donintia  ts  1 50  miles 

Sennar,  and  COO  south  of  Cairo. 

Ni  >i.i.    Now  corrupted  to  dungeon, 

dmimiomni,  according  to  Menage. 

and  strongest  tower  of  the  castle, 

rs  were  kept:  as  in  Chaucer.     It 

of  subterraneous  prisons. 

1  grew  touiT,  that  w*«  to  thick*  anil  strong, 
k  of  the  CMtl<  wu  the  chitf  Jongrim, 

tin  thf  kni|bic«  werr  io  (irisoD, 
I  ^oyfiaos  to  tb#  fftrden-wiUI, 
imt  tius  Bmely  b%d  ber  pluyrios.      Ckawrr. 

NT  (John',  D.  D.,  a  poet  and  divine  of 

f  century,     ilis  parents  were  of 

I  ...on,  and   used  tltcir  utmost  ef- 

bkLiu  liim  firm  to  it;  but  his  early  exa- 

pn  of  the  controversy  bilween  the  church 

•  nd  th*  Prolesunts,  at  lust  determined 

'  dMMMC  the  latter.      lie   tnivclled    into 

li  l|liiili«  when  he  l«amt  their  languages 

laiiM.    Soon  after  be  leiunied  to  Eng- 

tTtmUUl  Egertnn,  keeper  of  the  great 

B>lltHd  bim  his  tecreiar)' :  in  which  pott 

MnMd   f)*e   yean.     Marryi<>''   i.iaaiely 

■lie  daui;bter  of  SirGcor.'  i'-n 

|tor  of  the  garter,  he  was  H'         -     u..iii 

■od  ihrawtt  into  prison:  but  he  was 


afterwards  reconciled  to  Sir  George  by  the  -'ood 
otGces  of  Sir  Francis  Wolley.  In  1612  be  ac- 
companied Sir  Ilobert  Drury  to  Paris,  and 
dunng  this  time  many  of  the  nobility  solicite<I 
ihe  king  for  some  secular  employment  for  him. 
ISut  king  James,  who  took  pUasure  in  his  con- 
versation, had  engaged  him  in  writing  bis  Pseudo- 
M.-irtyr,  printed  at  London  in  1610  ;  and  was  su 
highly  pleased  with  that  work,  that  in  16H  he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  into  holy  ordi/ri ; 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  1.  niver- 
sity  of  Oxford.  In  1819  he  attended  the  earl  of 
Doncaster  in  his  embassy  into  Germany.  In 
1621  be  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  London ;  the  advowson  of  it 
having  been  given  to  bim  long  before  by  Richard 
earl  of  Dorset.  By  these  and  other  preferments, 
he  was  enabled  to  be  charitable  to  tlie  poor,  and 
to  make  good  provision  for  his  children,  lie 
wrote  besides  the  above,  1.  Devotions  upon 
emergent  occasions.  2.  The  Ancient  History  of 
the  Septuaginl,  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Ansteiu,  in  4to.  3.  Three  volumes  of  sermons, 
folio.  4.  A  cousiderable  number  of  poems,  and 
other  works.  He  died  in  1631;  and  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  a  monu- 
ment WHS  erected  to  his  memory.  Hiij  writings 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing; but  his  chief  talent  lay  in  satire;  though  it 
savors  more  of  the  coarse  style  of  Juvenal,  than 
of  the  eleg:int  humor  of  Horace. 

DoNNC  (Benjamin),  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, vims  born  in  1 729,  at  Bidcford,  m  Devon- 
shire, where  his  father  and  brother  Abraham 
were  eminent  teachers  of  the  mathematics.  Ben- 
jamin succeeded  his  bther,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  where  he  died  in  1798.  He 
was  master  of  mechanics  to  his  late  majesty, 
and  published — 1.  Mathematical  Essays,  8vo., 
1759.  2.  A  Map  of  Devonshire,  from  an  actual 
survey,  made  by  nimself.  3.  The  Accountant  and 
( ieometrician,  Svo.  4.  The  British  Mariner's 
Assistant,  Bvo.  5.  Essays  on  Trigonometry, 
8vo.  6.  An  Epitome  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
12mo.  7.  A  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Geome- 
try, I2mo. 

DONNINGTOy.or  DtJiiNiNOTOM,  a  town  of 
Kiii^land,  in  tlie  county  of  Lincoln,  with  a  good 
Iniilu  in  heuip  and  henip-set'd,  und  a  port  for 
burijes,  by  which  gxHuls  are  conveyed  to  Boston 
and  the  Washes.  It  has  lately  been  much  im- 
proved. Through  the  fens,  a  tirni  ninipait  of 
eiitth  of  considerable  brtnidlli  h:is  been  con- 
structed, which  fonus  a  iiunvcnicnt  n>ad  to  Sem- 
pringharn.  The  church  it  a  convenient  buildiug- 
In  the  lower  jxirt  of  llw  steeple  is  a  stone,  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  lloman  inscription, 
unintelligible,  witli  the  exception  of  the  date  of 
the  year.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday  ; 
and  is  eleven  miles  Vi .  S.  VV.of  Boston,  and  110 
north  of  London 

DOOD'LK,  «.  I.  A  cant  word,  says  John- 
son, perhaps  corrupted  from  do  little  :  J'aintant. 
A  triflvr ;  an  idler. 

DOUM,  V.  a.  ti.  n.  1.*^      Sax.  dome,  deman; 

Doox'i-DAi,  ^Teut.  thum,  to  Dtm, 

DouM«'M.t>,  <  wliicii  see.  Toju«lgc; 

Doomt'-Dsv-kooa.     3  destine;  hence  to  coin- 
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manJ  judicially,  denounce;  and  tlie  sentence, 
determination,  or  judgment  given.  Doomsday 
is  the  day  of  future  and  universal  jud^ent. 
For  doom's-day-book,  see  DoMESDir-oooK. 

Bo  ihou  consenting  to  ihin  advenarie  ftoone,  whilo 
(hou  Mt  in  the  wayo  with  him,  lest  prravcntarc  ihin 
advenario  talte  dice  to  the  ihmeftHan  and  the  domet' 
man  take  thee  to  the  ministre,  and  thou  be  sent  in  bj 
prisouo.  Widif.     Matt.  v. 

He  that  etith  and  dr)-nVith  unworthile,  etith  and 
drvnkith  doom  to  him,  not  wiscli  demynge  the  bodi 
of  the  lord.  Id.      1  Cor.  xi. 

Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  niy  brother**  doatlt. 

And  shall  thai  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  T 

Shatupeare, 
Revoke  thy  Axm, 
Or  whilst  1  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
1*11  tell  Ihoe  thou  dost  evil .        Id.     King  Lear. 
Search  Win'Isor  Cutle,  elves,  within  and  out  : 

Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sarred  room. 

That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom.         Id. 

Men,  wives,  and  children  stase.  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  -were  doomtday.  Id.     Juiiut  Canar. 

The  Danes  alto  brought  iu  a  reckoning  of  money 
by  ores,  per  oras,  which  is  mentioned  in  doonuday- 
ietk.  CamdtH. 

His  bosine**  gives  him  not  leave  to  think  of  bis 
conscience,  and  when  the  time,  or  term  of  bis  life  is 
going  out,  for  doonu-day  ho  is  secure  ;  for  he  hopes 
lie  has  a  trick  to  reverse  judgment.  Bp.  Enrie. 

They  may  serve  for  any  theme,  and  never  be  out 
of  date  tuitiL  dotmuday.        Browne'i  Vulgar  Krrtfurt. 

Him  through  malice  fallen. 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace  !  thou  didst  not  doom 
So  strictly,  bat  much  more  to  pity  inclttie.  Milton. 

Minos,  tbt  strict  inquisitor,  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors,  hears  ; 
Round  in  his  um  the  blended  balls  he  rowls, 
Abaolve*  the  just,  and  doouu  the  guilty  souls. 

Drydtn't  £neid. 
Oar  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light, 
Till  dnomtdny  wander  in  the  shades  of  night  - 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  yc£ri 
We  privileged  iu  sunshine  may  appear.  Id, 

In  the  great  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  heaiu 
shall  be  laid  open,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer 
what  he  knows  nothing  of  :  but  shall  receive  his 
rfcum,  his  conscience  accusing  or  excusing  him. 

Udie. 
I  have  no  will  but  what  ynor  eyes  ordain  ; 
Destined  tn  love,  as  they  are  doomed  to  reign. 

Grancille. 
From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom ; 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall,  and  Rome. 

Pope. 
Indeed,  as  there  is  a  difference  in  eoiutitutions, 
some  rest  well  after  these  meals ;  It  cost*  them  only  a 
frightful  dream  and  an  apoplexy,  after  which  they 
sleep  till  doomaday,  Notliing  is  more  common  in  iha 
newspapers,  than  instances  of  people,  who,  after  eal- 
tng  a  hearty  supper,  are  found  dead  a-bed  in  tlie 
aioming.  FranJktm. 

Id  groundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear, 

Unhappy  man  '.  behold  thy  doom  ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 
The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 

Joknton.      WikIt'i  Walk. 

When  to  the  supper-hall  we  moved  along, 

Why  was  I  doomed  to  face  her  in  the  throng ' 

With  what  provoking  kindness  did  she  stand. 

And  loose  her  arm  from  hia  to  pccM  my  haQ'l, 


And  beg  with  well  frigneil  sympat&y  Is  I] 
ur  head-aches  which  I  tell  thsOT 

Ik.  I. 

The  very  knowledge  that  be  Vmt  ia  t 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  th*  teak, 
Had  made  Despair  a  smiliagncsa  nauB 
Which,  though  'twere  wiMj— as  aa  Iks  |l 

wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  omC 
With  draughts  lotempetat*  an  lb* 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he 

DOON,  or  Loch  Doon,  ancially 
Doha,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  sii  miln  lca| 
south-east  part  of  the  dislnct  of  KiU, 
shire.  There  is  an  island  io  it,  with  a 
called  Balloch  Castle.  Alto  the  name  «< 
of  Scotland,  which  issues  from  Locb  Dm 
running  north-west,  divides  the  dima 
from  that  of  Carrick.  After  a  counei/ 
meandering^  for  twenty-four  milet,  III 
the  Fntli  of  Clyde,  a'  little  wulh  of 
abounds  wiili  salmon,  trout,  pikes,  aali 

DOOR,  B.».  ^  Ooth.  <iflr«;  Sm 
Door'case,  ^  TeuL  Mur ;  Ou.  di 
Duon'KEEt'EB.  f  liaps  from  Gc  9sf« 
10  enter;  Minsheu.  The  gale  of  4  I 
room;  hence  entrance  of  any  kmd; 
•ind  by  metonymy,  a  house.  To  lay  it 
of  any  one  is  to  impute ;  to  chtq;*  ii| 
any  thing. 

Petir  stoode  at  the  dore  witbovtfoith 
tolhir  disciple  that  was  knowuu  to  the 
out  and  seide  to  the  womman  that  k<pia  tl« 
hmughtc  yn  pclir,  and   the  ilamysci 
dore  seide  to  petir  whei  tbon  ant  also  «l 
disciplis.  Widtf, 

The  praier  stint  of  Arcite  tbe 
The  ringvs  on  the  temple  dore  they  m 
And  eke  the  doree  datten  full  £aal. 
or  which  4rctt«  somewhat  hia  ffm. 


Alt  the  castle  qnaked  from  the  am 
And  every  iliMr  of  free-will  open  if* 

Since  my  own  doort  tvfoa*  to  OMMH 
1*11  knock  tlsewhens. 

The  indispensable  neeeasily  of  (tam 
shuts  the  ifiMir  against  all  tamptatMas  to 
nty. 

He  that  bath  given  tka  follvwi^  • 
thee,  desires  to  be  even  a  doarkmpar  IB  I 
and  to  be  a  servant  Is  the  meaaaai  «(  6a(1 

In  the  sid«  ■  imr 

Contrived  ;  and  of  provisloB*  \iM  la 

For  man  and  beast.  UHttm't  Am 

A  seditious  word  laails  In  a  brafl,  mA 

punished  is  but  nsxi  <Iai>r  to  a  lamoU.     £' 

Lay  one  piece  of  Hesh  or  6ah  Ia  tke 

another  of  the  same  kind  ami  biCDaaa  e 

Saoaa'.ffa 

Fur  without  rales,  ikcra  «aa  W  aa  aR 
than  there  can  b«  %  hoaaa  vulumt  a  Av 

you  in. 

In  any  of  which  pant  tl  I  Imw* 
lie*  wholly  at  my  dmir.        M, 
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,  who  waa  thy  lord,  coinmaail  Uire  aow^ 
I  voice  had  lupcmliuat  brow. 
itic*.  ibou  woulJ'tt  fear  no  morcj 
Uld  the  whip  tit  out  of  duar, 

Dtyden.      Pertnta. 
nvrf  title  of  fmlbprhood   it  out  of  ioon^ 

10  tiriace  over  hi*  brother.  Loche. 

ioogh'they  kre  brrd  within  duort,  uid 
he  actioQt  of  their  own  spevirit,  push  at 
ipcoach  them  with  their  foreheads. 

AddiMm'i  Spt!ctalor. 
kg  of  frames  fnr  daurcastM,  it  the  framing 
1  of  wood  athwart  two  othrr  piecea. 

ifioe  u  now  the  tecnod  cfoor  in  the  street, 

11  see  Pamel.  Ariullmot. 
obierver  oner  said,  that  in  walking  the 
slippery  moroing; ,  one  might  ace  where 

nred  peoylr  lived,  by  tite  aalies  thrnwn 
ffore  the  dimri.  FrtuUUtM. 

with  hope  ;  the  (inkios;  ttatesman'i  duor, 

morning  wor>hi|)pnr  no  more. 

Johiuom,      Vanity  of  Human  WtMha. 

ACK,  or  Jull;U.ibad,  the  capital  of 
e  of  Seistan,  Persia,  is  situated  in  an 
Uj,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
the  nrer  Ilelmund,  or  lieteriDund. 
of  about  2UO0  houses.  Here  is  a 
r,«nd  around  are  the  ruins  of  a  more 
incient  city,  which  appears  lo  have 
of  half-burnt  brick.  The  modem 
commonly  called  Julallabad,  is  go- 
prioceofan  ancient  and  independent 
I  styles  himself  king  of  Seistan. 
^T,  n.  <.     A  paper  containing  a  war- 

DOCK. 

!  institution  of  this  office,  oo  deqittl  for 
Icn,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation 
be  purchased  without  an  oath. 

Baam't  Office  nf  Alinaliim. 

\,  or  Fehihi,  a  town  of  the  province 
I,  Persia,  situated  on  two  branches 
ir  Jerahi.  It  is  sunounded  by  mud 
miles  iu  circuit,  sixteen  feet  thick, 
I  at  intervals,  by  round  towers.  The 
he  teik  occupies  a  large  area,  but  is  a 
ee,  and  la  a  decayini;  <tate.  Dorak 
d  for  llie  maiiufaclure  of  Atabiau 
liere  are  few  bouses  witluo  the  walls, 
the  inhabitants  prefer  residing  under 
of  the  date  \rees,  in  ihe  suburbs, 
8000.     Seventy-Ave  miles  south  of 

I,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  the 
if  the  chief  or  Rovtrnor  of  the  district 
et.  It  is  situated  on  the  declirity  of 
I,  and  wu  oner  surrounded  by  a  wall 
gUei.    Twenty-eight  'miles  south  of 

IS.    See  Caraa. 

rlfvSTCK,  an  ancient,  neat,  and  well 
of  England,  the  capital  of  DorHClshire. 
I  on  the  nvrr  Frome,  on  a  Itom^n  road, 
•d  with  a  fine  terrace  walk,  planted  with 
la*  three  parish  churches,  witli  a  court 
n  the  county  asMies  are  held;  and  is 
>y  a  mayor,  twelve  aldennen,  a  recorder, 
jr  foar  c«iincil-nen.     It  has  long  been 


famotu  for  its  excellent  ale.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved.  It  has  two  markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  manufactures  are  serge 
and  broad  cloth.  It  lies  eight  miles  north  of 
Weymouth,  fifty-three  east  of  Exeter,  and  120 
west  by  south  of  Ixndon. 

Doiirur.sTrR,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  seated  on 
the  Tame,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Thames. 
It  had  five  churches  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
It  is  ten  miles  south-east  of  Oxford,  and  forty- 
nine  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 

UoitcutSTER,  a  county  of  Maryland,  in  North 
America.  It  is  thirty-three  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  twenty-ieven  broad.  Its  produce  is 
chiefly  wheat,  com,  and  lumber.  Cambridge  is 
the  chief  town. 

UoHcu ESTER,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Grafton  county.  New  Hampshire, 
seventeen  miles  nortli-east  of  Dartmouth. 

DonciiE*.TEB,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts.  It  is  two 
miles  <outh  by  east  of  Boston,  and  is  about  six 
miles  long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  paper,  chocohte,  snufl', 
leather,  and  shoes. 

DoRriic5TEB,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey,  seveuteen 
miles  east  of  Fairfield. 

DoncucsrcR  Neck,  a  peninsula  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  coast  of  the  township,  in  Norfolk 
county;  the  north-east  point  of  which  approaches 
within  half  a  mile  of  Castle  Island,  and  lis 
north-west  point  within  half  a  mile  of  the  south 
part  of  Boston.  During  the  American  war  forts 
were  erected  on  the  heights,  and  the  township 
suffered  greatly. 

DORDOGNE,  a  department  of  France,  com- 
prehending part  of  tlie  ci-devant  province  of 
PeriRord,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  that  of 
the  UppiT  \'ienne,  on  the  east  by  those  of  the 
Lot  ana  Correze,  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Lot 
and  tJaronne,  on  the  west  by  those  of  the  Gi- 
rondeandthe  Ix)werCharente,  and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  the  Charente.  Perigueux  is  the 
capital.  Its  superticial  extent  is  about  3600 
square  miles,  and  the  population  425,000,  of 
whom  8500  arc  Prottbt:iiits.  It  was  at  first 
divided  into  nine  districts,  but  now  consists  of 
the  five  arrondisscments  of  Perigueux  (Ihe  ca- 
pital), Bergerac,  Sarlat,  Riberac,  and  Nontruu. 
The  south  of  the  department,  particutarly  the 
banks  of  the  Oordogne,  the  \'eiere,  and  the  He,  i 
is  fruitful ;  but  the  north  is  mountainous,  and 
covered  uith  wood  ;  the  deficiency  of  com  l>eing 
supplied  by  che>tnuts  and  potatoes.  There  are 
a  lew  m>inufacturing  establishments  in  various 
places,  vit.  for  hardware,  paper,  glass,  and  pot- 
tery. Wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  form  the  chief 
articles  of  export.  Of  wine  150,000  hogsheads 
are  accountetl  an  average  vintage  ;  the  rattle  and 
sheep  are  numerous. 

DoRDocjir,  a  considerable  river  of  France, 
which  rises  about  seven  miles  nortb-wcsl  of  Besse, 
in  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-Doine.  After 
forming  the  limit  of  the  departments  of  the  Puy- 
ile-Dome  and  the  Correct  it  runs  through  an 
extensive  tract,  and  falls  ioto   iIic  Garonne,  il 
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ISour);,  about  fi  i  en  nilles  below  Bourdeaux. 
Here  the  united  slieam  lakes  the  name  of  the 
(iironde.  The  course  of  (he  Dordogne  is  above 
200  miles,  durinir  which  it  receires  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Vezcre  and  He.  The  tide  flows  as  high  upas 
Costillon,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  con- 
fluence with  the  tiaronne. 

DOIUA  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  patriot  of 
Genoa,  born  in  1466.  He  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Francis  I.  of  France;  but  preserved  that 
spirit  of  Independence  so  natural  to  a  sailor  and 
a  republican.  When  the  French  attempted  to 
render  Savona,  long  the  object  of  jealouiy  to 
Genoa,  its  rival  in  trade,  Doria  remonstrated 
against  the  measure  in  a  high  tone ;  which,  be- 
ing represented  by  the  malice  of  his  courtiers  in 
the  most  odious  light,  iiTitatcd  Francis  to  that 
degree,  tliut  he  ordered  his  admiral,  Barbesieux, 
to  sail  to  Genoa,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
troops,  tn  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys. 
Iliis  rash  order  being  communicated  to  Doria, 
he  retired  with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of  safety; 
and,  while  his  resentment  was  thus  raised,  closed 
with  the  offers  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  ;  re- 
turned his  commission,  with  the  collar  of  St. 
Michael,  to  Francis,  and  hoisted  the  Imperial 
colors.  To  deliver  his  country,  weary  alike  of 
the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  from  the  domi- 
nion of  foreigners,  was  now  Doria's  highest  am- 
bition ;  and  the  favorable  moment  soon  offered. 
Genoa  was  afflicted  with  the  pestilence,  the 
French  garrison  was  greatly  reduced,  and  ill 
paid,  and  the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  se- 
cond his  views.  He  sailed  to  the  harbour  with 
thirteen  galleys,  landed  fifty  men,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  gales  and  the  palace,  with 
very  little  rC3istance.  The  French  governor, 
■with  his  feeble  garrison,  retired  to  the  citadel, 
but  was  quickly  forced  to  capitulate ;  when  the 
people  ran  together,  and  levelled  the  citadel  with 
the  ground.  It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to 
have  rendered  himself  llie  sovereign  of  his 
country  ;  but,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  there 
are  few  examples,  he  assembled  the  people  in 
the  court  before  the  palace,  disclaimed  all  pre- 
eminence, and  recommended  to  them  to  nettle 
the  form  of  government  they  chose  to  establish. 
The  people,  animated  by  his  spirit,  forgot  their 
factions,  and  fixed  that  form  of  government 
which  subsisted  till  the  revolution  in  1797,  with 
little  variation.  This  event  happened  in  1528. 
Doria  lived  to  a  great  age,  respected  and  be- 
loved as  a  private  citizen,  and  is  still  celebrated 
among  his  countrymen  by  the  most  honorable 
of  all  appellations,  '  The  father  of  his  country, 
and  Uic  restorer  of  Its  liberty.' 


DORIC,   adj.      Lat.    dorm, 
The  ancient  Dorians. 


Fr.    dirriquc. 


Love  warms  our  f&acy  with  ealivenins  fires. 
Refine*  oar  gt^nitii,  and  our  verso  iiupircs; 
Prom  bini  TlicocritUA,  on  EnDn't  pl&ilu, 
■kiuoi  Uic  vrild  •weetnen  of  hii  Doric  «min«, 

Litllrton. 

Doric  Dulect,  one  of  the  five  dialecto  which 

{)revailed  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  first  used 
>y  the  Lacedemonians,  and  particularly  those 
of  Argos;  thence   it  passed  into  F.pirus,   Libya, 


Sicily,  and  the  islands  of  Uhn,^-^  in  I  i  'i 
dialect,  Archimedes  and  T 
were  both  .Syracusans,  as  «•  . 
Doric  dialect  is  properly  the  minr 
peculiar  to  the  Dorian*,  af\er  tli.i 
Parnassus  and  Asopus  ;  and  whw-ii  , 
came  to  obtain  among  the  Laco' 
Some   even  distinguisiied  b' 
monian  and  Doric  ;  but,  in  : 
same;    setting  aside   a    few  ;arir 
languai;e  of  the  Lacedemomant,  u  ( 
Uulandu.s,    in   his    treatise   Ue  Litpa  I 
cjusque  DIalcctis,  lib.  r.     To  these  i 
might  add  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Bi<«,C 
SImonides,  Bacchylides,  Cypselu,  Alca^i 
Sophron,  as  writers  in  the  Doric  diilKl. 
of  the  medals  of  the  cities  of  Ortcii  >' 
Sicily,  use  the  Doric  dialect  in  their  lux 
e.  g.  AMBPAKIQTAN.  AnOAAaNUTllJ 
PONTAN,  A.VYPITAN,  HPAX,  ABfftAS.f 
INIQN,  OEPMITAN,  KAYAONUTAM 
TAN,  TAVPOMBNITAN,  &C..   \STuckJ 
countries  wherein  the  Dune  dialed  ' 
The  general  rules  of  thi<  dialect  ire  t 
by  the  I'ort-royalists : 

D'l  llTdi,  d'o gmd,  d*«,  d'«. ft  d' •  ftl 
D'i<  faic  qra  ;  d'«,  «;  Ic  d'v  «,  fait  nta 
Oite  I  At  r  iofiai :  h  piur  in  «*iuculi«r 
Se  aert  au  fcminiQ  du  aombrs  pluxitr. 

But  they  are  much  better  expUmed  raltalirt 
book  ol    Itutandus;    where   he  em  K***  I 
minuter   differences    of   the  dialects  ofW^I 
Crete,  Tarentum,  Rhodes,  LscedztBoa,! 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly. 

Doric  Mode,  in  music,  the  fir««f  Iktl 
tic  modes  of  the  ancients.  Its  chanctffilllU 
severe,  tempered  with  gravity  and  joyjalll 
proper  upon  religious  occasions,  as  ite*!^ 
used  in  war.  It  begins  D,  la,  tol,  n. 
admires  the  music  of  the  Done  mo<le,inij 
it  proper  to  preserve  good  mannen  a  ' 
masculine ;  and  on  this  account  allows  t  ■ 
commonwealth.  The  ancients  li:id  likr»*t 
subdoric  or  hypodoric  mode,  which  mum 
the  plagal  modes.  Its  chiractcr  was  to  tat 
grave  and  solemn  :  it  began  with  rr,  •  f 
lower  than  the  Doric. 

Doric  Ordeii,  the  second  of  the 
of  architecture.     It  is  usu:illy  ptKed 
Attic  base,  though  origin.illy  it  YaA  i 
AacHiiECTunE.    The  most  coasid 
monuments  of  this  order,  are  the  I 
celluj  at  Rome,  wherein  the  capittl^t 
of  the  frize,  and  its  projecture,  Uc  I 
than  in  the  modem  ardiitecturc ; 
thenon,   or   temple   of  .Minerta,  al 
which  the  short  and  massy  column! 
the  pavement  without  a  base  :  vnA  A 
a  simple  torus,  with   its  cincture,  Msdj 
plain,  and  solid  abacus. 

DORIS,  in  ancient  ^^ogra|i(iy,  • 
Greece,   between    Pliocis,  Thfliiir 
nania.    It  received  its  name  from 
of  Deucalion,  who  made  a  fcttlraicut 
was  called  Tetrapolis,  from   its  tern  \ 
Hindus  or   Drvopis,   F.riDcum, 

Borium.    To  these  four  some  

Carphia,  and  tlicieforc  call  it  Ih  i  lyllWl 
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)  kai  been  common  to  many  parts 
lie  Doriani  io  the  age  of  Deucalion 
thiotU,  which   tliey  exchanged  for 

the  age  of  Dorus.  From  thence 
ren  by  the  Cadmeans,  and  came  to 
e  town  of  Pindus.  Thence  they 
tropis,  and  afterwards  into  Pelo- 
Uercuies  having  re-established 
( of  l*hthiotis  or  Doris,  who  had 
fom  bis  country  by  the  Lapithtr, 
iog  appointed  Hyllus,  the  son  of 
be  his  successor,  and  ihe  llcraclidie 

that  part  of  the  country  to  recover 
The  Dorians  tent  many  colonies 
llaces,  which  hore  the  same  name 
s  country.  The  most  famous  of 
ia  Minor,  of  which  Halicarnassus 
spitU.  This  part  of  Asia  Minor 
xapolii,  and  aflerwardi  Fentapolis. 
Dtomology,  a  genus  of  insects,  be- 
I  order  of  vermes  tcslacea.  The 
f,  flat  beneath  ;   creeping :  mouth 

vent  behind,  surrounded  with  a 
elers,  retractile.  There  are  several 
»lariy  D.  argo,  the  lemon  doris, 
dy,  convet,  marked  with  numer- 
,of  a  lemon  color;  the  vent  beset 
uniBcaiions.  It  inhabits  different 
H,  and   is  called  about  Brighton 

lythologv,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus 
of  Ncreui  and  mollier  of  the 


r. 


S  market  town  of  Surry,  situated 
if  beautiful  hills.  Tlie  church  is 
I  has  a  square  tower,  near  the 
light  bells,  and  a  set  of  chimes, 
eniciit  workhouse,  here  are  some 
ilms-houses,  on  a  pleasant  heath, 

Deui.  A  great  traffic  it  carried 
1  lime ;  and  this  town  is  noted  for 
ultry,  which  is  singular  from  their 
ten  in  each  claw.  Capons  bred 
igh  seven  or  eight  pounds  each, 
UDtn.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
ills,  and  in  the  suburbs  are  many 

The  custom  of  Borough- English 
t  manor,  by  which  the  yuiingesl 
I  cupyhold  estate.  This  practice 
be  derived  from  Ihe  ancieol  cus- 
i  of  the  manor  having  a  right  to 
;  with  every  bnde  on  her  wedding 

un  Thursday,  Eight  miles  c^utli 
and   twenty-three   S.  S.  W.  from 


{,adj. 


V.adj.  -V  I 
,  «.  ..  /  Lat. 
;,*.«.     .Slee 


Fr.    durmant,    from 
diiriHio,   to   sleep. 
Sleeping ;  hence  private ; 
1  concealed.   Dortour  and 
J  dormitory,    a    place   to 
a  buiial  place,    Uonnitive, 


In  I  by  nv«latiouB, 

|H,  at  IwiiM  in  on  iortmtr, 

Oamtn.     Ctml.  Talti. 
iMr    4ui—l    ■nuMTi    of    aolcUrn 
II*  of  iK^  rvalm,  ihml  «i:re   put   tu 
dratrs  to|»tliiTr. 

Wmr  witk  Bpam, 


He  led  <u  10  a  g>llery  like  a  Jorttm,  vkei*  ha 
shewed  tu  along  the  one  aide  seventeen  eella,  very 
oeu.  Aim. 

Prayer  ia  the  only  rfonHi/fr^  I  take  to  bcdward,  and 
1  need  no  other  laudaniitn  than  thia  to  make  me 
alrrp ;  after  which  I  cIot«  mine  eyes  in  security, 
content  to  tnke  my  leave  of  the  aon,  and  aleep  unto 
the  murrection.  Sir  T.  Bnunt. 

He  a  dragon '  if  he  be,  'tis  a  very  peacrfal  one : 
1  can  inturv  hit  angrr  it  Hannamt ;  or,  should  he  aeem 
to  rouse,  'tis  well  lashing  hiui,  and  b«  will  sleep  like 
a  top.  Ctitgrtff'i  OU  BacMm. 

With  thl>  radius  he  is  taid  to  strike  and  kill  hit 
pr<-y,  for  which  he  lies,  as  it  were,  domtunl,  till  it 
swims  wiihiu  his  rrach.  Crew'f  JVuanMS. 

Query, — Whether  churches  are  not  <«raiilMfi«»  of 
the  living,  at  well  u  of  the  dead.  Suifi. 

It  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  these  privilege* 
dormahi,  never  to  be  produced  but  upon  great  wx%- 
tiont.  Id, 

The  place*  where  dead  bodies  are  buried,  are  ia 
Latin  called  ccmiteria,  and  in  Englith  inmUonn. 
AjfUfft*9  Pmrtryon 

Old  Jofmanl  windowa  mu«t  confess 
Her  beams  j  their  glimmering  spectacles. 
Struck  vritfa  the  splendor  of  her  face, 
Do  the  office  of  a  burning  .glass.        Clfatclitml. 

Naked  moumi  the  dormilory  wall. 
And  ionea  and  Uoyle't  united  lahoun  fall. 

Pape't  Ihmciad. 
K<iomt  tliat  have  thorough  lights  are  left  for  enter- 
uinnirnl,  and  thote  that  hav*  windows  on  oue  tide 
for  Jnrmilvtiot,  Morttmtr. 

Many  vegrublet  during  the  night  do  not  teem  to 
respire,  but  to  sleep  like  the  darmtmt  animals  and 
insects  in  winter.  Varwim, 

DoRMsKT,  in  heraldry,  is 
used  for  the  posture  of  a  lion, 
or  any  other  beast,  lying  along 
in  a  sleeping  attitude  with  the 
head  on  the  fore  paws;  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  couchanl,  where  though  the 
brast  is  lyinp,  yet  he  holds  up  his  head ;  as 
gules,  a  Hon  dormant,  name  Aylesworth. 

DOIt'MOl'SE,  n.  t.  Ihrmio  to  sleep,  and 
mouse.  A  small  animal  which  puses  a  Urge 
part  of  the  winter  in  sleep. 

Come,  wn  all  sleep,  and  ar*  mere  darmie*  flicSf 
A  tittle  leas  than  dead  :  mure  dullnraa  hai,ga 
On  ut  than  on  the  mo*m.  Ben  Jtnuim'i  Cattime, 

After  thejr  have  lain  a  little  while,  they  grow  as 
drowsy  u  dtfrauer,  imles*  they  an  roiaaad. 

CMitr  ow  rkiylU. 

DORN,  n.  t.  From  German,  Jom,  a  thorn. 
The  name  of  a  fish  ;  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
thomback. 

The  coaai  is  stored  both  with  shell-liah,  as  scallops 
and  tbeathish  ;  and  Ant,  a*  tntbaU,  ianw,  and  bo)y- 
but.  Corstp. 

DOIINIIAN,  or  DoRXEM,a  town  of  Wirtein- 
berg,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Suahia,  and  con- 
taining about  1030  inhabitants,  it  was  burned 
down  by  lightning  in  1718,  but  was  soon  after 
rrhuilt.  In  the  neighbourlwod  arc  tlie  ruins  of 
three  rastlea.  It  ia  forty  miles  touth-west  cf 
Stiiitgard. 
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DO'RNICK,  .1. 4.  Of  Deomif*  in  Flandew, 
where  first  made.  A  species  of  linen  cloth  used 
111  Scotland  for  the  tuble. 

DOKNOCH,  Ihe  county  town  of  Sutherland, 
in  a  parish  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Frith  of 
Dornoch.  It  has  five  fairs ;  was  made  a  royal 
borough  in  1G28;  has  a  provost,  four  bailies, 
dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer;  and  joins  with 
Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  Kirkwall,  and  Cromnrly, 
in  eiectine  a  representative  in  parliament. 

DOROBAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,  m  the  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  country  of  Yemen,  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a  mountain.  Here  is  a  rentirkable 
prison  excavated  from  the  rock,  wherein  male- 
factors are  secured  by  chains  of  considerable 
length.     It  is  twelve  miles  westofTaas. 

D0KOGt)15USI  I,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Sinolensko,  on  the  Dnieper. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
French,  in  1812,  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Forty-six  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Smolensko. 

DORONICUM,  leopard's  bane:  a  genus  of 
the  polygamia  superflua  order,  and  syngenesia 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  forty-ninth,  com- 
positic.  Receptacle  naked,  (he  pappus  simple  ; 
scales  of  the  calyx  in  a  double  row,  longer  th-in 
the  disc.  Hie  »ec-ds  of  the  radius  naked  without 
any  pappus.  There  are  six  species;  of  which  the 
UoRoxicuti  1'aroaliam:iic$,  with  obtuse 
heart-shaped  leaves,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and  on  the  Helve- 
tian mountains;  but  is  frequently  preserved  in 
the  English  gardens.  It  has  thick  fleshy  roots, 
which  divide  into  many  knobs  or  knees,  sending 
out  strong  fleshy  fibres  which  penetrate  deep  into 
the  ground;  from  these  arise  in  the  spring  a 
cluster  of  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  liairy, 
and  stand  upon  foot-stalks:  between  these  arise 
the  flower-stalks,  which  are  channelled  and  hairy, 
nearly  three  feet  high,  putting  out  one  or  two 
smaller  stalks  from  the  side.  Each  »i;ilk  is  ter- 
minated by  one  large  yellow  flower.  Tlic  plant 
multiplies  very  fast  by  its  spreading  roots;  and 
the  seeds,  if  permitted  to  scalier,  will  produce 
plants  wherever  they  happen  to  fall ;  so  that  it 
very  soon  becomes  a  weed  in  the  places  where  it 
is  once  established.  It  loves  a  mnist  soil  and 
ihady  situation.  The  roots  were  formerly  used 
in  medicine  as  alexipliarmics  and  purifiurs  of  the 
blood,  but  their  operation  was  so  violent  tliat 
they  are  now  enliiely  laid  aside. 

DORPAT,  or  Donpr,  a  town  in  Livonia, 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Riga. 
It  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Embacli  or  Ein- 
bacli,  on  the  high  road  to  St,  Petersburg,  and  its 
annual  fair  is  of  great  importance.  A  university 
Itas  been  established  here  since  1802,  with  a 
revenue  of  from  £10,000  to  fl5,0{.>0  sterling. 
It  has  a  library,  muteum,  and  botanic  garden, 
liberally  endowed.  The  environs  are  very  agree- 
able. Dorpat  is  an  ancient  town.  In  1704  il 
was  taken  and  humed  by  the  Russians,  and  in 
1775  was  consumed  by  accidental  fire.  Popu- 
lation 4.>bo.  Sixlv-five  miles  south-west  of 
Narva,  120  N.N.  li.  of  Kiga,  and  13a  south- 
wet  of  St.  Pstersbunr. 

'/'..  DORR,  V.  ».  Teul.  tor,  stupiu.  To  deafen 
or  nu|)ify  with  noise.  This  word  I  find  only  in 
Skinner,  lays  Ur.  Johnson. 


Dorr,  n.  i.  So  named  pfob*bW  tm 
noise  which  he  makes.  A  kind  of  ■»■{' 
remarkable  for  flying  with  s  louil  CMC 

S<mie  insects  fly  with  fuor  viiif*.  tk  lil  A* 
peonous,  or  fhealh-^iugci),  M  bc<0<tal4ff» 
Brwif't  Talpr  ftlMk 

The  dorr  or  hcdge-chafer'i  c)ii«f 
bis  head  i*  •mall,  like  ihu  nf  iKr 
thin,  anil  hit  vyv*  black  ;  hi* 
middle  of  hi»  tK*tly  at«o  bio.  . 
wing.shetls  spotted  with  whitr.     1 1 , . 
and  the  fad  of  his  tail,  which  t^  !■>'' 
of  a  lisht  chnauc ;  his  brcaist,  nptxiaU^, 
a  downy  hair. 

DCRSEL,  n.  i.  }      From  dcrmm 

Do'rser.  ii  a  pannier;   t 

bag,  one  of  which  hangs  on  either  tiilr: 
burden,   for  the   reception  of   tlnnp 
bulk.     It  is  corruptly  spoken,  and 
ten,  dossel. 

DORSET,  a  townshin  of  Vtnaonl,  4 
nington  county,  bounded  by  iho«  of  Ro(al< 
the  west,  Manchester  on  the  sooth,  ni  ~ 
on  the  nortli. 

DORSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  E«Ml 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wiltshire  tod  * 
selshire,  on  the  east  by  llarapshir*,  oa  ik 
by  Devonshire  and  part  of  Somencts^ 
on  the  south  by  the  British  ChaaniL  h 
maritime  county,  lying  between  yfSlfwd 
ff  N.  lat.,  and  1°  58"  and  3°  l«  W.  lonf.  " 
the  centre,  from  north  to  south,  it  memwl 
thirty-six  miles;  and  from  east  to  ««• 
fifty  miles.  It  is  said  to  contain  ia  iD 
512,154  acres.  The  political  dinaanttfl 
county  consist  of  divisions,  hundi>c<Khi~ 
liberties,  and  litliings.  There  arenim& 
thirty-four  hundreds,  |wenly-(but  nurlot 
348  parishes,  and  four  sea-port  u>«* 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol, ud  a 
into  five  deaneries.  It  is  included  mt»' 
circuit,  and  the  assizes  are  now  held  it 
ter.  .^cconline  to  Ptolemy  and  othe 
Dorsetshire  under  the  Romans  was  rata''''' 
the  Durotriges  or  Morini ;  flntisli  vtiri 
ing  maritime  people,  or  dwellers  oa  i> 
shore.  The  Saxon  invaders  ^rr  th*  ^' 
Dor-setta  to  this  county,  ;i  !**' 

British  and  Saxon,  and   ^..  »< 

Ihe  Roman  appellations.  ^^  lun  'J  v  aod 
divided  into  Roman  provinces,  this  c«^ 
came  part  of  Britannia  Prima;  and,  m  *' 
bishment  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  inrl^lc'  * 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  The  varied  baf 
this  county,  the  mildness  of  its  chnmi.'" 
value  of  its  natural  produ(-ii..in  li.n<  iro'' 
the  appellation  of  'Tlie  > 
This   ciianicter,  however,  _^_ 

Stevenson,  in  his  excellent  V  iew  of 
ture  of  the  county,  which,  he 
scarcely  be  deemed  to  h«  - 
ture,  or  so  early  m  iu  i» 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  llif  tk.1  • 
that  the  climate  of  Dorsetshire  hu 
very  material  alteration;  and  the  air ^^ 
as  the  same  author  riMiiarks,  be  caiu>'l'*''T 
and  salubrious  rather  than  roild  aod  tt*>)  ^ 
the  Seasons,  except  in  S|)Ot»  v«y  <''*5l« 
possessed  of  a  very  warm  soil,  are  la^ 
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■f  tbejr  aie  in  other  parts  of  England 
t»t  soulhwanl. 
(.-(■iiniy,  in  respect  to  soil,  ii  naturally 
into  ihree  principal  districts,  viz.  chalky 
gravelly  sand,  and  clay,  or  Tarious  soils 
IS.  The  chalky  district  commences 
of  Somersetshire,  near  Crewkeme 
i(y,  and  runs  in  a  very  narrow  slip 
the  iulerior  of  the  county,  as  far  as  the 
Evetsholl,  where  it  suddenly  widens, 
d»  considerably  to  the  north  of  Dor- 
:  It  then  again  abruptly  contracts  be- 
Piddleton,  south,  and  Bingham's  Mel- 
north  ;  but  immediately  once  more  e\- 
I  Itself,  brandies  out  more  tlian  half  the 

I  of  the  whole  county,  and  extends  into 
lotv  of  Wilts  and  the  borders  of  Uamp- 

This  distnct  contains  about  160,759 
Tbe  nnd  district,  occupyiu;  about 
acm,  approaches  tbe  borders  of  the  Bri- 
Mnuel ;  and,  commencing  a  little  east  of 
strr,  forms  a  crescent,  the  east  horn  of 
terramatts  near  Uingwoo<l  in  the  county 
l|Mhire.  The  clayey  soils  are  found  in 
part*,  west,  north,  and  south  of  the 
twi  partictilarly  on  the  northern  borders, 
the  western  districts  near  Devonshire. 
iurict  contains  altogether  about  117,331 

»  rivers  of  this  county  we  may  notice  the 
the  flooke  or  Owke.thc  Ivel,  the  Piddle, 
*tr,  the  Char,  the  F.ype,  and  the  W'cy. 
ihree  list  are  the  nvers  of  Dorsetshire 
upon  Devonshire.  The  celebrated 
which  is  formed  hy  the  combined 
ItJcombe  Ueips  and  Wcyraoulli,  us 
ic  obseives,  graces  the  exit  of  the  Wey 
,  remarkable  for  its  )(rand  semicircular 
'  Its  excellent  as  well  as  level  sands. 
vantaKCS,  and  the  preference  often  pven 
by  the  royal  family,  have  raised  it 
coosidenuion ;  splendid  rows  of  houses 
led,  with  a  superb  espUiiade  in  front 
lowanls  the  coast,  for  a  great  extent, 
command  the  whole  of  tlie  bay, 
great  chalky  cliffs,  and  backed  by 
Ire  downs.  The  pier  of  Weymouth 
k  out  beneatli  an  opposite  rock,  crowned 
igamson,  which  defends  the  harbour  from 
III  and  west  winds,  offering  a  convenient 
Id  shipping,  and  possessing  no  small  por- 
tisde.  The  village  and  his;li  church  of 
ttegis  occupy  the  highest  point  of  this 
r  hills  on  the  west,  immediately  opposed 
rasi  protruding  mass  of  Portland  Island. 
•r  and  the  Kypc,  which  come  in  succes- 
l»re  the  Wey.  have  no  striking  points; 
lh|^;iiani>outh,  at  the  exit  of  the  former, 
^^^nmtem  road,  is  preferred  by  some, 
BM^pUct!,  to  Lyme,  which  is  far  more 
ifly  situated  in  its  neiKlilwurtiood.  The 
noed  by  the  Bnt  from  Bedminstei,  and 
stream  westward  of  it,  falls  into  the  sea 

^rt  Harbour,  a  few  miles   below   ,tiat 
esc  nvers  all  descend  from  the  Dorsel- 
KM,  and  their  course  is  nearly  southward. 

II  considerable  river  it  ilie  Irume,  rising, 
NM,  to  tint  vast  tract  of  downs  which 
it  from  SomerMtshtre ;  its  two  channels 


uniting  in  a  pleasant  bourn  at  Maiden   Newton, 
from  whence  it  pursues  a  south-east  course  to 
Dorchester;  fed  afterwards  by  various  streams 
from  the  hollows  in  the  downs  in  tlie  south,  and, 
meeting  the  Piddle  from  the  north  as  it  turns 
more  and  more  eastward  to  reach  Wareham,  it 
forms  the    great  expanse  of  water  constituting 
Poole    Harbour.    The   country  through    which 
this  river  takes  ibi  course  is  but  thinly  inhabited, 
and  bare  of  wood ;  but  the  range  of  downs  that 
extend  parallel  with  the  latter  part  of  its  course, 
separating  its  vale  from  the  coast,  is  formed  by 
Nature  in  the  boldest  manner,  containing  many 
tumuli  and  ancient  encainpuienis,  with  the  siiv- 
gular  curiosity  of  one   perfect  Roman  amphi- 
theatre near   Dorchester,  within  view  of  the  old 
fortress  of  Maiden  Castle.     Dorchester  may  be 
called  a  pleasant  town  from  the  neatness  of  its 
streets,  and,  above  all,   from   the  avenues  and 
planted  walks  by  which  it  is  environed  and  ap- 
proached,  afler   the   manner   of   m.\ny   i-'rench 
towns,  which   have  au   increased  effect  in  the 
midst  of  so  bate  a  country.     Wild  heaths  suc- 
ceed to  the  do»  ns  before  the  Frome  reaches  the 
sea;    and    Poole   Harbour  is  a  very  extensive 
sheet  of  water,  bounded  towards  the  south-west 
by  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  which  the  towers  of 
Corfe  Castle  make  a  considerable  figure.     I'oole 
is  a  flourishing  port  on  its  north  shore.     Tbe 
Slour  finds  its  source  in  six  streams  at  Stourton 
in  Wiltshire,  three  of  which  are  in  the  park  of 
Stourhead.    Though  perhaps  somewhat  less  than 
the  Frome,  this  is  certainly  by  far  the  pleasantext 
of  the  Dorsetshire  streams,  forming  in  its  passage 
the  charming  dell  beneath  the  cliff  of  Brianstone. 
The   vicinage  of  this   river  in   particular,  and 
indeed  Dorsetshire  in  general,  is  noted  for  a  pro- 
fusion of  line  seats,  and  a  race  of  noblemen  and 
country  gentlemen  who   exercise    the  splendid 
and  captivating  hospitality  of  past  ages,  yet  un- 
contaminatcd  by  the  encroachment  of  manufac- 
tures.    This  beautiful    river  yields  trout,  eels, 
and  tench;   and  the  author  now   quoted,   Mr. 
llutchins,  remarks  that  the  sea  on  the  DorseU 
shire   coast   abounds   with    sturgeons,   turbols, 
inackarel,  plaice,  soles,  basse,  whitings,  congeis, 
porpoises,  lohsieri,  red  and  gray  mullet,  thorn- 
backs,  piper  or  gurnet,  tnll  or  scollop,  shrimps, 
prawns,  and  oysters.    The  rivers  furnish  salmon, 
pike,  car]),  gudgeons,  perch,  &c.     The   Bay  of 
Weymouth  opens  immediately  below  Portland; 
and  that  tract  of  Dorsetshire  called  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  stretches  out  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
south-east,  terminating  in  the  poiut  called  St. 
Alban's  Head,    llie  range  of  cliffs  which  bound 
this  coast,  as  well  as  the  shoals  called  Hie  Kace 
of  Portland,  are  extremely  dangerous  to  shipping, 
and  wtecks  arc  very  frequent  here  in  stormy  sea- 
sons.     The  Cove  of  Lulworih  presents  an  oc- 
casional refuge  to  small  vessels,  out  its  entrance 
IS  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  of  little  use.     Im- 
mediately  bchmd  it,  Lulworth  Castle  occupies 
a  charming  elevation,  and  exhibits  a  grand  ba- 
roiiiid   pile,  in  the  midst  of  some  ornamented 
giounds,  commanding  the  sea  with  good  effect, 
through  a  gap  in   the  rocks.      In  the  centre  of 
tlie  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Corfe  Castle  displays  iu 
ruined  towers  on  a  high  eminence  witli  great 
iu.ijcsty ;  and  this  pleasant  district  is  inhabited 
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by  sereral  mpeclabln  fjiniilies,  wliose  seats  make 
a  handsome  appearance;  the  Grange  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  Turning  round  the  point  of 
Purbeck,  towards  the  norlK,  the  Bay  of  Slrud- 
land  fronts  the  easi,  within  which  is  tlie  great 
expanse  of  Poole  Harbour,  marked  with  serenil 
islands,  and  distinguislied  by  the  port  of  Poole. 
Mr.  Ilutchins  remarks  of  the  mineral  waters, 
that  '  they  are  chalybeate  at  Farrini^on,  Ayl- 
wood,  and  Corfe  ;  sulphureous  at  Slierford,  Mor- 
dea,  Nottininon,  and  Sherborne;  salt  at  Chil- 
corabe;  and  petrifying  .it  Sherborne  and  Bo- 
thenwood,  near  Winbonie-Minstcr.'  There  are 
no  canals  in  this  county,  though  Mr.  Stevenson 
says  that  a  navigable  one  is  intended  to  pass 
from  Somersetshire  by  Chirdstock  and  Dorches- 
ter to  the  sea,  near  Beer  and  Seaton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  The  principal  produce  of 
Dorsetshire  are  its  fine  sheep,  its  extensive  mac- 
karel  fishery,  and  the  celebrated  stone  quarries  in 
the  peninsula  or  isle  of  Portland.  There  are  no 
metallic  mines  nor  coals  of  any  value.  The 
'  pebbly  desert,'  called  the  Chesil  Bank,  is,  as 
Dr.  Maton  remarks,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary ridges  or  slielve-s  of  pebbles  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  the  longest,  except  that  of  Memel  in 
Polish  Prussia.  Its  length  is  supposed  to  be 
about  seventeen  miles;  its  breadth  in  some 
places  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Dorsetshire  sends  thirteeii  members  lo  par- 
liament :  viz.  three  for  liie  county,  Iwo  for  r)or- 
chester,  two  for  Poole,  one  for  Lyme  Uegis, 
two  for  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  one 
for  Bridport,  one  for  Shaftesbury,  and  one  for 
Wartham. 

This  county  has  produced  among  other  e;ni- 
nent  ptrsons,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  F.arl  of 
Shaftesbury — Christoplier  I'ltt,  a  very  ingenious 
poet  and  divine,  born  at  Blandford,  in  \690, 
died  1748 — the  learned  and  celebrated  Bishop 
Stillingfleet — Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  rational  physicians  of  his  time, 
who  died  1689 — Sir  James  Thomhill,  nephew  to 
the  above,  an  eminent  painter — Tfie  celebrated 
Archbishop  Wake — The  Kev.  Samuel  Wesley, 
father  to  the  celebrated  founders  of  Methodism — 
Thomas  Creech,  the  poet — Matthew  Prior,  &c.  &c. 
The  principal  manufactory  in  this  county  is 
that  of  flax  and  hemp,  near  Bridport  and  Bod- 
minster.  These  produce  twine,  string,  and 
cordage  in  general ;  also  nets,  sackijig,  l>a;,-s,  (Sec. 
There  are  also  several  woollen  manufactories, 
as  also  for  twisting  and  making  up  raw  silk 
into  ikeins.  Shirt-buttons  are  manufactured  at 
Shaftesbury  ;  and  malting  and  brewing  are  car- 
ried on  at  Wareham,  Dorchester,  Sec. 

DORSl'FEROUS.flrf/.  >     Lat.   dorium  and 
DoRS.l'pABOts.  iftro,  or  ptirio.    Ilav- 

g  the  property  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth  on 
the  bock.  It  is  used  of  plants  that  have  the 
•eedi  on  the  bark  of  Iheir  leaves,  as  fern ;  and 
may  be  properly  used  of  the  American  frog, 
which  brings  forth  young  from  her  back. 

DtjKSTENlA,  contrayeo'a,  a  genus  of  the 

.monug)  nia  order  and  telrandria  class  of  plants ; 

atural   order   fifty-third,   scabridn :    receptacle 

nniinon,  raonophyllous,  and  camous ;  the  seeds 

lying  singly  in  the  camous  substances.    There 

kre  eleven  species,  «U  low  herbaceous  plunl', 


growing  in  the  warm  eouiiirici  of  , 
The  root  is  used  in  medicine,  it  i 
knots,  an  inch  or  two  in  lenc^  ibn 
inch  thick ;  externally  of  a  iiililiAliwij 
and  pale  wi'.hin ;  long,  toufk,  ik 
shoot  out  from  all  side4  of  it.  wbidi  i 
loaded  with  small  round  knoll.  IVa 
peculiar  aromatic  smell,  aad  •  KMMvIt 
gent,  warm,  bitterish  taste,  witk  t  I 
sweetish  kind  of  acrimony  when  < 
fibres  have  little  taste  or  smell;  (W  I 
part,  therefore,  should  only  be  dtom 
trayerva  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  alo 
and  is  a  useful  diaphoretic.  Ill  ' 
extracted  both  by  waiter  and  rectified  i 
do  not  arise  by  evaporation  with  (iltir.1 
plants  cannot  be  propai^ted  ra 
without  the  greatest  difficulty. 

DORSUM,  the  back,  in  inatoin,  I 
hends  all  the  posterior  parts  of  the  be^, I 
neck  to  the  buttocks.     See  Axatoki. 

DURT,  or  Dordrecht,  a  city  of  thi 
lands,  in  the  department  of  OtUi,  f 
land.     It  is  seated  in  i  small  islao<l,f 
the  rivers   IMi^usp,  Merue,   Rhioc,  «i  I 
The  Meuse,  on  which  it  slanU,  grai  fe^ 
harbour,  and  separates    it  from  Ite  i ' 
Ysselmonde   and   Ablas.      It  is 
Beyerland    by   a   canal.     The  hariiat  i 
commodious  for  the  merohandise  «tek4 
down  the   Rhine  and  tlip   Meuse.    !•• 
consists  in  being  surrounded  with  wiui,il4 
being  old  and  decayed.     Dort  is  well  I 
brick,  and  had  formerly   the  exclusivt 
coining  money.    The  church  of  Notre  I 
a  good  building,  the  tower  lofty,  and  I 
with  musical  chimes.    Tticre  a  uto&mi 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  built  m  IMt. 
likewise,  before  the  revolution,  i 
houses  for  monks  and  nuns ;  and  tki  ■■! 
is  a  fine  building.     It  is  at  pnwMil  tt\ 
town  for  wines,  particularly  lUieniilii  ( 
exclusive  privileges  in  this  respect  i 
It  was  <letache<l  from  the  main  land  ifl  t' 
the  17th  November,  bv  a  flood 
the   breaking   down   of  the  dyke,  «iii^ 
whelmed   seventy  villages,   and  abiMl  I 
persons.     However,  by  lime,  anil  lkl> 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  lk(  li 
covered.     It  has  two  principal  caatii|i 
the  New  and  Old  Haven,  by  winch  hw* 
vessels  may  enter  into  the  city.    It'W  *•! 
Haven  is  a  large  bridge,  w«li  buill  < 
Dort  was  almost  reduced  to  asbct  n  liVi  j 
being  then  consumed  3000  houses, «iA' 
hospital,   and   church   of    Noin  IkM 
company  of  tradesmen,  and  some  < 
nities,  elect  tlic  magi»tri'> 
of  the  members  of  the  •  !•" 

times,  Dort  was  the  resiMeinr  ot  im* 
Holland;  and,  on  the  foundation'''^' 
republic,  it  became  the  first  In  rjnko'''''' 
of  Holland  at  the  States-general.  ^ 

niis  city  is  famous  for  Uw  ■"•""'''I- 
clergy,  called  the  synod  of  Dwt,  "•  "^^ 
Calvinists  obtained  a  sp.iiiiitr  iitiol  •'. 
minians,  who  were  call  '■-' 

dispute  between   the  < '  ,  ■ '  ■'  * ", 

sioned   disorders,   skirmishc*,  and 
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the  prjiiripal  cities.    Thoie  ministers, 
Id  nol  subfcribe  to  the  decree  of  the 
banished,  of  whoni  there  were  above 
a  important  object  of  commerce  here,  at 
It  tne  timber   brous;ht  in   large  Hoats 
tfie  Rhine,  and  either  exported  to  Ed?- 
pun.  and  Portui^al,  or  prepared  for  dif- 
»e»  in  the  Mw-miUs  whicli  skirt  the  town. 
«  sereral  excellent  docks  for  ship-build- 
I «  bntk  trade  is  carried  on  in  tlie  yam 
■n,  ks  well  as  in  the  s.ilt   manufacture. 
UoMO^Uheries  here  established  are  also 
:iTe. 

brothers,  De  Witt,  were  soni  of  the  bur- 
r  of  this  place  ;  and  the  celebrated  Vos- 
once  FU[M!nntendcnt  of  the  college  here, 
ion  about  20,000.  Dort  lies  eleven  miles 
i«  of  Kotterdam,  and  thirty-seven  west 
llerdam. 

,  Stxoo  of,  a  national  synod,  summoned 

»nly  of  the  states-Reneral,  the  provinces 

land,  Utrechi,   and  Overyssel  excepted, 

i  at  Uort  in  1618.    The  most  eminent 

of  the  United   Provinces,  and  deputies 

>  churches  of  En;{land,  Scotland,  Swit- 

Bremen,  Ilcssi.i,  and  the    Palatinate, 

^  this  occasion,  in  order  to  decide 

ly  between  the  Gomarists  or  Cal- 

nniniatu  :  the  Utter  were  declared 

of  the  trtie  religion.     But  the  autho- 

ithis  synod  was  far  frnm  being  universally 

'^ed  either  in  Holland  or  in  England. 

inces  of  Friesland,   Zealand,  Utrecht, 

and  Gronini^en,  could  not  be  p«r- 

pt  their  decisions  ;  and  they  were 

kins  James  I.  and  archbishop  I^ud, 

ud.     The  reformed  ehurche*  in  France, 

ftt  lirst  disposed  to  give  a  favorable  recep- 

ihe  decisions  of  this   famous  syno<l,  in 

of  time  espoused  doctrines  very  different 

of  the  Gomirists;  and  the  churches 

ideaburyh  and  Bremen  would  not  suffer 

lott  to  be  tied  down  to  the  opinions  and 

the  Dutch  divines.     The  liberty  of  pri- 

Ifmcnt,  with   respect  to  the  doctrines  of 

nation  and  (Trace,  which  the  spirit  that 

Id  among  the  divines  of  Dort  seemed  so 

daptcd  to  discourse  and  suppress,  ac- 

r  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 

this  asiembly. 

.'ND,  a  rich,  populous,  and   once 

city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wcjt- 

•nd    territory  of  Nassau-Dillenliorvr,  to 

was  ceded  in  1803 ;  but  it  was  ceded  to 

1815.     It  is  pretty  large,  but  not  well 

'ormcHy  it  was  one  of  the  Ilanse  Towns. 

irjr  was  also  formerly  a  county,  and  had 

Its  own  :  but  since   1504  it  has  been 

entirely  by  llie  city.     Here  ar«  four 

N   one  Callmlic,  a  Dominican 

tnonastery,  o   nunnery,  three 

■i:iu  A  prnvincial  academy.  Population 

,ll  is  sealed  on  the   Kmstcr,  forty  mil» 

I  of  ( *f»hK:ne, 
^YPIIGKI :  from  Jo^,  a  spear,  and  fi^, 
r-   ir':'rnciii"fi  v*i\eo  to  the  tife-^ard 
They  were  held 
•  iitly   to   have   the 
of  armies  conferred  on  them.     It  was 


usual  alio  for  chief  commanders  to  have  their 
doryphori  or  life-guards  to  attend  them. 

DOSE,  V.  n.     Fr.  dute  ;    Ital.   Teut.   Span. 
Port,  and  Lat.  dotis,  from  Gr.  iong  ii  ^i^oyat,  to 
give.  A  given  quantity  of  medicine,  or  any  other 
thing;  hence  any  thing  nauseous. 
No  sooner  does  b«  pe«p  into 
The  world,  bal  he  hat  done  hi*  doc  ; 
Harripd  his  ponrtttal  Joae  of  wives. 
Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives.   Hudibrmt, 
The  too  vig'roiu  don  loo  fiercely  wmughl. 
And  added  fary  to  the  strength  it  bronght. 

Dryin't  Virgd, 
ff  you  can  tell  an  igaoramas  in  powiir  and  place 
that  hr  hat  a  i>it   and   nnderttaading  above  all    ihe 
world,  I  dare  undertake  that,  ai  fulaomc  a  dote  as  you 
give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down.  Soatk. 

In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  prescribed  lb* 
juice  of  the  thapiia  in  warm  water,  without  meuding 
the  tern.  AT\xUkiiat. 

We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  fatuous  euravagaoti, 
while  yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  iim  of  what 
makes  them  so.  Grwsvd/tf. 

DOSITHEUS,  the  chief  of  a  faction  among 
the  Samaritans,   mentioned  by  Origen,  Epipha- 
nius,  Jerome,  and  otherGreekand  Latin  fathers. 
But  the  learned  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the 
time  wherein  he  lived.     St.  Jerome,  in  his  Dia- 
logue aguinst  the  Luciferians,  places  him  before 
our  Saviour  ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Drusius, 
who,  in  his  answer  to  Serrarius,  places  him  about 
the  time  of  Sennacherib,  V\n<2,  of  Assyria.     But 
Scaliger  will  have  him  posterior  to  our  Saviour's 
time.     And  Origen  intimates  him  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  apostles ;  where  he  ob- 
serves, that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  tlie  Sa- 
maritans that  he  was  the  Messiah  foretold   by 
Moses.     He  had  many  followers;  and  his  sect 
was  still  subsisting  at  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the 
patriarch    Eulogius,   as  appears  from  a  decree 
of  that  patriarch  publishid  by  Phocius.     In  that 
decree,  Eulogins  accuses  Dositheus  of  injuriously 
treating  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
attributing  to   himself   the  spirit  of   prophecy. 
He  makes  him  contemporary  with  Simon  Magus, 
and  accuses  him  of  corrupting  the  Pentateuch 
in  divers  places,  and  of  composing  several  books 
directly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.     Archbishop 
Usher  lakes  Dositheus  to  have  been  the  author  of 
allthe  changes  made  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
which  he  argues  from  the  authority  of  Eulogius. 
But  all  we  can  justly  gather  from  the  testimony 
of  Eulogius  is,  thiit  l)ositheus  corrupted  the  Sa- 
maritan copies  since  used  by  that  sect ;  but  that 
corruption  did  not  past  into  all  the  copies  of  the 
Samaritan   Pentateuch    now   in   use  among   us, 
many  of  whidi  vary  but  little  from  the  Jewish 
Pentateuch.     And  in  this  sense,  we  are  to  under- 
stand   that  passttge   in   a   Samariun  chronicle, 
where  it  is  said,  tliat  Dousis,  i.  e.  Dositheus,  al- 
tered several  things  in  the  law  of  Moses.     'l°he 
author  of  tlut  chronicle,  who  was  a  Samaritan 
by  religion,  adds,  that  their  hi;li  priest  sent  se- 
veral Samaritans  to  seize  Dousis   and  his  cor- 
rupted  copy    of   the    Pentateuch.     F.piphanius 
lakes   Dositheus  to  have  been  a  Jew  by  birth, 
and  to  have  abandoned  the  Jewish  party  for  tiiat 
of  the  Samaritans.     He  imagines  nim  likewise 
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to  have  been  the  author  or  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees;  which  la  inconsistent  with  his  being 
later  than  our  Saviour;  and  yet  the  .leauii  Ser- 
rarius  makes  Dosithcus  the  master  of  Sadoc, 
from  whom  the  Sad<iucee5  arc  derived.  Tertul- 
lian  observes,  that  Uositheus  was  llie  firs*  who 
dared  to  reject  the  auihorily  of  the  prophets,  by 
denying  their  in3pir>-(lion.  Uut  he  charges  that 
as  a  crime  peculmr  to  tliis  sectary,  which  iu 
reahty  is  common  to  the  whole  sect,  who  never 
allowed  any  but  the  live  books  of  Mosea  to  be 
divine. 

DO'SSIL,  n.  t.  Corrujited  from  ihrtet,  some- 
thing laid  upon  the  part.  A  plvdj;el;  a  nodule 
or  lump  of  lint  to  be  laid  on  a  sore. 

Her  complaints  put  me  upon  drcHinc  with  such 
medicamrats  u  basiliom,  viib  przcipitatv,  Ufun  n 
doaii.  Wueman, 

DOT,  V.  a.,  V.  n.  k.  n.  t.  Derived  by  Skinner 
from  Ger.  Hotter,  the  white  of  an  ezg  ;  and  inter- 
preted by  him  a  grume  of  pus.  It  has  now  no 
such  signification,  and  seems  rather  corrupted 
from  jot  a  point.  A  small  point  or  s|X)t  made  to 
mark  any  place  in  a  writing.  To  mark  with  specks ; 
10  make  dots  or  spots. 

DOTAL,  tutj.  Lat.  dolnlU.  Relating  to  the 
portion  of  a  woman;  constituting  her  portion; 
comprised  in  her  portion. 

8h*ll  I,  of  anc  poor  dalal  tovo  poisnt. 
My  peoplf  tbin,  my  wrelcbed  country  wuie. 
An  exiled  prince,  sod  on  a  ihakin^  throne. 
Or  ri>k  my  patron's  luhjecti,  or  my  own  T 

Gurih'l  Ooid. 

Goth,  dotin  ;  Fr.  dot- 
ler,  or  raduter  ;  Oelgic, 
dolen ;  to  be  dozing.  To 
'have  the  mind  impaired 
by  age  or  otherwise ;  to 
have  extreme  oi  foolish 
fondness;  of\en  used  with  on  or  upon.  Doted  is 
stupid  :  dotage  is  a  state  of  imbecility  or  de- 
cayednest  of  mind  ;  excessive  fondness.  Dot- 
ard and  doter,  he  who  is  thus  imbecile. 

A  tword  if   upon  tbe   liars,  and  they  shall  dote  ;  a 
aword  ii  upon  ber  mighty  men,  and  Lhey  ahall  be  dis- 
mayed. Jer,  i.  36. 
Hit  lenieleia  speech  and  doted  ignorance 
The  prince  had  marked  well.  Sfietuer, 
Dotard,  said  he,  let  be  ihy  deep  advite, 
Seems  that  through  many  years  thy  wits  tliee  fail. 
And  that  weak  old  hath  left  thee  nothing  wise, 
Else  never  should  thy  judgment  be  so  frail. 

Faerie  Qaeetu. 
Unlets  the  feu  of  death  make  me  dote, 
I  »eo  my  son.         Bhaiupeare.  Com&dy  of  Errtmrt, 
I  have  long  loved  her,  and  bestowed  much  on  her, 
followed  her  with  a  doting  observance.     Shakepemre, 
If  in  black  my  lady's  brow  be  deckt. 
It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  air 

Should  ravish  dittrrt  with  a  false  osprct  ; 
And  therefore  is  she  bora  to  make  black  fair.     Id. 
O  vanity. 
How  are  thy  painted  beauties  ditted  on, 
lij  light  and  empty  idiots !  Ben  Jofteon, 

The  soul  in  all  hath  one  intelligence. 
Though  too  much  moisture  in  an  infant**  brain. 
And  too  much  driucw  iu  an  old  man's  tense, 
Cannot  the  prints  of  outward  things  retain  : 

Then  dotb  thp  soul  want  work,  and  idle  set  ; 
And  '.Sis  we  chihlishnesi  and  dotage  call.  Vaviej. 


DOTE,  V.  n. 
Do'taoe,  n.  I. 
Do'tard,  n.  t. 
Do'ted,  adj. 
Do'iEii,  n.  I. 
Do'tincly,  adv. 


No,  no ;  1  know  the  world  uc  wA  I 

Bp.  HuU.   Lean) 
What  should  a  baU  fellow  il>i  wtlh  a  ( 
dater  with  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  wiik  i 

Our  dotert  upon  red  and  while  arc  i 
pUxed  by  the  tncertainty  both  4{  the  i 
their  mistress's  kindness,  and  of  fksl 
beauty. 

All  the  l>eaatiet  of  the  mart  baita 

Are  mad  in  love,  and  dot4  npoa  ] 


■  rnjil 

.1.  ,.11  ri 


Time  has  made  yon  iatt.taAy 
Of  arms  imagined  in  your  lonely  all : 
Go,  be  the  temple  and  the  gods  yov  lai-. 
Permit  to  men  the  thought  of  peatt  wt « 
Drjtmy, 
That  he,  to  wedlock  dotimgtg  fednysd. 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  fiod  s  w 

UJ 

We  dote  upon  this  present  world. and  tkt  i^ 

of  it ;  and  'tis  not  without  pain  and  fssc,  ■ 

lancy,  that  we  are  turn  from  them,  as  if  ft 

lay  all  within  the  compass  of  this  life.        { 

The  sickly  dotard  wants  a  wife. 

To  draw  oft'  his  last  dregs  of  life. 

When  an  old    woman    befias  la 

chargeable  to  a  parish,  she  is  tuned  i 

fills  the  country  with  extravagant  I 

At 

O  death  all  eloquent  \  yon  only  | 

What  dost  we  dou  on,  when  'tis  bub  bcIi 

Some,  for  renown,  or  scnps  of  leaniigAI 
And  ihiuk  they  grow  inunortftl  aa  (hey  i|WB 


In  vain  their  gifu  the  bounteous  teSBOatJi 
The  fruit  autumnal  and  the  vernal  fiowcf. 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  tt^h 
He  views  and  wonders  thai  they  pleaaa  as  M 
JoJuuom,     Vamly  of  i 

X  strict  accountant  of  his  I 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds  ; 

His  datogo  trifled  well : 
Yet  better  bad  he  neillser  kaow«_ 
A  bigot's  shrine,  not  ii«(pot^  I 


1 

I  Ml 


DO'TTARD,  n.  I.  Tliis  word 
nify  a  tree  kept  low  by  cutting;  or  ufi 
fiilse  spelling  of  dotard,  and  iDcaHM 
decayed. 

For  great  trees,  we  see  Blmo4t  all  uiiipsi 
chunh-yards,  or  near  ancient  buildis^,' 
are  pollards  and  dotlardM,  and  not  tnaa 
height. 

DOTTEREL,  n.  j.     From  i 
of  a  bird  that  mimics  gestures. 

We  aee   how   ready  apes  and  i 
Cate  all  motions  of  man  ;  and   in 
wo  sec  bow  the  foolish  bird  pUyalk  i 
tures. 

DOL'AY.   a    city    of    Fnnrr, 
tiient   of  tlie  North  (of 
time  the  capital),  and  ci-<J 
It  has  a  fine  arsenal,  a  foundry  for  t 
military  and  artillery  school.    Tlw  i 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  witbia  I 
serves  for  a  citadel.     It  has  thrre 
leges,   incorporated  of  late   iu\ 
great  s<|uares  in  the   centre  of 
principal  church,  arc  wuttliy  oi  noun 


m  dote.  J 
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niTertily  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
nn  il  «  seminary  for  English  Ruioan 
1569.  In  16G7  il  was  taken  from 
b  by  Louts  XIV.  in  person.  The 
:  ibe  duke  of  Marlborough,  took  it 
1^  was  retaken  by  the  French  in 
mi  suspension  of  arms  between 
Kod  Fiance.  During  the  late  n  an 
fne  of  several  operations.  It  ha«  a 
nication  with  the  Deule,  and  con- 
Mbabitants,  nuny  of  whom  are 
Iw  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
ead.  It  is  fifteen  miles  north-west 
and  eighty- three  N..N'.E.  of  Paris. 
Fr.  double ;  .Sp. 
dnhle :  Uut.  dob- 
btl ;  Germ,  dup- 
pcl ;  from  LaL 
duplti ;  duo  and 
pitco,  lo  fold.  To 
repeat ;  add  the 
same  quantity  to 
a  given  quantity ; 
to  contain  twice 
tlie  quantity ;  to 
add  ;  to  fold ;  to 
go  round  a  cape 
or  headland  :  a.s 
a  neuter  verb,  lo 
swell  or  increase 
hack  or  about : 


1,  V.  a.&  V.  n. 
rriNG,  adj. 
^LVK.,  n.  >. 

KtTEO,  adj. 
Poro, 

JUDED, 
OCKtD, 
ISDCD, 
il»'PED*t5S,ll. 

KKiyo,  adj. 

inantity :  to  turn 
re,  twice  the  number ;  very  strong 
or  artifice.  Doubleiiess  is  the  ttale 
ible ;  duplicity-  The  compounds 
in  their  meaning. 

bat  brn  vet  fEonemoor  it  be  ihei  had 
•  oaour,  mooM  thel  th&e  trmiicitea  in 
Bg.  Widif.  i.  Tyiiu.  5. 

f  b«  loaad.  let  htm  \t*y  doMt. 

th*  curttia  in  the  tabemiclr. 
Id. 
a  it  anstaUe  !o  ill  hii  wayi. 

Jmmet. 
I  ba  (rave,  not   i»<Me  ttmgwJ, 
tck  viae,  aor  greedy  of  (iliby  lorrc. 
1  Tim. 
lifcff  A  cnant^r  or  »  pope  : 
vonU'd  WM  bi«  Mtnicnp', 
I  «u  u  a  belle  out  of  the  prrtM, 
he  litped  for  hi«  wanloanrase. 

C^raMT.   Prol.  la  Cant.  TaliM. 
MdViae  wkt  hii  ^cfr  imp&rli, 
t  coRCt  aliDc  harts. 
>  itrivelli  to  tupprr**. 

S/jenttr,   Faerie  Qvettm. 
IB  carry  ihU  a«   you  may,    the 
~  I  defeoda  tbr  deceit   from  r«- 
Smktftmt, 
I  dtmhte  voice  and  echo 
r  the  fearad.  Id.  Utmry  IV. 

I'  the  prraeoce 
^•Blnthi,  and  be  ever  dtmil* 
aad  meaning. 

M.  Hmr],  rill. 
'*,  naglibotir :  drink 

Id.  Htmy  Yl. 
(  he  the  wane  for  me ;   there's  gold, 
■id   be  dautU^dmUif.  Sir   I    would 
Id.   Ttd/tk  Higln. 


■Sailing  along  the  cowt,  be  doiMtJ  the  promontory 
of  Carthage,  yet  fanuHts  (or  the  rains  of  that  prouil 
«''y-  KmMn. 

Great  honours  are  great  burthens ;  bat  on  whom 
They  are  caat  with  envy,  ho  doth  bear  two  loi.la  : 
Ui«  caret  moat  ttitl  be  d-xMe  to  hit  joyi. 
In  «uy  dignity.  Btn  Jommm't  Catilmt. 

h  it  a  curiosity  alio  to  make  Sowen  daniU,  »  hich 
i«  "•ffecmd  by  often  removing  them  into  new  earth  . 
M,  on  the  contrary  part,  dauiu  Bowen,  by  neglecting, 
and  not  removing,  prove  tingle. 

BmcOH*$  Xatural  Hittotjf. 

Under  tlic  line  the  tan  croueth  the  line,  an'l 
makelh  two  cummer*  and  two  winters  :  but  in  the 
skirts  of  the  torrid  lane  it  dtmbUlh  and  goech  back 
again,  and  to  makeih  one  long  tummer.  Id, 

Here  the  daubte-fotmted  ttream 
Jordan,  true  limit  eastward.  MUlon. 

And  if  one  power  did  not  both  toe  and  hear. 
Our  tighls  and  souodt  would  alwayt  d^HiMt  be. 

Satiti, 
Jarres  concealed   are   half  reconciled  ;    which,  if 
generally  kuown,  'lii  a  rfouMe  task,  to  itop  (he  breach 
at  home,  and  men  t  mouths  abnmd.  FwUer, 

DoiiU(.dealen  may  pass  muster  for  awhile ;  bat  all 
parties  wash  their  hand«  of  them  in  the  conclutiun. 

L*E*tranff». 
Our  foe's  loo  proud  the  weaker  to  atsail. 
Or  dimhia  bis  dishonour  if  he  fail.  Urj/dem. 

He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palemoa 
In  mortal  battle  djuklmg  blow  on  blow ; 
Like  lightning  flamed  tiieir  falchions  to  and  fro. 

Id. 
Now  we  have   the  Cape  of  Good    Hope  in  sight, 
the  trade-wind  is  our  own,  if  we  can  but  dimUe  it. 

Who  knows  which  way  the  points  ? 
Dvubling  and  turning  like  a  bunted  hare, 
Find  out  the  meaning  of  her  mind  who  can.  Id. 

Throw  ^Egypt's  by,  and  ofTer  in  the  stead. 
Offer —  the  crown  on  Berenice's  head  : 
I  am  resolved  to  doMe  till  I  win. 

Id.    Tjfraimie  tort. 
Reverend,  fat,  old  gouty  friar. 
With  a  paunch  swoln  so  high,  hit  doubie  chin 
Might  rest  upou  il.  Id.  Spanith  Friar. 

But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monaKh  bend, 
flit  liting  musclet  and  his  brawn  commend  } 
His  dtmhtt^biling  as,  and  beamy  spear. 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear.         Id,  FahU*, 

Fur  much  the  feared  the  Tyriaat  daMe-tmtgutd, 
Jind  knew  the  town  lo  Jano't  care  belonged. 

Id.    YwyU. 
Yet,  111  10  the  royal  bed. 

Where  6r»t  the  mysteries  of  our  love  were  acted, 

And  dimUt^dif  it  with  imperial  crtmtoa. 

Id.  amd  Ue, 

Thii  posrer  of  lepealini  or  damUlmi)  any  idea  we 
have  of  any  distance,  and  adding  it  to  the  funnrr,  as 
often  as  we  will,  without  h*-iiig  ever  able  to  come  (O 
any  slop  or  stint,  it  that  which  givca  lu  the  idea  of 
immensity.  Letke, 

All  things  being  dotAU-handad,  and  having  (he 
appearances  both  of  truth  and  falsehood,  where  out 
affections  have  engaged  ua,  we  attend  only  to  lh« 
fbnner.  OlantMt't  Serfuti, 

In  til  the  four  great  years  of  mortality  abov*  neB- 
tioued,  I  do  not  find  thai  any  week  the  plague  ID- 
created  to  the  doMt  of  the  pieecdaal  week  above 
Sve  timet.  Or— f'»  U*rl»lilf. 


DOir  4:JL) 

A,inong  the  retl  iKat  there  did  take  il^li^ht 

To  tee  the  cuorts  of  ti>f%tblf~»ftinityf  day.         Sidnrjf, 

Til  obsrrvod  in  particular  naUons,  th^t  v.  jlltia  thn 
'  tpacc  n(  three  haadrcd   yean<,   nolwithttaDding  kll 
su&ltics,  the  nambcruf  lucn  dimhic*. 

BunkCtU  Throry. 
Haply  at  night  he  docs  with  horrur  iban 
A  widowed  daughtrr,  or  a  dying  »on  : 
Hi*  neighbour's  oflTipring  he  to-morrow  aecs. 
And  dimbljf  feeti  bii  wont  in  tlicir  iacrc&si*. 

Prior, 
Re  bonght  her  lermons,  p«a)m«,  ami  gracpt» 
And  dovbl^  down  the  useful  places.  td. 

He  immediately  devhie-h'-ked  hi<  door,  and  sat  down 
carcfuilj  to  reading  and  comparing  both  his  onlers. 

T.ttlrr. 

These  men  arc  too  well  arquuinted  with  th«  rhaite, 
Co  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or  d-juU^,  Adduvn. 

Uur  poets  have  joined  together  such  ')nalitii*i  as 
are  by  nature  most  cumpalible ,  valour  with  anji^r. 
meckacu  with  piety,  and  prudence  with  dissimula- 
tion :  thu  last  union  was  necessary  for  the  goodness 
of  Ulysses ;  for,  without  that,  his  disiimulatinn  might 
have  degenerated  into  wickcdn**.*!  and  donbU-deahnff. 
Broome's  View  of  Epte  Poeiry, 

I  am  not  so  old  in  proportion  to  ihrm  ai  I  formerly 
was,  which  I  can  pmvc  by  arithmt* tJLk.  -,  for  ihpn  I 
Wasdiw^  their  age,  which  now  I  am  not.        Swijt. 

So  keen  ihy  hunti-m,  and  thy  sceot  %o  strong, 
Tliy  turns  and  doubtintii  cannot  save  thee  long.      Id. 

The  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  is  almost  dauUe 
l«  what  is  sufficient.  id.   Drop.  Lttter*, 

DoMe-plea  is  that  in  which  the  defendant  alledgcs 
[  Ibr  himsi-lf  two  sevrral  matters,  in  bar  of  the  action 
^hcrfof  cither  is  sufficient  to  ciTcrt  his  desire  in  de- 
barring the  plaintiff.  Vutcctl. 

Double^^varrei,  is  a  complaint  made  by  any  clerk 
or  otber  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  against  an 
ioferiour  ordinary,  for  delaying  justice  in  some  cause 
eeclrsiastical.  The  effect  is.  that  the  archbiihop  di- 
rects his  letters,  under  the  auihcniical  seal,  to  all 
clerks  of  his  province,  commanding  them  to  admonish 
the  said  ordinary  within  moe  day*  to  do  the  justice 
required,  or  otherwise  to  cite  him  to  appear  before 
him  or  his  official ;  and  lastly  to  intimate  to  the  said 
ordinary,  that  if  he  neither  performs  the  thing  en- 
joined, nor  appears  at  the  day  assigned,  he  him«f>lf 
will  proceed  to  perform  the  jostire  required.  And  this 
•eeou  to  be  termed  a  doubU-quarrtl,  because  it  is  mnet 
commonly  made  against  hoili  the  judge,  and  him  at 
whole  petition  jtutice  is  dcUyt* d.  /J. 

Han  ill  frail, 
Convolsions  rack  his  nerves,  and  cares  his  breast ; 
His  flying  life  is  ehaaed  by  ravcntng  patni. 
Through  all  bis  d/mbUt,  in  the  winding  veins. 

Blackmore. 
Liliea  are  by  plain  direction 
Emblems  of  a  dtmbU  kind  , 

Amblema  of  thy  fair  complectioa 
Bmblem*  of  iliy  fairer  xnind.  Cotlon. 

The  double  rich  scarlet  nonsuch  is  a  large  dmM»- 
hmded  flower,  of  the  richest  scarlet  colour.  Uortimer. 

Every  man  hath  a  wi^ak  side.  Every  wise  man 
knows  whore  ii  is,  and  «ill  tw  eure  to  keep  a  datM* 
guard  there.  Mt9n, 

Hince  hope  hut  sooths  to  dambU  my  dtstrem. 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less. 


DOU 


frntUrit 

T(?niple  and  tower  vriit  Aomn,  dorlf^tio 
Chaokof  mint!  who  iihall  met  tlir  1.4. 
OVr  thn  dim  fragiDcntt  rott  a  X'aatvhpg, 
And  uy,  '  here  wmi,  or  W/  vknvallala 

Doi'BLE  Employmext,  JD  mioic,iti 
by  M.  Rumeau  tn  the  two  difTeieU  ■ 
which  the  chord  of  the  subdoffldMt 
regarded  and  treated,  %'a.  a<  Ihe  bl 
chord  of  the  sixth  luperndded,  or  utkl 
the!;reat  sixth,  iiivened  fmtn  ^futvUiM 
of  the  ?e»enth.  In  reality,  tbe  Am 
exacily  the  same  notos  are  figured  in 
manner,  are  employed  up»n  the  iM* 
the  lone,  in  such  a  munner,  tliat  A<qi 
cannot  discern  which  of  ti>e  two  cM 
thor  employs,  hut  by  the  assiitaan  «f  I 
qiieiit  chord,  which  resolves  it,  and  all 
feient  In  these  different  cases.  Tu  ( 
distinction,  we  mu»t  consider  lk«  dix 
gress  of  the  two  notes  which  fbm  ite 
the  sixth,  and  which,  conslitutinij  bow 
the  inierral  of  a  second,  must  one  « 
constitute  the  distonance  of  the  ciiof 
this  pror;ress  is  determined  by  Uic  owll 
bass.  (Jf  these  two  nole>,  then,  if  IM 
be  the  dissonance,  it  will  rise  by  cot 
into  the  subsequent  chord,  the  lowM 
keep  its  place,  and  the  hij;her  note  oi 
peradded  sixth.  If  the  lower  be  tin  di 
It  will  descend  into  the  subsequfol  c 
hifrher  will  remain  io  its  place,  aiid  lh»< 
be  that  of  the  great  sixth.  See  ibe  m 
the  double  emplovnient  in  RotHiaa^ 
Dictionary. 

Dot'BLr.  FicHR,  orDoi'BLt  Ficar.a 
the  denomination  of  a  cross,  when  ttol 
has  two  points;  in  contradisliooiM  I 
where  the  extremity  ii  tharpened  SMl 
point. 

Double  Octavb,  in  mnsic,  tn  iilW 
posed  of  fifleen  notei  in  diatonic  M 
and  which,  for  that  reason  is  calM  i  I 
'  It  is,'  says  Rousseau, '  an  ioterrilj 
two  octaves,  called  by  the  Gredb  i 

DOUBLET,  n.  J.    from   do 
g'.irment  of  a'  roan  ;    tbe  waltta 
from    being   double   for  warmlb,  i 
makes  the  dress  double. 

What  a  prrity  Itiisg  a  roaa  la,  i 
doMel  and  boar,  and  leaves  «ff  kit  • 

Hi.  ivvlittt  waa  of  •turd>  ' 
And  ihnngb  D0<  larnrd,  >ci  . 

Two ;  a  pair. 

ThoH  ioMr.ti  on  tUc  aide  of  ku  uJ  <^ 
•trenglh  to  the  musclca  whi-h  noT*  tt*l^* 

It  i«  comntuD  rnough  to  m«  a  caalHI^ 
itmblet  and  brccchca  of  hta  freat  gf«ad-ft^ 

They  do  but  nimie  aiulant  w»»  >l  ^>^ 
At  apet  our  gnadtirea,  in  tbcu  AaM)** 

D011BLE.T,  ainong  lupidariM,  in 
terfeit  stone  composed  of  twoj 
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>ofteued,  together  with 
Btweeo  them  ;  so  thai  tlicy  make 
ranee  to  the  eye  as  if  tlie  whole 
e  crystal  bad  been  tinged  with 
"he  impracticability  of  imparting 
tody  of  crystals,  while  in  their 
tuial  state,  and  the  so^ness  of 
mders  ornaments  made  of  it 
io  wear  to  crystal,  gave  induce- 
roducuon  of  coloring  the  surface 
ght  in  a  proper  form,  in  such  a 
!  nurfaces  of  two  pieces  so  colored 
iher,  the  effect  might  appear  the 
fliole  substance  of  the  crystal  had 
lie  crystals,  and  sometimes  white 

I  so  treated,  were  called  doublets; 
IBM  greatly  in  use,  on  account  of  the 

II  ccfpect  to  wear,  such  doublets 
e  of  crystal,  over  glass,  and  the 
te  color*  which  could  witli  cer- 

to  counterfeit  stones  this  way, 
las  could  not  be  procured,  or  at 
out  a  much  greater  expense, 
not  indeed  the  properly  which 
,  of  bearing  to  be  set  transparent, 
'  required  in  drops  of  ear-rings 
tenU :  but  when  mounted  in  rings, 
It  manner  that  the  sides  of  the 
M  joint  b  oiade  cannot  be  in- 
ire,  wliea  formed  of  crystal,  pre- 
colored  glast;  and  the  art  of 
is  therefore,  in  some  degree,  of 
lance  with  that  of  preparing  glass 
Ig  gems ;  and  is  therefore  properly 

0  it,  as  being  entirely  sulncnrient 
iOtion. 

,  game  on  dice  within  tables;  the 

1  only  fifteen,  being  placed  thus, 
cinque,  and  qualre  points,  thure 

n  apiece;  aud  upon  the  trey, 
e,  only  two.  He  that  throws 
txnefilof  throwing  liitt,  and  what 
y>  down,  and  lo  does  the  other : 
irows,  and  has  not,  the  other  lays 
but  on  bis  own  account ;  and  thus 

Uic  meo  are  down,  and  then  they 
t  it  down  first,  bears  first;  and 
win  (be  game,  if  the  other  throws 

orcilake  them :  which  he  is  sure 
ad'aiices  or  bears  as  many  as  tlie 

▼ii  eight  for  two  fours. 
},  aoKHig  hunters,  is  applivd  to  a 

Hid  to  double,  when  she  keeps 
and  winds  about  to  deceive  liie 

in  the  manege,  a  term  used  of  a 
lid  to  douliie  his  reins,  when  he 
mes  tOK«lhrr  to  throw  hi«  rider. 
in  tlie  mililaty  art,  is  tlie  putting 
Uei  of  soldiers  inlja  one.  Thus, 
d  of  command  is.  Double  your 
od,  fourth,  and  sixth  ranks  march 
third,  and  fifth,  so  that  tlie  six 
ced  to  three,  and  the  intervals  be- 
ta become  double  what  tliey  were 

iros,  in  naval  tactics,  the  act  o>' 
put  of  a  hostile  fleet  between  two 
inonadiDg  it  on  both  sides.      It  u 


usually  performed  by  the  van  or  rear  of  that  fleet 
which  is  superior  in  number,  taking  the  advanlagv 
of  the  wind,  or  other  circumstances,  and  tacking 
or  veering  round  the  van  or  rear  of  the  fnemy, 
who  %nll  thereby  be  exposed  to  great  danger,  and 
can  scarcely  avoid  being  thrown  into  general  con- 
fusion. 

DOUBLOON',  n.  ».  Fr.  A  Spanish  coin 
containing  the  value  of  two  pistoles. 

DOUBS,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  those  of  the  Upper  Saone  and 
I'pper  llhine  ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of 
Upper  Saone.  It  comprehends  part  of  tlie  ci- 
devant  province  of  Franclie  Coml&  Besan^on 
i;  the  capital' 

DOUBT.  ».«i.,B.  n.  Sen.  s.-\ 

Doubt'eb,  n.  M. 


Fr.  Jituttr  ; 
from  I.at.  dubi- 
to,  i.  e.  ihio  and 
to,  Uo,  to  go. 
'^To  hold  ques- 
tionable or  in 
danger ;  to  fear ; 
suspect  ;     dis- 


Doubt'ful,  luij. 

DnuBi'mtY,  aJv. 

Doi'bt'fclness,  n.  i. 

Docbt'ino,  n.  I. 

Doibt'inoly,  adv. 

Dovbt'less,  adj.  gc  adv 
trust;  fill  with  distrust  and  fear.  Asa  neuter  verb, 
to  question  ;  be  in  uncertainty  ;  hesitate  ;  waver; 
suspect;  sometimes  taking  n/'.  As  a  substantive 
it  means,  uncertainly ;  difficulty  of  determination ; 
suspension  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  it ; 
and  the  effects,  danger  and  fear.  Doubtless  is, 
without  doubt.  The  examples  will  make  the 
other  derivatives  plain. 

llut  aic  hr  ia  ftith,  sad  damle  nolbing,  for  be  Iha 
imttitk  isljrk  to  a  wairs  of  th«  «••  whicli  it  maurd 
sad  l»raa  aboutc  of  wynd.  Wielif.    Jam—  i. 

I  dnir«  to  txpresrot  vith  y<m  now,  (nd  to  chance 
my  voice  ;  for  I  lUod  in  iimU  of  yoti.     Oat.  iv.  30. 

KnowiDg  how  d<mil/ulljf  alt  allrgorin  may  bo  ron- 
ilnacJ,  sud  this  ho*^k  of  mioe  briug  a  contioaal  a|. 
Irgory,  I  liave  thought  good  to  discover  the  grnrrel 
inleniion.  Speimr. 

Even  iQ  miCten  divioc,  concerning  some  ihinp, 
we  may  lawfully  doub4  and  luspend  our  juilgrmcut. 
inclining  neither  lo  one  tide  or  other  ;  ■>,  name- 
ly, touching  the  time  of  the  (all  both  of  man  and 
angeli.  Haaitr. 

Christ  promiseth  hit  Spirit  thall  be  in  him  to  whom 
lie  givcth  it  a  tpriog  of  water  runninie  unto  eternal 
life  ;  also  thai  be  wilnet«eth  them  whirh  behove  in 
him  alnrady  to  be  pawed  all  donAr  and  death,  and  lo 
be  prewaily  in  •tamal  life. 

MS.  Nom  •/  Btaifmi  Iht  .Vnrfyr 
Friendship  ht  a  thing  to  rare,  as  it  it  imtitted  w.'ie- 
tbcr  it  be  a  Lhiog  indeed  or  hat  a  word. 

Sir  P.SUmtf. 
The  rtnnei  of  ihe  valiant  Carstaeh, 
Mun  itmki  me  ihan  all  Briuia. 

Bmmmmtmd  Pltt*tr. 
Out  timbf  »n  tiailois. 
And  make  a>  lo«e.  by  (caring  to  aiUBpt 
The  good  we  oft  might  wib.  AaAspMrv. 

Methinki  I  thould  know yoa, and  know  this  man; 
Yet  I  am  dot>/>r/y/.  Id.   King  Lem. 

DouitMf  things  go  ill,  often  huts  more 
Than  to  b«  sure  they  do.  Id.  CgmMhu. 

He  did  ordain  the  interdicts  and  prohibitiona  which 
we  have  to  make  entrance  of  itraiigen,  which  at  thai 
lima  waa  fre<|oent,  iambtuiy  aoTtliica  and  commiatar* 
of  manner*.  f^ner^. 
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In  handling  the  nghl  of  ii  war.  I  am  nal  wuling  (u 
inlennii  mailer  douhtfui  wiUi  that  which  if  oat  of 
doubt  i  for,  a«  in  capital  caii«e».  wherain  but  unc  tnanS 
tifc  it  in  question,  tbu  pvidt'uce  ought  to  bo  dear  ,  to 
much  more  in  ajatlgmcnt  upon  a  war,  which  is  capi- 
tal 10  thousands.  id. 

Whatsoever  a  man  imaciarth  do»btingly,  or  with 
fear,  miut  needs  do  hurt,  if  imagination  have  any 
power  at  all ;  for  a  roan  representeih  that  oftener  lliat 
he  feareth.than  the  contrary.     Id.  /foturol  UiUory. 

Solyman  said  he  had  hitherto  made  war  against 
divers  nations,  and  always  had  the  victory,  whereof 
he  iotiUti  not  now  also. 

Kmtlf't  Hiitory  of  Ike  Twrki, 

Wbat  fear  we  then,  why  doubt -mt  to  incense 
Bis  ntmost  irtft  MitfH. 

He  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 

DovMnf  bis  empire.  Id.  Paradut  Loil. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  ended. 

Miilm. 

We  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight. 
What  heaven's  high  l>ord  had  powerfullest.         id. 

I  dvuU  not  to  make  it  appear,  to  be  a  monstrous 
folly  to  deride  holy  things.  TiUotttm. 

All  their  desires,  deserts,  or  expectations,  the 
Conqueror  had  no  other  means  to  satisfy,  hut  by  the 
estates  of  such  ashad  appeared  open  eneoiics  to  him, 
and  dambtUu  many  innocent  persons  suflercd  in  this 
kind.  HaU*t  Common  Lav. 

Nor  did  the  goddess  ifovi//W/y  declare 
Her  altered  mind,  and  alienated  ciro.  Dtydtn. 

At  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear. 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life   and  dmibi  to  clothe  the  year. 

id. 

Those  who  have  examined  it,  are  thereby  got  past 
dmbt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess.  Locke. 

In  arguing,  the  opponent  uiei  u  comprehensive 
and  equivocal  terms  as  he  can,  to  involve  his  adver- 
sary in  the  dovbifvlneu  of  his  eapressious :  and 
therefore  the  answerer,  on  his  side,  mokes  it  his  play 
to  distinguish  as  much  as  he  can.  id. 

Let  no  man,  while  he  lives  here  in  the  world. 
doubt  whether  there  Is  any  hell  or  no,  and  tliercupon 
live  so,  as  if  absolutely  there  were  none.  South. 

In  imbtful  eases,  reason  still  determines  for  the 
safer  side  ;  especially  if  the  case  be  not  only  doviAful, 
but  also  highly  concerning,  and  the  venture  be  a  soul 
and  an  eternity.  id. 

Doubtleu  many  men  ore  finnlly  lost,  who  yet  have 
no  men's  sins  to  answer  for  hut  their  own.  id. 

Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instability ,  because 
in  a  single  notion,  no  way  fundamental,  an  enemy 
writes  that  he  had  some  dombtingi .'  Atterbrnj/. 

The  king  did  all  his  courage  bend 
Against  those  four  which  now  before  him  were, 
Douliliiig  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend.     Daniel. 

This  is  enough  for  a  project,  without  any  name  ;  1 
duubt  more  than  will  be  reduced  into  practice.  S»ifi. 

Host  of  his  philosophy  is  in  broken  sentences,  de- 
livered with  much  doubtfulm-js.    Baker  on  Ltarntnif. 

To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 
To  admire  superior  sense,  aud  doubt  their  own. 

Poyt. 

DomUltm,  oh  piesi  I  great  laud  uul  pniM  were 
mine. 
If  after  social  rites  and  gifts  bestowed, 
I  stained  my  hospitsblc  hearth  with  blood. 

id.   Odyursi. 

Though  doubtfulntM  or  uncertainty  seems  to  be  a 
■HNliam  belweeo  certain  truth  and  certain  falsehood 


in  oar  minds,  jcl  there  is  no  ■■ 

themselves. 

Hippocrates  commends  the  Beeh  •(  iki  s4|| 
aUive  the  tame  ;  and  on  domhi  bol  ihs  saml  •■ 
or  less  healthy,  ooeordiaf  to  the  an-  H  \rm  h 


Should  reason  guide  thee  with  I 
And  pour  on  miity  douht  restsllca  day; 
Yet  hope  not  lift  from  grief  or  doBferfnt, 
Kor  think  the  doom  of  man  reveised  fw  t 

JoKnmm.    Vtmitf  «f  Aaa  lah| 

If  I  were  to  form  a  judgmeuboas  , 
than  theory,  I  should  rfavM  mnrh  wkitef 
city  for,  or  e  ven  the  poiseaaon  of,  t  seal  It  f 
did  really  convey  much  of  power  M  W  p 
political. 

Bat  dreadful  is  their  doom,  wkea  dnhl 
To  censure  Fate  and  pious  Hope  (ncge: 
Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lighaiatd 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  Dcvtt  knoe; 
But  frown  on  all  thai  pass,  a  moonarat^em 

Here  Cocks  heroic  bum  with  oval  rags, 
And  Quails  with  Quails  in  doa^r/U  i(b>> 
Of  armed  heels  and  bristliitg  plniasfs  | 
They  sound  the'  insulting  ri arson  skrill  I 

Well  was  taught  my  brow  that  pri4*i 
Which  looks  no  triamph  where  no  d^M 
That  easy  scorn,  all  tranquil  ai  beftre. 
Which  speaks  no  insult,  and  iomtlia  the  vai^  , 
And  with  calm  air,  the  surest  ta  tmtu 
Si'sls  angry  Spite's  last  loraiaat,  t»i 

DrA 

Doubting,  the  act  of  withhoMiaf  i 
from  any  proposition  on  stupicioo  ' 
not   able    peremptorily   to  dectd*  ' 
reason  for  and  aifainst  it.      Uoubtflf  j 
guished  by  the  schoolmen  into  two  I 
tatio  slerilis,  and  dubitalio  efficai. 
is  that  where  no  determination 
m.inner  the  Sceptics  and  AcBdenua  i 
withhold   their   assent   from   c;venr  *W   ~ 
Sceptics,  &c.      The  latter  is  follo«J'' 
ment,  which  distinguishes  truth  from***'' 
such  is  the  doubting  of  the  Penjoleto"'*' 
tesians.     The  last  in  patticulir  fWJ*^ ' 
cutcate  the  deceitfulness  of  our  iw*  *: 
u)  that  wc  are  to  doubt  of  eff<^' 
reports,  till  iliey  have  been  namuti,! 
6rmed  by  reason.      On  theotbrri 
cureans  teach,  that  our  s«i>>eial*Q)< 
and  that  if  we  ^o  everwliUl*  ftoa*** 
within  the  province  of  douMiif.  _  J 

DoiBTiNc,  in  rhetoric,  a  Ufm  ^*'*ri 
orator  appears  some  time  fluclnMi*  *  _  | 
tcrmined  what  to  do  or  lay.     TsaW  ~^ 
us  with  an  instance  of  Houbtin|U  •'•?. 
gree  of  distraction,  in  those  w«i*  •_  . 
written  to  the  senate :  tjuid  ocnH*  '\- 
qiiomodo  scribam.aut  quid  oinni"'*   ^ 
hoc  lempore,  dii  me  detetjue  pejiu  J**^ 
pcnrp  cfuoli'lie  tentio,  si  scio.  ^^ 

DOUCET.    n.  I.     Fr.    dnnf.   \Z. 
This  word  I  find  only  in  SUnncr  i^  ''^^, 
•wys    Dr.   Johnson.     The   Ar«fc«l«(' *^, 
mentions  it  frequently  u  a  p«t  "^  * 
Chariot  f .  when  duke  of  YoiV.         .»^» 

DOirCINF,,  m  nr  .at***!^ 

cave  above  itnti  coDvi  -^n*!^ 
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1  to  »  (1(  licnte  comiche.    It  t5  like- 

ithu 

,R.  n.  t.  Cohfmbitt  :  from  To  dimrk, 

J  To  dutk.    A  bird  that  dips  in  the 

<r  iamckert,  nr  loon*,  are  admirably 
dtvtag,  b«tfsj  cuvrred  with  Ihick 
ibeir  festlisra  lo  ilippCTy  that  iraier 
Ibem.  Any. 

,  •.       Goth,  dufa ;  SaK.  duu , 

I  Swed.  dufwa  ;  Arm.  dube: 
r  V,  perhaps  from  Heb.  ^^,  to 

\M^-  i  raurmur  (Parkhurit),  or 
Ip^ai/i.  )  from  Gr.  3rvw,  to  purify ; 
utimmba,  a  dove,  is  formed  from 
i»er.  A  biid  of  the  Coumb*  ge- 
e :  a  dovecote  and  dovehous«  lioih 
ition  for  doves. 

ibMva  «t*  baptUid,  auooa  he  wcote 
tir«  a>d  lo  hevenct  weren  oprnad  to 
V  iKa  Spirit  of  God  coisyO|;r  dowoe  as 
■«B^  oa  him.        Wiciif.     Jiait.  iii. 
Moy  d—  trooping  with  crowa, 
tfn  htr  {ellova  ahowa. 

aiuluptmn.     Rameo  and  Jtdiel. 
la  <«fle  so  a  dancel,  I 
d  year  VoladaaB  in  Corioli  ^ 
did  it.  Id.  Cvriotamm. 

bott'tt  blindrr  thaa  thyiaU  in  thia, 
4ikt  friend  for  my  amiia» 
and  truth  may  expiate 
■nkn  ber  fortune  run  my  fal«. 
K  Dame. 

Hfce  veeUy  almaoackt.  ihcwing  what 
ntole,  which,  like  the  drntes  of  Aleppo, 
Vcfy  part  of  the  lun;dom. 

T.  Ford.     1647. 
■t  forth,  a  fowl  both  twift  and  limole. 
I  citiica  of  the  ark,  retuma. 

Bp.   Halt.      ContemjdatiMi. 
Thott  from  the  firat 
,aad  wtlh  mighty  wingi  ouupread, 
ttk  btoadlag  ea  the  nal  abyts. 
It  pNfBaot.  MUUm. 

M  «p  br  prateeler.  and  make*  bavock 
^  L'Eunutgt. 

■  ia  mad*  op  wholly  of  the  A>w,  with- 
rain  of  the  arr^icnt  in  hia  compotition, 

"■■' n  many  cincumitaocpA  of  life, 

hit  t>e«t  actiont.  Ailduon. 
':niKtrAtian  ao  chci]arrcd  and 
14  logallwr  a  piece  of  jotnery  an  rrnaaly 
vhimalcally  dan-tailed  ^  a  cabinet 'to 
I  \  auch  a  pirc«  nf  diver«tftrd  motaic  ; 
ed  pavrmral  without  cement,  &c. 
BarJU.      OkmctiT  «/  Lard  CItalham. 

|«0(faphy,  a  riaer  of  Eogtand,  in 
rhich  naea  in  the  I'rak,  divides  t)u<t 
UH'orilahtrc,  and  £UU  into  the  1'rcnt, 
th  of  Uurtori. 
kLE,  onr  of  Oie  most  romantic  apoU 

F— "-"e  the  Dove  tuns  in  a  cliasin 
rockt.      It  is  sitaaiAd'Oear 

\  rinque-poti,  sea-porl,  and  maikct 
la  a  plareof  considi'mhle  bistuncal 
lical  intercsL  Camden  and  otiirrs 
derive  its  name  from  the  Dntisli 
III,  which  signifies  a  steep  pbce  : 
lltd  It  Dorfi,  and  Anloninua,  in  )ii< 
bri*.  It  IS  probable  tliat  the  Uoii.an 
D  the  aoiith  side  of  the  Uour,  and 


that  tlie  Watling  Street  entered  it  near  the  old 
Uiffgcn-tfale. 

That  lite  ancient  Britons  possessed  it  as  u 
military  post,  nnlerior  to  the  llotnan  conr|iic5t,  \i 
also  extremely  probable :  and  that  the  Komitns 
fortified  and  adapti.Kl  it  to  their  system  of  tiictics 
ii  universally  admitted.  Theold  tradition,  quoted 
and  confirmed  by  Mr.  King  in  his  Muninieiita 
Antiqua,  vol.  li.,  is,  that  '  Amragus,  llie  Drilisli 
chief,  here  fortified  himself,  when  he  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  Julius  Cwsar ;  and 
that  here,  afterwards,  kinjj  Arthur  also  held  his 
residence.'  Darrell,  in  his  History  of  Dover 
Ca.«tle,  has  given  currency  to  another  tradition, 
which  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  fortress  to 
Cffisir  :  and  Lambard  quotes  Lidgate  and  Ilosse, 
as  saying,  tlint  '  they  of  the  castle  kept  till  this 
day  ceiteine  vessels  of  olde  wiue  and  salte,  which 
they  affimie  lo  be  the  remayne  of  suche  provision 
as  he  (Ciesar)  hrouglit  into  it.*  Caisar'i  own  nar- 
rative, however,  would  lead  ui  to  no  such  con- 
clusion. He  speaks  of  being  repulsed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Kent ;  and  most  proba- 
bly landed,  in  his  first  expedition,  at  Deal. 
The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  do  not  alTect  to  speak 
of  him  as  having  made  any  conquest  here,  but 
merely  as  having  led  the  way  into  Britain : 
Territa  quzallis  oaiendtt  tcrga  Britaan  is. 

The  fortifications,  and  all  the  works  we  can 
now  trace  of  the  Kooians,  upon  the  hill,  near 
Dover,  are  bounded  by  the  deep  ditch,  and  it 
will  be  a  vain  attempt  to  search  afier  any  mili- 
tary works  of  that  people  in  the  castle  beyond  it. 
The  form  of  the  camp,  the  ditch,  the  parapet, 
and  the  octagon  building,  all  point  out  th*  hand 
of  the  Koiiian  engineer  and  architect.  It  was 
common  for  tliem,  where  the.  ground  would  ad- 
mit of  it,  to  make  tlieir  camp  in  tlie  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  the  angles  rounded  olT,  and 
lo  secure  it  witn  a  deep  ditch  and  a  high  parapet: 
and  this  appears  to  liave  been  the  onginal  plan 
of  the  Koiiian  camp  on  this  bill,  before  it  was 
altered,  either  by  llie  .Snxons  or  the  Normans. 
The  former,  at  an  early  penod,  became  masters 
of  Dover ;  and,  soon  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  tlie  ancient  church  within  the  walls 
of  the  ca.<lJe  is  said  to  have  been  consecrate<i  by 
St.  Augustine,  at  the  request  of  king  EtheUiert, 
whose  son  and  successor,  Eladbald,  foundetl  a 
college  t\pax  it  for  secular  canons.  In  the  rciga 
of  Edward  the  Cooftssor,  if  not  before,  the  gri'at 
earl  Goodwin  was  governor  of  tlie  castle,  and  is 
said  to  have  strenirthentd  it  by  new  forlilicallous. 
It  is  well  known  that  William  the  Nortnao,  wlien 
he  was  contriving  the  conquest  of  ICngland,  re- 
fused to  permit  earl  Harold  to  depart  from  Uouen, 
tintil  he  had  bound  htm  by  a  solemn  oath  to  de- 
liver lip,  after  Edwaid's  death,  '  the  castle  of 
Dover,  with  the  well  of  water  in  it." 

Domesday  Book  informs  lis  that, '  in  the  lime 
of  king  Edward,  Dovere  paid  £t8,  of  which  sum 
£<lwanl  had  two  parts,  aiidthvftarl  Goodwin  ih« 
third  part  of  one  moiety,  and  the  canons  of  SL 
.Martin  the  other.  The  biiigesan  have  furnished 
the  kins  with  twenty  ships  once  in  each  year  for 
tiftecn  dayi.  and  in  eacli  ship  were  twenty-one 
men ;  this  thty  hud  done  lH-c~.itiHe  he  liad  (reed 
them  from  sac  and  soc.  Whoever  conttantly 
resided  in  the  town,   and   paid   custom  to  lh« 
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king,  was  quit  of  toll  throughout  England.  AH 
these  custom)  were  in  use  there  when  king 
William  canne  into  Knpltind.'  For  several 
iuccee<]ing  centuries,  Dover  Castle  was  re- 
gardetl  as  the  '  kej*^  and  harrier  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;'  and,  in  every  civil  broU,  the  possession 
of  this  fortress  was  eagerly  sought.  Henry  II., 
nn  liis  arrival  from  Normandy,  rebuilt  the  keep, 
and  foitilied  the  castle,  on  the  Norman  plan, 
so  that  iu  strength  was  materially  increased. 
I^uis,  the  dauphin,  besieged  it  when  he  landed 
to  assist  the  haroiis,  in  the  teign  of  king  John  ; 
but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  by  Hubert  de 
Durgh,  tlien  governor. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  seiicd  for  the  parliament,  hy  a  merchant 
named  Drake,  who,  on  llie  nii^lit  of  August  1st, 
16-12,  took  it  by  surprise,  with  the  aid  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  only.  He  contrived,  by  the  means 
of  ropes  and  scaling  ladders,  to  lead  his  party  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff  on  the  sea-side,  which,  lieing 
considered  as  inaccessible,  was  left  unguarded. 
After  these  commotions  hud  subsided,  this  ancient 
pile  was,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  left  to  moulder 
into  ruins;  tliough,  m  1745,  barracks  had  been 
built  here  sufhcienlly  lan;e  to  contain  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.  The  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
however,  and  the  many  threats  of  invasion  then 
thrown  out,  occasioned  a  preat  alteration  in  the 
defences  of  this  coast ;  and  Dover  Castle  has  been 
put  in  modern  times  into  a  respectable  state  of 
defence.  • 

It  at  present  consists  of  an  immense  mass  of 
■Imost  every  kind  of  fortification ;  and  is  divided 
into  two  courts,  a  lower  and  an  upper,  defended 
into  by  deep,  broad,  and  dry  ditches,  from  which 
communications  with  the  inner  lowers  have  been 
made  by  subterraneous  passages.  The  building! 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  summit  of  the  eminence 
which  bounds  tlie  south-east  side  of  the  deep  val- 
ley in  which  Dover  stands;  the  lower  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  wall,  excepting  on  the 
side  next  the  sea,  where  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cliff,  with  the  remainder  of  the  wall,  was 
thrown  down  hy  an  earthquake  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1680.  This  wall  is  called  the  curtain,  aud 
is  flunked,  at  unequal  distances,  by  a  variety  of 
towers  of  difTerent  shapes,  semi-circular,  square, 
polygonal,  tec.,  the  workmanship  of  different 
ages.  The  oldest  of  them,  which  is  on  the  eas- 
tern side  of  the  castle,  bears  the  name  of  earl 
Goodwin.  Nine  of  the  other  towers  are  stated 
to  have  been  built  in  Norman  times,  and  to  have 
derived  their  names  from  Sir  John  de  Fieiines, 
and  the  eight  approved  warriors  whom  he  had 
selected  to  a-ssist  in  the  defence  of  this  fortress. 
These  towers,  according  to  their  relative  situa- 
tion on  the  wall,  beginning  from  the  cliff  on  the 
western  side,  lire:  I.  The  Old,  or  Canons' tower, 
which  anciently  had  a  drawbridge  and  battery. 
2.  A  pentagonal  tower,  onginally  named  after 
its  first  coiiimandcr  Alhtancis,  but  afterwards 
Rokesly  lower,  from  one  of  its  captains.  3. 
Chilhain,  or  Cahlerscot  tower,  built  liy  Fulhert 
de  Lucy,  lord  of  tlie  manor  and  castle  of  Chil- 
hara.  4.  Ilursl.  5.  Arsic,  or  Saves.  C.  (Jat- 
ton  tower.  These  llitee  were  n^inied  after 
adjacent  manors  appropnati-'l  lu  their  repairs. 
7.  Pcrenl,  Bcauchamp,  or  M.irjhal's  tower,  so 


successively  called  after  WillaiB  dt  I 

Hugh  de  Reauchamp,  ancient  i 

the  m^ushalnien  who  had  the  sup 

military  stores,  &c.     8.  Cort,  or  Poi 

which  look  its  name  from  Wdlitm  il<  I 

was  also  called  Gastin  j's,  fr«i'ii  nnc  of  ii 

but  now  bears  the  name  ' 

queen  Mary,  by  whom  u  w  . 

tower,  as  it  was  one'' 

Fiennes,  now  more  ;;. 

distinguish  it  from  the  aiic; 

stable's  tower,  from  its   ! 

sionul  residence  of  the  c< 

the  castle.     10.  Clopton'^ 

ward  IV.,  and  deriving  its  numr  iim^i 

a  manor  assigned  fur  it»  repair. 

tower,   so  called  from  an  andenl  i 

12.  ( 'revequer's,  Craville'*,  or  (bet 

folk's  lower,  a  work  of  jriMi  mxjnifiit 

has  a  suliterraneous  | 

vast  extent,   and   str 

William's,  or  St.  John's  luwer,  wlua^ 

former  name  from  Adam  FitT-NVilliara,| 

for  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Itulin) 

queror  gave  the  scarf  from  his  own  ; 

latter  name  from  lord   Si     ' 

lands  allotted  to  it.     14.  A 

sel's  tower,  a  fine  remain  oi 

ship,  so  named  from  Avcranchc,  an  a 

manderof  this  castlu,  and  his  succesici  j 

who  \vas  lord  warden  of  tlie  cinqw 

reign  of  Henry  III.     15-  \  evilk,  i 

lower,  so  called  from  two  of  its  con 

latter  of  whom  assisted  llabert  D«  I 

defence  of  the  castle  against  the  tVia| 

Earl  Goodwin's  tower,  built  by 

when  governor  of  the  castle,    'fl 

like  the  lower  one,  is  surrounded  htii/ 

and  various  lowers  ;  and  near  the  ' 

spacious  keep,  creeled  in  the  be-. 

IH.'s   reign.    This  huildmg  is  m  u. 

tion,  and  is  constructed  oti  a  siiiuUip 

built  by  bishop  Gundulpb,  and  |, 

that  at  Rochester.    It  i«  now  ai«il  Ml 

the  roof  having  heeo  rendered  I 

the  eastern  side  of  this  court  are  Ik*' 

which  derive  their  names  from  Cilbol*' 

not,  or  Mainmouth,  who  was  oneoflto' 

that  accompanied  the  conqueror  to  Ejd(W>>* 

was  appointed  marshal  of  this  caitk^'"! 

Fiennes  :  these  towers  command  the  i'  ^ 

and   ascent  leading  to  ih' 

this  court;    near   the  soi. 

another  entrance,    by 

Subterranean  Gate. 

The  m.w   works  r<'i 
fence  of  lliis  fortress  i  ■■  (ftroii  * 

furnished  with  a  verv  iran'i'' 

casemates  dug  in  the  solid  clialk-rock.^ 
covered-ways,  and  various  suhleinneili' 
nicalions  and  apartments  for  soldxrif :  t)>  ' 
are  suOiciently  spacious  for  the  acvOB* 
of  about  200O  men,  and,  wi|h  ihttf  I  ' 
form  a  very  cunous  spcctacU- :  lighl  tat ' 
conveyed  into  ihein  by  w."     ■  '  ~ 

the  chalk,  and  by  niher  > 
the    clitfs.     A   new   road    ii.o    4.1 .  .^i. 
under  the  dirt-ction  of  the  Booirl  of  ' 
from  the  town  to  the  tup  of  the  I 


K*"; 


i  Otai  rood,  in  a  direction  to  be  com- 
I  by  the  Intlvrieo.  A  brancli  froin  Itiis 
lai  to  Ike  nght  nearly  uppusite  GattoD 
■pdcnten  the  nstle  by  a  n*;w  bndtre  and 
leaf  the  cd^'e  of  ihu  cliff  stand*  a  piece 
ordnance,  tureiity-four  feel  lou);,  cast  at 

m  1544,  and  called  Queen  Kliuhcth's 
I'winl. 

i  Castle  occupies  alio^thcr  about  tlnrty- 
b  of  ground  :  the  hill  on  winch  it  stands 
ptoep  knd  ruggtsl  on  the  side  of  tJie  town 
iboor;  and  towards  the  sea  it  is  a  com- 
leapioe  o(  upwards  of  32U  feet  from  its 
^  tiw  attore.  Rut  it  ta  commanded  hj 
buneaoc*  both  to  tlie  nortli-west  by  west 
Mil  W(*t.  Like  ether  royal  castles,  it  was 
f  botli  extts-parochial  and  extra-judicial ; 
Itreral  of  the  ancient  framhisei  are  either 
finuied,  iIm  ciril  power  has  of  late  years 
■witliij  witliin  iu  limits,  independently  of 
[Iral  fmm  the  warden.  At  the  renewal  of 
L  in  1003,  liic  heights  nn  the  western  side 
■wii  %»ere  sutingly  forti6ed,  agreeably  to 
|era  syatem,  and  a  new  military  road  lead- 
ham  made.  Other  fortifications  here  are 
f  Fort,  at  tnc  extremity  of  the  pier,  and 
|l  battery,  nt  tlie  north  I'icr-head  :  tliese, 
k  conjunction  with  the  heights  and  castle, 
i  ooniiDaiid  the  road  to  the  town. 
jliarbour  of  Dover  was  evidently  at  one 
bnaidvrably  more  inland,  particularly 
1    '  ii-east.     At  what  period  the  an- 

•  .e  useless  is  not  known,  but  it 

iii.ruji>Mi>ig  harbour  in  Ldwurd  the  Con- 

Uioe  A  round  tower  was  built  on  the 
rtai  tide  of  the  present  harbour,  A.D. 
tD'nPMect  the  shipping  from  the  riolcnce 
femtD-weat  winds:  to  this  lower  it  is  said 
k»U  were  moored  by  rings  ;  and  the  haven 
lied  Little  Paradise.  In  1533  Sir  J. 
Bon,  tlien  holding  the  living,  first  pro- 
k  p>et  at  Dover,  which  was  begun  at  Arch- 
^  tlic  south-west  side  of  the  bay,  and 
I  out  diretrily  ciistward  into  the  aea,  to  an 
b(  >3I  tods.  The  b<>tto(n  w^s  Inid  with 
►net,  of  twenty  tons  weight,  brought  from 
Mm  by   water.  '  The   kin);   himself  came 

tiines  to  Dover  to  view  tlie  works,  and  is 
^iiains  to  have  eipended  atwut  £80,000 
Ekr.  Attempts  were  made  in  the  two 
P^^gm  In  forward  the  work,  but  no  ef- 

tdwaot  wa*  made  till  the  time  of  Kliza- 
B  vhon  Sir  V\  alter  Kalel^'ll  presented  a 
lal,  atatiiif  that  'no  promontory,  town, 
ku,  m  CliriateiKloni,  is  *<>  placed  by  nature 
kialion,  both  to  eralify  fiicnda  and  annoy 
to,  a*  till*  town  of  Dover  '  An  immense 
y  of  beach  ttirown  up  by  the  sea,  had 
Ta  Imv  acrriM  the  harbour  in  her  rei^, 

•-•."- ■     '-I  the  pas«'.;e.     'Die  queen 

>  ilie  lown  till'  fiee  ct|K>rti- 

..f  w>*4t.  lU.lKXMiuartera 

■  (  l>err,  in  aiil  of  the 

k  ,  .r>,>  pui|K>!)e  a  duty  of  Jr/. 

waa  laid  on  every   vcssi-l  pasting  this 

tirmljr  tons  burden  :   this  duly  pro- 

£1000  annually  in  ?4  and  ^j  Llir. 

»♦  bora  iincc  provided  for  t<y  leve- 

'  Ml*  of  p>irliam«iil.     Aitret-jbly  .o 


the  idea  of  captain  Perry,  in  his  report  after  a 
survey  in  1718.  several  jetties  have  been  erected 
towards  the  cast,  to  prevent  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea.  In  1737  the  mole  or  cross  wall  w;ii 
faced  with  Portland  stone,  and  several  hood-gate* 
or  sluices  were  constructed  in  it.  When  the  tide 
had  receded  from  the  mouth  of  the  outer  harbour 
the  immense  back-water,  conhned  by  these 
sluices,  was  conveyed  through  them,  to  dislodge 
the  beach  that  accumulates  at  its  entrance 
During  a  violent  storm,  in  1802,  sevetHl  rods  of 
the  nortli-pier  head  were  beaten  down  by  the  fury 
of  the  waves.  This  was  immediately  rebuilt,  in 
a  most  substantial  manner,  under  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  James  Mnon,  the  present  harbour- milstcr. 
A  dry  dock,  and  several  other  extensive  and  im- 
portant works,  have  also  been  completed  under 
the  direction  of  this  able  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man. Tlie  back-water,  which  formerly  loit  its 
force  in  passing  through  the  outer  harbour,  is 
now  earned  round  it,  in  cast-iron  culveru  or 
tunnels,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  south-pier  head,  where  it  branches  olf  in 
directions,  and  effectually  removes  the  beach 
from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  during  ihc 
spring  tides.  These  works  were  accomplishetl 
by  Mr.  Moon  in  1822.  The  depth  at  spring 
tides  is.  now  between  eighteen  and  twenty  feet, 
and  at  neap  tides  aliout  fourteen ;  so  that  ships 
nf  400  or  500  tons  may  enter  in  safely. 

The  town  of  Dover  was  formerly  defended  by 
a  strong  embattled  wall,  which  included  a  space 
of  about  half  a  mile  square,  and  in  which  were 
ten  gales ;  though  not  a  trace  of  the  wall  or  gates 
now  remains,  except  of  the  foundation  in  some 
places.  From  the  hills  above,  the  town  has  an 
interesting  appearance.  It  extends  in  contrary 
directions,  to  the  east,  south-west,  and  north, 
three  long  streets  meeting  at  one  point  in  the 
centre.  There  were  formerly  six  parishes,  each 
of  which  had  its  distinct  church ;  four  of  these 
edifices  have  long  been  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
Otption  of  some  parts  of  those  of  St.  N  icholas  and 
St.  Martin-le-Grand ;  and  the  town  is  now  di- 
vided into  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary  tlie  Vir- 
gin, and  St.  .lames  the  Apostle.  Great  part  of 
the  priory  buiKling*  still  remains :  a  Miiisou  Dieu, 
or  hospital,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  wai  endowed  by  Hubert  de  liurgh,  the 
great  justiciary  of  ICngland,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reii^  of  Henry  HI.;  after  the  dissolution, 
this  was  converted  by  queen  Mary  into  au  office 
for  victualling  tlie  navy,  to  which  use  it  was  ap 
propriatvd  up  to  the  close  of  the  late  war. 
times  of  war,  all  ships  in  the  downs,  lietonging  to 
the  royal  navy,  nre  s'lpplied  hence  by  vessels  en- 
gaged for  that  purpuse. 

St.  Mary's,  the  principal  cnuich  ot  modem 
times,  is  a  spwinui  and  curious  edifice,  in  length 
aliout  120  teei,  in  breadth  Kfty-hve,  consisting  of 
a  nave  ind  aisles,  wiih  a  lower  at  tlie  west  end. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  hiiilt  by  die  priory  and 
convent  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  year  1210.  The 
west  front  is  of  Norman  archileciure,  as  are  also 
the  first  three  .uchcs  aixl  their  siip|iorting  columns 
on  each  mle  of  the  iiavi-.  T«<i  years  after  the 
diMoluliun,  this  ctiurch.  whuh  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Muisoo  Divu,  v>ai  uiven  to  Uie 
parishioneis  by  llrnrv  \  III.,  who  was  then  at 
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Dover;  and  c»ery  liousc-kecppr,  paying  scot  and 
.ot,  lias  now  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
minister.  The  oUicr  church,  St.  James'i,  is  an 
irregular  structure,  and  its  interior,  which  is  kept 
particularly  nent  and  clean,  displays  its  origin 
to  have  been  Norman :  it  has  a  square  tower, 
built  in  arches,  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  the  pulpit  is  placed  under  iL 

This  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve 
jurats,  and  thirty-six  cominon-council-men;  from 
the  latter  of  whom  a  town-clerk  and  chamberlain 
are  annually  chosen.  The  mayor  was  formerly 
elected  by  the  resident  freemen,  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  nativity  of 
the  Virgin.  The  two  members  of  parliament  were 
also  chosen  in  St.  Mary's  churcti  by  the  whole 
body  of  freemen,  resident  and  non-resident,  in 
number  about  2300.  But  in  1826  these  elections 
were  removed  by  act  of  parliament  to  tlie  town 
hall,  or  to  hustings  erected  in  the  market  place. 
Freedom  is  acquired  by  birth,  servitude,  mar- 
riage, and  burgage  tenure :  the  franchise  obtained 
by  marriage  ceases  at  the  death  of  the  wife,  and 
that  by  tenure  at  the  alienation  of  the  freehold. 

Both  in  times  of  peace  and  war  the  trade  of 
Dover  is  extensive ;  this  being  the  principal 
place  of  embarkation  for  the  continent.  From 
thirty  to  forty  vessel?,  e.xclusive  of  packets,  are 
employed  in  the  passage  to  the  opposite  shores : 
some  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons  burden  each; 
and  have  been  considered  as  the  handsomest 
i^loops  in  the  kingdom.  Tliey  have  frequently 
readied  Calais,  with  a  favorable  wind,  in  three 
hours  :  the  shortest  passage  ever  known  was  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes.  Several  steam  vessels 
are  now  also  employed  in  the  passage  to  the  con- 
tinent, which,  as  well  as  his  majesty's  steam 
packets  stationed  here,  well  sustain  the  honor  of 
the  ports  for  elegant  accommodations.  In  the 
year  1778  an  act  was  obtained  for  the  better 
paving,  cleansimr,  lighting,  and  watching  (he 
town;  and,  in  1822,  an  act  was  passed  to  light 
it  with  gas,  which  has  been  very  completely  car- 
ried into  effect :  so  that  Dover  may  now  be  said 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  well  paved  and  lighted. 

Dover  is  distant  seventy-two  miles  fiora  Lon- 
don, sixteen  from  Canterbury,  (wenly-two  from 
Margate,  and  eighty-eight  from  Hrighton.  It  has 
two  weekly  markets,  viz.  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday;  tlie  latter  being  the  principal.  There 
is  an  annual  fair,  which  begins  on  the  22d  day 
of  November,  and  continues  thiee  market  days. 
The  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  (lassing 
through  the  town,  is  generally  very  great.  In- 
cluding the  garrison  of  Dover  Castle,  and  the 
heights,   together  with   those  districts   of  other 

f>«rishes  which  form  a  part  of  the  town,  the  popu- 
ation  may,  with  much  probability,  be  fixed  at 
from  16,000  to  18,000.  It  has  of  late  become  a 
favorite  watering  place.  Numerous  lodging 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  fitted  up  in  an 
eleeant  style,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
aiicf  many  others  are  in  progreu.  During  the 
bathing  season,  musical  promenades  are  estab- 
lished at  [iatcheller's  King's  Arms  Library  and 
Assembly  Itooms,  and  at  Warren's  Marine  Li- 
brary. Tlie  former  is  an  extensive  and  elegant 
structure,  and  was  finished  in  I82C,  Noplace 
can  boattof  local  attractions  more  numerous  (and 


which  want  of  space  alone  OMtf^  mi 
passover),  or  prospects  ninrf.  intfl 
peare's  beautiful  desc:  ciidlkiiV 

liis  name,  on  the  soi^  '  ilxlurtia^i 

well  known. 

Dover,  a  considerable  towmhiD  of  teCa 
States,  in  SutTord  county,  New  HiaptlM; 
corporated  in  1633.  It  is  situateiootkt 
side  of  Cochectn  River,  aliout  (oat  bdIsiWI 
its  junction  with  Salmon  Kail  River,  vtuiii 
ther  form  the  Piscataqua.  Ten  mila  n^\ 
east  of  Rochester. 

DovEU,  a  large   township  of  New  Jriafil 
Monmouth  county,  between  Shmn^nir^aiJ) 
Stafford,  extending  from  the  tea  to  tie  i 
line. 

Dover,  a  township  of  MassscoiiMiu,  al 
folk  county,  incorporated  in    1650.     lllaf 
teen  miles  southward  of  Boston. 

DovEK,  the  metropolis  of  Delavan  <mI 
Kent  county,  on  the  south-west  sidt  <(  I 
Creek,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  i 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  Delaware ;  twcbt  i 
from  Duck  Creek  ;  forty-eight  from  Wil 
and  seventy-six  S.  S.  VV,  of  Philadelphia, 
town  has  a  lively  appearance,  and  anra  i 
considerable  trade  with  Philadelphu,  d^l 
flour. 

Dover,  a  small  town  in  York  county,! 
vania,  seated  on  tlic  Fox  Run- 

Dover,   Straits    or,   the    Dane* 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  which  sepankil 
Hritain  from  tlie  French  coast.      UntuiiK 
posed  by  many  to  have  b«eo  once  p<uaM 
the  present  straits  occupying  the  - 
mus  which  joined  it  tot  taul.  'N' 
says  Mr.   Pennant,  in   hu  Arct.   /.<«i. 
Introd.  p.  ii.,  '  can  be  given  for  the  i 
vulsion    which    tore    us    from   this 
whether  it  was  rent  by  an  eanhquaktr.t 
it  was  worn  through  by  tht-  <  •"■ 
the  waters.     The  corr«pv 
adds,  '  on  part  of  the  oppo~ 
and  France,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  battel^ 
Uere  once  united.     Thechalky  clills  of  HMI 
between  Calais  and  Dologne,  and  thoK  *  ^ 
westward  of   Dover,  exactly  tally :  tht  ^  •■ 
vast  and  continued  ;  the  former  short,  udati* 
minalion  of  the  immense  bed.  BetwccB  H^ 
and  Folkstone  (about  six  miles  from  the  MM* 
another  memorial   of  the'junctiun  o(  teW 
countries;  a  narrow   submarine  bill,  aWt* 
Kip-ra|>s,  about  a  quartet  of  a  mil*  b«a^*i 
ten  miles  long,  cxtt- nding  eastwards  lo*wti  ^ 
Goodwin  Sands.    Its  materials  are  buulikl  ttH 
adventitious  to  many  stntla.     ThcdeplkWaM 
on  it,  in  very   tow  spring  tides,  is  a«iy  bsiM 
feel.    The  lishermeii  from  FolksioiM  IttN  ^ 
touchetl  it  with  a  fifteen  feet  car;  lo  Ikst  *• 
justly  the  dread  of  navigators.    Msoy  a  MM  Af 
has  perished  on  it,  and  sunk  instantly  mtu  t>» 
ty-one   fathoms  of  water.       In   July,  tm,  At 
Uelleisle  of  sixiy-foui  <k,  iadhf** 

during  three  hours  ;   I  iii|liillMiB^ 

water,  got  clear  olf.'      i  i„  ,«;  ucicbisMiil 
only  twenty-one  miles  wide  in  the  i 
from  the  pier  al  Dover  to  that  of  CtlUal 
four.     It  is  said  that  their  breadth  i> 
iiig,  and  that  they  arc   two   nuln 
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in  tDcient  times.  An  .iciurate  olv 
lifty  yeirj  retrarks,  lliat  ihe  increased 
atcr,  from  a  decrease  of  breadth,  has 
etit  eren  in  that  space.  The  dentil 
lel  at  a  mftdium.m  the  highest  spnng 
tot  twenly-fire  fathoms  ;  the  bottom 
le  sand  or  rureed  scars,  which  have 
iknonn  resisted  the  attrition  of  the 
from  the  straits  both  cast  and  west  is 
urease  of  depth  through  the  channel 
■cms,  till  soundings  arc  totally  lost, 
tides  in  the  straits  rise  on  an  average 
fleet,  the  neap  tides  fifteen.  The  tide 
he  Gemiaii  Sea,  passes  the  straits,  and 
I  m  great  rippling,  the  western  tide 
ean,  between  Fairleigh  near  Hastings 
e;  a  proof  that,  if  the  separation  of 
IS  (ffected  by  the  seas,  it  must  hare 
!  overpowering  weight  of  thoM  of  the 


I,  n.».  "J  Goth,  and  Scotch  dc^A; 
«SKD,  lu^'.  >Sax.  dah  ;  Welsh  and 
,  adj.  y  Arm.  toai ;  Helg.  dtigh  ; 

I,  to  increase,  because  dough  increases, 
other  things  to  increase,  by  fermenta- 
ihea.  Mr.  Tooke  insists  that  it  is  the 
pie  of  the  Sax.  'oeapian,  to  moisten  or 
iked  bread  or  pastry ;  dough-baked, 
d,  still  dough,  as  in  the  similar  phrase 
ire  :  doughy,  unsound  ;  sol\ ;  weak. 

lom  of  hcven  is  lyk  to  lour  iewgh,  nrhidie 
look  ud  bi<Sd«  in  Ihre  meturii  of  mele, 

•owrcd.  Widif.     Mail.  xiii. 

•  JtMgh,  but  I'll  in  unoDg  lb*  rest  \ 
of  all,  but  Diy  tbuc  uf  the  feast. 

SialuptaTt. 

vaa  misled  with  a  snipt  tafl&ia  fellow 
e  villainou*  saffron  would  have  madr  all 
I  and   dtM^hy  youth  of   a  nalion  in  his 

Id. 

en,  through  laitrlest  Dal  humility, 
ojled  men  aom^  barmlrftuieaa  we  f^e, 
is  pUrgm  Ihal'a  virtuous,  and  Dol  he, 

Anne. 
tb«y  would  have  been  as  good  husbands 
ir,  as  they  were  of  their  itmgh,  they  might 
loairh  to  eat  without  need  of  murmuring  : 
bark-tnirdcD  of  itm^k  lasted  for  a  month. 
Bight  have  served  them  many  years. 

Bp.  Hall.     CmltmplatioM. 

I  gods  nwralded  up  the  paste  nf  man, 
lis  imtfh  was  left  upon  their  hands, 
'  aotaia,  aad  to  tliey  made  Rpypiians. 

Dryirm. 
ffom  pliant  paal«  woald  fabhcka  raise, 
bane*  to  gain  immoital  praise, 
las  try,  and  let  yotir  aincwa  know 
'  le  knead,  and  give  the  (onn  to  iamgh. 

Kmg. 
ITY,  adj.    Sax.  "sohox ;  Goth,  dughl, 
fBTc;    noble;    eminent.     Often   iiacd 

Mll«M  ptsaion  did  all  night  torment 
«n(  comgc  of  thai  fairy  knight, 
■f  Mw  thai  'M9*<!r  toumament 
r  ha  arhiaven  might. 

Fame  Qweene. 
r  historian  hath  any  honour  or  con- 
,  he  ongkl  to  beg  pardon.         Stillirij/tttt. 


She  smiled  to  se«  tL«  ditwjhty  hero  slain  \ 
nut,  at  her  smile,  the  bean  mvived  again.         Pt>]w, 

DOUGLAS  (John),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  a 
native   of  Scotland,   was   bom    in    1721.      lie 
received  his  early  education  at  Glasgow,  whence 
he  removed  to  iialiol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship,  and  proceeded  to  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts,  October  14lh  1743.      He 
accumulated  the  degrei>3  of  bachelor  and  doctor 
in  divinity.  May  6lh,  1758.  Not  long  after  his  en- 
tering into  holy  onlers  he  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Eaton  Constantlne  in  Shropshire,  on  the  presen- 
tation of  the  carl  of  Bradford.    In  1747  William 
Ijuder,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  a   man  of 
considerable  talents  and  learning,  excited  general 
attention  by  publishinga  paper,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  an  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imita- 
tion of  the  Moderns ;  the  design   of  which  was 
to  prove  that  our  great  epic  poet  had  made  free 
with  the  works  of  some  obscure  Lalm  poets  of 
modem  date,  in  the  composition  of  his  immortal 
poem  of  Paradise  Lost.    Mr.  Douglas  published 
a  detection  of  Lauder's  forgeries  in  a  letter  to  llie 
earl   of  Bath,  entitled,  Milton   Vindicated  from 
the  Charge  of  Plagiarism,  brought   against  hira 
by  Mr.  Lauder.       In  this  masterly  pamphlet  the 
learned  critic  proves,  that  the  passages  wliich  had 
been  cited  by  Lauder  from  Masenius,  Staphorstius, 
Taubmannus,  and   other   obscure   writers,  had 
been  interpolated  by  the  forger  himself,  who  had 
also  foisted  into  his  quotations  entire  lines  from 
Hog's   Latin   Iranilatinn  of  Paradise  I..ogt,   into 
which  no  examiner  but  Mr.  Douglas  had   been 
inquisitive   enough  to  look.     The  detection  of 
this  infamous  fraud  was  so  complete,  that  Lauder 
acknowledged    it,   and  published    a    letter  in 
which   he  assigned  Ihe   reasons  for  his  conduct, 
and    his    pretended    contrition    for   the  offence 
Soon  afler  the  impostor  published  another  attack 
on  tlie  character  of  Milton,  charging  him  with 
having  made  additions  to  the  Icon  Basilike  of 
king  Charles  I.  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  tliat 
unfortunate  monaich's  reputation.     This  foul  ca- 
lumny, which  was  soon  made  manifest,  rendered 
I.auder  so  infamous  that  he  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  died  some  years  after  in  the  island  of  Barba- 
does.     In    his  next  literary  work  Mr.  Douglas 
detected  the  pretensions  of  Archibald  Bower,  the 
author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  whose  story  is 
loo  long  for  this  place.     In   1754   our   author 
ptihiished  his  principal  work ;  entitled,  Criterion, 
or  a  Discourse  on  Miracles;   in  which  he  settles 
the  distinction  between  true  and  fiilte  miracles  in 
a  masterly  manner.      And  of  all   the  answers  to 
the  soulitstry  of  David  Hume,  except  that  of  Dr. 
Campoell,  Oiis  may  be  safely  pronounced  the 
clearest  and  most  convincing.  In  1757  the  author 
was  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Durham,  in  which  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity.     In  17(i2  he  was  maile  canon 
of  Windsor,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Keppel  to 
the  bishopric  of  Exeter.     His  next  elevation  was 
to  the  episcopal  bench  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Law,  bishop  of  Carlule,  in  1783.      Ktom 
that  se«  bishop  Douglas  was  translated  to  Salis- 
bury, on   tlie   reiuoval   of  Dr.    Banington    to 
Durham,  in  1791.      Bishop  DoagUs  was  one  of 
the  first  members   of  the  celebrated   beef-steak 
club,   r(-ndere<l  so  famous   by   Goldsmitli's  ItU' 
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ainrous  poem,  entilled  KeUliation.  By  the 
uppointuK-nt  of  tlie  lords  of  llic  admiralty,  h« 
arranged  the  journals  and  papers  of  captain  Cook 
for  publication,  and  he  prefixed  to  the  work  a 
most  admiralile  and  perspicuous  inlroduclion. 
lie  died  in  1807,  and  was  buned  in  the  collegi- 
ate cliapel  at  Windsor. 

UovGHS  (Gavin),  bishop  of  Dunkeld  iu 
Scotland,  the  third  son  of  Archibald  earl  of  An- 
gus, was  Ixirn  in  1474.  Where  he  was  educated, 
u  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  studied  the- 
ology ;  which  did  not,  however,  estrange  him 
from  the  muses ;  for  he  employed  himself  at 
intervals  in  translating  into  beautiful  verse  the 
poem  of  Ovid,  dc  Remcdio  Amoris.  The  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  travel,  and  the  conversation 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  France  ami  Germany, 
to  whom  his  merit  procured  him  the  readiest 
access,  completed  his  education.  His  first  pre- 
ferment was  to  be  provost  of  llie  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Giles  in  Kdinburyih;  a  place  at 
that  time  of  great  dignity  and  revenue.  In  1514 
the  queen  regent  appointed  Douglas  abbot  of 
Aberbrothock,  and  soon  after  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's ;  but  her  power  not  being  sufficient 
to  establish  him  in  tliat  dignity,  he  relinquished 
his  claim  in  favor  of  his  competitor  Foreman, 
who  was  supported  by  the  pope.  In  1515  he 
was  by  the  queen  appointed  bishop  of  Diinkeld  ; 
and  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Leo  X.  Ne- 
vertheless it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
obtain  peaceable  possession  of  his  see  The 
duke  of  Albany,  wlio  in  this  year  was  declared 
regent,  opposed  him  because  lie  was  supported 
by  the  queen  ;  and,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of 
his  bishopric,  accused  him  of  acting  contrary  to 
law  in  receiving  bulls  from  Rome.  On  this  ac- 
cusation he  was  committed  to  tlie  castle  of  Fldin- 
burgh,  where  he  continued  in  confinement  above 
a  year ;  but  the  regent  and  the  queen  being  at 
last  reconciled,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  In  1517  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Albany  to  France  ;  but 
returned  soon  after  to  Scotland.  In  1521,  the 
disputes  between  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus 
having  thrown  the  kingdom  into  violent  commo- 
tion, he  retired  to  England,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Polydore  \'irgil  the 
historian.  He  died  in  I>ondon  of  the  plague  in 
152'2  ;  and  was  buried  in  llie  Savoy,  llis  most 
celebrated  work  was  entitled  Thirteen  Uukes  of 
Eiieadcs,  of  the  famous  poet  Virgil,  translated  out 
of  Ijitin  verses  into  Scottish  metre,  every  buke 
having  its  particular  prologue.  Imprinted  at 
London  1553,  in4to ;  and  reprinted  at  I'^inburgU 
1710,  in  folio.  He  undertook  it  at  the  desire  of 
lord  Henry  Sinclair,  a  munificent  patron  of  arts 
in  lho!>e  times :  and  he  completed  it  in  eighteen 
months.  It  is  said  also  lliat  he  compiled  ao 
historical  treatise,  De  Rebus  Scoticis. 

DoiotAS  (Sylvester  liaron  Glenl>ervie)  was 
of  a  noble  family  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  bom 
May  24lh,  1743.  He  entered  as  a  member  of 
one  of  the  English  inns  of  court,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar,  where  he  receivetl  a  silk  gown.  His 
first  political  situation  was  that  of  secretary  to 
the  carl  of  W'estmoielaod,  when  lord-lieutenant 
•'f  Ireland.  In  18iXi  he  was  appointed  governor 
ol  iht    C'»|i«  of  (_;ood  Hope,  hut  relinquished 


that  situation   the  same  yvu.  aiti  at  t 

baron  (Menbervie   of  KJn>  j   '         '     " 

•vas   appointed  joint    pa\ 

forces;   and    in    1803    suc^- 

king's  woods  and  forests.     Ilu  lonMuil 

Cheltenham,  .May  2d,    J  8-23      L.ni ''■- 

published  An  Account  of  i 

in  the  Philosophical Tranci 

of  the  Cases  of  Controvei' 

Rvo. ;  Reports  of  Case*  d: ; 

of  King's  Bench,  2  vols,  tivu.;  Hu-a 

humorous  poem,  traosUted  from  ll»  I 

Fortiguerri,  with  an  intro<!' 

Doi'CLA'^,  a  town  in  a   ,  1( 

river  above  Lanark,  tliirty->i^^>i' 
of    Edinburgh.     Its   ancient   u 
about  forty  years  ago,  but  an  cl. 
is   built    on    its    site.     Two   coU 
erected  \a  it,  in   1791,  when  it 
inhabitants. 

DoLctAS,  the  capital  of  the  Iilcofl 
has  lately  incteased  both  in  trade  aiid| 
The  harbour,  for  ships  of  a  Inlenbie  [ 
the  safest  in  the  island,  and  is  much  i 
a  fine  mole  ttiat   li-ts   iK'en   built  oo  i 
side.     Population  alx)ut  3000. 

DoLOLAs,  a   township  of  Ma 
southernmost  in   Worcester  couiitt, 
slate  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  south,) 
Connecticut  on  the  south-west.     Itisi 
and  lies  sixteen  miles  s'nith  of  Won 
forty-seven   south-west  of    Boston, 
corporated  in  1746,    and    named   ia  I 
William  Douglas,  M.D.  of  Boston,*] 
Scotland,  and  a  considerable 
town. 

Douglas,  Cape,  a  promontory  nn  liitt 
west  coast  of  North  America,  wliiHi  lora  I 
west  side  of  the  entrance  into  ("• 

fosite  Point  Bode,  which   forn/- 
t  is  a  very  lofty   promontory,  an'i    u  '"^i 
summit  appears  almve  the  clouds,  foreni* 
exceedingly  high  mountains.    Long.  itNTMl 
lal.  58"  56'  N. 

Doi;glasUla!4d, an  island  b^tsTCca^ 
Lsland   and   the   west  coast  of  An 
about  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  md 
the  middle;  but  becomes  narrow  ts« 
end ;  eastward   it  terminates  in  a  limif  I 
Tlie  channel  between  tliis  island  aad  l^' 
land  is  generally  choked  up  with  ico. 

DOULEIA,  lovXua,  in  antiquily,  a |^* 
ment  among  the  Athenians,  by  wbiek  ll»  u** 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  t^  * 
was  never  inOicled  upon  any  but  tb«  0fM* 
joumcrs  and  fr«ed  serviuitj. 

DOVRAFIKLI),  the  highest  nn|t  •(  ^ 
tains  in  the  Scandinavian  peniiimla,  vAit^^ 
another  chain,  divides  the  kiaedooi  of  H 
into  north  and  south.     Its  higbcM  fUk  i 
wards  of  BOOO  feet  above  the  lertl  «f  «' 
It  derives  its  uanie  from  the  rillag*  of  I 

DOURO,  or  Drmo,  a  ri»e»  of  Spw<i 
rising  on  the  borders  of  Aiiagoa,  awl  t>*^ 
westward,  traverses  luorv  than  k^  iIm  wM* 
the  peninsula.  Ilrrr  niii  i  iiiiiatof  iif  MBT^ 
from  the  mountain*  of  Di*ca«  and  Vnm  M^ 
north,  and  from  thoM  of  ( M  CHIlle  I*  *■ 
v.>uth.     In  part  of  it*  coune,  it  Cwaa  Acta* 
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tin  and  the  province  of  Tras  los 
ngal.  la  the  lower  part  of  its 
wholly  in  PorliiRal,  ami  forms  n 
ion  between  Heira  and  the  north- 
It  finally  discharges  iwelf  into 
Utile  below  Oporto.  The  banks 
were  the  scene  of  various  tnove- 
nglish  and  French  armies  in  1013 
rioai  to  the  battles  of  Salamanca 

,  t>. a.  &  t>.  n.     Or.  tifoif ;  hut  pro- 
uit  word  formed  from  the  sound. 
Mad  suddenly  in  the  water.     To 
Ito  the  water. 
i«linc  trivial  lOKtier. 

the*  «ir.  or  icww  in  water. 

Hudihnu. 
•riiard),  a  celebrated  painter,  bom 
1613.  At  the  age  of  fineeii  he 
pie  of  Rembrandt,  and  continued 
e  years.  Fmm  Ucmbrandt  he 
■ue  principles  of  colorini;,  and 
nplete  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
Ihat  knowledge  he  added  a  deli- 
and  a  patience  in  working  up  his 
gbest  «iccree  of  neatness,  superior 
aster.  Hit  pictures  are  usually 
ze,  with  figures  so  exquisitely 
ntparent,  so  wonderfully  delicate, 
Itonishment  as  well  as  pleasure, 
'ery  object  nfter  nature,  and  with 
>  sincniar,  that  each  fii;tirc  sepa- 
perfcct  in  respect  to  color,  fresh- 
.  Of  his  patience  Sandrart  gives 
nstance.  Ilaving  once,  in  com- 
iboccio,  visited  Douw,  lliey  took 
«  of  a  broom  he  was  then  paint- 
iting  their  surprise  at  the  exces- 
■f  that  minute  object,  Douw  told 
i  spend  three  days  more  on  that 

he  should  account  it  complete, 
cture  of  Mrs.  SpicrinR,  the  same 
us,  that  the  lady  sat  five  days  for 
ic  of  her  hands  that  leaned  on  an 
w,  therefore,  would  sit  to  him  for 
;  so  that  he  imlulged  himself 
ks  of  fancy,  on  which  he  could 
:b  time  as  suited  his  inclination. 
I  1671,  aged  sixty-one.  He  is 
iflst  wonderful  in  his  finishing  of 
I  masters.  Hit  pictures  are  also 
It  only  for  retaining  their  original 

having  the  same  beautiful  effect 
e.  In  the  gallery  at  I'lorc-nce 
It-piece  by  candle-li;ht,  which  is 
'hed ;  and,  in  the  same  apartment, 
attended  by  a  number  of  figures, 
I  impossible  either  sufHcicntly  to 

de»cribe. 

X,  n.i.  Fr.  dciauir'urt.  A  widow 
K.  A  title  also  given  generally 
ak. 

^n  niy  dttim, 
lame  or  a  iomgrr, 
I  aa  a  yoong  man's  revenue. 


Mlnria*  DO  more 
I  i«Ma  ;  twi  princM  i 
Ankar.     U. 
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Widowf  hiire  a  greater  internK  in  pr.ip«ny  than 
f  ilhrr  maiili  «r  wivM  ;  sn  (hit  i[  it  u  unnuiiral  for  a 
iloirayrr  u  a  frreholdcr  to  bp  an  i  nemy  to  our  consti- 
""""'•  AHi^m. 

DOWDY,  n.  I.  &  adj.  From  Joterf,  or  dey. 
hootl ;  dry  a  nurse,  and  hood  a  cap.  .\n  awkw.irj 
ill-dressed  woman :  slatternly. 

I.aura,  lo  hit  I.iJy,  wu  bttt  a  kiirhen  wearh  ;  Dido. 
hdoirifji;   ric-o|)atr.i,   «  gip»jr  ;   Helen  tod  U(ni,  did- 
inp  and  barlou.         SAoibpcare.     Romea  and  JuliH. 
The  bedlam  Iraia  of  luvcn  use 

T'  inhance  the  value,  and  th«  fatilti  gxciue ; 

And  therefore  'lij  no  wonder  if  wp  sec 

They  doal  on  Jewtliet  and  dcfurmily.  Dri/iUn. 

No  bouMurifpry  the  daw>/y  crcalare  knpw  j 

To  •am  up  all,  her  tongue  confeited  Uic  An*: 

1/cl  ilordia  limper,  and  li-t  ImmplLina  itarc, 
Tbc  Mrolliug  pagraut  htro  treads  in  air. 

CkmehiU, 
DOW'ER,  n.  I. -J      Fr.    duimire,    from    Lat. 
Dow'ry,  (  donure,  exp\el\ve  o( dn,  dim, 

Dow'EiitD,  udj.  t  to  give.     The  portion  given 
Dow'ebless.       Jwith  a  wife,  or  for  a  wife; 
the  settlement  on  a  widow  ;  hence  cudowinciit : 
generally ;  gift. 

Aak  me  npvpr  ao  moch  dawtry  and  gift,  and  I  will 
give  according;  as  you  tball  ny  unto  me  ;  but  ^ive  me 
the  damtcl  to  wife.  Oen,  xaxiv.  13. 

Ileiarac  from  wbcoce  ye  came,  and  real  awhile. 
Till  murruw  ncit,  ibal  I  the  elfe  >ubdew. 
And  wiib  Sansfnyes  dcoij  dovry  yuu  cndew. 

SpniMr.     faerie  Queen*, 
And  aak  no  other  dovry  but  tucb  another  jeat. 

Shaktpmare, 
Will  you  with  thou  infirmitiea  the  own, 
Vnfrirnded,  new  adapted  to  our  hate, 
Douvred  with  our  cur*e,  and  atrangcred  with  our  onlb. 
Take  her,  or  leaye  her '  Id.     King  Lear. 

Thy  doteerUm  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chanee. 
Is  quetn  of  na,  and  oura,  and  our  fair  France.      Id. 

Hii  patrimonial  territorie*  of  Flanden  were  in 
d(>frer  lo  his  mother-io'law.  BacQm*$  Heivrjf  VII. 

Our  firvt  mother  Eve  bequeathed  thi*  ifotrry  to  her 
daughters,  that  they  should  be  oar  helpers  to  tin. 

lijt.  Hall.     CaiUtmptMumi. 
What  spreading  virtne,  what  a  tparkling  are. 
How  grrat,  how  plentiful,  bow  rich  a  dawer^ 
Dual  tliou  within  thia  dying  Aesb  inspire  \        Davie*. 
Thine  own  hand 
.An  bondred  of  the  faithleM  foe  ahall  flay. 
And  for  a  dowre  a  hundred  foreakin*  pay. 

Cowby. 
I  could  many  thu  wench  for  thia  dowre.     .'Stdney. 

His  wife  brougbt  in  dower  Cilicia's  crown. 
And  in  herself  a  greater  doircr  alone.         Dryden. 
The  king  must  die,  that  1  may  make  you  great. 
And  give  a  crown  in  dowry  with  my  love. 

Id.     SptmiA  Friar 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power ; 
For  very  vnui,  he  ruuld  not  pay  a  dower  f    Pope. 

Rich,  tliODgb  deprived  of  all  her  little  atore. 
For  who  can  aciaa  fair  virtue's  belter  dmrtrl 

Yea,  when  be  ahines  in  gold 
Oirl,  yon  but  grasp  yoor  dowry.  Bynm. 

Dowtn,  DoxanitM,  Do.»nii'is,  or  U<m,  m 
the  estate,  fur  life,  which  a  widow  acrjuires  in  a 
cpriain  j>onioii  of  her  husband's  revi  pn>per1y, 
;ifter  Ins  death,  for  the  inainteiiaiicc  of  lii-fwlf 
^iid  the  cducittioii  of  her  children. 
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Tile  custom  or  dower  ta  derived  rrom  the  Gcr- 
iiians,  atnonf^st  wliom  it  was  a  rule,  that  a 
tvuinan  should  have  no  marriage  portion,  but  that 
(he  hii^hand  should  allot  a  |>art  of  his  property 
for  her  use,  in  case  she  survived  him.  Thus 
Tacitus,  in  his  treatise,  De  MoribusGerinanorum, 
»ect.  18,  says,  '  Dolem  non  uxor  marito,  sed 
uxori  maritus  nfTert,'  The  Saxons,  also,  were 
acquainted  with  it,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of 
King  Edmond  ;  by  which  a  widow  was  entitled 
to  a  moiety  of  her  husband's  property  for  her  life. 
And  no  alteration  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
(his  custom  at  tlie  conquest,  nor  indeed  until  the 
rcicn  of  Henry  II.;  when,  according  (o  Citan- 
viile,  every  man  was  bound,  both  by  (lie  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law,  to  endow  his  wife,  at  the 
time  of  niarriai^e,  either  of  all  his  lands,  generally, 
or  of  some  particular  part  thereof:  if  endowe<l 
generally,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  her  dos  ralin- 
nabilis,  which  was  one  third  part  of  her  husband's 
freehold ;  if  specially,  to  the  particular  land 
named,  provided  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  third.  Similar  re)!ulation.<i  witli  respect  to 
dower  are  contained  in  the  Grand  Coutumier  of 
Normandy. 

The  following  arc  the  five  different  kinds  of 
dower  which  once  existed,  but  the  first  (wo  only 
are  now  in  use.  1.  Dower  by  the  common  law. 
This  entitles  the  widow,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  to  the  enjoyment,  during  her  life,  of  a 
third  part  of  all  (he  lands  and  tenements  of  which 
he  w,ts  seized  in  feo  simple  or  fee  tail  at  any 
time  during  the  coverture.  This  riglK  is  uo(  pre- 
judiced by  (he  husband's  conveyance  of  such 
lands,  even  though  the  wife  join  tlierein  (unless 
a  fine  or  recovery  be  used,  as  stated  subsequently 
in  this  article),  nor  by  his  disposing  of  the  same 
by  will.  2.  Doixr  hi/  custom  is  where  a  widow 
becomes  entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  her  hus- 
band's l<tnds  in  consequence  of  some  local  and 
peculiar  custom.  Thus,  by  the  custom  of  gavel- 
kind (a  tenure  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  land 
in  Kent  is  still  held),  she  is  entitled  to  a  moiety 
of  the  lands  held  by  her  husband  in  that  tenure  : 
and  by  (he  custom  of  some  boroughs  she  is 
entitled  to  all  the  (enemen(s  that  were  her  hus- 
band's. Copyhold  lands  are  not  at  common  law 
subject  to  dower;  but,  by  the  custom  of  most 
manors,  the  widows  of  copyholders  are  entitled 
to  a  certain  part,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole,  of 
(lie  copyhold  lands  of  wliich  their  husbands  die 
possessed.  This  kind  of  dower  is  generally 
called  the  widow's  free  bench, 

The  species  of  dower  now  out  of  use  arc,  3. 
Dotctr  ad  ostium  cccltsUe,  which  was  where  the 
husband,  a(  (he  church  door,  after  the  marriage, 
endowed  his  wife  with  the  whole  or  a  certain 
portion  of  his  lands.  4.  Dowrr  ex  atsfiuu  patris, 
in  which  species  the  husband  being  heir  apparent 
of  his  father,  with  his  consent,  endowed  (tie  wife, 
Bt  the  church  door,  wi(h  a  par(  of  (he  lands  of 
the  father.  And,  5.  Dornrr  de  la  pluis  btale. 
This  was  merely  a  consequence  of  tenures  by 
'  kr.ight-service,  and  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
of  13  Car.  II.,  when  those  tenures  were  con- 
verted into  socage. 

As  to  (he  persons  entitled  to  dower. — Alien 
women  are  not  generally  cipable  of  acquiring 
dower ;  an  alien  que^i  is,  however,  an  exception 


(o  thif  rule ;  and,  by  an  act  pMel  ia| 
of  Henry  V.  (no(  printed  amogglki 
contained  in   Uot.    Pari,  vol.  it.  19 
alien  women,  who  from  (heorefallli 
married  to  Englishmen,  by  liccMthal 
are  enabled  to  have  their  dower, 
also  removes  this  disability;  u  doai 
lion,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  laiKh  <i  nWi  m  1 
husband  was  seiied   when  hii 
created  a  denizen,  but  not  to  2 
was  seized  before,  and  which  he  Jul  i 
with.     Jewesses  also,  as  lon^  as  !!«;« 
that   religion,   cannot   be  endowol. 
above  exceptions  every  wotDOa,  uteJMI 
the  age  of  nine  yean,  is  by  th<  emai 
entitled   to   dower ;    but   she  lai;  bi  i 
thereof  in  the  several  ways  fbllo«iii|{,   1 1 
attainder  of  the  husband  for  lrtaun;lnlwk  | 
misprision  of  treason  or  felony.    3.  Ujtii 
der  of  herself  for  treason  or  lelonjf,  1 
wards  pardoned,  in  which  case  hoc 
endowed   is  restored  as  'ully  as  if  ill 
been   lost.     3.  Dy  divorce  a  i.'iiKiJi)ii 
it  must  be  observed  that  a  diroroc,^ 
thoro  will  no(  deprive  (he  wife  of  i 
divorce  being  merely  a  permission  to  i 
(o  live  separate,  and  not  a  dissolution  of  ti 
riage.     4.  By  elupemeal  from  the  IniAaid 
living  witii  an  adulterer :  but  if  the  ii 
afterwards  Tolunlariiy  reconciled,  aadi 
wife  to  dwell  with  hun,   the  lacapaol}* 
removed.     5.  By  withholding  the  litl*4i 
the  property  from  the  heir  at  law.   6.  Byj 
with  the  husband  in  levying  a  fine  or  1 
a  common  recoveTy  of  his  lands:  btti*^ 
only   prevent    her  from    claiming 
of  the  lauds  comprized   in  the  fine  oti 
Also,  by  the  custom  of  Loadon,  a  ouinii* 
may  bair  herself  of  dower  by  a  faaipai 
acknowledged   before    the   lord    mqat,4 
recorder,  and  one  alderman,  and  eonMl 
court  of  hustings:  in  this  case  the  srifcMlk 
examined  separately  from  her  busb 
consent.     7.  Tlie  last  and  most  usu 
in  practice,  of  barring  dower,  is  a  jo 
on  the  wife  before  marriage.     See  Jo«i 
DOWLAS,  n.i.    A  coane  kinl  o(  I 
Dv¥fiati  fildiy  do»ta» ;   1  b«v«  (iwa  AflBi 
bak«n'  wives,  and  they  h«v«  1 


DOWLAS  lUxo,  a  cape  of  IieiaBi,  \ 
coast  of  Kerry,  in  Munster-     New  ik 
ral  large  caves,  one  of  which  baa  ita  4 
low  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
standiug  up  in  it;  but,  further  lA,  Ibt  W*l 

high  as  that  of  a  Gothic         

fine  echo, 

DOW  LEI  ABAD,  a  district  of  1 
the  nizam's  dominions,  in   the  ptoviaail 
rungabad,  situated  between  the  niB 
twentieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  1 
ing  along  the  north  side  of  the  (>oda*«i7. 

DowLETAiiAn,  Deocbiu,  ot  Dmmt*, 
town  and  strong  fortress  in  the  provwor  if  At 
rungabad,  deemed  by  the  nauvta  iaqMfirf' 
I(  stands  on  the  summi(  of  a  iaiMafBM>*l 
rouiide>l  with  other  enclusuno,  of  wkKk  lkit< 
(he  plain  contains  a  lar)]e  tovtm.  Th»|B«ll«l 
forts  are  overtopped   by  th«  D{ii(<«(, 
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_  1 1595  Dowletabad  surrendered 
%m  Shfth,  of  Ahmocliiugg;ur,  ami 

his  ilyniiMy  it  was  Uken  possev 
illek  Amt>er,  nn  Abyv^inian  slave, 
;oDed  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
of  his  age.  llis  successors  reigned 
)en  It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls 
;n  of  Shall  Jehan,  and  the  capital 

the  neighbounni;  town  of  Gurka, 
le  named  ArRLHic* BAP,  which  sec. 
I.  "%  Bel.  dofu;  Swed.  dim; 
dj,  >  Dan.  duitn.  l*he  softest  part 
1^*.  )nfa  bini's  plumage;  hence 
loft  fibres  nf  plants,  and  any  thing 
ft  or  toothing. 

By  hu  gates  of  breath 
htffnjt  feather,  which  itirt  cot : 
•9,  that  li^hl  aud  wcightleu  dnwn. 
It  move.  ShaJupeare^ 

Donalbaia!   Malcolm!    awalie ! 
ta  downff  »lerp,  dcatb'i  counterfrit, 

death  ilarU.  Id.   Macbclh. 

at>  that  hare  pricklea,  yrt  have  a  dvtmjf 
•poo  their  Iravri,  as  Uock-f  illy  Dowers 

which    dowD  or   nap  coiuitteih   of  a 
I  a  soft  •ubfttmDce. 

Boeon't  JVafirai  }fi*torp. 
•6  4m0n,  by  howlioj^  Eurus  blowD, 
wiads  from  hi*  maoaion  thsown. 

StutdyM. 
Give  me  flattery, 
od  o(  courts,  that  1  may  rock  him, 
D  the  Amph  of  hu  desires.  B^mmnont, 
Virtoe  is  the  roaghc«t  way. 
a  at  night  a  bed  of  iowm.         Wi^totu 
bve,  fair  bride  !  your  solitary  bed, 
ill  yoQ  v«tum  to  it  atone  \ 
ftdnesa  :  and  ynar  body's  print, 
ive»  the  yieldint;  down  doth  dint. 

on  oar  dowm,  and  rout  the  blessing 
Vic's  slamber.  Derham'i  Si-jih^, 

In  her  hand  she  held 
irevt  frait,  that  darnny  tmiUd, 
•df    and  ambrosial  siuell  diffosnl. 

Afithm. 
M  from  wtrslward  waiu  their  sails  (u  till, 
boso  high  beds  his  downy  wings. 

Drydtn. 
I  love  my  husband  still ; 
as  he  was  when  youthful  Krace, 
Ifim  began  in  shade  hts  fare.  fd. 

eakly  consiilation   Is  very  tuttch  owing 
bvM  beda.  locki.: 

•,  dawn  of  all   niy  cares  \ 


t  soy  thongbu  npno  this  breast 

Bfwa  of  all  my  griefs, 

|ip5.  &«/Ami*t  Orootmko, 

^n  thr  sprinfring  beard  began 

a  doubtful  dffwn^  and  promise  man. 

Pnor. 
to  f|ttit  ijic  world,  just  made  their  own 
dtfvply  ^Mpwrd,  and  boill  so  high  * 
bciiid  who  build  beneath  the  stan. 

•titl  her  dcwmjf  pillow  prest, 

lan  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest. 

Pop.. 
'  do  tikty  muukr,  how  Utile  knew 

,  aad  ibc  puioi  which  flow 
'  fancy  tb»l  &  cruwn, 
ktf  nut  be  liaci]  with  liuint . 

riiuifhill. 


How  long  shall  tloth  luaqi  thy  otrlns  bonn, 
I'nnt'rve  thy  vigour,  mud  enchain  thy  puwcn  \ 
WhiU  artful  ^hsdea  thy  downg  Cflarb  indoftc. 
And  aofi  solicitation  courts  rrpoM*  ? 

Dt.  Jufmwn'M  PormM. 
For  (hr  preservation  of  thr  immatarc  Mfcd  naturt) 
has  used  many  ingrnious  methods  ;  some  are  wrapped 
in  dwcn,  as  the  seeds  of  the  it>s«,  b<*ao»  and  rotton- 
plan',  i  oLhcis  are  suspended  in  a  \ttfT  air-resael,  as 
those  of  the  bladder*sena,  staphyLra*  and  pea. 

Dantin. 
Down,  1). a.,0.  n.,n.  s.,  oif;.   '^       Saxon  t>uii ; 
adv.  prrp.  &  interj.  Erse,  Juite ;  a- 

Down'cast,  arf/.  hill.   The  »ul>- 

Down'fall.,  n.  i.  staiitive       lia.s 

Dowi«'r*Li.F.N,o</;.  hereoi^giiiateil 

Down'oyved,  adj.  the  other  iis«s 

Down'iii  LI.,  n.  I.  gc  ot/^.         \-o(    the    word, 
Down'looked,  o<(/.  and  still  retains 

Dow.n'ltixu,  n.i.  in  Sussex,  and 

Uown'riput,  adj.  &  adv.  in  some  other 

Down'sittixc,  m.  t.  parts  of  Eng- 

Down'trouden,  part.  adj.  land,  its  primi- 

Down'ward,  adj.  Sc  adv.  live    meanini;. 

Dows'wARPS,  adv.  J  To     down     is 

used  by  Sidney  for  to  subdue  ;  beat  downwards. 
As  a  neuter  verb  it  signifies,  to  descend  ;  be  re- 
ceived. As  an  adjective,  dejected  ;  and  sometimes 
linn  ;  positive  (Aguratively).  As  a  preposition, 
it  incnns  along  or  towards  a  lower  point.  As  an 
adverb,  on  or  (ending  to  the  ground  ;  below  the 
horizon,  answering  and  opposed  to  up  ;  also  from 
former  to  later  times,  ana  from  higher  tn  lower 
station  or  repute.  As  an  inteiiectiou,  it  encou- 
rages to,  or  pronounces,  degradation  or  destruc- 
tion. Downcast  is,  bent  towards  tlie  ground. 
Downfal,  ruin  ;  calamity.  Howngy ved,  hanging 
down  like  felten.  Downright  ii,  plain  ;  open  ; 
or,  as  we  say,  by  a  similar  Agure,  straight- 
forward;  dirt-ct;  unqualified.  Tlie  meaning  of 
the  other  com[X)unds  is  apparent. 

And  DOW  the  axe  is  pat  lo  the  roote  of  (he  tree. 
therfor  every  Ire  that  makith  not  itood  fruyt  schsl  be 
kit  dvtm  and  schal  be  cost  into  the  fyr. 

H'W./.  .Van.  3. 

Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and 
gradge  if  they  be  not  satisfied.  Pulm  \ix.  IS, 

Thou  kjiowest  niy  dotewitimg  and  oiioe  oprisiiig  \ 
thnu  undcrstandest  my  thonghts  afar  off. 

Id,  c%\\\\.  2. 
Then  thought  the  prince  all  peril  sore  was  past. 
And  that  he  victor  oncty  did  rcmayne  , 

No  sooner  thoaght,  then  that  the  carle  as  I'ati 
GsB  heap  huge  sliokes  ou  him,  as  ere  be  down  win 
cast.  SfMiucr. 

How  goc*  the  night,  boy  T 
— The  noon  i<  dinra ;  I  have  not  heard  the  rluck. 
And  she  goes  ifo«N  at  Iwrlve.  SMuprmr..  .l/ac&erA. 
Down,  dotta  to  bell,  and  say  I  sent  the*  thither. 

S^akti/euro. 
Go.  some  pull  davn  the  Savoy  j  others  to  the  une 
of  courts  :  daym  willi  them  all.  Id. 

Why  dost  thou  say  king  Kichard  is  d''p«>ied  ; 
Dari'sl  thuu,  tho-.i  liltio  U-tttr  ihiltg  lliau  f.rtli. 
Divine  his  </,iim/a/ '  Id.    Utclfitdll. 

Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  stockings  luow.*, 
Cngartered  aoJ  dtMmgyr*d  to  his  auclcs. 

£iAtfA#/is 
Elves  sway '. 
Wc  ibtll  chide  dairai  -jkt  if  I  loager  slay.  U. 
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A  ring  the  count  doct  wear, 
ThMl  dommward  Itaih  succeeded  in  liis  houtc, 
From  »on  to  »on,  lome  four  or  five  dctccots.  fd. 

Mahompt  puts  bis  chief  aubMance  into  certain  boati, 
to  be  conveyed  down  the  river,  m  piirpoiing  to  fly. 

KnoiUs. 
An  admonition  from  a  dead  author,  or   a  caveat 
from  an  impartial  pen,  will  prevail  more  than  a  down- 
right advice,  which  may  be  mistaken  as  spokm  ma- 
gisterially, liaetm. 

1  would  rather  hare  a  plain  downright  windom. 
than  a  foolish  and  affected  eloquence. 

Ben  J<m»on*a  Ditaneriea, 
Lord  of  much  riches,  which  the  use  renowns  : 
Seven   thousand   broad-tailed  sheep  grazed  on    his 
doviu.  Sandjft. 

The  idolatry  was  direct  and  dotrnright  in  the  peo- 
ple, whose  credulity  is  illimitable. 

Br<mme*t  Vulvar  Errvvra. 
No  Dread  will    doum  with   them,  vavc    that  which 
the  earth  yields  ;  no  water  bat  from  thr  natural  wells 
ur  rivers.  Bjk  HalL   CmtUmplntiona, 

To  come  from  all  things  to  nothing,  is  not  a  dosceu* 
but  a  down/uU  ;  and  it  it  a  rare  strength  and  con- 
stancy, not  to  be  maimed  at  least.  Id. 

We  can  naturally  like  no  view  of  ourselves,  nnless 
we  look  dotpnwardit  to  teach  us  what  h  umble  admirers 
we  ought  to  be  of  our  own  value.  Builer. 

lie  shared  our  dividend  o'the  crown. 
Wo  had  so  painfully  preached  down  ; 
And  forced  us,  though  against  the  grain. 
To'  have  calls  to  preach  it  up  ^aia.  HwiUnaa, 

A  giant's  slain  in  fight. 
Or  mowed  oVrthwart,  or  cleft  doienright.  Id. 

Whom  they  hit,  none  On  their  feet  might  itand. 
Though  standing  ^Iso  as  rocks  :  bat  doten  they  fell 
By  thousands.  MiUon*$  ParadU^  Loit, 

But  first  [  mean 
To  exercise  him  in  the  wildrmess. 
There  he  shall  first  lay  dtnp%  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  war^e.  Afii/on. 

Not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  those  dovpm  is  worth  a  thought, 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  broaght.  Id, 

Look  dotPttirard  on  thnt  globe,  whose  hither  side. 
With  light  from  hence,  shines.  Id. 

It  is  doumrighl  madness  lo  strike  where  ve  have  no 
power  to  hurt.  VElrange, 

Down  sinks  the  giant  with  a  thundering  sound. 
His  pond'rous  limbs  oppress  the  trembling  groand. 

Dry  den. 

But  now  they  cry,  dovn  with  the  palace,  fire  it. 
Pull  out  the'  usurping  queen.  id. 

My  wily  nurse  by  long  experience  found. 
And  first  dtwovered  to  my  soul  its  wound  ; 
'Tis  love,  said  she  \  and  then  my  dotcncatt  eyes. 
And  guilty  dumbness  witnessed  my  surprize.  Id* 

Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace  ; 
And  though  'tis  dvwnhiU  all,  but  creeps  along  the  race. 

Id. 

Jealousy,  sufifused  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 
Discolouring  all  she  viewed,  iu  tawny  dressed  ; 
Downtookett,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fist.  Id. 

When  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere, 
She  lights  the  dmtnward  heaven,  and  rises  there, 

W. 

A  doumrujKt  pfholar  is  one  that  has  much  learning 
in  ih^  ore,  unwrvught  and  untried,  which  time  and 
experience  fashiuns  and  rafinrs.  Bp.  EarU, 

It  has  hern  slill  (treat hed  up,  hut  arUul  down;  and 
daalt  witJ)  as  the  eagle  iu  the  fable  did  with  the  oyster. 


carrying  it  up  on  high,  that  by  IdUa^l 
dash  it  in  pieces. 

We  have  seen  some,   by  tlia  ways  tj  i 

had  designed  to  rise  uncontrollably,  is  W 
procured  their  utter  dmrnfuU. 

Tlie  hidden  brautirs  seemed  ta  \ 
To  dMrn  proud  hearts  that  would  i 

On  the  downM  we  ace,  ucar  Wilttnfv, 
A  hastened  bare  frum  greedy  grcjhasad 
Wanton  laoguisliing    liorrowed  of  kfr  ^ 

downciut  lonk  of  modesty. 

A  man  falling  down  a  pr<^cipire,  th— |ft  iftl 

is  not  at  liberty,  because  he  cannot   stoptWl 

if  he  would. 

If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wan*'m,fan:aj 

down  i  and  if  he  bo  not  hungry .  *tts  not  M  fti 

eat. 

Hills  are  ornamental  Co  the  eanli, 

kant  prospects  to  them  that  took 

upon  the  subjacent  countries.      Aaf  aa  ilf  0 
Hills  aflbrd  pleasant  prospects ;  Mlhey  VI 

acknowledge  who  have  been  on  the  dwwrfJ 

There  are  few,  very  few,  auihots,  thai  1 
themselves  in  a  mistaka,  though  all  ths  m 
ihem  to  b«  in  downright  noasenar>. 

Tliere  is  nut  a  more  melanchotj 
learned  worlds  than  a  man  who  haa 
dmen,  ^ 

Thy  iJoimofu/  looks,  and  thy  disoi4ci«4lft 
Toll  me  my  fate  :  I  aak  not  the  tooccM 
Hy  cause  has  found.  H 

It  is  then  (in  old  age)  we  have  nothisg Is 
as   the  phrase  is ;  we  speak  the  dewBr^  tM 
whether  tlie  rest  of  the  world  will  give 
lege  or  not,  we  have  so  liitJe  to  ask  of  tho^i 
can  take  it. 

What  remains  of  the   subject,  aftrr  tksAs 
is  continued  to  be  boiled  (fa«ni,  with  tks 
fresh  water,  to  a  sapid  fat.       Ar\ 

And  the  first  steps  a  downkiU 


As  yoa  lift  up  the  glasses,  the   di 
slower  and  slower,  tuid  at  length 
dovmoard  by  its  weight  as  much  as 
attraction. 

O  happy  plains,  remote  frum  war's 
And  all  the  ravages  uf  hostile  arms ' 
And  happy  shepherds  I    who,  sccofs  trmU 
On  op«^n  dnuma  preserve  your  fleecy  Ofb 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  aiw 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  d«k 
What  woald  this  man?    Now  upwaid  d) 
And,  little  less  than  angel,  woold  be  bm 
Now  looking  ffoimtrartis,  jast  as  gnevr4 
To  want  the  strength  of  balls,  the  for  gf 

Religion  seems  nut  in  dask^t  Cmb  ^ 
atheism,  since  rational  men  nmst  i^jscllltfii 
of  pnmf. 

Who  shall  dispute  vhal  \hm  iwricwvi^ 
their  word  *s  sufficient ;  and  to  ask  a 
In  such  a  sUie  as  theirs,  is  fisna^stl  I 

Tbii  ilructurc  in  wme  dcgrM  obUiM  ■  ^ 
pbigui  or  throat  of  com,  mho  bj  amilir 
vry    their  food   fint    rfii»mi m  ti  ami 
ward  I  by  a  relrognde  motion  of  the 
or  cartilagt!! ,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  a 
of  it. 

A  more    unsafe  and   OAcestaim 
be  laid  dmm,  than  thi.  of  MtiautiM 
lag  to  iu  value  at  tomt  natour  penai 

J"  * 
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i  Li*  Tn>/Ut  brid«« 
one  tttiihio  for  HrctortUin 
rpiiig,  mingled  with  rjecp  pftwion 
UmrmcaKt  virgin,  wlintc  young  hand 
•  vhu  tlrv  ber  hrothrr.  Byron, 

•r  fona  a  thin  rnbc  Ivioing, 
^A)cd  her  bo#om  «hiain{  9 
p«ning  of  her  hair, 
iXj  d*t>mu«ri  ib«rt<, 

um  sbawnl  whit«  ud  bsr^. 

U.  Sitg*  of  Carimlk. 
imnierce,  the  fine  feathers  from 
eversl  birds,  particularly  of  the 
•t  of  tl^ie  eider  duck,  see  Aha», 
ihle.  These  birds  pluck  it  from 
il  lioe  their  nests  witli  it.     We 

quantity  of  down  found  in  one 

nlled  the  crown  of  a  Imt,  yet 
e  liian  three  quarlcre  of  an  ounce. 
f  tiiis  down  may  be  compressed 
nly  bigger  t)ian  one's  fut ;  yet  is 
laltblo  as  to  fill  a  cpiilt  fire  feet 
»und  in  the  nests  is  most  valued, 

down ;  it  is  infinitely  more  elas- 
cked  from  tlic  dead  bird,  which 
J. 

nty  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  con- 
pric  of  the  same  name,  founded 
tury  :  il  contains  eight  Iwronies, 
p,  is  fifty  miles  in  lenKtli,hy  forty 
ing  a  sui&ce  of  36-1,118  plaii- 
Uown  is  thickly  inhabited  by 
,  tod  is  extensively  engaged  in 
e  of  linen.  The  towns  of  this 
le  of  the  most  comfortable  and 
nd.  The  surface  is  rather  hilly  •■ 
rock,  tlate ;  the  soil  clay  loam, 
jr  MDd.  A  group  of  lofly  granite 
the  wuth  occupies  an  area  of 
|uare  miles,  between  Newry  and 
:  in  these  mountains  beryls,  not 
I,  are  frequently  found,  and  sold 
lliltli  pnces.  TTie  Sliebh  Croob 
mtre  of  the  county,  is  also  a  gra- 
Su>d-stone  is  also  met  with,  hut 
My  at  all.  If  we  except  the  above 
iKts,  this  county  may  be  said  to 
ir  tillage  or  pasture.  The  chief 
JOf,  Dtmaghadec,  Uillslwro"  (the 
le  marquis  of  Dnwnshirc),  Kos- 
aroque  bathing  village,  Bann- 
palnck,  the  assizes  town;  and 
KbofTMe  flourishing  town,  in  Ui> 
(  name.  Tliere  are  several  valu- 
ations on  the  *ea-coast  of  this 
iMiyor  to  (  arlingford.  Dundmm 
xxl  trawling-gmund :  Strangford 
hano  been  avoided,  from  a  sup- 
I  of  navii^iion,  and  from  being 

a  bar-harbour;  but  it  has  been 
Nifuiniilhat  Stiangford  Lough  is 
lur  on  the  coast,  at  the  same  lime 
IBCted  llie  existence  of  a  rock  in 
IMtd  ll>«  liullt/r  Pladdy.  hitJicrto 
,.K,  ..f.„j  harbour  is  ubslnicted 
'  kI  and  Malkeii :  this  har- 
^  chart.  A  pier  lias  lately 
I  At<i;lass,  at  the  public  cxjienM.-, 
JyiiSl'fihi^  the  prc>]iiiftor,  lord 


Craiiite  is  found  in  two  great  districts  of 
Down,  the  Muume  and  Sliebh  Croob  groups. 
Slate  is  also  abundant,  and  it  is  probable  that,  al 
llieir  junction,  valuable  mines  will  yet  be  dis- 
covered. Lead  mines  have  been  opened  near 
Newton-.\rdes,  F'ortaferry,  and  Castlewellan,  but 
not  yet  worked  to  any  extent.  Copper  is  found 
at  Uostrevor,  Portaferry,  and  Clonligv.  Slate, 
nf  superior  quality,  is  raised  al  Ballywalter  and 
Doomarah :  limestone  at  Cultra  and  Moini ; 
and  several  quarries  of  blackish  marble  are  suc- 
cessfully worked  in  this  last-mentioned  district. 
Pearls,  of  some  value,  are  often  found  in  the 
rivers  Bann  and  Lagan.  This  county  is  rich  in 
remains  of  antiquity ;  here  are  stone  altars  and 
crombachs ;  liie  giant's  ring ;  raths  and  mounds 
of  singular  formation  :  round  towers  stood  at 
Drumboe  and  Uownpatnck,  and  many  beautiful 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  though  now  almost 
ruined,  bear  testimony  to  the  ancient  learning 
and  piety  of  this  county  ;  the  remains  of  thirty- 
six  are  still  discoverable.  Amongst  the  natural 
curiosities,  the  chief  are  the  caves  of  Ardglass 
and  Uallycam.  Many  military  antiquities  also 
exist  litre:  several  of  tJie  fioest  castles  were 
erected,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  colonel  Monck. 
nOWNllA.M,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  ten  miles 
south  of  Lynn,  famous  for  its  butter;  there  being 
nearly  lOCK)  firkins  bought  here  every  Monday, 
and  sent  op  the  river  Ouse  to  C?mbridge;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  London  in  the  Cam- 
bridge wapgons,  and  hence  called  Cambridge 
butter.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  situate 
on  a  rising  ground ;  the  ascent  to  it  on  the  north- 
west is  by  a  flight  of  brick  steps,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  gradual  ascent,  ornamented  with  a 
row  of  lime-trees.  Id  the  vicinity  of  this 
church  were  formerly  several  religious  foun- 
dations, particularly  a  priory  of  Iknedictine 
monks.  Downham  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
and  is  seated  on  the  Ouse ;  thirty-five  miles 
nnrth-east  of  Cambridge,  and  eighty-fonr  north 
by  east  of  London.  Long.  0°  Vf  E.,  lat.  54' 
40' N. 

DOWNINGS,  a  post  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Chester  county,  on  the  east  side  of  Brandy- 
witie  Creek  ;  thirty-three  miles  west  by  north  of 
Philadelphia,  and  nearly  seven  north-west  uf 
Westchester. 

DOWNPATRICK,  the  assizes  town  of  the 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland :  it  is  ninety-two  miles 
from  Publin,  is  a  borough,  post,  and  fair  town. 
Here  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  nave  been  interred, 
along  with  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Columb.  There 
are  several  monastic  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  also 
St.  Patrick's  well,  still  supposed  to  posses*  very 
singular  healing  virtues,  and  used  as  Holy-well, 
in  Flintshire,  both  for  partial  and  total  immer- 
sion. Tliis  town  has  a  handsome  court-house;  m 
capacious  jail,  lately  erected ;  a  diocesan  school ; 
an  establishment  for  the  support  of  clergymen's 
widows;  Southwell's  hospital;  a  poor  school; 
and  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
diMs.     'Hir  staple  is  linen. 

I>()WNS,  a  celehraied  road  for  ship*,  nlend- 
ing  six  miles  along  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  !><•- 
Iween  North  and  South  Fon-land ;  where  botli 
the  outward  anil  hninewanl-lmiind  ships  fre- 
quently make  some  ilay ;  and  squadrons  of  men 
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of  war  renJeivous  id  time  of  war.  Il  affords 
excellent  anchorage;  and  is  defended  liy  ihf 
castles  of  Deal,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  as  well  as 
by  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

D(  )WNTDN,  or  DuNiTOK, an  ancient  borough 
in  Wiltshire,  which  sent  two  members  to  purlia- 
raenl.  It  retained  this  priTile^e  until  1833, 
when  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  first  and 
second  clauses  in  the  Ueforra  Uill.  lit  chief 
trade  is  in  malt,  paper,  leather,  lares,  Sec.  It  has 
a  neat  church,  the  tower  uf  which  has  been 
raised  about  thirty  feet,  at  the  expense  of  the 
earl  of  Kadnor.  Mere  is  a  good  free-school, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  fairs,  and 
also  a  well-regulated  workhouse.  It  is  seated  on 
the  Avon,  six  miles  south-east  of  Salisbury,  and 
eighty-four  W.S.W.  of  London,  Lon.  1"  3e'  W., 
laL51°0'N. 

DOXUL'OGY,  It.  t.  Aoiii  and  X^oc-  A  form 
of  giving  glory  to  God. 

0>viil  braalu  forth  into  these  triamphuit  praiae* 
anu  tiorohgictf  Blesved  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
who  has  kept  me  thi«  day  from  eheddiog  blood,  aod 
from  aveujin;  myself  with  my  own  hand.         Houth, 

l^iitlte  did  Athaouiui  imagine,  that  ever  it  would 
have  beea  received  in  the  Christiaa  church,  to  coo- 
clade  their  hooka  with  a  doxohgy  to  God  and  the 
btcMed  virgin.  Sdtiim/Jieet, 

DoxoLOGY,  an  hymn  used  in  praise  of  the 
Almighty,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  greater 
and  lesser.  Both  the  doxoiogies  have  a  place  in 
the  church  of  England,  the  former  being  repeated 
after  every  psalm,  and  the  latter  used  in  the  cnm- 
muiiion  service. 

DoxoLocY,  tueGrcatcq,  or  the  angelic  hymn, 
wxs  of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church.  It 
began  with  these  words,  which  the  angels  sung 
at  our  Saviour's  birth.  Glory  he  to  God  on  high, 
fcc.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and  in  private  devotions. 

DoxoLOGY,  THE  Lesseb,  was  anciently  only  a 
single  sentence,  without  response,  running  in 
these  words.  Glory  be  to  the  Vather,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  lioly  Ghoit,  world  without  end. 
Amen.  Part  of  lite  latter  clause.  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  was 
inserted  some  time  after  tlie  first  composition. 
Some  read  this  ancient  hymn.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  ard  to  tlic  Son,  with  the  Iloly  Ghost: 
others.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  or  by  the  Son, 
aod  by  the  lloly  Ghost.  This  ditference  of  ex- 
pression occasioned  no  disputes  in  the  church, 
till  Oie  followers  of  Ariiis  began  to  make  use  of 
the  latter  as  a  distinguishing  character  of  their 
party,  when  it  was  entirely  laid  aside  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  use  of  it  was  suflicient  to 
bring  any  one  under  suspicion  of  heterodoxy. 
The  doxology  was  used  at  the  cloie  of  every 
solemn  oflice.  The  westvni  church  repeated  it  at 
the  end  of  every  psiilm.  Many  of  their  prayers 
were  alto  concluded  with  it,  prticularly  the 
solemn  tlianksgiving  or  consernilion  prayer  at  the 
eucharist.  It  was  also  tlie  ordinary  conclusion  of 
their  sermons. 

DOX'Y,  It.  (.  A  whore ;  a  loose  wench.  A 
diminutive  of  Duck,  which  see. 

When  dalTudilt  liegtn  to  pure. 
With  bei|h !   the  doxjf  o'er  tiiu  dale. 


DOY  EN  ( Francois),  «< 
at  Pans  in  172(5,  was,  while  ib(jri< 
disfiguring  hb  school-t>ook*  with  i ' 
of  these  being  seen  by  an  amttnu,  Wl 
the   ^>arents  of  the  lad  to  plae*  kvB 
V'aiiloo,  and  at  twenty  years  of  a;*  be  i 
for  t)ie  prize  of  the  academy  jnJ  pin 
virtue  of  this  he  went  to  Komcwboil 
himself    principally    to   the  wocki 
Caracci,   but  became  equally 
wards,  of  the  style  of  I'letro  <U  I 
his  return  tu  Paris    he   employtd 
years  on  a  large  picture  uf  the  death  i 
His  principal  object  was  to  gam  the . 
of  Vanloo.     But  that  artist  h^id  been  { 
against  him,  and  it  was  willi  dill 
be  prevailed  upon  to  look  at  it.     At 
regarding  it  silently  for  some  time,  hei 
Doyen  affectionately,  and    appUnded 
formance  every  where.     From  this  tii 
rose  rapidly  into  fame.    Oiieofbisl 
was  «  representation  of  winter,  of  i 
an  engraving.      lie  visited    P« 
invitation  of  the  Empras  Caiharinv, 
chosen  professor  of  the  academy  of  |uni«|< 
where  he  died  in  1806. 

DOZE,  V.  n.  &  v.a.  \      Sat.  4im; 

Doz'rwrjs,  n. ».         ^dart;     ten. 

Dn'zY,  ttiij.  y  Swed.  doa.  Sat  I 

To  slumber;  sleep  lightly  ;  becoOMi 
drowiy.    Tlie  active  verb  signilyiag 
make  dull,  seems  dertveti  fromlkci 
doziness    is    sleepiness ;    and 
pidly ;  doty,  drowsy. 

He  waa  now  mncb  deokyed  In  hit  paiu, 
immoderate  drinking  domtd  ia  hu  undipini 

There  waa  no  aleeping  under  hia  nal ;  •■<  - » 
pened  to  ilo*t  a  little,  the  jolly  coblir  nt>i 

a   • 

It  haa  happened  to  yoong  isea  af  iSm  (r  • 
to  wute  tlieir  ipiritt  with  uiaiMy  wd  fci 
ai  to  dme  upon   their  work  wilii  wo  wck  tmr=^ 
of  doing  well.  ^^ 

The  yawning  yaatb,  tcafoe  LaU  awaU.a>» 
llis  la/y  limb*  and  ilety  head  to  r«>ae.  * 

A  lean,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gvmi  is  W  t^ 
findi  a  doMineu  in  bia  bead,  or  a  waai  of  ifV^ 

MS 

How  to  the  banka,  when  bardt  depHMd  *■. 
Tbey  led  him  ioft.  P<y*'i  t^ 

DOZ-EN.  n.  I.  Fr.  dMo^imi ;  TfuL  Sl^- 
Ital.  Span,  and  Port,  dottena:  prataU;^*' 
ruption  nf  Lai.  </uMyrcun.  Tweirt,  tlin^* 
tively.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  is  trjilwiif^ ** 
on  light  occasions.  Out  sec  tlM  dtfaMi* 
Locke:  its  convenience  in  fact  h**  imeaiad\ 
to  be  in  constant  use  in  modem 
serious  as  well  as  light  occasioM. 

We  cannot  lodge  and  Ijoard   •  dtamn  m  litf 
geDtlewomen,  but  we  keep  a  bawd^baa*  f^^^ 


That  the  Indian  ligi  bear  tnrb  hQ(*  Vmi 
licate  fruit,  I  could  never  find  ;   y«t  t  ba 
a  duaea  mile*  logMiiCT  iuidcr  iImik. 

We   have  mar*  voids  ibaA   umkmm, 
dunn  words  for  the  tai&«  t^iof . 
a  new  aigniacation   lo  •«  old  ward,  •« 
a  piece  a  gun. 
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r  of  diuenun  «ms  tomctkin^  nader  a 
m.  Smft. 

K,  or  Pkehveu,  a  well-built  town 
e  eapiul  of  the  Wahihees  sect.  It 
1  as  i  6U  leagt\L*s  soiitli-easi  nf  Jeru- 
situaled  at  the  base  of  lofty  moun- 
rtile  country. 
.  t.    Sax.  'biubbe,  lees.    A  whore ; 

>kip  will  take  order  for  ihe  iralu  and  thr 
e«d  Dot  fear  th«  bawdt.      S/uJupcitrf. 
t  ilie  wretch  iu>  vrjial  and  m  vain, 
proad  aa  drabs  in  Drury-lane.      Pope, 

in  botAiiy,  a  eeniis  of  the  siliculosa 
rnamia  class  of  plants  ;  natural  order 
sUiquosx.  Tl>e  silicula  it  entire, 
long;  with  the  valves  a  little  plain, 
the  partition :  there  is  no  style, 
xteen  species;  of  which  the  one 
y  of  uniice  is  the  D.  verna,  or  early 
i.  It  has  naked  sulks  with  leaves 
ed.  Tlie  blossoms  are  while,  and  at 
rers  hang  down.  It  grows  on  old 
r  banks.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
ints  wc  have,  and  is  good  to  eat  as  a 
s,  theep,  and  horses  cat  it :  cows  are 
I ;  swine  refuse  it. 
CIUS  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  enlhu- 

Moravia  in  15U7.  lie  was  admitted 
S16;  but,  on  account  nf  the  severe 
1  the  Protestants,  he  retired  to  Ilun- 
•.  He  then  conimencc<l  woollen- 
when  about  tifky  yearsof  age,  assumed 
al  office,  and  had  his  first  vision  on 
raary,  163n,  by  which  he  wu  pn>- 
eral  great  armies  from  the  north  and 
thould  crush  the  Imusc  of  Austria. 
briciuswas  restored  to  his  ministry, 
It  vifion*  than  ever,  which  ht>  coin- 
I  bit  coadjutor  Cnmeniu:,  that  he 
h  UMm  to  all  nations.  C'nmentus, 
if  he  did  not  nnnt  them  he  should 

and  if  he  did  tie  would  he  cxpoitnl 
e  nf  men,  printed  thetn,  but  would 
!  the  copies,  and  entitled  iha  book 
ebns.  Some  say  Drabricius  wis 
le  prophet ;  others,  that  be  died  in 

II,  in  the  sea  language,  a  small  sail 
ich  is  Uie  same  in  a  bonnet,  tiiat  a 
I  course,  and  is  only  used  when  t)ic 
Kmort  are  too  thoal  U>  clutliu  the 
ONxcT  and  Cm  nst. 
«G,  10  angling,  i*  a  method  of  catch- 
TbIm  a  Utrc  line  of  six  yards ; 
I  fcjUatn;  it  to  the  rod,  must  lie 

I  piece  of  lead,  thai,  if  the  tish  bite, 
to  and  fro,  and  that  the  water  may 
ove  it  on  the  ground  ;   bait  with  a 

II  secured,  and  so  by  its  motion  the 
le  enticed  into  the  danger  without 
he  best  places  are  in  running  water, 
r  under  wooden  bridges,  supported 
ited  and  slimy. 

m  the  tall  worka,  a  kiwi  of  wooden 
ling  the  salt  whea  taken  out  of  the 


boiling  pan ,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  made 
shelving  or  inclining  forwards,  that  the  btiny 
moisture  of  the  salt  may  drain  off. 

DKAC,  an  imaginary  being,  formerly  much 
dreaded  by  the  country  people  in  many  parts  of 
France.  The  dracs  were  supposed  to  be  mali- 
cious, or,  at  least,  tricksome  demons ;  said  to  lav 
gold  cups  and  rings  over  tlie  surface  of  pit4  and 
riven,  as  baits  to  draw  women  and  children  in. 
DFIAC/KNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyoia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants:  cob. 
sexpartite  and  erect ;  the  filaments  a  little  thicker 
about  the  middle ;  the  berry  trilocular  ami 
monospermous.  Species,  one  only,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies. 

DRACHM,  n.  i.  )  Fr.  dragme;  Span,  and 
Drau,  n.i.  tc  r.  n.  i  Port,  drama  ;  I^t.  Hrnrh 
bio;  Arab,  druhm ;  Gr.  ifaxjiti;  lleb.  pC^l. 
from  "pi,  a  way,  njiO,  to  spend  ;  i.  e.  as  much 
as  would  be  expended  by  a  traveller. — Or,  says 
Parkhurst,  because  anciently  equal  to  six  o/3a\o^ 
or  bars  of  iron,  that  a  man  could  grasp  in  his  hand, 
tlius  deriving  it  from  the  verb  tfatrant,  fitpayiuu, 
to  clutch.  A  coin;  a  weight;  the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce;  a  small  definite  quantity  ;  a  dose. 
The  verb  is  soinrtimcs  used,  vulgarly,  for  to 
drink  drams. 

Tnio  be  it  uid,  whiUver  man  it  said. 
Thai  luvo  with  gall  and  honey  doth  abtiiuid  ; 
But  if  ihc  ooc  l<c  with  llif  'Mhcr  wcifhed. 
For  every  dram  of  houey  therein  found, 
A  pound  of  gall  doih  over  il  redound.    SpcnMr, 
I  could  do  Ihi*,  and  that  with  no  rath  potion. 
Bat  wiib  a  lingering  <fraiii,  thai  should  no(  work 
Maliciously  like  poison.    Shalupeare.    tf^inler't  Tale. 

See  here  these  movers,  thai  do  prise  their  honours 
At  a  cracked  rfracAm.  Id.  Jladieth. 

The  trial  baing  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weigh 
ing  severally  seven  dramt  in  the  air,  the  balance  ia 
the  water  weigheth  only  four  dramt  and  forty-one 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  ihe  air  two  drnmt 
and  nineteen  grains :  the  balance  kept  the  tame  depth 
in  the  water.  Bmoh. 

No  hallowed  oils,  no  gvma  I  need. 

No  new-bom  drama  of  purging  fire, 
One  rosy  drop  from  David's  teed 

Wat  worldt  of  l^as  to  qnench  thine  ire  : 
0,  precious  ransom  *  which,  once  paid, 
That  cuntununatum  cat  was  taid.  }Vottim, 

He  thai  hat  not  religion  to  govern  hit  momlity,  ia 
not  a  dram  Iwttcr  than  my  ma4tilT>dog.  Srldem, 

]f  there  had  been  but  any  dracAm  of  good  nature  ia 
these  llebrewt,  they  had  relented. 

Bp.  Hall.  ComtfmpLili'tnB. 
No  dram  of  jndgment  with  thy  force  is  jniittid , 
Thy  body  it  of  pro&i,  and  my  mind. 

Drydfn$  Fa'iUv, 
Rvery  drata  of  brandy,  every    pot  of  aJe  that  yua 
drink,  raiteth  yoar  character.  Sirifl, 

A  tccond  tee,  by  meeker  mannert  known. 
And  modett  as  ihe  maid  thai  tips  alone  *, 
Prom  the  strong  faie  of  dronu  if  thou  get  free. 
Another  Durfy,  Ward  '.  shall  ting  in  ihee.     Pap*, 

DRACU,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Alliens. 
When  he  exercised  the  ollice  of  archon,  he  made 
a  code  of  laws  for  his  fellowcitizens,  wherein  all 
crimes  were  made  capital ;  and  even  idleness  was 

f>unished  with  death  as  well  as  murder.  TheM 
aws  were  al  first  enforced,  but   they  -vcre  after- 
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wards  neglected  on  arcoiint  of  tlieir  extreme 
leverity ;  anil  Solon  lol^lly  Dhollsheil  them, 
except  that  one  which  punished  n  murderer  with 
death.  Tlie  respect  of  Diaco's  admirers  proved 
fatal  to  him.  When  at  .tgina,  he  appeared  on 
the  theatre,  he  was  received  with  repeated  ap- 
plause; and  the  people,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  retpect  by  throw- 
ing their  garments  upon  hini.  'fliis  was  done  in 
such  profusion,  that  Draco  was  soon  hid  under 
them,  and  smothered.  He  lived  about  A.  A.  C. 
624. 

Draco.    See  Astbonomt. 

Draco,  the  dragon,  in  zooogy,  a  geoui 
belongin;;  to  the  older  of  amphibia  tepdlia;  the 
characters  of  which  are  :  it  has  four  legs,  a  cylin- 
drical tail,  and  two  membranaceous  winps, 
radiated  like  the  fins  of  a  fish,  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  fly,  but  not  to  any  great  distance  at 
a  time.  There  are  two  species,  both  harmless 
creatures,  feeding  on  flies,  ants,  and  small  in- 
sects, vii.  1.  D.  prjEpos,  widi  the  wings  fixed  to 
the  fore-legs.  It  is  a  native  of  America.  2. 
D.  volans,  the  flying  dragon,  with  the  wings 
entirely  distinct  from  tlie  fore-legs.  It  is  found 
in  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

Draco  Volass,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  exha- 
lation, frequent  in  marshy  and  cold  countries. 
It  is  most  common  in  summer ;  and  thou^i  prin- 
cipally seen  playing  near  the  banks  of  nvers,  or 
in  boggy  places,  yet  sometimes  mounts  up  to  a 
considerable  heigrit  in  the  air;  its  appearance 
being  that  of  an  oblong,  sometimes  roundish, 
fiery  body,  with  a  long  tail.  It  is  entirely  harm- 
less, frequently  sticking  on  the  hands  and  clothes 
of  people  without  injuring  them. 

DRACOCEPHALUM,  dragon's  head,  a 
genus  of  the  gymnospermia  order,  and  didyna- 
mia  class  of  plants :  cor.  tliroat  inflated,  upper 
lip  concave.  There  are  thirteen  species,  most 
»r  ihem  herbaceous,  annual,  or  perennial,  plants, 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feel  high,  garnished 
mostly  with  entire  leaves,  and  whorled  spikes  of 
sin,ill  monopetalous  and  ringent  flowers  of  a  blue, 
while,  or  purple  color.  They  are  all  easily  pro- 
pa'.;aleit  by  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  cither  in 
spring  or  autumn.  They  require  no  cuitarc  but 
to  keep  Ihem  clear  from  weeds. 

nilACONARIUS,  Gr.  ^pmovapioc,  and 
fpatovTuo^opnt,  in  antiquity,  dragnn-bearer. 
The  I'ersiiins,  Parthians,  Scythians,  See,  bore 
dragons  un  their  standards ;  whence  the  standards 
tliemsclves  were  called  dracones.  See  next  arti- 
cle. The  Komans  borrowed  the  custom  from 
the  Parthians;  or,  as  Casaabon  has  it,  from  the 
Dacje ;  or,  as  Codin,  from  the  Assyrians.  Tlic 
Koman  emperors  carried  it  lo  (.'onstanlinople. 

DUACONES,  among  the  Romans,  were 
fiirures  of  dragons,  painted  in  red,  on  their  flazs, 
as  appears  from  Animianus  Marcellinus :  but 
among  the  Persians  and  Parthians  they  were  like 
the  Uotnan  eagles,  liguics  in  full  relievo;  so  that 
the  Koinims  were  frequently  deceived,  and  took 
tlicin  for  real  dragon? . 

DRACONTll'M,  in  botanv.  dragotn ;  n 
gpnun  of  the  polyandria  order,  and  gynandria 
I'lius  of  plants;  natural  order  second,  pigicntx 
Hie  spaiha  is  cymbifiini),  nr  shapi'd  like  -.i  Ikx,iI  ; 
t)>a  spodix  covered   all  o\er:  cai..  none:   pitilk 


five;   berries    polyspermon*^    TW  a 
species,  ail  natives  o(  <<■  li 

with  leaves  having  lit>:  a 

It  is  a  native  of  most  ui  lui.  Wnt-la 
and    has   trailing  stalki  which  yal  % 

every  joint,  thai   f    ■ the  ttvuu  « 

walls,  or  any   sii  ,  ■>  am  A* 

thereby   rise  to  i  -t  tliii^ht 

plant  is  easily  pr'  y  c«tuaa;i 

planted  in  pots  lii:  ,■  oi  sauyoi 

plunged  into  a  hoi-lied,  will  sooo  put  at 
but  the  plants  are  so  tender,  that  liuj 
preserved  in  a  stove 

DRACUNCl'LI,  in  nwdiciot.  m 
worms  which  breed  in  the  museulw  p( 
arms  and  legs,  called  Guinea  worms, 
temper  is  very  common  in  Goinei,  mi 
larly  among  the  natives :  Kempfct  ta 
also  at  Ormuz,  upon  the  Penian  Ct4 
likewise  in  Tarlary  ;  but  tliit  disteisftr 
frequent  any  where  as  on  the  G«U  { 
Aiiamahoe,  and  Cormantir).  The 
round,  and  uniform,  very  much 
round  tape,  or  bobbin.  It  lodges 
interstices  and  membranes  of  the  n 
it  insinuates  itself,  sometimes 
in  length.  It  occasions  no  great  Bl 
beginning;  bat  at  such  times  as  it » 
make  its  exit,  the  part  adjoining  t»im( 
of  the  worm,  where  it  attempts 
begins  to  swell,  throb,  and  be  inllai 
generally  happens  about  the  aodt,  ll^ 
and  seldom  higher.  The  conatrJN 
distemper  is  in  any  degree  prenlod 
hot  and  sultry,  liable  to  great  droughok 
inhabitants  make  uw  of  stagnalim;  sal  I 
water,  in  which  it  is  very  pmbafalt  ill 
of  these  animalcula  may  be  contaJBris 
white  people  as  drink  this  walar, 
with  the  disease  as  well  as  the  M 
geons  seldom  attempt  to  extract  ltm\ 
making  ar.  incision;  but  ii<  snnn  <*  Alf 
the  tumor  rise  to  a  coni I    '  i.  ' 

vniir  to  bring  it  to  a  S'  .  v 

venient  expedition ;  and  inm  ii,t  I 
worm  discovcre  ilsulf,  which  thsy 
lying  It  lo  a  bit  nf  suck  or  cotton,  ll 
not  draw  itself  up  again  :  tbtis  llwy 
roll  it  round  the  slick,  somounus  ■ 
.sometimes  two  or  mora,  eoch  day.  «<* 
not  to  break  the  worm,  for  il  ""k:  I 
ficult  to  recover  the  end  fi 
abscess  would  be  formed,  i> 
purated  part,  hut  likewise  < 
winding  of  the  muscles,  whe 
ing  worm  remains,  which 
very  obstinate  ulcers.  Durn. 
the  worm,  the  patient  st;. 
aloctic  and  other  am 
order  lo  disloilge  the  v 
tenement.  When  the  >> 
the  remaining  ulc  i=r  in  , 
manner  as  oilier 
farther  inconvcin'.  i 
which  il  had  possession.  T" 
ing  a:ain,  wxnh  the  parts  ^^ 
alum,  nitre,  or  coiiiimin  tail,  ui  »^  'i 
livivium  of  oak-a>hi-t,  .ind  iifhn«i*' 
them  v>liti  40  oinlntentuf  iIk 
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cni|>tiont,  with  a  mall  mixture  of 

atr*,  in  bouny.    Sec  Ari'm. 

',  a  lownsliip  of  tlie  I'tiilcd   Statw, 

pan  of  Middlewx  county,  on  the 
demmack,  opposite  Palucket  FalU. 
miles  north  by  weit  of  Boston,  and 

■outh-west    of    Exeter,    in    New 

^.  for  dread,  or  the  part,  passive  ol 
rhich  see.     Terrible;  formidable. 


-brrach  they  thnitly  fetch, 
4  danger  dori  behiad  remain. 

Faerit  Qveent. 

*.  t.  )  Sax.  dm/;  Dutch,  draf; 
tdj.  \  from  Saxon,  drabbe.     Filtli ; 

)UAB. 

b*d  {h»y  (o  kc«p  their  aaditor*  frsm 
rill  and  droff.  Ye*  ;  now  and  thro  the 
•  hand  into  the  dish  before  his  master, 

rd  himself,  eating  sloTenly  tnui  n- 
ipnrt,  Sitrrei/. 

CCt  that  often  jest  and  laugh  ; 
•till  twine  cat  all  the  Jrmigk. 

Siatiptn. 
I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  uttered 
f  eoma  from  swinekeeping,  from  eating 

Skaktp—n.  Utniy  IV. 
■pk  fury,  still  thyself  to  waste 
k  a*  have  no  taste  ; 
lav  a  tuKeil  of  pore  bread 
apprtice  u  dead '. 
iheni  grains  their  611 ; 
uff,  to  drink  and  swiU,       Bm  Jpisssw. 
Ut  me  drudfcc.  and  earn  my  bread. 
rtLc  ^tnff  mI  tcrvile  food, 

ililloHU  Affimisfet, 
irceptogs.     Perhaps  impro|H.-r. 
Kfacn  b«l  Iht  draff  of  ualurr.  Drj/tttK. 

SI.,  V.  a.  k  n.  1.  }  Gotti.  drnfia  ; 
",  n.  I.  J  Beltnc,    trnkcn ; 

I  at.  traMo  ;  Or.  l\>arrity.  To  draw  ; 
nla;  to  draw  that  which  is  wciK'ny 
ae ;  hence  tn  pull  about  with  tiu- 
miny  :  as  a  neuter  rerb,  to  hang 

0  iwoep  or  trail  on  the  ground.     A 

1  net  Which  is  drawn  along  llic  bol- 
u«r. 

They  shall  surprise 
A^cs  of  air.  snil  dra^  in  rkains 
DmIhi,  aud  there  cunfouodcd  Ir'svr, 
'^^  ftilton. 

bad  SMS  aad  hearii  Saul  brrstliinif  i>ut 
■il«itcaU«(  his  blooitv  rnirliirt  u|>on 
Out;  intffimf  poor  l'hrl«<isns  inibrit 
taasTilinnst  weald  not  l4av<-  civrn  hiia 
■Miar4  (or  hell  I  Itf.  U.M. 

\*  was  no  swjfter  ospii^d  hnt  hn  was  re- 
disdainful  word*,  Iwnti-n  and  dntjimi  iu 
aiaaarr,  ilial   br  hardly  rtraprii  wiih 

the  mnming  And  it  near  to  »4Hnu  Q«eJ 
B  take  u  ap  with  a  rfroj^^huok,  or  oihfr- 

Walltit. 
I  in  St.  Austin's  opioion  ;  and   it  not 
>  imf  «•  at  hit  chariol-wberit,  but  he 
of  HM.  StUlut^Hrfl. 

■wa,  lltal  bad  been  ont  wi'.b  a  diag-nti, 
lllsig.  had  a  draught  tuaardi  the  evro- 
t  lliam  ia  liope  of  a  atarf-on  at  laai. 

L't: 


Dragnet*  ven  mailr  to  6sh  within  the  deep, 
And  ciutingneta  did  rivers'  ItoUoma  sweep. 

Maji'i  rwftU 
Tis  long  since  I,  fur  my  celestial  wife. 
Loathed  by  the  gotlA,  have  dragtjal  a  lingering  life. 

iJtytsit. 
From  heitce  are  beard  the   groans  of  ghusu,  iho 
paiiu 
Of  sonmling  Itahes,  and  of  dragging  chains.  td. 

The  oeaturei  are  but  instniiiienu  in  Cod's  hand  : 
*he  n-tuniing  ouracknowledgincnu  to  Ihcm  isjusttha 
tame  absurdity  with  theirs  who  burnt  incense  to  tha 
drag^  and  sacrificed  to  the  net.  Hog^t, 

While  I  have  any  atiility  to  hold  a  commerce  with 
you,  I  will  never  be  silent ;  and  this  chancing  to  bo  a 
day  that  I  can  hold  a  pea,  I  will  drag  il  as  long  as  I 
am  able.  E^Jt, 

Can  I.  who  lavni  tn  well, 
Tn  part  with  all  my  bli^s  tn  «ave  my  luver. 
Oh  !  can  I  drag  a  wretched  life  without  liim  1 

Umilk. 
The  drag  is  made  somewhat  like  a  low  car :  it  is 
used  for  the  carriage  of  timber,  and  then  is  drawn  by 
the  handle  by  two  or  mure  men. 

MoTon't  iftch,  Kicr. 
A  door  is  said  to  dro^,  when,  by  its  ill  hanging  nn 
its  hinges,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door  ridos  in   ita 
sweep  upon  the  floor.  id, 

Whatsoever  old  Time,  with  his  hflge  dritgicl,  baa 
conveyed  down  to  us  along  the  ttroaui  <jf  ages,  whe. 
thcr  it  he  thelU  or  shcUSsh,  jewels  or  fM-hblcs,  tticks 
or  strawt,  sea-weeds  or  mud,  these  arc  thr  ancients, 
iheae  ate  the  fathers.  If'afCs. 

Warbnrton  attacks  tb*  revisal  of  Shakspeare^ 
leit  with  a  gloomy  malignity,  aa  if  bo  were  draggmf 
to  justice  aa  assassin  nr  incendiary.  Joh»*»n. 

We  can  only  lament  their  fate,  and  still  more  thai 
of  a  sailor,  who  it  often  drtiggtd  by  force  from  his 
honest  occupation,  aud  compalled  to  imbrue  bis  hamls 
in  perhaps  innocent  blood.  FruHkUn. 

Thou  wast  the  veriest  slave  in  days  of  yore. 
That  ever  dragged  a  chain,  or  tugged  an  oar. 

CMrjtr, 
Itere,  sheltering  from  the  sons  of  murder. 
The  hares  dnj^  their  tired  limbs  no  further,  neatiis. 

Drag,  in  sea  lan^tia^e,  is  a  machine  consisting 
of  a  sharp,  ir]uare,  iron  nn^,  encircled  witti  a  nel, 
and  commonly  use<l  to  t;ikf  the  wheel  off  front 
the  platform  or  bottom  of  ihc  decks.  The  wonl 
is  also  used  for  whatever  banj;«  over  the  ship  in 
the  sea,  as  sliirls,  couls,  or  Die  like  ;  boats,  when 
lowed,  or  whatever  else  may  r  lard  the  ship'* 
way  when  she  sails. 

DRAGOLE,  r.  <i.  8tt).ii.  From  .^raK.  To 
make  or  become  iliriy,  by  di^ijing  im  the 
ground 

nit  draggling  tail  bung  in  the  dirt. 
Which  on  hi>  rider  be  would  flirt.         HnJihrai. 

He  wore  the  same  gnwn  live  ytars,  without  tirug 
gling  nr  tearing.  Ar»/>. 

Youll  see  aJroj^lr.NUmtel,  here  and  there, 
Fcnui  DilliO|!>fiaio  lier  fltliy  iralSck  bear. 

dnj^i  TrMa. 

DRAdOM.VN,  or  Dnnnwix,  u  lertuof  |..i>ne- 
ral  use  throui;h  the  ^.I^t  fur  un  imrr|irii -r,  wliote 
office  is  to  facilitale  roimnfrrc  ln'twem  the  ori- 
entals and  occidentals.  Theiv  are  kept  by  thii 
umhassadors  of  rhrisiian  nnUoos  residinz  al  the 
I'orte  for  this  pur|KMe.  Tim  word  is  formed 
from  the  Arabic  tnrgemen  or  l.<tgini.iti,  i^f  lh« 
*«iti  Uragem,  '  he  has  interpmcd.'    From  tin- 
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foman  the  Italians  formed  dr.igotnano,  and,  with 
a  nearer  relation  to  its  Arabic  t'lymology,  turci- 
niaiino ;  wlience  the  French  and  our  truchetnaii, 
Bs  well  a*  dragoman  and  drogman. 

DRAG-ON,  fi.  I. 

Puac'onet,  n.$. 

DnAG'os-rLY,n.  ». 

Drao'uSIsii,  adj. 

DBAr.'nN-LlKL,  adj. 
beoiuse  the  dragon   is 


^  T'rench,  Ital.,  Span.  I 
f  and  Port,  dragon  ; 
V  Saxon,  dracan  ;  l.al. 
it/ruo;  Gr.  ^pacufi, 
'  from  itftnv,  seeing, 
said  to  be  possessed  of  a 
Keen  and  watchful  eye. — Minsheu.  A  real  or 
supposed  flying  serpent;  hence  a  fierce  animal 
or  man,  and  a  fierce  kind  of  fly  :  dragonet  is  a 
diminutive  of  dragon. 

He  uaglilF  die  iragmm,  the  ehle  Hrpcnt.  that  it 
iho  di'orl  »nil  fitthuiu,  kod  be  boond  hym  bi  »  ihim- 
.yudc  fthccrU.  WicUf.     Aptx.  xx. 

And  ever  u  he  mdc,  hii  hart  did  eame 
To  prove  hu  puissance  in  baltcU  brave 
V|»n  his  foe,  and  his  new  foree  to  leame  ; 
Upon  his  iott  a  dragtm  horrible  and  stearar. 

SfHrutT.      Faerit  Quttnt. 
Oi  in  his  «omb  mi{:bt  lurk  some  hidden  nesl 
Of  many  dragmuU,  his  fruitful  seed.  Id- 

1  go  alone. 
Like  lo  >  lonely  iragom,  that  his  frn 
Makes  feared  and  talked  of  more  than  seen. 

Shalupeart. 
Bo  lights  dragmtUu,  and  does  acliievo 
As  aoon  as  draw  his  sword.         Id.     CorioUmw. 
The  body  of  ihe  caniharides  is  brighi-eoloured  ,  and 
it  tuay  be,  that  the  delicate  coloured  dmgon-fiut  may 
hare  likewise  some  corrosive  quaUty. 

Boron '<  Natitral  HiMvry. 
ake  ifagomblood,  beat  it  in  a  mnrUr,  and  |Mit  it  m 
a  cloth  with  aqua  viue,  and  strain  them  together. 

l^eocAant, 
And  you,  ye  iragotu!  of  the  scaly  rue. 
Whom  gbtlering  gold  and  shining  armours  grace  ; 
In  other  nation*  harmless  are  you  found. 
Their  guardian  genii  and  protectors  owned.        Rimt, 

On  ipicry  volumes  ihi're  a  dragon  rules  ; 
Here,  from  our  strict  embrace,  a  stream  he  glid-». 

Fupe. 
DngonMood  is  a  rvsia,  so  named  as  lo  seem  u> 
have  been  imagined  an  animal  production.         Milt, 

So,  borne  on  brasen  talons,  watched  of  oltl 
The  sleepless  dragon  o'er  his  fruits  of  gold,    Darwin. 
DnAtiON,  in  botany.     See  AmiM. 
Dracok,  in  xoology.    See  Dnaco. 
Dracos,  WiLn.    See  Abteuisia. 
Dbaconct,  or  DnAoox-FisH,  in  ichthyology. 
See  Callio.stmus. 

DitACON  Flt.    See  Linr.Lt.iaA. 

Dragox  GtiN,  or  GiM  Thacacaxth.    Se« 

ASTUAOAUJS. 

l)RACON»-BUK)n,  a  gummi-resinous  substance 
brought  fit>m  the  lUtst  Indies,  eillier  in  oval 
drops  wrapped  up  in  Hag  leaves,  or  in  large 
masses  composed  of  smaller  tears.  It  is  said  to 
be  principally  obtained  from  the  dracxna  diaco, 
the  plerocarpus  draco,  and  several  other  vegeta- 
bles. The  fine  dragon's  blood  of  eiliier  sort 
breaks  smooth,  free  ironi  any  visible  impurities, 
of  a  dark  red  color,  which  chiinges,  upon  being 
powdered,  into  an  elegant  bright  crimson. 
Several  artificial  compositions,  colored  with  the 
Iruedragon'stil>i04l,or  Urasil  wood,  uresomelimes 
sold  for  this  commodity.  Some  of  these  dissolve 
like  gtims  in  water ;  others  crackle  in  the  fire 
without  provmg  inlUmmable ;  whilst  the  geuuinc 


sanguis  dracoiiis  readily  melts  I 
and  IS  not  acted  on  by  wmtesy  li^ftm.  hi 
dissolves  iu  pure  spini,  and  liafMthip| 
tity  nf  the  merulruum  of  a  deepM  (rituj 
ikewise  soluble  in  expressed  oils,  uid  | 
a  red  hue,  but  less  beautiful  tha  tbat  a 
cated  by  anchusa.  Tliis  drag,  la  i 
no  sensible  smell  or  taste;  whend 
covers  some  degree  of  warmth  mil  (■■PKI 
A  solution  of  dragon's  bUnid  id  sjimlttevl 
is  used  for  siainms  marble,  lo  ■kieiiilMil 
red  tinge,  which  penetrates  moKOrhaWI 
according  to  the  heal  nf  the  mtiUt^ 
time  of  application.  But  as  it  i 
same  time  that  it  sinks  d««p,  for  bw  i 
marble  should  be  cold. 

Dragon's  IIeao.     See  DmAooctnAiAj 
Dragon's  Heap  and  Tail,  capui aril 
draconis,  in  astronomy,   are   l)i*  DodH<l| 
planets;   or  the  two  poinu  in  wbicktki« 
IS  intersected  by  the  orbits  of  the  i ' 
particularly  tliat  of  the  roooo; 
angles  of  5"  18'.      One  of  these 
northward,   the  moon  beginning 
north  latitude,  and  Oie  other  i 
she  commences  south.     Thus  her  ( 
the  ecliptic  seems,  according  to  the  I 
to  make  a  figure   like   that  uf  a  i' 
belly  is  where  she  has  the  gltMest  (MM 
intersection  representing   the  head  aaA| 
which  resemblance  the  denominaliOBt 
vhese  points  abide  not  always  in  one  ] 
have  a  motion  of  their  own  in  the  i 
grade-wise  3'  II'  per  day  ;  completiad 
cle  in  eighteen  years  US  days  ;  so  datl 
can  be  but  twice   in  the  ecliptic  ii^\ 
monthly  period,  but  at  all  other  tiasal 
have  a  latitude  or  declination  ftwa  Itt  i 
About   these  points  of  intersection  i 
happen.      They   are  usually  deiMUlj 
characfrs  ^  dragon's   head,  and 
Uil. 

Dracos  Trie.    See  DnAcoJinr 
Dragos  Wort.    See  ARTtxt^'iA. 
DRAGOON',  P.O.  &  It.  I.    Kr.  *t««  _ 
poied  to  have  been  derive<l  from  dnj^*' 
cause  mounted  on  horseback  with  lij*tH  •" 
he  SGcmethe  like  a  fiery  dragon'  (I'Rto*'^ 
Meyrick's  Ancient  Armour);  orfrooB''^ 
dracunarii,  horse-soldiers  who  bof»i«^*  ' 
ensigns.    See  tlie  article.    The  »eik  i>  ** 
from  the  noun. 

Two  reglmoDU  of  tttgums  nB»n4  aa^ 
action.  ' "" 

In  politicks  T  bear  yo«*T*  namtfc. 
Directly  bent  agaiul  llic  Fraack  ■ 
Deny  lo  have  your  ft—  boHi  Iw 
DngotnM  into  a  wcodea  t\m*  ^ 

Will  the  famiahed  wntch  «ka  fa*  hw^^ 
bayooeU  be  appalled  by  your  (tbbMs  t  VW  >>^ 
is  a  relief,  and  the  only  relief  tt  appeets  lkT~^ 
afford  him,  will  he  be  dntfttmmd  IMO  mai^a'*^ 


»|I«W' 


Dracooxs  are  divided  into  bncktaM** 
cavalry  :  and  each  regiment  mlo  K«af»,  ■* 
troop  haviiiyf  a  ctpttin,  liuulntaut,  aofM^^ 
ier-m.i>trr,  two  scrjennts,  Uin« 
two  drums.  Some  retfitncsitt  Im 
'iliey  arc  very  useful   oit   any   tx\ 
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dMpBlch;  for  they  can  kMp  pic«  with 

Iryi  and  do  tlie  duty  of  infanlry  :  ihcy 

,  Kcniirally,  on  the  winn  of  llic  nrniy,  or 

Icwling  to  the  camp ;  and  (omcs 

**>*teoui;hl  to  cover  tlie  general's  quar- 

tnarch  in  front  and  rear  of  the  army. 

regimcntofdniKoons  raised  in  Kn^liind 

,  and  called  the  regiment  iif  dragoons 

lain,      (n  battles  or  attacks   thr-y 

t  sword  in  hand  ifter  the  first  fire. 

rtiM  are,  a  swoid,  firelock,  and  hsi^onut, 

h  pistols  .ire  now  generally  added. 

liGtMiMNG,  a  term  that  has  been   used 

■ti  the  horrible  persecution  and  oppres- 

lilicted  on  the  French   Protestants  under 

XIV.  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ol 

By   these  means   the    Protestants  in 

•lone  were,  in  four  or   five    days, 

of  almre  a   million  of  money.     Tlicir 

«t>oms  were  turned  into  stables ;  and  the 

of  the  houses  where  the   military  were 

d  were  treated  with  every  possible    in- 

aixl  cruelty,   without  intermission.     At 

ItMC,  •  town  near  Montaiiban,  they  hung 

Farin,   a   Protestant   citizen   of   that 

by  hi*  arm-pits,  and  tnnnenlcd  him   a 

Itight,   by  pinching   and  tearing  off  his 

lb  pincers.    Ttiey  made  a  great  fire  round 

'  about  twelve  years  old,  who,  with  hands 

lifted    u[i  to  heaven,  cried  out,  '  My 

Ap  me  ;■     And  when  they  found  the  youth 

d  lo  die  rather  than  renounce  his  religion, 

khoJ  him  from  the  fire  just  as  he  was 

point  uf  being  burnt.     In  several  places 

■lers  applied   re<l-hnt  irons  to  the  hands 

(   of  men   nn<\  bretuts  of  women.     At 

they  hunir  up  several  naked  woman  by 

lUiJ    uthers   by   their  arm-pits,  and 

lliem    to    public   view.      They 

^         mothers  that  gave  suck,  und  let 

'king    infants   lie  languishing   in    their 

Kver^l  days  and  nights,  crying,  moum- 

1  gasping   for   life.     Some   they  bound 

great  fire,  and,  being  half  roasted,  let 

Amidst  a  thousand  hideous  cncs  and 

its,  they  hung  up  men  irnd  women  on 

in  chimneys  by   the  hair,  and   feet,  and 

He<l  iliem  witli  wisps  of  wet  hay.     Some 

td  under  the  arms  with  ropes,  and  plungetl 

Fin  aixl  again  into  well)  :  but  we  cannot 
in   these   shocking  details.     If  any  to 

I  these  barbarities  endeavoured  to  save 
lives  by  flight,  they  punned  them  into  the 
MmI  woods,  where  they  were  hunted  down 
HM  beuts,  and    prohibited    at  the  same 

■»■  iinu  the  kin;;dom,  upon  pain   of 

k"  fit  clTccls. 

NAN,   a    town  of    France,    the 

of  tlie  department   of  the  \'ar,  Provence, 

in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Pis. 

•  of  Freiijs  hod   formerly   a  palace 

town  It  the  seat  of  the  courts  ofpro- 

Jttitice,  and  has  a  public  library      There 

I  trade,  and   the   inanubcliircs  are  coarse 

•rap,  oil,  and  •iit;.ir  of  lead,  the  two  last 

aatdt  m    considerable   quantities.      Tlie 

niatd  on  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 

II  icmatiable  for  its  strength.  Tlie  general 
Is  b«  no  means  roniiderablc.     Population 

«_  Vll. 


alioiit  .'iOOO.  Thirty-live  miles  north-cast  of 
Toulon. 

DRAIN,  0.0.  St  M.  J.)       Fr.    Jrainer;  Tout, 
OnAis'AOr..  i  Irancr,   part,  of  verb 

drygan.  Sax.  lo  etpel ;  and  therefore  lo  dry^ 
according  to  Mr.  Tooke ;  or  from  dnlinigtan,  lo 
slrjin,  says  Mr.  Todd.  To  draw  off;  to  empty 
of  a  fluid  gradually;  to  make  dry:  as  a  sub- 
stantive, it  means  the  channel,  or  course  of  tlie 
water  or  fluid  taken  ofl".  Drainage  is  the  act  or 
system  of  draining. 

Thr  fountuiu  dram  the  watsr  bmn  (lir  pound  sil  • 
Iscent,  and  leave  but  satBcient  moisture  lo  Lrteil  mou. 

In  Umca  of  dearth  it  drained  much  coin  of  lite 
kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with  com  from  foreign  {tart^. 

Id.  to  Villirti. 
Sinking  waters,  the  tirm  laud  iodraiu. 
Filled  the  capacious  deep,  and  formed  the  main 

Hoicamntum. 
The  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  ahall  i<>aifi. 

Drydtm. 
While  cruel  Neru  only  draiiu 
The  mnrlal  Spaniard's  cbbiuK  veins, 
By  study  worn,  and  slack  with  age, 
^     How  dull,  how  thotightlesA  il  his  rage  !       Prinr, 
Had  the  world  lasted  from  all  eternity,  the$4i  conieu 
inuAt  have  been  drained  of  all  their  fluids.       Ch*j/ne^ 

When  wine  is  to  tc  bottled  waah  your  boulea,  but 
do  not  drain  them.      Svift'i  Direetiont  to  titf  Butler. 

Wliiitt  a  forei^-n  war  devoured  oar  ftlreogth,  and 
drained  our  trcasur'.^^  luKury  aod  cxpcnces  iucrrasrd 
at  home.  Atlerburi), 

That  boy  was  bleil. 
Whose  infant  lips  have  draintd  a  mother's  breast. 

Coy. 
By  oppression'!  wnes  and  pains ! 
Tty  your  aons  in  «crvile  chains  ! 
Wc  will  drciin  oor  dearest  vcioa. 

But  they  shall  be — ibal)  be  free  '      Bwrm. 
Strike  up  the  dance,  the  cava  bowl  fill  hif;h. 
Dram  every  drop  ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 

Dyrtm. 
In  cases  which  arise  from  springs,  as  welt  as  tliosu 
which  are  produced  by  the  stagnation  of  surface  water, 
it  will  frequently  be  necessary,  in  order  to  rlTcct  their 
drainage,  to  have  one  or  more  deep  often  cntv,  ltrttii|;ht 
up  in  a  proper  direction  from  the  lowest  point  at  which 
the  water  can  bo  discharged.  />r.  A.  Ueei. 

UILAIN.S,  in  the  fen  countries,  are  certain 
large  cuts  or  ditches  of  twenty  or  thirty,  nay 
sometimes  forty  feet  wide^  carried  tlirough  the 
marshy  ground  lo  some  river  or  other  place, 
capable  of  dischargiii^;  the  water  out  of  the  fen 
lantis.  To  clear  wet  and  boggy  lands  of  their 
superfluous  moisture,  is  an  art  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  to  the  agriculture,  but  to 
the  health  of  a  omntry ;  yet  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  principles  of  this  art  became  well 
understood,  and  opened  the  way  for  many  im- 
provements. Ur.  James  Anderson  of  tdia- 
nurgh,  in  his  Fjsays  on  Agriculture,  seems  lo 
have  been  the  first  who  treated  tlie  subject  sri- 
entifically  ;  hut  bcl'oie  quoting  his  ingenious 
introductory  observations,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  land  'iccomes  charged  with  moistnre  fron 
two  causes:  1.  From  water  collected  in  the 
higher  grounds, and  filitating  among  tliedilfcrent 
betls  of  gravel  and  other  porous  materials^ 
forming  springs  l>elnw,  ami  flouing  over  \\<t 
surtacc,  or  stagnating  undcinratli  it.  3.  Ftuut 
•i  U 
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rain  or  water  lodging  and  becoming  stagnant  on 
tlie  surface,  from  llic  clayey  or  impervious  nature 
of  the  isoil  or  superior  stratum.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  cause  of  liogs,  swamps,  and  morasses, 
and  is  the  most  difficult  to  remedy.  Or.  Ander- 
son says,  '  springs  are  formed  in  llie  bowels  of 
the  earth,  by  water  percolating  through  the 
upper  strata  where  that  is  of  a  porous  texture, 
winch  conliimts  to  descend  downwards  till  it 
meets  with  a  stratum  of  clay  that  intercepts  it  in 
its  course ;  wlic-ri',  being  collected  in  considerable 
quantities,  it  is  foiced  to  seek  a  passage  through 
the  porous  strata  of  s.iiid,  gravel,  or  rock,  that 
may  be  aliove  the  cluy,  folluwint;  the  course  of 
these  stmia  till  lliey  approach  tlie  surDice  of  the 
earth,  or  are  int.'rrupled  by  any  obstacle  which 
occasions  the  water  to  rue  upwards,  forming 
springs,  bogs,  and  the  ntliei  phenomena  of  this 
nature  ;  which,  being  variously  diversified  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  produce  that  variety  of 
appearance  in  this  respect  that  we  often  meet 
with.  This  being  llio  cise,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  that  an  abundant  spring  need  never  be 
expecteil  in  any  country  that  is  covered  to  a 
gre.it  depth  with  sand,  without  any  stratum  of 
cluy  to  force  it  upwards,  as  is  t!ie  case  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  immeasurable 
plains  of  Libya :  iicitlirr  are  we  to  expect 
abundant  5|irini.s  in  any  soil  that  consists  of  a 
uniform  bt-d  of  clay  from  the  Buiface  to  a  great 
depth  ;  for  il  must  always  be  in  some  porous 
str.ilum  that  the  w.iti-r  flows  in  abundance ;  and 
it  can  bo  made  to  tlow  lioiiioulally  in  that,  only 
when  il  is  supported  by  »  kiratum  of  clay,  or 
other  subsiuiice  that  is  erpially  impermeable  by 
water.  Ib'iice  (lie  lat.onale  of  that  rule  so  uni- 
versidly  csl.ililislieil  in  digging  for  wells,  that  if 
you  begin  with  saii<l,gravLl,&c.  you  need  seldom 
hope  to  find  water  till  you  come  to  clay;  and,  if 
you  lii'gin  wiili  clay,  yua  can  hope  for  none  in 
ttbundnnce  till  yon  icach  to  sand,  gravel,  or  rock. 
It  IS  necessary  that  the  farmer  shi.uld  attend  to 
this  process  ol  tiainrc  willi  care,  as  his  success 
in  draining  bog.i,  and  every  species  of  damp  and 
ipouiing  groiid,  will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  this, — bisncutc- 
ncss  in  perceiving  in  every  case  llie  variations 
that  may  be  occasioned  by  particular  circum- 
staiici-s — and  his  skill  in  tarying  the  plan  of  his 
operations  according  to  these.  As  the  variety  of 
cases  that  may -occur  in  tbis  respect  is  very  great, 
it  would  lie  a  very  tedious  task  to  enumerata  the 
whole,  and  describe  the  particular  method  of 
treating  each;  1  shall  iherefnrn  content  myself 
with  cnumeratuirr  a  lew  particular  cases,  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  principles  aliove  established 
may  be  applied  to  practice.' 

Let  tig.  1.  Plate  Doosand  DaAiNsrepresent  a 
perpendicular  section  of  a  jiart  of  the  earth,  in 
winch  A  H  IS  the  surfjcc  of  the  ground,  beneath 
which  are  several  strata  of  porous  substances, 
whi'-h  allow  the  water  to  sink  tl. rough  tliem  till 
it  reaches  the  line  C  D,  that  is  supposed  to  re- 
present  the  upper  surface  of  a  solid  bed  of  clay  ; 
above  which  lies  a  strutuni  of  rock,  sand,  or 
gravel.  In  this  case,  it  is  plain,  that  when  the 
wilier  reaches  the  bed  of  clay,  ami  can  sink  no 
f.ii(lier.  It  miisl  be  there  accumulated  into  a 
body ;  and  seeking  for  its«lf  a   passage,  it  flows 


along  the  surface  of  tb«  clay,  aoMntiiti 

gravel,  from  U  tuwanls  C  :  till  at  Lot  « 

forth,  at  the  opening  A,  a  spring  i>i  [wrt 

If  the  quantity  of  water  tlial  i>  accuntl^ 

tween  1)  and  C  is  not  very  ooosidcTalilr,  i 

stratum  of  clay  appnoaches  near  ll«  tvba 

that  case,  the  whole  of  it  will  issur  by  iW«; 

at  A,  and  the  ground  will  remain  dry  bod 

and  bflow  it.     Rut   if  ilie  quuiiiitv  vf  n 

so  great,  as  to  raise  it  to    a   cousufcndr  | 

in  the  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  if  thai 

of  sand  is  not  discontinued  bdbtt  it 

surface  of  the  ground,  the  water,  in  cls 

would  not  only  isitue  at  A,  but  wnulil  li 

ooze  out  in  small  streams  tlirough  ner^  i 

the  ground  between  A  and  a  ;  fomuK  > 

patch  of  wet,  sandy,  or  gravelly  Eroimlt{ 

side  of  a  declivity,  which  every  attroUM 

must  have  frequently  met  witli.    ToHiai 

of  ground  in  this  siiuati'>  i>l 

unprofitable  task  that  a   i  q^ 

not  only  because   it  is  dnmiMt  i.j  ca 

also   because   the  sod   tiiat   b  Ka<iN4 

very  little  value.      However,  it   it 

patches  of  this  kind  are  seblom  of 

although  they  sometimes  run  alon(( 

the  declivity  in  a  horiiontal   directM 

length.     The  only  eflectual  melboi 

this  kind  of  ground,  is  to  open  a 

up  as  the  highest  of  the  springs  ala, 

be  of  such  a  depth    as    not    only 

through  the  whole  tied  of  sand  oc 

to  sink  so  far  into  tl;  :  ly  b«lo« 

a  canal  therein  s>.  ,:-x  to 

carry  ofl"  die  wholu  ui   uik  ^^  , 

is  represented  by  the  dotted 

the  expense  of  m.ikiug  a  diti 

as  this  would  suppoif-,  and  « 

•vnrds  in  repair,  is  very  t"'!' 

:ases  that  this  mode  ol 

viseable  ;  and  never,  unl. 

happens  to  be  so  small,  us  lin, 

lost  for  little  depth,  as  would  ^ 

here  if  the  surface  had  extended  lu 

of  the  dotted  line  ad.     Ilui  an  pi 

stratum  of  clay,  after    ' 

surface  at  A,  conlimuil  i 

below  ground:  and  that 

it  was  of  a  sandy  or    - 

allow  tlic  water  to  fienei 

posing  the  quantity  of  v 

to  C  was  but    very   iik  ...  . 

rising  out  at  the  sprini;  A,  it 

along  the  surface  of  the  cla> 

earth  that  forms  the  soil,  unas'i 

drenched  with  water,  and  of  i 

it  of   very   little  value.      \\<: 

this  cause,  is  usually  uf  miicl; 

the  former  ;  and.  as  it  a! 

ought  not  to  be  one  moi 

of  a  very  modctatpilpjiii  .  ;, 

through  a  patt  ot  0-     i;  i-in;, 

sculcd  by  tlip  dottcii  hn.  -    ■ 

and  carry  olf  the  whob  ■ 

the  field  lis  dry  as  i-ouM  • 

fore,  of  very  great  con 

artunit'-ly  tii  di«lingui>!i 

so  nearly  qllied  to  each  uUier  i  ■■ 

as  this  can  be  easiest  done  hy 
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lieh  ground  of  iliis  kinil  ouglit  lo  pro- 
Slilf  Willi  .1  *ei  n(  horiiit!  iions,  which  he 
lewiM-  find  use  fur  on  oMicr  occasions.  1 
\ufrf  <>nu<ncni<e  a  cf^'''^  variety  of  m»ns 
miy^ti  he  rpducnl  lu  the  mine  head  with 
•going :  but  as  aiiy  attentive  reader  may, 
Mlbubeen  Bid.hr  able  easily  todistinguish 
1  fhall  only  m  ceoeral  ohserve,  that  every 
t  *oft  und  |>orou<  texture,  that  lie<  upon  n 

bArd  cUy,  whuterer  its  sllunlion  in  oilier 
liaay  be,  will  in  some  measure  be  suhject 
JMBMe.  And,  if  it  is  upon  a  declivity  of 
■idtfible length,  the  undermost  partsol  the 
rill  be  nuch  damaged  by  it,  unless  ditches 
Dwo  up  across  the  declivity,  iit  proper  dis- 
from  one  another,  to  interi^pt  the  water  iu 
•cent.  It  may  not  likewise  be  improper 
>  observe,  that  in  ca^ci  of  this  nature,  unless 

tbe  soil  IS  of  a  very  creat  depth,  the  ma- 
irill   always  be  increased,  by    raisint;  the 

to  a  considerable  height;  as  will  appear 
it  by  eiaminini;  hg.  i :  in  which  the  line 
cpreteiits  the  surface  of  a  field  of  this 
:,  and  C  D  the  surfacu  of  the  tied  of  clay. 
tf  (bis  field  were  raised  into  hii^  ridges, 
r  f  F,  «o  that  the  furrows  F.  E  E  descended 
the  surface  of  the  clav,  it  is  plain,  that  all 
Urr  tliat  should  sink  through  the  middle  of 
l^e,  would  run  alon?  (he  surface  of  the  clay 

8^  to  the  sides  of  the  ridge  LI.I.LI.l., 
Mild  thus  be  kepi  continually  soaked 
er.  Whereas,  if  the  ground  had  boen 
rrel,  as  in  llie  part  of  ilip  field  from  G  to 
Ui  open  furrows  H,  at  mwletale  diilances 
M<-h  other,  the  >vater  would  immediately 

0  the  clay,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  fur- 
lo  as  lo  damage  Ihc  soil  far  less  than  when 
dgvs  are  high.  If  the  soil  is  <n  thin  as  that 
Imirh  can  always  Iniicli  the  clay,  the  ridges 

1  to  be  made  narrow  and  quite  flat,  as  from 
H  :  but  if  lliere  is  a  IIiiIr  greater  depth  of 
then  it  ought  to  be  raised  into  ridges  of  a 
rate  hei-.<hl,  as  from  II  to  H,  sn  ns  In  allow 
Ottum  of  Ihc  furrow  to  rea''h  ihe  clay  ;  but 

Ehis  necessary  where  ihe  soil  is  of  any 
Ic  depth,  i  have  seen  some  iiiduslri- 
t,  who,  having  ground  in  this  situation, 
been  at  the  very  great  expense  of  making 
tred  drain  in  each  furrow.  liul,  had  they 
y  understood  the  nature  of  the  disease,  they 
would  have  thought  of  applying  such  a 
ly  ;  a*  must  appear  evident  at  fi^^t  sight  lo 
*»bo  enamine  the  fi'^ure.  The  success  was 
Oir^hl  be  Kt[>ccted  from  such  a  fnnlish  un- 
kuig.  'I'liese  observations,  it  is  hoped,  will 
tScient  as  to  lli«  maiinrr  i<f  treiiiiig  wet, 
,  or  pornns  s<iils.  I  now  proced  In  take 
kjd  such  as  arc  of  a  stiff,  clayey  miture, 
i|BK  oflen  very  different  in  apjiearance, 
Mqtiire  a  differeni  iruatnieni  from  lh»s«. 
pose  thai  Cm  fig.  3)  Ihc  stnitum  of  nnd 
"vel  nc  should  be  discontinued,  as 
k  and  that  the  stralum  above  it  should 
*  •  cohercnl  clayey  nature.  In  this  case, 
iraler  tlial  flowed  towards  E,  being  there 
in  on  every  side,  and  being  accumu- 
Uxie  ia  K'eat  quantities,  it  must  at  length 
•  pMMCe  for  Itself  ia  some  way ;  and 
ia%  ttrongly  upon  the  upper  surface,  if  any 


one  part  is  wenker  than  the  re»t,  it  there  would 
burst  forth  :iiiil  fonn  a  spring  (.is  suppose  at  t\). 
Hut  if  the  lexlnre  of  every  part  of  this  simluiit 
were  equally  strong,  the  water  wouhl   «qu<'c/f 
through  many  sm^ill  crannies,   and   would   o07.« 
out  in  numberless  pl.iccs,  as  between  A  and  I', 
50  as  lo  occ.iiior?  that  kind   of  wetness  lh.it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  spouting  clayey  soil. 
The  cure,  in    this   case,   is   much    more  easily 
eflecled  than  in  any  of  the  former;   for  if  a  diUli 
of  a  considerable  size  is  opened,  as  at  A,  towardi 
the  lowermost  side  of  the  spouting  ground,  so 
deep  as  lo  penetrate  through  the  upper  stratum 
of  clay,  and  reach  lo  the  gravel,  the  water  will 
rise  up  through  it  at  first  with  very  great  vio- 
lence, which  will  gradually  decrease  as  the  pres- 
sure from  the  water  behind  is  diminished ;   and 
when  the  whole  of  the  water  accumulated  in  this 
subterraneous  reservoir  has  run  olT,  there  beinjj 
no  longer  any  pressure  upon  the  clay  above  it, 
the  whole  soon  becomes  as  dry  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  continues  so  ever  afterward.*,  if  the 
ditch  is  always  kepi  open.    This  I  speak  from 
experience,  having  rendered  some  fields  of  this 
kind  ihat  were  very  wet,  quite  dry  by  ihis  me- 
thod of  treating  them.     It  will  hardly  he  neces- 
sary for  me  here  to  put  the  farmer  upon  hi* 
guard,  lo  be  particularly  careful  in  his  ohsetvK- 
lions,  that  he  m.iy  distinguish  between  the  wet- 
ness that  is  produced  from  this  cnuse,  and  that 
which    proceeds    from   the    cause    before   loon- 
tioned  ;  because  the  treatment  that  would  cure 
the  one  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  ihe  otiicr. 
The  attentive  observer  likewise  will  readily  per- 
ceive, that  if  any  field  Ihat  is  wet  from  tills  cause  , 
admits  of  l>eing  ploughed,   it  will  be   in  equal 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  being  raised  into  high  , 
ridges,    with   ihe   other   kind,  of  damp   groiirul  , 
before  mentioned.     For,  as  the  depth  of  carili 
above    the   reservoir  would    be   smaller  in   the 
deep  furrows  tlian  any  where  else,  there  would, 
of  consequence,  be  less  resistance  to  the  water  ini 
that  place,  so  that  it  would  arise  tliere  in  greater  ' 
abundance.   And  if,  in  this  case,  a  farmer  should 
dig  a  drain  in  each  furrow,  as  a  considerable  j 
quantity  of  water  would  rise  into  tlicin,  in  some] 
cases  ihe  ground  might  he  improved,  or  even  ouiie  j 
drained  thereby,  especially  if  they  should  liave  1 
accidentally  reached  Ihc  gravel  in  any  one  place; 
although  at  an  expense  much  greater  than  was 
necessary.    I  lake  notice  of  this  ciicuiuslance,  in 
some   measure   to   prevent   the  prejiidlne,   ih.ilj 
some    inallcntivc     observers    might    cnicrtain 
against  what  was  said  before  of  this  method  oC 
draining,   from    their   having   accidemally  seonJ 
some  fields  that  may  not  have  been  belterou  by  il.'j 

'  Bogs,'  continues   the  doctor,    '  arc   only 
variety    of   this    last-mentioned    kind    of   wet! 
ground;  and  therefore  uughl,  in  guneral,  lo  Imj 
drained  after  the  same  manner  with  tlieui.    (^'layj 
is  a  substance  that  strongly  resists  tiic  cnlrancai 
of  water  into  it:  but  when  il  is  long  drenched , 
with  II,  il  it,  in  process  of  lime,  iu  some  mea- 
sure, dissolved  thereby,  loses  its  original  firm- 
ness of  texture  and  eonsislence,  and   Ix-oome 
a  sort  of  semi-fluid  mats,  which  is  callnl  ii  l>og|J 
and  IIS  these  are  sometimes  coverdl  with  a  struni(J 
scurf  of  a   particular  kiml  of  gr.tti,  with  vcryl 
inallcsl  roots,  which  is  strooij  ciiou;h  In  h«>a/  » 
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small  weiglit  without  brcakini:,  altlioiich  it  yields 
vory  mucli,  it  is  in  these  circunislances  called  a 
swaggle.  But,  whatever  he  the  nature  of  the 
liojt,  it  is  invariably  occasioned  by  water  being 
forced  up  through  a  bed  of  clay,  as  just  now  de- 
scribed, Diid  dissolving  or  softening,  if  you  will, 
a  part  tliereof:  I  say  only  a  part;  because 
whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  bog  or 
swaggle,  it  generally  hun  a  partition  of  solid 
clay  between  it  and  the  reservoir  of  water  under 
it,  from  whence  it  originally  proceeds  :  for  if  tliis 
were  not  the  case,  and  the  quantity  of  water  were 
considerable,  it  would  meet  with  no  auflicienl  re- 
sistance from  the  bog,  and  would  issue  through 
it  with  violence,  and  carry  ihe  whole  semi-fluid 
mass  along  witl>  it.  But  this  would  more  inevi- 
tably be  the  case  if  there  was  a  crust  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bog,  and  if  that  crust  should  ever 
be  broken,  especially  if  the  quantity  of  water 
under  it  were  very  considerable :  and  as  it  is 
probable,  that  in  many  cases  of  this  sort,  the 
water  slowly  dissolves  more  and  more  of  lliis 
under  crust,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  in  tlie 
revolution  of  many  ages  a  great  many  eruptions 
of  this  kind  may  have  happened,  thougn  not 
deemed  of  sulTicicnt  importance  to  have  the  his- 
tory of  them  trausinilted  to  posterity.  Of  this 
kind,  although  formed  of  a  different  substance,  I 
consider  the  How  of  the  S<'iway  moss,  in  Nor- 
tliumberland,  to  have  been ;  which,  upon  the 
16th  of  November,  1771,  burst  in  former  boun- 
daries, and  poured  forth  a  prodigiotis  stream  of 
semi-fluid  m.itter,  which  in  a  short  time  covered 
several  liumtred  acres  of  very  fine  arable  ground. 
Nor  will  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  moss,  who  knows  its  resemblance  to 
clay,  in  its  quality  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
water,  and  its  very  easy  diffusibility  therein,  be 
surprised  at  this;  ^,  from  all  these  properties,  it 
is  much  better  a<lapted  for  forming  an  extensive 
liog,  and  therefore  in  greater  danger  of  producing 
an  extensive  devastation  by  an  eruption  of  the 
water  into  it,  than  those  that  are  formed  of  any 
kind  of  cliiy  whatever.  If  the  bog  or  swampy 
ground  is  upon  a  declivity,  the  ditch  ought  to  be 
carried  across  llie  field  about  the  place  where 
the  Vjwest  springs  arise.  But  if  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  level,  oi  nearly  so,  as  between  A 
and  B,  tig.  4,  and  the  springs  break  out  in  seve- 
ral places,  </  ?  V '/  ?i  '"  3S  to  form  soU  quagmires, 
interspersrd  through  the  whole  of  the  field,  it 
will  be  of  little  cons<H|uence  in  what  part  Uic 
drain  is  0(>ened  ;  for  if  it  be  dug  up  so  deep  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  rise  in  it  with  freedom,  it  will 
issue  through  that  ojiening,  and  the  field  will  be 
left  perfectly  dry.  But  as  it  may  fretjuently 
happen  that  tlie  sir.itum  of  gravel  should  be  at  a 
considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  as  it  may  be  sometimes  even  below 
tlie  level  of  llie  plaie  into  which  the  dram  must 
be  emptied,  it  might  soniethnes  be  extremely 
diSicult  to  make  a  ditch  so  deep  as  to  reach 
the  bed  of  sand  or  gravel.  But  it  is  lucky 
for  us  that  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
tne  present  case;  as  a  drain  of  two  or  three 
feet  di-ep,  as  at  I),  will  be  equally  effectual 
Willi  one  that  should  go  to  the  gravel.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  hii  case,  is  to  tiiik  pits  V  in  the 
course  uf  the  Jraiii,  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
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one  another,  which  go  so  deep  Mill 
gravel ;  for,  ns  the  water  there  nak  ^4 
resiskince,  it  readily  flows  out  alllMifK 
and  is  earned  off  hy  the  drain  wittiMttMf 
up  through  the  earth ;  '>o  that  tlit  ptiti  I 
entirely  dry  ever  after.  I  liave  Umat) 
several  fields  in  this  way  ;  nnd,islltti»pM 
found  the  appearance  pretty  mndiilitt,  I 
for  the  information  of  the  ineipmaiMt  ii 
give  a  short  account  of  them.  If  yMiU 
make  your  pit  in  oneol  ■'■- — "■:':i:g| 
where  the  water  is  foun!  lai 

will  meet  with  very  grtui ..liinl 

for,  as  the  substance  of  which  it  i* 
it  will  always  flow  into  the  hole  u 
it;  on  which  account  I  would  aili 
tempt  to  make  the  pit  in  the  v 
near  it  in  the  solid  earth  as  you  rani 
However,  if  it  is  pretty  firm,  ami  of  sop 
tent,  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  nAti 
tlie  soft  bog  at  the  dnest  time  of  the  «w. 
have  sometimes  practised,  which  pii  at 
portunily  of  observing  the  nature  of  ih 
more  perfectly  than  I  otlierwise  sliixiU  \t 
In  the  trials  of  this  kind  that  I  hinai 
soft  quaggy  ground  has  seldom  ben  l(* 
or  four  feet  deep,  below  which  I  km 
found  a  stratum  of  hard  tough  clay  mal 
with  stone  ;  and  so  firm,  that  nothinj  bt 
lock  or  pick-axe  could  penetrate  it;  IM 
is  comparatively  so  much  drier  than  lb 
above  it,  an  inexperienced  operalM  il 
to  imagine  that  this  is  the  boltoo  tta 
search  of.  In  digging  through  this  Mn 
will  frequently  meet  with  small  spriii 
out  in  all  directions ;  some  of  tbrn  ( 
fill  the  tube  of  a  small  quill,  and  oihn' 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  but,  • 
garding  these,  you  must  continue  to  ilil 
out  intermission,  till  you  come  to  the  i 
of  the  reservoir,  if  I  may  5«>  call  it,  ll 
tained  in  the  rock,  gravel,  or  sand ;  i 
will  generally  find  from  two  In  four 
the  bottom  of  the  swaggle,  aii<l  wliid 
be  innodanger  of  mistaking  when  yovi 
for,  if  there  has  been  no  0|>ening  m,iil( 
in  the  field,  iis  soon  as  you  break  tit 
mediately  nhnvc  the  gravel  or  rork, 
bursts  furih  like  n  torrent;  and.  on  i 
sions,  rises  like  a  jet  d'eau  to  a  consider 
above  the  Imttom  of  the  ditch  ;  ami  n 
flow  ofl  with  ureat  im|ietuusity  fnr  ■ 
till  the  pent  up  water  being  draiiH 
violent  boiling  up  l>«gins  to  stibtwl 
strength  of  the  current  to  abau-;  and. 
time,  it  flows  gently  out  like  anv  ordin 
— allowing  it  to  remain  in  ll 
earth  liegiiis  to  subside,  aii'i 
firmer  and  firmer  every  day ;  su  ibai,i 
of  a  few  months,  those  liog»  which  M 
so  soft  as  hardly  to  sup|>ort  the  wei(^ 
dog,  become  so  firm,  that  oxen  and 
tread  upon  them  wiilioui  any  dani^w 
at  the  very  wettest  season  of  ibt  j« 
had  a  held  of  this  nature,  that,  bj  I 
one  such  pit  us  I  have  now  describ* 
It,  was  entirely  <V;iincd  to  Ihe  doMM 
UK)  yards  around  it  in  every  diirctM 
il  is  |K»3itile  lliat  the  ttrutum 
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nlcmipted,  it  will 
iheni  etpediriit  to  make  seviral  of  these 
ptit  6elil  IS  of  (rreal  extent;  always  car- 
p  drain   rorward  tlirough  the  lowermost 
pie  Belli,  or  as  near  the  quag  as  you  con- 
can;  and  sinkini;  a  pit  wherever  you 
I  it  will  lie  most  necessary.    Hut,  iC  the 
r  gravel  is  not  iiiternipted,  there  will  be 
at  burst  of  water  at  opening  any  of  these 
first,  as  I  hare  frequently  experienced. 


vhen  the  < 


weather  of  summer  sets  in,  the 
moisture  i«  dimmished,  and  tlie  surface  beconiei 
hard  ;  and  it  is  rent  into  many  lar^u  i^aps  which 
allow  fr<!e  admission  to  the  sun  and  air,  so  as  tu 
scorch  up  almost  every  plant  that  is  sowetl  iipi:iii 
it;  and,  as  these  »oils  are  usually  in  themselves 
naturally  fertile  when  drained,  it  were  to  tji- 
wished  that  some  method  could  bo  discovereil, 
that  would  be  less  expensive  than  what  is  usually 
liractised  with  regard  to  some  soils  of  this  kind 


these  wells  from  closing  up  after  they     in  Kssex;  where  they  make  covered  draius  of  two 


it  is  always  expedient  to  hll  tliem  up 

ill  stones  immediately   after   they   are 

^hich  ought  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the 

!  of  the  drain.     I   have  often   imagined, 

expensu  of  digging  these  pits  might  be 


feet  and  a  half  deep,  running  diagonally  t)ut>ugh 
the  whole  field,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet 
from  each  other.' 

In  tlie  Georgical   Essays,  T.  B.  Raylcy,  Ksq. 
of  Hope,  near  Manchester,  gives  the  following 


tf  Itoring  a  hole  through  this  solid  stratum    directions  for  making    covered  drains: — '  First 


n«ith  a  large  wimble  made  on  purpose ; 
I  I  never  experienced  this,  I  cannot  say 
t  oi  not  it  would  answer  the  desired  end 
i  If  the  whole  held  that  is  tn  be  drained 
I  of  one  extensive  bog,  it  will  require  a 
Be  before  the  whole  work  can  be  entirely 
I,  as  it  will  be 'impossible  to  open  a  drain 
B  It  till  one  part  of  it  is  first  drained,  and 
les  solid  ground.  In  a  situation  of  this 
|be  undertaker,  after  having  opened  a  drain 
tty  liie  water  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Bst  approach  as  near  to  the  swampy  ground 
Can,  and  there  make  his  first  pit;  which 


make  the  mam  drains  down  the  slope  or  fM  of 
the  field.  When  the  laud  is  very  wet,  or  has  not 
much  fall,  there  should,  in  general,  be  two  of 
these  to  a  statute  acre ;  for  the  shorter  the  narrow 
drains  are,  the  less  liable  they  will  be  to  uct'i- 
dcnts.  The  width  of  the  trench  for  tlie  main 
drains  should  be  thirty  inches  at  top,  but  the 
width  at  the  'xittnm  must  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  and  sir*?  of  the  materials  intended  to  be 
used.  If  the  itrnin  is  to  be  made  of  bricks  ten 
inches  long,  Utiee  inches  thick,  and  four  inches 
ill  breadth,  then  the  bottom  of  tiic  drain  must 
be   twelve    inches ;    but  if    the   common    sale 


iin  off  tlie  water  from  the  nearest  parts  of    bricks  are  used,  then  the  bottom  must  be  projior 


f.  ^\  hen  this  has  continued  open  for  some 
Ind  that  |>art  of  the  bog  has  become  so 
•  to  admit  of  being  worked,  let  him  con- 
be  ditch  OS  far  forward  through  it  as  the 
tn  it  is  in  will  admit  of,  and  there  sink 
I  pit,  and  proceed  gradually  fonvard  in  the 
Mnner ;  making  cross  cuts  where  necessary, 
I  whole  be  finished.  In  this  manner,  may 
p  or  track  of  spouting  ground  of  this  na- 
>e  rendered  dry  at  a  very  inconsiderable 
B :  and,  OS  there  can  be  no  other  method 
liiing  ground  of  this  sort  efTectually,  I  re- 
tiid  the  study  of  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
It  (anaet  who  may  have  occasion  for  it. 
n  first  be  extremely  cautious  in  examining 
I  citcumftances  of  his  particular  fields,  that 
ly  be  certain  which  of  the  classes  above 
mted  It  may  be  ranked  with;  and,  when 
lerfcctly  sure  of  that,  he  may  proceed  with- 
ir,  being  morally  certain  of  success.  There 
tT«r,  one  kind  of  damp  ground  not  yet 
larly   specified,    that   1    have  purposely 


tionably  contracted.  In  both  cases  there  must 
be  an  inleniticc  of  one  inch  between  the  bottom 
brick  and  the  sides  of  the  trench,  and  the  vacuity 
must  be  filled  up  with  straw,  rushes,  or  loose 
mould.  For  the  purpose  of  making  these  drains 
I  order  my  bricks  to  be  moulded  ten  inches  long, 
four  broad,  and  three  tliick,  which  dimension* 
always  make   the   best  drdins.     Tlie   method  I 

fiursue  in  constructing  my  main  drains  is  as  fol 
ows :  when  the  ground  is  soft  and  spongy,  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  is  laid  with  bricks  placed 
across.  On  tliese,  on  each  side,  two  bricks  are 
laid  flat,  one  upon  the  other,  forming  a  drain  sit 
inches  high  and  four  broad,  which  is  covered 
with  bricks  laid  flat.  When  the  bottom  of  tlie 
trench  is  found  to  lie  a  firm  and  solid  liudy,  as 
clay,  or  marie,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  does  nut 
then  require  being  laid  with  bricks.  Id  Ihatcase 
the  sides  are  formed  by  placing  one  brick  edge 
ways,  instead  of  two  hid  Hat.  This  latter  method 
is  much  cheaper,  and  in  such  land  equally  dur- 
able with  the  other.     When  stones  are  used  in- 


I  taking  notice  of  nil  this  time,  as  i  have    stead  of  bricks,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  should 


t^kii  any  opportunity  of  examining  parti 

into  the  nature  of  it,  nor  of  ascertaining, 

'rience,  what  is  the  most  proiier  method 

■■I  it.     The  soil  I  have  now  particularly 

^|E^  I'oiuists  of  a  deep  strong  clay  that 

^Wynry  its  nature  even  on  the  surface,  but 

M  manures  may  have  rendered  it  more 

'  tctider;  the  color  usually  inclines  to 

sit,  and,  tot  the  most  part,  it  is  situated 

akie  of  some  declivity.    This  beil  of 

to  a  great  depth,  without  any  varij- 

**\  a  intermixed  with  a  considerable  quan- 

■mall  ronnd  stones.     Many  soils,  of  ihe 

^'w  deacnbed,  are  apt  to  be  continually 

fall  of  water  during  the  winter  season ; 


be  about  eight  inches  in  width.  And  here  it  will 
be  proper  to  remark,  tliat,  in  all  cases,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  drains  must  l>e  sunk  four  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  narrow  ones,  even  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  fall  inin  them.  The  main 
drams  should  be  kept  open  till  the  narrow  ones 
are  begun  from  them,  after  which  Uiey  may  bo 
finished  ;  but  before  the  earth  is  rcmnied  upon 
the  stones  or  bricks,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
throw  in  straw,  rushes,  or  brush- woo<l,  to  increase 
the  free<lom  of  the  druin.  The  snull  narrow 
drains  should  lie  cut  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
ot  eighteen  foet  from  each  oiher,  and  should  full 
into  tlie  main  drain  at  very  acute  angles,  to  pre- 
vent any  stoppage.    At  the  |ioinl  where  llu'v  (all 
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ill,  aiiil  t:ii;lit  or  teu  iiiclies  nbuve  it,  tliey  should 
lie  miidi'  Hnn  willi  brick  or  stoue.  These  drains 
should  be  ei^htoen  inches  wide  at  top,  and  six- 
teen at  bottom. 'Sec  phite  Dogs  and  Dcains.  Fig. 
3,  represents  .1  field  with  drains,  laid  out  accord- 
iui;  to  Mr.  Bayley's  method.  The  black  lines 
represent  the  main  drains,  and  the  dotted  lines 
represent  the  narrow  drains  communicating  with 
ilie  former  from  all  parts  of  the  field. 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Anderson  had 
reduced  the  system  of  draining  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  Scotland,  Mr.  .Tostph  F.lkington,  of 
Princethorpe,  in  War^vickshire,  appears  to  have 
made  some  similar  discoveries  in  En^^land.  The 
priority,  indeed,  is  claimed  by  Or.  Anderson, 
out  as  each  party  has  his  merits,  and  as  the  public 
is,  doubtless,  highly  indebted  to  both,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  decide  upon  this  point.  The 
preat  object  of  Mr.  ICIkiiigton's  synlem  is  the 
draining  of  lands  rendered  wet  by  waters  con- 
fined beneath  the  surface,  and  .attempting  to  rise 
in  the  manner  of  sfiriniis.  Among  these,  bogs 
or  morasses  are  the  chief.  Having  attempted,  a 
considerable  number  of  years  ago,  to  drain  a 
piece  of  ground  of  this  kind  on  his  farm  at 
Princethorpe,  by  making  a  trench  of  five  feet 
deep,  but  wnthout  success,  he  tliooght  it  might 
be  of  use  to  know,  what  kind  of  strata  lay  under 
the  frt-iieli.  Accordinj;ly,  he  forced  an  iron  crow, 
of  about  .in  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  three  feet 
down,  and  upon  taking  it  out,  was  agreeably  sur- 
)>rised,to  find  a  great  quantity  of  water  burst  forth, 
and  run  down  the  trench.  This  led  him  to  think 
of  applying  an  auger,  an  instrument  fitter  for  the 
purpose  of  boiing,  which,  upon  trial,  he  found 
equiillcd  his  expectations;  and,  by  continuing 
llic  same  plan  with  the  auger,  he  at  last  drained 
;ill  the  wet  parts  of  his  fann,  which  were  nume- 
rous, and  had  proved  destructive  to  his  sheep, 
by  inducing  the  rot.  When  a  morass  is  to  be 
drained,  his  first  object  is  to  ascertain  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  trench  is  to  be  dug.  The  sub- 
stance of  ills  rules  for  this,  as  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Agiicullure  in  179t5,  are  these:  l.To 
obtain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  respeeting 
the  strata  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  2.  To  direct 
the  trench  so  as  to  hit  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
which  occasions  the  mischief,  and  the  particular 
spot  where  the  main  spring  lies.  3.  If  there  are 
various  buds  through  which  the  water  issues,  to 
prefer  the  stone  one  for  draining  the  whole;  and 
to  make  the  trench  from  six  to  eight  yards  from 
the  tail  of  the  bed,  where  the  rock  ends,  because 
in  limestone,  and  other  rocks,  the  tail,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  is  harder  than  any  other  part 
of  the  rock  ;  but  a  few  yards  above  it,  it  is  softer, 
and  the  water  is  more  accessible.  The  tail  of 
these  beds  may  often  be  found  jutting  out  in  a 
point.  4.  To  direct  the  trench  in  a  line  with  the 
iioliom  of  die  hill ;  as  it  makes  the  best  separa- 
tion between  the  upland  and  meadow  enclosures, 
where  the  spring  can  be  best  intercepted.  The 
trench,  however,  must  be  carried  in  or  near  the 
line  of  the  spring;  for,  if  it  diverges  to  any  dis- 
tance, all  chance  of  reaching  the  spring  by  tap- 
ping IS  over,  and  the  labor  of  digging  it  probably 
lost.  5.  To  make  a  new  trench,  rather  than  to 
to  lap  the  spring  in  any  old  brook,  or  run  of 
untcr.     6,  and  lastly,  having  linud  on  llie  line 
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of  direction,  and  marked  out  UmI 
at  the  bottom  or  lowest  level,  canpai  iWl 
gradually  up.  The  fall  of  tlw  vilB  airii 
above  a  few  inches  in  lOO  yMk  1W| 
which  must  often  be  used  for  Bpnii|,H| 
exceed  two  inches  in  diamvMr.  Mr.  Utj 
bored  a  hole  with  one,  to  th*  diptk  4 
feet,  which  threw  up  water  equal  la  ikni 
heads  in  a  minute,  and  conplitlel}  ibai 
the  neighbourhood.  In  such  ciMsiitJi^ 
rations  in  draining  are  uooecoaiy.  la 
ca.ses,  the  trench  being  unce  nuuli!,  i 
cut  off,  by  tapping,  or  otherwise,  it 
to  determine,  whellier  it  is  to  be  I 
covered.  Fig.Sservestoexemphfyg 
the  advantages  which  result  trointhed 
of  drains  indicated  by  A  B  C  D. 
of  a  hill  at  fig.  6  is  furni^hMl  mih  wHi 
carry  off  the  »vater  or  >  <  mn 

heights.     Thus  A  is  9u  I,  loaf 

at  the  top  of  the  hill,  li  ;in.l  U  4i»  af 
by  the  bed  beneath,  while  by  tb<  wl  rfl 
at  C  we  procure  a  conlinuously  fla«a(  < 
tlie  water  being  insulate<l  io  iu  puafiAi 
the  intermediate  strata. 

On  the  drainage  of  miicd  and 
the  clayey  kind,  we  have  the  W  ^ 
observations  in  Mr.  Loudon's  Yjtcn^ 
Agriculture  : — '  The  business  of  dnwninil 
he  remarks,  '  considerably  mote  leJuim  I 
'ficult  than  where  the  superficial  ibI  I 
parts  have  greater  regularity.  lomk| 
lands,  as  all  the  different  colWctiontoffl 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  btt 
the  beds  of  clay  tlut  sepanle  them, ad 
tion  becomes  so  much  increased,  or  acoa 
io  the  time  of  heavy  rains,  that  ifcnl 
quite  to  the  level  of  the  surface  «t  m 
which  they  are  surrounded  ;  whea  i 
getting  a  free  passage,  as  it  would  over 
of  a  bowl  or  dish,  overtlows  ami 
surface  of  that  bed  of  clay  in  sucbj 
to  render  it  so  perfectly  wet 
produce  becomes  not  only  attnu 
more  scanty,  but  the  soil  itself 
un|iroductive.  I'roiu  tlit*  tan 
cases,  having  no  c. -i  rutu  ' 

it  must  evidently  r^  ,.uij 

are  beds  of  tins  kmu,  m   ui>Wr 
the  water  from  each  of  tlicm.     A  i 
is  therefore   recommended   to  be 
nearest  and  lowest  part  of  tlie  field  ■ 
be  drained,  up  to  the  highest 
sand-bank  in  such  a  line  uf  di. 
sible,  to  pai4  through   some  of  tkl 
sand-beds,  and  prevent  the  labor  ( 
makiii,.'  longer  cuts  on   ihr   udc 
otherwise  be  requisite. 

W  here  the  dittetent  beds  of 
of  less  extent,  and  Ue  t 
gtdarily,  they  can  be   '■ 
manner  witli  less  cuttin;.', 
expense.     Beluw  the  layers  i 
clay  that  lie,  in  this  manner,  i 
and  nearly  parallel  to  each 
body  of  impervious  clay.   » 
water  that  ts  contained 
being  constantly  full,    i> 
iiiuisl ;  and  is  wet  seuoiva  tuos  ot  Bi4 
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i  etaes,  the  principal  untler-slra- 
I  rarely  above  four  or  five  feel  be- 
lt, a  drain  is  adviseil  lo  be  cut  to 
rou^h  llie  middle  of  the  field,  if  it 
It  frvm  i>otli  sides ;  but  if  it  decline 
(,  the  drain  must  be  made  in  that 
water  wilt  mote  readily  discharge 
:  and  unless  the  field  be  of  great 
ne  more  depreuions  or  hollows  in 
oe  drain  may  be  quite  sufficient  for 
if,by  cnnsing  the  different  beds  that 
ter,  it  must  take  it  off  from  each  of 
ncipal  difficulty  in  draining;  ground 
i,  and  which  renders  it  inipractica- 
r>io,  is  when  the  direction  of  the 
■n,  or  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  lie 
clivity  of  the  land,  so  that  oiiu  drain 
other  Krvice  than  that  of  convcy- 
watcr  after  it  has  p^is>ed  over  the 
la,  and  would  naturally  stagnate  in 
irt  of  the  field,  if  there  was  iiu  other 

Where  the  land  lies  in  this  way, 
|uently  the  case,  it  will  therefore  be 
sides  the  drain  in  the  lowest  part, 
s  cut  up  from  it  in  a  slanting  di- 
•  the  declivity,  which  by  crossing 
mt  veins,  or  narrow  strata  of  sand, 
hie  of  drawing  the  water  from  ench 
I  forming  the  drains  in  these  cases, 
ended  that,  after  laying  the  bottom 
tr  of  a  sough,  or  in  the  way  of  a 
!  filled  some  way  up  by  small  stones, 
eing  applied,  the  green  side  down- 
them  before  the  mould  is  filled  in. 
Hones  cannot  be  readily  procured, 
be  employed  in  their  place,  where 
itiful :  the  under  part  of  the  drain 
t  coupled,  with  stones,  so  as  to  form 
pastage  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
ay  sink  through  the  fagots,  and  for 
of  rendering;  ihein  mure  durable; 
water  cannot  get  freely  off,  which 
^e  case  where  there  is  not  an  open 
e  of  some  solid  iiialcrial,  it  mutt,  by 
n,  soon  dfsttoy  the  faggots,  tind 
■  drain. 

e  of  draining  relcntite  soils,  is  ina- 
ent  from  that  which  has  been  de- 
e.  ^lany  tracts  of  level  land  are 
the  ttagnalion  of  a  superabundant 
irater  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  sur- 
*,  which  does  not  rise  up  into  them 
ervoits  or  springs  below.  The  re- 
wetness  10  these  cases  may,  for  the 
e  effected  witliotil  any  very  heavy 
rom  tlie  upper  or  surface  soil,  in 
wing  constituled  of  a  loose  porous 
alenals,  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to 
eet,  which  has  a  stiff  retentive  body 
mcath  it,  any  water  tliat  may  come 
ur£tce  frum  heavy  lains,  or  other 
Jy  filtrates  and  sinks  down  through 
nches  tlie  obstructing  body  of  clay 
mt  it  from  proceeding ;  the  conse- 
Beh  is.  that  the  poious  open  soil 
Bed  and  saturated  uitli  water,  ax  tu 
lilily  fur  tlie  pur|>osc  of  producing 

irain  or  grass.     Land  situated  in 

Ueiitly  Mid  by  farmers  tu  he  wet- 


bottomed.  In  order  lo  rpmore  this  kind  of  wet- 
ness, it  seldom  requires  more  than  a  few  drams, 
made  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  field,  of  such  a  depth  as  to  pass  a  few  inches 
into  the  clay,  between  which,  and  tlie  under  sur- 
face of  the  porous  earth  above,  there  will  ob 
riously  be  the  greatest  stagnation,  and  conse- 
quently, collection  of  water,  especially  where  it 
does  not  become  much  visible  on  the  surface.  In 
these  cases  there  is  not  any  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  the  use  of  the  boring  instrument,  as 
there  is  no  water  to  be  discharged  from  below. 
When  the  field  to  he  rJraiiitKl  has  only  a  slight 
declination,  or  slope,  from  the  sides  towards  the 
middle,  one  dnin  cut  through  the  porous  super- 
ficial niatenals  into  the  clay,  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  ground,  may  he  sufficient  to  bring  off  the 
whole  of  the  water  detained  in  the  porous  soil. 
This  effect  may  likewise  be  greatly  promoted,  by 
laying  out  and  forming  the  ridges  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  the  direction  of  the  l.ind,  and  hy  the 
use  of  the  plough  or  spade  in  removing  obstruc- 
tions, and  deepening  the  furrows.  In  such  situa- 
tions, where  the  drain  has  been  formed  in  this 
manner,  the  water  will  flow  into  it  through  the 
porous  surface  materials,  as  well  as  if  a  number  of 
small  trenches  were  cut  from  it  to  each  side,  as  is 
the  practice  in  hUsex  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country;  but  which  is  often  an  unnecessary  labor 
and  expense.  The  drain  made  in  the  hollow 
may  frequently  serve  as  a  diviiiion  of  the  field, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  open ;  but  in  other  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  more  proper  to  have  it 
covered.  Where  a  field  of  this  description  has 
more  than  one  hollow  in  its  surface,  it  will  ob- 
viously be  requisite  to  have  more  than  one  main 
drain ;  but  when  it  is  nearly  level,  or  only  in- 
chnes  slightly  to  one  side,  a  trench  or  drain 
along  the  lowest  part,  and  the  ridges  and  fur- 
rows formed  accordingly,  may  be  sufficient  for 
effecting  its  drainage.  There  may,  however,  be 
cases,  as  where  a  field  is  large  and  very  flat,  in 
which  some  side-cuts  from  the  principal  drain 
may  be  necessary,  which  must  be  made  a  little 
into  the  ciny,  and  as  narrow  as  they  can  be 
wrought,  and  tlien  filled  up  with  stones  or  other 
suitable  materials ' 

'  What  is  called  the  Ettct  method  of  draining 
in  ploughed  springy  lands,  where  the  surface  soil 
IS  tenacious,  is  descnbed  by  Kent,  and  consists 
in  substituting  small  uoder-drains  for  open  fur- 
rows ;  or  in  some  cases  having  a  small  under- 
drain  beneath  every  other  or  every  tliird  furrow. 
These  drains  lead  to  side  or  fence  dilches,  where 
they  discharge  tlieniselves.'  I'or  draining  of 
mines,  see  Minink. 

Drains  may  be  conveniently  classed,  as  Mr. 
Loudon  observes,  under,  1.  Drains  of  convey- 
ance simply;  and  2.  Drains  of  conveyance  and 
collection.  Tlie  most  complete  dram  of  convey- 
ance is  a  large  pipe  of  metal,  masonry,  or  brick- 
work :  and  the  most  complete  collecting  drain, 
one  formed  with  a  channel  built  on  the  sides, 
and  cnrercd  with  flal-stunes,  with  a  superstra- 
tum of  round  itoncs  or  splinters,  diminishing  to 
llie  sire  of  ijnivcl  as  they  ri-e  lo  the  sur£ice,  and 
there  covered  wiOi  the  coiiunon  soil.  As  the 
best  constructions,  howevci,are  not  alway<  piat- 
licablc,  the  follov»iiig  arc  a   few  leading  sorts 
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uuiipled  fur  HiiTorent  situations.      (We  are  iii- 
ili.-l)led  to  Mr.  Ixiudon  for  lliii  ielcclioii). 

For  ilraiiis  of  comcyance,  there  are  the  walled 
or  box  drain,  the  barrel  drain,  the  walled  or  the 
triangular  drain,  and  the  arched  drain,  fig.  1. 


Fig.  I. 


Drains  of  collection  arc  formed  of  stone,  brick, 
pravcl,  cindeis,  wood,  spray,  straw,  turf,  and 
earth  alone. 

The  boxed  and  rubble  drain,  fig.  3,  is  a  drain 
of  conveyance  and  collection.  The  common 
rubble  drain  is  formed  of  rough  land-stoaes  of 
any  sort,  not  exceedinff  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  thrown  in  the  bottom,  with  smaller 
ones  over,  and,  if  to  be  had,  gravel  or  ashes  at 
top.  On  this  is  laid  a  thin  layer  of  straw  or 
haum  of  any  kind,  and  the  remainder  is  tilled 
up  with  the  surface  soil. 

The  brick  drain  is  formed  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  either  from  common  bricks  and  bats  in 
imitation  of  tlie  boxed  and  rubble,  or  rubble 
dnin ;  or  by  the  use  of  bricks  made  on  pur- 
pose, of  which  there  arc  great  variety.  Drain- 
ing tiles  to  be  used  with  effect  as  collecting 
drains,  shuuM  always  be  covered  a  foot  in  depth, 
or  more,  with  stones  or  gravel. 

The  gravel  ur  cinder  drain  is  seldom  made 
deep,  though,  if  the  materials  be  large,  they  may 
he  made  of  any  site.  In  general  ihey  are  lued 
in  grass  lands  ;  the  section  of  the  drain  being 
an  acute-angled  triangle,  and  the  materials  being 
tilled  in,  the  smallest  up|iermost,  nearly  to  the 
ground's  surfiicf. 

The  wood  drain  is  of  various  kinds.  A  very 
siiRii'ieiit  and  durable  construction  consists  of 
poles  or  young  fir-trees  stripped  of  their  branches 
and  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain  lengtliways. 
They  are  then  covered  with  the  branches  and 
spray.  Another  form  is  that  of  filling  the  drain 
with  fiiggot-wood,  with  some  straw  over.  A 
variety  of  this  mode  is  formed  by  first  setting  in 
cross  stakes  to  prevent  the  faggots  from  sinking; 
but  tliey  are  of  no  great  use,  and  often  occasion 
such  drains  to  fail  sooner  than  common  faggot 
drains,  by  the  greater  vacuity  they  leave  after 
the  wood  is  rotlin.  In  some  varieties  of  this 
drain  the  brnih-wood  is  first  laid  down  alongside 
tliR  drain,  and  formed  by  willow,  or  other  ties, 
into  an  endless  cable  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  aiid  then  rolled  in,  which  is  said  to 
lorm  an  excclknl  dtam  with  the  least  quantity  of 
materials,  ami  to  last  a  longer  time  than  any  of 
the  modes  alxjvc  mentioned.  Some  cut  the 
brush-woo<l  into  lc;ii.;lhs  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  pliire  ihciii  in  a  sloping  direction  with  the 
tool  end  of  the  branch  in  the  IwUom  of  the 
diain  ;  others  throw  in  the  branches  at  random, 
»illi   little    prcpai atiuii,   and   cover  them   Wi'.U 


spray,  straw,  or  rushes,  tod  llMll;  it  i 
soil. 

The  spray  drain   is  geoernlly  hkc  IW  | 
drain,  of  small  size,  and  formed  likeit,<' 
acute  angled  bottom.    In  genetal,UMt^ 
firmly  in;  though  in   some  cases  it  is  ; 
formed  into  a  cable,  as  in  the  bnisb-«MJ^ 
Drains  of  this  sort  are   much  in  ut  n  f^ 
lands,  and  when  the  spray  of  larch-no^ki^ 
Of  ling  can  be  got,  they  are  of  gnit  iaU^ 
The  straw  drain,  when  reeds,  rsilis,ialkB 
straw  is  used,  is  sometimes  made  likt  tin  ^  J 
drain,  by  pressing  the  loose  matrml  dm,*] 
forming  a  cable ;  but    in    general  tkt  i 
twisted  into  ropes  as  big  as  a  mau's  I 
aid  of  a  machine,  and    three  or  noit  i 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  Iriaagular  iltam,! 
without  the  protection  of  three  turtei 

The  turf  drain, 
fig.   3,   may   be  '*• ' 

made  of  any  con- 
venient depth, 
but  it  must  be  at 
least  (hebrcidth 
of  a  turf  at  bot- 
tom. The  drain 
being  dug  out 
as  if  it  were  to 
be  filled  with 
stones  or  any  or- 
dinary material ; 

the   operator  next,  with   a   spade  ifaitc 
wide,  digs  a  narrow  channel  along  its  ( 
clearing  it  out  with  the  draining  Moifi:  i 
over   this  the  turves,  6,   are   laid   witluil  ( 
other  preparation,  or  any  thing  put  ovtfM 
but    the    earth    that   was   excavated.     " 
found  to  oe  a  very  cheap,  and, 
materials,  a  surpn^ingly  durable  ine 
ing ;  answering,   in  posture-fields  i 
the  purposes  that  the  farmpr  can  expect  I 
from  drains  constructed  with  more  labor, i 
a  much  greater  expense.     They  arc  suj  I 
frequently  twenty  years  and  upward*  i  ' 
period  which  it  can  be  sup])Osed  ibey  i 
tinue  to   prove  effectual,   mutt    dctxiii 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  curteri! 

The  trinngiilar  sod  drain  is  tin. 
the  line  of  drain  is  marketl   out,  a  sud  u« 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  gnss  tide 
narrowest,  and  the  sods  hving  from  l« 
eighteen  inches  in  length.     The  dram 
cut  to  the  depth  require^l,  but  is  coou 
very  narrow  bottom.     The   sod*  ar*  t 
with  tlie  grass  side  downwards,  ami 
(ar  OS  they  will  go.     <Vs  the   figure  of  ti«| 
does  not  ."uffer  them  to  gi>  to  the  I 
vity  is  left,  which  serves  as 
tlie  space  above  is  filled  with  tbei 

The  hollow  fiirrow  drain  i*  only  i 
pastures.     Wherever  the  water   M  •M 
nate,  a  deep  furrow  is  turned  up  wnk  %l 
plough.     After  this,  a  man  with  a  niad*  | 
the  loose  soil  from  the  inverted  sod,  tad 
it  over  the  field,  or  casts  it  into  hollow  | 
The  sod  thus  pared,  and  brought 
ness  of  about  three  inches,  ia  i 
ginal  situation,  with   the  graaay  (tde  ( 
OS  if  no  furrow  had  been  made.     A  pip** 
in;;  is  tlius  formed  beneath  it,   ti>«  Of  j" 
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(le«])  in  the  bottom  of  tho  Turrow,  whiili  is 
:i«nt  to  discharge  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  which  readily  sinks  into  it.     These 
indeed,  are  easily  choked  up  by  any 
or  by  Uie  growtli  of  the  roots  of  the 
;    but  they  are  also  easily  restored,  and  no 
is  lost  by  means  of  them. 
Pif>e  drains  of   turf  are  sometimes   formed 
Bne    tJte  surface  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  as  it  is 
_    Jy     *iarres   from  such  a  surface  that  are  suf- 
™^eutly  durable.      A  seroicylindrical    spade  is 
to  dig  the  turvc!t,  the  ground  plan  of  which 
nts  a  series  of  semicircles  or  half  pipes. 
drain  being  dug  out  to  the  proper  depth, 
^  t.urf  is  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  another  being 

***^-*il  over  it  completes  the  pipe.      The  same 
uf  pipe  dram  has  been  formed  out  of  solid 
•»  of  cliv,  and  has  served  for  a  time  to  convey 
*ST.     As  collecting  drains,  of  course,  they  can 
*>C  little  or  no  use.     This  mode  of  draining 
to  have  been  first  practised  by  Hannah, 
I0U5  firmer  in  Wigtonshire.  He  adopted 
the  purpose  of  conveying  water  through 
ing  sand,  in  which  only  a  pipe  drain  will 
for  a  moderate   lime.     After  a  number  of 
llie  clay  inrves  were  found  effective  in  con- 
•  '"  IV  the  water,  and  preventing  the  run- 
fthe  sandy  sides  of  the  drain. 
1  ,  U.S.      Swed.  mulrakc,  from  drake, 
*««ilc  ;  or  durkrake,  duck,  and  Colli,  rtke,  a 
lor  or    fighter,  says  Mr.  Thomson  ;  '  from 
IS*  ii  makes,' — Slinsheu.    The  male  of  a 
kn  old  piece  of  ordnance. 

*  ■«>  or  ilirc*  shots,  nude  M  tbem  by  a  couple  of 
'  ■,  nuilc  them  stafger.  Clarmimt. 

LMoam,  (ooty  cooU,  and  speckled  teal*, 
X»  fcabrr  berons,  wau:hiag  eels  \ 
V«  dwk  aod  Jratt,  vi'  airy  wheels 

Ciicling  ihe  lake,  Bmni. 

Da«Kt,  in  ornithology.     See  Ana!). 

On  »i[r  (Sir  Francis),  the  renowned  EUiglish 
<  the  sun  uf  Edmund  Drake,  a  sailor, 
•■  near    Tavistock,    in    Devonshire,  in 

*■  lie  was  brout;lit  up  under  the  care  of  Sir 

I!'  lUwkiiis,  who  was  liis  kinsman;  and,  at 

twc  .ijc  of  eighteen,  was  purser  of  a  ship  trad- 
ing lo  (liscay.     At  twenty,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
ami,  at  iwenly-two,  was  made  captain 
Judith.     In  that  capacity  he  was  in  the 
of  St.  John  de  Llloa,    in  the  gulf  of 
whtre  he  Itehaveil  most  gallantly  iu  the 
under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  relumed 
England  with  great  repuution.    He 
)d  •  design  against  the  Spaniards  in 
«•  Indies;  which  he  no  sooner  published, 
Im  had  volunteers  enoii|:h  ready  to  accom- 
p«a]r  him.     In  1.S70  he  made  hit  first  expediuon 
witn  two  ships ;   and  in  1571  with  one  only,  in 
"  '  h  he  iPtumed  safe,  If  not  with  such  advan- 
la  he  eifiecled.     He  made  another  exi>edi- 
IQ   IS7'2,  wherein  lie  gained   consideralilc 
hmety.     In  these  ei]i«<litions  he  .was  much  as- 
■HMd  by  a  nation  uf  Indians,  who  then  were  en- 
0(01  ID  war  witli  the  Spanmrds.     The  pnnce  of 
UMM  pfopit  was  named  Pedro,  to  whom  Drake 
pMMDIcd  a  cutliut  from  his  side,  which  he  saw 
On  aiiieftain  greatly  admired.     I'edro,  in  return, 
fg»r»  lum  fuur  Urge  wedges  of  gold ;  which  Drake 


threw  into  the  common  stock,  saying,  '  That  he 
thought  it  but  just  that  such  as  bore  the  charge 
of  so  uncertain  a  voyage  on  his  credit,  should 
share  the  utmost  acfvantage  that  voyage  pro- 
duced.' Then,  embarking  his  men  with  all  the 
wealth  he  had  obtained,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, he  bore  away  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  August,  1573.  His  success  in  this 
expeitilion,  joined  !o  his  honorable  behaviour 
towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion :  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  riches,  a  still 
greater.  For,  fitting  out  three  stout  friynites  at 
his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them  to  Ireland  ; 
where,  under  Waltpr,  earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of 
the  bmous  unfortunate  earl  (see  Deveueux),  he 
served  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  de.ith  of  his 
noble  patron,  he  rctumc<l  into  England,  where 
Sir  Christopher  llatton  introduced  him  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  now  proposed  a  voyage  into  the 
South  Seas,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
which  was  what  hitherto  no  Englishman  had 
ever  attempted.  The  project  was  well  received 
at  court :  the  queen  furnished  hini  with  means ; 
and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  suffi- 
cient force.  The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed,  or 
this  extraordinary  undertaking,  consisted  only  of 
five  vessels,  small  when  compared  with  modern 
ships,  and  no  more  than  164  able  men.  He 
sailed  on  the  I3th  December,  1577  :  on  the  25th 
fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  on  tlic  29th 
with  Cape  Verd.  On  the  13th  March  he  passed 
the  equinoctial,  made  the  coast  of  Itrasil  on  the 
5th  April,  and  entered  the  river  de  la  Plata, 
where  he  lost  the  company  of  two  of  his  ships; 
but  meeting  them  again,  and  taking  out  their 
provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the  29th 
May  he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian's,  where  he 
continued  two  motilhs,  for  the  sake  of  laying  in 
provisions ;  on  the  20lh  August  he  entered  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the  25lh  September 
passed  them,  having  then  only  his  own  ship.  On 
the  25lh  November  he  came  to  Macao,  which  be 
had  appointed  for  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  case 
his  ships  separated;  but  captain  VVinter,  his 
vice-admiral,  having  repassed  the  Straits,  re- 
turned to  England.  I'hence  he  continued  his 
voyage  along  die  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking 
all  opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  and 
attacking  them  on  shore,  till  his  men  were  sated 
with  plunder;  and  then,  coaslin;;  America  to  the 
height  of  48°,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage 
that  way  back  into  our  seas,  but  could  not. 
However,  hclandc<l,  and  called  the  country  New 
Albion,  taking  posiession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
queen  Elizabeth;  and,  having  careened  his  sliip, 
set  sail  from  thence,  on  the  29lh  Sepleinlier, 
1579,  for  the  Moluccas.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  chosen  this  passage  round,  partly  to  avoid 
being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  partly  Irom  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
whence  dangerous  storms  and  hurricanes  were 
dreadv<l.  t)n  the  I3th  October  he  fell  in  with 
certain  islands  inhabited  by  the  most  barbarous 
people  he  had  met  with  in  his  voyage :  un  the 
4ih  .November  he  had  sight  of  the  .Moluccas; 
anil,  coming  to  Trrnaie, w 4S  well  received  by  the 
king.  On  the  lUth  December  he  m.ide  Celebes, 
where,  tlie  9th  January  following,  hu  slii)>  un- 
fortunately tan  III  on  a  rock,  from  which,  how- 
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PTcr,  he  got  off.  On  the  16th  March  he 
arrived  at  Java  Major,  and  on  (he  25th,  began 
to  think  of  returning  home,  lie  douhled  tlie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  l/iiU  .tune,  h.iving 
then  on  board  fifly-seven  men,  and  but  three  caiks 
of  water.  On  the  12th  July  be  passed  the  line, 
reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  on  the  Kith,  and 
there  watered.  Un  the  I  Ith  September  he  made 
the  island  of  Terccra,  and  on  the  3d  November 
entered  (he  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage 
round  the  world  \vas  performed  in  two  years  and 
about  ten  months.  Sliortly  after  his  arrival,  the 
queen  going  to  DeptfonI,  went  on  board  his  ship, 
where,  after  dinner,  she  conferred  ou  him  the 
order  of  knighthood,  and  declared  her  approba- 
tion of  all  he  had  done.  She  likewise  guve  di- 
rections for  the  preservation  of  his  ship,  that  it 
might  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  and  his 
country's  glory.  This  celebrated  ship,  which  had 
been  laid  up  many  years  at  Deptford,  at  length  de- 
caying, it  was  broke  up,  and  a  chair,  made  out 
of  the  planks,  was  presented  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  lu  1.585  he  sailed  with  a  Beet  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago, 
St.  1!)oiningo,  Carlhagena,  and  St.  Augustin. 
In  1587  he  went  to  Lisbon  with  a  Hcet  of  thirty 
sail ;  and  having  intelligence  of  a  fleet  assembled 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have  made 
part  of  the  Armada,  he  with  great  courage  en- 
tered that  port,  and  burnt  there  upwards  of 
10,000  tons  of  shipping,  which  he  afterwards 
merrily  called  '  burning  the  king  of  Spain's 
beard.'  In  1588,  when  the  Armada  from  Spain 
was  approaching  our  coasts.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
%vas  appointed  vice-admiral  under  Charles  lord 
Howard  of  EVnghara,  high  admiral  of  England, 
where  fortune  favore<l  him  as  remarkably  as 
ever;  forhe  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon, 
conwiianded  by  IJon  I'edro  de  Valdez,  who  was 
reputed  the  projector  of  this  iu\'a$iou  ;  ami  who 
surrendered,  as  soon  as  he  learned  it  was  Drake 
who  summoned  him.  This  Don  I'edro  remained 
about  two  years  Sir  I'rancis  Drake's  prisoner  in 
England ;  and,  when  he  was  released,  paid  him 
for  his  own  and  his  captains'  freedom,  a  ransom 
of  i'3,500.  Drake's  soldiers  were  well  recom- 
pensed with  the  plunder  of  this  ship,  for  tliey 
found  in  it  55,000  ducats  of  gold,  which  were 
divided  among  them.  In  1589  Sir  Francis 
Drake  commanded,  as  admiral,  the  fleet  sent  to 
lestore  Don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal ;  the 
command  of  the  land  force?  being  given  to  Sir 
John  Norris:  but  they  were  hardly  got  to  sea, 
before  the  commanders  differed,  and  so  the  at- 
tempt proved  abortive.  The  war  with  Spain 
continuing,  a  more  effectual  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Kraneis 
Drake,  against  their  selUements  in  (he  West  In- 
dies, than  had  hitherto  been  maile  during  tlie 
whole  course  of  it:  but  the  commanders  here 
again  nut  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  also  did 
not  turn  out  successfully.  All  difliculties,  before 
these  two  In^t  expeditions,  had  given  way  to  the 
skill  and  fortune  of  Sir  Francis  Drake;  which 
probably  was  the  reason  why  he  did  not  bOar 
these  disappointments  so  well  ns  he  otherwise 
would  have  done.  A  strong  sense  of  them  is 
siip|>o^'d  to  bHve  thrown  him  into  a  melancholy, 
•vl'.ichuccastonrd  n  bloody  flux  ;  and  of  this  he 


died  on  board  his  own  ship,  neutUlai^l 
Nombre  de   Dios,    in  the  Wc«  Itdc^  «||J 
28th    January,    1.595-6.      Hu  dcadi  ■■  | 
mented  by  the  wliule   tia'ion.    In  lb  Miq 
seventh  parli.imeiit  of  que«n    Kliulii;<h,  ki  i 
elected  burgess  for   tlie   town  of  1 
Tintagal,  in    the   county  of  C«ra<ntt;l 
Plymouth  in  Devonshire,   in  the 
the  same  reign.     This  town  had  ttfji 
obligations  to  him:  for,  in   LW,  tic  i 
to  bring  water  into  it,  through  the  i 
till  then,  it  had  been  grievously  ( 
he  performed  it  by  c<' 
from  springs  eight  mil 
for,  in  the  manner  he  Ih.mi.mi  > 
runs  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

Drake  (James),  an   Fn''  • 
author,  born  at  Cambridge 
at  that  university,  wrhere 
In  1704  he  publisheti  a  pi 
Memorial  of  the  Church  oi  ■ 
S'jcli  offence  that  a  iiroclauMliuii  ynt  i 
discovering  (he  aullior,  which  otittgn^l 
keep  concealed  for  some  time.     11*  ' 
wards    prosecuted    for    the    publicatwi  J 
newspaper,  entitled  Mercunus  Poll 
although  he  was  acquitted,  it  is 
the  vexation  threw  him   into  a  ftvtr,4 
he  died  in  1707.  Besides  the  abo«e,lit| 
a  System  of  Anatomy,  3  vols.  8v0 ;  ti 
tion  of  Herodotus ;  a  play,  called  tlie  SbMG 
yer,  &c. 

Drake,  in  geography,  a  liarbour  «fC 
so  called  after  the  celebrated  Sir  Fruus  I 
who  discovered  and  took  possestioo  o(  di| 
insula. 

DIIAKENSTEIN,  u  district  in  the! 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  iliv**' 
goes  by  the  general  name  of  '  StellmtoiA  I 
Drakenstein'  includes  a  large  portion  o(  iWC 
territory.  See  Sttllesdosch  ;  bulj* 
Drakenstein  is  peculiarly  applied  to  I 
and  extensive  valleys  situated  abou 
forty  miles  from  Capo  Town,  at  the  I 
mountains.  They  are  called  the  valV 
and  Little  Drakenstein,  and  are  to  tia  i 
east  of  the  district  of  Stellenboacb, 
lofty  mountains,  and  watered  throoghartl 
Berg  and  its  minor  streams.  The  !  '  ~  ' 
Liule  Drakenstein  is  enclosed  \if 
valleys,  and  the  two  together  sap 
portion  of  the  wine  of  the  Cape.  >V 
valley  is  the  village  of  Paarl,  sur 
fine  tract  of  land,  and  distin^iahcd  by  i 
mass  of  granite,  surmountol  with  • 
large  round  stones,  like  the  pesirl*  «f  •  I 
Mr.  Anderson,  Captain  Cook'* 
sciibes  It  as  at  least  lialf  a  mile  in  < 
and  appearing  in  its  highest  pact  *l 
dome  ofSt.  Paul's  church.  It  is  < 
mass,  or  stone,'  he  adds,  'if  «e  (VSft  ■■' 
Assures,  or  rather  impressioos,  not  afaev*  An 
or  four  feet  deep,  and  a  vein  iriiieli  r«w  •■< 
near  its  north  end.  It  it  of  Itial  Mrt  ■(  sM 
called  by  mineralogists  saxuia 
and  consists  chiefly  of  piecrs  of  i 
and  glimmer,  held  together  liy  a  i 
Itut  the  vein  which  crats«s  i), 
same  nutrrinis,  is  much  cooipjKMar. 
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«^o(  abovr  a  fool  broad  or  thic'c,  ind  it)  (urface 

crut  into  liltJe  squares  or  oblonfr*,  di(f)osed 

•  ■»»^ii*-ly,  which  makej  u   look  like  some  arti- 

Aofk.     But  I  could  not  observe  whether  it 

iiwl   (ar  into  the  large  rock   or  was  only 

eial.'      Cook's  \'oyaijc»,   toI.  v.  p.   109. 

me  gentleman  described  this  remarkable 

,     at    length,    m    a    letter    to   Sir   Joseph 

which    is  inserted   in  the   Philosophi- 

TransactioDS,    rol.    Ixviii.   part.    I.   p.   102, 

•rni  linme  a  specimen  of  it  which  induced 

'Willijiu  Hamilton  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 

by    a  volcanic   explosion.     l^Ir.   Barrow 

den  tbit  a  perfectly  gratuitont  assumption, 

<lfscribes  it  as  of  similar  materials  wiili  the 

'  mountains  of  the  colony,  vii.   aggreg^ates 

^«uru  and  mica  ;  the   6rst  m  large  irreeular 

,  and  the  latter  in  black  lumps  resembling 

inix<.-'l  with  pieces  of  felspar,  and   bound 

htt  liy  a  clayey  iron  ore.     The  pearl   and 

iianiuii  I  he  speaks  of  as  two  distinct  central 

I  of  llic  summit,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 

blu<.k,  and  shaped  like  a  cone.    The  pearl 

i  ta  accessible  on  three  tides,  and  rises  about  400 

-t    (turn  its  base  on  the  summit  of  tlie  moun- 

.  wheir  it  measures  in  circumference,  accord- 

to  this  writer,  a  full  mile.    Tlie  sloping  nor- 

iiidf,  liy  which  it  i.<  ascended,  is  upwards 

lOOO  feet  ID  length,  and   nearly  covered  with 

I  of  green  lichen.     Towanis  the  summit 

I  split  by  two  deep  clefts  crossing  at  ripht 

iQ   which   grow  a  number  of  beautiful 

^nd  several  cryplogamous  plants. 

•Ir  of  the  mnnntain  Bumcrous  species 

>,  paiticuUrly  the  mellifera,  mingle 

'y  (;recu  of  the  wild  olive,  and  the 

almost  endless  tribe  of  heaths  for 

■'■jiiv  is  to  remarkable,  and  some  of 

"  lie  growtli  and  appearance  of 

''  'file  fruit  of  this  olive  i«  too 

'.  but  the  wood  is  dote  grained,  and 

I>e3r   a    fine  polisli.     The   mellifera 

;itiiis  a   uccharine  juice  in  the  bottom  of  its 

fc«»r»,  which  is  considered  as  an  excellent  sto- 

Mdnf  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  district,  and  is 

ally  trailed  <lo»n  witli   preserves,  in  the 

fltot  of  sugar.    They  call  it  the  sugar-tree.   The 

'  uf  (lui  spot  in  the  autumn  is  exquisitely 

north,  or  tipper  end  of  Ihe  valley  of 
tin,  are  the  divisions  of  Dull  Josephat, 
ttfgon-vaker't  \'allcy,  and  Cirocnberg.     The 
being  a  projecting  cmineoce  thsit  bounds 
ralley   iiurihwanl,  and  panicipaling  in   tlie 
fmitfol    character    of    the    surrounding    scene. 
'.  and  fniits  adorn  its  fides, — all  of 
.  .  and  the  liiicst  peaches  and  oruiget 
• ' '  h  grow  in  the  two  little  dale*  at  iti 

••  ■     Drakeiiitein,    the    Paarl   village, 

|«f>L,»-  liouk,  and  the  three  last  subdivisions, 
nocthwanl,  embrace  all  the  divisions  of  tltis  re- 
MlAaible  valley. 

TW  oak<  in  this  vultey  commonly  reach  from 
■  to  thirty  feet  in  hcieht  in  the  stem,  and 
I  (torn  ten  in  eiuhlw-n  fiM  in  circurofer- 
i;  owny  arc  lafv^;  ilu/y  appear  to  irrow 
'  freely  and  naturally  in  ihe  divrre  of  shelter 
ikcy  ^t^  ■^■■hI  from  iIk-  violent  Vinds  :  the  tops 
aM  DM  so  beni  aa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 


Town,  nor  is  the  gram  of  the  wood,  when  cut, 
so  irregular  and  twisted.  The  whole  valley  is 
well  inhabited,  so  that  few  wild  animals  appear 
in  the  ilay-time  ;  but  hyenas,  wolves  and  jackals 
descend  from  the  mountains  at  night.  Game 
abounds  in  tbe  thick  shrubbery  ;  particularly  the 
duiker  (the  diver  or  plunger)  and  the  griesbock 
or  griziled  deer;  nor  is  the  steenbok,  once  so 
plentiful  aS  to  be  supposed  to  have  given  name 
tc  tlie  neighbouring  drosdy,  wholly  driven 
from  the  northern  hills.  The  diiiker  stands  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  measures  upwards 
of  three  feet  in  length ;  his  color  is  a  dusky 
brown,  and  the  male  has  black  straight  horns, 
about  four  feet  long,  and  nearly  parallel.  The 
female  is  wthout  horns.  The  griesbock  is  rather 
smaller,  and  of  a  griuled  brown  color;  in  every 
other  respect  it  is  of  similar  appearance  with  the 
duiker.  Both  these  animals  commit  considerable 
depredations  on  the  young  branches  of  the  vine. 
Hares  are  numerous  in  the  valley  ;  common  and 
red-winged  partridges  (which  are  as  tame  at 
poultry)  quails,  snipes,  widgeons,  and  other 
species  of  wild  ducks.  In  the  mountains,  both 
northward  and  eastward,  are  found  the  reebock, 
and  tlie  klip-springcr,  as  he  is  called,  or  rock- 
leaper,  the  fleetest  animal,  perhaps,  and  the  raoft 
formed  for  agility,  of  any  in  tne  world.  His 
cloven  hoofs  are  each  divided  into  two  segments, 
and  jagged  at  the  edges,  so  that  he  will  adhere, 
like  an  insect,  to  the  smoothest  and  steepen 
parts  of  the  rocks.  Ilis  color  is  a  cinereous 
gray,  and  his  hair  is  used  nt  the  best  stuffing  for 
mattrasses,  chairs,  and  saddles.  No  dug  has  any 
chance  of  keeping  up  with  this  animal,  but  he  is 
easily  shot  as  tie  leaps  from  rock  to  rock.  The 
Haardeberg,  or  Horse  Mountain,  and  Rick- 
beck's  Caiteel  or  Castle,  form  a  continuation 
of  the  Paarl  .Mountain,  noitliward.  Here  the 
zebra,  Kolhen's  '  wild  ass,'  or  horse,  formerly 
abounded ;  at  present  neither  horses  nor  rattle 
are  reared  here,  except  for  agricultural  purposes. 
See  Capf,  op  Good  Ilopr. 

DRA'.MA,  n.  J.  -\       ¥r.  JrAme :    Lat. 

Vn.iHAf'ic,  atlj.  f  ihama  :  Gr.lfaita,tk 

Drsmat'ical,  ^ scene,  from  ^fxiw.  to 

Dramat'icallv,  ot/v.  iacl.    A  poem  repte- 

Dram'atiht,  U.S.  .Jseiiting  action,  or  in 

which  actions  are  supposed  to  be  carried  on,  not 
related.     A  dramatist  is  the  author  uf  a  drama. 

Mmny  mien  of  imitsLing  nature  ArisCntIc  drflw  frooi 
Homer,  which  he  filled  to  the  drama ;  fumithiuf 
him»clf  also  with  observatiuD  from  the  theatre,  when 
it  Sooriihed  awUr  iEKhylas,  Airipidc*,  anil  Sopho- 
cle».  Drydmt. 

Igaocanea  uid  errora  are  Hveielj  roprtkeoilad, 
panly  rfni—lirnliy.  partly  simply.  Id. 

I  hope  IS  msk*  it  appear,  that,  in  the  great  dtama- 
tiek  poem  of  aaiurc,  is  a  neceaaiiy  of  iouodocing  a 
C>od.  Btmllef. 

The  whole  iheam  rtsoandt  wiih  tbo  pr*i«M  of  the 
l^ul  dramaiin,  and  the  vnndarfol  an  and  order  of  the 
compoailioo.  Bmmtt't  TVorjr. 

There  ii  a  kind  of  dntma  in  the  forming  of  a  •lory, 
and  the  manner  of  coadacung  and  poinun(  it,  u  tba 
aame  «i  in  an  epi|p-am.  ffUtU, 

To  dislKU  them  a<  nothing  hamaa  ever  was  dia- 
treated  ;  to  deliver  ihrm  aa  nothing  baman  ever  waa 
delivered,  is  the  buiineu  of  a  Dwdem  droMorMt. 
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In  •liorl,  IiU  iilM  b  to  iromatint  the  prnal  Uws,  and 
to  nuke  ihe  ilmge  ■  court  o{  ea«  (n  ilic  Old  Buluy. 

Drama.  The  drama  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
OS  Dr.  Johnson  has  defined  it,  an  adaptation  of 
jioeliy  to  lictilions  reprcsentatinn  and  dialoi|;ue. 
lint  it  is  not  conlined  to  any  single  form  that 
lanjniaije  may  have  assumed.  The  works  of  our 
greatest  dramatist  are  interspersed  occasionally 
widi  prose;  and  the  sources  of  the  inHuence  of 
tlie  dramatic  art  over  our  minds  lie  deep  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature.  Neither  are  the 
scenic  representations  of  our  theatres  essential  to 
a  just  perceplion  of  the  beauties,  or  a  full  resig- 
nation of  the  mind  to  the  jKtwer,  of  this  incluint- 
ing  art.  They  are  but  the  trappings  tliat  occa- 
sionally adorn,  but  often  impede  its  progress. 
Man,  in  the  lowest  stages  of  civilisation,  exhibits 
rude  ami  barbarous  attempts  to  arrive  at  tlie 
pleasure  which  the  drama  is  calculated  to  im- 
part. The  inlialnlantsof  China,  and  even  of  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  secluded  from  the  in- 
fluence of  European  example,  participate  in 
amusements  resembling,  in  species,  those  of  the 
theatre :  and  we  observe  in  the  earliest  pastimes 
of  children,  imitations  and  representations  of  the 
conduct  of  their  elders  and  superiors.  They  not 
only  indulge  in  the  mimicry  of  objects  imme- 
diately before  them,  hut  frame  out  for  themselves 
fancied  similitudes  of  things,  of  which  they  can 
only  have  very  partial  knowledge.  They  '  pipe 
and  they  dance  ; '  they  '  mourn  and  they  weep,' 
in  early  dramas :  thus  eagerly  goin;;  out  of 
themselves  towards  objects  which  have  acquired 
a  hold  on  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  The 
Hindi)  theatre  is  extensive  and  various.  Dra- 
mas bearing  internal  and  almost  indubitable 
evidence  of  being  at  least  dOO  years  old  (if  not 
twice  that  age), could  be  adduced  inproofofthe 
early  excellence  of  tlie  Mindiis  in  that  species  of 
composition. 

But  it  is  to  ancient  Greece  and  herrhapsodists, 
tragedians,  and  comedians,  that  we  must  look, 
historically,  for  the  origin  of  this  art.  The 
modern  distinction  between  the  province  of  the 
epic  and  the  dramHlic  poet,  was,  in  the  rise  of 
those  pursuits,  unknown.  In  the  impassioned 
recitations  of  the  rhapsodlst,  in  the  joumeyings 
and  declamations  of  Homer,  they  were  mingled  ; 
while,  in  tlie  orgies  of  Bacclius,  the  historians  of 
the  dramatic  art  are  accustomed  to  trace  xM  first 
distinct  appearance.  It  was  customary,  at  the 
leasts  of  this  deity.  In  sacrifice  a  he-goat,  tliat 
animal  being  s'lpposed  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  god,  in  consequence  of^  tlic  injuries  the  vine 
received  from  its  bite.  On  these  occasions,  reli- 
gious hymns  were  chanted  in  honor;  of  the  fes- 
tive god,  and  rustic  poets  and  reciters  contended 
for  the  prize  of  victory.  The  compositions,  at  first 
produced  on  these  occasions,  were  merely  lyrical. 
To  relieve  the  singer,  however,  and  vary  the 
gratification  of  the  audience,  interlocutors  were 
soon  introduced,  who  filled  np  the  pauses  of  the 
song  with  short  narratives  of  some  heroic  event. 
Thespis  and  Phrynicus  added  a  little  to  this  idea, 
by  making  one  entire  story  occupy,  in  continua- 
tion, all  the  pauses  of  the  song.  In  consequence 
of  this  improveineni,  llic  odes  betiime  subordi- 
nate,  in    some   degree,   to   the   narration,   and 


seemed  to  interrupt  it  at  iattmh. 
however,  was  still   unknown:  iiid,B 
is  considered  essential   to  tlie  <ln 
/Kschylus  must  be  given  the  pnurof  I 
tion. 

This   distinguished    poet   wii  Inni,  ( 
generally  stated,  in  the  6'>\\\,  but  on  I 
rily,  in  the  63d  Olympiad.      B)cdigi,i 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  in  hii  c 
and  commanded  him  to  wnte  I 
far  better  established  that  he  was  i : 
liattle  of   Marathon,   fought  in  tlii-  «• 
Christ  490  ;  and  tliat  he  was,  hke  tiit( 
the   British  drama,   Sh:ik$pear<<,  >n 
own  plays.     Before   his  time  the  Gn 
regular  theatre.  The  feces  of  the  [ 
stained  with  the  lees  of  wine,  they  exkit 
selves  in  the  cart  of  Thespis,  a  kiad  tfj 
bank   stage.     To   this   succeeded  « 
wood ;  and  to  that,  a  more  pen 
of  stone. 

But  the  improvement  of  the 
ancient  tragedy,  was  tlie  most  imp 
alterations  which  it  owed  to  .Ijchy 
consisted  of  hymns  sung  in  honor  i 
we  have  intimated,  and  constituted,  it  I 
principal  part  of  the  performance.    It| 
however,  diminished  in  importance  I 
character  of  the  drama  became  der^ 
^schylus  first  gave  it  that  i 
caled  forrawliich  is  socliii: 
plays.     He  found  it  cuMi|M7.r  .i  .u  4  j.iJ««< 
sicians  whose  lyrical  perforiiidncei  were  ( 
independent  of  the  incidents  of  the  pMi; 
he  makes  them  to  sympathize  with  iH  1*" 
transpiring  on  the  stage,  and,  in  etfra,lDl 
the  echo  of  the  feelings  of  the  audirnn  K*l 
divided  the  chorus,  which  was  forrotrlj  < 
by  a  single  person,  named  the  ( 'oryphaos^ 
frequently  spoke  or  sung  alone,  into  two  off 
bauds,  who  addressed  luid  replied  toi 
'  By  this  means,'  as  Sir  Waller  SoOHI 
'  the  two  unconnected  branches  of 
chanalian  revels  were  combined 
we  ought  rather  to  be   surpnsed 
ventured,  while  accomplisking  9a«k  a  I 
render  the  hymns  sung  by  thechomsi 
to  the  action  or  dialogue,  than   that  k* 
take  the  bolder  measure  of  altogether  1 
that  which,  before  his   time,  ■ 
principal  object  of  a  religious  enti 

Tlie  ancient  tragedy  was  priocipally  4 
in  the  development  of  some  great 
eiicing  the  fortunes  of  a  dymMtji  { 
tlie   fate  of  a  nation.     Kxalted   pa' 
sport  of  a  luckless  il.  •!« 

or  something  above  1 
of  their  greatness  to  tii'f  u-  piivs  of  ' 
gave  to  ihe  representation   a  dark  mm 
interest,  hurrying  the  mind  irtctisttblya 
the   widest    extremes  of  mortal 
surprising    the   soul    with    feafiiil 
inMability  in  the  things  on   wkicb 
with    the   proudest  confidence.      Hie 
drama,  with  more  artificial  contriv 
tricacy  of  plot,  shakes  the   nttnd 
altemationsof  feeling,  sustairuDg  a 
its  emotions  by  the  anxiety  of  « 
uf  espectation,  and  tlic  mock  of  1 
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ong  llic  Greeks  was  pro- 
le mapiificvnt  conceptions  of  llieif 
I  had  ilages  cipahlo  of  exhibiting 
Uaces  almost  in  their  r«al  magni- 
ilic  proportions.  Neither  did  tlieir 
fisist  of  tinsel  ornamenls,  which 
ler  amidst  a  profusion  of  artificial 
e  the  genume  productions  of  the 
Tie  KTeat  events  lliey  ci-lebraled 
nealh  the  cope  of  an  unclouded 
h  the  scene  was  formed  to  hanno- 
expence  nor  labor  was  spared  to 
resentation  perfect  in  its  minutest 
1  the  mask  and  the  buskin,  though 
id  to  our  dramatic  style,  were  the 
kgts  of  that  of  Athens.  The  chief 
Kincd  was  a  magnificent  ideal 

ow  to  the  uthrr  branch  of  llie  art, 
ho  flourished  almut  B.  C.  4oO,  is 
of  any  con»uleraiion  in  comic  dra- 
I'liilolo|psts  and  pliitosuphcrs 
he  derivation  of  the  word  rufiutiia, 

oftif,  a  '  village,'  and  have  ex- 
ison  for  this  derivation ;  but  they 
inform  us  who  first  introduced  or 
haraciers,  the  actors,  and  the  pro- 
olle  here  confesses  his  incapacity : 
tely  sugKests  the  true  allusion  of 
itaAo,   and   combats    the    absurd 

being  deri\ed  from  rw/ioc,  com- 
rerel.  Qc  cw/iwi^MC*  t^*  tixo  rw 
n>ra(  aXXa  rq  tara  Kufint  xXovti, 
uc  TM  mcTiuc.  'Comedians  wcie 
I  wanderin;;  in  the  cw/iac,  or  ril- 
sgracefully  expclleil  from  tlie  city.' 
Hii  langiiiiKe  would  induce  us  to 

comic  followers  of  Thespis  were 
t  respectable  in  the  oti);in  of  the 
e  estimation  of  many  of  the  Icgis- 
iralisls  of  modem  limes,  and  ill 
mparison  with  the  more  dignified 
pursuits  of  the  tragedians.  Aiis- 
I  attempt  a  definition  of  comedy. 

'  from  iho  first,  he  observes,  '  for, 
il  not,  till  a  late  period,  allow  a 
edians,  but  formerly  they  were  vo- 
I  only  conjectures  that  as  the  Iliad 
armed  the  materials  of  tragedy  (for 
ifeuci  that  his  lepasts  consisted 
ctita  frum  the  banquet  of  Homer), 
Mier,  that  the  Margites  of  the  bard 
c  the  iaroe  analogy  to  comedy. 
I  precise  nature  of  this  work,  how- 
k  |i)ul'itophcr  does  not  condescend 
if  understood  to  have  been  a  ludi- 
rical  {Kiem  at  the  expense  of  some 
pedaf»|ue.  The  Greek  comedy 
l>w  progreti,  and  had  origioally  but 
fan  (he  public  mind,  as  compared 
■iful  efforts  uf  the  early  tragedians, 
er  shades  of  human  character,  the 
ic*i  the  characteristic  trails  of  fri- 
ihich  Uie  whole  structure  of  comedy 
Dl,  were  not  observed,  because  they 
ten  elicited  by  circumstances,  and 
ft  more  artificial  state  of  society, 
nor  satire  could  have  found 
not  feelings  to  work  upon  in 


the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  :  the  wt.c!e  inhali. 
lanls  of  a  district  were  divideil  mainly  into  two 
classes — those  of  the  artisan  and  the  soldier :  and 
tlie  simplicity  and  necessities  of  the  one,  and  the 
bullying  insolence  of  the  other,  were  almost  tlie 
only  topics  upon  which  the  old  comedy  could 
descant.  There  was  little  subdivision  of  labor, 
and  no  subdivision  of  character,  to  furnish  ihe 
Proteus-shapes  of  the  modem  comic  muse. 

In  the  old  comedy  of  Greece  tl>e  illustrious 
statesmen,  generals,  and  public  characters  of  the  , 
commonwealth  were  brought  forward  on  the 
stage,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  by  name  before  an 
applaudin'^  .Ldience,  until  it  was  deservedly  sil 
perseded  by  what  is  termed  the  middle  comeily 
which  abolished  the  chorus,  and  compelled  Ihe 
poet  to  substitute  for  any  real  personages  or 
characters,  in  whom  he  attempted  to  satirize  Ihe 
vices  and  follies  of  the  times,  disguised  or  ficti- 
tious names.  This  soon  gave  way  in  its  turn  to 
the  new  comedy,  having  for  its  object  the  ludi- 
crous incidents  and  mortifications  of  private  life. 
It  included  also  some  scenes  which  call  forth  pa- 
thetic emotion,  and  approached  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  tragedy  than  had  been  admilled 
in  the  ancient  comedies  of  Ariitoplionei.  An 
a^eci'ile  intermediate  species  of  oompositicn 
was  thus  introduced,  which  lif'Came  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  drama.  The  translations  of 
Mcnander,  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  give  us  tlie 
only  remaining  specimens  of  the  new  comedy. 

Of  the  lloman  tragedy  the  works  of  Seneca 
are  the  only  existing  remains.  The  alterations, 
indeed,  which  tlie  llomans  made  in  the  drama- 
tic art  arc  of  little  importance  to  its  history. 
They  lessened  the  theatres ;  and  the  orchestra, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  Ihe  pit  of  tlic  theatre  was 
no  longer  left  vacant  for  tlie  occasional  occupa- 
tion of  the  chorus,  but  was  filled  with  scnatort, 
knights,  and  the  more  respectable  citiiens.  Tin- 
stage  was  thus  brought  more  near  to  the  eye  uf 
the  better  class  of  tlie  audience.  But  an  im- 
portant revolution  was  efiecieil  among  this  great 
people  in  the  rank  and  estimation  in  which 
actors  were  held.  '  The  ancient  Romans,'  says 
August  in,  '  accounting  the  art  of  jtage-playini; 
and  the  wl>ole  scene  infamous,  ordained  thut 
this  sort  uf  men  should  not  only  want  the  honor 
of  other  cilizeii$,  but  also  be  disfranchise!],  and 
thrust  out  of  their  tribe  by  a  legal  and  disgrace- 
ful censure,  which  the  censors  were  to  execute ; 
because  1I1C7  would  not  siilfer  their  vulgar  sort 
of  people,  much  le«s  tlieir  senators,  to  be  de- 
famed, disgraced,  or  defiled  with  stage-players;' 
which  act  of  their*  he  calls  '  an  excellent  true 
Roman  prudenoe,  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
Romans  praises.'  Individual  players,  however, 
it  1$  but  just  to  add,  rose  to  high  public  estima- 
tion. Ciceio  calleil  the  celebrated  Roscius  his 
friend  ;  ani  i'aris,  the  aclor,  presened  the  life  of 
Statiui. 

1 1  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
progreai  of  Christianity  was  unfiivorable  to  the 
tlicatre.  The  primitive  Christians  regarded  it 
with  a  double  dislike  :  first,  u[Hm  the  account  of 
Its  origin,  as  cunnecied  with  heathen  superstition; 
and,  secondly,  for  *  the  beastly  and  abominable 
license  practULMl  in  the  pjiitoinitnci,  which,  al- 
though they  made  do  part  of  the  ic^^lai  diaima, 
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vrete  preipnted,  nevertlietrss,  in  itie  same  place, 
ami  before  llie  same  audiencL'.' — '  We  a»oiJ  your 
shows  and  games,"  says  Tertullian,  'hetausc  we 
doubt  the  warrant  of  (heir  origin.  They  savor 
of  superstition  and  idolatry;  and  we  dislike  tlie 
entertainment,  as  abhorrine  the  heathen  religion 
on  which  it  is  founded.'  Yet  were  ihcw  exhibi- 
tions never  formally  and  legally  abolished,  even 
where  Christianity  )>ecame  the  religion  of  the  state. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  dark  ages,  like  Uie  orcies 
of  Uacchus,  first  introduced  a  species  of  modem 
'diama,  mingled  with  superstitious  rites.  '  What- 
ever name  Ihey  assumed,'  says  Sir  VValter  Scot), 
they  '  were  often  so  unworthy  of  the  Christian 
religion,  on  which  they  were  founded,  that  their 
bein;  tolerated  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  cunning  of 
the  Catholic  prieslhood,  who  used  them,  »vilh 
other  idle  and  sometimes  indecorous  solemnities, 
as  one  means  of  amusing;  the  people's  minds, 
and  detaining  (hem  in  contented  bondage  to 
iheir  spi ritual  superiors.'  To  these  succeeded  the 
Moraiuies,  and  the  Uomantic  Dramas,  cultivated 
so  successfully  in  the  .sixteenth  century  in  Spain, 
and  upon  the  model  of  which  the  English  dr.tina 
suddenly  arose  to  comparative  perfection  in  the 
reigns  of  queen  l:^lizabelh  ;iud  James  I. 

We  now,  therefore,  arrive  at  the  modem  dis- 
tinction between  the  romantic  and  the  classical 
drama  ;  and,  in  the  history  of  our  own  dramatical 
productions,  these  dilTerent  kinds  of  composition 
are  most  strikingly  exemplified. 

Shakspeare  stands  alone  and  unrivalled  amon  ' 
the  poets  who  cultivated  the  former  species.  In 
his  hands  tlie  art  bounded  as  it  were  to  a  sudden 
and  instantaneous  perfection  ; — himself  his  own 
legislator  and  e^ample  ; — freed  from  all  external 
influence,  and  unfettered  by  any  other  rules,  but 
those  which  great  minds  create  for  themselves  ; — 
and  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation, 
not  merely  in  respect  of  that  poetic  genius  which 
carried  hint  into  the  most  sublime  and  pathless 
tracks  of  hum:in  thought,  but  of  llie  form  and 
fabric  of  his  dramas. 

The  shape  and  modification  of  the  other  class 
were  deduced  from  the  canciis  of  that  French 
criticism  which  ohiaineil  a  footing  amongst  us  at 
the  time  of  the  Itestomtion,  and  constituted  that 
secondary  or  reflected  Greek  tragedy,  which, 
though  frequently  confounded  with  tlie  ancient 
school,  is  at  best  hut  its  type  or  shadow.  Pri- 
marily, however,  it  look  '  its  form  and  pressure' 
from  the  unities,  which,  originating  in  a  para- 
phnistic  distortion  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  have 
held  so  despotic  an  influence  over  the  dramatic 
writings  of  Trance.  Its  leading  attributes  are 
these : — a  prologizing  development  of  the  story 
in  the  shape  of  a  regular  narrative  recited  by  a 
subordinate  agent,iheiiuiiieasurahlylon(;  speeches 
of  the  dialogue,  and  consequently  the  absence  of 
rapid  and  vehement  action.  Add  to  this,  the 
predominance  of  love  over  the  destinies  of  (lie 
penooages ;  a  passion,  '  according  to  Uryden, 
the  great  apologist  of  the  school,'  of  such  geueral 
concernment,  that  it  delights  to  see  its  own  image 
in  a  public  entertainment. 

Dr.  .lohnson  well  remarks  upon  this  su'i  cct, 
'  He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  cn- 
cellence,  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  uniirui^cn. 


deserves  tlie  like  np plan*  vit*i  tib  i 
who  shidi  display  all  the  otd«n  4  i 
in  a  ciladel,  without  uny  dcduooal 
strength  :  hut  the  principal  beutyofi^ 
to  exclude  the  enemy  :  and  the  RntMJ 
a  play  iire  to  copy  nuture,  and  ianaell 

'  ■fill!   necessity  of  obierrtDi  Um  i 
lime  and  place,'  says  this  srtA  vtnKrisI 
face  to   Shakspeare,  '  aris' 
necessity   of  making  the  >'  Jt] 

critics  hold  it  impossible,  that a<i«c<uaa(i 
or  years  can  be  possibly  bclinred  lop 
hours;  or  that  the  spectator  i 
to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  unb 
return  between  distant   kings,  iriiik  \ 
levied,  and  towns  besieged,  while  ao  < 
ders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  iIm}^ 
ing  his  mistress,  should  lament  the  r 
of  his  son.     The  miixl  revolts  (ron  i 
hood,  and  liction  loses  iu  fore*  •bw  i  { 
from  the  resemblance  of  rality. 

'  From  the  narrow  limilatinn  «f  li«r  i 
rily  arises  the  contraction  of  pUce.    ytt% 
tor,  who  knows  that  he  saw  the  6(st  M 1 
nndria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  «ra>  tWi 
Koine,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  ihtd 
Medea  could,  io  so  short  a  lime,  iartl 
him  ;  he  knows  with    certainly  that  i 
changed  his  place,  and  he  knaw)tliit| 
not  chani^e  ittelf;  that  what  wasikootl 
become  a  plain;  that  wliat  wasTkeUie 
be  Persepoli*. 

'  Such  is  the  liiiimphant  UngtaftiikK 
a  critic  exuIlD  over  llie  miseries  dti 
poet,  an<l  exults  commonly  fvitboutt 
reply.  It  is  limo,  therefore,  to  tell  f 
authority  of  2>hakspeare,  that  he 
unquestionable  principle  a  purt 
while  his  brealh  is  forming  it  into  i 
understanding  pronounces  to  be 
false,  that  any  representation  b  mtf 
reality;  that  any  dramatic  fable.  •> '*< 
riality,  was  ever  credible, or,  for  a  siu^i 
was  ever  credited.  The  ohjeclinn  «>af> 
the  impossibility  of  px^uig  the  1m  IM 
Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Kont,  i 
that  when  the  play  opens,  the 
imagines  himself  at  Alexandria, 
that  Ins  walk  to  the  theatre  has  Ixm  i« 
K'^'vpt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  dayic^j 
and  Cleopatra.  Surely  be  tliat  iiM|ai 
may  iiuuiiine  more.  He  thai  cwttak«Al| 
at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  iJm 
take  it  in  half  ud  hour  for  the 
Actium.  Delusion,  if  delusion  W  tikm 
no  certain  limitation :  if  the 
be  persuaded  that  his  old 
ander  and  Ciesar,  tliat  a  room  ill 
candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or 
Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  elcntioa  i 
reach  of  reason,  or  of  trtUh,  and,! 
of  empyrean  poetry,  rakjr  flew 
spections  of  terrestnal  nature. 
SOD  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in « 
count  the  clock  :  or  why  aa  hottr  < 
a  century  in  that  calenture  of  Iha  1 
make  the  stage  a  field.  The  truth  \ 
(judicious)  spectators  at«  alwa^  m  I 
iiad  know,  from  the  first  act  to  iIm  I 
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only  a  stage,  ind  that  the  players  arc 
lyert.    They   tome   to   hear   a   certain 
of  lines   recited  witli   just  pesinre  and 
modulation.    The  lines  relate  to  some 
id  an  action  must  be   in  some  place; 
~       t  actions  that  complete  a  story  may 
very  remote  from  each  other;  and 
absurdity  of  sHIowing  that  space  to 
Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was 
n  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Atheiu, 
bodem  theatre  ? 

supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 
extended  ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable 
for  the  most  part  between  the  acts  ;  for, 
luch  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the 
the  poetical  duration  are  the  same.  If, 
act,  preparations  for  war  a^inst  Mi- 
•  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Home, 
It  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity,  be 
Ricl,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  happening  in 
;  wr  know  that  there  is  neither  war,  nor 
ition  for  war ;  we  know,  that  we  are  nei- 
Kome  nor  I'ontus;  that  neither  Mithri- 
Itr  Lucullus  are  before  us.  Tlie  drama 
I  successive  imitatioivs  of  succc^ive  ac- 
Ind  why  may  not  the  second  imitation 
n  an  action  that  happened  years  after  the 
it  be  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing 
e  c«n  he  supposed  to  intervene  ?  Time 
n  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to 
Iginaiion  ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  a.v  easily  con- 
i»  a  patsige  of  hours.  In  contemplation 
Uly  coiitraot  the  time  of  real  actions,  and 
!  williM;{ly  permit  it  to  be  conlracled 
!  only  see  their  imitation.  It  will  be 
iw  the  drama  moves  if  it  is  not  credited  ? 
litcd  with  all  credit  due  to  a  drama.  It 
ited,  whf'iiever  it  moves,  as  a  jiisl  picture 
il  original ;  as  representing  tu  the  audi- 
it  he  would  himself  fet-l.  if  he  were  to  do 
X  what  Is  lliere  fei^^ned  to  he  suiri.'re'l  or 
one.  The  reflection  tint  strikes  the  heart 
the  evils  before  us  ^re  re.il  vvils,  but 

Ette  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be 
If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that 
ey  the  player*,  hut  that  we  fancy  ourselves 
fy  for  a  luumcnt ;  but  we  rather  lament 
■ibilny,  than  sup|K)se  the  pretence  of 
at  t  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when 
Bcmberi  that  dealli  may  take  it  from  her. 
light  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  con- 
ew  uf  Action  ;  if  we  thoui^ht  nnirdersand 
I  real,  they  would  please  no  more. 
rations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  nut  be- 
hcy  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because 
■■Mfealilics  to  mind.  \\  lien  the  imngin- 
^^Uteited  by  a  painted  latiiUcu|>e,  the 
^TOt  supposed  capalilc  to  give  us  shade, 
buntains  coolness  ;  bin  we  consider  how 
lid  lie  pleiiseil  with  such  fountains  play- 
dc  us,  and  such  wooils  waving  over  us. 
agitated  in  reading  the  history  uf  Henry 
oo  man  Likes  the  book  for  the  field  of 
■n.  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book  n> 
th  coiic'iinitanis that  incnase  or  diminish 
I'amiliar  comedy  isoftrn  more  power- 
lh«  theatre  than  in  the  ]av:;  imperial 
'  is  always  less.  The  humor  of  I'etrii- 
lay  b«  hrit^htrnerl  by  grimace ;  hut  what 


voice  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  ndil  dignity  or 
force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato.'  A  [day  read 
afTecls  the  mind  like  a  play  acted.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  the  action  is  not  supposed  to 
be  real,  and  it  follows,  that  between  the  acts  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  may  he  allowed  10  pass, 
and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or  duration  is 
to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  by 
the  reader  of  tlie  narrative,  before  whom  may 
pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  licro,  or  the  revolu- 
tions of  an  empire.' 

We  cannot  puraue,  in  detail,  the  claims  of 
modem  dramatists  to  distinction.  Theatrical 
performances,  and  consequently  llieatiicid  wnt- 
ings,  were  from  religious  motives  suspended  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Cromwell ;  but  at  the  acce«ion  of 
Charles,  the  drama  re-appeatcd  with  a  licentious- 
ness that  has  scarcely  been  equalled  in  any  other 
age  or  country.  No  species  of  literature  was 
more  admired,  or  more  debased,  than  this.  Mil- 
ton had,  some  years  before,  in  his  Comiis  and 
Sampson  Agonistes,  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  Orecian  model,  but  his  ell'orts  were  in  vain. 
The  profancness  and  nauseous  indecency  which 
characterised  the  dramatical  writings  of  Charles's 
time  had  not  even  the  veil  of  rclinemeni  to  ren- 
der them  less  disguiiling.  Folly,  absurdity,  and 
a  dereliction  of  all  the  ancient  rules  of  the  dmma, 
and  even  of  common  sense  itself,  were  visible  on 
every  side.  From  this  account  little  aliatement 
can  be  made  during  the  remainderof  the  century. 

The  celebrated  play  of  the  Rehearsal  produced 
indeed  some  effect ;  but  a  more  considerable 
lime  was  required,  entirely  to  change  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  age.  Kven  Drydin  himself, 
though  a  writer  of  great  original  powers,  was  in- 
fected with  a  full  proportion  of  the  faults  of  his 
cotemporaries.  We  must  not,  however,  regard, 
as  barren  of  dramatical  genius,  a  century  which 
liegan  in  the  life-time  of  Beaumont,  Hetclier, 
Jonson,  and  even  Shakspeare  himself,  and  which 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  Otway,  Lee,  Oryilen, 
and  others,  whose  names  are  still  desen'eilly  ce- 
lebrated in  dtamatiLal  liti-rature.  But,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  drama  became  more 
regular  in  its  composition,  and  less  openly  impure 
in  Its  language  and  sentiments.  Collier  having 
collected  together  a  variety  of  offensive  possagcs 
from  the  writings  of  our  dramatic  authors,  the 
public,  not  wholly  dead  to  taste  and  decency, 
started  with  displeasure  at  the  disgusting  recital, 
and  having  perceived  the  hideonsness  of  such 
poisages  in  comhinalioii,  determined  no  longer 
to  tolerate  them  in  detail.  From  this  lime,  not 
even  tlie  genius  of  Congreve  could  reconcile 
them  to  grots  impurity ;  so  that,  although  much, 
very  much,  still  remains  which  modeiiy  tan  liy 
no  means  approve,  we  have  never  rcverteil  10 
that  opin  licentiousness  which  our  dramatists 
were  at  one  time  accusloiiied  to  display.  The 
taste  of  the  eightecntli  crniury  was  farther  evi- 
denced by  the  rejection  of  rliyming  plays,  and  > 
growing  admiration  for  the  workj  of  Shakspeare. 
bombast  uf  language  was  no  longer  confounded 
wiih  loftiness  of  idea,  nor  a  scrirs  of  p«n«  or 
quibbles  mistaken  for  the  I'esiivity  of  grnuine 
wit. 

Modem  dramatic  poetry  ra»y  he  considered  as 
conipreheuding    tragedy,    comxly,    and    (ane. 
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Ttiese  arc  sufficiently  di*lini;iii5ht.Tl  by  llieir  gene- 
ral spirit  and  strain.  VVhilt-  pity  ami  terror,  and 
tlie  oilier  strong  p;issions,  furin  llii'  province  of 
Ine  tragic  mtise,  llie  cliief  instrument  of  comedy 
and  farce  is  ridicule.  These  lost  two  species  of 
composition  are  indeed  so  perpetually  running 
into  each  oilier,  that  they  can  hardly  be  distin- 
gtiishcd:  it  is  true  that  what  is  now  known  by 
file  name  of  farce,  is  loo  much  inclined  to  the 
extravagance  of  ridicule  ;  but  the  most  commen- 
dable specimens  of  this  kind  of  entertainment 
differ  in  nothing  essential  from  proper  comedy. 
'  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object,'  says  Dr.  Bhur, 
•  neither  tlie  great  sufferings,  nor  the  great  Crimea 
of  men;  but  their  follies  and  slighter  vices, 
those  parts  of  tlieir  character  which  raise  in  be- 
holders a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose 
them  to  be  censured  and  laughed  at  by  others,  or 
which  render  them  trouhtesume  in  civil  society. 

'  The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any 
age  or  country  ;  but  the  scene  and  subject  of  co- 
medy should  always  be  laid  in  our  own  country, 
and  in  our  own  times.  The  reason  is  obvious  ; 
those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discri- 
miiiatinns  of  character,  which  afford  subject  for 
comedy,  ctianire  with  ihe  differences  of  countries 
and  times ;  and  can  never  be  so  well  understood 
by  foreigners  as  by  natives.  The  comic  poet,  who 
aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and  follies  of  be- 
haviour, should  catch  the  manners  living  as  lliey 
rise.  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a 
tale  of  other  times;  but  to  give  us  pictures  taken 
from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and 
present  vices;  to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful 
copy  of  itself,  with  its  faumnrs,  its  follies,  and  its 
extravagancies. 

•Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  co- 
medy of  character,  and  comedy  of  intrigue.  The 
former  is  the  more  valuable  specie's;  because  it  is 
the  business  of  comedy  to  exhibit  the  prevailing 
manners  which  mark  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid :  yet  there  should  be  al- 
ways as  much  intrigue  as  to  give  us  somethin; 
to  wish  and  immelliing  to  fear.  The  incidents 
should  so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce 
striking  situations,  and  to  fix  our  attention ;  while 
they  afford  at  tlie  same  time  a  proper  lield  for  the 
exhibition  of  character.  The  action  in  comedy, 
though  it  demands  the  poet's  care  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant 
and  imporuuit  iiatt  of  the  performance  than  the 
action  in  tragedy;  as  in  comedy  it  is  what  men 
say,  and  how  tliey  behave,  that  draws  our  atten- 
tion, rather  than  what  ttiey  perform  or  what  they 
suffer.  In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of 
the  rocsl  common  faults  of  comic  writers  is  the 
carrying  of  ihein  too  far  beyond  life.  Wherever 
ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  hit  the  precise  point  where  true  wit  ends 
and  buffoonery  begins.  Wliuntiie  miserin  Plautus, 
searching  the  person  whom  he  suspects  of  having 
stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out,  Ostende  etiara 
tertiam.  Show  me  your  third  hand,  there  is  no 
one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  exlravagance. 
Certain  degrees  of  cx.^ggeration  are  allowed  to 
tlie  cuineilian,  but  there  are  limits  set  to  it  by 
natnrL-  and  good  taste;  and  supposing  the  miser 
tu  be  ever  so  much  cngiosicd  by  his  jealousy  and 


his  suspicions,  il  if  impossibt*  lat 
man  in  hiswilssuspeclini;  anoilierofh 
than  two  hands.'      See  PoiiRt. 

DHAlVI.MKN,  a  town  iu  the  (inni^( 
Christiania,  Norway,  consisting  oi  tm  l 
places  ;  Bra-^maM  and  Stronine,  i 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  1)4 1 
of  the  river  Dramnier,  which  hrred 
self  into  the  gulph  of  that  nanit.  A  bnii 
is  here  earned  on  in  timber  lai  uix  hi. 
from  the  interior.  The  harbour  9tlmit>«l}i 
vessels.  Population  of  the  whoir  pha  1 
6000.     Twenty  miles  souOi-west  of  I 

DRANCE,  a  river  of  SwiU«rUa<l,i 
through   the  lower    \'alais,  and  CiUi  j 
Rhone.     In  June,  1818,  a  dteadAilc 
curred  here,  from  an  accumulation  eft 
of  this  river  in  the  narrow  valley  of  E 
fall  of  an  enormous  avalanche,  or  nt 
had  blocked  up  the  iiioutli  of  tlit  nXn 
waters  of  the  Drance  were  t^ui  fm 
lake,  acquiring  additional 
expedient  was  to  cut  a  c.i: 
the  ice,  to  stop  the  iiirthi.'r  .iccumuU 
water.      This  was  accordingly  donej 
water,  flowing   through  the  channel,! 
some  days  on  the  opposite  side  inu>i 
this  river,  forming  a  magnificeni  1 
the  1  (jih,  however,  the  accumulated  0 
narrow  bounds,  and  overwhelming;  c 
ley,  as  far  as  the  bed  of  the  Rhine,  1 
trees,  cottu2es,  and  cattle,  with  a  ( 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Champsei-  aiid  Mj 

DRAHE,  V.  H.-\       Fr.  <irap  ;  l»n.  Ui 


UKAft^r.H.-j        IT. amp:  l»n. 
Dra'i'CR,  n.  I.  (pits.     To  make  <lt^ 
DnA'l'EIlY,        tp*''   ''   lipwli"!^ 
DR.i'prT.  '  lul  con  1 

cloth-work,  and,  in  a  pat 
cloth-work;  hence  the  clotii  iispii  »■ 
and  the  dress  made  of  it.     Hence  >i#| 
of  flowing  dress,  robes,  or  stuff.    Ih 
by  Spenser  as  syiionymoos  with  dn{ 

Thrnce  the  thoni  brought  ioio  »  lUialjl 
Wtiprrin  were  many  tahles  fair  d'ttprri, 

An*l  ready  diglit  wiih  Jrmprtf  irtMtini^ 
Aguiasl  the  v'kudt  should  be  minirtttH.  ^ 


It  wa»  rare  to   %ft   (irice^L  i  > 
did  not  prescribe  pricrs,  but 
ceed  a  rate,  that  the  clulliier  iiti^m  armjw  i 
as  he  miifht  atford. 

He  made  stiiutei  for  the  maiatasuuMI  ^  ' 
and  the  keeping  of  wooU  writluu  llu  loU- 

If  a  ptpcf!  of  cloth  in  *   4t^tpKw'»  *^^^  i^^ 
fbldrd*  it  will  «p()i'&r  of  dilfcrin^  coUms*. 

Tho  drmtr  uul  mcrur  bai  rmmmm  ktf. 

*^ 

PoeLi  are  allowed   the   Mme  lU>*rty  •  ^»«  ^ 
tcriplion*  ■nd  oompariioBft.  «»  p^iiucn  k*iWai 
jH^r'tn  and  umanirnl«. 

I  could  wi«h»  for  \\\c  aakft   of  kw  tf^aSSn  \ 
tliat  ihcru  was   fuch  a   kind    of  rverU 
be  made  lu**  of  by  all  wlxo  livA  at    « 
fpttn  ihc  lown,  ami  that  ihaj  «ri>«l«| 
fa^hioat  as  aliould  ntvcr   Kv  !faWtf 
iunavaiioui. 

Thu  Bull*  and  Frog«    '     *  A  A* 

wilU  ilrajurj/  ware  for  •'' 

Ar  .        .,-..f^_»»l 
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If-n^lh,  koil   locj,  «ni]    maitl«,    who 

^•rUdv  their  pyra  boforc  ' 
rrK*.  Julucwoooftl, 
ng.  hrfaihU-u,  hy  the  door, 
inprry  tcAtlrred  oa  the  gnmad, 
And  wrvr^l  footstvpg,  bat  do  tnorr. 
Ay  AM, 

ir  William),  nn  F.iu^liih  general, 
%»li«Te  his  father  was  collector  of 
received  hu  education  at  Kton 
lese,  Caml)ridf;e,  after  which  he 
it  Inilies,  where  he  rose  to  the 
I.  Ill  1763  he  took  Manilb,  in 
'ith  admiral  Cornish  ;  but  ih«  fort 
from  plunder,  on  condition  ofpay- 
|f  4,000,000  of  dollars,  whicli  <m.i 
fad.  The  commander  was,  how- 
tknii^il  of  the  Bath.  In  17(>9  he 
D  a  controversy  with  Junius,  in  de- 
nd  the  marquis  of  Granby.  In  17G9 
iotcd  licutenant-govemor  of  Mi- 
Wn  that  place  surrendere<l  to  the 
l^ht  Ml  accusation  ai^inst  general 
Wttoox,  hut  after  his  tiiol  general 
ounanded  by.  the  court  to  make  an 
k  Otoeral  l3ta(>erdied  at  Bath  in 

•K,  vlj.      ApoTucof.      Powerful ; 

^ious.      It  is  used  of  a  medicine 

h  speed ;  as  jalap,  scammooy^aad 

arges. 

SeeDnivc. 

irjte  navigable  Hrer  of  Germany, 

the  former  archbishopric  of  Saltz- 
'yrol,  runs  south-east  through  Sti- 
airidin;;  Hungary  from  Sclavonia, 
)iurabe  at  Easeck.    Cold  i«  tome- 

from  It*  washings. 
See  U«ArT. 

r.  B.  I.  J 

OKsi,  >     See  Draw. 

in  architecture,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
tlie  figute  of  an  intended  huildin,; 
lapcr;  wherein  are  laid  down,  I>y 
BMH,  the  several  divisions  and 
UM  apartments,  rooms,  doors. 
•cnicnott,  he,  in  their  due  prn- 
»  WWfdiuKly  convenient,  before  a 
pun  to  he  raised,  to  have  draughts 
phy,  orirround  plot,  of  t^ch  door: 
(n  and  faihiim  of  each  front,  with 
doon,  onuiments,  tec,  in  an  or- 
npngfal.  Sometimes  the  several 
t  taken,  and  represented  in  the 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  whole 
it  called  a  scenography,  or  per- 


1  medicine.  See  I'utiok. 
R  ttwlr,  railed  alw  clolf  or  cluucU 
ance  on  weighabic  goo<ls,  made  by 
Importer,  or  by  the  seller  to  the 
'  wtight  may  hold  out  when  the 
hcd  a^in.  The  king  allows  1  lb. 
jliing  not  less  than  1  CMI., 
iig  between  1  and  3cwL, 
I  wcijluug  between  2  and  3  cwl.. 


4  I'js.  from  3  to  10  cwl.,  7  lbs.  fiom  10  to  If  cwt., 
9  lbs.  from  Irt  to  3o  or  upwards. 

Draught  is  also  used  sometimes  for  a  bill  of 
exchange,  and  commonly  for  an  order  lor  ilir> 
payment  of  any  sum  of  money  due,  &c.  The 
person  who  gives  the  order  is  said  to  draw  upon 
the  other. 

Drai'cut  Hooks,  larife  hooks  of  iron  fixed  on 
the  che<^ks  of  a  cannon  carriage,  two  on  cnch  side, 
one  near  the  trunnion  hole  and  the  other  at  the 
train, distini,'uished  by  the  name  of  fore  and  hind. 
I  jrge  guns  have  drauaht  hooks  near  the  middle 
transom,  to  which  are  fixed  the  chains  that 
serve  to  keep  the  shafts  of  the  limbers  on  a  iiiurch. 
The  fore  and  hind  ,liooks  are  used  for  drawing 
a  gun  backwards  or  forwards,  by  men  willi 
strong  ropes,  called  draught  fupes,  fixed  to  these 
hooks. 

Draught  Ilonsr,  in  farming,  a  sort  of  coarse 
made  horse,  destined  for  tlie  service  of  a  cart  or 
plouuh. 


nRAW,r.n.,r.ii.,&n.».-^ 

Draituent,  a.t. 

Drai'cut,  n.  i. 

Draiout'-uorsi:, 

DraucuT'-uoise, 

Draw'back,  n.  f. 

Draw'sriooc, 

Drawee', 

Draw'er, 

Draw'ing, 

DRAW'ikC-nOOM, 

Deaw'wei.i.. 


Sax.  dracan;  Tent. 
trtckcn,  from  Lat. 
trahn,  to  pull ;  i.e. 
Or.  ^|MiiK,  to  do  any 
ihiiiu  wiih  violence. 
See  Duao.  To  pull 
■a  a  particular  di- 
reel  ion,  or  witli 
force  sufficient  to 
overcome  resist- 
ance :  hence  to 
leni;then,    to   force 


generally,  and  to  wrest  or  distort:  hence  also  to 
attract,  to  extract,  and  to  protract;  to  let  fluids 
run  ;  to  inspire  air ;  to  deduce  or  derive ;  to 
trace  in  lines,  or  sketch ;  and,  metaphorically, 
to  form  in  writing,  or  compose;  to  collect;  to 
bring  off  or  away  from  combat,  le,;al  dispute,  or 
friendly  contest  (thus  we  S{>cak  of  a  'drawn' 
battle,  suit,  or  game);  and,  literally  or  meta- 
phorically, to  lead,  seduce,  entice,  or  persuade ; 
with  their  consequences,  to  gain,  win,  or  receive. 
Of  the  various  prepositions  ol\en  added  to  the 
active  verb,  to  drmn  off,  and  to  Jruir  up,  seem 
the  only  idioms;  the  one  is  applied  to  liquors 
draineil  throuEh  a  vent,  and  often  means  to  empty, 
as  in  the  lireuliousv  ;  the  other,  tn  draw  up,  la  to 
complete  in  writinc.  to  com|>ose  in  a  formal 
manner.  We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  ex- 
plaining ilruw  in,  Jrnw  imr,  icc,  OS  different 
senses  of  ilie  verb,  any  more  than  draw  away, 
draw  aside,  or  draw  down  ;  they  are  all  but  dif- 
ferent applications  of  the  same  idea.  As  a  neu- 
ter verb,  to  diaw  signifies  to  act  as  a  weight  or 
overcoming  fotcr,  hence  us  a  brast  of  burden ; 
to  adhere,  contract,  come  together ;  advance 
towards  ;  to  practice  delineation ;  t.ikv  a  lot,  or 
card.  An  a  subsuiiiuve,  'a  diaw'  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  act  of  drawing,  and  a  lot,  or  the 
thing  drawn.  Dr.  Johnson  sayt,  that  to  draw  le- 
tiiins  througli  all  its  v.irirtin  of  use  some  shade 
of  Its  original  meunini;,  to  pull  ;  iiiid  expri-ues 
'  u  giudiial,  continuous,  and  Iciturtly  action :' 
rather,  we  presume,  overcoming  force,  and  what- 
ever lime  IS  iieces«:ity  to  make  it  effectual. 
Drausht  is  the  act  or  habit  of  drawing ;  a  thing, 

aii^iniiiy,  or  nuinlier  drawn  ;  htnti',  a  ijuaiiiiiy 
lunk,  a  prescribed  )]aanlily  or  Jo4«  of  n.edf 
■i  II 
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nine*  a  drain  ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  neces- 
sary to  float  a  vessel ;  a  representation,  ;i  picture. 
A  drauglit-ltorac  is  uni.'  thai  liabitually  dmws 
carriages;  a  draught-liouse,  a  Itouse  in  which 
ofl'al,  or  what  is  drawn  otf  from  general  use,  is 
deposited.  A  draw-back  is  what  is  claimed  back 
or  a^inst  an  account,  whether  by  way  of  dis- 
count, abatement  of  lej;al  dues,  or  otherwise. 
A  drawrbnflRC,  one  that  can  be  withdrawn  at 
pleruiure;  drawee  is  explained  in  the  extract; 
a  drawmLT-room  is  one  into  which  company  with- 
draws ;  and  a  draw-well,  one  Uiat  is  furnished 
with  means  for  drawing  up  water. 

Thcrfore  thci  don  &]!c  her  werkia,  that  the!  bo  »c«a 
of  meu  :  for  thei  drawcn  abrvod  her  faUtcriea  and 
magn^'Qrn  bcmmcSj  and  thci  love  iho  bncc  placit  in 
•operii,  &c.  Wiciif. 

Aud  ho  wnntc  aqU  tlrough  him  to  ooa  of  the  cyte- 
wynea  of  that  cuolrc,  and  ho  sente  him  into  his  toun 
to  feede  »wyn,  Wtdif^     Luk,  av. 

J  will  draw  my  •word  \  my  hand  •hall  destroy  them. 

Esodua  XV. 
From  tlia  bewer  of  thy  voocl  anco  the  drawer  of  thy 
water*  D^mi.  axis.  II. 

The  lirn  id  wait  draw  tbemselves  aloog. 

Jtiilgn  iLX.  37. 
Dtttw  ye  near  hither  all  the  chief  of  the  people. 

I  Sam. 
And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Uaal,  and  brake 
down  ilie  hoa&e  of  BanI,  and  mado  tl  a  drauijhthtmsi;. 

'2  Kingt, 
Whatoocvcr  cnlcrelh  in  at  the  mouth  gnelh  into  the 
belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught.   Mall.  w.  17. 

Now  draweth  calto  or  that  ye  for  ther  tumne ; 
He  which  that  hath  the  thortest  ithal  beginne. 

Chaucer.     Pnd.  to  Cah.  TaUa. 

The  Triflh  will  better  be  drawn  to  the  English,  than 
the  Eogliih  to  the  Irish  govcrament. 

S^)enur  on  Iretand. 
I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the  ser- 
vice, by  drawing  sudden  draugfus  upon  the  enemy, 
when  be  luoketh  not  fur  you.  id. 

WhercAH  it  is  concluded,  that  the  retaining  div«!nc 
things  in  the  church  of  England,  which  other  reformed 
chttcchf.-5  have  cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that  wc  do 
not  well,  unless  we  cau  shew  that  ihey  have  done  ill : 
AfHiat  needed  this  wrost  to  draw  out  from  us  au  accu- 
sation of  foreign  churches  ?  Hooker, 

I  with  that  both  you  and  others  would  cease  from 
drawit^  the  tcrijtlurcs  to  your  fautaiics  and  alTectioos. 

Whihji/le. 
Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  ciskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

ShakMpeare. 
Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift.  id. 

Go,  wash  ihy  face,  and  draw  thy  action:  come, 
thou  must  not  bo  in  this  humour  with  roe,  id. 

The  pctct 
Did  feign  that  Or|ihens  drew  trees,  slone«,  and  floodi ; 
Since  nouiiht  so  tlockith,  hard,  and  full  of  ras:e. 
But  musick,  for  the  liiue,  dulh  chkUgc  his  nature. 

id. 
Pur  thy  three  thousand  ducata  hrre  is  six. 

If  every  ducal  in  si«  tl>oii»and  ducats 

Were  in  fix  parU,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  wituld  not  drnw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 

id. 
For  hift  fikc 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  ;  for  his  love 
i^ryi  int  defend  him,  wbco  ho  was  beset,      id. 
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What,   in   thon    <Mt<p»    amoag^l 

htuds' 
Tlirrr  i»  no  more  f.ith   in  lb«* 
pruuc  ;  no  more  truth  in  ttie«  ihui  I 

III  raise  tneli  artificul  a 
A>  by  the  tlreogth  n(  their  i 
i^ball  draw  him  oo  to  hii  ^ 

The  wine  o(  life  is  tirams,  aiul  ih«  mm  | 
Arc  left  this  vault  id  bng  of. 

This  socms  a  fair  deserving,  aa4  ■■* 
That  which  mj  failier  lose..  U. 

Some  blooU  drawn  on  me  would  bsgU  i 
Of  my  more  fierce  eodeavonr. 

With  his  other  hanil,  thai  o'er  ka  I 

He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  (an. 

As  he  would  drnw  it.  U 

Stand  in  somo  bye  room,  wlule  I  f*,,... 
drtnter  to  what  end  he  gave  ma  ijie  sugar. 

U    k. 

Ulysses  and  old  Nestor  yoke  yea  lita  i 
kod  male  yon  plough  up  the  wair. 

/d.      Trailiu  I 

In  process  of  time,  and  as  their  peoyls 
they  dram  Ihemselres  more  westerly 
Sea. 

GeSrey  of  Bonllion,  at  ooe  ^Mpll  rf! 
shooting  against  David's  tower  in  Ji 
three  feettcss  birds  called  allerions 

There  was  no  war.  no  dearth,  oo  sto^ 
commerce  ;  it  was  only  the  crown  whick 
too  hard,  and  now   being  full,  ttpoo  tW 
young  king,  was  like  to  draw  less. 

Boem'it 

We  see  that  salt  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  kbn 
as  it  secmeth  salt   dnmtik  blood,  a  nil 
draire(A  salt. 

I  have  not  yet  (onad  certainly,  thatlkisa 
by  mixtare  of  ashes,  or  dast,  will  shhak,  mi 
less  room.  H,  fitimll 

When  the  fountain  of  msnkind 
Did  dm»  corruption,  and  God's  cur«.  t»  s^ 

This  was  a  charge  that  all  bis  heirs  iiii 
And  all  hu  oOspring  grew  corrupt  liunii.    . 

SrJ. 

Having  the  art  by  empty  ptomiMs 
ifraio  others  to  his  purpoM. 

Under  colour  of  war,  wbiek  rtdarkkl 
draws  on,  or  bis  prwKiccs  praeaiW.  kiM 
sidy. 

The  English  lords  did  ally  llii.isrii 
Irish,  and  drew  ihrm  in  CO  dwvU  « 
and  gave  their  children  to  bo  ionert*  b| 

She  had  all  raagnstic  font  1100. 

To  draw  and  fastrn  tundt-iwd  pMM  fa  ISi 

Let    the    drawrrt    be    ready  srtt^  «te  < 

glasses  -, 

Let  the  waiters  have  eyei.  thoagh  tWif 

be  tind.  Btm  Jammn't  IVm 

Half  the  buildings   were  rmisnl  e«  A* 

and  the  other  half  oo  an   ialaBd,  rsaltai 

l>y  a  drawbridye.  Cmm'i  ihlW)  ^ 

One  injury  drowt  on  tDOtkar. 

A^AsBL  Om 
The   covetous  nun    \s     a 
i/niii^Af-hurse  without  b«ll<  or 

Praie  nui  wiih  i  erdtitana  4nli«. 
At  will  tho  maidim,   rrwot 
Astbe  ntaf^netic  liardsat  iti 


i  ilia*  aRhfta^l  Mon  rfrctf  cigb, 
t  nIcMial,  but  u  man 
ton-  /<<■   PmrtiiM  Lott. 

\t  ftni]  ftrmjcd  t  know  not  whither, 

Int^rw  air,  and  first  beheld 

kt.  lA. 

■H^tf   for  Juno  when  the  bauqaeu, 

^  thy  trraaonoos  offer.  hMum. 

ley  inveaied  tones  to  win 

Vl,  and  make  them  iraw  tn 

•a  Indian*  with  a  female 

kant  inveigle  the  male  f       Hmdibrat 

I  habit  dilTcrent  from  that  of  the  limra, 

d  only  bchf  Id  in  picture*,  which  drtw 

li,  aotl  the  reverence  of  many,  lowardi 

Clofendoff. 
(  droiM*  togefher  of  near  lix  tbooiand 

Id. 
fnatd,  with  the    king'a  troop*,  teeing 
tray  laA  on  that  iide,   drne  up  in  a 
liM  to  Iha  bridge.  fd. 

I  MnliBaad  about  nine  dayi  without 
might  have  continued  longer,  if,  by 
imaelf  one  night  wHh  hard  study. 
Id  tome  inclination  to  take   a   small 

Beyle, 
(d oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  defrevt  mixed 
tf  oil  of  wormwood,  droim  ever  with 
tick.  /d.  M  Coloun. 

iHon  of  the  tsbtilc  matter  would  draw 
^oD  of  the  nice  controversies  that 
kkera.  Id.  mFhudt. 

(roquita  all  the  honoar  we  can  do  it, 
I  it  will  drstf  down  upon  u. 

TiUnlm. 
p0\l  of  a  pond,  not  one  fish  was  left, 
Itwii  to  an  excessive  bigness.     Hale. 
(Bta  and  revolutions  of  ibeae  govem- 
Mm  the  ttsisal   iAnnwxlaoa  of  princes 
Temple. 

I  aaleKd  into  commerce  with  the 
I  from  them  dme   the  rudiments  of 

Id. 
t  MB*  ntj  dotperate  conglu  by    a 
■Ofaiu  of  apriac  water,  with  a  handful 
Un.  Id. 

fntoai  of  osiBf  oxen  for  all  eorts  of 
be  gerhap*  the  greatest  imprvvemmt. 

Id. 

FUm  Aaouog  fiwl  thrown, 
M  *w»,  •  dyiiMt  groan. 
thfiim't  FaUa. 
■f  a  file,  pick  man  by  man. 
Idle,  aod  dear  will  sell  their  death. 
Dryd^. 
Tlie  rest 
ft  and  fiUeU  for  the  feast, 

r  tarred,  their  Imuger  they  appoas". 
Id. 
t  a  blank,  and  smiles.  Id. 

ibi  dnsow  pnracute«l  to  nvr  view 
^ejed.  Id.    Tynmme  Love. 

[MuUy-Zcydaa  founil  us 
I  in  battle,  to  reecivo  the  cltar^e. 
I  Dryden. 

pi  ■  kind  of  inmimg  after  the  life  ; 
me  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  doub'e 

pa,  •  t"<xl  <"■'  ■"'  *  '"'-  '*'* 

!••  •bslar'er  her  aovl  dMi(Bed, 

Ljr  dMnykt  tnniaasad  Ibc  iiai«r  In  her 

ideeks,  hrr  guns  of  mighty  stimgih, 
'  I,  and  osiUkeiu  her  Ipiigth.  U, 


minute  particulars  i 


comparisons  i 
importance. 

Petlon  tm  the  Claxnrk:. 

The  first  conceit  tending  to  a  watch,  wa« 
welt:  the  people  of  old  were  wont  only  to  let  down  a 
pitcher  with  a  hand-cord,  for  as  much  water  as  they 
could  easily  pull  up.  Grew, 

People  do  not  care  to  give  alms  without  some  se> 
carity  for  their  money  ;  and  a  wooden  leg  or  a  wi- 
thered arm  is  a  sort  of  dtafiment  upon  heaven  for 
those  who  choose  to  have  their  money  placed  to  ac- 
count there.  Jfoekmsi*. 

Foil  y  cnnsists  in  the  drawiMy  of  false  conelnaions  from 
just  principles,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  mad- 
ness, which  drawt  just  conclusions  from  false  princi- 
ples. Loekt. 

When  he  findi  the  hardship*  of  slavery  outweigh 
the  valno  of  life, 'tis  in  his  {tower,  by  resisting  his 
tnaster,  to  draw  on  himself  death.  Id. 

Those  elucidations  have  given  riso  or  increase  to 
his  doubts,  and  draini  obscurity  upon  places  uf  acrip- 
turo.  Id. 

There  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  brings 
of  whoso  faculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge,  or  ap- 
prehension, as  a  worm,  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a 
cabinet,  hath  of  the  senses  or  nndcrslsnding  of  a 
man.  *d. 

The  Maltese  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children, 
by  making  them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt  or 
drAVrri,  till  they  are  ten  years  old.  Id. 

1  have,  in  a  short  draughty  given  a  view  of  our  ori- 
ginal idoas.  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived.  Id. 

It  was  the  prostitute  faith  of  faithless  miscreant* 
that  drew  them  m.  and  deceived  them.  Stjmtk. 

Bvery  draught,  to  him  that  has  quenched  his 
thirst,  is  bat  a  further  quenching  of  nature  ;  a  provi- 
sion for  rhetun  and  disease*.  Id 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of 
virtue  ;  bat  the  finishing  strokes  arc  from  the  will  ; 
which,  if  well  disposed,  will  by  degrees  perfect;  if 
ill  disposed,  will  by  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits 
quickly  deface  it.  Id 

Majesty  in  an  eclipse,  like  the  sun,  drameyts  that 
would  not  have  looked  towards  it  if  it  had  shined  out. 

SmcUimg, 

Phtloclea  foond  her,  and  to  draw  oof  more,  said 
she,  1  have  often  wondered  how  such  exceltencie* 
could  be.  Sidisfjf, 

Philoclea  iutreateJ  Pamela  tnopen  her  grief ;  who, 
dnwmg  the  curtain,  tbat  the  candle  might  not  com- 
plain of  her  blushing,  was  ready  to  speak.  Id. 
In  private  dnw  your  poultry,  dean  yoor  tripe. 
And  bom  yoor  eels  their  alimy  snbaunee  wipe. 

A'n^. 

A  man  of  fire  i*  •  general  enemy  to  all  wailrn.  and 
make*  tho  iti  om*!  i  abroad,  and  his  footmen  at  home, 
know  be  ia  not  to  be  proroked.  Taller. 

From  the  soft  sssanlta  of  love 
Poets  and  painters  never  are  secure: 

Can  t,  nntimclied,  the  fair  one's  pasaions  move, 
■  >r  than  draw  beauty,  aod  not  feel  its  power! 

^rier. 
Numbered  ills,  that  lie  unseen 
In  the  prr-nirious  dmwghi  :  the  word  obs<ene. 
Or  harsh,  which,  note  rlanced,  uiaal  ever  Py 
trrevouible,  the  too  prompt  reply.  Id. 

His  swonj  ns'rr  fell  but  on  the  g'lilly  hrad ; 
Opptesston,  tyranny,  and  power  Udirped, 
llt»»  all  the  vengeance  of  bil  arm  upon  'em. 

AdJiMt 
1  Ul 
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If  we  make  a  drawn  gkmn  of  it,  ur  procure  but  mo- 
deraic  aJvaulages,  every   Brituh  heart  most  tremble. 

fd. 

I  fiball  «ay  nothing  uf  thote  ttteot  and  baiy  mnlti- 
tndei  that  are  employed  within  doort  ia  the  drawing 
op  of  wriiingi  and  coaveyancci.  Id. 

8ucb  a  draufffU  of  forces  would  leuca  the  number 
of  ihoae  that  might  otherwise  be  employed.  Id. 

While  nrar  the  liucrine  lake*  consumed  to  death, 
I  draw  thf  tultry  air,  and  gasp  for  breath. 
You  taste  the  ctHjUug  breeze.  Id.  on  Italy, 

They  should  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias 
in  their  uiadi,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  murb. 

fd.   Spectator, 

Authors,  who  haTO  that  dratm  cff  the  spirits  of 
their  thoiighu,  should  lie  still  for  some  time,  fill 
their  minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength,  and  by 
reading,  rcfleciiuu,  and  conversation,  laid  in  a  new 
stock  of  elegancies^  tenlimeoti,  and  images  of  na- 
fore.  Id.   Freeholder. 

Some  might  be  brought  into  his  interests  by  mo- 
ney \  others  drawn  ttrcr  by  fear.  fd,  on  the  War. 

When  the  engagement  proves  unlucky,  the  way  is 
to  draw  I'jfhy  degrees,  and  not  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture.  CoUier, 

Sucking  and  drawimj  the  breast  dischargcth  the 
milk  as  fast  as  it  can  be  generated. 

WxMeman  on  Tutnmtn. 

I  opened  the  tnmour  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  with* 
out  drawinrj  one  drop  of  blood.  Id.  Surgery* 

In  pounJagn  and  drawiMcIa  I  lose  half  my  rent; 
Whatever  they  give  mo,  1  must  be  content.       Smift, 

Love  is  A  Same,  and  therefore  wc  say  beauty  is 
allniciive,  because  physicians  observe  that  fire  is  a 
g  feat  drawer.  Id, 

The  rrport  is  not  iiaartfuUy  drawn,  id  the  spirit  of 
•  pleader,  who  can  iind  the  most  plausible  topicka. 

Id. 

They  slung  up  one  of  their  hotheads,  and  (  drank 
it  otfata  draught;  which  1  might  writ  do,  fur  it  did 
not  hold  half  a  pint.  GvUiver't  TratcU, 

Spirits,  by  dislilUtion,  may  be  drawn  out  of  vege- 
table juices,  which  shall  flame  and  fume  of  thcmsolvts. 

Cfwyne. 
The  arrow  i«  now  draum  to  the  head. 

AtterbuT]/. 

Why  dmr  Marseilles*  good  bishop  purrr  breath. 
When  nature  sickened,  and  cacJi  gale  was  death  f 

Pope, 

Sfhall  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  statetman's  skill  ? 

Id. 

T^iey  random  dmwimfjM  from  your  sheets  shall  take. 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make.  Id. 

What  you  heani  of  the  words  ([Hiken  of  you  in  the 
drateituf-mom  was  nut  trua  :  the  sayings  of  princes 
are  generally  as  ill  related  as  the  sayings  of  wits. 

Id, 
Deltciuus  wines  the'  attending  herald  brought; 
Th«  gold  gave  lustre  to  the  purple  draught, 

I-i,   OdjfMteg, 
Xnw,  sporting  nmse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins  ; 
Leave  the  clear  itrcams  awhile  for  sunny  plains. 

Datter  a  piece  of  iron  out,  or  ai  workmen  call  it, 
draw  xioHt,  till  it  comes  to  ita  breadth.  Moion, 

With  a  small  vessel  one  may  kerp  within  a  mile  of 
the  shore,  go  amonKxt  mck«,  and  pass  over  shoals, 
where  a  vessel  of  any  dra*ti/ht  would  strike. 

EUie'i  Voyatft, 

The  most  occasion  lliat  famif n  have,  is  for  drattfhl 
hnrvfs.  Mitrrtimtr^a  Haahandry. 

Thf  join<  r  putt  boardt  into  ovnu  after  the  batch 
ts  dr^twn*  Id. 
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Till  rcsencd  from  cb* 
No  more  with  paia  to 
I  rise  with  bead  etaxe.  in  skatt 
Salubnoos  drawgkis  of  pom-  air. 
It  is  sweet  10  feel  by   vhat  Sjas  if  \k 
affections  are  drowM  to^ttiCT. 

The  power    of  drawaetg, 
lours,  ia  very  properly  caUad  tbc 

There  is    a  court  jai^goo,  «  clnM^ai 
which  turns   singly  upoa  trifiaa ; 
great  many  words,  saya   little  or 
fools  instead  of  what  they  eanaot  mf,  ■ 
tense  instead  of  what  they  should 
proper  language  of  leveet,   dnwimg- 
chambers. 

CompUmenta  of  congratulation 
taken,  and  cost  one  noihtng  but 
I   conuder  them   at   drmgkte  npoa  pai 
where  the  exchange  it  always  greatly  ia  kt 
drawer. 

As  the  subtle  enemy  of  mankind  takMa 
men  gradually  into  tin,  to  he  nsually  dfm 
degrees  into  temptation. 

Jutt  w  hen  our  drawmg~wotmta  h^«tn  tn  % 
With  lighu,  by  clear  rcfloctt.  : 

From  many  a  mirror,  in  wh;  4 

Goliath,  might  have  kcca  htt  jtAsxsoiLJ 
Whole  without  stooping,  towerioj  cnM  ■ 
My  pleasures  too  begin.  | 

Here,  my  friend,  are  the  drMjitoitw^M 
I  wish  to  have  your  opintun  oa.  ^-^M 
enjoy  eight  hundred  a^ycar  indepeii4cM«l 
and,  by  the  other,  the  bulk  uf  my  fottVMA 

A  bill  of  exchax^  it  a  writtett  ortol 
meat  of  a  r«na(n  sum  uf  money  at  as  ly^ 
U  is  a  mercantile  contract  in  which  £osf  f 
mostly  cimccmed.  vijt.  1.  Tb«  dramm,  •! 
the  value.  2.  Ui>  debtor  ta  a  distal  ^ 
whom  the  bill  it  drawn,  who  is  called  tW  i 
who  it  to  accept  and  pay  it,  &c. 

Or.  Ret^Cf 

Drawback,  in  commerce,  ccrtiia  d«l 
of  the  customs  or  uf  ibe  eiutte,  rUk)«ii 
exportaiKJti  of  some  of  our  ovtn  warn 
or  upon  certain  fbrttt^n  merchandtM«,l 
paid  duty  on  importattun.  "Dw  aii 
merchant:}  importing  and  e«fK>rtm^an 
to  obtain  the  drawback  on  foreiini  )!^ 
iiiK  the  truUi  of  the  officer's  (xruftctt 
entry,  and  the  due  ;>ayn)ent  of  thedol 
these  may  he  made  by  itie  agent cCl 
ration  or  company,  or  by  the  koowi 
any  merchant  usually  employed  m  ■ 
entries  and  paying  his  ctisttMns,  la 
foreign  i;oods  enieretl  outwrard,  tS  im^ 
value  be  fraudulently  shipped  oaftAl 
expressed  in  the  exporter**  Kilificm, 
therein  mentioned,  or  their  v«l«e«  9H 
and  no  drawback  is  allowe*!.  Focmi 
ported  by  certiHr.ite  in  orUer  to  olitui 
back,  not  shipped  or  exported,  m  i 
Great  Britain,  unless  iq  caaeof  4M 
them  from  perishing,  lose  the  bcDcfl|< 
back,  and  are  forfeited,  or  their  vila 
vessel,  horses,  carnages,  Atv*,tniBlM| 
landing  thereof;  aud  the  pavaoat^H 
retanding  them,  or  by  nhofj  in|f||M; 
landed,  or  into  whose  handa  fliav  Ari 
come,  are  to  forfeit  double  ibt 
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!)fSc«rs  of  the  cutloms  conniring  at 
n  »ny  fraud  relalini;  to  certificate 
1  other  penalties,  are  to  forfeit  their 
BcT  six  monUis'  imprisonment  with- 
mainprize ;  as  are  also  masters,  or 
iging  to  the  ships  employed  therein. 
lor  (he  exportation  of  certificate  goods 
list  not  be  delivered  up,  nor  draw- 
,  for  any  goods,  till  a  certificate  un- 
I  »nd  seals  of  the  collector  or  comp- 
f  the  customs  be  produced,  testifying 
See  Ci'STOMS. 
IE  may  be  made  after  lewnl 


different  ways  :  but  the  most  common  are  made 
with  plyers,  twice  the  length  of  the  gate,  and  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  inner  s<]u:ire  is  traverswl 
with  a  crois,  which  serves  for  a  counterpoise ; 
and  the  chains  which  hang  from  the  extremities 
of  the  plyers,  to  lift  up  or  let  down  the  bridge,  are 
iron  or  brass.  In  navigable  rivers  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  the  middle  arch  of  bridges 
with  two  moveable  platforms,  to  be  raised  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  let  the  masts  and  ng^ng  of 
ships  pass  through.  But  this  contrivance  has 
(alien  into  disuse  before  our  modem  improvements 
in  Uie  construction  of  bhdgtd. 
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!  art  of  representation  by  pic- 
etiiieating  the  appearanccsnf  things 
surface,  by  means  of  lines,  shades, 
,  formed  by  various  coloring  male- 
rt  of  dratcing,  or  of  delineating  the 
lutlincs,  lermmations,  and  forms  of 
le  considered  as  the  basis  of  painting, 
greatest  importance  to  every  artist; 
itbor  lost,  when  the  painter  endea- 
>eal,  by  ingenious  artifices  of  color, 
of  form  which  are  fundamentally 
I  incoherent.  It  is  the  groundwork 
and  of  sculpture,  and  is  equally 
rehitecture. 

to  called  par  eictUenct,  embraces 
'  qualities  of  the  art,  and  demands  a 
ne  taste, and  a  well-practised  hand, 
knowledge  of  pictorial  geometry, 
inatomy,  proportion,  l>otli  relative 
id  practice.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
'  it,  *  an  armour,  which  upon  t)i« 
iroament  and  a  defence ;  and  upon 
I  mu-«hapcn,  a  load.'  It  tends  to 
»HDposiiig,  and  gives  what  is  called 
indliiig  of  the  chalk  or  pencil, 
xilished  nation  the  study  of  this  art 
«es,  l)een  held  in  high  esteem  : — not 
idiiig  a  delightful  employment  in 
,  but  from  the  more  important  con- 
its  influence  upon  the  mind  and 
'"""""?  the  eye,  and  directing  the 
<';riininatiuu  of  dimension, 
,  '  !i,  aud  order;  and  we  may 
I  who,  either  from  tlieir  birth  or 
,  are  denied  a  competent 
>  world's  wealtli,  it  present*  a  pow- 
for  aspiration  after  excellence  in  the 
i  It  deserve  encouragement,  rarely 
nog  it  Tlic  great  maaters  of  all 
iwiie<l  for  tlieir  skill  in  drawing,  in 
li  pnu'lice  of  which  they  were  inces- 
>ui  ;  nor  did  they  cast  off  the  port- 
■wimlnK  the  brush,  but  first  made 
bet  uf  tlieir  intended  cnin|>ositions, 
Kl  finished  drawing  of  the  whole, 
gW  and  more  correct  dmwin^  of 
•  part ; — they  then  painted  the  pic- 
m  *ll  retouched   and  finished   the 

artisU  of  ancient  times. 


Apelles,  sumamed  the  prince  of  painters,  is  men> 
tioned  by  ancient  writers  as  the  most  eminent  fo' 
the  l)cauty  of  his  drawing.  Afler  the  revival  of 
the  arts  in  Italy,  Michelangiolo  Ruiinarolli  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  learned  and  daring, 
and  Ralfaelle  the  most  correct  and  gracefiil.  The 
Koman  and  Florentine  schools,  iiidee<l,  have  ex- 
celled all  others  in  this  fundamental  part  of  the 
art :  of  the  former,  Ilaffoelle,  Guilio  Romano, 
Polydore,  and  their  scholars ;  and  of  the  latter, 
Michelangiolo,  Leonir  lo  da  Vinci,  and  Andrea 
del  .Sarto,  have  been  themost  distinguished .  In  the 
Uolognese  school,  the  Carraccis.  particularly  Aii- 
ibale,  whose  execution  is  wonderful,  are  |farti- 
cularly  eminent.  In  the  French  school,  Poussin, 
Lc  Sueur,  and  Le  Brun ;  and  in  the  Englisli 
school,  omitting  living  artists,  Mortimer,  West, 
Barry,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  demand  commen- 
dation. 

The  human  figure,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult, 
should  be  tlie  first  object  of  the  studi-iit.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  must  liegin  by  acquiring  a 
facile  management  of  his  portcrayon  and  crayon, 
so  as  to  delineate  with  correctness  the  eH'eels  of 
the  outline,  and  of  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
object  which  he  has  before  him.  Whea  these 
first  rudiments  of  drawing  are  obtained,  and  the 
student  can  trace,  with  sufficient  correctness,  the 
elementary  parts  of  the  figure,  as  ears,  eyes, 
hands,  !tc.  (plates  II.  &  iV.),  he  should  Oien 
apply  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  af^er  the 
antique,  ard  after  nature,  in  a  philosophical 
manner. 

The  difTcrenl  styles  of  drawing:  or  desicn  may 
\ye  arrangeil  iindi?r  the  heads  of  imliriilutil  nature, 
or  that  of  common  or  fiimiliar  forms,  nith  all 
the  impeifections  and  peciiliaiilies  of  the  indivi- 
dual model  ;  •dccl  miturt,  or  that  wherein  the 
artist  has  composed  or  niailr  a  selection  from  the 
mass  nfindividual  modi'ts  ilwt  ho  has  had  l>efora 
him  ;  and,  thirdly, the  grnniiiti/tr,  thr:  gnin, gusto 
of  the  Italians,  tW  beau  ideal  of  the  French,  the 
ideal  liKiuiy  of  the  (irceks  in  which  they  are  m> 
much  our  masters. 

The  inditiilral  <ylr  >i  Ih  it  in  which  the  Dutch 
masters,  our  •ir<-4i  Hogarth  and  Wilkic,  mid 
his  school,  are  <o  excellent,  'Hie  select  style  hai 
Ixrii  enmililed  liy  Kafliielle,  and  by  the  (.artacci 
Willi  tlicir  eclectic  »'houl ;  and,  in  tlm  third  style, 
none  liave  surpasse<l  the  j^cat  sculptors  of  aiitl' 
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quity,  particularly  those  wlio  execulcd  ihe  maje*- 
tic  Apollu  Belvejere,  ami  the  mnrvellouj  works 
calico  llie  Klipii  marljle^. 

The  proijrais  of  llie  young  artist'i  studies  in 
drawinir  or  designing,  ouglit  to  be  founded  upon 
a  c;r,uluatcd  scale.  Individual  nature,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  studies ;  select,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, and,  when  he  attempts  oriijinalily,  idealized 
accurdini;  to  the  precepts  of  Reynolds,  and  the 
practice  of  Phidias. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Phopkb  Materials  ako 
Instruments  ron  Diiawino,  and  tue  Man- 
ner OF  Using  tucu. 

The  first  step  towards  attainini;  a  proA- 
cieucy  in  drawing,  is  the  study  of  geometry 
and  perspective.  Geometry  is  the  science  of 
extension,  quantity,  or  mas;nitude  abstractedly 
considered,  and  demands  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  scientific  artist.  Perspective  is  that 
branch  of  optics  which  teaches  how  to  represent 
objects  on  a  plain  surface,  in  the  manner  wherein 
they  appear  under  the  peculiarities  which  arise 
from  distance  and  height.  A  knowledi^  of  these 
two  branches  of  science  may  be  said  to  form  the 
fundamental  part  of  drawing;  and,  when  begin- 
ning, the  learner  must  furnish  himself  with 
f)ropor  materials  and  instrumentii ;  such  as  black 
ead  pencils  of  different  degrees  of  hardness; 
crayons  of  black,  white,  and  red  chalk  ;  crow  or 
duck-quill  pens;  Indian  ink  or  seppia:  as  also 
with  drawing-boards,  rules  or  straignt  edges,  and 
compasses;  drawing-boards  for  fastening  the 
paper  upon,  so  that  it  may  not  shift,  and  like- 
wise for  straining  it,  to  prevent  the  colors,  or  the 
washes  of  tint,  when  laid  wet  upon  the  paper, 
from  cau-»in'^  it  to  swell  so  as  to  dry  uncren. 
The  simplest  of  these  latter  requisites  is  made 
of  a  deal  board  glued  together  to  its  pi7)pcr  width 
and  lengtli,  strengthened  willi  a  piece  rabbeted 
on  at  each  end,  to  prevent  warping.  Tlie  paper 
may  be  fixed  down  upon  this  board  with  pins, 
wafers,  or  sealing  wax,  or  it  may  be  strained  with 
paste  or  glue  in  the  following  in.tnner: — First 
wet  the  paper  well  with  a  sponge,  omitting  the 
edges,  whicli  should  be  turned  up  about  half  an 
inch  in  width  on  every  side ;  apply  a  small  quan- 
tity of  good  paste  or  glue  all  round  on  the  under 
tide,  and  press  Ihe  paper  down  iipo'i  the  board 
with  a  cloth,  rubbing  it  well  with  your  nail,  or 
the  smooth  handle  of  a  knife  to  secure  it.  In  the 
process  of  drying,  the  paper,  whicli  had  exp.iiuled 
and  blistered  up  mucri  when  wet,  will  contract, 
and  (the  edges  being  fixed  immoveably)  will 
HlLiin  quite  flat  and  light,  and  will  be  much  Hiter 
for  drawing  upon  than  when  loose.  Hut  the  bE.<t 
drawing  boards  .ire  m  ide  with  a  fmiiie  and  a 
moveable  panel,  upon  whioh  the  paper  is  simply 
put  wet,  ami  tlien  fon-ed  into  the  frame,  where 
It  is  confined  by  wedges  or  keys  al  ihe  bAck. 
This  strains  equally  well,  without  the  trouble  of 
pasting,  to  that  it  may  be  dried  at  the  fire ;  it  also 
looks  better. 

The  young  student  must  accustom  himself  to 
hold  the  pencil  or  poit-<.Tayon  furtlier  from  llie 
point  than  he  doei  a  |>ea  in  writing,  which  will 
•live  hini  a  better  coiuioand  of  it,  and  render  his 
'vies  or  delineations  more  free  and  Uild. 

For  Indian  ink  ut  seppia  drawings,  the  firjt 


outlines  are  to  be  sketched  in  b;  tkt  1 
pencil,  so  that  any  part  which  is  nol  ( 
on  easily  obliterated  by  (he  IndiaB  i 
the  sketch  is  as  correctly  dooe  wiihthtf 
the  student's  [x>wer,he  i<  then  lodawc 
outlioe  with  the  crow  or  iluck.q<uO  i 
diluted  ink  or  seppia.  After  this  Ic  i 
charge  the  pencil  lines,  by  nibbnt;  B  i 
the  crumb  of  stale  breaid  or  ladiaa  i 
pigment  used  for  this  purpoie  ii  MkOj 
ink,  or  seppia,  which  is  a  pleasnMrJ 
color,  and  softer  in  executioQ.  By  nlm 
up  with  soft  water  on  a  plate,  or  paklka 
ware  or  marble,  they  maf  be  rmA*  m 
quired  degree  of  strength,  and  tucd  ia  i 
or  steel  pen  like  common  ink. 

Having  got  the  outline  clear  and 
next  step  is  to  shade  the  work 
by  drawing  line  strokes  with  the  peo  ni 
which  is  called  halchinc;,  and  of  whicli'^ 
engravings  were  imitations,  or  by  ^ 
shadows,  and  softening  them  into  the  I 
camel-hair  pencils,  and  tints  of  la  " 
seppia.  As  to  tlic  rule  and  compaaci,] 
very  rarely  to  be  used,  except  in  i 
geometrical  drawings,  or  in  raeasaitaKl 
portions  of  figures,  after  they  are  daan.) 
whether  they  are  correct  or  not;  «,  f 
tlic  delineation  of  fortificationf  aad  I 
spcclivc.  Chalks  and  crayons  are 
a  similar  manner,  except  that  the 
shades  are  drawn  with  the  malarial  i 
hatched  and  softened  into  one 
same  way. 

Sect.  II. — Or  Dkawisig  Libes,  S^Ci 

CLES,  ANU  OTUCR  GcOM ETalCAL  Fl 

The  first  practice  of  a  I  earner  dioaldl 
straight  and  curved  lin»,  witbcaaeHl 
upwards  and  downwards,  inclined  tl  I 
and  left,  or  in  any  required  dirvcboa. 
line's  inclining  to  the  right,  or  qmiell 
he  must  hold  his  elbow  riose  to  Ina  4 
writing;  when  perpendicular,  the 
be  removed  to  about  seven  inches  bqm 
and  when  inclined  to  the  [eft,  at  a 
rable  distance,  according  to  the 
the  angle  forms.  A  good  practice, 
this  precept,  is  for  the  studetit  to  dn« 
a  series  of  equilateral  triangles,  «i6  » 
cular  line  drawn  from  the  apex;  tai 
various-formed  right  angled  triaogiln, 
thenuses,  bases,  and  (lerpendicalas 
dimensions,  ile  should  also  learn  M 
hand,  squares,  circles,  ellipses,  aad 
trical  figures:  for  as  the  alpliabetora 
of  the  letten  of  a  I  .!>•'..  i.^.-  i<i  ^q 
grammar,  so  is  gv-.' 

The  practice  of  _     lese 

tary  figures,  till  he  bcconoes  master  of 
enable  him  to  imitate,  with  e«ae  aad 
many  forms  both  in  nat»re  and  ut, 
cfnniposcd  therirof.  Four  nenetal  ■• 
rules  may  here  I;e  laid  down  :  t.  1m 
student  be  in  a  hurry,  hut  olway*  w^ 
master  of  one  figure  bebre  he  go« on • 
tlia  ailvantagc,  and  etva  the  imc^bI 

rrarlice  will  appear  to  him  as  lir 
le  should  accustom  himself  todnvil 
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■He  «nr,  whirli  is  the  only  metltod 
a  free  aiid  boU  manner.     3.   He 
dice  dniwiDg  till  he  has  camed  a  tole- 
Pmniin'l  of  Wit  pencil,  before  he  attempt] 
I  »ny  figure  or  object  of  any  kind  what- 
[ftnd,  4.  He  s'lould  not  aim  u(  linisliiii; 
dy  »ny  »inele  part,  before  he  haj  sketched 
r»tly,  with  light  stroVci  of  the  pencil,  the 
'  and  proportion  of  the  whole  figure;  con 
It  »ner%vards  wherever  necessary. 

.  III. — Or  DatwiNo  Errj,  Eaks,  Flow- 
ttts,  Fni'iTS,  Bian»,  Bea$T!i,  kc. 

Ie«mer  should  he/in  with  drawing  tlie 
of  cj'w,  ears,  fcc,  as  in  plate  II.  with 
of  faces  as  in  plate  III.,  after 
ies  directed  in  section  I.  He 
juDLHed  with  flowers,  fruits,  birds, 
the  like ;  not  only  as  it  will  be  amort: 
iploymeni  to  those  who  do  not  aim 
r  be.iulics  of  the  art,  but  as  an  easier 
larly  to  youni;  ladies,  than  the  draw- 
hands  and  feci,  and  other  parts  of  die  hu- 
budy,  which  require  not  only  more  care, 
>ater  exactitude  and  nicer  judgment.  Very 
itnclion'  are  necessary  upon  this  head. 
1st  tliini;  that  a  learner  can  do  it,  to  furnish 
if  with  good  prints  or  drawings  by  way  of 
I,  and  copy  lliem  with  gt«at  cire  and 
If  it  Is  the  fi'^ure  of  a  beast,  let  him 
with  tlie  forehead,  and  draw  the  nose,  the 
'  mod  under  jaw,  and  stop  at  the  throat, 
ihoul'l  return  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
)  the  eari,  the  oeck,  and  the  back;  con- 
l.K  I  ill,  nil  he  has  (riven  thefiilt  shape  of 
lultock.  Then  proceed  to  the 
',  mark  out  the  legs  and  feet,  and 
the  b<.'lly.  And,  lastly,  as  before  directed 
I.,  when  the  learner  has  acquired  some 
cy  III  the  brt,  let  him  draw  the  outline 
instructed,  and  finish  it  with  shadows,  or 
r  proper  colors  after  nature  as  directed  in 
Xtl.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  by  way  of 
lit.  to  add  a  smill  sketch  nf  a  landscape, 
jiriate  to  the  country  of  the  animal,  cither 

nr  determined  by  a  paral- 

k.  r  ;  of  these,  and  other  sub- 

.....  hud  ouuiy  examples  among 
[«f  this  work. 

f, —  Op    Uriwinq     Lrxs,    Arms, 
Uakus  I'ii.t,  kc. 

iwinj  of  le^  and  anns,  the  learner 

Ivery  liule  nxirc  to  do   than   to  ropy 

'  die  examples  of  arma  given  in  plate  IV., 

lejp  in  pinto  V.    Dul  the  actions  and  pos- 

liaiids  ore  Vi  many  and    so  varioiu, 

am  ^llL■^  can  be  given   for  drawing 

'.I'    -  i!ly   hold   goiKl.     Vet, 

Ui  I  iHcult   to  draw,  it  ii 

■  ■•■•'•  time  and  pains 
4   llicir  various 
Lily  lo  avoid   all 
ol    Uiiieiiii*  and  iinperfcctitin,   but 
■  giw  them  life  nn'l  •pint.     To  ainve  at 
I  cut,  study,  and  practice  are  requ!>ite, 
if  in  iinitatioit  ul  lint,  that  it  U'fuiv 
!  lu  draw  Irtim  •talui.->  or  from  n.iturr, 
I  priri's  or  draH-inj',  lint  ran  be  obtained 


of  bands  and  feet;  examples  of  which  are  given 
in  platej  IV.  and  V.  As  to  mechanical  rules 
for  dcljiieatini:  ihem  by  lines  and  measures,  they 
arc  not  only  difficult  and  perplexing  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  are  also  contrary  lo  the  practice  of  the 
best  masters.  And  here  the  general  rule  above 
m;ntioned  must  be  appli^il,  wliich  is,  to  sketch 
out  faintly,  with  ln;ht  strokes,  the  general  shape 
and  proportion  of  the  whole  hand,  with  its  action 
and  turn;  and  after  considering  whether  this 
first  sketch  be  perfect,  and  altering  it  wherever 
it  may  be  amiss,  to  proceed  to  the  bending  of 
the  joints,  the  knuckles,  the  veins,  and  other 
small  particulars,  which,  when  the  learner  has 
obtained  the  whole  shape  and  proportions  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  %vill  not  only  be  more  easily,  but 
also  more  perfectly  drawn. 

Sect.  V. — Or  Dclincatiicg  Faces. 

The  head  is  usually  divided  into  four  eaual 
parts,  namely,  t.  from  the  crown  of  the  head  lo 
the  top  of  the  forehead.  2.  From  the  top  of  the 
forehead  to  the  tyc-brows.  3.  From  llie  eye- 
brows to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  4.  From  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chin.  But  this  proportion, 
as  may  justly  be  Inferred,  is  not  invariable;  thesa 
features  being,  in  different  men,  often  very  dilTe- 
rcnt  as  lo  length,  breadth,  and  shape  :  in  a  hand- 
some well-turned  face,  however,  it  Is  nearly  cor- 
rect. In  delineating  a  perfect  face,  therefore, 
the  learner's  first  business  must  be  to  sketch 
slightly  an  oval  or  egg-like  figure  with  Its  broad- 
est hemisphere  upwards;  then  to  bisect  it  with 
a  perpenrticular  line  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom. 
Tlirous;h  the  middle  of  ihis  lino  he  will  draw  a 
diametral  one,  directly  across  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  oval.  On  these  two  lines  all  the 
features  of  the  face  are  to  be  delioeate<l  as  fol- 
lows :  first  divide  the  perpendicular  line  Into 
four  eoual  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  allotted 
to  the  hair  of  the  head ;  the  second  Is  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead  in  the  top  of  the  nose  b<-tween 
the  eye-brows ;  the  third  is  from  thence  lo  the 
boltoiii  nf  llie  nose ;  and  the  fourth  includes 
the  lips  and  chin.  The  diametral  line,  or  tlie 
breadth  of  tiie  face,  is  always  supposed  to  be  the 
length  of  five  eyes ;  It  must  therefore  be  divide<l 
into  five  equal  parts,  and  the  eyes  placed  upon 
it  to  as  to  leave  exactly  the  length  of  one  eye 
between  them.  Tliis  Is  to  be  understood  only 
of  a  fiill  front  fitce  as  in  plate  I.,  for  if  It  tuni  to 
either  tide,  the  distances  are  U>  be  lotcned  on 
that  side  which  turns  from  you,  more  or  lets  in 
proportion.  The  top  of  the  ear  is  to  rise  parallel 
to  Uie  eye-brow«,  at  the  end  of  the  diametral  line. 
The  nostrils  oui;hl  not  to  come  funlicr  out  than 
the  ronicr  of  tin  .  f:«cc  ;  and  the  mid- 

dle of  the  iiiKui!  ys  be  pUcc<l  on  the 

perpendicular  liiiu.    ^.c  ^^i,i^^>!  I.,  Uiiawiko. 

Sttt.  \'I — Or  l)n\wi;fi>  HvjTi;!  Kini'rrs. 


Whentl, 
fiices,  hi-ail 
draw  the  ' 
lx".;itl  liy 


gcneiul  tV 


ing 

.tt.j 

at  iull  kii',;tli.   iiu  itiouhl 

■J  (lend  ;  then  draw  a  p#r- 

the  uuttont  of   the  livsiJ 

,  or  as  h:any  liea^N  :•»  the 

ildl    III"  It    li:  III 

r  hojd  is  '.  l.tK 
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^jrr  of  ll>e  Ictijili  of  tlic  fitjiire.  The  bejt-pro- 
]iortloiicJ  liiiiri;!  of  Ihe  nnrienl5  are  seven  licadi 
and  llirce  qu.iiluri  ill  height,  liiil  ihcv  vary  as  rc- 
qiiinrd  hy  the  dilFerenl  characlerislicJ  of  llie 
fiaure.  If,  lliervfore,  the  liijure  slaniU  upriglil, 
as  fig.  A,  plate  VI.,  draw  a  perpt.-iidicular  line 
from  the  top  of  llieliead  to  the  heel,  which  must 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  Tlie  liottoni  of 
the  belly  ij  exactly  the  centre  of  the  figure.  Then 
divide  the  lower  part  into  two  equal  parts  astain; 
tlie  middle  of  which  is  to  be  the  middle  of  the  Icnce. 

The  method  of  delineating  the  upper  pait  of 
the  figure  is  i<t  follows  : — Take  off  with  the  com- 
piisse3  the  length  of  the  face,  which  is  about 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  head  ;  then  set 
olF  the  length  of  another  face  from  the  pit  of  the 
throat  to  the  pit  of  the  slumach;  thence  to  Uie 
nuvel  is  another  face  in  length,  and  tbeuee  to 
the  lower  rim  of  the  belly  is  a  tliird. 

The  entire  line  must  then  be  divided  into  seven 
equal  parts  :  a^inst  the  end  of  the  first  division 
IS  the  situation  of  the  breasts;  the  second  is  the 
pliice  of  the  navel ;  at  tlie  third  mark  out  the 
privities;  the  fourlli  comes  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ihigh;  the  fifth  to  the  lower  part  of  the  knee; 
the  sixth  to  llie  lower  pait  of  the  calf;  and  the 
seventh  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel ;  the  heel  of 
the  leg  which  supports  the  body  being  olways 
under  the  pit  of  the  throat. 

As  the  essence  of  all  gooil  drawing  consists  in 
niakini;  a  corrci-'l  sketch  at  first,  the  student  must 
be  very  accurate  anl  careful  in  this  slaice  of  his 
business,  rubbing  out  and  sketching  again  till  he 
is  tight  ill  all  the  bearings  and  proportions  ;  and 
finishing  no  one  part  perfectly  till  he  finds  the 
pcneral  sketch  and  character  of  the  figure  com- 
jilete  and  L'ood  ;  and  when  it  is  all  in,  correctly 
to  his  mind,  he  may  then  procee<l  to  the  finishing 
nf  one  part  after  aaotlicr,  with  all  the  fidelity  in 
his  power. 

Some  artists,  when  they  have  a  statue  lo  copy, 
begin  with  the  head,  which  they  finish,  and  then 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  lo  the  other  part*  of 
the  figure,  perfecting  as  they  go  on :  but  this 
manner  is  generally  unsuccessful;  for,  if  they 
make  the  head  in  the  least  too  large  or  too  small, 
the  consequence  is  a  manifest  disproportion  be- 
tween all  the  parts,  occasioned  by  their  not  hav- 
ing sketched  the  whole  proportionahly  at  first. 
Ijel  tlie  more  advanced  student  therefore  remem- 
ber that,  in  whatever  he  intends  to  draw,  he 
should  first  sketch  its  several  parts,  measuring 
the  distances  and  proportions  between  each  with 
his  finger  or  his  pencil,  without  using  the  com- 
passes, observing  the  precept  of  Uu  Piles  'to 
l>«ar  the  compass  in  his  eye,  and  then  to  judge 
of  its  general  effect  by  the  eye  which  by  degrees 
will  be  able  to  estimate  truth  and  proportion,  and 
will  become  his  principal  and  liest  guide.  Let 
liim  also  observe,  as  a  general  rule,  invariably  to 
begin  with  the  right  hand  side  of  the  piece  he 
it  copying  ;  for  thus  lie  will  always  have  what  he 
has  uone  before  his  eyes,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
more  naturally  anil  willi  greater  ease.  Whereas 
if  he  boiin  with  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  his 
IliiiiI  and  arm  will  cover  what  he  duci  first,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  sight  of  it ;  by  which  means 
be  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  so  much  ease, 
pleasure,  or  certaiutv. 


When  iliesc  mote  mechanical 
quired,  ancl  their   real    ine.isur«nKiiu  | 
familiar,  the  student  may  proceet  m  i. 
the  order  and  manner  of  drawinj  (!» I 
gure,   as  follows: — First  he  stiouU  I 
head  ;    then  the  shoulders  in  tliuir  tuttf 
in  rotation  to  the  head;  then  <lfa»lk(i 
the  body,  beginning  with  llie  va-pitll 
the  artiufur  an  after  considentioo),  i ' 
all    the  beautiful   undulations  whick  i 
outline  of  the  human  body,  down  tiel 
both  sides;  obserring  caref:  ' 
of  the  waist.     Then   he  - 
upon  which  the  body  stamJs,  .imi  j.ifn 
other  which  is  in  repose :  then  the  i 
of  all  the  liands.     He  must  carefully  I 
the  bowings  and  bendiugs  that  itt  la  ll 
making  tlie  part  which  is  opposite  tail 
iog   inwards   correspond   to   its   ailiplil 
swelling  outwards. 

For  instance:  if  one  side  of  tbebojyk 
the  other  must  naturally  swell  out  to  Imi 
able  to  it :  if  the  back   bend  in,  tin  I  ~ 
swell  out;    if  the  knee  bend  out,  lis  I 
bend  in,  and  so  on  of  every  other  ; 
body.     In  a  word,be  must  endeavgwbi 
the  parts  of  the   figure  with  trittb,  n 
proportion  ;  not  one  arm  or  one  lestUg^ 
than  the  other;  nor  broad   llerculcial 
with  a  weak  and  slemler  wain;  vct[ 
bony  anns  with   thick  .md  mitry  legij 
serving  an  harmonii'  nt  . 

amongst  all  the  men 
beautiful  symmetry  ibrouKtiout  lilt  ^ 
When  these  rudiments  of  drawing  I 
figure  are  thus  acquired,  and  the  i 
draw  with  sufficient  correctncssa  h*  I 
apply  himself  lo  its  study  after  lit* 
nature  in  a  philosophic.il  manner;  Mim^ 
TE0L0<-.r  and  Asatomv  as  hU  luiot  <' 
See  those  articles. 

In  copying  after  the  antique,  whicb  t^f^P 
cede  and  always  accompany  that  of  dmi^V 
nature,  the  following  statu--  -i- '  =•;'.•«»• 
among  the  master-pieces  ni  •  i«»A 

the  student's  attention  is  |p.i:l  .  ijai,* 

subjects  for  his  studies  in  chalk  di:twH|a^ 
sign  :  namely,  first  of  all  the  rcrauni  i* 
art,   those  incom|urable    works   koom  I 
aimo  of  the  Elgin  marbles.     f>f  tKr«el 
called  Theseus  or  Ilcrcub  i^i 

pid,  and  the  wonderful  i 
and  shoulders  of  Neptune,  5l,ui4 
among  the  naked  ones :  the  colaMil  i 
Bacchus,  the  Fates,  Ihe  V^ictory,  Ike 
and  the  Panathen:xic  procnnoo 
dressed  and  every  rme  of  ibero— 4«m 
topes  to  the  frigment  of  a 
degrees  and  kinds  of  perfecUoa  ia  *(t  1^1 
were  for  more  than  7no  year*  ttw  mimuw^  * 
the  ancient  world,  and,  in  the  riia>  tt  A'*'^ 
were  reganJed  as  iniroitabW  for  timt  paM  ■■ 
beauty. 

The  torso  of  the  DclTedcrr,  eommmtj  i^ 
the   torso   of   .Michel  Angelo,  la  briiv  *  ^ 
sidetalile  f.ivoritc  with  that  peM  »i' 
other  beautiful  study  Ibr  tlw  yovaf  -> 
also  the  Famesn;  Hercules,  wkidi  u  >  it»w> 
master-piece  of  art.     TIh?  Ape41a  Hrfiaft*' 
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of  kncient  statues,  and  preients 
fct  for  llie  pencil.    The  Laocon 

Bbeau'.iei  of  inollier  character; 
Medicis  is  a  perfect  model  of 
grace,  eleijance,  aud  sweetness, 
I  perfection  of  the  fcmile  form, 
the  Belvedere  is  a  magnificent 
lie  youthful  beauty,  and  the 
Itors  are  remarkable  for  their 
kical  correctness. 

lent  has  mastered  these,  and  im- 
ith  their  beauties  and  propor- 
tmence  drawing  after  naluru,  or 
lodel ;  undertakmj  a  coune  of 

(tomical  drawing,  and  an  occa- 
the  beauties  of  the  antique,  to 

Kt  manuerism  and  individuality 

;'Tae  PROPonTioss  akd  Mea- 
Tne  Human  floor. 

middle  part,  between  the  extre- 
and  feel  of  a  well-proportioned 

1  in  the  navpl,  but  that  of  an 
pubis;  and  tlie  practice  of  di- 


viding the  measures  of  children  into  four,  fire, 
and  six  parts,  of  which  one  is  given  to  the  head, 
is  made  use  of  in  the  way  of  proportion  both  by 
painters  and  sculptors. 

A  child  of  two  years  of  a^  is  in  (general  about 
five  heads  hii;h,  but,  of  four  or  five  yean  old, 
nearly  six  ;  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year, 
■even  heads  are  the  proportion  or  measure,  and 
the  centre  decline)  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pu- 
bis. Hence  it  appcan  that,  as  the  growtli  of 
the  body  advances,  there  is  a  gradual  approach 
to  the  proportion  of  an  adult  of  nearlyeiglit  heads 
in  the  whole  height ;  of  which,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  head  itself  makes  one. 

Upon  these  principles  the  following  table  is 
constructed,  exhibiting  the  proportions  of  a  strong, 
and  of  a  graceful  maa,  and  of  a  fine  woman,  as 
given  by  the  ancients,  measured  from  the  origi- 
nals at  Rome,  and  published  by  J.  J.  Volpaio 
and  ilaffaelle  Alorghen.  It  is  found  in  Elraes's 
Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  models  ate, 
the  Famese  I  lercules,  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  and 
the  iMedicean  Venus,  which  may  be  classed  as 
the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  tlie  Corinthian  orders 
of  human  beauty. 
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lins  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  hairs 

of  the  hairs  to  tlie  eye-brows,   or  beginning  of  the 

Dws  to  the  end  of  the  nose        ..... 

r  the  note  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin    .... 

A  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  wiilt  ths  sternum 

le  to  the  end  of  the  breast 

of  tile  breast  to  the  middle  of  the  umbilicus 

ilicus  to  the  symnhyiis  pubis 

^ysis  pubis  to  the  middle  of  the  patella 
I  of  the  p'ltellu  to  the  lieginning  of  lliv  flank 

k>  the  swell  of  the  foot  

of  the  foot  to  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  or  to  the 

I  to  tlie  ground 

1 10  the  end  of  the  heel  of  the  right  leg       . 

K  *ole  of  the  foot 

t  of  the  foot  from  the  ground 

to  the  end  iif  the  toes 

eor  collar-hfine  to  the  be^ iiinini;  of  the  deltoid  muscle 

whole  clavicle  on  the  right  fide       .... 

le  to  the  nipple  

if  the  brffii«l  to  the  olher     ...... 

th  of  the  trunk,  taken  a  little  below  the  beginning  of 

ttte  trunk  from  the  end  of  the  breast  .... 
part  of  the   same,   tiken  at  the  beginiimj  of  the 

of  the  ona  ilei,  where  the  flanks  project  nuHt  . 
Iftn  of  the  deltoid  inusrie  to  the  end  of  tiic  bicept , 
ini;«rthe  Of  huiiieii  to  ilie  cubit  •  .  .  . 
tlir  biceps  to  the  b(.i{innin^  of  the  hand     . 

dill  of  the  fore  arm  in  front 

idth  of  the  arm  in  front   .... 
wise  of  the  arm  in  front  .         .         .  ■         . 

dih  from  one  trochanti't  In  the  oilier 
Ith  of  lh<r  (hi'.'h  in  front  ...... 

of  the  Ici'l  lhi|{h 

of  ilic  knee,  op(>osile  to  the  middle  of  the  patella 

of  the  calf  of  ihi- le)! 

Ilh  bi-lweeii  the  inner  and  the  oul?r  ancle 
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murniTioMs  of  thk 


MRKCPL! 


The  narrowest  part  of  the  fool 

Tlie  broadest  part  of  llie  same 

rroiu  the   last  vertebra  of   ilie   n?ck    to  the   lower  part  of  the  os 

sacnim 

From  the  end  of  tlie  os  sacrum  to  the  end  of  the  gtutKiu 

From  the  end  of  the  glutxus  to  the  beginniri);  of  tlie  gastrocnemius 

muscle 

From  the  beginning  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  to  the  end  of  tlie 

figure 
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The  entire  proportions  of  these  celebrated  sta- 
tues arc,  in  round  numbers ;  the  Hercules  seven 
heads,  three  parts,  seven  minutes  (four  parts 
beiiiR  eriual  to  one  head,  and  twelve  minutes 
equal  to  one  part).  T\\e  Apollo  seven  heads,  three 
parts,  six  minutes ;  and  the  \'enu:  seven  heads, 
three  parts.  The  other  most  admired  statues  dif- 
fer a  little  from  these  proportions — the  Laocoon 
measuring  (if  erect)  seven  heads,  two  parts,  three 
minutes;  the  Pyramus  seven  heads,  two  parts ; 
the  Antinnus  seven  heads,  two  paiLi;  ihcGrecian 
shepherdess  seven  heads,  tlircc  parts,  six  minutes; 
and  the  Mimiillo  eight  heads;  but  all  their  va- 
rious propuilions  are  harmonious  and  agreeable, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  characters  of  the  figures 
they  represent. 

It  is  a  leading  principle,  in  which  every  per- 
son who  is  conversant  in  the  arts  cf  design 
agrees,  that,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
proportions  of  the  human  figure,  nothing  can  be 
produced  but  absurdity  and  extravagance;  and 
It  is  also  universally  admitted,  tliat  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptors  attained  the  highest 
success  in  producing  unexceptionable  models. 

The  cprealest  modem  artists,  who  have  exa- 
mined these  antique  statues  with  attention,  ad- 
mit, L'lat  several  of  the  ancient  sculptors  have, 
iu  some  degree,  surpassed  nature,  no  living  man 
having  been  found  so  perfect  in  every  part  as 
some  of  their  figures  are.  Tlie  opportunities  for 
acquiring  excellence,  which  tliey  possessed,  were 
iiidced  great :  Greece  abounded  with  models  of 
beauty,  strength,  and  elegance ;  and  Rome  being 
mistress  of  the  world,  every  thing  beautiful,  rich, 
or  curious  was  brought  to  it,  from  all  parts.  The 
motives  which  inspired  them  and  their  patrons 
were  also  powerful.  Religion,  glory,  and  inte- 
rest, all  united  in  their  aid.  They  considered 
it  a  kind  of  religious  duty  to  give  tn  the  figures 
of  tlieir  gods  so  much  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  to 
attract  at  once  the  love  and  veneration  of  the 
people.  Their  own  glory  was  also  concerned, 
particular  honors  being  conferred  on  those  who 
succeeded ;  and  for  their  fortune  they  had  no 
farther  care  to  uke  of  that,  after  arriving  at  a 
certain  degree  of  celebrity. 

Sect.  VIII. — Op  the  Attitudes  or  the  Hu- 
man Figure. 
If  an  artist  be  required  to  represent  a 
IKiwcrful  athletic  figure,  such  as  a  Hercules 
or  a  Sampson,  in  a  slate  of  vigorous  action, 
he  must  pay  i)articular  attention  to  the  parts  or 
limbs  which  are  principally  exerted  in  such 
action.  If  the  figure  lie  standing,  the  foot  must 
lie  placc<i  in  a  right  line  or  |ier]>cii<licular  to  the 
trunk  or  bulk  of  the  body,  su  that  the  centre  of 


gravity  may  be  placed  in  equilibrio.    TU  i 
or  centre  is  determine*!  by  the  h«tl;  w. 
figure  be  on  tiptoe,  then  the  ball  of  the,-:- 
in  the  centre.    The  niusclcs  of  ihi  \r.  • 
supports  the  body  must   be  swelled,  n . 

teudnns  drawn  more  to  an  exietDiioa  ^u 

of  llie  otiier  leg,  which  is  only  so  pboiat'l 
receive  the  weight  of  >he  body  like  ihOWf  ' 
a  prop,  towards  tliat  way  to  which  it  aOm^  | 
clines  it. 

For  example,  suppose  Hercuie? 
seiited,  aiming  a  blow  with  his  >: 
tiling  before  him,  towards  his  h' 
must  his  right  leg  be  placed  sn  a< 
whole  weight  of  his  nody,  and  tlic  m  a-- 
touching  the  ground  with  the  toes.    !■&■'■ 
the  external  muscles  of  th«  rigbt  li|  i 
slnmgly  marked ;    while  thaw  of  W  J 
must  be  represented  more  flaodil,  nlkl  , 
but,  as  the  foot  is  extended,  t>w  ib«k1o  "^ 
compose  the  calf  of  tJie  leg  are  extendeil  i'>  n 
those  of  tlie  right  are  compre«3«<l  and  •ii'>  ' 
For  if  the  leg  or  tibia  is  extended,  Ihw  •■  ■ 
tending  muscles  are  most  swelleii;  txilifsb 
bent,  then  the  bending  muscle*  and  thru  Mia 
appear  most  plainly. 

The  like  may  be  observed  of  tlie  i»'.' 
the  whole  figure  in  general,  if  it  b«  nytwr^ 
in  vigorous  action.  The  I.aocouo  fbmta* 
example  of  tins  muscular  appearanee  Imv ^ 
ricd  tlirough  the  whole  figure;  while  iaitil*- 
tinotis,  the  Apollo,  tlie  youiliful  Uirr'^W 
other  figures  where  no   en'  -  •» 

pressed,  the  muscles  are  e\; 
as  they  appear  through  the  skin  m 

Hie  clavicles,  or  collar  boors,  and  llM 
in  general,  do  not  show  themselvw 
in  the  female  as  in  the  other  sex, 
.13  iu  adults.     Nor  will  any  action  w 
female  uses  her  utmost  strength 
nsings  or  indications  of  the  niiisi  ks  ■ 
in  the  stronger  sex.     Thc>  fttat 
under  the  skin  of  females  so  eU     _ 
delicate  muscles  as  to  prev«ol  sadi 
appearance. 

Sect.  IX. — Of  the   Rrrrcn  ©r  i 
Tio!»  or  Tut  MfacLu. 

The  roost  obvious  eRects  of  the  .._- 
those  muscles  which  chMrlljr  ileiam^  Iks  i 
tion  of  the  .iriiji  are  the  fiallowoig:  tii. 

If  either  of  the  niastoid  oiusett*  itm  dMI 
of  muscles  in  Anatomy,)  act.  the  ticsii  It  I 
the  coiiliarysiile,  and  thiii  rr>uscle  i 
that  action  .ippears  very  plaiitly  i 

If  the   arms   be  raisetl,   tba   «. 
placed  oil   the  shoulden^  wlucb 
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,  «<tp1I,  and   make  the  extremitiei  of  the 
'tie  shoulder  blades,  called  the  lop  of 
n.  a^ipear  indented  or  hollow.      The 
j^iicjet   Mades  following  the  ele»-ation  of  the 
«,  their  bases  incline  at  that  time  obliquely 
nirards.      If  the  arms  be  drawn  down,  put 
d,  or  pulled  barkwards,  the  shoulder-blades 
•rily     vary    their     positions     accordingly, 
c  particulars  can  only  be  learned  by  an  atten- 
tludy  of  anatomy  and  of  the  tiring  model  ; 
vhich  means  the  student  becoming  acrjuainted 
Ida  liie  circumstances  which  attend  every  action 
^Mrill  lie  able  to  form  an  idea  how  they  ought  to 
^^prwsed. 

'  "^n  ihr  cubit  or  fore-arm  is  bent,  the  biceps 

■  -   Ixrlly  rety  much  raised,  as  shown  in  the 

n.  The  like  nny  be  obser<"ed  of  the  triceps 

'lie  arm  isettended,  as  shown  in  the  right  arm. 

-•-n:;ht  muscles  of  tlie  abdomen  appear 

when  arising  from  a  recumbent  pos- 

;  ..^<>e  parts  of  the  irreat  serratus  muscle 

■re  receired  in  the  beginnings  of  the  ob- 

ilescendin^  muscle  immediately  below,  are 

itiwli  swelled  when   the  shoulder  on  the 

side    is   brought   forwards;    the   serratus 

?le  (hen  being  io  action  in  drawing  the  scapula 

Uc   loni;   rxtcndini;   muscles    of    the   trunk 

aaltemately  in  walking.    If  tlie  right  leg  bean 

^reicht  of  the  body,  and  the  left  is  advancing 

I  tiptoe,  the   last- mentioned  muscles  of  the 

t,  oil  the  left  side,  will  be  tumefied  on  the 

suit-  about  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  so 

~«  oilier  side. 

Vlie  Irochaniers,  or  outward  and   uppermost 

1i  of  the  thigh  bones,  (see  the  skeleton  in  the 

>  of  Anatomy,)  vary  in  their  positions  in  such  a 

uner  as  that  no  precise  obserrations  can  ex- 

40   thrir  tereral  appearances ;  but  a  careful 

^y*My  of  the  li»ing  model,  pUced  in  action,  must 

^*  carefully  attended  to.     If  cither  thigh  be  ex- 

^Hided,  as  when  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 

I  tlml  side,  the  glutaus  or  buttock-muscle 

.  fery  diflercot  appearance  from  what 

I  at  another  time,  or  when  in  repose  ;  but 

ihit,'h  l>e  drawn  backwards,  that  muscle  be- 

I  still  more  tumchod. 

ten  the  whole  leg  ts  drawn  upwards  and 
rds,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  fool  is  in- 
diaeil  inwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  sartorius 
limit  apiiears,  rising  very  strong.  In  other  po- 
iWoiis  of  the  thigh  that  muscle  makes  a  furrowing 
■Mcarance  in  its  whole  progress. 

If  a  man  l>e  on  tiptoe,  the  extending  muscles 
of  lh<  ler,  which  are  situated  on  the  fore-part  ol 
>  ibigh  and  those  of  the  foot,  which  compose  the 
If  of  the  leg,  appeus  very  strongly,  and  the  long 
as  makes   a  ronsidcrable  indentation  or 
»«og    Ht    ihat    time  in  its   progress  on     the 
lidr  <•!  ihe  lez.     Many  other  remarks  might 
I  tlii)  iiih)ert ;  but  an  attentive  study 
>mII  reudrr  them  unnecessary.    Indeed 
Urg  Iravc  to  refer  the  reader  for  further  illus- 
Ki,  to  Ihe  plain  and  atlicle  Akatomy. 

X<— <)r  tae  Errtcrs  or  rut  Pawioxs 
IX  OasfEitii. 

Mn   the   stodenl    has   tkos   made   himstetf 
of  the  various   attitude*   and    muKular 


exertioas  of  the  human  body,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  next  to  study  the  effect  of  th' 
passions  upon  tlie  limbs  and  features.  The 
passions,  says  Le  Drun,  are  motions  of  the  soul, 
either  upon  her  pursuing  what  she  judges  to  be 
for  her  good,  or  shunning  wliat  she  thinks  hurt- 
ful ;  and  commonly,  whatever  causes  emotions 
of  passion  in  the  soul,  creates  also  some  action 
in  the  body.  It  is  tlierefore  necessary  for  a 
painter  to  know  which  are  the  different  passions 
of  the  soul,  and  how  to  delineate  them. 

Le  Brun  has  been  extremely  happy  in  deli- 
neating many  of  the  passions,  and  the  young 
artist  cannot  study  any  thing  belter  than  the  ex- 
amples which  he  has  left  us  of  them ;  and  of 
which  we  have  given  a  copy  in  plate  VI. 
However,  as  De  Piles  justly  observes,  it  is 
absurd,  as  well  as  impossible,  to  pretend  to 
give  such  particular  demonstrations  of  them,  a.i 
to  fix  their  expression  to  certain  strokes,  which 
the  painter  should  be  obliged  to  use  as  essential 
and  invariable  rules.  This,  he  very  properly 
says,  would  be  depriving  the  art  of  that  excellent 
variety  of  expression  which  has  no  other  principle 
than  diversity  of  imagination,  Ihe  extent  of 
which  is  infinite.  The  same  passion  may  be  finely 
expressed  several  ways,  each  yielding  more  or 
less  pleasure  in  proportion  to  the  painter's 
understanding  and  the  spectators'  discemtnenL 

Although  every  part  of  the  face  conlributes 
towards  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
yet  the  eye-brow  is  the  principal  s<.'at  of  ex- 
pression, and  that  wherein  tlie  p.issions  pnnci- 
pally  indicate  themselves.  It  is  certain,  says 
Le  Brun,  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  by  its  fire 
and  motion,  very  well  shows  the  agitation  of  the 
soul,  hut  then  it  does  uot  express  ine  kind  or 
nature  of  such  an  agitation ;  whereas  the  motion 
of  the  eye-brow  differs  according  as  the  passions 
change  their  nature.  To  express  a  simple  pas- 
sion, the  motion  is  simple ;  to  express  a  mixed 
passion,  the  motion  is  compound :  if  the  passioD 
be  gentle,  the  motion  is  gentle;  and  it  it  be 
violent,  the  motion  is  so  too. 

We  may  obsene  farther,  says  he,  that  tliere 
are  two  kinds  of  elevation  in  tlie  eye-brows: 
one,  in  which  the  eye-brows  rise  up  io  the 
middle — this  elevation  expresses  agreeable  ten- 
latioQS,  and  it  is  to  be  ooserved  that  then  the 
mouth  rises  at  the  comers :  the  other,  in  which 
the  eye-brows  rise  up  at  ihc  ends,  and  fall  in  the 
middle;  this  motion  indicates  bodily  pain,  and 
then  the  mouth  falls  at  the  comers.  In  laughter, 
all  the  parts  a^ree;  for  the  eye-brows,  which  fall 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fore-head,  make  the 
no5e,  the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  follow  the  same 
motion.  Ill  weeping,  the  motions  are  compound 
and  contraiy ;  for  tlie  eye-brows  fiill  towanls  the 
nose  and  over  Ihe  eyes,  and  the  mouth  rises  tluit 
way.  It  is  in  be  oliserved  also,  that  the  mouth 
is  the  part  of  tlie  face  which  more  particularly 
expresses  the  emotions  of  the  heart :  for  when 
Ihc  heart  complains,  the  mouth  falls  at  the  cor- 
ners; when  it  is  at  caw,  the  corners  of  the 
rooudi  are  elevaleil,  and  when  it  has  an  aver- 
sion, the  moutli  is  protruded  and  rises  in  the 
middle. 

'The  head,'  uy<  De  Piles,  'contribute*  more 
to  tlw  expression  of  the  paasiuns,  than  all  the 
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other  parts  of  llie  body  put  toi;eOicr.  Those 
separately  can  only  show  some  few  passioas,  but 
the  licart  expresses  them  all.  Some,  however, 
are  more  peculiarly  eipresisd  by  it  than  ethers: 
humility,  by  han(;ing  it  down ;  arrogance,  by 
lifting  it  up  ;  languor,  by  inclioini;  it  on  one 
side ;  and  obstinacy,  when,  with  a  still  and  reso- 
lute air,  it  stands  upright,  fixed,  and  stifT  between 
tlic  two  shoulders.  The  head  also  best  shows 
our  supplications,  threats,  mildness,  pride,  love, 
hatred,  joy,  and  grief.  The  whole  face  and 
every  feature  contrihule  something;  especially 
the  eyes,  which,  as  Cicero  says,  are  the  windows 
of  the  soul.  The  passions  which  they  more  par- 
ticularly discover  are  pleasure,  lanfpiishing, 
scorn,  seventy,  mildness,  admiration,  and  anger; 
10  which  we  may  add  joy  and  grief,  if  they  did 
not  proceed  more  particularly  from  the  eye- 
brows and  mouth  :  but  when  these  two  passions 
fall  in  also  with  the  language  of  the  eyes,  the 
harmony  will  be  wonderful. 

'  Hut  (houeh  the  passions  of  the  soul  are  most  vi- 
sible m  the  lines  and  features  of  the  face,  they  often 
require  the  assistance  also  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  \V'itliout  the  hands,  for  instance,  alt  action 
is  weak  and  imperfect ;  motions,  which  are 
almost  inBoite,  create  numberless  expressions : 
it  is  by  them  that  we  desire,  hope,  promise,  call, 
send  hack ;  they  are  the  expressive  instnimeots 
of  tlirealening,  prayer,  horror,  and  praise ;  by 
lliem  we  approve,  condemn,  refuse,  admit,  fear, 
ask ;  express  our  joy  and  gnef,  our  douhu,  re- 
grets, pains,  and  admiration.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  said,  as  they  are  the  language  of  the  dumb, 
that  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  speak  a 
language  comroon  to  all  nations,  which  is  the 
language  of  painting.  But  to  say  how  these  parts 
must  be  disposed  for  expressing  the  various 
passions  is  impossible,  nor  can  any  exact  rules 
be  given  for  it,  both  because  the  task  would  be 
infinite,  and  because  every  one  must  be  guided 
in  this  by  his  own  genius  and  tlie  particular  turn 
of  his  own  studies. 

Sect.  XI. — Of  the  Particular  Effects  of 

TUE  DIFFEREXT  PaSSIOKS  OH  THE  FeaTUUM. 

Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  the  preceding 
observations  of  Do  Piles,  yet  Le  Ilrun  has  given 
such  an  accurate  description  of  the  particular 
cflects  of  the  passions  on  the  human  feaiures,  as 
must  be  of  essential  service  to  all  who  wish  to 
attain  proficiency  in  any  of  Uie  arts  of  design. 
We  therefore  subjoin  it,  not  only  as  an  illustra 
tion  of  his  drawings,  copied  in  plate  V'l,  but  as 
coiidiaing  a  Ml  of  general  rules  to  the  studeut 
fur  depicting  the  various  passions  uf  human 
nature. 

1.  Altenlion. — The  effects  of  attention  are  to 
make  the  eye-brows  sink,  and  approach  tlie  sides 
of  the  nose ;  to  turn  tlie  eye-balls  towards  the 
object  that  causes  it ;  to  o\Kn  the  mouth,  and 
especially  the  upper  part;  to  decline  the  head  a 
little,  and  to  fix  it  without  any  other  remarkable 
alteration.     See  plate  VI,  1. 

2.  Admiration. — Admiration  causes  but  little 
agitation  in  the  mind,  and  therefore  alters  but 
very  little  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Nevertlielesi 
tiic  eye-brows  rise,  the  eyes  0|)cn  a  little  more 
than  ordinary;  tlie  eye-balU,  placed  equally  be- 


tween the  evc-l  ids,  appear  fixed  ipalh^ 
tne  mouth  naif  opens,  but  oeaMtn 
alteration  in  the  cnecks.     lUid.  % 

3.  AdmiratiiiH  combintd  rilk  .lit 
The  motions  th:it  accompany  ihitg 
sion  are  scarcely  diflerenl  frga  IW  o<| 
admiration;  except,   that  they  ( 
and  more  strongly  marked.    The  ( 
more  elevated,  ilie  eyes  mure  open,  ilw  i 
removed  fhrthci  from  the  lower  eye-U,!! 
steadily  fixed  :  tne  mouth  mort  opca,i 
muscles  in  stronger  action. 

4.  Vcncrution. — Adininitioabqitbl 
esteem,  in  a  high  degree,  ptoduoii  i 
which,  when  it  has  for  its  object* 
or  beyond  our  comprehension, 
to  decline,  and  the  eye-brows  to  bai| 
ward.       The    eyes   become  almoA  i 
fixed,  and  the  mouth   is  shut.    TIm  I 
are  gentle,  and  produce  but   little 
the  other  parts  of  ttie  face.     Ibid.  1 

5.  Rapturt. — Although  rapture  btiO 
tlie  same  object  as  veneration,  oolyi 
different  manner,  yet  its  motions  aadi 
istics  are  different.    The  head  btCMMl| 
to  the  left  side,  the  eye-balls  and 
directly  up  ;  the  mouth  half  op«tM,  a4| 
ners  are  also  a  liitle  turned  up;  whllt  I 
parts  remain  in  the  natural  scalr.    Ibiil.  { 

6.  Deiirt. — This  passion  bnii'^iihci 
togetner,  and  protruded  towjrdt  t>ice;4 
are  more  open  than  ordinary.    The  t 
inflamed,  and  place  themselves  ui  the  I 
the  eyes.   The  nostrils  rise  up,  and  cqdB 
selves  towards  the  eyes ;  the  niottlli  i 
the  spirits,  being  in  motion,  uive  l  Im 
color  to  the  whole  coiinieiunce-    Ibid.  • 

7.  Joy. — Very  little  alteration  if  \ 
the  faces  of  tlio>e  who  feel  within  I 
sweetness  of  this  passion,  or  of  joy  I 
tranquillity.  The  forehead  is  imooth  i 
the  eye-brows  without  motion, 
middle ;  the  eye  pretty  open,  and  wii  »l 
ing  air;  the  eye-balls    lively  and  ikaMi 
corners  of  the  piouth  luniett  up  alij!le;|i< 
plexion    lively,   and    the   cheeks  lad  if  ■>1 
Ibid.  6. 

8.  iuujiAftr.— lliat  kind  of  Uu(!btB« 
produced  by  joy  mixed  with  surpni(,n 
eye-brows  rise  towards  the  middU,  iiit^' 
wards  the  nose;  the  eyes  l).-.!.!"!-  jlmoS" 
and  are  sometimes  wet  wii' 
no  alteration  in  the  face.  1 
shows  the  teeth  ;  the  corners  of  the  ■■a^*' 
back,  cause  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks, «Mbl 
so  as  to  partially  close  the  eyes ;  the  i 
and  all  the  face  is  of  a  red  color.    Itai.  t- 1 

9.  Acute  Pain. — ^Acule  paiDoooMta 
nrows  to  approach  one  another,  •ml 
wards  the  middle  ;  the  eye-balls  tn 
under  the  eye-bruws,  the  nosiriU  liM  I 
the  cheeks;  the  mouth  half  o|ieMI 
back,  and  all  tlie  muscles  of  the  faoel 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of ' 
Ibid. 8. 

10.  Simple  liodilt  Pain, — Tbiida|lt«« 
ing  products  proportiomkblr  tilt  i 
the  last,  hut  ina  lesa^nolent  a«gf««.  Tim* 
do  not  approach  so  close,  nor  rue  so  i 
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B  be  fixed  upon  loini'  object ; 
HI  llie  wrinkles  in  the  chcoki 
le;  the  lips  are  fartlicr  aiart 
He,  and    the  mouth   it  Italf 

le  dejection  whicn  is  pro- 
ktion  of  the  mind,  makes  tlie 
m»rdi  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
iowards  the  cheeks.  Tlie  eye- 
Inrbed,  the  white  of  the  eye 
k,  tlie  eye-lids  are  drawn  down 
i.  All  about  the  ryes  becomes 
I  are  drawn  downwards,  tlie 
^,  its  comers  being  drawn 
lldcnly  droops  on  one  of  the 
I  becomes  of  a  heavy  color,  aod 
id.  9. 

i-The  alterations  occasioned  in 
peiiaiice  by  weeping  are  very 
^brows  sink  down  towards 
le  forehead;  the  eyes  are  al- 
■le  wet  aod  drawn  downwards 
Iks.  The  nostrils  swell,  the 
jM  of  tlie  forehead  appear,  the 
md  the  sides  thereof  are  drawn 
■kles  on  the  cheeks  :  the  under 
presses  tlie  upper  one;  all  the 
pkled  and  contracted,  and  its 
■iaily  about  the  eye-brows,  the 
i  tlie  cheeks.  Ibid.  10. 
U — ^lliat  lively  attention  to  the 
pn,  which  is  called  compassion, 
tws  to  sink  towards  the  middle 
>the  eye-balls  to  be  fixed  upon 
ttnlion ;  the  sides  of  the  nostrils 
I  be  a  little  elevated,  forming 
leeks ;  the  mouth  to  be  open  ; 
m  raised  and  thruM  forwards ; 
I  the  parts  of  the  face  to  be  de- 
led towards  the  object  which 
•nt.     Ibid.  11. 

k  motions  of  tliis  feeling  arc  I  ively 
isrcbcad  becomes  wrinkled,  the 
Isides  of  tliem  next  the  nose  sunk 
lers  much  risen.  The  eyes  arc 
I  the  eye-balls  in  the  middle: 
■d  are  drawn  towards  the  eyes, 
I  in  the  cheeKS.  The  mouth 
K  drawn  down,  and  the  under 
leyond  the  upper.  Ibid.  12. 
Ik  despised  object  sometimes  ex- 
n  the  eye-brows  l>i-comeknit, 
>ly  more  than  in  the  lut  instance, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eyes, 
the  lower  eye-lids;  themoutli 
lu«er  in  the  middle  than  in  the 
\f  drawn  liackwards,  make 
beek<;  the  fitce  becomes  pale, 
biltt  the  muscles  dn>l  vains  are 
M.     Ibid.  13. 

Frifhl. — Tlie  violence  of  these 
are  not  synonymous,  allhoiiKh 
thcin,  as  the  former  may 
inly  and  duriible,  while  the 
often  evanescent,  alter  all  the 
Tlie  eye-lirows  rise  m 
are  >tron|r|y  developed, 
cacn  other,  and  depressed 
wbich  is  drawn  up  a*  well  as 


the  nostrils.  The  eyes  arc  very  open,  the  upper 
eye-lid  lii-.IJcii  by  the  eye-brow,  the  white  of  t!ie 
eye  encompiissed  with  red,  the  eye-bnils  lixed 
toward  the  lower  p.irt  of  the  eye;  the  lower  part 
of  the  eye-lids  swell  and  become  livid,  the 
muscles  of  the  nose  and  cheekj  enlarije,  and  the 
latter  terminate  in  a  point  towards  the  sides  of 
ttie  nostrils.  The  mouth  is  very  o\ien,  and  its 
Gome's  become  very  apparent;  the  muscles  and 
veins  of  the  neck  strvtch  ;  the  hair  stands  on 
end;  the  color  of  the  face,  that  is,  of  the  end 
of  the  nose,  the  lips,  the  ears,  and  round  the 
eyes,  becomes  pale  and  livid  ;  and  ail  the  muscles 
appear  strongly  marked.     Ibid.  14. 

1 7.  Angrr. — The  effects  of  this  passion  show  its 
nature.  The  eyes  become  red  acid  inHamed ;  the 
eye-balls  st.iring  and  sfiarkling;  the  eye-brows 
sometimes  elevated,  and  at  others  depressed 
equally  ;  the  forehead  much  wrinklad,  at  also  the 
sp.ice  between  the  eyes.  The  nostriU  open  and 
enlar|,'ed  ;  the  lips  compress,  the  under  one  rising 
over  the  upper,  slightly  opens  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  cruel  and 
disdainful  grin.    Ibid,  15, 

18.  Haired,  or  Jtalouty. — ^The  expression  of 
the  two  passions  is  so  very  similar  tliat  Le 
Krun  classes  them  together.  They  wrinkle  the 
forehead,  and  the  eye-brows  become  depressed 
and  knit ;  the  eye-balls  arc  half  hidden  under 
the  eye-brows,  and  turn  towards  the  object  of 
hatred,  appearing  fiery  and  animate<l ;  the  nos- 
trils are  pale,  open,  more  marked  than  ordinary, 
and  drawn  backward  so  as  lo  cause  wrinkles 
upon  Ihr- cheeks ;  the  lips  are  'o  compressed  as  to 
show  that  the  teeth  arc  firmly  closed ;  the  cor- 
ners of  the  inouih  are  drawn  back,  and  much 
sunk ;  the  color  of  the  face  becomes  partly  in- 
flamed and  partly  yellowish,  and  the  lips  pale  or 
livid.     Ibid.  16. 

19.  Vapair. — .\j  dcsp:tir  is  extreme,»o  are  its 
expressions.  The  forehe.-id  becomes  wrinkled 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  the  eye-brows  bend 
down  over  the  eyes,  and  press  each  other  on  tlie 
sides  of  the  nose  ;  the  eyes  become  liery  in  their 
expression  and  full  of  blood ;  the  eye-balls  are 
disturbed,  ami  coiicealeil  beiioaih  the  eye-brows, 
sparkling  and  wandering.  The  eye-lids  are 
swoln  and  livid,  the  nostrils  large,  open  and 
raised.  Tlie  end  of  the  noso  turns  down,  the 
muscles,  tendons,  and  veins,  become  swoln  and 
stretched.  The  upper  jiart  of  the  checks  becomes 
large  ;  the  muscles  protrude  ;  the  mouth  drawn 
backwards  is  more  open  at  the  siflei  than  in  the 
micldle  ;  the  lower  lip  swells  and  turns  oiitwarda. 
The  sulTerers  gnash  their  teeth,  foam  and  bite 
their  lips,  which  are  pale,  as  is  tlie  rest  of  th^ 
face ;  the  hair  becomes  straight  and  stands  on 
end.    Ibid.  17. 

To  these  rules  the  student  will  do  well  to  a.ld 
Charles  Dell's  Anatomy  of  Expression,  published 
fxpressly  for  artists  upon  the  same  subject ;  and, 
as  bks  been  so  often  insisted  on,  lo  |iiinue  an 
BttemiTe  study  of  nature. 

Sect.  XII. — Or  the  I)i*t«ibvtios  ur  Lion 
axoSiiiDi:. 

After  the  stuilcnl  has  made  himself  maslor, 
in  a  tolerable  deiprcc,  of  drawing  h'jures  cur- 
reclly  in  outline,  his  iwil   ciiiiravuur  s.houlil 
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I>e  *o  shade  them  properly.  It  is  this  portion  of 
ihe  art  which  (cives  tlie  desireil  effect  of  sub- 
stance, form,  distance,  and  distinction,  to  what- 
ever bodies  he  endeavours  to  represent,  whether 
animate,  or  inanimate. 

The  best  rule  for  performing  this  is,  to  consi- 
der from  what  point,  and  in  what  direction,  the 
light  falls  upon  the  objects  which  he  proposes  to 
delineate ;  and  to  make  all  his  lights  and  shades 
fall  according  to  that  direction  tliroughout  the 
whole  work.  That  part  of  the  object  must  be 
lightest  which  has  the  light  most  directly  opposed 
to  it.  If  the  light  falls  obliquely  upon  the 
picture,  he  must  make  that  side  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  cause  the  lightest,  and  that  side  which 
is  fiirthest  from  it  the  darkest.  If  he  be  draw- 
ing the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  light  is  pbccd 
above  the  head,  thea  the  top  of  the  head  will  of 
course  be  the  lightest,  the  shoulders  will  have  the 
next  degree  of  light,  and  the  lower  parts  be  lest 
illumined  as  they  are  removed  from  the  cause. 
That  portion  of  the  object,  whether  the  figure  be 
nakcu  or  dressed,  or  whether  it  be  a  building 
which  stands  farthest  out  or  nearest  to  the  eye, 
must  he  made  lightest,  because  it  is  nearest  to 
the  light ;  which  loses  so  much  of  its  brightness 
by  how  much  any  par'  of  the  object  recedes ; 
because  those  parts  which  project,  hinder  the 
lustre  and  full  brightness  of  the  light  from 
striking  on  the  receding  parts. 

Titian  used  to  say,  that  he  knew  no  letter  rule 
for  the  distribution  of  light  and  shadow,  or,  as  tlie 
Italian  critics  call  this  dvparlment  of  the  art, 
chiaro-scuro,  than  the  observations  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  lights,  shadows,  and  rcllexes  of 
a  bunch  of  grapes.  Satins  and  silks,  and  all  other 
shining  stufl's,  have  certain  glaocins  reflections, 
exceedingly  bright  where  the  light  falls  strongest. 
The  like  is  seen  in  armour,  brass  pots,  or  any 
other  glittering  metal,  where  a  sudden  brightness 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  light,  which  dis- 
covers the  shining  nature  of  the  body  depicted. 
The  principal  light  should  be  thrown  on  the 
principal  figure,  and  an  equal  balance  must  be 
kept  between  the  lights  and  shades  throughout 
the  whole. 

The  outlines  must  be  faint  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible in  such  parts  as  receive  the  light;  hut 
where  the  shades  fall  the  outline  may  be  stronger, 
brt  must  never  be  ton  evident,  as  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  outline  in  nature.  Another  effect 
of  nature  to  be  observed  is,  that  as  vision  be- 
come* weaker  by  distance,  so  must  the  objects  ap- 
pear more  ur  less  defined  according  to  the  places 
which  they  occupy  in  the  picture  ;  those  which 
are  very  distant,  faint  and  undefined  ;  those  which 
arc  nearer,  and  in  the  foreground,  clear,  strong, 
and  accurately  defined. 

However,  so  much  of  this  im])ortant  portion  of 
the  art  depends  upon  the  artist's  own  feelings  and 
perceptions,  that  ucttur  dliectioiis  for  its  acquire- 
ment cannot  be  given,  than  to  study  with  atten- 
tion the  works  of  tliose  masters  who  are  reckonel 
theroostsuccessful  in  its  uses,  and  to  follow  them 
and  titeir  mistress — nature,  as  guides. 

Sect.  XIII. — Of  Drapeby. 

Drapery  is  tlie  art  of  clothing  figures,  and 
I'iiposing    the    drapery    or    clothing    pmpcrly 


and  elegantly  upon  them.     In  llM  i 
of  the    art    many  thinp   ore 
observed.      1.    The   eye    most 
in  doubt  as  to  the  object   beton  jl; 
shape  arid  proportion  of  the  limb,  or  | 
the  figure,  which  is  covered  by  tht^ 
appear  to  be  beneath  it ;  or  at  I 
and  probability  will  permit.    Thiiiinl 
a  consideration,  that  the   best  UUH  i 
naked  figure  first,  and  throw  the  dnfayg 
about  i'  afterwards.   3.  The  drapnya 
too  loose  about  the  figure,  but 
round  and  adhere  to  it,  that  tbeUUeia 
unencumbered  and  have  a  free  i 
draperies  which  cover  those  ports  i 
posed   to   great   light,   must  not  be  •! 
shaded  as  to  seem  to  pierce  them,  lot  k 
great  darknen  of  their  shades,  xht  liotol 
look  as  if  they  were  broken.    4.  the  | 
must  be  drawn  first,  and  then  diridtilD 
onfs  ;  and  great  care  must  be  lakea  thrtA^I 
not  cross  one  another  improperly,    i.  F«»«l 
general  should  be  large  and  few;  llwBtfMl 
guided,  however,  by  the  quality  and  i 
the  stuffs  of  which  the  drapery  u  ( 
quality  of   the  persons  depicted 
considered  in  their  drapery ;  if  ancieall 
orators,  or  philosophers,  their  robes  i 
large   and   ample ;    if  clowns,  coa 
slaves,  short  and  o' coarse  raaienals;ii| 
nymphs,  liitht  and  sotl.     6.  The  { 
be   adapted   to  the  body,  whooe 
should  follow,  and  the  closer  the  { 
the  boily  the  narrower  and  smaller  i 
folds.     T.  Well-imaginci  folds  gnre  I 
kind  of  action,  because  their  motioo  i 
motion  in  the  principal  limb,  which  I 
forcibly  upon  them,  and  makes  theai 
stirring  as  the  action  is  more  or  less  i 
An   artful   complicatioD   of  folds  m  •] 
manner  greatly  assists  the  effects  of  ( 
9.  All  folds  consist  of  two  shades  i 
which  maybe  turned  with  the  garmcnli 
shadowing  the  nearer  side  deeplT  Ht| 
more  faintly.  10.  The  shades  in  titkolj 
are  very  thick  and  small,  requirion  I 
and  a  light  shadow.     1 1 .  Observe  the  I 
the  air  or  wind,  in  order  to  drawtbt  I 
parel  all  flying  one  way ;  and  dn«  I 
the  garment  which  adheres  cloMMta It 
fore  you  draw  the  looser  pan  which  ( 
it:    lest  by  drawing  the   looser  put  I 
should  mistake  the  position  of  IM  t| 
thereby  place  it  wrong.     12.    Ri«i 
when  judiciously  and  sp»rin»lT  ns'rf.*'"''^ 
times  contribute  to  the  l>e»<  ' 
such  ornaments  are  below  ii 
figures,  whose  grandeur  shouM  w  a*"'"  t_ 
their  characteristic  forms  anil  txfontt' 
ther  of  countenance,   attitude,  or  MM 
than  from  the  earthly  vanity  of  licfc  I 
glittering    ornaments.        1^.  La^U  wi  W 
draperies  arc  proper  only  to  AgutestBO*^* 
tion,  or  blown  upon  by  the  wind;  b*!*'*** 
place,  and   free  from  violrni  actMa,lW^ 
ries  should  be  large  and   flowiog ;  lk(  t*  *■ 
contrast,  and    the  fall  i>f  their  fMt,  li«<  " 
bear  the  appearance  of  K^aoo  tad  ifa^^       i 
further  under  Taiktiso. 
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3V. — ()»  DiuwiNr.  Las  PIC  A  PES,  Doiii.- 

imr.S  «<c- 

D  the  hraochei  of  art,  this  i<i  the  mn«t 
Ijf  useful    and   n«cc5i'«ary ;    bocause  it  is 
irtry    man    may   have    occasion    for   at 
pt   ox   another.      To   be   able,    on    the 
i  take  the  sketch  of  a  fine  building,  a 
relic  of  antiquity,  or  a  lieautifnl   pros- 
•ny  cunouj  production  of  art,  or  iincom- 
irance  in  nature,  is  not  only  a  desirable 
liihmeot,  but  an  a^'rceable   and    useful 
leiit.     R(x:k.>,  mountains,   fields,  woods, 
itaiacts,  citict,  towns,  castles,  houses, 
lions,  mins,  or  whatsoever  else  may  pre- 
tlf  to  view  on  our  jo\imeys  or  travels,  in 
I  or  foreign  countries,  may  be  Uius  brought 
A  prejcrred   for   future   mc  either  in 
or  convemtion.     On  this  part,  there- 
re  than  ordinary  pains  should  be  be- 

nwing  consists  in  measuring  visible  ob- 
luratcly  with  the  eye.  In  order  to  facili- 
operation,  the  student  should  fancy,  in 
mind,  that  the  subject  he  is  delineating 
td  into  s<}uares  of  imaginary  lines.  We 
tKi'iary  lines,  because  though  engravers 
bars,  who  copy  with  great  exactness, 
both  their  copy  and  the  original  into  an 
lurabcr  of  squares,  yet  this  is  a  method 
le  recommended  ;  since  it  imposes  shackles 
llic  learner,  from  which  he  will  find  it 
tto  emancipate  himself,  particularly  when 
to  draw  from  nature,  where  such  arti- 
U  ont  avail  him. 

colon  are  used  in  dmwing,  they  should 
■ged  with  caution  and  judgment ;  it  being 


distrusting  to  see  colored  or  tinleJ  drawings, 
wherein  the  rcdi,  greeni,  and  blues  are  laid  on 
without  regard  to  truth  or  harmony.  It  may  be 
urged,  by  those  who  execute  them,  that  nothing 
is  greener  than  gross,  nor  bluer  than  the  sky ; 
but  it  should  be  considered,  that  nature  employs 
such  a  multitude  of  little  shadows,  and  such  an 
endless  variety  of  different  tints,  intermixed  with 
her  broadest  colors,  that  the  harshness  of  the 
origiual  hue,  or  local  tint,  is  thereby  corrected, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  very  different  from  a 
raw  and  unbroken  color  laid  upon  white  paper. 

Though  the  artist  should  have  recourse  to  the 
study  of  nature,  in  preference  to  that  of  a  master, 
for  a  knowledge  of  coloring,  yet  it  requires  some 
judgment  to  know  what  part  of  nature  is  to  be 
studied,  and  what  to  be  avoided  ;  in  short,  selec- 
tion is  necessary.  The  student,  in  coloring, 
should  examine  w<th  attention,  that  of  old  walls, 
broken  and  stained  by  time  and  weather;  old 
thatch,  old  tiles,  rotten  wood  ; — in  short,  all  ob- 
jects which  are  covered  with  moss,  stains,  and 
tints  of  various  kinds ;  wherein  he  will  find  all 
the  principles  of  the  picturesque  and  agreeable 
.n  coloring.  Such  things  as  these  should  be 
copied  with  every  possible  care,  and  all  objects 
of  a  decided  uniform  color  should  be  as  carefully 
avoided.  This  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  all 
the  great  masters  who  have  excelled  in  this  de- 
lightful part  of  the  art ;  and  examples  of  draw- 
ing landscapes  from  nature  according  to  the 
foregoing  precepts  have  been  often  given. 

To  conclude,  in  order  to  attain  any  consider- 
able proficiency  in  this  sort  of  drawing,  a  know- 
ledge of  Perspective  is  absolutely  necessary. 
See  that  article. 


'lito  Slatx,  in  mineralogy,  black  chalk, 
is  grayish  black.  Massive.  Lustre  of  the 
■1  fracture,  glimmering;  of  the  cross  frac- 
II.  Fracture  of  t)ie  former  slaty,  of  the 
nc  eatthy.  Upaque.  Streak  same  color 
Itening.  Very  soft.  Scctile.  Easily  fran- 
It  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  Spe- 
tvityS'lI.  It  is  infusible.  Its  constituents 
lica  64'06,  alumina  11,  carbon  11,  water 
3*7.^.  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  primitive 
Rsition  clay-slate,  also  in  secondary  for- 
It  is  found  in  the  coal  formation  of 
■1,  and  in  most  couolrics.  It  i*  used  m 
'paining. 

IWL,  V.  H.    From  drew.    To  titter  any 
a  slow,  driveling  way. 
k  ii.<nint  thn  clurki,  aud  in  one  lazy  tone 
m  thn  lanf  baavy  t*ago  druvt  un.  Pope, 

t  '  I  into  tilt-  world  at  laile  ; 

V  :  o'er  hi»  chaneo, 

knv  iiii  |>iM<>«.  aiid  hit  vevkly  iranrl, 
Ami.  too  long,  Ibe  price  he  pay*  for  all. 

Gwjwr. 
Daw.  Tbeo,   I  suppose,  il   mau   have  hreo 
1^9^  Awgliaj;  mauacr  of  reading  il  lo  mc. 

SImidan. 
bY,  n.i.  '\  Sax.  'Dpaj,  of  the  same 
T'CAlt,  f  origin  as  Dntw,  which  see. 
r'aoo.SK,  >The  car  on  which  beer  is 
(v'kaii,  i  conveyed;  the  Itorse  al- 
(H'riovan,  J  tachcd,  and  the  driver. 


A  brace  of  dnymtn  bid  God  ipeed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  hi>  topple  knee.  SMaJajtcart. 

Have  not  cobler*,  draymen,  and  mechanicka  go- 
verned ai  well  afl  preached  T  Nay,  have  not  thoy  by 
preaching  come  to  govern  \  Suutk. 

This  truth  it  illustrated  by  a  diseoorse  on  lh<?  na- 
ture of  the  elephant  and  the  dnyhone.  Tatter. 

Let  him  be  brought  into  the  Aeld  of  election  iipnii 
hia  drofoarff  and  1  will  meet  him  there  in  a  iriuiif 
phant  chariot.  AMi»'H. 

When  droyt  hound  high,  ihen  never  croas  liehind 
Where  bat>bUng  yc*i  ia  blown  by  guau  of  wind. 

The  drajifloitgS  i*  the  best  plough  in  winter  for 
miry  clays.  Ji(orimter*t  Hudbimdrj. 

1  know  IxM  that,  if  stnpped  upon  my  route. 
Where  the  green  alleys  w'ndingly  alioie. 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way, — - 
lo  England  "t  wotild  be  dotig,  dnat;  or  •  dtajf. 

DRAYTON  ( Michael),  an  eminent  English 
poet,  bom  of  an  ancient  family  in  Warwickshire 
in  1.^63.  His  propeiuity  to  poetry  was  ex- 
tremely strong  from  hij  infancy ;  and  we  find 
most  of  his  principal  poems  published  by  the  time 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. — It  appears, 
from  his  poem  of  Moses's  Birth  and  Miracles, 
that  he  saw  at  Dover  the  famous  Spanish  armada, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  engaged  in 
some  military  employment  there.  He  was  patro< 
niscd  by  several  persons  of  conscrjuence  :  parti- 
cularly by  Sir  llenryOoodcte,  Sir  Walter  AstoI^ 
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ami  the  countess  of  Be<\foril ;  to  the  first  of  whom 
he  owns  liimself  ii>tlel)tptl  for  a  creal  part  of  his 
edui-aiion,  and  by  the  second  he  was  for  many 
years  supported.  His  poems  ate  very  numerous 
and  elegant;  the  most  celebrated  one  is  the  Poly- 
Albion,  a  chorographical  description  of  England, 
with  its  commodities,  antiquities,  and  curiosities, 
in  meire  of  twelve  syllables ;  which  he  dedicated 
to  prince  Henry,  by  whose  encouragement  it  was 
written  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
poetry,  his  descriptions  are  allowed  tn  lie  exact. 
lie  died  in  1631 ;  and  was  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  among  the  poets,  where  his  bust  is  to 
be  seen  with  an  epitaph  by  Ben  Jonson. 

Dbavton  (William  Henry),  a  suteaman  of 
the  American  revolution,  and  an  able  political 
writer,  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  in  September 
1742.  In  1753  he  went  to  Iviigland,  and  w.is 
placed  in  Westminster  school ;  thence  he  re- 
moved, in  1761,  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
nearly  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  South 
Carolina.  In  1771  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
British  governmenl,  privy  counsellor  for  the  pro- 
vince, and  became  conspicuous  by  his  defence  of 
the  rights  of  his  country  against  the  encroach- 
ments and  irretriilarilies  of  the  crown  officers  and 
judges.  In  1774  he  accepted  the  office  of  an 
assistant  judge  of  the  province.  When  the  con- 
tinental congress  was  ubout  to  sitat  I'liiladelphin, 
he  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  under  the 
signature  of  rrecnian — a  production,  of  «hich 
lUnisay,  in  his  History  of  .Soi  lli  Carolina,  ob- 
serves, tlial  '  it  substantially  chalkcdoiit  (lie  line 
of  conduct  adopted  by  the  congress.'  Tlie 
lieutetiaiil-govcrnor  suspended  him  from  his 
plnce  m  the  king's  councd.  In  consequence  of 
his  representation  of  American  grievances,  and 
the  '  bill  of  American  nglits,'  which  he  submitted 
to  the  congress  in  his  pamphlet.  As  soon  as 
the  rcvoluliun  bpgan  he  became  an  efficient 
leader,  and,  in  177,^,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  provincial  congress.  In  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the 
colony,  in  which  character  he  delivered  to  the 
grand  jury  political  charges  of  the  most  enfr^etic 
character.  He  published,  besides,  a  paniplilel, 
refuting  the  suggestions  in  favor  of  lord  Howe's 
plan  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country, 
independence — unqualified  independence  —was 
his  constant  advice.  In  the  year  1777  Mr. 
Drayton  was  invested  with  full  poxvers,  as  pre- 
sident of  South  Carolina,  ami,  early  in  the  fol- 
lowin;;  year,  w;is  elected  a  delegaie  tu  the  conti- 
nental congress.  In  this  body  lie  took  a 
prominent  part.  His  speeches  and  writings 
against  the  propositions  of  the  three  British 
commissioners  were  particularly  celebrated.  Tlie 
congress  employed  him  on  various  important 
missions.  "The  censure  which  he  pronounced 
upon  major-general  Charles  Lee's  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  caused  that  officer  to 
challenge  him.  The  reasons  which  he  assigned 
for  declining  the  duel  are  such  as  l>ecame  a  true 
patriot  and  honorable  man.  Mr.  Drayton  con- 
tinued in  congress  until  September,  1779,  when 
hn  died  suddenly  at  I'hiladelphia,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  political  resolution 
and  sagacity,  his  literary  attainments,  his  domestic 
virtues,  and  bis  polished  manners,  rendered  him 


valuable  to  his  country,  and  dev  1*41 
soci.ites.  He  left  behind  a  contidenMrli 
historical  niaterinl-i,  which  his  oat;  m, 
Drayton,  revised  and  digested,  aad  ptM 
Charleston,  in  1821,  in  two  ocuio  i«l 
under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Absb 
volution,  from  its  comtnencemeot  )•  k 
•  776,  inclusive,  as  rebiing  to  theittlrW 
Carolina,  and  occasionally  refnTiiiglitl 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

DKA'ZEL,  n.  ».  PerhiUM  canafMt 
drossel,  the  scum  or  dross  of  hiunaMI 
from  Kr.  drotleste,  a  whore.  A  low,aHi, 
less  wretch. 

As  ihr  devil  lun  wildw*.  ^^ 
To  Ix  their  oilly  for  >  •(■n.  ^H 
That,  when  the  time'i  aapimliflH 
For  ever  may  become  hi*  tumU.   0 

DRE.VD,  n.i.,».a.  &  e.n  ■>    '-    - 
DiirAn'Ln,  n,  t. 
Drcad'i  11,  nrf;'. 

DBUD'FtLLY,  u/fo.  )T..! 

l)ntAn'nt.NE5«,  n,  $.  I 

DltEAD'LfSS,  tulj. 

DitEAD  lEMSrss,  «.». 
tear,  tenor,  awe  ;  the  tau^e   ■ 
seems  to  be  derived  from  ilie 
fear  in  a  great  degree ;  to  be  i..   i  > 
is  one  who  lives  in  habitual   li  '  i  < 
terrible :  dreadless,  without  feat 
deiivatives  correspond  in  meaning.' 

And  Zacarye  icynge  vaa  afr*yoi ; 
upon  him. 

And  the  aungle  saydc  lo  faim,  < 
not :  for  thy  prrjer  U  herd. 

Not  leniyni^  at  ijhr  u  plrsyafe  wl 
synjplenesae  oi  hene  drcdingt  the  l.oni.  H 

The  fear  of  yoii,  atid  the   lirett  alj 
opoD  every  braal  of  the  varth. 

How  drtivlfut  U  litis  place! 

Let  him  be  your  Jttad. 

t^uod  he,  to  Ath'*ncs  rtchi  now  ' 

Ne  for  no  Jtcdt  of  dcth  >hall  I  i 

To  scfl  my  lady,  that  1  luva  nnd  i 

la  hire  presence  I  reUe  uut  in  air 

Rii;hl,  faithful,  Inii;  he  wm  in  if 
Hut  uf  his  chorrc  did  tceme  too  i 
Yet  uothiOK  did  he  dread,  but  rver  n*^ 

Sftmtr.  rmm 

Thiak'st  thoa  that  duty  aliall  hat*  i 
When  power  to  flaii'ry  h<*wi  ?     T-s  ] 
la  tKiand,  when  majcaiy  lu  fully  falb. 


It  cannot  be«  but  tbon  boat  mi 
So  thould  a  raarlbarar  look,  ae 


The  wicked  heart  never  fvan  Ga4.  tat  4 

orahakiiig  ihe  rarih,  or  ratnib|tSre  fr^lij 

the  good  cin  droid  bim  in   bit  vef^  fimA 

loving    drliveraaces  and    blruinc*  lAaS  ll 

awfuloeas.  /!/>.  1/idt. 

Terrour  teiaed  ili«  rebel  ha 

When,  comin;!  lowanit  tbrm,  ae* 

The  bottom  of  the  mountiuii*  up 

From  thia  dtscc 
Celestial  virtues  riiinii;  will  apfxw 
More  glorioiia  and  mere  4tt»A\ 
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OUMtloa  1  oIiiIb  behind  lh«e  gu|irt 
loikblt*  fiilf  whrra  Athor  \in 
I,  rorjcotii-n  '  M-  «"  tunny. 

l,».ii.,ti.o.  &B.  «.)       Sax.     drom; 
11,11,1.  SGolh.    drauma  ; 

.ES9,  o<§.  J  D«lg-      diiomn  ; 

».  from  Lat.  domio ;  Heb.  t3"^">.  »o 
have  a  i«ptt$entation  or  imagina- 
gi  in  sleep :  hence,  lo  imagine  genc- 
nk  Tagucly  or  idly  :  as  an  active  verb, 
dream.  Dreamer  lias  formerly  meant 
t«t  or  master  of  dreams:  dreamless  is 
r  without  dreams.  Dr.  .lolmson  ol)- 
is  word  is  derived  by  Meric  Casaubon, 
iDgcnuity  tluin  truth,  from  Ipaim  ra 
nedjr  of  life  ;  dreams  being,  as  plays 
reseutatioii  of  something  which  does 
lappen.  This  conceit  Junius  haien- 
|uoling  aa  epigram : 
C  i  ^o{tm  raiyvtov  !)  fiaSt  railUu't 
r  fur(idf>c<  4  ^f  '■"C  Wuvoc.' 
Kii  ittamrr  (Msrj.  mntlet  of  ireamM) 
G«n.  x&xvii.  19. 
ICM  thingn  be  no  irtmei  ne  j«pe(,  to 
tgps,  it  i>  lyftlyd)  mete  for  children  of 
as  they  me  betiden  whan  I  ptlgnuned  out 
A  winiere.  Chameer. 

eat  our  meal  in  tnr,  and  ilecp 

affliction  of  thoM  terrible  dream 

nake  oi  nightly.        Sialupenrt.  MaAelh. 

long  dreamed  of  tuch  a  kind  of  matt, 
ig  avalie,  I  do  deepise  my  dream. 

S^Jupeare. 

n  know  little  they  arc  loni  to  the  king. 
Ha*  Jnami  that  they  ar*  alive.  id. 

BoBMiscs  he  angers  me 
ting  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
ler  Merlin,  and  hit  prophecies.  Id. 

(ct  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Darbaiy,  were  re- 
r  both  naoeleaa  and  dmimhu. 

Camden't  Remuimi. 

rest  heart !  and,  dearer  image  !  stay ; 

joya  at  beti  are  drtamu  enough  ; 

I  May  here  yoa  pan  too  fast  away, 

I  6rat  life's  uper  ii  a  snuff.  DomM. 

•  Imt  once,  and  drtame*  of  har^lahc, 

Bp.  llaU't  Satim,  iv.  6. 
rk«  Xaendon,  hj  iore'a  decree, 
fbt  W  iriam  an  herb  for  Ptolemy. 

DryAen. 

iiaau  they  frarful  {ire<i|jicci  irvmd  ; 
rrecked,  laboox  la  aume  diilanl  shore.    Id. 
do#a  Anthony  rfrraM out  hi*  hours, 
apta  nut  ftiiloo*  for  a  noble  day  ?  /d. 

lnBMB«F  pleaaM  to  try  whrtbcr  l)ie  glowing 
[Inae  furnace  be  liarcly  a  wandering  imagi. 
I  droWM  man's  fancy,  by  pulling  hia  head 
any  |(crliap«  bo  wakvuod  iuLu  a  certainty. 

Uekt. 

■y  ta  the  haviof  of  ideaa,  whilst  the  oai- 
■  aw  Mgppad.aMsiifgnled  by  any  eaUmal 
kaaw>  awaalon,  BMWidat  Ibe  rale  or  lun- 
I  ■adentandisg.  U. 

tmm  on  in  a  constant  course  ef  reading.  Init 
■f.  Id. 

td  Ah  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
piaia.  TuiUr. 

•L.  VU 


The  man  nf  tense  bis  meat  devours. 
But  only  smells  the  peel  and  flowcn  , 
And  he  mii«t  be  an  tdlp  dreomrr. 
Who  leaves  tbo  pie  and  gnawt  the  streamer. 

I'riof. 
He  never  dreamat  of  the  deloge,  nnr  thought  lliai 
first  orb  more  than  a  tranaient  crutt. 

BHntet'<  Thnrj). 
Her  midnights  once  at  card*  and  hazard  fled. 
Which  now,  alas  '    she  t/rcunu  away  in  bed. 
And  round  her  wait  shocks,  monkeys,  and  mociaws 
To  611  the  place  of  fopa  and  per)ured  beaut.         Uitg. 

Life,  like  their  bibles,  coolly  men  turn  o'er  , 
Hence  unexperienced  children  of  threescore. 
True  all  men  think  of  coun>-,  as  all  men  dreum  ; 
And  if  tliey  slightly  think,  'tis  much  the  tame. 

Young. 
If  we  can  sleep  without  drtaming,  it  is  well  that 
painful  dreoDU  are  avoided.  If,  while  we  sleep,  wn 
can  have  any  pleating  dreamt,  it  is,  at  the  French 
say,  tant  gague,  to  much  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
life.  FrofMm. 

With  woo  I  nightly  vigil*  keep, 

Beneath  thy  wan  unwanuing  beam  j 
And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep. 

How  life  and  lovo  ore  all  a  drom.  Burnt. 
It  may  therefore,  perhaps  be  fairly  said,  tltal,  in 
respect  of  any  supposed  tendency  to  scepticism,  the 
evidence  of  history  is  full  as  strong  against  natural 
philosophy  as  against  metaphysics ;  yet  who  ever 
dreamrd  of  proscribing  the  natural  sciences! 

BomOtr. 
He  came — oh  Hope !  he  hastened  to  my  seat ; 
1  saw,  and  almost  dreamed  him  at  my  feet. 
Close  by  my  side  a  gay  attendant  slave  ; 
The  glance,  which  thousands  sought,  in  none  he  gava. 

Dr.  T.  Browm. 
Tell  me  no  more  nf  fancy 't  gleam. 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream  ; 
Alas !  the  dreamer  ftrsi  must  sleep, 
I  only  watched,  and  wished  to  weep  ^ 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbbed  to  the  very  brain  at  now. 

Byron.  Tlu  Giaattr. 
Dreaus  have  been  defined  as  those  thoughu 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  (hose  imaginary 
transactions  in  which  we  fancy  ourselves  engaged, 
when  in  the  state  of  sleep.  Scarcely  any  part  of 
nature  is  less  open  to  our  observation  than  the 
human  minil  in  this  state.  The  dreamer  himself 
catioot  observe  tlie  manner  in  which  dreams  arise 
or  disappear.  When  he  awakes  he  has  in  general 
but  a  confused  recollection  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  dreams.  Were  we  to  watch  over  him  with 
Oie  roost  vigilant  attention,  we  could  not  perceive 
what  emotions  are  excited  in  his  mind,  or  what 
thoughts  pass  through  it,  during  his  sleep.  Rut 
though  wccould  ascertain  these  phenomena,  many 
other  difficulties  would  still  remain.  What  parts 
of  a  human  being  ore  active,  what  dormant,  when 
he  dreams  ?  Why  does  he  not  always  dream  while 
asleep  ?  Or  why  dreams  he  at  all }  Do  any  cir- 
cumstances in  our  constitution,  situation,  and 
peculiar  ohaimcter,  determine  the  nature  of  our 
dreams? 

Without  pretending  to  solve  the  above  que*- 
tioris,  we  shall  hercgive  a  brief  view  of  those  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  concerning  dreams. 
\,  In  dreaming  we  are  not  conscious  of  being 
asleep,  'lliis  ts  well  known  from  a  thousand  cir- 
cumsuinces.  When  awake,  we  ofti'ii  recollect  out 
dreamt ;   and  we  remcinbcr  on  such  occasions, 
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that,  while  tliose  dreams  were  pasting  throuKli 
our  minds,  il  never  occurred  to  iis  that  we  were 
separated  by  sleep  from  tlic  active  world ;  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  we  have  a  kind  of 
double  dream ;  i.  e.  when,  after  dreaming  for 
some  time,  we  dream  that  we  have  awaited  from 
sleep,  and  told  our  dream.  But  during  this  se- 
cond dream,  and  rehearsal  of  our  forirter  one,  we 
ore  fully  persuaded  that  we  are  awake,  till,  by 
awakini;  in  reality,  we  are  convinced  that  we 
were  asleep  all  the  time.  We  are  also  often  ob- 
served to  act  and  talk  in  dreaming,  as  if  we  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  intercourse  of  >ocial  life. 
3.  In  dreaming  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  as 
witnessing  or  bcarin;;  a  part  in  a  fictitious  scene  ; 
we  seem  not  to  be  in  a  similar  situation  with  the 
actors  in  a  dramalic  performance,  or  the  specta- 
tors liefore  whom  they  exhibit,  but  enga^^d  in  the 
business  of  real  life.  All  the  varieties  of  thought, 
that  pass  through  our  minds  when  awake,  may 
also  occur  in  dreams  ;  all  the  images  which  ima- 
pination  presents,  in  llie  former  slate,  she  is  also 
able  to  call  up  in  the  latter ;  all  the  same  emoliotu 
may  be  excited,  and  we  are  often  actuated  by 
equal  violence  of  pnssiun  ;  none  of  the  (ransac- 
lions,  in  which  we  are  capable  of  engaging  while 
awake,  is  impossible  in  dreams;  in  short,  oui 
range  of  action  and  observatiou  is  equally  wide 
in  the  one  state  as  in  the  other ;  nay  often  more 
so;  for  we  may  dream  of  flying,  walking  upon 
waters,  and  performm^  actions  which  we  can- 
not perform  when  awake.  3.  It  is  said  that  all 
men  arc  not  liable  to  dresim.  Dr.  Beattie,  in  a 
verj-  pleasing  essay  on  this  subject,  relates,  that 
he  knew  a  gentleman  who  never  dreamed  except 
when  his  health  was  m  a  disordered  state;  and 
Locke  mentions,  tlut  a  person  of  his  acquaint- 
ance was  a  stranq;cr  to  dreaming  tdl  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age ;  when  he  began  to  dream 
in  consequence  of  having  a  fever.  These  in- 
stances, however,  are  loo  few ;  and,  besides,  it 
does  nut  ap])ear  that  those  persons  had  always 
attended,  with  the  care  of  a  philosopher  making 
an  experiment,  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
sleep.  They  might  dream,  but  not  recollect  their 
dreams  on  awakins;;  and  they  might  both  dream, 
and  recollect  their  dreams  immediately  upon 
awaking,  yet  afterwards  sutTer  them  to  slip  out  of 
their  memory.  But  though  it  Is  by  no  means 
certain  that  any  of  the  human  race  are,  through 
the  whole  of  iit'e,  absolute  stangers  to  dreaming, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  all  men  are  not  equally 
liable  to  dream.  The  same  person  dreams  more 
or  leu  at  different  times ;  and,  as  one  person  may 
be  more  exposed  than  another  to  those  circum- 
stances which  pipmote  this  exercise  of  fancy,  one 
person  mav  therefore  dream  much  oftener  tlian 
another,  ^le  same  diversity  will  naturally  take 
place  in  this  as  in  other  accidents  to  which  man- 
kind are  in  general  liable.  4.  Though  in  dreams 
imagination  appears  to  be  free  from  all  restraint, 
and  indulges  in  the  most  wanton  freaks,  yet  it  is 
agreed  that  the  imaginary  transactions  of  the 
dreamer,  if  in  health,  generally  bear  some  rela- 
tion to  his  particular  character  in  the  world,  his 
bahits  of  action,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
life.  The  lover  dreams  of  his  mistress ;  the 
miser  of  his  money;  the  philniopher  renews  Ins 
Kientilk  researches  in  sleep  with  the  same  assi- 


duity as  when  awake;  and  dwi      _. 
to  balance  his  books,  and  coukpulttbaikAl 
an  adventure,  when  slumbenng  la  « ■ ' 
And  not  only  do  the  general  cutaau 
person's  life  influence  his  dreams, bglj 
sions  and  habits  are  nearly  the  hibi 
as  when  awake.     A  person  «bo«l 
are  virtuous   does  not  in  hu  dratBii 
a  series  of  crimes;  nor  are  the  vitnoii 
when  tliey  pass  into  this  ima^iowv  i 
choleric  man  finds  himself  oflendrdby  il 
vocations  in  his  dreams,  as  well  asiokal 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  •  wdlf 
continues  pacific  in  sleep.      5.  Urc 
a  person's  dreams  is  innaetteed  bji  tia  i 
stances  when  awake  in  a  still  mort  mi 
able  manner.  Certain  dreams  usuallytnta 
mind  after  a  person  has  been   io  crImi 
tions.      Dr.   Beattie  relates,  that  he  ( 
riding  thirty  miles  in  a  high  wind,  ] 
of  the  succeeding  night  in  dieanu  I 
tion  terrible.    The  state  of  a  penoa'it 
the  manner  in  which  the  vital  fiiocUoi 
ried  on,  have  a  considerable  iod 
mining  the  character  of  dreun*. 
a  meal,  or  after  eating  of  an  una 
a  person  has  dreams  of  a  certain  i 
dreaming,  the  mind  for  the  most  paitl 
no  intercourse  through  the  tenses  wdM 
ing  objects.  Touch  a  person  geatlv  aJMi 
he  feels  not  the  impression.     You  m 
him  by  a  smart  Mow  ;    but,  when  itaj 
not  sufficiently  violent,  he  remaiot  i 
it.   We  speak  softly  beside  ■  penooi 
out  fearing  that  he  wnll  overhear  «. 
are  shut;  and  even  though  light  ibouli 
the  eye-ball,  yet  still  his  powers  of » 
awakened  to  active  exertion,  unlea 
so  strong  as  to  rouse  him  (nim  tlMpk 
sensible  both  to  swe«t  and  to  disa( 
It  is  not  easy  to  try  whether  his 
retain  tlieir  activity,  without  awakinc  I 
from  analogy,  it  may  be  presumed  Oilif 
are  inactive.     With  respect  to  the  an 
here  enumerated,  it  is  imlilferenl  «h 
son  be  dreaming  or  buried  in  derpi 
there  is  one  remarkable  fiict  coocm 
ing  which  may  seem  to  cuiitradici  "In 
here  asserted.     In  dreams  we  arc  liib' 
to  speak  aloud  in  consequence  of  tktl 
of  imagination,  but  some  persons  ml 
walk  about  and  engage  in  little  tMtfi 
out  awaking.    Now,  as  we  are  io  lllbil 
active,  it  seems  that  we  cinnut  be  this ' 
of  the  presence  of  surrounding  vUft^ 
sleei>-walkfr  is  really  sensible,  in  » <•*■ 
grec,  of  the  presence  of  the  objects  ^•' 
but  he  does  not  atti  ■  '  n  »ilk  «•  ' 

circumstances,  nor  d<'  ;iihi«'** 

emotions  as  if  he  weir  »nj«.i.     UtW? ' 
ror  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  u^** 

3uence  of  being  free  (•■•>^>  '•■•>',  twill'" 
anger  in  such  asitiia 
This  IS  one  of  the  «.'  iMrf 

of  drcitming.     There  a  .-■ 
consonant   with  wIkiI  h.is  • 
It  is  said  thill,  ill  sleep,  4  pcfsea  sd I 
hear  the  noise  of  a  cataract  in  lb*  VH^ 
or  regular  strokes  with  a  hamoMC,  v  ■)  • 
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iflirifnlly  loud,  and  conlinmil   iiriinler- 
friiin  before  llii- ti.np of  lus  (ailing  asleep. 
~        '  that  Ik  awake<  on  tlie  sudden 
Tint  fact  is  asserted  on 
It  is  curious.      E»en  when 
deeply  intent  on  study,  or  dosely  oo- 
businev,  the  sound  of  a  clock  sthkini; 
ri^bourhood,  or  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
us  unnoticed ;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
rprifinic  that  we  should  thus  continue 
to  sounds  when  asleep.     7.  Not  only  do 
'»  genemi  character,  nabits  of  life,  and 
health,  influence  his  dreams ;  but  those 
in  which  he  has  been  most  deeply  in- 
dunng  the  preceding  day,  and  the  views 
iTc  arisen  most  frctguently  to  his  imagi- 
'enr  often    aflbrd   the    subjecU  of  his 
When  one  looks  forward  with  anxious 
towards  any  future  event,  he  is  likely 
either  of  the  disappointment  ot  the  gra- 
of  his  wishes.     If  engaged  through  the 
in  business  or  amusements  which  he 
ly  agreeable,  or  in  a  way  in  which 
extremely  unhappy,  either  his  hap- 
liia  misery  is  likely  to  be  renewed  m 
8.  ThouKh  dreams  have  been  re- 
almost  all  nations,  at  least  in  some  pe- 
thetr    history,   as   prophetic  of  future 
et  It  does  not  appear  that  this  popular 
has  been  established  on  good  grounds. 
lity,  ind«Ml,  teaches  us  to  believe  that 
le   [Icing  may  operate  through  this 
and  actually  has  operated  on  the  human 
influenced  at  time  the  determinations 
H:  M  he  did  to  Abimelech,  Gen.  ». 
10  Jmeph,  Matt.  i.  20,  and  li.  10,  22. 
of  Jutephand  Pharaoh;  of  his  chief 
baker;  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
>  f  teniel.  Ice.,  are  also  decisive  on  this 
Yet  it  w  perfect  folly  to  confound  such 
ms  drnms  with  thoie  which  tlie  priesl- 
tfUK  heathen  nations,  or  the  vulgar  among 
m,  M*e  considered  as  prophetic.     V^'c 
p«r  evily  ignorance  imposes  on  itself,  and 
rts   mi|K>H(uie   adopts   to   impose    upon 
Wc  cannot  trace  any  certain  connexion 
I  oar  draami  and  tliose  events  to  which 
plicity  of  the  vulgar  pretends  that  they 
And  we  cannot,  Oierelore,  join  wiiti   ttie 
md  the  supentiiious  in   believing  Ihem 
itliTiMe  to  futurity.      9.  It  appears  that 
kr*  abo  capable  of  drcamitiK.      The  dog 
I  obeeTved  to   stait  suddenly   up  in   his 
)  amaniwr  whirh  cannot  be  accounted  fur 
iiij  (liat  he  i«  roused 
1  ilteam.  llie  same 
oinrrvii;Mi-  in    oirii.t    iitutcs.      That   Ol'V 
4ream,  i>  not  an  idea  incmsistenl  uitli 
know  of  thru  ecniinmy  and  mannvrs 
Inl.      W<«  may,  therefore,  consider  il  »>  a 
(trtam  truth  iha'  many,  if  nut  all,  of  the 
r  animals  are  liable  to  dmm,  as  well  as 
beiogi.     It  appears,  thcii,  that  in  dream- 
are  not  conscious  of  being  aslepp ;  thnt  in 
Ni  dmminir.  his  dreams  sccin  realiliri : 
igh  it  be  uncertain  whether  mankind  an- 
Ic  to  dreams,  yet  it  is  well   known  that 
■  not  all  equally  liable  lu  drtuin  :  that 
lure  of  a  person's  dieams  depends    in 


some  measure  on  his  habits  of  action,  and  on  the 
circunnlaiiccs  of  hit  life  :  that  the  state  of  the 
health  too,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  vltil 
functions  are  carried  on,  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  character  of  a  person's 
dreams  :  that  in  sleep,  an<l  in  dreaming,  the 
senses  are  either  absolutely  inactive  or  nearly  so: 
that  such  concerns  as  we  have  been  very  deeply 
interested  in  during  the  preceding  day,  are  very 
likely  to  return  upon  our  minds  in  dreams  in  the 
hours  of  rest:  tliat  dreams  may  be  rendered  pro- 
phetic of  future  events ;  and  therefore,  wherever 
we  have  such  evidence  of  their  having  been  pro- 
phetic as  we  would  accept  on  any  other  occasion, 
we  cannot  reasonably  reject  tlie  fact  as  absurd  ; 
but  that  they  du  not  appear  to  have  been  actually 
such,  in  those  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
superstition  of  nations,  ignorant  of  true  religion, 
has  represented  them  as  referring  tu  futurity,  nor 
in  those  instances  in  which  they  arc  viewed  in  the 
same  light  by  many  among  ourselves  .  and,  lastly, 
that  dreaming  is  not  a  phenomenon  |)eculiar  to 
human  nature,  but  common  to  mankind  with  (he 
brutes. 

We  know  of  no  other  facts,  that  have  been 
ascertained  concerning  dreaming,  bcsiiles  the 
above.  But  we  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  this  important  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  mind.  We  cannot  tell  by  what  laws 
of  our  constitution  we  are  thus  li:ible  to  be  so 
frequently  engaged  in  imaginary  trans.-|ctions, 
nor  what  are  the  particular  means  by  which  the 
delusion  is  nccomplishetl.  The  delusion  is  indeed 
remarkably  strong.  One  will  sometimes  fancjr 
that  he  reads  a  book,  and  actually  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  imaginary  composition  before  him, 
and  even  remember,  after  he  awakes,  what  he 
then  knows,  that  lie  only  fancied  himself  refilling. 
Another  will  sometimes  dream  that  he  is  at 
church,  and  hears  a  sermon  delivered,  which  he 
would  be  incapable  of  composing  when  awake. 
Can  this  be  delusion  ?  If  delusion,  how,  ur  for  what 
purpose,  IS  it  produced  !  The  mind,  it  would 
appear,  docs  not,  in  sleep,  become  inactive  like 
the  l)ody  ;  or  at  least  is  not  always  inactive  while 
we  are  asleep.  When  we  do  not  dream,  the 
mind  must  either  l>e  inactive,  or  the  connexion 
between  the  mind  and  the  body  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  some  manner  suspended  :  and  when 
we  dream,  the  mind,  though  it  prohnhly  acts  in 
concert  with  the  body,  yet  does  not  a«.t  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  we  are  awake.  It  seems 
to  be  clouded  or  bewildered,  in  coiiwquence  of 
being  deprived  for  a  lime  of  tlic  seivice  of  Ihc 
tenses.  Imagination  becomes  more  active  and 
more  capricious  ;  and  all  the  other  powers,  es- 
pecially judgment  and  memory,  become  diioi  - 
dcrcd  and  irregular  in  their  operatmn^. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
what  appears  most  inexplicable  in  dreaming. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Baxter,  in  hn  treatise  on  the 
Immatcnalitv  of  the  llumun  Soul,  endeavours  to 
piove  that  dreiiiiis  arc  producc<l  by  the  agency 
of  some  spiritual  beings,  who  citlier  amuse  or 
employ  tli>fnisclves  sermusly  in  engaging  man- 
kind in  all  those  imaginary  transacliuos  with 
which  they  are  einploveil  in  dnnming.  This 
thtroiy,  howevet,  is  far  fiom  bvini;  plausible  U 
leads  us  rntirely  beyond  the  limits  of  uur  know* 
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leclpr,  It  requires  us  to  belk've  nilliout  rvi- 
tlenec.  It  is  unsupported  by  any  iii>alo(ry.  It 
creates  dilTicullics  still  more  inexplicable  tliaii 
thisc  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  remove. 
Till  it  appear  that  our  dreams  cannot  possibly 
be  produced  without  the  interference  of  other 
spiritual  agcuts,  possessing  such  influence  over 
our  mmds  as  to  deceive  us  with  fancied  joys, 
and  involve  us  in  imaginary  alHictions,  we  can- 
not reasonably  refer  them  to  such  a  cause.  Be- 
sides, from  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  as 
well  known  concerning  dreams,  it  appears  that 
their  nature  depends  both  on  the  state  of  the 
human  body  and  on  that  of  the  mmd.  But  were 
they  owing  to  the  agency  of  other  spiritual  beings, 
how  could  they  be  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  body  ?  Wolfius.  and  after  hira  M.  Formcy, 
have  supposed,  that  dreams  never  arise  in  the 
mind,  except  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  or- 
garu  of  sensation  having  been  previously  excited. 
Eitlier  the  ear  m  the  eye,  or  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing, tasting,  or  smelling,  communicate  informa- 
tion somehow,  in  a  tacit,  secret  manner;  and 
thus  partly  rouse  its  faculties  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  thry  are  buried  in  sleep,  and  engage 
them  in  a  series  of  confused  and  imperfect  exer- 
tions. But  what  passes  in  dreams  is  often  so 
very  diflerent  from  all  that  we  do  when  awake, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  dreamer  himself  to 
distinguish  vvlicther  his  powers  of  sensation  per- 
form aicy  p.irt  on  the  occasion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  imagination  be  always  excited  by  sen- 
sation, i'aacy,  even  when  we  are  awake,  often 
wanders  from  the  present  scene.  Absence  of 
mind  is  incident  to  the  studious :  the  poet  and 
the  matheronlician  often  forget  where  they  are. 
We  cannot  discover  from  any  thing  that  a  person 
in  dreaming  displays  to  tlie  observation  of  others, 
tliat  his  organs  of  sensation  take  a  part  in  the 
imacinary  transactions  in  which  he  is  employed. 
In  those  instances,  indeed,  in  which  persons 
asleep  are  said  lo  hear  sounds,  the  sounds  which 
they  hear  are  also  said  to  influence,  in  some  man- 
ner, the  nature  of  their  dreams.  But  such  in- 
stances are  suigular.  Since  it  then  appears,  that 
the  person  who  dreams  is  himself  incapable  of 
distinguishing,  cither  during  his  dreams  or  by 
recollection  when  awake,  whether  any  new  im- 
pressions are  communicated  to  him  in  that  state 
by  his  organs  of  sensation  ;  that  even  by  watch- 
ing over  him,  and  comparing  our  observations  of 
his  circumstances  and  emotions,  in  his  dreams, 
with  what  he  recoUec's  of  them  after  awaking,  we 
cannot,  except  in  one  or  two  singular  instances, 
ascertain  this  fact ;  and  that  the  mind  is  not  in- 
capable of  acting  while  the  organs  of  sensation 
are  at  rest,  and  on  many  occasions  refuses  to 
listen  to  tlic  information  which  they  convey ;  we 
may  conclude,  tliat  the  theory  is  groundless. 
Other  physiologists  tell  us,  that  the  mind,  when 
we  dream,  is  in  a  stale  of  delirium.  Sleep,  ihcy 
say,  is  attended  with  what  is  called  a  collapse  of 
tVie  brain;  during  which  either  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  nerves  of  which  it  consists,  are  in  a  slate 
in  which  they  cannot  carry  on  the  usual  inter- 
course between  the  mind  and  tlic  organs  of  sen- 
sation. When  the  whole  of  the  brain  is  in  this 
•itatc,  we  become  entirely  unconscious  of  exist- 
I  nee    and  the  mind  sinks  into  inai  livity  ;  when 


only  a  pnrt  of  the  brain  iscoI.i|HH,  w  w^ 
neither  asleep  nor  awake,  but  in  i  wn  tiiiam 
between  the  two.      Tliis  tlieorr,  liU  Ita  k^ 
supposes  tht  mind  incapable  of  Miif 
the  help  of  sensation  :  it  supposallalvela; 
the  uatufb  of  a  state,  of  which  mttxmxi^ 
tain  the  phenomena ;  it  also  conta'iuti  i 
iact,  in  representing  drcanu  as  cuebwl 
of  thing!  around  us,  not  &neifiil 
of  things   not  exiiling  logether  b 
human  life.    We  must  treat  it  likeviu, 
as  a  baseless  fabric.     In   the  sceonl 
the  Encyclopedia  Britanuica,  athvotv 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  wasjHinnrtH, 
observed,  that  tlie  nervous  ■ 
posed  to  be  secreted  from  th 
appears  to  be  likewise  abiorofu  irora 
tiy  the  extremities  of  the  nerret.    it 
that,  as  this  fluid  was  considered  tslht 
of  sensibility,  therefore,  in  all 
suflicient  supply  of  it  was  not 
the  blood   by  the  extremities  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  those  ucnta! 
must  be,  in  some  deface,  deprived  of 
From  these  positions  it  was  lafentd,  ' 
as  impresaious  of  external  objects 
communicate  a  certain  motion  from 
extremities  of  the  nerves  to  the  biaia, 
continue  awake;  and  that,  when  there 
ciency  of  this  vital  fluid  in  the 
nerves,  or  when  from  any  other  cauM  il 
in  communicate  to  the  brain  the  P(«ii>*i 
alluded  to,  we  must   uaturally  nil  aM 
become  insensible  of  our  existeocc.    II 
that,  in  sleep,  the  nervous  fluid  bel 
Ircme  parts  of  the  nerves  and  tbc 
either  be  at  rest,  or  be  deficient,  or  he 
by  some  means  from  passing  into  ttc 
it  was  concluded,  that  whenever  irrcgiilM 
of  this  fluid  wert  occasioned  bjtmf 
cause,  dreaming  was  produced.    TbiM 
be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  it[ 
of  the  senses ;  so  as  to  fancy  that 
not  actually  before   us :    that  we  hi 
that  we  last:,  feel,  smell,  (cc.    Tke 
visionH  which   will  soiiKlimes  uia, 
were  swim   before  us  when  awake, 
eyes  be  sliiil ;  the  linnitiKauriitm, 
a  symptom  in  nervous  diseases :  uil 
feelings  in  the  case  of  the  ampntalel 
produced  in  proof  of  this  Ibevry,  and 
confirm  it. 

Plausible  as  the  above  theory  %i  •«*( 
may   appear,  it  is   not   s.iv  li 

much   founded  on  supiio«. 
the    nervous  fluid    is    nut    imncnfcHj 
and  even  its  existence  is  not  rally 
All  theories  founded  upon  it  muii, 
at   best    uncertain.      Itcsides   the 
made  in  this  theory,  of  a  partial  pn' 
sensation,  and  efficiency  of  the  ruu  ImL' 
cessary  to  produce  sleep,  seem  to 
is  not  consistent  with  a  stal«  of  p«A(> 
which  every  body  knows  is  conHary  It  fc*- 
Drunonian  system  of  medicine  apfeW'*^ 
rather  a  more  satisfaclorv  «ohi»Mni  *  ito^** 
mena  and  causet  of  >i  ;v-BlbM|>*' 

the  exhaustion  of  iht  i  Uy  6**"^ 

powers.     But,   witboui    iiu^tiris  <**■■'( '^ 


d 


lesri  of  eillicr  system,  woare  per^uailed,  a 
of  dreaming,  if  not  perfectly  saiisfaclory, 
less  ciceptionahle  tlian  any  of  the  above, 
drawn  from  merely  attendini;  toarjmple 
t  frc«(ufiilly  takes  place  when  we  are 
Ettry  (icrjon  must  have  observed,  that 
Uooe,  and  while  his  atiention  is  not  called 
pvlicnlar  subject,  either  by  study,  con- 
loo,  manual  labor,  sudden  noise,  or  the 
around  him,  a  kind  of  involuntary  mo- 
te speak,  will  take  place  in  his  ideas ; 
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alt,  attended  to.  And  it  appears  to  be  a  sufH 
cient  confirmation  of  this  tlieory,  that  persons  in 
good  health,  and  enpascd  in  active  employ iiiciiis, 
most  commonly  dream  of  those  Tiatlers  wherein 
they  arc  daily  occujiieU;  liiv  uniform  current  of 
llieir  ideas  when  awake,  seldom  taking  any  other 
direction  during  sleep;  whereas,  persons  in  a 
had  habit  of  body,  or  weak  state  of  mind,  and 
Uiose  who  take  little  exercise,  or  who  aie  not 
engaged  in  active  business,  have  generally  wild 
and   extrava'.-ant   dreams,   and  sometimes  very 


hat,   if  he  makes  no  voluntary  exertion  of    diugreeable  ones,  of  monsters,  mad  dogs,  devils. 


•o  fix  his  attention  upon  one  idea  more 
nother,  a  rapid  siiccension  of  very  different 
•omc  old  and  some  recent,  will  occur  in 
niM  of  a  few  minutes.  Every  person, 
ttends  church  regularly,  or  who  nas  at- 
'  the  lectures  of  an  unenlerlaining  public 
',  mujit  be  sensible,  that  such  involuntary 
>  of  his  ideas  have  often  taken  place, 
cither  through  the  fault  of  the  speaker,  or 
~  the  hearer,  his  attention  has  not  been 
atly  fixed  upon  what  was  spoken.  A 
much  addicted  to  study,  and  to  the  habit 
ig  his  ideas  constantly  upon  one  subject 
Iber,  may,  perhaps,  be  less  sensible  of  the 
motion  we  here  allude  to,  than 
let  such  a  studious  person  be  placed 
_  jpany  where  a  triHing  conversation  is 
on,  and  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  the 
here  described.  A  current  of  ideas  will 
intrude  upon  his  mind,  and  carry  off 
itioD  from  tlie  trifles  in  which  those  around 
eagaged;  and  tlius  subject  him  to  wliat 
ly  called  absence  of  mind.     And  it 


deep  pits,  houses  on  fire,  stormy  oceans,  and  the 
like.  In  a  word,  when  we  consider  the  ofiera- 
tions  of  our  minds  when  awake,  particularly  of 
that  active  faculty,  the  imagination,  how  readily 
upon  hearing,  reading,  or  speaking  of  any  person, 
place,  action,  or  circumstance,  it  forms  an  idea 
in  the  mind  of  such  person,  place,  &c.,  though, 
perhaps,  many  years  have  elapsed  since  we  saw 
them,  or  even  though  we  have  never  seen  them, 
wc  need  not  be  surprised,  that  the  same  active 
fiiculty  should  be  able,  when  uncontrolled  by  the 
will  and  judgment,  and  but  partially  assisted  by 
the  memory,  to  raise  up  a  series  of  iniag«s  in 
succesiion,and  thus  to  create  an  ideal  world,  and 
various  ideal  transactions  in  the  mind. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  Hcnnell,  of  Kensington,  consi- 
ders dreams  to  aflbrd  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
mind  can  act  without  the  intervention  of  the 
brain  ;  upon  this  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  data  from  which  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  dependence  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter,  still  we  have  no  fiicts  founded 
upon  our  present  state  of  being,  which  can  esta- 


be  admitted  that  tlie  most  studious,  as    blish  the  tot^l  independence  which  he  supposes. 


I  L.:  most  thoughtless,  will  sometimes  find 

of  a  long  forgotten  fact,  sentiment,  or 

■ttce,  suddenly  recurring  lo  their  minds, 

any  seeming  cause.     The  inference  we 

I  draw  from  all  these  facts,  to  our  present 

I  is,  liiat  during  sleep,  a  similar  involun- 

lion,  or  current  of  ideas,    takes  place ; 

,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  occasioned 

I  bbors  of  the  day  (nn  matter  whether  these 

[by  exhausting  the  excitability,  or  by  nc- 

i  deficiency  of  the  nervous  fluid),  the 

~  powers  of  the  mind — the  will,  Oie 

rand  the  memory,  are  rendered  in  a 

'  !  degree  inactive ;  at  least,  in  so  fiir, 


The  proximate  cause  of  sleep  is  undoubtedly 
corporeal,  and,  perhaps,  consists  in  a  certain 
inaptitude  of  the  brain  to  receive  the  usual  im- 
pulses of  its  immaterial  tenant.  When  tliis  in- 
eptitude amounts  to  complete  quiescence,  the 
soul  cannot  display  itself,  because  the  instrument 
of  its  operations  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  In  such 
circumstances  the  sleep  is  profound,  and  no 
di^ams  take  place.  This  repose  or  quiescence 
nl  the  brain  may  be  increased  to  absolute  torpor 
for  a  season,  as  is  seen  in  the  hyliernation  of  ani- 
mals, and  in  those  rare  cases  in  the  human  spe- 
cies, where  persons  have  remained  for  several 
hours,  or  even  days,  in   a  trance.     When  this 


a  trance. 

1  has  no  power  over  these  faculties,  torpor  of  the  cerebral  system  abates,  the  iinuui- 

imagiiution,  rendered  mtire  actirc,  as  terial  principal  is  again  enabled  to  resume  its 

m,  by  being  freed  from  the  control  operations,  owing  to  the  renewed  cai>abilities  of 

will  and  tlie  judgment,  gives  every  the  instrument.    Thus,  as  the  cause  of  sleep  is 

it  occurs  a  risioiury  fonn  ;  and  thus  corporeal,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  presuiu- 

ili  and  rapid  succession  of  various  in,;  that  the  cause  of  dreams  is  corpor^  also, 

rdinj  til   the  uiilimiled  current  nf  They  occur  oftenest  when  tliere  is  any  irritation 


oltcd  ideas  that  succeed  each  other,  liow 
kppcnt,  fieihaps,  the  human  families  will 
F  oe  able  to  comprehend  or  explain  ;  at  least, 
'  shall  be  capable  of  eijilaining  the  con- 
I  by  which  ilie  soul  and  Ixxly  are  united, 
1,  mankind  shall  e\t:T  altjin  to  such  a 
\i(  '  !.  in  physiology.  Hut  that 
I  lj  cliielty,  if  nut  solely,  from 

of  ideas,  dressol   into  form 
ginalion,   uncontrolled  by  the  will  or 
^  _    •III,  aijpears  to  us  to  be  an  undoubted 
'4ou^  hitherto  It  would  seem  little,  if  at 


of  tlie  system  in  general,  or  of  the  brain  in  jiar- 
ticular,    hindering  the  complete  repose  of  that 

fiart.  When  this  irritation  is  great,  as  in  general 
L'ver,  accompanied  witli  increaseil  action  of  tlie 
blnod-vewvli  witliin  the  hcarl,  sleep  is  often  en- 
tirely prevcuteil :  or  if  it  docs  take  place,  it  is 
disturlied  with  fniihtful  illusions.  Whiit  is  llie 
precis'j  slate  uf  the  soul  at  such  times,  is  a  dis- 
puted point  amongst  irctaphyiicians.  Ferluips. 
><n  no  (lark  a  subject,  i'  iimy  be  a!lowabl«  to  ha- 
lard  a  conjecture,  lliat  the  operations  of  tlie 
imraatenal    being   are  mndifieil    by  the   simi- 
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qiiiestflnce  of  llie  material  organ,  and  that  tins 
want  of  <  orrcspondence  bptweeu  the  a^^nt  and 
the  iiiMrumi-nt  is  tlie  cause  of  the  wild  imagina- 
tions acid  fal^  judgments  that  distinguish  uur 
dreams  from  our  waking  thouglits.  Dreams, 
therefore,  instead  of  proving  the  contrary,  rather 
tend  to  show  that  the  dependence  of  the  imma- 
terial upon  the  material  part  is  perpetual  and 
without  exception,  during  the  conlmuance  of 
man's  existence  upon  earth. 

In  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  account  for 
the  manner,  in  which  our  jiowers  of  mind  and 
body  perform  their  functions  in  dreaming,  we 
can,  at  least,  apply  to  useful  purposes  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  which  we  have  been  able  lo 
acquirt:  concerning  thi3  senes  '<f  phenomena. 
Our  dreams  are  alfected  by  the  state  of  our 
health,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  have  pas5e<l 
the  preceding  day,  by  our  general  habits  of  life, 
by  tlie  hopes  whicli  we  most  fondly  indulge,  and 
the  fears  which  prevail  most  over  our  fortitude 
when  awake.  Prom  recollecting  mir  dreams, 
therefore,  we  may  learn  lo  correct  many  impro- 
prieties in  our  conduct;  to  refrain  from  bodily 
exercises,  or  from  meals  and  drinks  that  have 
unfavorable  effects  on  our  constitution  ;  to  resist, 
in  due  time,  evil  habits  that  are  stealing  upon 
IIS ;  and  to  guard  against  hopes  and  fears  which 
detach  us  from  our  proper  concerns,  and  unfit 
lUS  for  the  duties  of  life.  Instead  of  thinking 
■what  our  dreams  may  forebode,  we  may,  with 
much  belter  reason,  reflect  by  what  they  have 
been  occiisioiied,  and  look  back  to  those  circum- 
stances in  our  past  life,  lo  which  lliey  are  owing. 
The  sleep  of  innocence  and  health  is  sound  and 
refreshing;  tlieir  dreams  delightful  apd  pleasing. 
A  disteuipered  body,  and  a  polluted  or  perturbed 
mind,  are  haunted  in  sleep  with  frigliiful,  im- 
pure, and  UH|ileasing  dreams.  Tlie  reader  who 
IS  disposed  to  speculate  farther  on  this  subject, 
may  consult  Dr.  Ueattie's  Essays,  Hartley  on 
Man,  and  the  principal  writers  on  physiology. 
N\e  may  add,  some  very  beautiful  fables  hare 
been  written  both  by  ancients  and  modems  in 
the  form  of  dicams.  The  Somnium  Scipionis  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  Cicero's  compositions.  In 
the  periodical  publications,  which  have  diffused 
so  much  elegant  and  useful  knowledge  through 
lireat  Britain,  ihe  Tatlers,  Spectators,  Guardians, 
&c.,  we  find  a  number  of  excellent  dreams. 
Addison  excelled  in  this  way  of  writing.  The 
public  are  now  less  partial  to  this  species  of 
composition  than  formerly.  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his 
aluable  Kjisay  on  Dreaming,  quotes  a  very  fine 
;ne  from  the  Taller,  and  gives  it  due  praise. 
DKEAR,  luf;.  &  n.  (.  v  Sax.  dreorig;  Bclg. 
T>ntAn'r,  ailj.  /  («ucr ,  from Goth.rerb 

Dbeir'iuead,  n.(.     Vrt/gga.  to  lament.     All 
Dacin'iMENT,  i  iFie  substantives  signify 

Djtc^a'iVESs.  J  sorrow,    united     with 

fear :  drear  and  dreary  are,  dismal ;  mournful  ; 
fearful. 

Tho  ill.(a«e<l  owl,  deuh'i  dreadful  mttttafet ; 
Tlic  boano  uigkt  nvei^  trump  of  doleful  drear. 

Sfnrn. 
The  metiengcr  of  death,  the  ghutty  owl, 
Willi  t/reory  aliricki  did  alio  ye..  , 
And  liuigry  «tolvr»  eaatioiuJIy  did  howl 
Ai  hci  tblwrrcd  bee,  to  horrid  and  to  foul. 

td.  I'acTie  (fvitM, 


Bat  thegoot 
Full  of  ud  fcare  and  rhastly  innmt. 
When  all  this  speech  tUc  liviitg  Iter  In 
The  ble«ding  bough  did  (hmt  iala  Ih* 
fifMMr-  '« 
In  um«  and  altars  round, 
A  Hrtar  itnd  dying  vound 
Afrn2;hu  the  Bamcns  at  their  semce  qurat. 
Obicurcthey  went  through  drtmry  fhjlc*, 
.Along  the  vajt  dominionf  of  (h« 
TowQf,     fbrcsu,     herds,    aad 
droiTDed, 
With  one  great  death  defonn  Iha 


So  with  his  dread  Cadttcrua  S< 
From  the  dark  regions  of  th«  tv] 
Or  drove  in  tllent  vhoala  the 
To  aight'i  dull  ihore,  and  Plata'* 


It  struck  even  lh«  twuqgen'  9t* 
With  touething  omisout  an  t  dnam. 
An  undefined  and  cadd^m  thfill. 
Which  make*  the  heart  a  momrtl  \ 

O  luxury ' 
Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  tiMUm  , 
What  drtaiy  change,  what  ruin,  b  ual  ltu4 

DREDGE,!;.  «.&».».  J      Sax.  drt 
Dredg'er,  n.  I.  tdr%;,<ir*V 

(or  of  dregi?)  this  word  is  acocrupijta. 
ther  into  a  particular  kind  ofuet:  ikfi 
a  dredger  is  one  who  uses  such  a  net;  < 
hapt  from  its  net-like  top,  a  boi  fcrl 
flour  on  meal,  or  amongst  pastry  ;  edi 
dredging-box. 

For  oysten  tlicy  have  a  pemliu 
strong  net,  fastened  to  three  >pill>  of  ii 
at  the  boat's  tiern,    gatberiog  whatMCva  k 
lying  m  the  bottom. 

The  oyttert  dteigei  in    the   Lync  la<  a 
acceptance. 

DIIEDGING,  in  civil  enemeeria^ 
of  removing  muid,  silt,  or  other  dei_ 
the  bed  of  rivers,  canals,  harbouit, 
and   is  accomplislied  by  various  nek 
icriptions  of  machinery. 

The  common  drtdgin^-boat  or  tar|K  i 
by  two  or  more  men,  by  whom  im  f 
ballast,  is  taken  up  in  a  leather  bag,  ■ 
of  which  is  extended  by  an  iron  booK 
to  a  pole,  of  sufficient  length  to  niaea 
tom :  in  the  small  way,  two  mcB  ai*  i 
to  work  each  pole.  The  barige  being  ■• 
of  the  men  takes  his  station  at  the  dmv 
pole  and  bag  in  his  hand,  the  other 
nead,  having  hold  of  a  rope,  tied  bttlW 
of  the  leather  bag.  The  man  at  til« 
puts  the  pole  and  bag  down,  om  I 
side,  to  the  bottom,  in  an  incliaed 
hoop  being  fitrtbesi  firom  the  maa 
the  barge,  and  having  a  rope,  one  i 
is  fast  to  the  gunwale  of  the  b«rga,  ht 
twice  or  thrice  round  t)<e  pole,  aad  4 
It  light :  the  man  in  the  head  novBalb 
fastened  to  the  hoop,  and  drawa  llkt  Im 
along  ihe  ground,  the  other  allwiai 
lo  slip  tlirough  the  rope  as  it  aHnal 
vertical  posiuon.  at  the  aame  Iiom  a 
friction,  that  the  htxip  digi  tato  lim 
leather  bag  receiving  whatever 
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tw  aaiist  in  gettiag  a  ba'^  into 
ring  i«»  contents.  When  the 
A  men  are  employed  ;  and,  to 
!>•  windlxss,  with  wheel-work, 
,  A  chain  or  rope  is  brought 
I  the  tpoon,  through  a  block 
t  small  crane  for  l>enrin);  the 
JBteiits  to  the  aide  of  the  boat, 
»er  the  gunwale  to  be  emptied 
tiase  rope  is  led  upon  decK  by 
[the  proper  direction  for  the 
jfch.  From  two  to  four  men, 
lie  apparatus,  \\h  from  twenty 
nde,  from  a  depth  of  from  two 
nthoms,  when  the  ground  is  fa- 
inner  the  convicts  at  Woolwich 
\f  have  been  long  employed  to 
It-hearing,  or  dredging. 
|g;ing-machme,  whether  worked 
jT  the  steam-engine,  is  a  great 
tfie  above.  The  frame-work 
kms  of  timber,  supported  on  a 
(bores  of  wood;  on  these  the 
le  upon  iron  rollers  tixed  to 
jlie  empty  buckets,  attached  to 
liidless  chain,  form  a  curve  in 
bottom ;  as  they  respectively 
Bided  to  excavate  or  scoop  up 
mm  the  ground.  The  opera- 
'and  raising  the  frame  once 
kne-work,  distinct  from  the 
(etm-engine,  is  now  also  accom- 
If  taken  from  it. 
\n  Macuinfs,  AA,  fie.  1,  is 
I  trailed  to  the  slarboaixl  gun- 
t  large  horizontal  beam  Bli, 
pilar  frame  is  fixed  up  in  the 
p  at  D,  fig.  2,  and  the  end  of 
bed  by  an  upright  post  bolted 
{nnwale  ;  the  slarlioard  end  of 
over  the  vessel's  side,  and  has 
festcned  to  it,  to  support  one 
llie  long  frame  H  E,  composed 
pitrd  together :  the  other  end 
l|)eadvd  by  pulleys  a,  a  ;  from 
'loss  the  stem,  the  upper  ends 
tm«  of  the  frame  EE  hare 
dted  to  them,  which  are  per- 
_  !  holes  to  receive  two  snort 
I  bitenetl  to  the  iron  bracket 
beam  U,  and  tlie  other  to  a 
frame  A;  these  tubes  act  as 
IKme  E,  upon  which  it  can  be 
by  the  pulleys  a,  a :  they  also 
|br  an  iron  axis,  on  which  a 
I  O  is  fixed,  containing  four 
i  iimilar  trundle  P  is  placed  at 
I  frame  E  E,  and  two  endless 
bund  both,  as  it  teen  in  the 
Inery  other  link  of  the  two 
bf  plate  iron  bbb  it  fastened, 
I  runs  round,  the  buckets  bring 
^b«r  of  cast  iron  rullera  il,J, 
In  tlie  beams  of  the  frame  to 
Und  buckets  as  tliey  roll  up. 
IK  alto  placed  on  each  of  the 
Htccp  the  chains  in  their  places 
\  they  may  not  get  off  to  one 
I  it  cotiT^rJ  to  the  chains  by 


means  of  a  cast  iion  wheel  at  G  in  the  plan, 
wedged  on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  upper 
trundle  O.  The  wheel  is  cast  hollow,  like  a  very 
short  cylinder,  anci  has  several  screws  tapped 
through  its  rim,  pointing  to  the  centre,  and  pres- 
sing upon  the  circumference  of  another  wheel 
enclosed  within  the  hollow  of  the  first,  that  it 
may  slip  round  in  the  other,  where  any  power 
greiter  than  tlie  friction  of  the  screw  is  applied  ; 
tlie  internal  wheel  is  wedged  on  the  same  shul'i 
with  a  large  cog-wheel  /,  turned  by  the  small 
co;-whcel  g,  on  the  axis  of  the  steim-enaine. 
The  steam-«ngine  is  one  of  that  kind  called 
high  pressure,  working  by  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  only,  without  condensation ;  A  is 
the  boiler  containing  the  fire-place  and  cy- 
linder within  it ;  i  is  one  of  the  connecting  rod», 
and  /  the  fly  wheel  on  the  other  end  of  the  same 
shaft  as  the  wheel «.  The  pulleys  o,  which  sus- 
pend the  chain  frame,  ate  reeved  with  an  iron 
chain,  the  tackle  fall  of  which  passes  down 
through  the  ship's  deck,  and  is  coiled  on  a  rollvr 
m  in  the  plan,  and  represented  by  a  circle  in  the 
elevation  :  on  the  end  of  the  roller  is  a  cog-wheel 
p,  turned  by  the  engine  wheel  g  :  the  bearing  r>t' 
this  wheel  is  fixed  upon  a  lever,  one  end  of  which 
comes  near  that  part  of  the  steam-engine,  where 
the  cock,  which  regulates  the  velocity  of  the 
engine,  it  placed  ;  so  that  one  man  can  command 
both  lever  and  cock,  and,  by  depressing  that  end 
of  the  lever,  cause  the  wheel  p  to  geer  with  g, 
and  consequently  be  turned  thereby,  and  wind 
up  the  chain  of  the  pulleys  ;  /?  is  a  strong  curved 
iron  liar  bolted  to  the  vessel's  side  and  gunwale, 
patting  through  an  eye  bolted  to  the  frame  E,  to 
keep  the  frame  to  the  vessel's  side,  that  the  tide 
or  other  accident  may  not  carry  it  away. 

A  hopper  or  trough  is  suspended  beneath  the 
wheel  0,  by  ropes  from  the  beam  Fl,  into  which 
the  buckets  b,  b,  b,  empty  the  ballast  they  bring 
from  the  bottom ;  the  hopper  conveys  it  into  a 
barge  brought  beneath  it;  this  hopper  is  not 
shown  in  the  plate,  as  it  would  lend  to  confuse 
parts  already  not  very  distinct.  The  motion  of  the 
whole  machine  is  regulated  by  one  man.  The  vessel 
being  moored  fast,  the  engine  is  started,  and  turns 
the  chain  of  buckets :  the  engine  tender  now  puts 
his  foot  upon  a  lever,  disengages  the  wheel  u 
from  g,  and  by  another  takes  off  a  gripe  whicli 
embraced  tlie  roller  m.  This  allows  the  end  E 
of  the  frame  to  descend,  until  the  buckets  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  chain  drag  on  the  ground,  as 
shown  in  fig.  I ,  when  he  stops  tlie  further  descent 
by  the  gripe,  the  buckets  are  filled  in  succesAion 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  frame,  and  brought  up 
to  tht  top,  where  they  deliver  their  contents  into 
the  hopper  bcfore-merftioned  :  as  they  take  away 
the  ballast  from  the  bottom,  the  engine  tender 
lets  the  frame  E  down  lower  by  means  of  the 
gripe  lever,  and  keeps  it  at  such  a  height  that  the 
buckets  come  up  nearly  full ;  if  at  any  time  the 
buckets  get  such  deep  hold  as  to  endanger  the 
breaking  of  the  chain  or  slo|iiiing  tlie  engine, 
the  coupling-box  at  G  befor«-<ietcnbed,  suffer* 
the  slenin-fngme  to  turn  without  moving  the 
chain  of  buckets,  and  the  engine  tender,  pretsing 
his  foot  u{inn  ttic  lever  which  brings  the  wheel  p 
to  geer  with  g,  causes  the  roller  n  to  be  turned 
by  tlie  engme,  and  raise  ap  the  frame  E,  until 
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llie  biiMcts  lukc  into  the  g;round  the  proper 
ilcplh,  tliat  tlie  friction  of  the  coupling-box  at  G 
will  turn  the  chain  without  slipping  in  any  con- 
siderable deffrec.  The  steain-engino  here  de- 
scribed is  of  six-horse  power,  and  will  load  a 
small  barge  with  ballxst  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Generally  the  excavated  matters  are  required  as 
ballist  for  shipping.  Those  of  the  Thames  are 
sold  to  the  collieni  of  Shield  and  Newcastle,  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  shilling  per  ton,  and  the  bul- 
last  hills  of  those  places  are  said  to  consist  of  these 
matters  principally.  They  are  also  used  for  em- 
banking and  tilling  up  behind  piers,  and  those  taken 
from  the  London  docks  are  carried  to  the  Osier 
Forelands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lea,  where 
tliey  have  already  formed  a  valuable  frontage  for 
building.  When  dry  they  have  also  been  used 
as  brick-earth.  When  these  matters  are  required 
to  be  transported  by  water  to  a  distance,  the  re- 
ceiving boat  is  made  witli  two  holds  sloping  to- 
wards the  keel  or  bottom,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
lessening  the  width  of  the  discharging  apertures, 
which  are  shut  with  hatches,  or  hinged  doors. 
These  opening  outwards,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  prevents  them  from  being  opened  until  the 
lime  of  arrival  at  tlie  proper  place;  when  chains 
attached  to  ring-bolts  force  them  apart,  and  tlie 
whole  contents  of  the  boat  escape. 

The  Scouring  or  Dredging  Batin  is  a  water- 
tight compartment  of  a  liarbour,  furnished  with 
sluices,  and  designed  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
tidal  or  river  water,  tn  be  run  off  at  pleasure. 
Where  the  command  of  head-water  is  sufficient, 
this  is  found  the  most  effectual  of  all  modes  of 
disposing  of  loosened  stuff.  Most  modern  en- 
gineers have  therefore  included  a  scouring  basin 
in  their  designs  for  tide  harbours.  The  late  Mr. 
Itennie  reported  that  400,000  tons  of  mud  were 
annually  dikcharged  by  the  sewers  of  London 
into  the  river  Thames.     See  IlxRitouR. 

DIIKGS,  n.  ».    f     Goth,  dre^;  Teul.  Irvt- 

DnEc'oisH,  orf;.  >rcn,-    Lat.  J<rca  ;  Gr.   rpot, 

Dfeo'oy,  (uij.  3  rpoyot,  refuse.  (Used  by 
Shakspeare  iu  the  singular,  see  below.)  The 
sediments  or  lees  of  liquors ;  offal  i  rofiise  of  any 
kind:  dreggy  is,  containing  dregs. 

Taoi.  What  makn  ihU  pmty  abruption  '. 

M'haX  too  curioos  dreg  espies  my  swcei  lady  io  the 
fountain  of  our  love  ? 

ClES.  More  ingi  than  water,  if  my  fcan  have 
oyrs.  Skaktpeare.   TroiUu  and  CremJa. 

The  kiag  by  ihif  journey  purged  a  little  the  ingt 
and  leaven  of  the  northern  people,  lliat  were  before 
in  ao  cood  affections  toward*  him.  Baeom, 

Fain  would  wo  matte  him  author  of  the  wine. 

If  for  the  <lreg»  we  would  some  other  blame. 

Danu. 

Ripe  grape*  beio;  moderately  pcmed,  their  juice 
may,  without  much  ingsg  matter,  be  •queeied  oni. 

Btyfa. 

To  give  a  atronf  taste  to  this  drtgyuk  liquor,  ibey 
fiinK  in  an  inct«dible  deal  of  broom  or  hops,  whereby 
aitinll  beer  in  rendered  equal  in  miachii^f  lo  atrong. 
Hawrry  un  CimMmmpiiamt, 

Heavan'f  favourite  thou,  for  bouer  fates  drsigneil 
Thaa  wt,  the  drt^  and  rulibiah  of  manliind. 

Dtfiai. 

What  dllGdcDeo  we  nuat  be  ooder  whetlicr  Uod 
»iii  (rcjid  otir  aaoUc*.  wbea  we  hare  nuUiinj  la 
nfrr  biui  bat  lltc  ^n^t  and  icfuao  u(  lifr.  the  dayi  of 


loathing  and  uiiety,  and  Ibc  jt»a  m«hiA«W| 

no  pleaiurv.  1 

Such  run  on  pocu,  in  a  rsctaifva. 
Even  to  the  dregi  and  squeexiofs  «f  tk  h 

Tbif  the  chalice  of  the  fomicaiiomi^  fara>,aa|.| 
and  oppression,  which  was  held  ONd  t^iWpi^vl 
catiera  harlot ;  which  an  maay  of  the  pn^^m 
of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  had  dniaed  sj 
drft)i. 

The  body  of  your  work  is  a 
and  sediments,  like  a  bad  tavetn't  w«iii  i 

His  bad  been  quaSed  too  quickly.  aaJ  W  Iu 
The  dregM  were  wormwood  \  but  he  tilod  ipft. 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  gmmd, 
4nd  deemed  its  spring  perpetual  -,  Ujl  ia  ok' 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chais 
Which  galled  for  ever.  V* 

DKEIN,  v.n.  See  Dbais  Toeiml 
same  with  drain  ;  spell  diffeientljr  peo^  I 
chance. 

She  is  the  sluice  of  her  lady's  teercei :  ta  ki  i 
ting  her  mill  a-going,  and  I  can  'ra>  kvrfl 
all. 

Tis  drmed  and  emptied  of  its  |iiiiiin  tm, 

A  cardial  draught.  ^^ 

DREUNCOURT  fChailes),  x  amm 
the  reformed  church  at  Parts,  was  boni 
in  1595.     He  is  best  known  in 
Consolations  against  the  Fears  of  I 
was  translated,  and  has  lieen  uften  ] 
third  son,  professor  of  physic  at 
physician  to  tlie  prince  and  pniicas«fl 
before  their  accession  to  the  crown  U  i 
He  died  in  1660. 

DRENCH,  V.  0.  kn.f.i      Siun 

Dren'cb'eb.  S  Goth. 

immerse,  moisten.  To  soak ;  steep;! _ 

moisture;  physic  abundantly  of  naia^sdl 
subtantives  corresponding.    A  ditnii  ^t~ 
defined,  *  physic  for  a  brute.' 

And  he  seida,  come  tbou  and    Vtttt  |l^  * 
in  the  boot  and   wakide   on  the  valM  ft  M>  ^  j 
Jhestu,  But  ho  sigh  the  wynd  atxon{,  ui  **^ 
and  whanne  he  biganoe  to  ^rmcAe,  be  trvJ*  tl^ 
lord  make  ma  laaf.  Widif.  ■*•' 

Our  garments  being   as  they  wwni 
sea,  hold  notwithstanding  their  f 

In  awinish  tlaap 
Their  dnueked  natures  lie,  a*  ia  t ' 

L 

Harry,  aaya  she,  how  man;  h*«  Ail  kiW*^1 
Give  my  roan  hone  a  drvncA,  says  ha ;  ■ —  _  . 
fourteen,  an  hour  after.  W.  ii^"  ] 


Their  coanicla  are  more  like  •  < 

poured  down,  than  a  draught  which  whsI  ^^ 

drank  if  ■  liked  it.  ''T? 

Let  such  bethink  then,  if  tha  rfoff  "^ ' 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  beoMabMi  riW, 

That  iu  our  proper  aootioa  «•  mnJ       '^ 

Ttf-day  deep  thoa(bta  leans  witii  •■  ■  **. 

In  mirth,  that  aiier  no  ivftaamf  tnm- 

Now  dam  the  ditches,  aiul  lk»  taedt  ^■•■* 
Their  uoistan  baa  alttady  A«adW  ^  p^  _  J 

A  drmck  of  viae  has  «tlk  aasa 
Aud  through  a  bom  iha  gcwnaa 
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hu  mauul  hilreo  drencAeii 
a  Dative  blood.  Philiin. 

,r  CMtle  an  infcrtcd,  tpccdiljr  let  both 
w>4t  and  drench  thrm. 

Mariimurr*$  Hiubandry, 
flrece,  which]  rfratcAcd  with  dew  bo 

none  refmhed  the  bcrbt  around, 
ceml  the  Cburcb.  endowed 
pttM,  to  Healheat  not  allowed. 

Coarprr. 
me  catt  op  ufKio  that  praat  book 

The  Family  Rccripi  Book  ; 
rh  die  nilea  in  all  her  couneti 
ewing  fig*  to  dmukutg  honM. 

I  Beclected  on  the  lonesome  plain, 
r  Edwin  nc»er  knew  your  lore, 
,  afainat  the  winter*!  ttremAing  rain, 
tf  mow,  tJi«  cottage  ihui  the  dour. 

&attie. 
Then  the  wrung 
carif  *ong  dremched  by  CTcry  atArm. 

tart.      Probably   corrupted    from 
make  a  proverbial  rhyme  to  brent 

,  quoth  he,  when  I  the  pretent  tec 
er  to  be  drenl  than  brent? 

/Wrie  9ite«m. 

X,  a  handsome  city  of  Germany, 
Saxoay,  it  situated  on  iKiih  sides 
at  the  influx  of  the  Weisscritz. 
a  third  division,  lying  on  the  Wcis- 
Fredehclistult.  [t  is  approached 
ry  direction  by  deligtitful  avenues, 
gh  a  rich  ana  fertile  country,  and 
(entle  acclintics.  On  enteniig  ttic 
ble  bridge  across  the  Elbe  first 
i  of  the  spectator.  It  is  built  en- 
itone,  and  is  about  550  pacei  in 
ting  of  nineteen  arches.  A  delight- 
preads  on  every  side.  The  streets 
ire  clean,  broad,  and  well  paved 
Its  public  buildings  are  eleven 
irches,  two  Catholic,  and  one  Gal- 
ore recent  of  the  Catholic  churches, 
iliddle  of  the  eighleenlh  century,  is 
•est  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  (icr- 
•  •  flat  roof  cased  with  copper,  and 
'eel  ill  height.  Iliit  the  late  elec- 
>  royal  palace,  is  both  an  extensive 
the  fine  arts,  which  the  traveller 
imit  li)  explore,  and  a  magnificent, 
liar  structure.  It  has  a  lower  355 
and  a  number  of  remarkable  apart- 
ufatrty  the  well  known  green  vault, 
eight  rooms,  paved  with  marble, 
ng  numerous  statues,  ivory  work, 
vaics,  and  precious  stoiien.  Refoie 
ToC  this  collection  was  almost  un- 

rjltis  II.  and  bis  preceding  rlvc- 
tlie  fine  arts  an  object  of  tlieif 
miage :  and  to  him  this  city  is  in- 
l>o<il  of  Its  modem  improvements, 
lace  is  the  chancery,  and  a  large 
itaining  a  valuable  collection  ot 
riie  huuse  of  assembly  fur  the  diet 
s  an  elei^iit  building,   as  will  as 


the  palaces  called  after  the  princes  Anthony  and 
Maximilian.  In  the  suburbs  are  the  Zwingergar- 
dcns,  a  promenade  containing  a  valuable  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  Tliears^nal  hasacuriouscollection 
of  early  fire-arms.  Thccastle,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  counts  of  Bruhl,  is  the  1,'reat  deput  of  the 
porcelain  manufactures.  Another  remarkable 
edifice  is  the  Dutch  and  Japanese  palace,  a 
square  building,  rising  amidst  groves  and 
thickets,  and  containing  the  royal  library,  said  to 
consist  of  150,000  volumes,  some  valuable  sla- 
t  ies,  and  a  beautiftil  collection  of  porcelain. 

Here  is  a  military  school,  and  an  academy  for 
cadets  of  noble  family.  The  charitable  insti- 
tutions, particularly  the  house  of  industry,  are 
said  to  he  well  regulated.  It  finds  employment 
for  more  than  3000  individuals.  Tlie  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  lace,  jewellery,  porcelain,  ear- 
thenware, mirrors,  tapestry,  and  plaited  straw. 
There  are  several  public  gardens  outside  of  the 
city,  of  which  the  largest,  the  royal  garden,  is 
occasionally  enlivened  with  concerts.  There  Is 
also  in  tliis  neighbourhood  a  romantic  spot, 
called  tlie  Planische  Crund,  a  valley  formeti  by 
steep  rocks  of  granite,  and  watered  by  the  Weis- 
serilz.  \'ineyards  extend  along  a  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  castle  of  Pilnita,  the  summer 
residence  of  tlie  royal  family,  and  remarkable 
for  the  coalition  of  1792.  In  1755  tlie  popula- 
tion of  Dresden  was  63,000;  in  1788,  53,000  ; 
in  1801,  H8,000;  in  1811,  45,000.  Tins  de- 
crease is  ascribed  to  the  alarms  and  actual  cala- 
mities to  which  Dresden  lias  been  exposed  in 
the  late  wars  of  tlie  continent;  and,  indeed, 
ever  since  Prtissia  ventured  to  cope  with  Austria. 
Itwas  taken  by  lliePrussiansinl745,  and  again  in 
1756;wbenit  became  the  scene  of  war  and  of  ex- 
treme distress.  August  3Cth  and  27th,  1813,  the 
combined  Austrian  and  Russian  army  advanced 
in  great  force  from  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and 
attacked  this  city,  but  were  obliged  to  retire. 
Dresden  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  I'rcnch 
until  the  scene  of  war  was  transferred  to  the 
neighbourhiMd  of  I.eipsic;  and  the  decisive 
battles  in  that  situation  obliged  Buonaparte  to 
evacuate  Germany.  Marihal  St.  Cyr  was 
blockaded  in  it,  and  ooliged  to  capitulate  on  the 
6th  of  Novemlier,  1813. 

Dresden  was  stripped  of  its  walls  in  1810  to 
repair  the  fortifications  of  Torgau.  Since  the 
peace  it  has  been  rapidly  improving,  and  the 
population  is  now  taken  at  60,000.  It  is 
situjtcd  too  miles  south-west  of  Berlin. 

DllESS,  V.  a.,  B.  n.  &  n.  i.~v        l"r.    dnaer ; 

Dacss'cB,  K.  I.  /  Ital.      driixnrt ; 

Dbess'ikc,  '» Teuton.  i/JruCT- ; 

Dbess'ixc-ioom,  i  from  I.at. (/in^o; 

Dbest,  ;>orf.  JGr.    ipaaat,    to 

make  ready.  To  clothe;  robe;  adorn.  Ilcncc 
to  cover  a  wound  with  medicaments ;  to  rectify ; 
adjust  and  pre|>are,  generally  :  used  also  io  a 
(■articular  sense  for  the  trimming,  currying,  and 
rubbing  bones,  as  well  as  breaking  tlieiii  in  ; 
and  for  preparing  food  for  the  table.  As  a  neuter 
verb.  It  means  lo  pay  paiticularattention  to  dress ; 
and  among  soldiers,  to  keep  in  line.  As  a  sub- 
slunlive,  it  is  synonymous  Willi  clullie!>,  attire; 
and  sometimes  means  skill ;  cxoctiics*  ui  putlisg 
on  dress.     Dressing  is  synonymous  with  ilrct*  t 
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a  dresser  is  one  employed  in  dressing  ;  and  a 
useful  kitclion-boaid  on  wliicli  food  is  dressed. 

To  ncvn  light  lo  thnm  th»l  litli-n  in  derltncMU,  »nd 
in  «-lindowr  of  dccth,  to  druK  our  feet  into  the  wcyo 
of  iiccs.  Walif. 

When  be  drouth  the  lunpi,  he  (hall  burn  inccue. 

Kxodui  xs>. 
Said  be  unto  thx  iteaet  of  bit  vineyard,   Behold, 
ibeie  three  yean  I  come  letUng  fniil  on  chi*  fig-tree, 
and  find  none.  Im^m. 

Enfor<ed  to  sle|>e,  and  for  to  ulte  aome  rot* 
And  to  lye  tlovne  as  sonne  as  I  my  ire*ta 
At  Harwyche  port*  tluoibrynge  ax  I  laye 
In  inyno  hottea  hoiuc  called  powers  kcyc.     Skdian. 

Til  burnt,  and  >o  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  thcao  !    Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains  I  bring  it  from  tlic  dnuur. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  Invc  it  nut  * 

Shakipeare. 
Adam !  well  may  wo  labour  still  to  dreu 
This  garden  ;  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower. 

Aliliim. 
Where  was  a  fine  room  in  the  middle  of  the  boose, 
handsomely  draaed  up,  for  tbe  comniissioncts  to  sit  in. 

CUinndon, 
Uur  infirmities  are  so  many,  that  we  are  forced  to 
ifrui  and   tend  horses  and  asses,  that  lliey  may  help 
our  needs.  Taghr. 

The  first  request 
He  made  was,  like  his  brothers  to  he  drtned  ; 
And,  as  bis  birth  required,  above  the  rest.    Drgdtn, 

A  steed 
Well  mouthed,  well    managed,   which  himself   did 

drru  ; 
Hia  aid  in  war.  bis  ornament  in  peace. 

Pew  admired  the  native  red  and  white, 
IW  pocia  druted  them  m^  to  charm  the  sight. 
Tbiis  the  voluptuous  youth,  bred  up  to  dreu 
For  his  fat  grandsire  some  delicious  mess. 
In  feeding  high  his  tutor  will  surpass. 
An  heir  apparent  of  the  gourmand  race. 

She  hurries  all  her  hand-maids  to  the  task  ; 
Uer  bead  alone  will  twenty  Ateutn  ask. 

Id.    JuvenaL 
A  maple  ifres4erin  her  ball  she  had, 
Oo  whirh  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  ma'le.      Id. 
The  mind  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real  truth,  ood 
is  reconciled    insensibly    lo  any  thing   that  can    be 
drtued  up  into  any  faint  appearance  of  it.         Lvcki, 

When  yon  take  down  dishes,  tip  a  docen  upon  the 
drntcr,  Swift'i  DirceHom  tu  Iht  Cook. 

Latin  books  might  be  found  every  day  in  his 
itreniiu/'TOomp  if  it  were  carefully  searched.       Surift, 

l,ollia  Paulina  wore,  in  jewels,  when  dnued  out, 
the  value  of  three  hundred  twenty-two  thnufantl  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
four-pence.  Arbulkno1. 

In  time  of  my  sickness  another  chirurgeon  dreved 
her.  WiatMut. 

The  second  day  after  we  took  off  the  dteuhuft,  and 
found  an  eschar  made  by  the  catheretie 

/rf.  am  Tumoufi. 
Full  ifreM  creates  dignity,  augments  consciousness, 
and  keeps  at  dutance  an  cncroachrr.  CLtrumt. 

A  robe  obscene  was  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown, 
A  dresi  by  fate*  and  furies  worn  alone. 

Piijie'i  Slal. 
The  men  of  pleasure,  dms,  and  gallantry.    Pojh;. 
When  you  drej*  your  young  hops,  cut  away  ro«>ts  nr 
•prigs.  Mi'ilimer'l  HullHtudry. 

A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a  gfnlrrl  a-r  to  her 
whole  4nm  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of  kuuu,  as  a  judi- 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


cioos  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  «  •k«4<  sousa  l|K 
•ingle  expression. 

Dreu  drains  our  cellar  dry. 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean  ;  p«U  Mi  Mf  i 
And  introduces  hunger,  frott,  and  « 
Where  peace  and  hospitality  nigjit  i 

And  dear  to  love,  to  memocy  4esr. 
It  brightens  through  the  staniag  w , 
Like  ilie  glad  bow,  by  fancy  tut. 
That  beams  on  evening's  waley  it«.  A 
oldien  dreu  hy  one  aaoChet  ia  mls.tak^l 
collectively  drtua  by  some  given  olyso. 
Jamuft  MXntf  I 

Dhessikg,  in  surgery.    See  Snacc 
DRE^rNG  OP  Meat,  by  meat  of  I 
fire,  is  intended  to  loosen  the  comp 
ture  of  the  flesh,  and  dispose  it  biia 
and  digestion  in  tlie  stomacli.    The  uwili^ 
tions  are    roasting,    boiling,   arni  umat.  bj 
roasting,  it  is  observed,  meU.  wjI!  bevti 
greater  and  longer  lieat  than  either  in  I 
stewing  ;  and  in  boiling,  greater  and  I 
in  stewing.     Roasting  being  perfon 
open  air,  as  the  parts  begin  eileniallj  I 
tliey  extend  and  dilate,  aud  so  gndu  ' 
part  of  the  rarefied  included  air,  hy  whij 
the  internal  succussions,  on  which  tlioil 
depends,  are  much  weakened  and 
ing  being  performed  in  water,  i 
greater,  and  consequently  tlie  suct.'u.^.-.QH 
up  the  weight   are   proportionably 
'vhich  means  the  coction  is  '■■:•■•■   ' 
in  this  way  there  are  grtji 
greater  the  weight  of  water  i..:  -,.  ... 
siness   done.     In  slewing,  tliou^b  IM( 
much  leu  than  what  is  cinplnyeil  lo  t 
methods,   the   operation   is  iniii-h 
because  performed  in  a  close  vesseJ,  j 
which    means    the   suixussions   it* 
peattii,  and  more  strongly  revethcnled.  j 
llic   force   of   I'apin's   digestor.     "  ~ 
Chcyne  observe?,  draws  more  of  tht  i 
juices  from  the  meat,  ami  leaves  it  lenl 
but  lighter,  and  easier  of  digextioo; 
the  other  hand,  leaves  it  fu!!  -    '  •' 
tritive  juices,  but  harder  i 

more  dilution.     Dr.  Urimii   , 

meat  is  more  easily  digested,  tod  errrf  • 
for  a  weak  stomach  than  boiled.    Sli 
grown  animal   food   should  be 
young  and  tender  roasted. 

DUF.VRT  (Peter),  the  dder  indy 
eminent  French  en|{iavers.   TbehtkHl 
hut  was  surpassed  hy  his  u^D,whawit>> 
of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  paintin;  **' '  -  i 
ture.     His  portraits  are  neat  and  tl*^'| 
tailored  to  the  last  depee.     lie  pirtirtlJ'T*] 
eels  in  representing  lace,  -  " 
other  ornamental  parts  of^ ' 
pnnLs,  in  pointof  iieatn<'~ 
manship,  are  scarcely  lo  I ' 
senlation  of  Christ  in   th. 
the  best  of  these,     "flic  f> 
valued  :  the  Meeting  of  .\ 
Rebecca  at  the  Well;  and  .\Ucal.4.j., «r>^ " 
on  the  Altar,  dated  1707;  both  Isv '' 
plates  from   A.  Coyncl.     Amoia  to  I 
the  following  »«•  held  in  the  higMIl 
M.  Bossiiet,  bishop  of  McauX)  as 
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•nd  Samuel  Bernard,  a  wliolc- 
a  chair. 

town  of  France,  in  tlie  depart- 
re  and  Ix>ire,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
-.     It  IS  remarkable  for  its  anti- 

taken  by  licnry  II.  of  KnglanJ 
bv  livnry  V.  in  14-21  It  is 
e  for  a  battle  fought  in  the 
December,  1562,  between  the 
tesUnts.  Some  derive  iU  naroe 
I.  It  bai  two  churches,  St.  Ste- 
le Dome,  or  the  great  churcli, 
lilt.  It  has  a  cloth  manufacture, 
I  the  river  Blaise,  at  the  fool  of  a 
five  miles  west  by  south  of  Paris. 
0. 

Contracted  perhaps  from  drib- 
to  cut  off ;  to  defalcate. 
IS  come  short  of  half  thfl  iiiarl ; 
s  their  barf*in«  tiribt  s  part. 

/>ry<fa». 

V.  n.  (c  V.  0.  ^  Or  dripple,  a  di- 
I.  )  minutivc  of  UaiP, 

fall  in  drops;  to  throw  down  in 
et  is  a  small  sum  of  money 

kl  the  JriMiny  dvt  of  tovt 
pl«te  bosom.  SMttkipeart. 

1on(  yaT%  of  etile  borng, 
nnmberctl  since  his  blfst  retuni  ; 
,ou  just  to  psy, 

Ut  of  ■  (Jsj.  Dryd^u. 

How  with  a  Isdle  fall  of  soup,  aad 
rsijr  up  itatrs. 

Saift'i  Ritlti  lo  Srmmtf . 
OB  thr  surface  owe  thetr  form 
that  pMaed  over  it. 

Woodward  on  FtimiU^ 
lUy,  and  a  mnmf ntary  supprrssion 
caused  by  the  stone's  shutting  up 
dcr.        Arbulhmot  om  Atimenti, 
ap  o*  leaves  an'  stibbis, 
\j  a  weary  nibblo  ' 
nod  out,  for  a'  thy  Itoable, 
But  bouse  or  bald, 
Hater's  ftUcty  dritMe, 
I     Aa'  craareuch  caiild  '.      Sisrai. 

Ha.lcv.n.  Fromdrive.  Impulse: 
■ce  or  tendency  ;  violent  course : 
n  or  violent  shower,  and  a  heap 
f  matter  thrown  together,  or  at 
■rb  IS  derived  from  the  substan- 
to  draw ;  impel  along ;  or  throw 

k>  half  rent  with  rufifed  rift, 

rocks,  aod  (all  with  fearful  dri/l. 
F—rU  tfMSM*. 
I«r  from  the  aoulh 
'  of  bullata  oo  ihu  town. 

SItuJupofn, 
upon  (he  waters  swam. 
It  nidi-ly  cut  wiltiin, 
a  floatjQg  Inmgh  t>eeamc, 
;  paasafF  did  bricia.     Drj/dfn. 
t)ie  drip  of  any  paMion,  will 
ilse  of  It  till  tonrthing;  inurposr, 
P^luipuls«,  liirn  hlio  annthrr  wav. 
Soitk. 
his  book  being  to  pruve,  thai 
M  b*  false,  be  opposes  Du- 
TMotmm. 


The  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  iip  our  ompaa- 
sion  towards  the  rebels.  AdditoK, 

This,  by  the  siila,  lh«  manaor,  and  the  drift, 
Twaa  thought  could  be  the  work  of  sone  but  Swift, 

Smifl. 
The  ready  raceti  stand  \ 
Swift  as  en  wings  of  wind  upborne  iliey  fly. 
And  drifii  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky. 

Pupe't  0//yjiqr. 
Snow,   no   larger  than  so  many  grains  of  sand, 
drifted  with  the  wind  in  clouds  from  every  plain. 

Bllit't  Vo^je, 
fie  wanders  on 
From  hill  lo  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  Donncing  throogh  the  drifttd  heaps. 

Thtrntm. 
'  Prinee,  to  these  walls  givs  accexs  freo 
At  all  times  for  my  friends  and  me.' 
Phrygitts  full  well  perceived  her  drift 
Yet  nobly  ratiAcd  his  gift.  Shrridan. 

Drift,  in  navigation,  the  angle  which  the 
line  of  a  ship's  motion  makes  with  the  nearest 
meridian,  when  she  drives  with  her  side  to  the 
wind  and  waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the 
power  of  the  helm ;  it  also  implies  the  distance 
which  tlie  ship  drives  on  that  line.  A  ship's 
way  is  only  called  drift  in  a  storm;  and  then 
when  it  blows  so  vehemently  as  to  prevent  her 
from  carrying  any  sail,  oral  least  restrains  her  to 
such  a  portion  of  sail  as  may  be  necenary  lo 
keep  her  sufficiently  inclined  to  one  side,  tliat 
she  may  not  be  dismasted  by  bar  violent  labor- 
ing, produced  by  the  turbulence  of  the  tea. 

DaiFT-satt.,  a  sail  used  under  water,  veered 
out  nglil  B-hcad  by  sheets,  as  other  sails  are.  It 
lerres  to  keep  the  ship's  head  riglit  upon  the  sen 
in  a  storm,  and  to  hinder  her  driving  too  fiut  in 
a  current. 

DRILL,  V.  a.,  t>.  R.,  &.  n.  i.  Germ,  and  Dutch 
driUen  ;  Sax.dirhan,  of  the  verb  thrr/tutn,  to  turn ; 
from  durgh  or  ttirgh,  through.  To  pierce  or  liore ; 
hence  to  dram  :  as  a  neuter  verb,  it  means  to 
flow  gently,  trickle;  and  hence,  p>obably,  to 
cause  so  to  flow  ;  to  conduct ;  to  train.  Drill  a 
used  substantively  for  a  boring  instrument;  • 
dnhbling  brook  ;  military  exercise;  and  a  kind  of 
monkey. 

SpKngs  through  the  plessanl  meadows  pour  llteir 
<frt;<>. 
Which  snake-like  glide  between  the  bordering  hilU. 

My  body  through  and  through  he  drilUd, 
And  Whacum  by  my  side  lay  killed.       Undibnu, 

The  foe  appeared  drawn  up  and  drilUJ, 
Ready  to  charge  them  in  the  field.  fd. 

The  way  of  tempering  steel  lo  make  gravers,  driUt, 
and  mcchaaical  iustnimcuta,  wa  have  taught  artificers. 

Shall  the  difference  of  hair  be  a  mark  u(  a  different 
internal  tpeciSck  coDStitutioo  between  a  changeling 
and  a  drM,  when  they  agree  in  shape  aibt  want  of 
reaaun  T  L»ei». 

When  by  such  iniinuatinn*  they  have  once  gut 
within  him,  and  are  able  lo  driU  him  on  from  one 
lewdneaa  to  another,  by  the  same  aiu  they  corrupt 
and  aquacse  him.  Somlh. 

She  has  bubbled  bim  out  of  his  youth  :  aha  dntltd 
him  on  t*)  five-and-6fty,  SAd  sbe  will  drop  him  in  hit 
old  age.  Addttm. 
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DriXU  ire  atpd  for  the  making  sucU  hole*  as  pancbes 
will  not  icrvo  for  -,  as  a  pi«ce  of  work  that  hath  nl- 
rcndv  its  sliape,  ai2il  most  have  an  hole  made  in  it. 

Mitxon, 

Whrn  a  hole  is  ilnlled  in  a  pircB  of  metal,  tlvy 
hiild  tUo  drill-bow  in  their  right  hand  ;  but,  when  thry 
turn  smalt  work,  they  hold  the  drill-bow  in  their  left 
bond.  Id. 

Tell,  what  could  Wri/1  and  perforate  the  poles, 
Aud  to  the'  attractive  rays  adapt  their  boles  F 

BlacJkmore, 

DrifUfd  through  the  sandy  stratum  every  way. 
The  waters  with  tbe  sandy  stratum  rise.       Thunuun. 

Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn. 
That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  iu  age.         Cowptr. 
Urii.l-Sowing,  a  method  of  sowing  grain  or 
seed  of  any  kind,  so  (hat  it  may  all  be  at  a  pro- 
ptr  depth  in  tlie  earth,  nhich  is  necessary  to  its 
producing  healthful  and  vigorous   plants.     For 
lliis   purpose    a    variety  of  drill  ploughs  have 
been  invented  and  recommended  ;  but  from  the 
expense  attending  the  purchase,  and  the  extreme 
complication  of  their  slnicture,  there  is  no  instru- 
ment of  this  kind,  as  yet  discovered,  that  has 
l>ecn  brought  into  general  use.     This  method, 
however,  is  greatly  recommended  in  the  Georgical 
Essays.    See  Husbahdry. 

DRINK, i!.o.,o.n.,8tn.i.")       Gothic    drecka! 
Drink'ahi.e,  adj. 


DfitKK'cn,  n.  f. 
Dbink'money, 
DRt'MK,  adj. 
DRUNK'jtnD,  n.  t. 
DRi7Nii'tx,  adj. 
Dbunk'enlt,  adv. 
Dbi;mk'enness,  n.  i. 


Sax .  drencan;  Teu  t. 
and  Celg.  trincken, 
perhaps  from  the 
>sound  of  drinking 
from  a  cup. — Min- 
sheu.  To  swallow 
liquid ;  quench 
thirst :      hence    to 


feast;  guzzle  habitually;  salute  in  drinking. 
As  an  active  verb,  it  means  to  swallow ;  suck  up; 
absorb;  to  act  upon  by  drinking;  and  is  used 
witii  tile  miensive  particles  nff,  up,  and  in :  drink 
is  liquid  of  any  kind.  Dnnkable  is  proper  or 
agreeable  tod  rmk:  drinker  is  applied  Uith  to  him 
who  moderately  as  well  as  him  who  excessively 
drinks:  drink-money,  is  money  given  to  procure, 
or  instead  of,  drink  :  drunk,  and  drunken,  are  tlie 
regular  participial  adjectives  of  drink  :  drunkard 
is  one  who  habitually  drinks  to  excess;  and 
drunkcniy,  drunkenness,  the  corrt^potiding  ad- 
verb and  substantive. 

For  Jon  cam  neither  riyngc  ne  drj/ntj/ngc,  and  thei 
aeycn  he  hath  a  devil.  The  son  of  man  cam  eiynge 
and  drynkynge  \  and  ihei  seven  lo  a  man  a  gWutoun 
and  a  dryniumul  wyn,  and  a  frcnd  nf  pupplicancs  and 
of  synful  oii-a.  WMf.     Mat.  xi. 

And  nylo  ghe  be  drunJltn  of  wyn  in  which  is  lec- 
cberie,  but  bo  ghe  fillid  with  the  hooli  goost. 

Wirlif.     Kffenn  r. 

She  snid,  </r>iiA,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drimk 
alw  ;  so  1  dnittJt,  iiud  she  made  ibe  camels  drtnk  also. 

Grn,  xxivt  46. 

Heidiadad  wit  tfrwJiiiiiy  himself  dnmk  in  the  pavi- 
liiiii*.  I  Km^i. 

Witboulrn  bake  nirte  never  was  his  huus 

Of  fi»h  jiul  lli-%li,  cind  that  so  plrnteinis 

It  suewcit  in  J>i>  hitiis  of  rnrtc  and  itrinte 

Kit  alle  diiuli'cs  that  men  coud  thinko. 

Chavtxr.      Pn*l.  to  CatU.   J'ttltJ. 


Thou  livest  in  bli« 
Thai  earthly  passion  nrvcf  I 
Wliere,  from  the  poresl  i 
The  sacred  nectar  sweet 
la  thy  continual  drtmk. 

S)jntr.     TttUmm 

Passion  is  the  ifnuiVwiwss  nf  th*  mN.  I 

fore  in  its  present  workings  not  rnntrWI^I 


Come,  we  have  a  hnt  vesiaoa  patfytoiv 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  ifruldonalla 

A 
I  take  your  princely  word  for  thsss  nk 
— 1  gave  it  you,  and  will  *"*ift«iw  «j«| 
And  thereupon  I  drtnk  m/u  yjat  gnca 

My  ears  have  yet  ooc  JTissA  a  kaiM 
Of  that  tongue's  altering,  yet  I  kan  di 

Then  let  the  earth  be 


We  srill  give  yon  nre  and  liciff  im 

Id.  Wm 

We  came  to  6ght  you.         For  bj  fm, 

it  is  turned  to  a  drm/mj,    /d.  ,4a 

Done  in  a  jtate  of  inebnatioo. 

When  your  carters,  or  your  waili* 

Have  done  a  dnutktn  slauKhtrr,  audi 

1'lie  precious  image  of  our  dear  llrdei 

Vou  straight  are  ou  your  knees  for  | 


'"4 

adfll 


( 

My  blood  already,  tike  the  f 

Hast  thou  tap!  out,  and  i 

Some  blood  drawn  on  ne  ««al4klg 

Of  my  more  Hercr  cndeavoor*    I***  «M 

Do  more  than  tliis  in  sport.  M  i 

It  were  good  for  tiio«e  that  have  Boai 

are  great  drinktri,  to  take    faaic  «f  li^ 

rosemary,   aud   frankincense,    aboat  tka 

moon. 

Dnmktn  men  imagine  every  ihiaftti 
ihcy  imagine  that  things  come  upon  1^ 
not  well  things  afar  off;  those  lhin|i  d 
near  hand,  they  see  out  of  iheii  pUeSyM 
they  sea  things  double. 

When  God  made  cheiee  ■ 

His  mighty  champion,  sTroog  abesvl 

Whose  drmJk  was  only  from  the  li^ell  I 

O  madness,  to  think  nse  of  el 
And  strongest  drinAi,  our  chid 

OrMMtewMsi  is  tha  way  to  all  Vsnil  d 
•ins.  Jip. 

Cannot  he  that  wisely    do 
ice  for  fear  of  falling,  though  p-^wiuj  n 
him  sooner  to  his   joumry's  end,  as  9k 
drinkiru/  more  wine  than  is  neeeaaary.  faf  I 
drviiA,  and  the  ill  couBei)ucuccs  iheiisl. 

Ul 

Every  going  off  from  our  naiiual  aaj  ■ 
per,  and  our  usual  severity  ot  bilml— , 
of  dnmkmma:  Tf/Ur't  Aak^i 

The  body  being  reduced  BantwruaBAl 
emptied,  he  cometh  Biot*  poieea,  vUpi 
elk  in  wausr.  Brmtm't  t^ 

This  was  the  mam  when  iaaoing  •*  tie 
Drawn  up  iu  rank  and  file,  they  stood  |a( 
Of  srcraiiig  arms  lo  make  «  abort  ssssyi 
Thcu  hastm  to  he  drmtk,  the  beeiaiH  il 

On  the  otlirr  side,  let  a  iti— tasjMI^ 
decays,  bit  esiaie  wati<-s  ,  discrtiUt  ani  I 
the  want  nf  all  things,  even  of  ha 
I  "lids  him  iu  the  coutac  he  foMvw* 
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uul  debauched  prnoa  U  Oic  objrct  of 
impt.  &w//i. 

Ts  ftnotlirr  «  cap  of  |Kiisoa,  ft  thioE;  u 
It ;  but  tX  the  tame  lime  he  tcllt  him 
Ult  &ad  to  he  drm/u  it  t'JJ^,  and  dic«4 

n  tuft  health  and  hit  strength  in  hii 
fr  ftll  httf  dnmlten  iiophief,  it  len||;th 
ittU  too.  Id. 

I  eoBclud*  that  man  dnmi,  whn  takes 
l|{ht  suber.  Sptdntor. 

t  ibould  for  honour  take 
tnaJitn  quarrell  of  a  rake.  Swi/i, 

let  acta  of  godi,  and  htroet  old, 
t  barda  in  ball  and  bower  have  told, 
to  the  lYrv.  yotir  voice  employ; 
aaed  ear  «ill  drinJb  witlt  silent  joy. 

Jelictoui  poison  from  thy  eye.  /</. 

thy  sweeping  Airi  too  near  the  wall ; 
I  sleeve  will  drink  the  coloured  oil. 

Coy. 

sib,  auslcrs  wines  are    apt  to  occasion 

Artmtlnutt  on  Alimenli. 

>ta  were  always  asking  for  drink-mon^. 

Arbtakmol. 

MOiaiu  trained  up   their  children  to 

M,  by  bringing  a   drunVen   man   into 

H'titu  on  llu  Mind. 

cssary  to  be  dntnk  one's  self,  to  relish 
nAntnrjt.      Do    wo    not  judge  of   the 

tbo  dialoicue  between  Isgo  and  Castio 
Urnl  in  its  kind  ^,  when  we  are  quite 
vii,  by  whatever  meaiu  it  is  prudoced  ; 
will  appear  su  at  all  times.     I  admit 

are  raited  by  drinkiny.  as  by  the  com- 
ioo  of  any  pleasure :  cock-fighting  or 
1]  raise  the  spirits  of  a  company,  as 
bough  surely  they  will  not  im(m>ve  con- 
Uo  admit,  tliat  tbere  are  some  sluggish 
nproved  by  drinlnny,  as  there  are  fruits 
jiwd  till  they  art  rouen  :  there  are  soch 
ire  medlsts.  JuKnMtu 

Ko  eyes 
now  drnjt  this  sight  of  loveltocM  ; 
V  sole  lA  this  sweet  solitude, 
iba  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
I*  at  ihcM  trater*.  Bj/nm. 

Would  that  I  had  died 
I  MOaffcr's  victim  1  had  been  * 
li*  Bidiiight  violence  beude, 
>t  of  dmatiaiii'is  or  spleen  7  Id. 

■n  CMenttal  (art  of  our  ordinary 
id  fonn.    S*e  Fckip.    TIic  Kenural 

610  nipply  fluid  ;  fiicililale  solu- 
lo  antit  the  evacuation  of  the 
(  protnoli?  the  progrr«  of  the  ali- 
I  the  iiitesiuies ;  for,  by  ilie  con- 
t  lof>^ladiniii  fibres  of  the  itoroach, 
drawn  up,  atid  notliin^  but  fluitl 
>icb,'  by  il5  bulk,  makes  a  hurried 
ugh  tlie  intestines,  and  so  dcter- 
er  excretion  by  stool,  ai  Ipss  than 
led  by  the  Ucteala.  Hence,  a  latge 
Mntnon  water  hat  been  found  pur- 
Mlerts  pariliui,  that  aliment  which 
ad  with  the  tamest  proportion  of 
I  the  lartrrst  evacuation  by  stool, 
on  has  antin,  about  where  tlie  fe- 
if  tlie  aliment  is  finl  remarkably 


collected.  It  is  commonlv  thought  to  be  in  tho 
great  gut ;  but,  undoubtedly,  it  ufton  begins  in 
the  ilium,  especially  when  the  drink  is  in  a 
small  propoition,  and  when  the  progrcu  of  the 
aliment  is  slow ;  for  when  the  contents  nf  ilie 
guts  are  very  fluid,  they  are  quickly  pushed  on, 
and  reach  the  great  guts  before  they  deposit 
their  feculency.  Another  efTect  of  dunk  is.  to 
facililate  the  mixture  of  the  lymph,  refluent  from 
every  part  of  the  system,  with  tlic  chyle.  In  ihe 
blood-vessels,  where  all  mtut  be  kept  fluid  in 
order  to  proper  mixture,  drink  increases  the 
fluidity,  and  gives  tension,  by  its  bulk,  iienoe, 
drink  contributes  to  sanguitication,  as  sometimes 
food  gives  too  dense  a  nutriment  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  solids ;  and  hence,  also,  drink  pro- 
motes the  secretions.  These  are  the  effects  ot 
drink  in  general ;  but  the  mote  li(|iiid  the  footi 
is,  it  is  the  sooner  evacuated,  and  less  nourish- 
ment is  extracted.  Hence,  drink  is,  in  some 
degree,  opposed  to  nourishment ;  and  so,  ceteris 
paribus,  those  who  use  least  drink  are  most  nou- 
rished. All  these  effects  may  be  produced  by 
simple  water ;  and  it  is  said,  that  otiier  litpiois 
are  fit  for  drink  in  proportion  to  the  water  they 
contain.  Water,  however,  when  used  as  drink, 
it  moit  commonly  impregnated  with  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  substances,  which  thus  both 
operate  as  dnnk  and  contribute  to  nourishment. 
Sometimes  we  impregnate  water  with  the  sultacid 
fruits;  and  thus  it  acquires  other  qualities,  ot 
considerable  use  in  the  animal  economy.  All 
drinks  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads :  first,  pure 
water,  or  where  the  additional  substance  gives 
no  additional  virtue;  second,  fermented  liquors. 
The  latter  have  not  only  the  qualities  of  the 
first,  but  also  qualities  peculur  to  themselves. 
Feimented  liquors  are  more  or  leu  poignant 
to  the  taste,  and  better  calculated  to  quench 
tliirsl.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sti- 
mulating tlie  mouth,  fauces,  and  stomech,  to 
throw  out  the  saliva  an<l  gastric  liquor.  Uy 
llieir  acescency  tliey  are  fitted  for  some 
beneficial  purposes  in  certain  slates  of  the 
system  ;  by  their  fluidity  they  dilate  viscid  food ; 
though  in  this  respect  they  answer  no  better  than 
common  water.  Carried  into  the  blood-ves.iels, 
in  to  far  as  they  retain  any  saline  property,  tliey 
stimulate  the  excretones.  and  prnmole  urine  and 
sweat.  Many  physicians,  in  treating  of  feimented 
liquots,  have  rejected  their  nutritious  virtues, 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, tliough,  by  expediting  the  evacuation  by 
stool,  they  cause  less  nf  the  nutntioiis  parts  of  the 
aliment  to  be  taken  up.  and,  by  stimulatini;  llic 
excretories.  make  these  nutritious  parts  In  rest  for 
a  thoiter  time  in  tlie  system.  All  these  and  many 
otlier  effects  arise  from  fennented  liquors.  Their 
acescency  tometimet  promotes  the  dixuae  of 
acescency,  by  increasing  that  of  vegetables,  acting 
as  a  ferment,  and  so  pnxlucing  flatulency,  pur- 
ging, cholera.  Jtc.  So  that,  wiih  vi'geuble  ali- 
ment, at  little  drink  is  necessary,  the  tr.ost  inno- 
cent is  pure  water ;  and  it  is  ouly  with  aiunul 
food  that  fermented  liquor*  are  necetaary.  In 
warmer  climates,  fermented  liquors  would  seem 
requisite  to  obviate  alkalesoency  and  beat.  Rut 
it  should  be  considered,  that,  though  fcmientrd 
liquors  contain  an  acid,  yet  tbey  alco  ooottiB  at- 
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cohol;  wliiih,  thougli  it  ivIiU  siimuliis  l<i  ilievo- 
zuach,  yet  is  evtreinely  hurtful  in  ilif  warmer  cli- 
inaUis,  ami  wlitrever  alkaliMi'my  [iri-mils  in  liio 
iiystem.  Nature  in  these  ctimnit'S  has  given  mrn 
an  inclination  for  water  imprcunaled  .willi  acid 
fruits,  e.  g.  sherbet :  but  this  neeils  to  be  cau- 
tiously used,  as  in  these  countries  they  arc  apt  to 
shun  animal  food.nsin;;  too  much  of  the  vejjietalile, 
and  often  thus  causm);  dangerous  refrigerations, 
choleras,  diairharas,  Sec.  It  may  tie  proper  here 
to  mention  the  chiei  liends  on  which  the  varieties 
of  fermented  liquors  depend.  1st.  They  are 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  subject,  as  more  or 
less  viscid  ;  aud  to  its  capacity  also  of  under- 
going an  active  fennentatinn,  although  perhaps 
the  more  viscid  are  more  nutritious.  Hence  the 
difference  between  ales  and  wines  ;  by  the  first, 
meaning  fermented  liquors  from  farinacea,  by  the 
second,  from  the  fruits  of  plants.  It  <lepends, 
2dly,  Un  the  acerbity,  acidity,  nature,  xn<l  matu- 
ration, of  the  fruit.  3dly.  The  variety  depends 
ja  the  conduct  of  the  feiTnentation  In  general, 
fermentation  is  progressive,  being  at  first  artive 
and  rapid,  deLiching  t)ie  li.xed  air  or  gas  sylvestre, 
at  the  same  time  acquiring  more  acid  than  before. 
These  qualities  nf  flatulency  and  acidity  remain 
for  some  time  :  but,  as  the  fermentation  goes  on, 
the  liquor  becomes  more  perfect,  no  air  is  de- 
tached, and  alcohol  is  produced  ;  so  that  fer- 
mented liquors  differ  accordini;  to  the  progress 
of  the  fermentation,  and  have  different  effects  on 
the  system.  When  fermentation  is  stopped  be- 
fore it  comes  to  mattirity,  though  naturally  it 
firoceeds  in  this  way,  yet,  by  addition  of  new 
ermeot,  it  may  again  !«?  renewed  with  n  turbid 
intestine  motion.  In  the  inordinate  quantities 
in  which  fermented  liquors  are  occasionally 
drunk  with  a  view  of  conviviality,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  undermine  the  health,  while  they 
appear  to  fatten  the  body ;  occasioning  dropsy 
and  other  fatal  diseases.  TI.e  strong  ale  so  much 
drunk  in  the  country  certainly  has  ha<l  many 
victims,  as  well  as  fermented  liquors  of  other 
kinds;  but  those  beverages  generally  drunk  at 
our  meals  under  the  name  of  beer  and  porter 
are  certainly  most  wholesome,  when  free  of 
acidity,  and  answer  every  salutary  purpose  in  the 
aninml  economy.    See  1)igf.stiok. 

DKINU,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania,  formed  of  the  \\  bite  Drino.  which  falls 
from  IMuuiil  Boras,  on  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia 
and  Scrvia,  and  the  Klack  Drino,  a  much  larger 
stream,  which  takes  its  ri<>e  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Sagori,  and  after 
passing  through  the  lake  of  Ochrida,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  till  it  meets  the  former.  The 
united  stream  now  runs  due  west,  separating 
Albania  from  Dalmatia,  and  finally  empties 
itself  by  seven  mouths  into  the  Adriatic,  below 
Alessio,  forming  several  islands,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Drino.  It  is  navigable  for  large  rafts  for 
nearly  lOU  miles.  On  the  banksare  noble  forests. 

Drino  is  also  the  name  of  anollier  huge  riyer 
of  Euro|)ean  Turkey,  which  separates  Bosnia 
from  Servia  and  (alls  into  the  Save  below  Dri- 
iiovar. 

DKll',i>.  n,,  t'.d.  &  n.5,^      Dutch,  dripprn; 

DaiPi-'iNC,  n.  i.  >Teiitiin.    drifieirn  ; 

Dairc'iad'AK,  II. I.        j  Dan.  Jriippe.    Hit 


Dnop.     Tnfull  in  ilrnp<i,  or  .HilifpU, 
particular  sense,  to  let  fat  drop  ia  i 
which  falls  in  drops  or  smiUI  quantjtia. 
l:ist  sense  drip  is  synonymous  will)  tin 

Lrt  what  was  put  into  his  tfll;,  u4  *%a  bsf^l 
be  his  sauce.  W^tm'ih^  \ 

HU  oScri'il  rntniU  iliall  hia  criaw  t 
And  drip  their  fiunn*  fiam  ihe  Inait  i 

The  nil,  with  faltrainf;  moMati  iU, 
I<  clouhrd  with  |>riiu,  and  fruiifst  ubdW, 
S'li'h  u  in  fruitful  vmi^t  mc  virvfmoi  kijk, 
Which  dripping  rucki,  not  rolliof  Mitm,  ii^ 

The  6nest  iparks,  and  clmw«  brssi. 
Drip  tn>ui  th«  fhould^r*  to  (be  I 
Her  flood  of  (ran 
Seem  like  tlie  lofty  ham  of  somr  rirh  i 
Whieh  from  the  thatch  dnpt  fMt  •  ttwaarf  i 

Shewi  all  h«r  iccreU  uf  JuMue-te^pio^ , 
For  caiidlet  how  the  inicka  her  dnpfimf. 

When  ihe  conk  tarns   her  back,  thn*  i 
coqU  mm  the  driypingpam^ 

Water  may  l>c  procured  for  ai.n»« 
from  the  heavens,  by  prca<rviai(  tW  < 
houses. 

TVia|klkfd 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  yaar  mott  part  drfomid 
Witli  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  fraM. 
I  wtHild  not  yet  exchange  ihy  tullen  ikwi. 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  wi 
With  all  her  vine*. 

Theiv  hrcatlieJi  a  living  riagraacclVaa^ 
or  flowcn  yet  fresh  with  ehildh«wt ;  M  (he* 
Drop*  the  WfUy  dnp  nf  the  «a*p<>sdrd  ■ 
Or  chirps  the  i^rauhopper  ooc  (Md-aifkl  t 


And  lima,  ^hasily  Bad 
Dripprn^  with  dusky  gore,  and  (famplini  m 
The  carcase*  of  Indo— away  '.  away  ! 

D11I.SSA,  a  town  of  the  govereii 
epsk,  European  Russia,    sittiatcO  u«J 
bank  of  the  Dwina,  at  the  influx  of  \~ 
Here  was  situated   the  entrenched  i 
strucled  by  the  Uussians  in  1813,  la  i 
progress  of  the  French,  but  abitud«ad«l 
unpinach    of    the    latter       It  is  twfWl 
W.N.W.  of  Pololik,  and  272  south  ikh-J 
tersburgh. 


Sai. 
do-Colb.4 
frriAm; 
Tfttiim       T*| 
to  push  wr  i 
ovvrcunuDf 


DRIVE,  v.a.b.n.i: 
Driv'eb, 

DbIv'isg,  d.J. 

Drove,  b.  ». 

Dbov'es,  porf. 

Dbov'er,  n  $. 
opposed  to  draw  or  drag,  in   whidi  ih 
draws  or  drags  goes  before  ;  lliot  wkick  ' 
goes  behind  or  follows  tlie  ihini(  dn»w  ' 
to  force  or  compel,  generally  ;  to  aim  at;  ■< 
to  greater  speed  ;  to  regulm-  •  ■  •• 
the  horses,  perhaps ;    to   I 
A  drove,  from  the  pteierilc     . 
live  number  of  tilings  or  aninu  ' 
a  crowd  or  tumult  gf  persons,     i 
past  participle  of  drive.     A  i)n>va,^*>>'' 
oitiially  drives  animals,  or   hvd»  \ifV 
driven  to  market,     >)p*tts«r  um*  ithtkl 
driven  'along  the  stream.' 

For  (he  cliarile  of  CriU   drgmdk  a*,  \ 
■  hinj;,  thai  if   oua  dicdr  fur  atU,  i 
drede.  tTmtf.  H 
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|4I0«  tipn  of  tlir  won),  and  nf  namm  of 
Uc  K^iouttlff,  t  will  not  be  doraefman 
lit  and  he  dr*'-*f  hi-Di  frv  tho  doom  plare. 

/rf.    D^iM.  18. 
tehm&n  Cold,  uyiof;.  ttic  ^rir'mg  it  like 
felkii,  the  aou  of  Niinthi.  for    he  drireth 

Biblr.  1  h'iftp$  i«.  20. 
■  dneeu  forth  from  uuoau;  mm. 

Job  KKX.  5. 

i  flwunrrd  the  earth  :  be  brhfld,  and 
the  naltoni.  Mmi.  iii.  6. 

he  brocha  h«  ifniar  away  cho  cat, 
otin  hi*  (toLcDl  and  hUhat, 
•crip,  and  Mt  binuclf  adouD. 

ChtntcfT.     Cant.  ToUm. 
rv  nkir.  Mate   word*   in    him  *oineiime 
r*  wtiich  require    atraightcr   placing  in 

Atcham, 
f  ipMek  ift  in  the  manner  of  desperate 
.  SpenMf't  State  vf  Jreiimd. 

Im  4«cr  with  hottnd  and  horn 
bwl  his  way.  Cttety  Chase. 

HI  did  not  think  that  tyranny  wai 
in^ished,  till  they  had  drivfn  one  of 
>  drpart  the  city,  against  whom  thry 
M  voild  what  to  object^  saving  only  that 
Tarquin.  H§0kar, 

lHt  aian> -peopled  city  flies ; 
icir  tabonrs,  and  the  drher'e  cries. 

ith  Jr«rt  out  their  ^nvrmoar,  and   re- 
xt  into  tJjc  town.         KnoiicM'i  Hutorjf* 
IM  io  buckram  1ft  drtre  al  me. 

ShOupmre.    Henry  /T. 
SrisM  the  flocks  from6eld  to  fold, 
•■ca  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold. 

^haUxptare. 
ir  frtMB   his  mat!   hninuar  of  love 
of  madness. 

Id.     At  Ytm   tike  it, 
bed  of  down.  SHoM^pcare. 

lie  le  fought  indeed  ; 

we  had  dnrcem  them  home 
OM  tMr  h">adt.  fd. 

M yrhK*  harh  got  your  ll.ro. 
btn  joy  of  her. 
'•ipokeB  like  en  hoomt  drover  ;  so  they 

U    kfmh  Ado  AUmi  NotMimg, 
cannot  husband  his  ground  en  welt,  if 
U  rent ;  so  the  merchant  cannot  drire 
rU,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury.         UacotL, 
lent  of  «oi>d  that  sbinvlh   in  the  dari, 
ally  dricn  and  pursued  ;  tbe  rather  for 
|M  Uial  give   tight  here  Im>1iiw,  it  1*  iJie 
^H  bath  least  apparent  motion. 
H  id.    \aturai  HUtor^^ 

tt  tn  ibctr  stmtiooe  many  rfrVMe  of  rai- 
n  a  few  days  were  brvoght  mit  of  the 
tmeand  smittoaa.  fUytmed. 

heato  dhwne  men  into  slidlnga. 

King  CharUm, 
>t»  )hr  prirpfr    nntion*  nf  Oie   fnar  ele- 
ib  ihem   and   their   qualtUes    driuetk  up 
■M  Cbcir  OKHt  simple  pnnciplaa. 
h-  ih*fbjt  am  BodUe. 

IV  iheni  liryond  Amon's  flood, 
hatund*  msrkird  deep  in  their  own  blood. 

•Ue  if  tnch  im^kiirtitrir>«  ni«kr  ihcm 
IM  by  tbe  prhvdt  of  sia  sod  death. 

^p.  b«is(  aiMin  of  Xtmftt,  unit  of  Ik* 
MifaMdMlmi,  kii'w  (na   orll  ho»  la 


lead  him  into  a  mlttakr,  and  then  (/nor  liim  tnto  ck^ 
li-r.  CWm^M. 

Thy  fiaming  chariol-wbcpU,  that  shook 
Hfavea'i  evrlaatiag  frame*  while  oVr  the  nerlui 
Thou  drovW  of  warring  angel*  diurrayed.    Mitlun. 
The  soundf  and  teas,  with  all  thrir  finny  drme. 
Now  to  the  mooo  in  waYering  uorrice  move,         /tf, 
A    Spaniard   ia  tuucquainled    with   oar   nortlM>rii 
droM*.  Hramte. 

Anthon  dnw  at  theae,  an  the  highest  elegancit**, 
which  are  but  the  frigidities  of  wit. 

Id.   VtilgaT  Smmn. 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law. 
And  forced  himself  to  rfrire*  but  loved  to  draw. 

Ofyttem 
Love,  fiKt  to  WM,  still  safe  u  anchor  ride*. 
And  dares  Ibc  Inry  of  the  winds  and  tide.  ; 
Bat  losing  once  that  hold,  to  the  wide  ocean  bom, 
ll  dlrms  away  at  will,  to  every  wave  a  scorn,     id. 

Fieire  Horoas  dnise  agaiiut  his  flying  sail*. 
And  rent  the  shceu.  id.  JBmeid. 

Peritlious'  dart  Avw  on,  and  nailed  him  to  ih* 
wood.  Dtfitm. 

Vour  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  dmor. 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  dauchtcr's  luvc.    id. 
Fate  has  drtvoi  'cut  all 
Into  the  net.  Id.     Den  Srbatiiam. 

Not  the  fierce  rfriner  with  more  fury  lend* 
The  sounding  lash,  and,  ere  llir  itmlte  dctcentU. 
Low  to  the  wheels  his  pliant  body  bcuds. 

Id.     riryti. 
But  if  to  fame  alone  thon  dost  prclcBd, 
The  miser  will  hi*  empty  palace  lend, 
Ret  wide  with  doors,  adorned  with  plated  braas. 
Where  dnmn,  as  at  a  city-gale,  may  pau. 

id.     Jmnal. 
The  itvtt,  who  bis  fellow  ^roeer  meets 
In  narrow  passages  of  winding  sir*«<s.  id. 

The  wolrea  aeampend  away,  however,  as  hard  M 
ihe^  cottld  rfrsoe.  L'Kstram^. 

I1te  one  *s  in  the  plot,  let  him  he  ii**ver  so  iniu>. 
Cf-ni ;  and  the  other  is  a*  while  as  the  cfriem  snow,  let 
him  1(0  never  so  cnuiinal.  id. 

He,  drwe%  to  dismount,  tlireatrne«1.  if  I  did  not  the 
like,  tn  do  as  much  fnr  my  horse  as  fortune  had  doov 
for  his.  ^nty. 

ll  is  better  to  marry  Itian  to  bom.  says  ,^t.  Psiil  ; 
where  we  may  see  whsi  drim  men  into  a  conjugal 
life ;  a  little  burning  pushes  us  more  powerfully  ihait 
fresier  pleasures  in  prospect.  £eit*> 

The  muUitude  or  common  rout,  likn  a  drove  of 
sheep,  or  an  herd  of  oscn,  may  be  managed  by  any 
Dosse  or  cry  which  their  drntr  shall  acctutom  them  to, 

&SIM. 
There  6nd  •  herd  of  hrifen,  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  bill,  and  drnt  'em  to  the  shore. 


We  knee  itoae  o«r  wnrk,  and  are  torn*  within  view 
nf  the  ead  that  we  have  been  dritif  •<• 

M.  en  lAe  ITar. 
To  dntt  the  argument  farther,  Ut  us  im^uice  iaUm 
the  obviova  deatgns  of  tht%  ilivine  arrhitcct. 

Cluyi^'t  rUlM.  Prmciflt: 
The  trade  of  life  cannot  W  dricm  without  partners. 

CUIwr. 
The  design  of  tjrae  orators  was  to  diriM  soma  p«(. 
itcular  point,  cither  the  condemnation  or  actjuittal. 

.Sirt/>. 
He  buildi  a  bridge,  who  never  drert  a  pile.   I';ifie. 
Ttiick  a.  autumnal  IcavCit,  or  dfiftnf  tend. 
The  mm  104  siiuailrnns  blacken  all  the  ttranri. 

/«.     load. 
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The  (m  nuhed  furious  ■•  he  paaU  for  breaib. 
And  through  hi<  navel  drain'  the  |ioinird  ilealli.     M. 

Or  whro  the  country  Ooats  with  ludilen  raiiu. 
Or  dricing  mitU  deface  i)if  moUlened  pUili*, 
In  vain  hi>  toiU  tlie'  unskilful  fowler  iriea, 
\7hile  in  Ibick  voodt  the  feeding  partridge  lie*. 

Cay. 
Firat  joyless  raios  obscure 
IMrt  lliro'  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  foul. 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods 
That  grumbling  wave  below.  Thortuim, 

Of  plain  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made; 
With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  txoilo. 

Yutmg. 
He  that  by  tbr  plough  would  thhve, 
Bimself  must  either  hold  or  drive.         FratiAUn. 
May  He  who  gives  the  rain  to  pour. 

And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw. 
Protect  thee  frae  the  driving  shower. 

The  bitter  frost  and  snaw  !  Burm. 

DniviNO,  among  sportsmen,  a  method  of 
taking  plicasant  powls.  The  spurt5inan  having 
rnunil  out  tlic  haunts  of  these  birds,  and  fixed 
his  nets  tlicre,  he  calls  upon  them  together  by  a 
pheasant  call,  imitating  the  voice  of  the  dam ; 
after  tins  he  makes  a  noise  with  his  driver, 
which  will  make  tliem  run  a  little  way  forward 
in  a  cluster ;  and  this  he  repeats  till  he  has  made 
sure  of  them,  by  driving  theni  into  his  nets. 

Driving,  in  metalluigy,  is  said  of  siWer, 
wnen,  in  the  operation  of  refining,  the  lead  be- 
ing burnt  away,  the  remaining  copper  rises  upon 
its  surface  in  red  tiery  bubbles. 

Driving,  in  the  sea  language,  is  said  of  a 
ship,  when  an  anchor  being  let  fall  will  not  hold 
lier  fast,  nor  prevent  her  falling  away  with  the 
wind  or  tide.  The  best  help  in  this  case  is  to 
let  fall  more  anchors,  or  to  veer  out  more  cable; 
for  the  more  cable  she  has  out,  the  safer  she 
rides.  When  a  ship  is  a-buU  or  a-try,  they  say 
she  drives  to  leeward. 

DRIVEL,  f.  n.  &  n.  i.  >    Golh.rfr<i/?a ,-  Icel. 

Diiiv'iiLi.cR,  n.  1.  idrafa,  to  talk  wildly, 

whence  Tcut.  ravr.kn,  to  dote.  To  be  weak ; 
foolish :  hence  to  slaver  like  a  child  or  idiot. 
The  siil>stanlive,  drivel,  saliva,  is  derived  from 
the  verb.      .\  driveller  is  a  dastard  ;  fool ;  idiot. 

Tliii  drirttim/  lovr  is  like  a  groat  natural,  that  runs 
Intling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  baulilc. 

Shaiupeare.    Romeo  and  Julitt. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him,  but  would  be  forced 
Ui  drivel  like  some  paralytirk,  or  a  fool.  Grew, 

Ucsides  the'  eternal  dried,  tliat  supplies 
The  dropping  beard,  from  nustnls,  mouth,  and  eyes. 

I  hate  to  see  n  bravo  bold  fellow  sotted. 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turned  to  whey,  by  love 
A  driveling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance.  Id. 

What  fool  am  ],  to  mingle  that  drieet't  speeches 
am'^ng  my  noble  thnu^'hls.  Sidney. 

I  met  with  this  Chremes,  a  dr'neltmg  old  fellow, 
lean,  shaking  both  of  head  and  hands,  already  half 
•arth,  and  yet  then  most  greedy  of  earth.  Id. 

1  have  heard  the  arrmniest  drivellert  conimendcd  for 
their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of  toleruble  judgment. 

Svip. 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They,  one  dsy.  ihall  not  drivel :  ami  their  pride 
On  tikis  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise.        Thmuem. 

In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  ! 


From  M-irlborongh's  eyes  tlu  Mnaasrft 
And  Swift  cvpires  a  A ies Ifsr  aad  ■  |A« 

JJumm.    Yemi^tfau^ 

Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  sa^y  rt 

Footing  it  in  the  dunce  thai  temxj  Um^I 

Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  «aiM  V 

Snivctiag  and  driceUng  foUy  wiihosi  «ci,l 

DRIVERS,  among  sportsmen, i  ai 
driving  pheasant  powts,  comiitnf 
stroag  ozicr  wands,  such  as  the  hat) 
use,  set  in  a  handle,  and  twisted  ark 
small  oziers  in  two  or  three  plus.  ' 
instrument  the  fpottsman  drires  ifai y» 
into  his  nets.  J 

DRIZZLE,  r. a.  &«.«.)       (Ml 

Drizzly,  ii<(;.  ^Genn.M 

Lat.  rot;  Or.  iyomt,  dew.     To  >M  • 

small  drops  :  ilrizzly  is  sbeddin;  swlt] 

And  driMvting  drops,  that  oftea  4*  ■■ 

The  firmest  Bint  doth  in  conlinuaes  vvi 


Her  heart  did  melt  in  great  con[ 
And  drismling  tears  did  shed  for  port 


When  the  son  sets,  the  air  doth  t 

This  day  will  piMr  d««.  1 
If  t  conjecture  aught,  no  drixg&if  '^^"i 
"  orm  of  arrows  buhed  vnk  I 


But  rattling  storm  < 


This  during  winter's  driasljr  siiga  hr  4 
Till  the  new  ram  receives  the  eialts4  • 

The    neighbouriiig  mountains,  by 
height,  ara  more  exposed  to  the  dews 
rains  than  any  of  the  atj^oceni  parts. 

AM 
But  if  perrhonce  on  some  dall 
A  thought  intrude,  that  says,  or 
If  thus  tlir'  imjKirtant  cause  is  ta  be 
Suppose  tlie  besm  should  dip  on  the 
I  soon  recover  from  these  nncdlcss 
And  Ood  is  merciful — sets  all  to  riglas. 

DROODEN  CnANNfi,  a  danarf 
the  islands  of  Amak  and  Sallholin,  mlj 
safe  passage  for  ships  nf  the  line  isle 
It  is  about  five  miles  in  length, 
opposite  the  rond  of  (,!op«ihag«»,  mJ 
sisting  of  two  channels,  diridM  by  I 
Tlie  inner,  which  is  called  Katii,'vi<<$ 
passage),  is  commundeil  by  dx 
penhagen,  and  was  the  scene  of  lk( 
2d  uf  Apnl,  1801,  between  tbeDnsl 
lUh. 

DROOHEDA.  anciently  callel 
post,  market,  an<l  fair  town  in  li 
twenty-nine  miles  from  Dulilia.  U*\ 
on  the  river  Doyne,  the  natural  bci 
counties  of  Mcnth  ami  Loath,  tM. 
county  of  the  town  of  Uroi(hMla;  d  » 
by  a  recorder,  a  mayor,  two  shenfes' 
aldermen,  the  sheriffs'  peers,  and  ' 
scntalives  from  the  guilds.  Oi 
merly  a  tonn  nf  much 
privilege  of  coinage  v  jtli< 

in  the  reign  of  Edw  .  i<t|l 

Irish  parliament,  for  ii..;   M>.]u.,Ati>a  I 
versify    here,   with    liko    pririWfM 
which  act  remains   still    imi 
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IWu  lieiieetHi  by  the  rebels,  but  after 
eoTnidetably,  was  at  Ien:;lli  enllatitly 

by  Sir  Henry  Tichboume.  Cromwell 
BwiU  tiorrned  ami  captured  it.  and  left  an 
JMinc  remembrance  ol  lii«  saiixuinary  cba- 
t  bft«,  in  the  nias<.irre  of  its  unarmed 
bants:  St.  I>anttfii<.r'>  t^lc  ami  lower  are 
kief  remain!!  of  the  aiiou-nl  fortiHcations. 
I  four  miles  fiom  DroKheda,  on  llie  river 
I,  is  the  passage  of  oTdbriitue,  celebrale<l 

;  tlie  sreiie  of  the  memorable  enfat^ment 
William    lit.    and   James II. in  1690, 

called  the  battle  of  the  Boync.    A  hand- 

etisk  IS  erected  on  the  spot. 
iKheda  rolunis  one  member  to  the  imperial 
■em.  The  principal  public  buililinss  are 
iiol9cl,t  very  elegant  structure:  the  churches 
L  Peter's  and  St.  Mary's ;  five  Roman 
pic  chapels,  and  two  meeting-houses. 
I  are  also  large  as:enibly-rooms,  and  a 
It  rading-room.  The  gaol  is  a  fine  build- 
Meljr  erected  at  an  expense  of  £12,000. 
lit  an  in(iuitry  barrack  in  the  town,  and  a 
tine  on  a  hill  called  Millmount,  on  the 
k  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  trade  of 
pace  consists  in  the  sale  of  dowlais,  from 
V-six  to  thirty  inches  wide :  sheeting  of  a 
lor  quality  was  once  tlie  staple,  but  it  has 
be  reputation  of  manufacturing  the  best 
nion  of  that  article.  Much  com  is  ex- 
I,  and  coal  imported,  which  latter  is  con- 
I  by  means  of  llie  Boyne  navi^^iiun  to 
b,  »lienre  the  interior  of  Mealh  is  conve- 
■  aupplied.  The  harbour  of  Droglieda  is 
■•  of  much  improvement :  tlie  great  ob- 
Im  to  the  oavigalioo  is  a  bank  called 
Vt  Bed ;  by  cutting  through  this,  which 
Ibe  done  for  a  small  sum,  four  feet  water 
I  be  gainrd  over  the  bar  and  up  to  the 
[  TTicre  is  but  one  bridge  in  Drogheda, 
Bit  is  dangerously  narrow.  Amongst  the 
nie  institutions  are  the  classical  school  (one 
m  high  character),  founded  by  Sir  Erasmus 
T;  the  blue  school,  supported  by  tlie  cor- 
km ;  an  alms-house,  afl'ordin;;  shelter  and 
B  support  to  twenty-four  widows  ;  an  asy- 
br  Ihirty-su  clergymen's  widows,  to  each 
bftXl'i  annually  are  aU(VXi;r|  :  this  is  sup- 
Boy  bequests  of  primates  Mais),  and  Dolter. 
I  are  many  other  valuable  cliirilies  and 
■tions  in  this  town.  The  export  trade  is 
■ily  flourishing,  and  to  the  establishment 
pn-packets,  which  has  already  taken  place, 
prbour  inipmvemeiit  above-mentioneu  only 
pes  In  be  added,  to  make  it  tlie  medium  of 
piation  to  tlie  midland  countici^. 

Itfni^  n.  I.  &  e.  n.  A  contraction  of  drivel- 
Mie  ;  a  sluggard :  bence  to  work  sluggishly 
htly  ;  to  plod. 


In'"*' 


•uh  vilr  vMula,  Iwm  to  but  vocalioa, 
tn  liM  world,  and  for  ihrir  livint  dnU, 
•il  to  Ut«  witluniuo  Uiylt. 


DROITWICH.  a  town  of  England,  in  thi* 
county  of  Worcester,  containing  three  churches, 
and  about  400  houses.  It  is  noted  for  excellent 
white  salt,  made  from  the  siill-springs  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  amounting  to  about  700,0(X> 
bushels  a  year.  This  town,  anciently  called 
Plertwich,  from  its  wet  dirty  appearance,  is 
sealed  on  tlie  navigable  river  Salwarp.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  populous  place  in  ihe  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  has  always  been 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  immense  solt- 
springs,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  Uomesday- 
Book.  A  canal  has  been  made  from  this  town 
to  the  Severn,  about  three  miles  from  Worcester, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  salt.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  sends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  The  right  of  election  is  in 
two  bailiffs,  the  recorder,  and  eleven  burgesses, 
who  are  styled  the  corporation  of  the  salt-spnngs 
of  Uroitwich.  The  bailiffs  are  the  returning 
officers,  and  justices  of  the  quorum :  the  re- 
corder ii  also  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  is  seven 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  118  W.  N.  W. 
of  Ixindon. 

DROLL,n.i.,  B.ii.,t).a.«carf>.-\      Fr.   drife  ; 

Drol'ler,  n.i.  f  Arm.     drew. 

Dnou't.tBT,  >  A  jester ;  bnf- 

Drol'lino,  ifoon:    hence 

DroLi-'nousE.  /to    play    the 

buffoon,  or  jester;  to  cheat;  trick:  and,  as  an 
adjective,  ridiculous ;   odd. 

Ther«  ii  nothing  to  disagreeable  in  vorie  of  hu- 
mour, as  an  insipid,  unsupported  rtracitj,  tlie  very 
balks  of  droltfrjf,  bonjed  sni&U  beer,  a  man  out-ridio|; 
hi«  horve,  lewdne««  mod  iinpolcnre,  ■  Bery  ftctor  in  a 
phlegmatic  scene,  au  illiterate  «od  »tupid  preacher 
discoursing  upon  Trim  and  Thommim,  end  beating 
the  pulpit  cuahion  in  audi  a  manner,  aa  ihough  be 
wonld  make  *he  dost  and  the  truth  fly  oat  of  it  at  one*. 


He  is  making  an  experiment  by  another  sort  of  cju- 
mics,  anU  aeta  the  apea  and  drol/ert  opon  it. 

GtamviUt, 

Such  august  designs  aa  inspire  your  tnquihea,  used 
lo  be  decided  by  droUmg  fantasticks,  that  have  only 
vit  enongh  to  make  otbcn  and  themselves  ridimlons. 

U. 

.(t  be  was  mantng  home  in  all  haste,  a  dnO  takas 
him  up  by  tbe  way.  L'/btnaigt. 

Hrn  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senaea, 
may  yrl  be  laughed  or  drtUUd  into  them.  M. 

[^■t  virtaoM*  insult  and  deapise  on,  yet  (bey  aever 
•hall  be  able  lo  droll  »ittj  nature.  Stutk. 

The  vulgar  may  swallow  any  loftiid  jest ;  any  mem 
liroUerji  or  buffoonery  ;  but  it  must  be  a  finer  aad 
truer  « it  vbich  lakea  with  men  of  seas*  and  good 
brtieding.  £A</f«twy, 

Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  otlier  naliona 
fur  bislory  painting  -,  Hollaed  (or  dnlU  and  a  neat 
Aniahed  manner  of  working;  France  for  gay,  jaunty, 
tultering  pictnrea ;   and  England  for  portratla. 


and  narrow   our  faoiltiea, 
[«■  aMi  ayipichaad  only  iboie  ihinga  in  which 
uaa sawmill ;  the  dntiimg  peaaant  acarce  thmka 
aay  worM  beyond  the  aaighbooring  raarkcta. 
(httrwmcmt  ti  tit  Tmgm. 

Vou  VII. 


Democritos,  dear  dnU  '  reviait  earth. 
And  with  oar  ioUica  glut  thy  beigbleaad  mirth. 

Frit. 
Some  aajoatly  fame  ealota. 
For  lofty  liiua  in  Smuh£eld  draUi.  Swi/I. 

They  haag  between  heaven   and    bell,  bvnow  lbs 
chriatlan'i  (oilh,  aad  the  atbetsi'*  dtvlUrjt  upoa  It. 

Uimnmni  t/ikt  Tsmfm. 
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Shonld  the  •enmte-hotue,  whtn  tX\  out  lawgivers 
n^jruiblc,  ho  lucd  (or  a  ihealro  or  droU-iMiM,  or  (or 
Mb  puj>pel  ibowi  f  Watit, 

DROME,  a  river  of  France,  in  Dauphiny, 
which  rises  near  the  entrance  of  the  \  al  de 
Drome,  on  (he  borders  of  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  and  whicli,  rapidly  iraversing  the 
department  of  its  own  name  from  east  to  west, 
falls  into  the  Uhone  between  Montelimart  and 
Valence.     It  is  partially  navigable. 

DaoME,  a  department  of  France,  so  named 
from  the  foreaoini;  river,  comprehends  the  south- 
west part  of  Lower  Dauphiny,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  departmenls  of  the  Iscre,  Upper  Alps, 
Liower  Alps,  and  \'aucluse  :  the  Ulioue  bounds 
it  on  the  west.  It  contains  a  population  of 
253,500,  among  whom  there  are  34,000  Protes- 
tants. The  country  is  high,  full  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  is  watered  by  tlie  Rhone,  the 
Isere,  the  Drome,  and  several  infeiior  nvers.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  mulberry,  the 
almond,  the  chestnut,  walnut,  and  in  some  places 
the  olive, are  found  to  thrive;  and  though  the  cli- 
mate is  cold,  wine  is  a  staple  production,  particu- 
larly the  kinds  called  Hermitage  and  Vin  de 
Nyons.  Com  isimportedyearly  to  a  considerable 
amount.  The  stock  of  cattle  is  not  considerable, 
the  pasturages  being  for  the  most  part  appropri- 
ated to  the  herds  of  Provence.  Wood  is  in 
abundance.  The  manufactures  are  in  the  larger 
towns  are  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  works.  The 
exports  consist  of  wine,  silk,  olive  and  nut  oil, 
and  almonds. 

DROM'EDARY,  n,  Fr.  dromaduin ;  Ital. 
Span,  and  Port,  dromcdarw;  Lat.  dnnnedariia: 
Gr.  Ipouac,  from  ipo/tot,  a  coui^e,  on  account  of 
the  swiftness  of  its  course.  An  animal  of  the 
C'AtiELt's  species,  which  see. 

Straw  (or  the  hones  and  irom£darut  brought  tb«y 
unto  the  place.  1  King: 

Mulrfl,  after  these  camels  and  dromtdarittt 

And  waggons  (raught  with  utensils  o(  war. 

iliUm. 

A  sort  o(  camel  so  called  (torn  its  swidness,  because 

it  is  said  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  a-day.     Drome^ 

ittria  are  smaller  than  commoa  camels,  slenderer,  and 

more  nimble,  Cattmt, 

Or  let  me  have  the  long 

And  patient  swidnest  o(  the  desart-ship  : 

The  hclmlesi  dromedary ; — and  I'll  bear 

Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

B^on, 

DIKJMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  the 
scat  of  a  bishopric.  The  see  was  founded  by  St. 
Colman  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  refounded 
by  king  James  I.,  who,  by  his  charters  (pre- 
served in  the  rolls  office),  granted  it  very  great 
privileges.  Among  other  marks  of  royal  favor, 
tie  distinguished  the  bishops  of  this  see  by  the 
style  of  'A.  H.,  by  Divine  Providence  bishop  of 
Dromor" ;'  nheteas  all  other  bishops  in  Ireland, 
except  those  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  are  styled 
*  by  Divine  Permission.'  Dromore  lies  seventeen 
miles  east  of  Armagh,  and  fifteen  south-west  of 
Belfast. 

DRONE,  <i.  I.  &  v.  n. )      Belgic     droomigh, 

Dron'isu,  adj.  \  (sleepy). — Minshcu. 

DaoHK'FiPE.  >Sax.  dnneofdrygan, 

to  eapcl. — U.  Took*.     Serenius  says,   of  Sax. 


droen,  to  murmur.  The  bee  yMA  ate  « 
honey  and  only  marmun:  heno*  4k>  i  ( 
ing  noise ;  an  idler ;  a  sluggard.  Ta  iiwm  «a 
live  idly ;  to  make  a  low  hiUDiaings 
idle,  laj^y,  sluggish. 

There  is  a  grrat  number  of  aoMw 
that  are  thcmf  elves  as  idle  ••  A  its;  ikss  i 
other  men's  lattour,  on  the  laboar  of  i^««a 
whom,  to  raiae  their  rcTenoca,  thej  pan  to  t^  ^ 

Sr  M 
Ttie  sad-eyed  jnstice,  witit  his  sari;  I 
Delivering  o'er  to  executon  pal* 
The  I»y  yawning  <fnMr.      SKaJbpMX.    Bmf\ 
Sit  idle  on  the  household  health, 
A  burdenous  drant,  to  visilaats  a  pas. 

What  have  I  lost  by  my  forefatWi  t^ 
Why  was  1  not  the  twentieth  by  dcacui 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  dnitlmg  Ul(it 

Melfoil  and  hnnrysucklca  poimd, 
Vf'ith  those  alluring  savoui*  atnv  tba  gsaol^ 
And  mix  with  tinkling  bnas  iba  cyabrf^  i 
sound. 
All,  with  united  force,  eombiae  to  dm 
The  lazy  dnyttCM  from  the  laborious  htn. 

U 
Luxurious  kings  are  to  their  peopU  im. 
They  live,  like  drtmei,  upon  the  p«blkk«ii& 

M,        ■ 
It  is  my  miifortune  to  be  mam'ed  n 
lives  npon  what  I  get,  without  fari]^iq| 
the  common  slock. 

The  droniih  monks,  the  scooi  aa4  «fcMi4^ 
hood. 
Rouse  and  prepare  once  more  U>  U 
To  nesde  in  their  ancient  hives  a^aia. 
Here  while  bis  ranting  dromt-pipt 
The  mystic  figures  of  her  hjnd. 
He  tipples  palmcstry.  and  dines 
On  all  her  (ortime-tcUiog  lines. 

You  speak  with  li(e,  in  hopes  to  a 
Your  elevated  voice  goea  throogh  the 
You  (all  ai  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse — the  drvrte-p^  o(  in 


Cobwebs  for  tiule  lies  i 
And  laws  (or  tittle  (oiks  are  i 
But  i(  an  insect  of  renown. 
Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  i 
Be  caught  in  quesi  o(  spoA  i 
The  flimsy  (otter  flies  in  i 

DRONTllEIM,  a  town  and  i 
way,  formerly  the  capit.-i1,  sikI  th*  I 
deuce  of  the  kiugs,  situated  en  a 
North  Sea.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  tfl 
and  loUy  mountains  ;  and  has  1 1 
sca-fKirt,   which    however    it    OM 
receiving  large  vessels,  on  accovat  i 
the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour.  It  is  Mil  li 
see,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and 
castle   by  no    means   strong.    Tk« 
mostly  of  wood.    Near  it  are 
and  silver.     The  principal  exports  in  < 
timber,  copper,  iron,  ru.  1,.  i,,r,  »to<i4*.**  | 
pot-ash,   fcc.     In   c  ct  rten" 

import  spices,  wines  ;y, «>!»,' 

cloth,  8ic.     It  is  870  niilea  nortii-»al  ^^M 
holm.     Long.   J  t"  9*  E.,  lal.  eS'lf^^ 
province  of  Drontheira    is   the 
<<(  tlie  four  grand  bailliages  or  diOMM*' 
way,  and  situated  on  tlM  wmt  eoM^  ^ 


icHiuu*,  the  Swnlisli  frontier,  nnd 
111  i(>  widest  eiil«ni  it  tomprises 
-iiifcitioiifU  province  and  Finnmacii. 
'toper  includes  eighty-six  piirislies, 
ur  towns  of  Drontfieim,  Kuraas, 
i,  and  Moldo.     Tlic   population  of 

hat  received  a  marked  increase 
last  half  cenuiry  ;  in  1 769  it  was 
I  in  1814,  t3B,(iW:  includinitNorr- 
nnmark,  the  nuinlier  in  IBUI  was 
lioueli  full  <if  mountains  and  little 

cultivation,  the  progress  of  rural 
CD  of  late  years  *ery  coimdet- 


Tbe  wiodi  wrre  pillowrtl  on  (h«  wtTM, 
The  bannert  inoped  alnn^  ihrir  lUVM, 
Aut],  at  they  f«ti  around  th<*ni  furling, 
AIki^c  thrm  ihono  the  ctevrpui  carlmg. 


U. 


^Hco 


"B;  «.  Hut.  dntff  (sorrow  ;  Sax. 
diupa,  from  drop,  nlinoil  a  co^ate 
JMKuisli ;    bend    in   sorrow ;    sink ; 

>,  villi  Uropglini;  iprnt', 

{fat>  are  on  my  •orrowt  beau     Sanrfy. 

ag  the  diahnnotir  or  hii  mother^ 

decliurt),  dnutptd,  took  it  deeply  ; 
ad  filled  the  ihame  on  't  in  hiiuteU. 

Shaktprare, 
milk  dath  depend  upon 
d0tta«t«r;  whose  inflaence 
I  BM,  but  mail,  mjr  furtuoM 
If  ^wp.  H.   TimptH. 

m  thy  lido  henceforth  mutt  stray, 

day's  wof^  lies  j  though  now  cujuincd 
I  day  dmp,         ilillm'i  Paradit  tft- 

Hit  head,  though  gay, 
rrple,  aiure,  or  specked  with  gold, 
f,  aasnetained.  /tf. 

I  but  droop  in  absence  of  the  sun, 
<  ibeir  tweets!  and  mine,  alas!  i>  gone. 
Drgdtm. 

KiotM  ia|*  to  crael  exile  dravc 
•f  beauty  aad  the  court  of  love. 

'  with  tiwir  forsaken  arts.       Id, 


npalse  from  heaven  Tyrueus  song, 
ildicri  a  new  courage  sprang. 


att  lb*  aoldian'  Ji  iMpiiiy  roarage 
irf  ftwadaa  and  cootempl  of  life. 

Addutm'i  Cale. 

Ma  4aya  Mm*  be  died,  and  observed 
'  mmrk  M  rfraip  bd4  Ungaish.      Aeijt. 
kaag  hrr  drmpimg  head, 
raised,  and  tUa  dM  aald. 

Popt. 

Mi  sighs  til*  virgin  lily  dn»f», 
I  cmslips  bang  thctr  tswuy  cups. 

X'annn. 

Don  icroae,  you  premised  her  fergive- 
'  the  poor  crsaliiev  dnupt ! 
w,  indeed '  Why,  gad  lake  me,  this  is 
— tat    *het«*s   my    daughter,    wbcee's 

SktrUtm. 
I,. .  ._.|  haw  ^Md  tha  bower, 
1  the  dnnpimg  flowae, 
lou^h  the  bushy  beahe, 
wllalrmS  arcenu  spake.  Id. 

r  me  the  Glsdiaior  U«  : 
poo  liis  hand — bis  manly  brew 
I  desib.  but  coO()uen  sgony, 

head  sioks  gradaally  low — 
^'  Ui  Me  the  Ian  dropa,  ebbiog  slow 
'.Mlhney. 


niUlP,  V.  a.,  V.  ■;  tc  «.  f.'^      Goth,   droppa; 

Unop'LCT,  JSnon     droplan; 

Unoi'ViNC,  n.  i.  J  Germ,  and  Dutch 

drtil'ten  ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  dryppc.  To  let  fall  in 
small  particles ;  hence  let  go;  quit;  speak  ca- 
sually; intermit;  suffer  to  eanish  or  expire:  as 
a  neuter  verb,  to  fall  in  drops;  hence  to  fall  ge- 
nerally; to  come  casually;  to  sink,  die.  Drop- 
let IS  a  diminutive  of  drop. 

His  heavens  shall  drvp  down  dew. 

Dtut.  tiiiii  ?t). 
llie  heaven*  dropped  at  the  prcscncM  of  Cod. 

Piatm  Uvit    8. 
Drtf  not  thy  word  agaiiut  the  hoiuc  of  Isaac. 

Amtu. 
It  was  your  prcturmti^*. 
That  in  the  dote  of  blows  yuur  son  might  dmp. 

Shak^nmrt. 
The  qnality  of  meiey  is  not  tiraiaed  ; 
It  dropptth  a*  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven         ' 
I'poQ  the  place  beneath. 

Id.   Merchant  of  Veiutf. 
Meet  we  the  med'cine  of  our  country's  weal. 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  as.  Id.  Maditin. 

Though  I  could 
With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it;  yet  1  must  not, 
Kor  certain  friends  that  are  botij  his  and  mine. 
Whose  love*  I  may  not  drop.  U, 

Thou  ahhurredtt  in  us  our  human  griefs. 
Scorn  ?d  our  brine's  flow,  and  those  our  dropieU,  which 
From  iiig^ard  nature  fall.  Id.    Tiintii. 

Thrifty  wrnoh  tcraprs  kitchen-stuff. 
And  barrrlliag  the  dropptMj/i  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candle*.  Dnmu. 

Nothini;,  says  Seneca,  ao  aaoa  reconciles  us  to 
the  thoughts  of  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of 
one  friend  sftcr  another  dropping  lonitd  aa. 

Dighs  to  Papt. 
So  mayest  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  frait,  ihoa  dro^ 
Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  case 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked.  MUlcm, 

Or  sporting,  with  luick  glance. 
Shew  to  tlie  ma  their  waved  toau,  ^npftd  with  gold. 

Id. 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  bath  qaenebed  Ilieir  orbe. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled  I  Id.  PtnUit*  Imt. 

Admiring  in  the  gloomy  shade. 
Thee*  little  dropt  of  light.  WMm. 

Whereas   Aristotle  lei U  us,  that   if  adrapofwiaa 
be  pat  into  ten  thousand  measures  of  waier,  the  wine, 
being  overpowered  by  so  vast  t  quantity  of  water,  will 
be  turned  into  it ;  ha  speaks  very  imprubahly.  Bnj^fr 
One  only  hag  remained  : 
Propped  on  her  trusty  staff,  sot  half  ■prighl, 
Ab4  dnpftd  an  avkward  eeaiteey  M  the  knight. 

Arydtt. 
Either  yon  romu  not  bff*,  or,  a«  yua  frae* 
8«a«  old  arqiiainiance.  inm  laio  lh<  place, 
Carelew  and  qualuiisli.  with  a  yawniaf  (aea,    id. 

Ileneath  a  rock  he  sighed  alone. 
And  cold  Lyosna  wept  (raai  tvtfjr  dbijijstia  sua*, 

U. 
Had  IbiMkaawBlhatSaackawasUlfalhor. 
I  would  have  pound  a  4ela|a  of  ay  Woa4 
lu  save  one-driy  g(Ui,  tt.  Wf^Uk  V>%m. 

3  K3 
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I  have  1>cftt  Uic  hoof  till  I  bnvc  worn  out  these  ihoet 
in  your  service*  and  not  one  penny  left  me  to  Imy 
more  ;  M  that  joa  most  even  excuu  me  if  I  dnrp  you 
here.  L'BMtrtmge, 

The  tboaghu  that  come  often  unsought,  and,  as  It 
vcre,  drop  inlo  the  mind,  are  commooly  the  most  Ta> 
luablo  of  any  wc  have,  and  therefore  should  be  se- 
cured, because  ihey  seldom  return  again.  Lockw. 

St.  Paul's  epistles  contain  nothing  but  points  of 
Christian  innruction,  amongst  which  he  seldom  fails 
lo  lirifp  in  the  great  and  distin^isbiug  doctrines  of 
our  holy  religion.  fd. 

Repentance  haih  a  purifying  power*  and  every  tear 
ia  of  a  cleansing  virtue;  but  these  penitential  clouds 
must  bo  tiill  kept  dropffing ,  one  shower  will  not  suffice  ; 
for  rtjik  utmnce  is  not  one  single  action  but  a  courto. 

Somih, 
He  coald  never  moke  any  figxire  in  company,  but  by 
giving  disturbance  at   hii  entry  :  and  therefore   takes 
care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  jnst  seated. 
Spectator,  No.  448, 
Xhtu  was  the  fame  of  our  Sa\*iour   perpetuated  by 
such  records  as  would  preserve  the  traditionary  account 
of  him  to  after-ages ;   and  rectify   it,  if,  by  passing 
through  several  generations,   it  might   drop  any  part 
that  was  material.  Adkitoa. 

Virgil's  friends  thought  6t  to  let  <irop  this  incident  of 
Helen.  Id.    TrawU. 

In  every  revolution,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  sun,  this  comet  must  at  last  drop  into  the  sun's 
body,  Chtyne* 

Where  the  act  is  unmanly  or  immoral,  we  ooght  to 
drop  our  hopes,  or  rather  never  entertain  them. 

Cottier  on  Detpair, 
After  having  given  this  judgment  in  its  favour,  they 
suddenly  dropt  the  pursuit.  Shiirp't  Surgery. 

Philosophers  conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  tlie 
moon,  or  one  of  tlie  stars.  GW/icrr'j  Travet*. 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
Tu  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear.  Swift. 

Opinions,  like  fashions,  aUays  descend  from  those 
of  quality  to  the  middle  sort,  and  thence  tu  the  vulgar, 
where  they  arc  drvppcd  and  vanish.  Id, 

llie  drops  to  thee,  Brillantc,  we  consign  , 
And,  Muiuentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine.       Pope, 
I  heard  of  threats  occasioned  by  my  verses  :   I  sent 
to  acquaint  them  where  I  was  to  be  found,  and  so  it 
dropped.  /if. 

Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppmgi  of  ynur  sense. 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence.  /d. 

The  most  affluent  may  be  sthpt  of  alt,  and  find  his 
worldly  comforts  like  so  many  withered  leaves  i/ru;;^iiN^ 
from  him.  Sterne. 

Those  who  have  a<sumcd  visible  shapes  for  a  svavin, 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  tliis  order  of  com- 
pounded beinp  ;  because  ibry  drop  tlieir  bodies,  and 
divest  tbenuelres  of  thou  visible  shapes. 

Watts'M  Logick, 
Constancy  in  friendships,  attachments,  and  familia- 
rities, is  commendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support 
trust  and  good  correspondence  in  society.  But  in 
places  of  general,  though  casual  concourse,  where  the 
pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure  brings  people  promis- 
cuously together,  public  ronvcniency  has  di«pensed 
with  this  tnaxim  ;  and  custom  there  promotes  an  un- 
reserved conversation  for  the  time,  by  indulging  the 
privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent  ac- 
quaintancc  without  breach  of  civility  or  good  manners. 

Umme. 
Evening  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifu  the  brings  \ 
Britltanl  drops  bedeck  the  mead. 
Coaling  breexcs  shake  the  reed. 

Jvhmton,   Ode  to  Bvming. 
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Eridanas,  and  Tibrr  wiih  htt  i 
And  palm;  Eupbratei :  (he;  vttt  ^"Vn 
Han^  o'er  tUeir  uni»,  and  moonlil^  m/t 
The  plainlire^cboiiig  raina  pow  ikai  ^ 

Drops,  in  meteorologjr,  imaUipkilMl 
whie\i  the  particles  of  Suids  ipnilliniiiw 
themselves  into  when  let  bit  hem  «| 
This  spherii:uil  fit^re,  the  Nevtognt 
pliers  demonstrate  to  be  the  effirttcf  Mt 
attraction  ;  for,  cnnsiJering  lliat  ti«  I 
force  of  one  single  panicle  of  k  Hwii 
exerted  to  an  equal  disUDCc.  it  otf 
that  other  6uid  particles  tre  ontrajM 
to  it,  and  will  therefore  take  (iieu  fin 
equal  distance  from  it,  and  oonaajMi 
round  superficies. 

Dnui-'ticAL,  adj.  ^  Port.  4nf!m,  m 

Diiof'sito,  <K^',  3  Lat.  hydnfti  (k 

from  vjup,  water.     A  disease  wbickH 

wnter  in  diScrrut  parts  of  the  bcdj.   S 

Where  great  addition  iwrlU,  and  vini) 

It  is  a  dropiicd  honour  :  |(ood  aiooa 

Is  good.  MiAffirare.  AWt  WtHatt 

There  note  they  the  ship's  «j<kMS,«tlte 

Shaked  with  an  apie,  and  the  b«U  lal  w^ 

Willi  a  tail  droptu  clof^ed. 

Revenge,  that  thirsty  inf^tiwm^i 
Which  make*  it.  covet  that  vhich  ban  I 
Is  uut  alone  sweet,  but  partakes  gftsai 


The  diet  of  nephriuck  and 
to  be  such  as  is  opposite  to,  and 
cent  nature  of  the  salt*  ift  tht 


rfH) 


A  tendency  to  these  diacaaei  is  crrfaAl^ 
though  perhaps  not  the  discaaea  thsnssii 
less  quantity  of  ale,  cyder,  wine,  or  sfWC 
the  gout  and  dropsy  iu .  those  cousiilsri—, 
re^ta  have  been  iulamperata  ia  the  asi  i 
quors  ;  as  t  have  mora  Ihaa  me*  kad 
observe. 

She  likewise  hinted  that  a  i 
street  had  got  rid  of  her 
shape  in  a  moat  ttirprising  maaacr. 

Droi'Sy  (vjpanff),  a  collecttOB  li 
in  the  cellular  inembrane,  the 
cavities  of  tile  body.     For  tlw  (, 
of  this  disease,  see  IlTnaon; 
belly,  see  Ascirr^  ;  for  dropsy  of  tWi 
DRocEPBALUs;  for  dropsy  of  Itleita 
TUOKax  ;     for  dropsy  of  the  Am,  A 
for  dropsy  of  the  leslicle, 

DHOSERA,  ros  solii,  i 
a  genus  of  the  penlagrynia  4 
class  of  plants;  natural 
nales:  CAt,.  quinquelid,  peuls 
cular,  and  quinqiievalved  at  top:  ' 
numerous.  Species  eleren,  whii&  | 
rally  in  boggy  places,  in  many  paiS' 
dom.  They  are  named  sua-4c«  I 
striking  circumstance  in  their  apMM 
leaves,  which  are  circular,  are  ftnfi 
supporting  small  drops  or  globult* 
liquor  like  dew,  which  conliao*  f» 
test  part  of  the  day,  and  m  the  hfl 
to  the  sun.  The  wholi?  plant  i*  *d 
cieotly  caustic  to  erode  the  ikia;  bi 


*  asAM 

yoftWl 
f  the  AxB,  A 

Mi 
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What  fU'.tour  can  I  hope  llie  muse  wil\  «enH, 
WhoM  diowmuM  hath  wronged  ihc  muxs'l  frienil  ? 

Crtuhav. 
M'hilc  tltiu  ibe  mtcd,  on  her  arm  rrclined. 
The  hoary  willows  WBTJng  with  the  wicfl. 
And  feathered  quirra  that  warbled  in  the  ihode. 
And  purling  ilrcams  that  through  the  meadow  itrayed, 
In  drvw/ji  murmurs  lulled  the  gentle  maid.  Addinm. 

A    sr<naation  of    drotctineM,    oppressitiii,   and    lasai* 
lude,  are  signs  of  a  plentiful  meal  in  young  people. 

Arlmlhm>l. 
Those  inadvertencies,   a  body  would   think,   even 
our  author,  with  all  his  drowiy  reasoning,  could  never 
have  been  capable  of.  Atltrbmy, 

The  flowers,  called  out  of  their  bods, 
Sutt  and  raise  up  their  dnxrn/  beads. 

ClantioHd, 
Now  while  the  rfroirjy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep. 
Let  me  associate  with  liic  serious  night, 
And  eontemplationf  her  sedata  compeer. 

Thomim. 
Amidst  the  drottnf  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight. 
Till  want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow. 
Shall  spring  to  seixe  thee  like  an  ambushed  foe. 

Dr.  Jotumm'i  Poem. 
A  dull  rotation,  never  at  a  slay. 
Yesterday's  face,  twin  image  uf  to-day  ; 
While  conversation,  an  eahausted  stock. 
Grows  droiciy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock. 

Cowpcr. 

The  drotMjf  dungeon-clock  had  numbered  two. 
And  Wallace  tower  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoln  Frith,  wi*  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dashed  hoarse  along  the  shore. 

Bunu. 

DRUB,  V.  a.  &  n.  ».  >      Dan.  druber,  to  kill ; 
J)ni.'B'i>iSG,  n.  J.        SSwed.    drabba;   Island. 
dryhba,  to  fight.  To  beat  soundly ;  to  give  blows ; 
also,  the  beating  given,  for  which  a  drubbing  is 
fJie  tx>ininon  substantive  of  low  conversation. 
He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight. 
Though  drubbtdf  con  lose  no  honour  by  it. 

Hudibrtu. 
The  blows  and  dnihi  I  have  received 
Have  bruised  my  body,  and  bereaved 
My  limbs  of  strength.  fd. 

The  little  thief   had  been   soundly  dnbhed  with  a 
good  honest  cudgel.  L* Ettrangt. 

Though  the  bread  be  not  mine,  yet,  if  it   had  been 
less  than  weight,  1  should   have  been  drubted. 

Locke. 
By  setting  an  unfortunate  mark  on  their  followers, 
they  have  exposed  them   to   innumerable  druh$  and 
contusions.  Adduon, 

In  the  rude  state  of  society,  prior  to  the  existence 

of  laws,  if  one  man  gave   another  ill    language,  the 

affronted  person  might  relttra  it  by  a  boa  on  the  ear ; 

and  if  repeated,  by  a  good  drubbu^.  Franklin, 

DIUDGE,  ».  B.    -\      Sax.  dreoptn;    Dutch 

Dbudo'f.r    n.  s.     I  draghen  ;   perhaps   from 

Dbhug'ery,  ^I)ii*o,    which   see.     To 

Drvdo'inolt,  m/c.l  labor  in  heavy  or  servile 

Dri^o,  n.s.  J  work  :  a  drudeer   is  he 

who  thnt  labors,  and   drudptry  the  work   done. 

Shakspeare  has  drugge  for  drudge  in  his  first  fol. 

edit.    See  the  passage  given  below  from  Tiraon 

of  Athens. 


He,  aail  bMOtti 
mb/r  »ai 'jktm.  i 


My  old  dame  will  be  undone  for  one  to  do  her  hus- 
bandry and  her  drudgerg.  Shalupean. 

To  conclude,  this  rfm^  of  the  devil ,  ihu  diviner, 
laid  claim  to  me.  /(/•  Comedr/  nf  Erran. 


He  from  his  first  wwalb 
Through  sweet  do)rrees  that  ikk  bcM  »«ti 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  Suft  «l  il 
Freely  command.  U.  Dmm 

Those  whom  the  Egyptians  bon<ai(4 
now  they  contemn  as  drudge*. 

Bp.  BdL 
A  high  spirited  man  is  above  ihm 
dnutgeri/,  and  cannot   pull  down   tus 
pelting  business  of  life. 

He  sits  above  and  laughs  t^  mhit,  t. 

At  thee,  ordained  his  drytJfe,to  tsMAli 

Wbate'er  bis  wrath  shall  bid.  I 

MOlm'ifni 

And  to  cracked  fiddle; 

In  merriment,  did  drwige 

It  is  not  poetry,  that 

For  few  do  write,  that  wore  not  so  Ma>',{ 

A  nd  those  that  have  writ  best,  had  tks} 

Had  ne'er  been  seiseii  with  a  peetxM; 

Had  loved  their  ease  too  well,  to  tskt  As 

To  undergo  that  drndgcryoi  hnsas; 

Advantages  obtained   by  industry, 

lo^ophy,  can  never  be  expected  froa 

rauce. 

The  hard  master  makes  men  son  Wm 
who  rewards  his  dntdgea  and  sLavw  vtt  H 
shame,  and  sorrow,  and  niaciy. 

The  poor  sleep  little  :  we  most  Isua  Is  si 

Our  labours  late,  and  early  every  ■omii^ 

Midst  winter  frous  -,  then,  clad  and  M  «t 

Rise  to  our  toils,  and  drm^e  away  the  iaj. 

To  thee  tliat  dr^dgerf  of  power  I  (>«• 

Cares  be  thy  lot :  reign  ihoogb,  ud  let 

Paradise  was  a  place  of  bliss,  as  wd  ■ 

lity,  without  drudgery,  and  without  si 

Were  there  not  instruments  for  dr 

olBces  of  dmdffcry  ?    Were  there  not 

orders,  as  well  as  others  to  give  and 

L 
Yon  di  not  know  the  heavy 
Thi-  toils,  the  lab<^urs,  weary 
Which  they  impose.  Satirtssa'i 

He  does  now  all  the  meanest  and 
himself  dmHgimjIy,  without  making  u«  si 
or  subordinate  minister.  Rsf  sn 

What  IS  an  age,  ra  dull  rrnowB  in 
One  little  single  hour  of  love  is  saors. 
Even  Dmrffsij  hiwadtf. 
As  at  the  car  he  sweau,  or  dusey 
The  palace  stone,  looks  gay. 
It  is  now  handled  by  evoy  dii<y 
demned  to  do  her  ifcuslfsry. 

Swt^s  .Ifi  WtsliriM  ■>• 
A  man  of  wit  is  not  inrmibh  a( 
above  it.     A  sprightly  gaaaroa*  ban*  tt 
a  pack-saddle  as  wsll  aa  aa  MSi  kai 
to  be  put  to  til*  dntdfrjf, 

I  knew  that  ih*  work  in  wUdk  I 
rally  considered  as  drudgerg  for  (h< 
per  toil  of  artless  industry. 

But  [  am  bankrupt  now  ;    nn^ 

To  dnttlge,  in  drsraiit  dry,  uti  othns*  Uf 

Bards,  I  acknowledge,  of  uBe^aaUiri  ^ 

But  what  it  commeDtatot*'  h«p(>i1  pHM 

The  poor,  inured  to 

Act  without  aim.  think  liltlv,  m4  fcii 

And  no  where,  but  in  feigned 

Taste  happiness,  or  know  whJd 
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k  J*,  that  de  m  jrou  ud  I , 

'mig€  aiMl  drive  through  wet  aad  ciry, 

rrr-ccMlag  toil.  Burnt. 

GING-BOX.    See  Dbepgisc-box. 
■l.(.  &r.  a.'v        Kr.     ilrugue  ;    Span. 
tT,  n.  f .         ^and    Ital.    dniga ;    pro- 
ST,  i  hably  from  Sai.  (Irug  ; 

M,  J  Gr.  rpnyi),  dry  ;   drujrs 

ifnifying  dry  roe<licjnes :  and  hence 
(fried  up  or  worthless.  Drugget  U  a 
non  kind  of  ftulT:  druggist  and  drug- 
^r  of  drugs. 

irmgt  I  hire ;  but  Mantoa'i  law 
to  any  he  that  ottrn  them.     SSak^peare, 

The  iurfrilcd  grnains 
Bir  charge  with  mores. — I*vc  drugged  their 
ett. 

and  natare  do  coatcnd  about  them.  Id, 
«  people,  the  good  phytician  pretciibei 
rholetome  medicine*  ;  not  removing  the 
I  out  of  iheir  bodiet  into  their  partes,  nor 
a  to  the  Bast  Indies  for  drvgt  which  they 
cMcr  oat  of  their  (ardcni.  Putlrr. 

Ofl  they  assayed, 
I  Ikirai  constraining  ;  drugged  at  oft 
Ucat  disrelish,  writhed  their  jaws 
nd  cinders  filled.    Uitton't  Pmrmditt  Unt. 

A  Beet  descried 
e  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
g  from  Bengal,  or  the  islrs 
and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
drugi.  Id. 

irocs  of  cfrw^t  and  plants,  the  mistake  in  a 
ndangcr  life. 

BaJur'i  RrJicrtumM  on  learning. 
nitre  we  bousht  at  the  druggmt't.  Boyie. 
oil  of  tarpealiikc  I  bought  at  the  drw/itn'i. 

Id. 
Rarh  noble  vice 
2ikaJl  ticar  s  price 
And  virtue  shall  a  drug  become. 
An  empty  name, 
Was  all  ht-r  fame. 
Hut  now  she  shall  be  dumb. 

Drgdtn't  Albion, 
««  dreaC  of  thirteen  pence  a-yard, 
>  son  emidst  hit  Persian  guard.       Strift, 
the  clergy  below  their  apothecaries,  the 
(  the  soul  below  the  drugrtert  of  the  body. 
A  Urrlmry. 
I  pbyslck's  noble  an  to  gain, 
|4  pianu  esplured ,  al  >s !  in  vain.  Smith. 
deo  mised  a  mirth-inspiriitg  bowl, 
tilh  drugt  of  sov'reign  use,  to  assuage 
boanm  of  tumultuous  rage. 

Pvpt'i  Odj/meg. 
e'  important  budget '.  ushered  in 
heart-shaking  music,  who  can  tsy 
la  tidings T  have  our  troops  awaked  ^ 
•till,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 
•  mntaiu*  of  th>r'  Atlantic  wave  ? 

Coir7>e». 
lied  some  druggutt  and  physicians, 
d  to  prove  hri  luvinj;  lord  was  m«>l, 
lad  some  lurid  iiiicruiiMinn*, 
decided  he  was  only  bad.  ligron. 

r  a  4.1. .ihi  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  jome- 

1,  K>melim»  half  wool  half 

<    ctirded,   but   usutilly   plain. 

:  have  the  woof  of  wool,  and  the  warp 

aic   called   threaded   druuii^eu;  and 

ighl  with  the  tbultle  on  a  loom  uf  four 


iiiiiches,  ai  the  serjrej  of  Moiii,  Beauvoii,  an<] 
other  like  stuff*  corded,  are  called  corded  dnj;;- 
geu.  The  plain  are  wrought  on  a  loom  of  two 
inarchei,  with  the  shuttle,  in  the  same  manner 
as  cloths,  carableU,  and  other  like  stuffs  not 
corded. 

DRl'ID.  n.  f.  &  adj.  Gr.  iowc,  Celt,  <fcr«.- 
Welsli   and   Arm.  derm,   an  oak.      An  aacitnt 
priest  of  Gaul  and  Bnlain.     See  helow. 
In  yonder  grave  a  rfrwiif  lies 
Where  slowly  steals  the  winding  waves.       CiUUna^ 
Sage  beneath  a  spnradinz  oak 
Sat  the  dmid,  hoary  cltief - 
Every  buming  word  ho  spoke 

Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief.         Coa/fia. 
It  stood  cn;bosomed  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crowned  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  dnis^  oak 
Stood  like  Carsctacus  in  act  lo  rally 

His  host  with   broad    arms   'gainst   the   thunder- 
stroke. Byron. 

Druids,  Dbuidf-«,  or  Drviot.,  the  priests 
or  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Gauli, 
Britons,  and  Gennans.  Picard  (Celtoped.  lib. 
ii.  p.  58)  believes  tlie  druidi  lo  have  been  ihui 
called  from  Druis,  or  Dryius,  their  leader,  the 
fourth  or  fifth  king  of  the  Gauls,  and  father  o( 
Saron  or  Naumes.  Pliny,  Salmatius,  \'igenere, 
&c.,  derive  the  name  from  tfvt,  an  oak ;  on  ac- 
count of  their  inhabiting,  or  frequenting,  and 
teaching  in  forests ;  or  because  they  never  sacri- 
ficed but  under  the  oak.  Menage  derives  the 
word  from  the  old  British  drus,  dxmon,  or  ma- 
gician :  Borel,  from  the  Saxon  dry,  m;^;ician ;  or 
from  the  old  British  dru  or  derw, '  oak,'  whence 
he  Ukes  the  Greek  word  Jpipj  to  be  derived ; 
which  is  the  most  probable  supposition.  Gorop. 
Bec-tnus,  lib.  i.  takes  druis  to  be  an  old  Cellic 
and  German  word,  formed  from  trowis  or  tniwis, 
*  a  doctor  of  the  truth  and  the  faith ;'  which  ety- 
mology Vossius  also  approves. 

The  druids  were  the  first  and  most  diitin- 
gutslied  crder  amo;ig  the  Gauls  and  Bntons ; 
they  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  families ;  and 
the  honors  of  their  birth.  Joined  with  those  of 
their  function,  procured  them  the  highest  vene- 
ration among  tne  people.  Tliey  were  verseil  in 
astrology,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  politics, 
and  geography  ;  they  were  the  inti-rprctcrs  of 
religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  affairs  inJifferviitly. 
Whoever  refused  obedience  to  them  was  declared 
impiotu  and  accursed.  We  know  but  little  ax 
to  their  peculiar  doctrines ;  only  that  they  be- 
lieved the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  the  me- 
tempsychosis. Their  chief  settlement  in  Britain 
was  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  the  ancient  Mona, 
which  was  well  stored  with  spacious  groves  of 
their  favonte  oak.  They  were  divided  into  se- 
veral classes.  Strabo,  however,  only  distin- 
guishes three  kmds,  bardi,  vates,  and  druids. 
The  bardi  were  tlie  poets ;  inc  vati'S,  uaruf,  were 
the  priests  and  naturalist! ;  and  the  druidi,  be- 
sides the  study  of  nature,  applied  (lieinteWes  to 
inuralily.  Diogenes  l^erliut  assures  us,  that 
the  druids  were  the  same  atniin-  i\—  aiu  n-nt 
Britons  with  llie  philosophers  .i' 
the  magi  among  the  Prr>inns  ;  t'r  , 

anx>ng  the  Indians;  and  theChaldeins  miioui; 
the  Aatyrians.  Their  gannenls  were  rvmarkubly 
loog;   and,  when  employed  ia  religiotis  cete- 
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monies,  they  wore  a  while  surplice.  They  ge- 
nerally carried  a  wand  in  Uieir  liands;  and  wore 
a  kind  of  ornament  enchased  in  i:old  about  llieir 
necks,  called  the  dfnid's  i-ss-  See  Anoiim'M 
OviiM.  Their  necks  \vie  also  de<:oratcd  with 
gold  chains,  and  their  hands  ai.d  amis  with 
bracelets:  they  wore  llieir  hair  very  short,  and 
their  beards  remarkahlv  long.  Tlie  driinh  dad 
one  chief  or  aroh-drunl,  in  every  njtion,  who 
acted  as  hi;;h-priest.  He  had  absolute  authority 
over  the  rest ;  and  commanded,  decreed,  pu- 
nished, ice,  al  pleasure.  At  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  most  considerable  among  the 
'urrivors;  and,  if  there  were  several  pretenders, 
Jtie  matter  was  ended  by  an  election,  or  else  de- 
cided by  arms.  The  druids  presided  at  sacri- 
fices, and  other  ceremonies;  and  had  the  direc- 
tion of  every  thing  relating  to  religion.  The 
British  and  Gaulish  youth  were  instructed  by 
them.  The  children  of  the  nobility,  Mela  tells 
us,  lliey  carried  into  caves,  or  the  most  desolate 
parts  of  forests,  and  kept  them  there,  sometimes 
for  twenty  years,  under  their  discipline.  They 
were  here  instructed  in  the  motion  of  the  heavens, 
and  llie  course  of  the  stars;  the  magnitude  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  gods,  the  metempsychosis,  immortality, 
&c.  They  preserved  the  memory  and  actions  of 
great  men  in  their  vei-ses,  which  they  never  al- 
lowed to  be  writteu  down,  but  made  their  pupils 
gel  them  by  heart.  In  their  common  course  of 
learning,  they  arc  said  to  have  taught  them 
3'1,(X)0  such  verses.  Thus  their  doctrines  ap- 
peared more  mysterious  by  being  unknown  lo 
nil  but  themselves ;  and,  having  no  book  to  recur 
lo,  they  were  the  more  careful  lo  fix  them 'in 
their  memory. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  the  druids  were 
themselves  the  inventors  of  their  opinions  and 
systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  or  received 
them  from  others.  Some  have  imagined,  that 
tlie  colony  uf  I'hocians,  who  left  Greece  and 
built  Marseilles,  in  Gaul,  about  the  fifty-seventh 
Olympiad,  imported  ihe  first  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  and  communicated  Ihein  to 
the  Gauls  and  other  nations  in  llie  west  of  Eu- 
rope. Rut  though  we  may  allow,  that  the  druids 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  bononed  some  hints  of  their 
philosophy  from  this  Greek  colony,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  substance  of  it  was 
their  own.  Others  have  suguesled,  that  the 
druids  derived  their  philosophy  from  Pythagoras, 
which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Ammiinus 
Marcellinus,  and  indeed  the  philosophy  of  the 
druids  bore  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  Pythagoras,  than  to  that  of  any  other  sage  of 
antiquity.  But  this  resemblance  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  {'ytha- 
goras  adopted  some  of  the  opinions  of  the 
druids,  as  welt  as  imparled  to  them  some  of  his 
discoveries.  And  Aristotle  says  tliat  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  druids  passed  into  Greece.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probablo,  and  in  fiict  directly 
asserted  by  several  authors,  tlial  Pythagoras 
visited  the  druids  of  Gaul,  and  was  initialed 
into  their  philosophy.  From  llie  concurring  tes- 
timonies of  several  authors,  it  appears  that  na- 
tural philosophy  was  the  favonte  study  of  the 
druuU  of  Gaul  and  Britain.     According  to  Dio- 


dorus  Siculus,  Stralio,  Cxmt,  JM^  ti^ 

Marceltinus,  and  others,  ihey  eniuidafeli 
disquisitions,  in  their  schoob,  eaoGcna;li{ 
form  and  magnitude  of  the  uBirtf*a| 
and  of  this  earth  in  particular,  and  eta  a 
tnx  llie  most  sublime  and  hiddn  Hcnb rf|^  j 
lure.  On  Iheie  subjects  they  (otnti  3  nWf  \ 
of  systems  and  liypolh'^'eH,  wlui  I 
10  their  disciples  in  veise,  lb*; 
more  easily  retain  ihera  in  iFm  u 
they  were  not  allowed  to  rnr  •  ,• 
ing.  Strabo  ha»  preserved  on<-  ' 
gical  opinions  of  the  druids  con< 
verse,  rii.  that  it  wa»  never  to  ' 
stroyed  or  annihilated ;  but  «.:■ 
succession  of  great  changes  3 
which  were  to  be  produced  »■ 
predominancy  of  water,  and  so 
of  fire.  This  opinion,  he  1 
culiar  to  them,  but  was  (i< 
philosophers  of  oth£r  naiioii> ;  1. 
of  it  as  a  truth  universally  acL 
undeniable.  But  they  did  not  et; 
liments  on  these  and  the  like  h' 
and  natural,  but  in  a  dark.  '~ 
nutical  manner.  \Ve  kn>' 
nions  were  about  Ihe  dimii: 
or  of  the  earth,  but  we  hn\> 
suppose  that  they  believed  boiii  w 
rical  form.  This  is  visibly  the  shape  I 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  most  j 
ous  parts  of  the  universe  ;  and  ihf  ci» 
favorite  figure  of  the  druids,  as  tji 
llitir  houses  and  places  of  worship. 

It  may  be  thought  improbitbU  ibaldcli 
had  made  any  considerable  progress  i 
tic,  as  this  may  seem  to  be  imp 
mere  strength  of  memory.  ^     ' 
of  figures  and  of  written  r 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  uli 
mory  alone,  when  it  has  been  lone  < 
this  way.     There   is   reason    1.   li.i 
made  use  of  the  letters  of  1 
their  calcutaliuiis.    Carsar,  s: 
of  Gaul,  says,  '  In  almost  all  oiiier  puUEcH 
actions,  and  private  accounts  or  corep 
they  make  use  of  the  Greek  letters." 
further  confirmed  by  what  the  leuoe  1 
of  the  lit'lvetii,  a  people  of  the  aiM 
guage,  and  mannen  with  the  (taab  i 
'  Tables  were  found  m  the  r«m(i  of  dM ! 
written  in  Greek  letters,  cootuninj  ■■  1 
of  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  anm^  1 
left  their  native  country.  aiuS  also  *tf 
counts  of  the  boys,  old  men,  aixl  ' 

Astronomy  apm  an  to  liaro  t««a  OM  I 
chief  studies  of  the  dnii.U  of  t;»u1  ; 
*  The  druids,'  says  t  .ay  1 

sitions  concerning  il.p 
motinns,  in  which  they  iiikIiuci  that  1 
Mela,  speaking  of  ihv   satuc   ultil 
serves,  '  That  they  profvs»  to  han  4 
ledge  ol  the  motions  of  the   Ite-av 
stats.'    Some  kf      '    ' 
was  absolutely  ' 
returns  of  iheu   ,.mk....m,   ,.,i 
the  druidi  had  the  sole  direction. 
computed  their  time  by  nttftiU,  mmI  i^^ 
a  custom  which  they  h  J  rM^ived 
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aiiMSton  by  tradition,  and  in  whicli 
tfinned  by  their  measuhog  (heir  time 
f  the  noon.  Thpy  assembled  upon 
iith«r  at  the  new  or  full  moon ;  for 
ibeM  to  be  tlie  most  auspicious  limes 
g  all  itffairs  of  imporunce.     Their 

cMvmoDV  of  cutting  the  miiletoe 
waf  always  perrormni  on  the  sixth 
noon.      Nay,  they  even   reeiilnled 

operations  »ery  much  by  this  lumi- 
>i'ie>l,  as  much  a«  possible,  to  en- 
:  while  the  moon  was  on  the  »«ne. 
I  both  by  Cirsar  and  Mela  that  the 
id  the  stars  as  well  as  tlie  sun  and 
that  they  professed  to  know,  and 

disciples  many  things  concerning 
>f  these  heavenly  bodies. 
Mill  many  monuments  remaining  in 
he  adjacent  isles  which  gxre  reason 
the  ancient  Britons  could  .ipply  the 
invert  so  as  to  produce  very  asto- 
a.  As  these  monuments  appear  to 
esigned  for  religious  purposes,  we 
ia  that  they  were  erected  under  the 
he  druids.  Many  obelisks  or  pillars, 
.  unpolished  stone  each,  are  still  to 
rit*in  and  its  isles.  Some  of  tlie>ie  ' 
ry  thick  and  lofty,  erected  on  the 
irtoms  and  of  mountains ;  and  some 
I  at  Stunehenge)  have  ponderous 
1  aloft,  and  resting  on  llie  tu[>s  of 
pillars.      We   can  hardly   suppose 

potsible  to  cut  these  prodigious 
me  (some  of  them  above  forty  ions 
itliout  wedges,  or  to  raise  them  out 
y  without  levers.  But  it  certainly 
1  greater  knowledge  of  the  mecha- 
I,  and  of  the   method   of  applying 

Trt  those  huge  stones  from  the 
ces  of  their  destination,  to  erect 
rular  pillars,  and  to  elevate  the  im- 
Kips  of  tliese  pillars.  That  the  Bri- 
(ete  acquainted  with  the  principles 
the  balance,  we  have  good  reason 
oro  tome  druidical  monuments  still 
called  Ligan  stones,  or  rockins- 
ch  of  them  consists  of  one  prodi- 

or  (tone,  resting  upon  an  upright 
:li,  and  so  equally  balanced,  that  a 
orce,  sometimes  even  a  child,  can 
ind  down,  though  hardly  any  force 
to  remove  it  from  its  station.  Some 
H  may  have  fallen  into  this  position 

but  otiiers  of  them  evidently  appear 
,  placed  in  it  by  art.  That  the  an- 
■  understood  tlie  construction  and 
If,  the  great  number  uf  their  war- 

othcf  wheel-carriages  is  a  suffuieiit 

lliat  tlicy  knew  how  to  ooiiibiiie 
er,  and  with  the  other  mechanical 
s  In  form  machines  caprlble  of  tais- 
jportmg  very  h<avy  weights,  we  hjve 

to  believe. 

ny  and   in  the  nunliom   nations  of 

healing  art  was  chicdy  committed  lo 
len  of  every  state ;  but  in  Clatil  and 
la  entrtistea  to  tiic  druids,  who  were 
ins  a*  well  as  the  prjcsu  of  these 
Pttny  «yt  expressly,  '  Titat  Tiberius 


Cxsar  destroyed  the  druids  of  the  Gau'.s,  who 
were  the   poets  and  physicians  of  that  nation. 
The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  probably 
induced  to  devolve  the  care  uf  their  health  on 
the  druids,  and  to  apply  to  these  priests  for  the 
cure  of  their  diseises,  not  only  by  the  high  es- 
teem they  had  of  iheir  wisdom  and  learning,  but 
also  by  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that 
a  very  intimate  cimncxion  subsisted  between  the 
aris  of  healing  and  the  rites  of  religion  ;  and  that 
the  fonner  were  most  effeclual  when  accompa- 
nied by  the  latter.     It  was  indeed  a  prevailing 
opinion  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  that  all 
internal  disrases  proceeded  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  relief  was 
to  appease  them  by  sacrifices. — That  this  was 
the  practice  of  the  Claols  and   Britons,  who,  in 
some  cases  sacrificed  one  man  as  the  most  effec- 
tual   means   of  curing  another,   is   attested  by 
Cesar.    This  gave  rise  also  to  that  great  number 
of  magical  rites  and  incantations  with  which  the 
medical  practice  of  the  druids,  and  of  most  an- 
cient physicians  was  attended.     The  druids  en- 
lertainc>d   a  very  high  opinion   of  the  medical 
virtues  of  the  misletoe,  and  esteemed  it  a  remedy 
for  all  diseases.     They  believed  it  to  be  a  spe- 
cific against  barrenness;   a  sovereign   antidote 
against   the   effects   of    poisons;    excellent   for 
softening  and  discussing  oard  tumors ;  good  for 
drying  up  scrofulous   sores;    for  curing  ulcers 
and  wounds;  and  (provided  it  was  not  sulTere<I 
to  touch  the  earth  after  it  ivas  cut)  very  eRica- 
ciout  in  the  epilepsy.     The  selago,  a  kind  of 
hedge    hyssop,   resembling   savin,  was    another 
plant,  much  admired  by  the  druids  for  its  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes.     But  its  efficacy,  according  to  them, 
depended  much  upon  its  being  gathered  under 
certain  magical  directions.     They  entertained  a 
high  opinion  also  of  the  herb  samolus  or  marsh- 
wort  for  its  sanative  qualities;  and  gave  many 
directions  for  gathering  it.   Tlie  person  who  was 
to  perform  that  office  was  to  do  it  fasting,  and 
witli  his  lel\  hand ;  he  was  on  no  account  to  look 
behind  him,  nor  to  turn  his  face  from  llie  herbs 
he  was  gathering.    It  would  be  tedious  to  relate 
the  extravagant  notions  they  entertained  of  the 
many  virtues  of  tlie  vervain,  and  to  recount  the 
ridiculous  mummeries  which  tliey  practised  in 
gathering  and    preparing   it.  botli   for  the  pur- 
poses of  divination  and  physic.     These  may  he 
seen  in  Pliny's  Hist.  Nat.  1.  33.  c.  9,  from  uhoin 
we  have  these  anecdotes ;  but  who,  like  other 
Greek  and  Homan  wnters,  se<-ms  designedly  to 
represent  the  philosophers  of  Gaul  and  Biilain 
in  an  unfavontlile  light.     We  learn  from  C'a:iar 
that  the  druids  were  tlie  judges  and  arbiters  of 
all  differences   and   disputes,   both    public  and 
private  :   they  look  coi;nizance  uf  muidets,  inhe> 
ritancrs,   bounduric-s,   and    limits;    and  decreed 
rewards  and  piinuhments.      Such  as  disobryed 
their  decisions  ilicy  etroinmunicatcd,  which  was 
their   principal   punishment;  the  criminal  U^ing 
hereby  excluded  from  all  public  auemblics,  and 
avoulni  by  all  the  world ;  so  tiiat  nuliody  durst 
speak  lo  him  for  ficar  of  being  polluted.     Strabo 
OtMeives,  they  lud   someliinn  authority  enough 
lo  stop  armies  upon  llie  point  of  engaging,  cjid 
accommodate  thcii  diflVreoces. 
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If  the  British  dniids  made  no  conlemptihle 

firoBciency  in  several  parts  of  re;il  and  useful 
earning,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tliey  were 
also  great  pretenders  to  superior  knowledge  in 
certain  vain  fallacious  sciences,  by  which  they 
excited  the  admiration,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind.  These 
were  magfc  and  divination;  by  which  they  pre- 
tended to  work  miracles,  and  exhiliit  astonishing 
appearances  in  nature ;  to  penetrate  into  the 
counsels  of  heaven,  to  foretel  future  events,  and 
to  discover  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  public 
or  private  undertakings.  Their  countrymen  not 
only  believed  that  the  druids  were  possessed  of 
these  powers,  but  they  were  celebrated  on  this 
account  by  the  philosophers  of  (Greece  and  Rome. 
'  In  Britain'  says  Fliny,  '  the  magic  arts  are  cul- 
tivated with  such  astonishing  success,  that  the 
Britons  seem  to  be  capable  of  instructing  even 
the  Persians  themselves  in  these  arts.  They  pre- 
tend to  discover  die  designs  and  purposes  of  the 
gods.  The  Eubates  or  Vates,  in  particular,  in- 
vestigate and  display  the  most  sublime  secrets 
of  nature;  and  by  auspices  and  sacriKces  they 
foretel  future  events.'  They  were  so  famous  for 
the  supposed  veracity  of  their  predictions,  that 
they  were  not  only  consulted  on  all  important 
occasions  by  their  own  princes  and  great  men, 
hut  even  sometimes  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
Slonehenge,  and  several  other  works  of  the 
druids,  were  believed  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  art  of  magic,  for  many  ages  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  whole  order.  The  natural  and  ac- 
quired sagacity  of  the  druids,  with  tlieir  long 
experience  in  public  affairs,  enabled  them  to 
form  very  probable  conjectures  about  ihe  event 
of  enterprises.  These  conjectures  they  pro- 
nounced as  oracles  when  they  were  consulted ; 
and  they  pretended  to  derive  them  from  inspect- 
ing the  entrails  of  victims,  obierring  the  flight  of 
certain  birds,  and  other  inumtneries.  Uy  such 
arts  they  obtained  and  preserved  the  reputation 
of  prophetic  foresight  among  an  ignorant  and 
credulous  people. 

They  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being  under 
the  name  of  Esus,  or  liesus,  and  the  symbol  of 
the  oak ;  and  had  no  oilier  temple  than  a  wood 
or  a  grove,  where  all  ihuir  religious  riles  were 
performed.  Nor  was  any  person  admitted  to 
enter  that  sacred  recess  unless  he  carried  with 
him  a  chain,  in  token  of  his  absolute  dependence 
on  the  Deity.  Indeed,  tlieir  whole  religion  ori- 
ginally consisted  in  acknowledging  that  the  Su- 
preme Being,  who  made  his  abode  in  these  »a- 
cre<l  proves,  governed  the  universe;  and  that 
every  creature  ought  to  obey  his  laws,  and  pay 
him  divine  homage.  They  considered  the  oak 
as  the  emblem,  or  rather  the  peculiar  residence, 
of  the  Almighty;  and  accordingly  chaplels  of  it 
were  worn  bolli  by  the  druids  and  people  in 
thair  religious  ceremonies;  the  altars  were 
strewed  with  its  leaves,  and  encircleil  wiOi  its 
branches.  The  fruit  of  it,  especially  the  misletoe, 
was  thought  lo  contain  a  divine  virtue,  and  to 
be  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven.  It  was  therefore 
sought  for  on  the  sixth  day  of  tlie  moon  with 
the  urealcst  earnestness  and  anxiety;  and  when 
found,  was  hailed  with  such  raptures  of  joy,  as  it 
almost  exceeds  unaginatiun  to  conceive.  As  sooa 


as  tlie  druids  were  infomicd  of  this 
covery,  Oiey  prepared  every  thio^  tttij  tr 
sacrifice  under  the  oak,  lo  wbiick  Itx;  tmmi 
two  white  bulls  by  the  horns ;  thca  A*  ibi 
druid,  attended  by  a  prodigious  malm  4 
people,  ascended  the  tree,  dresoeii  in  ate^a^ 
with  a  consecrated  golden  knife,  «r  prai^ 
hook,  cropped  the  misletoe,  which  he  momIb 
his  sagum  or  robe,  amidst  the  laptums  Mfe. 
malions  of  the  people.  Havin;  Ncaol  lb 
sacied  plant  be  descended  the  lite;  Ite  iA 
were  sucrihced,  and  the  Deity  invoked  M 
his  own  gifl,  and  render  it  efficMtooi  ■ 
distempers  in  which  it  should  be 
The  consecrated  groves,  in  which  Aej  peiot 
their  religious  rites,  were  fenced  nati  ft 
stones,  to  prevent  any  person's  entering  bMV 
the  trees,  except  through  tlie  pasnzHMI^a 
for  that  purpose,  and  which  were  gnvM"' 
some  inferior  druids,  to  prevent  tuf 
from  intruding  Inio  their  mysteries.  TUm 
were  of  diHerent  forms:  lone  qiBM 
others  oblong,  and  more  or  less  casMSMk 
the  votaries  in  the  districts  to  whK»  dcf  I 
longed  were  more  or  less  numcroos.  IWi 
in  the  centre  of  the  grove  was  encompMri 
several  rows  of  large  oaks  set  very  cme 
Within  this  large  circle  were  several  smlk 
surrounded  with  lary^  stones;  and  vm 
centre  of  these  smaller  circles  wereHoourf 
prodigious  size  and  convenient  heit;lit,iis< 
the  victims  were  slain  and  offered,  ttchd 
being  a  kind  of  altar,  was  sutroaaM 
another  row  of  stones,  the  use  of 
now  be  known,  unless  they  were 
cinctures  to  keep  the  people  at  a 
tauce  from  the  officiating  priesL 
in  his  life  of  Claudius,  assures  oi  the 
crificed  men;  and  Mercury  is  aid 
god  to  whom  they  offered  these  vi 
dorus  Siculus  (lib.  vi.)  observes  itvi 
extmoidinary  occasions  they  wait 
ings ;  as  lo  consult  what  measQiei 
learn  what  should  befal  them,  &<-,  if 
the  victim,  the  tearing  of  hn  miml 
manner  of  his  blood  gu^ 
condemned  the  custom,  an  i  > 
di6s  punished  and  abolished  it. 

DKl'ID.K,  or  Droilu,  in  ancient 
the   principal    place   of  tlie    Draids 
where  they  met  annually  in  a 
according  to  Ciesar.     It  was  also 
cases;  and  is  n'w  named  Dreux. 

DRUM,  n.t.  &  V.  It.  ^     Dm.  I 

Drum'fisii,  n.  i. 

DnuM'ni.tJOB, 

Dri'm'makcr, 

Drlji'mfr, 

Drim'stick, 
soft  murmuring  sound;  u:<  ,  ^ 
word  is  formed  from  the  sound.     An  i 
of  military  music;  the  tympitnuia  of  { 
and,  from  the  hum  made,  a  concoorwi 
A  drum-major  is  a  chief  drummer. 

Let's  march  witboat  the  Dais*  of  i 


clh  the  iTao^  from 


n}vn,l 


^roMoc  i  ] 
'Anb. 
inrit :     bill 


Dntmmer,  Mrike  np.  Mul  I«t  as  i 
In  drumt,  the  clotenees  rovukd  •La««  lft>| 
dispeniai. 


DRU 
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load    and 


DRU 


Im    dram-hole    far   luorc 
tbould  Btrikr  upon  Uic  like  tkin 
m  miT.  Bacon. 

doiro     their    brcasU    bedew    the 

toDpeU  mis  ibcir  moumfnl  sound. 
Dryden. 
m,  hrart. 

lc«tf,  tend  tho  vigorou«  blood 
Active  limb  for  Diy  rrlirf- 
trst  wiihm  the  quiet  cell, 

m  no  mure.  /J. 

■•  it«  aiMl  tha  cabinetmaker. 

A/offniwr. 
M  the  drmmjiih  from  Virginia. 

FT'Kx/iMiri/. 
Kwjr  chance  to  »[>uil  ihv  »wcaring 

'*«  oaths,  of  bulk,  uuruly. 
t£rehle.—  HUaio^amd, 

Now  no  more  the  drwin 
>,  or  tmmprtV  rtangYn-  shrill 
Ives,  and  chills  the  virgin's  blood. 

4rwmi»0r§  stand  in  martial  file, 
veUiiin>thuiidcr  shake  the  pile. 

Goy. 
Ilh   Curtis,   atnonf  the  floating  bat- 

vitnettes  an  arm  and  limb  : 

^  need  mv,  with  Klltut  to  head  me, 

•tumpa  at  the  »4>uod  of  tltc  drum. 

J3itrm. 
»  field  in  which  no  fife  rr  dntm 
•drlvca  bis  cattle  to  a  march  ; 
tfie  amart  comradea  he  has  left. 

Cotifper. 
tfety  of  note*    referable  \n  the  gamnt     t*^*^ 
i  ^rwn.yct.  if  it  be  prrformed  m  tnu-     work 
ptwahle   to  our  ears ;  aad  titcrrforc 
nsation   must  be  owing  to  the  repe- 
liont  of  the   sounds  at  certain  intrr- 
lusical  bsri.  Danrim, 

pitesi  morn  in  siunmer,  jou  may  %(*e 
iBBt  pony,  wiih  her  hair  plaited  up 
||fnrr'«,  and  puffing  luuud  tbe  rinie  on 

Sikrrii/ait. 
forniinfT  in  the  rants  nf  war  \ 

i^Hnder  perl  on  peel  afar  ; 

IhMlcf  the  alamiing  drmn 

^hMIw  cVr  the  morning  tur. 

Raflial  mtuiciil  imlnimenl,  iii  the 
der,  liollow  wiihiii  and  cowieil  at 
tti  vellum,  whicli  muy  hv  >tretclied 
^  irnall  cords  kiid  alidinv;  leitiben 
I  liiiitninirni  i»  uid  lo  have  been 
Iccliut,  wliu,  MS  I'olycnes  rejiorts, 
lis  of  IkiUIv  widi  cymliils  and 
le  Saracens,  who  invaded  Hales- 
luced  il  into  Kuro|>e.  The  drums 
Bude  of  bruM.  Tuuae  lielotiging 
9  silver. 

I  vt  two  Mirts  of  Urice  liaMns  of 
|W,  rounded  at  the  liottom  and 
(Hum  or  Koat-skio,  which  i>  kept 
if  iron,  and  several  holes,  fastened 
f  (he  drum,  and  a  like  number  of 
leli  >t  at  pleasure,     lliejf  we  used 


The  General,  to  give  notice  to  the  troops  ihar 
llicv  are  to  march. 

The  Aurmbly,  or  Truofi,  to  order  the  troops  to 
repair  to  tbe  place  of  rendezvous,  or  to  their 
colors.  ■ 

The  Mtirch,  lo  command  them  to  move,  alwayi 
Willi  the  left  fool  first. 

Tat'too,  or  Tap-too,  to  order  all  to  retire  lo 
their  quarters. 

ToArmi.'ioT  soldiers  who  are  dispersed,  to 
repair  to  them. 

The  RivcilU  always  beau  ul  break  of  day,  and 
is  to  warn  the  soldiers  lo  rise,  and  the  sentinels 
lo  forbear  challetiijing,  and  lo  give  leave  to  come 
out  of  quarters. 

Tlie  lieiftat,  a  signal  lo  draw  off  from  tlie 
enemy.  It  likewise  means  a  beat  in  both  camp 
and  garrison  a  little  before  sun-set,  at  which  Ume 
the  Kates  .trc  shut,  and  llie  soldiers  repair  lo  their 
barracks,  &c. 

llie  Alarm,  to  give  notice  of  sudden  danger, 
tliat  all  may  be  in  readine>s  for  immediate  duty. 

The  Vnrhxi,  or  Chamade.  a  signal  to  demand 
some  conference  with  the  enemy. 

Lnnfi  March,  a  beat  which  was  formerly  used 
in  England;  on  the  sound  of  which,  the  men 
clubbed  iheir  firelocks,  and  claimed  and  used  the 
liberty  of  talking  all  kind  of  ribaldry. 

The  Ckurth  Call,  called,  also,  Beating  the 
Bank ;  a  beat  to  summon  ttie  soldieis  of  a  regi- 
ment, or  garrison,  to  church. 

The  Pumttr'i  Cull,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  round  heads  and  cuckolds  !  come  diK  ;  this  is 
beaten   in   camp   to   sunimoD   the   pioneers   to 


^following  account  of  tlie  diflereni 
urn  from  James's  Military  Dic- 


The  Serjeants'  Coil,  a  beat  for  calling  the  Ser- 
jeants together  in  the  orderly-room,  or  in  camp, 
to  ihe  head  of  the  colors. 

The  I)nimmer$'  Call,  a  beat  to  assemble  the 
drummers  at  the  head  of  the  colors,  or  in  quar- 
ters al  the  place  where  it  ii  l>eaten.  ' 

The  Prcftaralne,  a  signal  lo  make  ready  for 
firini;. 

'Ilie  Warning,  Drum,  a  beat  to  give  officen 
and  soldiers  time  lo  assemble  for  their  meals  in 
camn  or  quarters. 

'I'lie  Rinift-beef  of  Old  England,  a  beat  lo  call 
officers  to  dinner. 

Dnt'MMLR,  or  Druw,  he  tliat  beats  the  drum; 
of  whom  each  company  of  foot  has  one,  and 
sometimes  two.  Kvery  regiment  has  a  drum- 
major,  who  has  the  command  over  tlic  other 
diumi.  They  aredistincuished  from  the  soldiers 
by  clothes  of  a  different  faihion  :  their  post,  when 
a  lialtalion  is  drawn  up.  Is  on  the  flanks,  and  nn 
nwrcli  il  is  lielwisi  the  divisions. 

DUU'.MHLE,  V.  n.  A  diminutive  of  dram  ; 
probalilv  from  tlie  noise  of  a  sluggish  stream. 
I  lerice  Jrunibly,  or  drumly,  is  stagnant :  see  below.' 
To  dioue  ;  to  be  sluggish. 

Tftkr  up  ihr.0  cloath4  here  quickly  :  where  *•  tha 
eowUuiff  Ijuok,  how  yvu  dnambttt  carry  Ut^m  to 
the  Undrew  in  Daubal  MeaJ. 

SMtpttn.  UiTff  Wma  if  Wmdmr. 

m  druroble. 


thick  :  muildy. 


,oJj. 


Sia^mat 


11irn  booses  inmtlg  0<nusn  watw. 


T«  uiak  I 


I  feit  I 
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DRUPES. 


An'  cletr  tbe  eoiucqoeDlial  •oito*>, 
Lovc-gifu  of  Camiral  (ignoru.  Burnt. 

DRUMMOND  (William),  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Dnimmonil,  of  Hawthornden,  Itnighl  of  the 
black  rod  to  king  James  I.,  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1585.  lie  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  In  1006  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  study  civil  law  at 
Bourges  in  Trance;  but,  having  si  dislike  for  the 
•AW,  he  returned  to  his  aijreeable  seat  at  Haw- 
thornden, where  lie  applied  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  classical  learning  and  poetry.  Here 
he  wrote  his  Cypress  Grove,  and,  about  tlie  same 
time,  Flowers  of  Zion,  in  verse.  Hut  on  the 
death  of  a  lady,  to  whom  lie  was  about  to  be 
married,  be  went  to  Paris  and  Rome.  He 
travelled  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
where  he  visited  the  universities ;  and,  after  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  returned  to  his  native 
country.  On  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war,  he 
retired  again ;  and  is  now  supposed  to  have 
written  his  History  of  the  Five  .lamcs's,  kings  of 
Scotland,  which  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  He  was  steadily  attached  to  Charles  I. ; 
and,  in  apiece  called  Irene,  he  harangues  the  king, 
nobility,  and  clergy,  about  their  mutual  mistakes, 
fears,  and  jealousies ;  and  lays  before  them  the 
consequences  of  a  civil  war.  His  attachment 
to  the  king  was  so  strong,  that  when  he  heard  of 
his  being  executed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  to  have  lifted  up  his 
head  no  more.  He  died  in  1649,  leaving  beliind 
him  several  children:  the  eldest  of  whom,  William, 
was  knighted  by  Charles  11.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Michael  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
travelled  from  London  on  foot  to  visit  him  at 
Hawthoniden.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  his 
life  prefixed,  was  printed  in  folio  at  Edinburgh 
ill  1711.  Among  all  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
tecntti  century,  who  flourished  after  the  death  of 
Skakspeare,  there  is  not  one  whom  a  general 
reader  of  the  English  poetry  of  that  age  will 
regard  with  so  much  and  so  deserved  attention, 
as  William  Drummond.  His  thoughts  are 
generally  bold  and  highly  poetical:  he  closely 
follows  nature,  and  his  verses  are  delicately  har- 
monious. On  the  death  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  in  1612,  Drummond  wrote  an  elegy 
entitled  Tears  on  the  death  of  Moeliades ;  a  name 
which  that  prince  had  used  in  all  his  challenges 
of  martial  sport,  as  the  anagram  of  Miles  &  Deo. 

DRUNK'ARD, 


Drumk'es,  I 

Drunk'ejjlt,       f 
Duiinken'nfss.    J 


See  DnrKK. 


DRUPA,  or  Druppa.  See  Botamy.  The 
cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and  all  other  stoue 
fniit  are  of  this  kind.  The  term,  which  is  of 
great  antiquity,  is  synonymous  to  Toumefort's 
fructus  mollis  ossiculo,  •  soft  fruit  with  a  stone ;' 
and  to  the  prunus  of  other  botanists.  The  stone 
or  nut,  which  in  this  sort  of  fruit  is  surrounded 
by  tlie  soft  puli)y  flesh,  is  a  kind  of  ligneous  or 
woody  cup,  which  contains  a  single  kernel  or 
seed.  This  definition,  however,  will  not  apply 
to  every  seed-vessel  denominated  drupa  in  the 
Genera  Plantarum.  The  almond  is  a  drupa,  to 
if  the  leed  veiael  of  the  elm  trees  and  the  geuus 


rnmphi.1,  though  far  from  betag  pilMww 
lent;  the  first  and  third  areofaMMnl 
leather,   the  second  like  parchmML 
may  be  said  of  the  walnut,  lint  [ 
guetterda,  quisqualis,  jack-io-O'UAa  ( 
others.    The  seeds  of  the  elm 
laria,  and  the  iiiaiiuo  tr«!e,  ar(  not  i 
stone.      The  seed-vessel  of  burr-mil 
shaped  like  a  top,   and   contuns  tn  i 
stones. 

ORURY  (Robert),  an  Enghih 
a  humble   but  respectable  author, 
Leicestershire.  In  1702,  while  A  lK^,k(j 
wrecked  in  the  Degrave,  East  In 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Madigucv,^ 
in  captivity  there   for    fifteen   yttn.  . 
return  he  published,  in  1743,  as  i 
island,  and  of  his  own  advcntoNs,!!  tjl 
uuadorned  manner,  and   being 
far  as  it  went  by  the  journal  of  Mi. 
son  of  the  admiral,  who  was  wrecked  I 
time,  bis  book  has  always  been  c 
tic.    It  was  republished  in  1808. 
poner  at  the  India-house,  and 
little  property,  but  when  he  died  is  i 

DRl'ijES,  Druzes,  or  more  prej 
signifj-ing  riches,  or  sensual  comfort 
rewards   of  their  faith,  a  renurkabic  i 
Palestine,   inhabiting    Oie    environs  «f  ' 
Lebanon,  of  whose  origin  and  biston* 
considerable  details  from  the  pen  of  M.1 
to  which  we  subjoin  the  more  taodeni' 
tions  of  Messrs.  Niebuhr,  Burckhanlt,  kt 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  deatk  ef ' 
the   disputes   between    .'Mi   his  soo-oJwJ 
Moaduia  governor  of  Syria,  ocojioorfl 
schism  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs,  i 
sects  subsist  to  this  day:  but,  in  rcilil 
ference  related  only  to  power;  and  \\ 
raedan'4,  however   divided  in  opiRiot 
ing  the  rightful  successor  of  the 
agreed  with  respect  to  their dogm^u. 
until  the  following  century,  tlm  I' 
Greek   books   introduced    among 
spirit  of  discussion  and  contrortnyji 
till  then  they  were  utter  strangers, 
qucncc  was,  as  might  be  expect«d,  fcfl 
on  matters  not  susceptible  oif  de 
guided  by  the  alistiact  principloof* 
gible  logic,  they  divided  into  a  mulin 
and  opinions.      At   this    period,  tnHJ 
power  lost  its  aulliority;  and  that  ( 
gion,  which  derives  from  it  alow  M| 
preserving  its  unity,  shared  the  i 
nations   which    had    received   iIm  < 
Mahomet,    mixed  with  it  their 
notions ;  and  the  errors  which  had  i 
vailed  over  .Asm  ag-4in  made  tMr  I 
thoui(h  altered  in  their  forms,    TV  1 
chosis,  the  doctrine  of  a  good  and  fWf  .| 
and  the   renovation  after  6000  jftWi*" 

been   taught  by  Xmtt •-    — ^<>  k^  f^ 

In   this   political  an  lontx^' 

enthusiast  became  uii  -,>  ;...,  aad  evwjj 
the  head  of  a  sect     No  leu  tiaa  wit}* 
were  reckoned,  remarkable  for  it*  m* 
their  followers,   all  diflfcnng  in  tomt  ^ 
faith,    and   all    diavowing    heresy  bb  ^ 
Such  was  the  state  of  th«M  coaatas^^' 


tmraeocemenl  of   (he   eleventh    century, 
;  became  the  theatre  of  one  o(  the  must 
^igant  scenes  of  enthusiasm  and  absurdity 
(corded  ia  history.     The  following  account 
lotedfrom  theeaitem  writers.     In  the  year 
Hejira  386  (A.  D.  996\  the  lliird  caliph 
I  nee  of  the  Falcmites,  called  llakem  B' 
blah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  at 
p  of  eleven  years.     He  was  one  of  the  most 
|id  capricious  princes  of  whom  history  has 
led     tlie    name,    not  exceptini;   Caligula 
K     He  caused  the  first  catiplis,  the  com- 
K)|f  Mahomel,  to  be  cursed  in  the  mosques, 
^^nnls   revoked  tlic  anathema:  he  com- 
f  the  Jews  and  Christians  to  abjure  their 
I,  and  then  permitted  them  to  resume  it. 
ibibilcd  the  making  slippers  for  women,  to 
1  them  from  comini;  out  of  their  houses, 
■nl  one  half  of  the  city  of  Cnro  for  his 
Ion,  while  his  soldiers  pillaged  the  other, 
phibited  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  fastini;, 
6r«  prayers;  and  at  length  carried  his 
■k^>  far  as  to  desire  to  pass  for  God  him- 
^^■jplered  a  register  of  those  who  acknow- 
H^b  to  be  so,  and  the  number  amounted 
OOl    This   impious  pretension  was  sup- 
by  >  prophet,  named   Mohammed  Ben 
^  who  c«me  from  Persia  into  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was   not  necessary  to  fiist  or  pray, 
itiie  circumcision,  to  make  the  pilgrimage 
,  or  observe  festivals;  tliat  the  prohibi- 
pork  and   wine  was  absurd ;   and  that 
lg«  between   brothers  and   sisters,  falherj 

Eildren,  was  Uwful.     To  ingratiute  himself 
akcm,  he  muinLiined  that  this  caliph  was 
limsctr  incarnate;  and  instead  of  his  name 
B'  Arar-Ellali,  which  signifies  Koveminu 
order  of  Cio<l,  he  called  him  Hakem  U' 
Eh,  governing  by  his  own  older.    Unluckily 
prophet,  his  new  ?od  had  not  tlic  power 
nim  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  for 
him  in  a  tumult  almost  in  the  arms  of 
ph.  who  was  himself  massacred  toon  after 
lot   Mokattara,  where  he,  as  he  said,  had 
Conversation   with   angels.    The   death  of 
two  chiefs  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  their 
h^^»  disciple  of  Mohammed  Ben  Ismael, 
^HBBzah  Ben  Ahmud,   propagated  them 
HHuigBl^le  teal   in  Egypt,  in  Palestine, 
pkng  the  coast  of  Syria,  as  far  as  Sidon  and 
Mb.     ilu  proselytes  being  persecuted  by  the 
i  power,  lliey  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
■auwn,  where   they   were   better   able   to 
r themselves;  at  least  it  is  certain,  Ihiit, 
after  this  eru,  we  find    them   established 
id  forming  an  independent  society.    The 
of  their  opinions  disposes  tliem  to  be 
;  but  the  urgent  interest  of  their  common 
(hem  to  allow  mutual  toleration,  and 
always  appearetl   united,  and  have 
',  at  dinerent  times,  the  Crusaders, 
of  Aleppo,  the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
I.     The  compiest  of  Syria  l>y  the  latter, 
change  in  their  kituation.     Selim  I.  on 
m  from  V^eypt,  meditating   no   lest  than 
u«st  of  Europe,  disdained  to  waste  Ins 
the  cock*  of  Lebanon.  Soliman  II.  his 
inwiantly  engaged  in  imporunt  wars, 
Willi  the  knighu  of  RhodM,  the  Pendan*, 
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the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Germans,  or  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  Druses.  Emboldened  by  this 
inattention,  and  not  content  with  their  indepen- 
dence, they  frequently  descended  from  their 
mountains  to  pillage  the  Turks.  The  pachas  in 
vain  attempted  to  repel  their  inroads ;  their  troops 
were  invariably  routed  or  repulsed.  And  it  was 
not  till  1588,  that  Amurath  III.  wearied  with  the 
complaints  made  to  him,  reiolved,  at  nil  events, 
to  reduce  these  rebels,  and  had  the  good  forlum 
to  succeed.  His  general,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  marched 
from  Cairo,  and  attacked  the  Druses  and  Maro- 
nites,  with  so  fnuch  address  and  vigor,  as  to 
force  them  into  their  strong  holds  in  the  moun- 
tains. Dissension  took  place  among  their  chiefiih 
of  which  he  availed  himself  to  exact  a  contribu- 
tion of  upwards  of  1,000,000  of  piastres,  and  to 
impose  a  tribute  which  has  contiuued  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

This  expedition  was  the  epocha  of  a  consider- 
able change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Druses. 
Till  then  they  lived  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  under 
the  command  of  different  sheiks  or  lords.  The 
nation  was  likewise  divided  into  two  Mictions, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  which  are  distinguished  into  the  Kaisi  and 
Yamani  parties.  To  simplify  the  administration, 
Ibrahim  permitted  them  only  one  chief,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  the  tribute,  and  exe- 
cute the  office  of  civil  magistrate;  and  this 
governor,  from  the  nature  of  his  situation,  acquir- 
ing great  autlionty,  became  almost  the  king  of 
the  republic ;  but,  as  he  vixt  always  chosen  from 
afnon'4  the  Druses,  a  consequence  followed, 
which  the  Turks  had  not  foreseen,  and  which 
was  nearly  U'ji  to  their  power.  The  chief  tlius 
chosen,  having  at  his  disposal  the  whole  strength 
of  this  people,  was  able  to  give  it  unanimity  and 
energy,  and  naturally  turned  it  against  tlie 
Turks ;  who,  by  becoming  their  masters,  had 
not  ceased  to  be  their  enemies.  They  look  care, 
however,  that  their  attacks  should  be  indirect, 
so  as  to  save  appearances,  and  only  engaged  in 
secret  hostilities.  About  this  time,  vit.  in  the 
begmning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  power 
of  the  Druses  attained  us  greatest  heii;ht ;  which 
it  owed  to  the  talents  and  ambition  nf  the  cele- 
brated Faker-el-dio,  commonly  called  Kakardin. 
No  sooner  was  this  prince  advanced  to  be  the 
chief  of  that  people,  than  he  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  humble  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
aggrandise  himself  In  tliis  enterpnse  he  dis- 
played an  address  seldom  seen  among  the  Turks. 
He  first  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Port*,  by 
every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  fidelity ;  and 
as  the  Arabs  at  thai  time  infested  tlie  plain  of 
Balbec,  anil  the  country  around  Acre,  he  mode 
war  upon  them,  freed  the  inhabiunts  from  their 
depredations,  and  thus  rendered  lliem  desirous 
of  living  under  his  government.  The  city  of 
Bairout  was  situated  advantageously  for  his  de- 
•iKns,  as  it  opened  a  communiratiun  with 
foreign  countries,  particularly  with  the  Vene- 
tians. Faker-el-diQ  availed  himself  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  aga,  expelled  hun,  seiied  on  the 
ary,  and  even  had  the  art  to  make  a  merit  of 
this  act  of  hostility  with  the  divan,  by  paying  a 
mote  considerable  tnbute.    He  proceeded  in  the 
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»ame  manner  at  Saide,  Balbec,  ami  Sour ;  and 
at  length,  about  A.  D.  1613,  saw  himself  master 
of  all  the  country  as  fir  as  Adjaloiin  and  Safad. 
The  pachas  of  Tripoli  and  Damascus  sometimes 
opposed  him  by  open  force,  iliougli  ineflectiially, 
mnd  sometime!!  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  at  the 
Porte  by  secret  insinuations;  but  the  emir,  who 
maintained  there  his  spies  and  defenders,  de- 
feated every  attempt.  At  length,  however,  the 
divan  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
Druses,  and  made  preparations  for  an  expedition 
capable  of  crushmic  them.  Whether  from  policy 
or  fear,  Faker-el-din  did  not  think  pro[)er  to  wait 
this  slorm.  He  had  formed  comiexions  in  Italy, 
on  which  he  built  i;reat  hopes,  and  dclcriDined 
to  go  in  person  to  solicit  the  succours  they  had 
promised  him ;  persuaded  that  his  presence 
would  increase  the  zeal  of  liis  fiiends,  while  his 
absence  mi^ht  appease  the  resentment  of  his 
enemies.  He  therefore  embarked  at  Bairout; 
and  after  resigning  the  adinmislration  to  his  son 
Ali,  repaired  to  the  c-ourt  of  the  Medici  at 
Florence.  The  arrival  of  an  oriental  prince  in 
Italy  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  public  attention. 
Enquiry  was  made  into  his  nation,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Druses  became  a  popular  topic  of 
research.  Their  history  and  religion  were  found 
to  be  so  little  known,  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  they  should  be  classed  with  the 
Mabommedans  or  Christians.  The  crusades 
were  called  to  mind ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that 
a  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  natives,  could  be  no 
other  than  the  offsprine  of  the  crusaders.  This 
conceit  was  loo  favorable  to  l-'aker-«l-din  for  him 
to  endeavour  to  disprove  it ;  he  was  artful 
enough,  on  the  conlrarj-,  to  pretend  he  was 
related  to  the  house  of  Lorraine;  and  tlie  mis- 
sionaries and  merchants,  who  promised  them- 
selvfc  a  new  opening  for  conversion  and 
commerce,  encouraged  his  pretensions.  When 
an  opinion  is  in  vogue,  every  one  discovers  new 
proofs  of  its  certainty.  The  learned  in  etymology, 
struck  will)  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  insist- 
ed that  Druses  apd  Dreux  must  be  the  same 
word;  and  on  thi.<  foundation  formed  the  system 
of  a  ptelendcd  colony  of  French  crusaders,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  a  count  dc  Dreux,  had 
formed  a  settlement  in  Lebanon.  This  hypothe- 
sis, however,  was  completely  overthrown  by  the 
remark,  that  the  name  of  the  Druses  is  to  be 
found  in  the  itinerary  of  Benjamin  Tudela,  who 
travelled  before  the  lime  of  the  crusades.  Indeed 
the  futility  of  it  ought  to  hav6  been  sufficiently 
apparent  at  first,  from  the  single  consideration, 
that  had  they  been  descended  from  any  nation 
of  the  Franks,  they  must  have  retained  at  least 
the  traces  of  some  European  language ;  for  a 
jieople,  retired  into  a  separate  district,  and  living 
distinct  from  the  luitives  of  the  countiy,  do  not 
lose  tlieir  language.  Thut  of  the  Druses,  how- 
ever, is  almost  a  pure  Arabic.  After  a  stay  of 
nine  years  in  Italy,  Faker-el-din  returned  to 
resume  the  government  of  his  country.  During 
his  absence,  his  son  Ali  had  repulsed  the  Turks, 
appeased  discontents,  and  maintained  affairs  in 
good  order.  Nothing  remained  for  the  emir,  but 
to  employ  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  in 
peiierting  the  intenial  administration  of  govern* 


mcnl,  and  promoting  tHe  welbivsf  ib 
but,  instead  of  the  useful  arts,  be 
self  to  the  frivolous  and  the  etpeasit^l 
he  had  imbibed  a  passion  in  Inlv, 
numerous  villas;  constructed  llatlis, 
gardens;    he   even    presumed, 
they  are  prohibited   hy  the  Kons, 
respect  to  the  prejudices  of  ha 
ploy  the  ornaments  of  paintiog  uai 
The  consequences  of  this  were,  the  D 
paid  the  same  tribute  as  in  time  of  ««,' 
dissatisfied.     The  Yamani    fiictioo 
into  revolt,  the  people  murmured  at  tkt 
ses  of  the  prince,  and  the  luxury  U  ~ 
renewed    tlie  jealousy   of  the    pachit. 
attempted    to   levy    greater   tribute: 
again  commenced,  and  Faker-el-du 
forces  of  the  pachas ;  who  look 
tiiis  resistance,  to  render  him  nupeeMt 
sultan  himself.     Amurath  III.  inccB 
of  his  subjects'  should  dare  to  enter 
petition  with  him,  resolved  on  hii 
and  the  pacha  of  Damascus  recnvel 
march,  with  all  his  forces,  igvatt.  ~ 
usual   residence  of  Faker-eUdia ; 
galleys  invested  it  by  sea,  aod  cut 
munication.     The  emir,  who 
good   fortune  and  succours  from'  Ital)^ 
mined  at  first  to  btav6  the  storm.    Hs 
who  commanded  at  Safad,  brately  oi 
progress  of  the  Turkish  array,  luKwi 
the  great  disparity  of  his  forces ;  b&t 
engagements,  in  which  he   had  the  a 
being  slain  in  a  third  attack,  the  &ee  rf 
was  greatly  changed,   and  every  timf 
rum.     Faker-el-din  terrified  at  the  Im 
troops,  afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  ho, 
feebied  by  age  and  luxury,  lost  his 
sent  his  second  son   to  solicit  a  peMt 
Turkish  admiral,  whom  he  attempted  It 
by  presents;  but  the  admiral, detauuac' 
presents  and  envoy,  declared  he  wooMI 
prince  himself.     Faker-el-din,  ini 
flight,   and   was    pursued    by   the  T 
masters  of  the  country.     He  took 
steep  eminence  of  Niha,  where  tliey 
him  ineffectually   for  a   whole  year, 
left  him  at  liberty  :  but  xhortly  iAir, 
panions   of  his   adversity,  weaned 
sufTeringi,  betrayed  and  delivend  Ua 
Turks.  He  was  carried  to  Con: 
Amurath,  pleased  to  behold  at  bts  fell 
so   celebrated,    at    first    Inritnl  hiia 
benevolence   which    ■  Ifce 

superiority;  but  aftri'  -d  10 

gaiions  of  his  courtin  "i«f 

fits  of  passion,  order 

Af^er  the  death  of  takvi-ei-mn,  it 
still  continued  in  poisession  of  lb< 
as  vassals  of  the  Turks.     But  Am 
in  the  male  line  at  the  begiDninf  af 
teenth  century,  the  authority  dfol' 
election  of  the  sheiks,  on  l)>«  licu"  d 
Shiliab,  in  which  it  still  conuuut. 
emir  of  that  house  who  merits  ni>Uo  » 
who  reigned  from   1T40  to  IT59, 
losses  of  the  Druses,  and  rtdorcd  i>*^ 
consequence  which  tliey  had  loit  b|***?  i 
of  Faker-el-din.    Towinb  ihe  arf  rf»" 
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175V  ^*  •"'  ■  "   winrie'l  witli  the  carei  of 

I,  Ui*  aulliiinly,  to  live  in 

rt'  .    I'ter  llie   nnnn;r  of  die 

bill  itic  iruoliloi  tliil  sii-cewleJ  ui;c4- 

him  once  mors  to  re^umij  ilie  rein*  of 

I,  which  lie  held  lill  l'if<\  wiien  ha 

i»fr*illy  rejtrvtce  1.     lie  left  tliree  simi, 

:  the  eliiesl  of  whom  oti^lil  to  have  »uc- 

him:  but,  beine  only  eleven  yeari  of  ai^, 

rity  devnlve<l  on  his  uncle  Mansoiir, 

My  to  a  law  very  general  in  Asia,  that  the 

shall  lie  governed  by  a  sovereign  who 

i»eJ  at  the  yeara  of  maturily.  The  yoiing 

was  but  liille  fitted  to  maintain  his  yire- 

i;  but  a  Maronile,  nanied  Sad-el-Koiiri, 

n  Melhem  had  eiitrusie<l  his  educ^ilion, 

is   upon   himself.     Aspirini;  to  tee  his 

powerful  prince,  that  he  might  himself 

a  powerful  vi/itjr,  he  made  every  exer- 

advsnre  his  fortune,     lie    first   retired 

■i  '    !>iil,  in  the  Kcsraounn,  where 

ii  |ios«essetl  larpe  dominions,  and 

ItUcrt'xA  to  ronediate  the  Maranites,  by 

iag  every  opportunity  to  serve  bolli  indi- 

mm)  the  nation.     The  grctt  revenues  of 

111,  und  tlie  moderatinn  of  his  expendi- 

Iply  furnisheil  him  wicli  the  means.   The 

I   the   K>-<n)ouan   was  dividetl    between 

theik*,  with  whom   the  I'orte  was   not 

kit  ■atiilicl.     Sad  treated  for  the  whole 

!  paclia  of  Tripoli,  and  i;ol  himK-lf  ap- 

■ole  receiver.    The   Mmoualis  of  the 

rHalh^  harj  for  some  years  before  made 
■nciiis  on    l>el)anon,   and    the 
ti:  10  lie  alarmed  al  the  near  ap- 

i  L.vte  intolerant  Mahommedans.     Sad 
i  of  the  pacha  of  Damascus  a  permis- 
malie  w»r  upon   them;   and   in  176.1 
out  of  the  country.     The  Druses 
time  divided  into  two  factions;  Sad 
lerrst  with  those  who  opposed  Maii- 
Tflly  prepared  the  plot  which  was 
the  nqihew,  by  the  ruin  of  the  uncle, 
(leriuil  the  .\r4b  Daher,  who  had  tnjde 
matter  of  Galilee,  and   Hve<l  his  rest- 
;■!  Acre,   disquieted    the    I'orlc   by   his 
■d  pretensions :  to  oppose  him,  the 
ju»t  iinileil  the  pacbafics  of  Duninv 
Ic,  and  Tripoli,  in  tlie  hands  of  Dsmon 
children ;  and  it  was  evident  that  an 
'■a  not  very  remote.      Manwiur,  who 
Turks  too  much  to  resist  tlieni,  ina>le 


lo  ptir«ue  measures  direcUy  opposite. 

orte-l  the  Turks  atjamst  the  faction  of 

ar,  and   mancruvrrd   with  no  much  ad- 

_i  lo  depov  that  emir  in  1770,  and  place 

K  III  his  govenirornt.     In    I7TI    All   livy 

pi  war,  and  attacked  Dam.itcus.     Vouwf, 

"•■  lurks,  took  part  in  the  quarrel, 

K  .  abU'  lo  draw  the  Druses  from 

!>\ii)Hiii»,  10  enlcf  inio  the  army  of  the 

us.     llnides   tlieir  natufal   icpUkiiunce, 

limci,  to  moke  uai  oul  uf  ilu'ir  country, 

Tc  on  this  occasion  loo  muth  divided  at 

quit  their  babilations,  and  thry  had 

to  congratulate  thrtMclve*  oo  ibe  rvent. 


The  battle  of  Damascus  ensued  ;  and  the  Turks 
were  completely  routed.  Tlic  pacha  of  Said« 
escaping  from  this  defeat,  aii<l  not  thinking  him- 
sflf  safe  in  that  town,  soiiicht  an  asylum  even  in 
the  houtc  of  Vou'«f.  The  moment  wa»  uii- 
fivorable:  b'it  the  face  of  affairs  soon  changed 
by  the  liight  of  Mohammed  Bey.  The  emir, 
concluding  that  All  Bey  was  livul,  and  nut 
iina:j;inin{;  tint  Dahet  was  powerful  enoii'^h 
sin/ly  to  maintain  the  quarrel,  ilt.>t.-Ured  np><nly 
a.cainU  him,  Saidc  was  thrcilcned  with  it 
sie:;c,  and  he  detached  150<)  men  of  his  faction 
to  Its  defence;  while  himself  in  peraon,  prevail- 
ing on  the  Dnises  and  Maroiiitr's  to  follow 
hiiu,  ni.ide  an  incursion  willi  2.'i,OflO  peasants 
into  the  valley  of  Uekoa;  and  in  the  aliscm-e 
of  the  Moloualis,  who  had  join>>d  the  arniv 
of  Duller,  laiil  the  whole  country  waste  with 
lire  and  sword  from  Balbec  to  Tyre.  Whih- 
the  Druses,  proud  of  this  exploit,  were  march- 
ini;  in  disorder  towards  the  latter  city,  SOO 
Alotoiialm,  infonnei]  ol  what  had  happened,  Hew 
from  Acre  inllamed  with  ncjc  and  despair,  and 
fell  with  such  im|>etuosily  on  their  army  as  to 
give  ihcin  a  i;oinplete  ovurlhniw.  Such  was  the 
surpri<>e  and  contusion  of  the  Druses,  tlial,  iina- 
Kining  themselves  attacked  by  Daher  himself  and 
betrayed  by  tlicir  iiimpanimi*,  thi'y  Inmed  their 
swoiils  on  each  oiher  as  they  fled.  The  steep 
declivities  of  Djezin,  and  the  pine  woods  which 
were  in  the  route  of  the  fugitives,  were  strewed 
with  dead,  few  of  whom  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  Motoualis.  The  einir  Youscf,  ashametl 
of  tins  deficit,  escaped  to  Dair  el  Karner,  and 
shortly  alter  atieinpled  to  take  revenge  ;  hut,  Iwiti^ 
again  defeated  iii  the  pbin  between  Saide  and 
Sour  (Tyre),  lie  was  contl rained  lo  rcsijin  to  his 
uncle  Manicur  t!ii!  rnr.',  whicii,  among  the 
Druses,  is  the  syiuliol  of  command.  In  1773  he 
was  restored  by  a  new  revolution  ;  but  he  could 
not  support  his  pow<?r  but  al  the  e%[iense  of  a 
civil  war.  In  order,  i'..,.  r..r  i.i  i.u  >.i,i  flMtnin 
from  falling  intotl.'  -i, 

he  reqneste<I  the  a^  !,■- 

inaiideil  of  the  pacha  oi  Dnmas'iw  a  nun  of 
sufficient  aViilities  to  defend  that  city.  The  choice 
fell  oil  Ahmad,  an  adventurrr,  who,  from  hi* 
subsequent  fortune,  ineriN  parii.ular  notice. 
This  man  w;u  a  native  of  Bosnia,  anil  spoke  the 
Sclavonian  as  his  mother  lon;iiv.  It  is  md, 
tliat  llyintf  from  his  country  at  the  a^  of  lixliru, 
to  cv:a|>e  the  consequences  of  an  altempt  lo  no 
'  '    '  '-r  in  law,  he  re|>airi.-<l  lo  1,'onst.inti- 

.  deslituti.-  of  the  niiuns  of  procurini; 

hi>  sold  liims<rir  lo  the  tiave-mer. 

chants  to  be  cunvcyi:d  lo  l',;:ypt;  and,  on  his 
arrival  al  Cairo,  was  purdi  i>  d  lir  .Mi  It'  v.  who 
placed  him  amuiik;  his  M  n 

Dot  lunc  in  disiinguiihiii.;  •' 

and  addrt.'sj. — Ills  )>au>iu  «:iii|ilii^v<l  liiiu  on 
levrral  occatioiis  in  dan^roiis  'omps  d"  mam, 
luch  as  the  assa»inatiou  of  sui  ft 

0*  he  sus!>ecled  ;  of  which  r<' 
•I-        ■  '  '■"        ■ 


oommandod  Ahfn»d  Pjcnor  to  cut  olT  bu  hcaU 
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EiOier  from  humanity  or  some  secret  friOTnlsliip 
foe  the  devoted  riclim,  Djeiiar  hesitated,  and 
even  remonstrated  aipiiiist  the  ord«r.  Bui  learn- 
ing the  next  dav  that  Mohammed  Bcv  liad  exe- 
cuted the  commission,  and  that  Ali  had  spoken 
of  him  not  very  favorably,  he  thought  him*elf  a 
lost  man,  and,  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Snleh,  e^ciiped 
unobserved,  and  reached  Constantinople.  He 
there  solicited  employments  suited  to  his  former 
rank;  but  meeting,  as  is  usual  in  capitals,  with 
a  5reat  number  of  rivals,  he  pursued  another  plan, 
and  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Syria  asa  private 
soldier.  Chance  conducted  him  among  the 
Druses,  where,  beinu  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
house  of  the  kiaya  of  the  emir  Yousef,  he  repaired 
to  Damascus  and  obtained  the  title  of  Agn,  with 
the  command  of  live  pair  of  colors,  that  is  to  say 
of  6ny  men.  He  was  thus  situated  when  fortune 
destined  him  to  the  government  of  Bairoul. 
Djezzar  was  no  sooner  establisked  there,  than  he 
took  possession  of  it  for  the  Turks.  Yousef  was 
confounded  at  this  proceeding.  He  demanded 
justice  at  Damascus  ;  hut  tindin;;  his  complaints 
treated  with  contempt,  entered  into  a  treaty  willi 
Dalier,  and  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  him  at  R^ifaen,  near  Sour.  No 
srioner  was  Dahcr  united  with  the  Druses,  than 
he  laid  siege  to  Bairout  by  land,  whilst  two  Rus- 
sian frigates,  whose  service  was  purchassd  by 
IXX)  purses,  cannonaded  it  by  sea.  Djeziar  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  force,  and,  after  a  vigo- 
rous resistance,  gave  up  the  city  and  surrendered 
himself  prisoner.  Sheik  Daher,  charmed  with 
his  courage,  and  flattered  with  the  preference  he 
had  given  him  in  the  surrender,  conducted  him 
to  Acre,  and  showed  him  every  mark  of  kind- 
ness. He  even  ventured  to  trust  him  witli  a 
small  expedition  into  Palestine;  but  Djeizar,  on 
approaching  Jerusalem,  went  over  to  the  Turks, 
and  relumed  to  Damascus.  The  war  of  Moham- 
med Bey  breaking  out,  Djeizar  offered  his  ser- 
vice to  the  captain  Pacha,  and  gained  his  confi- 
dence. He  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
Acre;  and  thai  admiral,  having  destroyed  Daher, 
and  finding  no  person  more  proper  than  Djezzar 
to  accomplish  the  designs  of  the  Porte  in  that 
country,  named  him  pacha  of  Saide.  Being  now, 
in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  superior  lord 
to  the  emir  Yousef,  Djezzar  was  mindful  of  his 
past  injuries,  and,  by  a  conduct  truly  Turkish, 
teigaing  alternately  gratitude  and  resentment,  he 
extorted  from  the  emir,  within  the  space  of  live 
years,  4,000,000  of  French  money  (above 
ill  60,000),  a  sum  tlie  more  astonishing  as  the  farm 
of  the  couulry  of  the  Druses  did  not  then  amount 
to  100,000  livres,  £4000.  In  1704  he  made  war 
on  him,  deposed  him,  and  bestowed  the  govern- 
ment on  the  emir  of  the  country  of  Haslieya, 
named  Ismael.  Yousef,  having  once  more  pur- 
chased his  favor,  returned,  towaids  the  cod  of  the 
same  yi'ar,  to  Dair-el-Kaiiiar,  and  even  courted 
his  confidence  so  lar  as  to  wait  on  him  at  Acre, 
from  whence  nobody  expected  him  to  return; 
but  Djezzar  was  too  wise  to  shed  blood  while 
there  were  any  hopes  of  obtaining  mon  y :  he 
released  the  prince,  and  sent  him  back  with  every 
mad  of  friendship.  The  present  emir  bashir  is 
a  descendant  of  Yousef  He  pays  130  purses 
aoiiuiUy  to  the  paclia  of  Tripoli,  and  400  to  the 


pacha  of  Saide  ;  an-t    •.•■'t<—»,  HJOmsi 
in  tlic  way  of  exlrj  ■■,aaMi,i»t 

£20,7.^0  altogetlier.  Hm  la  ( 

annually,  the  friendship  ot  tlw  padMl 
Acre.     This  revenue  is  derived  in 
country  situated  between  Bilad  AccK,tel 
decliv-ty  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  Ihc  ii 
neighbourliood  of  Akri.  Tlie  intend  nn 
of  the  Druses  have  continued  froo  iIk  i 
of  the  last  century  :  in  1799  or  18001 
chiefs  of  one  faction  were  put  to 
palace  of  the  emir :   and  the  dkmI  | 
m  the  country  in  1RI3,  was,  i 
hardt,  Rl-sheikh  Beshir.of  the  Jo 
has  a  clear  income   of  about 
while  that  of  tlie  eiuir,  hts  noooul  i 
not  above  £u),Ot»0. 

Neither   the   chief  nor  the  iniividat  i 
maintain  troops ;  they  hare  only  | 
to  the  domestic  service  of  lliiflT 
few  black  slaves.     \Vhen  tlie  nalim  I 
every  man,  whether  sheik  w 
bear  arms,  is  called  upon  to  marck. 
with  him  a  bag  of  flour,  a  musket,  laat 
and  a  small  quantity  of  powder,  sail*  I 
lage,  and  repairs  to  llie  rendezvoui  i 
the  governor.     If  it  be  a  civil  war,  as i 
happens,   the   servants,   tlie  farimn,  mi\ 
friends,  take  up  arms  for  their  pain^l 
chief  of  their  family,  and  repair  to  ha  I 
In  such  cases,  the   parlies  imUied  ' 
seem  on  the  point  nt  prooeedini;  to  | 
tremities ;  but  they  seldom  have  ra 
of  violence,  or  attempt  (he  deatli  of  i 
mediators  always  interpose,  and  liw  i 
appeased   the  more  readily,  u  eadkj 
obliged  to  provide  his  followen  aitk.f 
and  amniunition.     This  syslem^  t 
happy  effects  in  civil  troubles,  k  i 
great    inconvenience   in  foreign 
ciently  appeared  m  that  of  1784. 
knew  that  the  whole  iirmy  lived  at 
of  the  emir  Yousef,  aimed  at  i 
and    the    Druses,  who   were  not  ' 
being  fed  for  doing  noilnog,  praU 
rations ;  but  the  emir,  wearied  wttk  | 
eluded  a  treaty,  the  terras  of  whicHl 
little  rigorous  for  himself,  and  i 
whole  nation.    '  The  cereiooaies  to  ^ 
been  a  witness  on  these  occasiam.*! 
ney,  *  bear  a  sinking  r«sembUM«lod 
of  ancient  lime;.    When  the  enur  udl 
had  determined  on  war  at  D*cr«UK 
in  the  evening  uceiid«d  tbt 
mountain,  and  there  began  to  eij  < 
voice:  '  To  war,  to  war;  take  yowl 
your  pistols :  noble  slieilu,  moiml  f* 
arm  yourselves  with  thi-  lance  ami  Bt>(«'> 
▼ous  to-morrow  at    l>uer-rUKaiDar- 
God  I  zeal  of  combats  I '     Tlus  I 
from   the   neighbouring   vilii;;ea, 
there ;  and,  as  tlie  » '  "t  is  I 

a  chain  of  lofty  moui  ictfl 

proclamation  passed  in  a  !•»  Im 
tiers.     These  voices,  from  tha 
night,  the  long  resounding  «Oho(t 
of  the  subject,  had  soniethiaf  avW  • 
in  their  effect.    TbiM  days  aAtf,  I  ~ 
men  rendezvoused  al  Daer^l-Kx 
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light  have  been  immodiatcly  cotnmencetl. 
iljr  imiig<ne  tltat  trcK>|>>i  uf  this  kind 
hie  our  Eurtijieaii  soldiers;  they 
UDirorni5,<li>ci|>line.  nor  oitler.  They 
iWil  of  peasants  with  sliurl  cnals,  nuked 
iisskelt  ID  their  hands ;  differing  from 
id  Mamehikes  in  that  they  are  all 
leiks  and  emirs  alone  ha»c  horses, 
of  little  use  from  the  rugged  nature  of 
itry.     War  there  can  only  he  a  war  of 
The  Druses  never  risk  themselves  m  the 
■nd  with  reason ;  for  they  would  be  unable 
the  shock  of  cavalry,  having  no  bayonets 
muskets.     Their  whole  art  consists  in 
mcks.  creeping  among  the  hushes  and 
of  stone ;  from  whence  their  fire  is  the 
ingerous,  as  they  are  covered,  fire  at  their 
id,  by  hunting  and   mUitary  sports,  have 
the  habit  of  hitting  a  mark  with  great 
Ijr.     They  are  accustomed  to  sudden  in- 
attacks   hy  night,  ambuscades,  and   all 
coups  de  main  whicit  requite  to  fitll  sud 
IO(  and  come  to  close  fight  with  the  enemy. 
t  in  improring  their  success,  easily  dispi- 
ud   prompt   to   resume   their   courage ; 
even  (0  temerity,  and  sometimes  ferocious, 
ptaeti  above  all  two  qualities  esscDtJal  to 
IBellency  of  any  troops ;  they  strictly  obey 
■den, and  ate  endowed  with  a  temperance 
|0r  of  health,  ai  ttiis  day  unknown  to  most 
id  nations.    In  the  campaign  of  1784  tliey 
three   months  in  the  open  air  without 
ir  any  oilier  covenng  than  a  sheep-skin ; 
fc  were  not  more  deaths  or  maladies  titan 
'  hud   remained  in   their   houses.     Their 
DOS  consisted,  as  at  other  times,  of  suiall 
baked  on  llie  ashes  or  on  a  brick,  raw 
chevie,  olives,  fruits,  and   a   little  wine. 
lie  of  the  chiefs  was  almost  as  frugal ;  and 
affirm,  that  lliey  subsisted  100  days,  on 
tame  numberof  Rnxlishmenor  Krench- 
Id  not  have  lived  ten.    They  have  no 
ge  of  the  science   of  fortification,  the 
It  of  artillery  or  encampments,  nor, 
,  any  thing  which  constitutes  the  art  of 
But  had  they  among  them  a  few  persons 
in  militxry  science,  they   would   readily 
its  piinciples,  and  liecome  a  formidable 
.  1  nil  would  be  the  more  easily  effected, 
mulbfrry  plantations  and  vineyards  do 
py  t}>cm  all  the  year,  and  thev  could  af- 
:h  time  fnr  roditarv  exercises. 
Dni»es  are  coiuiilercd,   throughout  the 
W  iMlleii,  enterpnting,  hardy,  and  brave 
l.tMMite.     Ut.ly  500  uf  them  have  been 
'  cnt*r  Inmiuicu*  m  u|>en  day,  and  spread 
them  terror  and  carnage.    No  people  are 
than  they,  with  respect  lo  the  point  of 
t    any  olTence  of  thai  kind,  or  open  insult, 
kntlr  punished  by  blows  of  the  kandjur  or 
■■kct ;  while,  among  Ihv  inhabitants  of  the 
it  only  excites  injurious   retorts.     This 
^  haa  occasioned  in   llieir  nianoen  and 
■  reterve,  or,  if  you  will,  a  politeness, 
r  is  astonished  to  discover  among  pea- 
It  is  carried  even  to  dissimulalinu  and 
ti,  Cfpccially  among  the  chief>,  whose 
iiUanMt  deiMnd  greater  attrutious.   Cir- 
ii  aomHiy  to  all,  says  M.  V'ulury, 


from  the  formidable  consequences  of  tlial  retalia- 
tion of  which  1  have  s|Hiken.  Tlicse  custom; 
may  apprar  barbarous  to  us ;  but  they  huvu 
tlie  merit  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  regukr 
justice,  which  is  necessarily  tedious  and  uncer- 
tain in  these  disorderly  and  almost  anarchical 
coverninent"..  The  Unises  have  another  point  of 
honor,  thai  of  hoipitalily.  Whoever  presents  him- 
self at  their  door,  in  the  quality  of  a  suppliant  or 
passenger,  is  sure  of  being  entertained  and  lodged 
in  tlie  most  generous  and  unaffected  manner.  M. 
V'olney  often  saw  the  lowest  peasants  give  the  last 
morsel  of  bread  they  had  in  their  houses,  to  tlie 
hungry  ttaveller ;  and  when  it  was  observed  to 
them  that  they  wanted  prudence,  their  answer 
was,  '  God  is  liberal  and  great,  and  all  men  are 
brethren.'  There  are,  therefore,  no  inns  in  their 
country  any  more  than  in  tlie  rest  of  Turkey. 
Wieii  they  have  once  contracted  with  their  guest 
the  sacred  engagement  of  bread  and  salt,  no  sub- 
sequent event  can  make  them  vioLite  iL  \'arious 
instances  of  this  are  related,  which  do  honor  lu 
their  character.  A  few  years  ago,  an  aga  of  the 
janissaries  having  been  engaged  in  a  reliullion, 
fled  from  Damascus  and  retired  among  ih* 
Druses.  The  pacha  was  informed  of  this,  and 
demanded  him  uf  the  emir,  threatenin;^  to  nnku 
war  on  him  in  case  of  refusal.  The  emir  de- 
manded him  of  the  sheik  Talhoiik,  who  hail  re- 
ceived him  ;  but  the  indignant  sheik  re^lie  I, 
'  When  have  you  known  the  Druses  deliver  up 
their  guests!  Tell  the  emir,  that  as  hing  us 
Talhouk  shall  preserve  his  beard,  not  a  hair  of 
the  head  of  his  suppliant  shall  fall  1'  The  eiiiir 
threatened  him  with  force;  Talhouk  arroed  hi« 
family.  The  emir,  dreading  a  revolt,  adopted  a 
method  practised  as  juridical  in  that  couulry. 
He  declared  to  the  sheik,  that  lie  wouUl  cut 
down  fifty  mulberry-trees  a-day  until  he  sliouhl 
give  up  the  agn.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  a 
thousand,  and  Talhouk  still  remained  inflexililc. 
At  length  the  other  sheiks,  enr^cd,  took  up  the 
quarrel  ;  and  the  commotion  was  about  to  be- 
come general,  when  the  aga  reproaching  himself 
with  being  the  cau»e  of  so  much  mischief,  m.ide 
his  escape  without  the  knowledge  even  of  Tal- 
houk. The  Druses  have  also  the  prejudices  of 
tbc  liedouins  res|>ecling  birth ;  like  Uiem,  Ihey 
pay  great  tespect  to  tite  antiquity  of  families  ; 
out  this  produces  no  essentisd  inconveniences. 
The  nobility  of  the  emirs  and  sheiks  does  not 
exempt  thcin  from  paying  tribute  in  proportion 
to  tlieir  revenues.  It  confers  on  them  no  prtio- 
gatives,  eitlicr  in  the  attainment  of  landed  pro- 
perty or  pulilic  euiploymentt.  Kvery  man,  after 
paying  his  roiri  and  his  rent,  is  master  of  his 
property.  In  short,  by  a  jiarlicular  prvilrge, 
the  Druses  pay  no  fino  for  their  succession  :  nor 
does  tlie  einir,  like  the  sultan,  arrogate  to  him- 
self origiujl  and  univeml  projierty  :  ihcnt  exuls 
nevertheless,  lu  tlie  law  of  inheritance,  an  im- 

Prrfeclion  which  produces  disagreeable  elTerlf. 
ithcrs  have,  as  in  the  llonuui  law,  the  power 
of  preferring  such  of  tlicir  children  as  Ihey  think 
proper :  hence  it  ban  happened  in  several  fami- 
lies of  the  sheiks,  tlial  the  whole  property  has 
centereil  in  the  some  pervm,  who  li   '  -''  i 

it  lo  the  purpose  of  inlrigiuiig   m; 

while  his  relations  remaio,  as  they  v. ,,,.-.< 
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it,  'princes  of  olives  and  cheese  ;'  thai  t»  lo  say, 
poor  as  peasants.  In  eonse<\(icnct.'  of  their 
prejudices,  tlie  Druses  do  nol  choose  to  make 
alliaoces  out  of  their  own  families.  They  in- 
variably prefer  their  relation,  though  poor,  to  a. 
rich  stranger;  and  poor  peasants  have  been 
known  to  refuse  their  daughters  to  merchants 
of  Saide  and  Dairoul,  who  possessed  from 
12,000  to  15,000  piastres.  They  observe  also, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  directed  that  a  brother  should  espouse  his 
brother's  widow ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
them,  for  they  retain  that  as  well  as  scverdi 
other  customs  of  tliat  ancient  people,  in  common 
with  other  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  all  (he  Arab 
tribes.  In  short,  the  proper  and  distinctive 
character  of  tlie  Druses,  is  a  sort  of  republican 
spirit,  which  gives  tliem  more  enerRy  than 
any  other  subjects  of  the  Turkish  eovemmeol, 
and  an  indifference  for  religion,  which  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  ical  of  iheMahommcdans 
and  Christians.  They  are  further  said  to  be  re> 
markably  domestic  and  intelligent.  In  the 
evening  they  sometimes  assemble  in  the  court, 
the  area,  or  house  of  the  chief  of  tlie  village  or 
family.  There,  seated  in  a  citcle,  with  lei<s 
crossed,  pipes  in  their  months,  and  poniards  at 
their  belts,  they  discourse  of  ilieiv  various  labors, 
the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  their  harvests,  peace  or 
war,  the  conduct  of  the  emir,  or  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  ;  they  relate  past  transactions,  discuss 
present  interests,  and  form  conjectures  on  the 
future.  Their  children,  tired  with  play,  come 
frequently  to  listen ;  and  a  stranger  is  surprised 
to  hear  them,  at  ten  or  twelves  years  old,  re- 
counting, with  a  serious  air,  why  Djeizar  de- 
clared war  against  the  emir  Yousef,  how  many 
purees  it  cost  that  prince,  what  augmenta- 
tion there  will  be  of  the  miri,  how  many  mus- 
kets there  were  in  the  camp,  and  who  had  the 
best  mare.  This  is  their  only  education.  They 
are  iieitlier  taught  to  read  the  psalms,  as  among 
the  Maronites,  nor  the  koran  like  the  Maliomme- 
dans  1  hardly  do  the  sheiks  know  how  to  write 
a  letter.  But  if  their  minds  be  destitute  of  use- 
ful or  agreeable  information,  al  least  it  is  not 
pre-occupied  by  false  and  hurtful  ideas;  and, 
without  doubt,  such  natural  ignorance  is  well 
worth  all  our  artificial  fully.  This  advantage 
results  from  it,  that  their  understandings  being 
nearly  on  a  level,  the  inequality  of  conditions  is 
less  perceptible.  For,  in  fact,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive among  the  Druses  that  great  distance, 
which,  in  most  other  societies,  degrades  the  in- 
ferior, without  contributing  to  the  advantages  of 
the  great.  All,  whether  sheiks  or  peasants,  treat 
each  other  with  that  rational  familiarity,  which 
is  equally  remote  from  rudeness  and  servility. 
The  grand  emir  himself  is  not  a  different  man 
from  the  rest :  he  is  a  good  country  gentleman, 
who  does  not  disdain  admitting  to  his  table  the 
meanest  farmer.  In  a  word,  their  manners  are 
those  of  ancient  limes,  and  of  that  rustic  life 
which  marks  the  origin  of  every  nation  ;  and 
prove  that  the  people  among  whom  ihey  are 
still  found  are  yet  onlv  in  the  infancy  of  tlie 
•ocial  slate.'     Valnry't  VravtU. 

Tlie  opinions  of  Mohammed  ben  Ismael  may 
l>*  regarded  as  the  substance  of  the  religion  of 
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the  Druses.    They  nmctiae 
nor   pmyers,    nor   fatting; 
festivals  nor  prohibitiijnt. 
pork,  and  allow  m  ir--'  ■  — 
sisters,  though  nol  I 
From'  this  we   may      .. 

have  projierly  no  nrlision  ;      

must  be  excepted,  whose   relijnom  i 
very  peculiar.     Those  who  conpawl 
rest  of  the  nation  what  the  imtnloli 
profane;    they   assume   the   nimt 
which  means  spiritualists,  and  I 
vulgar  the  epithet  of  Djahel  or   _  . 
have  various  degrees  of  initiation,  1 
orders  of  which   require   celibacy, 
distinguished  by  the  white  luttMaAn  i 
wear,  as  a  symbol  of  their  purity;  naMf 
are  they  of  this  supposed  purity,  tbitAi 
themselves  sullied   by  even  louchiii|  t  j 
person.     If  such  eat  out  of  their  phuc,* 
out  of  their  cup,  they  break  thets;  all 
the  custom,  so  general  in  this  coantrj,  4\ 
vases  with  a  sort  of  cock,  which  m 
out  of  without  touching  them  with  I 
their  practices  are  enveloped  in  my 
oratories  always  stand  alone,  ami  aitt 
situated  on  eminences  :  io  ihese  lh(y  I 
secret  assemblies,  to  which  women  u«  i 
It  is  pretended  they  perform 
in  presence  of  a  small  statue  rden 
or  calf;  whence  some  have  attemp 
that  tliey  ate  descended    from  the  I 
But,  besides,  that  the  fact  is  not  nfOi 
the  worship  of  the  ox   may  be 
other  sources.     They  hare  ooe  or  I 
which  they  conceal  with  the  |rreUMl( 
c'hance  has  deceived   their  jealousy; 
civil  war,  which  happened   about 
years  ago,  the  emir  Voiisef,  who  ■  I 
ignorant,  found  one  among  the  ptnap  I 
their  oratories.     M.  Xolney  was  aanftf ' 
sons  who  had   read   it,  tlutl  it  cootiir 
mystic  jargon,  the  obsciiri'-  "•■  -'■■■' 
renders   it  valuable  to   ■' 
Ellah  is  there  spoken  oi, 
God   incarnate  io  the  person  of  ihrl 
likewise  treats  of   another  life,  of  t1 
punishment,  and  a   place  of  ' 
the  Okkals  shall  of  course  tien< 
Several  degrees  of  perfection  are  ; 
which  they  arrive  by  successive  trials, 
respects  these  sectaries  h-tve  all  ih*  o 
all  the  fears  of  superstition  ;   th«yi 
municativc,  because  tliey  are 

Crobahle  that,  were  they  pow« 
e  promulgators  and  intolerant. 
Druses,  strajigers  to  this  ipint,  sti 
difl'erent  about  religious  matien.    * 
lians,  who  live  in   their  coatXry, 
several  of  them  believe  in  the  iMCr 
that  others  worship  the  sun,  mooii,! 
which  is  possible ;  for,  as  annoiig  d»i 
every  one,   left  to   his  own  fina,  ' 
opinion  that  pleases  him  most ;  taiit 
are  those  which  present  themselvniM 
to   unenlightened    minds.      Wbn 
Turks,  they  affect  lb.  M 

frequent  the  mosqii> 
and  prjycrs.     Ami ,nri»  ' 
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diei.i  ti.  dnircli,  mil,  lilic  tlicm,  m.tl(0 
oly  water.     Many  of  tlieni,  ini[)orluiiecl 
Bimonaries,  suffer  tlicmselvcs  lo  be  bap- 
ind   if    solicited  by    llie  Turks,   receive 
ision,   and  conclude   by  dying   neiiher 
IBS  Dor  Mahofumcdans. 
Kurckhardt  cODlirms  this  general  picture 
ber  travellers.     Though  a  sect  of  the  Ma- 
ins, they  minule  so  much  of  the  teoeu 
iter  and  the  eastern  Christian  heretics 
ir  religion,  that  it  belongs  as  a  whole  to 
re»  only      Nichuhr  has  printed  a  caie- 
'  their  faith,  which  ii  principally  remark- 
its  afTectcil  tnysleriousiiess  on  the  one 
id   its  positive   injunction   to  curse   its 
author    (3    great   poei)  on    the   other, 
tliey.'  s-i)S   tliC'ir    pr.triarch    Ilamzah, 
ire  been   put  in  possession  of  tlie   Faith 
relivpon    of    Mahomet,    the    ion   of 
I ;  may  the  citrM;  of  our  Lord  be  upon 

are  a  branch,  it  i>  clear,  of  the  sect  Is- 
Enqiiiries,'  says  Burckhardi,  '  have 
D  made  concemini;  the  religious  duc- 
this  sect,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Aii- 
•nd  Druses.  Not  only  Euroiiean  tra- 
anU  ICuropcans  resident  in  Syria,  but 
itive*  of  influence,  hare  endeavouretl  to 
the  my^leries  of  these  idolaters,  without 
and  «everal  causes  combine  to  make  it 
,  thai  iheir  doctrines  will  long  rem.-iin 
n.  Tlie  principal  reason  is,  thai  few 
als  anion;;  them  become  uajuaioted  wiili 
iiii|Hirtunt  and  secret  tenets  of  tlicir 
gc-neralily  contenting  themselves  with 
rvaoce  of  some  exterior  pnictices,  while 
Icm  are  (MfssesM-d  by  the  select  few.     It 

I  asked,  perhaps,  whether  Ihcir  religious 
•rould  not  unveil  the  mystery  '.  It  is  true 
',  the  dilferenl  sects  possess  books,  which 

paid  as  sacred,  but  they  are  intelligible 
t)ie  initialed.  A  sacred  book  of  llie  An- 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  chief  of  the  (iiiiiy 
ft£  pacha,  who  plundered  the  caslle.<  uf 
■  is  1U08;  It  came  anerwanU  into  the 
■a  of  niy  friend  Selym  of  Itainali  who 
ftilinl  It  as  a  present  lo  me;  but  be  k.is 
rd  upon  to  part  with  it  lo  a  tnivelliii'.; 
bn,  and  the  bonk  11  now  in  the  |Xl'>^(«^SlllU 
RouiMTjii,  the  French  Consul  at  Aleppo, 

II  had  it  Iransbiteij  into  French,  and  intiins 
lluh  It,  but  it  will  pioUibly  throw  lillle 
■pan  the  question.  Another  difficulty 
h>in  the  extreme  caution  of  the  Ismaylys 
Kis  jubjcl ;  whrnever  lliey  arc  obliged  to 
1/  patt  of  tlie  counliy  under  the  Turkish 
rjw.ii   ii..  V  aisiime  ibe  character  of  Miis- 

:•  .<ell  awurv  llial  if  lliey  >boulil 

t-  ;   e   practice  of  any  nte  contrary 

1'oriiKh  religion,  llicir  hypocrisy,  in  af- 
(ullow  the  luttrr,  would  no  longer  be 
1  ihcir  being  oiicc  clearly  known 
which  they  are  only  nutpecled  Ui 
t,  would  expou-  them  to  the  heaviest 
to«,  and  niicht  even  be  followe<l  by  their 
*T     ■  mo.     ('hrt»litin«  iind 

.Mahomet  and  In* 
*-'■■-  »un.i-.ii">  y,ijiiiiJ  them  proteclioiii 
^U«c  t}>c  Turks  ackn<iv«lvd(;e  C'linst  and 


the  prophets ;  but  there  is  no  instance  whateret 
of  pagans  being  tolerated. 

'Tlie  Umaylys,  when  they  go  to  llamah,  pray 
in  tlie  mos(]iie,  which  they  never  do  at  kalaat 
Masiyad.  This  castle  has  been  from  ancient 
limes  their  chief  scat.  One  of  them  asserted 
that  hia  religion  descended  from  Ismayl,  the  son 
of  Abraham,  and  that  the  Ismaylys  had  been 
possessed  of  the  castle  since  the  time  of  Rl  Meiek 
el  Ohaher,  as  acknowledged  by  the  Finnahiis  of 
tlie  I'orte.  A  few  years  since  they  were  driven 
out  of  it  by  the  Anieyry«,  in  consequence  of  a 
most  daring  act  of  treachery.  Tlie  Anzeyrys 
ami  Ismaylys  have  always  tieen  at  enmity  ;  the 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  some  religious  dif- 
ferences.' 

With  respect  more  mnicularly  to  tnc  true 
religion  of  the  Druses,  says  this  intelligent  tra- 
veller, '  none  but  a  lenrncil  Druse  cau  satisfy 
the  enquirer's  curiosity.  What  I  have  already 
said  of  the  Anteyrys  i>  ei|ually  applicable  to  the 
Druses ;  their  religious  opinions  will  remain  for 
ever  a  secret,  unless  revealed  by  a  Druse.  Their 
(customs,  however,  may  be  described :  and,  as 
far  as  they  can  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  the 
veil  may  be  drawn  aside  by  the  researches  of  the 
tnivellcr.  It  seems  to  lie  a  maxim  with  tiiem  to 
adopt  tlie  religious  practices  of  the  country  in 
which  lliey  reside,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of'^the 
siiviige»t.  Hence  they  all  profess  Islamism  in 
Syria  ;  and  even  those  who  have  been  b.iptised,  on 
account  of  their  alliance  with  the  Sheliah  family, 
still  practise  the  exterior  forms  of  the  Mahoin- 
medaii  faith.  There  i>  no  truth  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Druses  go  one  day  to  the  mosque,  and 
the  next  to  the  church.  They  all  profess  Islam- 
ism, and  whenever  they  mix  with  the  Maliom- 
meilans  they  perform  the  rites  prescnbed  by 
their  religion.  In  private,  however,  they  break 
tlie  fast  of  llainadhan,  curse  Mahomet,  indulge 
in  wine,  and  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Koian. 
They  l>car  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  religions 
encept  their  own,  but  more  particularly  to  that 
of  ibe  Franks,  chiefly  in  contcijuence  of  a  'ra- 
dilicn  current  among  them,  that  the  Kuropeant 
will  one  day  oveithrow  their  commonwealth. 
Jills  hatred  has  been  increased  since  the  invasion 
of  the  French ;  and  the  most  unpardonable  insult 
uliith  one  Drtise  can  ofler  to  another,  a  to  say 
til  bun,  '  May  God  put  a  hat  on  you.' 

'  Nothing  is  more  sacred  with  a  Druse  than 
.his  public  reputation  :  he  wdl  overlook  an  insult, 
1'  known  only  to  him  who  has  offered  it;  and 
will  put  up  with  blows,  where  his  interest  it 
coiiceioed,  provideil  nobody  is  a  witness;  but 
till-  sliuihtest  abuse  given  in  public  he  revenges 
•  ilh  tlie  Ricute^t  fury.  Tliis  is  the  most  remark- 
able baliire  of  the  national  character:  in  public 
a  Druse  may  appear  honorable;  but  hi>  is  easily 
tempted  to  a  contrary  beluiviour,  when  he  hat 
reawm  to  think  that  his  conduct  will  remain  uo- 
ditcovercd.  'I1ir  tics  uf  blood  and  friendsliip 
liHve  no  power  aiiioiigut  tliein  ;  the  ton  no  sooner 
attains  the  years  of  matuiity,  than  he  begins  to 
plot  iKHinsi  hi>  father,  i'xamplet  are  not  waiil- 
mi:  III  iheir  asulbng  tite  chastity  of  their  mo- 
liii'i*,  uiid  towards  ibeir  sisters  luch  conduct  is 
to  fre<|uenl,  that  a  falhei  never  alloitt  a  full 
gtoitn  ton  to  lemaiii  aloin:  with  any  of  Ibe  fe- 
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males  of  his  family.  Their  owii  religion  allowi 
them  10  take  tlieir  sisters  in  marriage ;  but  they 
are  restrained  from  indulging  in  this  connexion, 
on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  Mahorame- 
dan  laws.  A  Druse  seldom  has  more  than  one 
wife,  but  he  divorces  her  under  the  slightest 
pretext;  and  it  is  a  custom  among  tliem,  that  if 
a  wife  asks  her  husband's  permission  to  go  out, 
and  he  says  to  her  '  Go ;'  without  adding  '  and 
come  back,'  she  is  thereby  divorced ;  nor  can 
her  husband  recover  her,  even  though  it  should 
be  their  mutual  wish,  till  she  is  married  again 
according  to  the  Turkish  forms,  and  divorced 
from  her  second  husband.  It  is  known  that  the 
Druses,  like  all  Levantines,  are  very  jealous  of 
llieir  wives;  adultery,  however,  is  rarely  punished 
wiih  death  :  if  a  wife  is  detected  in  it,  she  is  di- 
vorced; but  the  husband  is  afraid  to  kill  her 
seducer,  because  his  death  would  be  revenged, 
for  the  Druses  are  inexorable  with  r»jpect  to  the 
law  of  retaliation  of  blood  ;  they  know  too  that 
if  llie  affair  were  to  become  jiublic,  the  governor 
would  ruin  both  parties  by  his  extortions.  I'n- 
nalural  propensities  are  very  common  amongst 
them. 

'The  Akal  are  those  who  are  supposed  to  know 
the  doctrines  of  the  Druse  religion  ;  they  super- 
intend ilivine  worship  in  the  chapels,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  Khaloue,  and  they  instruct  the  chil- 
dren in  a  kind  of  catechism.  They  are  obliged 
to  abstain  from  swearing,  and  all  abusive  lan- 
guage, and  dare  not  wear  any  article  of  gold  or 
silk  in  their  dress.  Many  of  them  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  eat  of  any  food,  nor  to  receive  any 
money,  which  they  suspect  to  have  been  impro- 
perly acquired.  For  this  reason,  wrhenevcr  they 
have  10  receive  considerable  suras  of  money,  they 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  first  exchanged  for  other 
coin.  Tlie  sheik  EI  Nedjem,  who  generally 
accompanies  the  sheik  Beshir,  in  his  visits  to 
the  emir,  never  tastes  food  in  the  palace  of  the 
latter,  nor  even  smokes  a  pipe  there,  always  as- 
serting that  whatever  the  emir  possesses  has 
been  unlawfully  obtained.  Tlicre  are  diffisrent 
degrees  of  Akal,  and  women  are  also  admitted 
into  the  order,  a  privilege  which  many  avail 
themselves  of,  from  parsimony,  as  tliey  arc  thus 
eiempted  from  wearing  the  expensive  head-dress 
and  rich  silks  (ashionable  among  them. 

'  A  father  cannot  entirely  disinherit  his  son  ; 
in  that  case  his  will  would  be  set  aside ;  but  lie 
may  leave  him  a  single  mulberry-tree  for  his, 
portion.  There  is  a  Druse  Kadhi  at  Daer-el 
kamar,  who  judges  according  to  the  Turkish 
laws,  and  the  customs  of  the  Druses ;  his  othce  is 
hereditary  in  a  Druse  family;  but  he  is  held  in 
little  repute,  as  all  causes  of  importance  are 
carried  before  l)ie  ewir  or  the  sheik  Beshir. 

'  The  Druses  do  not  circumcise  their  children ; 
circumcision  is  practised  only  in  the  mountain 
by  those  membprs  of  the  Shehab  family  who 
continue  to  be  Muhommedans. 

'The  best  feature  in  the  Druse  character  is 
that  peculiar  li>w  of  hospitality,  which  forbiJs 
them  ever  to  betray  a  guest.  I  made  particular 
enquiries  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
n'>  coiisiilvrdlinn  of  interest  or  dread  of  power 
will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a  person  who  has 
ouce  |>laced  liinisctf  under  his  protection.     Per- 


sons from  all  parts  of  Syria  are  iniiH  wou^j 
tice  of  taking  refuge  in  the  roountdMUTM 
are  in   perfect   securiiv   r-.,.n  ihr 
enter  upon  the  emir'  >i/<il<likp 

ever  be  tempted  by  1 1  ^cnmtit 

up  a  refugee,  tlie  whole  country  wouUr 
vent  such  a  stain  upon  their  njtiool  i 
The  mijshty  Djezzar,  who  hid  iovcoal  !•! 
creatures  with  the  eovernment  of  tSit  i 
never  could  force  them  to  give  up  ■  i 
vidual  of  all  those  who  fled  thither  f 
raiiny.     ^V  henever  he  became  veij  vdl 
demands,  the  emir  informed  the  raplnti 
danger,  and  advised  hiir.  to  conccd  f"  " 
a  time  in  some  more  distant  part  all 
an  answer  was  then  returnct  to  Di-n^ 
object  of  his  resentment  1 
which  is  thus  afforded  by  :  >  ■■ 

the  greatest  advantages  tint  l2«e  i 
Syria  enjoy  over  those  of  theo(ke((«*a 
Turkish  dominions. 

'  The  Druses  are  extremely  (bnd  of  ( 
whenever  a.  sheep  is  killed,  the  n«  Id^I 
&c.,  are  considered  dainties ;  the  OinliMlf 
their  example,  but  with  the  additioo  <(l| 
of  brandy  to  every  slice  of  ottaL  hi 
parts  of  Syria  I  have  seen  the 
eat  raw  meat  in  their  favorite  dish 
the  women  especially  indulge  in  tkisi 

'Mr.  Barker  told  me  that  da 
years'  residence  at  Ilarisn  ud  m  I 
he  never  heard  any  kind  of  mosie.  Tit\ 
tians  are  too  devout  to  occupy  tli«n«lipl 
such  worldly  pleasures,  and  the  DrasB  I 
sort  of  musical  instruments. 

•The  Druses  have  a  few  historicsl  I 
mention  their  nation  ;  Ibn  Shebat,  Ibri 
I  was  told,  gives  in  his  history  of  I 
that  of  the   Dnises  also,   and  of  tit  I 
Shehab.      Emir  Ilaidar  a  relation  </tt\ 
Beshir,  has  lately  begun  to  compil*  ti 
the  Shehabs,  which  already  ibniu  1 1' ' 
volume. 

'  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
litary  forces  of  the   Druses  is  bimWi 
and  13,000  firt-locki;  the  Chru(iain«f< 
tain  may,  perhaps,  he  double  thai  I 
conceive  that   the  most  poceol  pM^l'l 
would  never  be  able  to  collect  mond^T 
men  from  the  mountain.'    Travels,  p. ' 
DKUSIUS   (John),   a   protoHMJ 
great  learning,  bom  at  Oudeiai^  t 
in   1555.     He  was  designed  fori 
divinity,  but  his  father  being  i 
pnved  of  his  estate,  they  both  retindl 
where  the  son  became  professor  of  I 
languages  at  Oxford  :    upon  ttie 
Ghent,   they    returned     to    lh«it 
where  also  Drusius  was  appointnl  l 
oriental  languages.     Fr-" 
Friesland,  where  he  wn^ 
fessor  iu  the  univer-  ■ 
of  which  he  disch  i 
death  in  1616.   His  w^rn  »ri.iv 
well  skilled  in  Hebrew;  and  i 
employed  him   in  1600  to  «. 
most  difficult  pa«Mg«a   io  the  OM ' 
with  a  pension  of  400  flonai  »•»■»;  *** 
frequently  dtstutbed  in  this  uaiberGti^  *1 
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I  Ull  after  his  ueuUi.  lie  liclcl  a 
■Klencc  Willi  the  luartieU ;  amniig 
Wb  were  found  230U  Latin  letters. 
John),  the  son  of  llu-  preceding, 
Knuieker  in  l.'>88;  and  b«ir-in  to 
nd  Hebrew  at  five  years  old ;  iii 
read  that  language  without  points, 
a  where  wanted.  He  spoke  Lulici 
iii>  native  tongue,  and  could  in.ike 
mood  in  r.uglish.  At  twelve  lie 
grew  enlempure ;  at  scveiili.-en  he 
b  io  Lutiii  to  king  .laraea  I.  in  tlie 
court,  and  was  admired  by  all 
^dic<J  of  the  Blone,  in  160'.»,  :ia;ed 
■  the  house  uf  Ur.  W.  Thomas, 
iHer,  who  k^vc  hiin  a  contidcruhle 
left  several  works ;  as,  l.«tlers  ard 
ir«w;  Notes  on  Soluroou'st'roverlu; 
ested  into  alphabetical  order  Clins 
umclator;  to  which   he    added  the 

>. «.  It  «.  «.     1      Goth  thur :  Sax. 
$.  drie ;  Teut.  trtig  ; 

,  adj.  Uelt(-  '^""S)  '*'"" 

to.  ^Gr.  Tftrfti,  dryness. 

*.  t.  Arid ;     free    from 

c,  V.  a.  &  n.  (.      moisture :      liencc 
0if,  J  barren,  and,  figu- 

ne,  deficient ;  bard  ;  severe ;  soecr- 
ite  teem  to  have  been  formed  from 

d«  l«i  it,  nevrrc  fmyt  come  forth  of  ihoe 

I  csulc ;    And  uiooa  the   figc-tree  wu 
Hiifili*  slfbcn  wouilridcn  and  tcidcn, 

tntdt.  Wh-Uf.   Mall.  »i. 

inkle  men  at«  famtthcd.  and  their  mul' 
with  ditrtt.  /jotoA  v.  13. 

^■a*.  ah*  pans  iIm  Boodt  in  twa;  j 
■bMIiIm  fiMa  lluir  iwtivo  teat 
Baua4  thcBMlTW  to  bear  avay. 

Fatrii  QueAw. 

II  drain  biin  dry  u  hay ; 
ihall  neither  nifbi  nor  day 
ipon  hit  pcnthouan  lid  : 
ItUvt  a  man  (oibid. 

WT  SMttfton.  Mattelk. 

k  veil,  if  yon  «er*  w  contented. 
Bto,  1  wu  barat  and  dried  away. 

If  be  lillod 
icy  vilh  hi*  volu(«tauuKne«», 
ritt,  aad  Ibe  dnwn  of  hii ' 
inferH.       U.  Aitltn$  mi  Omptr*. 
b  bi*  aiuw,  or  hi*  AyiMrw,  or  Us 
bl<  watber,  aod  hi*  wrinfcr. 


a  Ay  May  pnneod   •  wbol«(oaie 
i  bo  a  aboweriag  April  betwocn. 


a,  the  oao  was  |imi  to  aeoff»  bat 

hi*  boaar,  iha  ochar  woald 

bad  bom  at  bit  labia,  was  ihor* 

r  Mow  (ivenT  Id. 

Wic,  ibat  livilinf  irf  daiey  rao<a  in  milk, 
are  {iral   inrrt,  irill  make  inf% 
U. 
to  biaiadf  how  dryl<i  the 
did  oirivc   to  rr> 
U.   Hrmry  VII. 
tbai  oar  etlle  in  vri'ini;  be 
,  wa  ibooid  took  again  it  be  doi 


hiafbdioa. 


windiug   ur   wAiiloo     with    fer-ftilcbcd    dcaerlptioaa  ? 
cither  it  a  vice.  Ben  Jvnmm. 

Tlii-ir  ni'w  Aowert  and  eweatocM  do  ae  mach  corrupt 
ai  otben  drymut  aod  uiaalur,  if  ihey  chose  not  can- 
fully.  Id. 
it  retoatnelh  to  treat  concerning  omameots  within 
or  witliout  the  fabrick  \  a  piece  not  fo  dry  as  tbo  meer 
contempUtioa  of  pruportiunj :  and  tlicrcfora  I  hope 
therein  tomewbat  to  refresh  both  tbe  rrader  and  my 
self.                                               WoUm't  Ardulrchirt. 

When  they  have  fleab,  ycr  ibey  must  stay  a  time 
ere  they  can  1  ave  a  full  meal  \  unless  tbey  wuuld  cat 
Ibeir  lucat  lircMllcss,  and  their  bread  dry. 

Rf.  Hall.    CuHttmplmttmi. 
1  AdJ  that  an  evil  fountain  it  nut  tmin  drawn  dry. 

Bp.    Titflar. 
It  may  be,  tltal  by  this  drjrvMitnf  spirit,  Gud  intends 
lu  make  us  the  more  fervent   and   rvtijEUrd  in  our  di* 
red  and  solemn  devotions,  by  the  pcrcctviug  of  oiu 
weaknc*t.  Id. 

That  the  bra  bums  by  he&i,  it  an  em^:y  dri/  re- 
turn to  tlic  question,  and  leaves  us  still  ignorant. 

Uteariil*. 
WhenOod  said. 
Bo  gathand  now,  yr  traten  oadei  heaven, 
Inlo  osia  place,  and  lei  dry  land  appear ! 

UUtm. 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dryeyed  behold  T     Adam  could  not,  bat  wepu       Id. 
I  rather  hoped  I  should  no  aoro 
Hear  from  you  o'  lb'  gallanting  score  \ 
For  bard  dry  bastings  used  to  prora 
The  readiest  remedies  of  love ; 
Nest  a  dry  diet.  Hwdihnt, 

At  Rumolus  s  wolf  did  rear. 
So  be  was  dryrturmd  by  a  bear.  Id. 

Tlie  Africans  are  coocaived  to  be  peculiarly  scorched 
and  torrificd  by  tbe  son,  by  drj/ont  of  the  soil,  from 
want  and  defect  at  water. 

Brotnw's   Vulfar  Btttmt, 

Tlie  ill  eflecu  of  drinking  are  reliered  by  this  plant, 
which  is  a  great  dryer  and  opener,  especially  by  pcr- 
spirmtion.  Ttwtjde. 

It  it  a  dry  fable,  with  litlia  oc  nothing  tn  it. 

Twat  grief  no  mnre,  or  grief  and  rage  were  am 
Within  her  tool :  at  last  'twas  rage  aloas  ; 
Which,  bumiog  upwards  in  soccesaioa,  drim 
Tbe  tears  that  stood  considering  in  bcr  eyea. 

X>ryrfsa. 

Has  bonnnr's  fountain  then  sucked  back  tbe  atrean  f 
He  baa  :  and  huotiog  boys  may  drytKud  pass. 
Anil  galhsr  pebbles  from  iba  naked  ford.  Id. 

Wouldst  thou  to  boanur  and  preferments  climb, 
ISr  bold  in  miscbief,  dsrv  tome  mighty  crime, 
Whicb  dungeons,  death,  or  bsnisbment  deserves  , 
Pnr  virtue  is  but  drj^jr  praised,  and  starves. 

Id.  Jmtmtl. 

Ue  ba^l  embarked  as  ia  eoeb  djsadvaulafc,  as  we 
could  nut  rrturn  dryahed.  6idmy. 

A  palsy  nay  M  wall  shake  aa  oak,  or  a  frver  dry 
up  •  fooBtaia,  ••  eithei  «<  1Mb  ebako,  dry  up.  or 
inpair  the  deligbl  af  eaoaciean.  AnxA. 

iiitT-Rui>  a  lerm  or  name  applied  to  a  repid 
decay  of  any  veK*<Ubl«  matter,  when  it  has  the 
appiraraucc  of  being  tolerably  dry,  hut,  in  ge- 
lieral,  is  applied  only  lu  timber  when  in  that 
tUlc,  tad  is  lO  ituuad  in  cootradiitinctiun  to  iIm 
commoD  mode  of  decay,  by  bein^  eipoMd  Io 
the  tlterraite  states  of  wel  aiid  dry.  There  are  > 
l^reil  uumlier  of  causes  for  Ihii  species  of  decay  : 
some  are  quite  simple,  others  are  T«ry  coiopli- 
citrd ;  yci,  wbatcvci  itiay  be  lite  origiml  cause. 
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simple  or  compciiinl,  llie  effects  are  the  same, 
namely,  to  renJtT  llie  timber  useless,  by  de- 
stroying lis  elasticity  and  toughness,  renderin!^ 
It  insufficient  lo  resint  .ny  considerable  pressure, 
•111  I  indeed,  for  any  of  llic  useful  purposes  lo 
vfluch  timber  is  applied,  When  limber  is  in  a 
tolerably  dry  stale,  any  means  which  will  absorb 
or  extinct  its  oxygen  from  the  other  coiuponent 
parts,  will  leave  it  in  the  state  commonly  called 
dry-rotten.  Moist,  warm  situations,  with  little 
or  no  current  of  air,  are  the  most  likely  to  gene- 
rate this  evil.  The  effluvia  from  timber  in 
such  a  state  of  decay  will  rapidly  carry  its  effects 
to  the  circumjacent  timber,  however  dry  it  may 
appear ;  and  any  sort  of  timber  will  be,  in  a 
rery  litile  time,  rendered  quite  useless.  When 
timber  is  exposed  to  any  consideiable  degree  of 
moisture  and  heat,  fi'ni;i  of  various  shapes  and 
texture,  according  to  the  species  of  timber,  and 
other  causes,  will  appear  upon  it;  and  although 
this  fungous  mailer  be  really  an  effect  of  the 
dry-rot,  yet  it  is  as  truly  a  cause  I'f  the  same 
evil.  There  are  no  means  of  resloniig  rolteii 
timber  to  a  sound  state,  and  the  dry-rot  can  be 
cured,  as  it  is  called,  by  removing  tlic  dicajed 
and  affected  parts,  clearing  away  all  tiic  funi;i, 
and  destroying  its  vegelating  principle,  with 
which  the  bard  maleriaU,  such  as  bricks  or  stone, 
may  have  been  impregnated.  I''or  this  purpose, 
a  strong  solution  of  iron,  copper,  or  linc,  is  used 
with  advantace.  This,  with  the  admis<^ion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  air,  as  in  Mr.  George's  venti- 
lation system,  is  very  advantageous.  Much  also 
may  be  done  by  cutting  timber  in  winter,  and 
properly  seasoning  il,  by  steeiiing  it  in  water  for 
some  lime,  and  then  thoroughly  diying  it  before 
it  is  used  in  building.  Hut  the  following  is  the 
most  approved  lemedy  : — let  the  timber,  prior  to 
its  application,  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimaie:  in  the  course  of  a  week  one 
load  will  be  found  to  have  absorbed  tive  gallons 
of  the  solution,  let  it  then  be  removed,  and 
shortly  aflcr  it  I  ecomes  fit  for  building. 

DRYADES,  or  Dryads,  in  the  heathen  my- 
thology, a  sort  of  deities,  who,  the  ancient<  be- 
lieved, inhabited  groves  and  woods.  Tlioy 
differed  ffom  the  llamadryades;  these  latter 
beins  attached  to  some  particular  tree,  with 
which  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they 
•lied ;  whereas  the  Dryads  were  goddesses  of 
treesand  woods  in  general.     SeelI.tu«i>nY  tUE.s. 

DHVANDER  (.lohn),  A.M.  university  of 
Lund,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  l.innxus,  was  born  in  17411,  near  Got- 
tenburgh,  where  his  fattier  was  a  clergyman.  In 
consequence  of  the  decease  of  his  father,  the 
care  of  his  ediicalion  devolved  on  a  maternal 
uncle.  Dr.  l.ai's  Montin,  a  member  of  the  Stock- 
holm Academy.  This  gentleman  was  also  the 
intimate  friend  of  i.inna-us,  and  published  under 
his  presidency,  an  Inaugural  Disscrlatinn  on  the 
Genus  Splachnum,  reprinted  in  the  Amo-nitales 
Academictt',  vol.  ii.  'iO'.i,  Young  Dryander 
received  his  early  education  in  the  university  of 
Cottenbur^h ;  but  removed  to  l.und,  where  he 
took  Ins  degree  of  .Master  of  Arts,  ur  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  :77C;  he  published  on  this 
occasion  sidi»seitation,  I'uiigos  Itegnu  Vegetabili 
\'indicans,  asserting  the  vegetable  nature  uf  these 


bodies.     I  le  was  afterwards  a  tuiliit  I 
lime  at  l^psal,  and   lulur  la  a 
nobleman.     lie   fir^   visited 
countryman  Dr.  Solander,  whoi 
to  the  acquamtance  of  Sir  JiMqill  1 
on  whose  sudden  death,  in  1782, be| 
to  the  place  of  librarian  to  Sir  Jfl 
Dryander  was  also  librarian  to  the  f 
Linua^n  Societies.     Of  the  lMl*r« 
w:is   indeed  one  of  the  first  foaaiiB\l 
up  its  laws  and  regulations,  wba  Ittlfl 
society  was  incorporated  by  rt>yal  etuK  r 
continued  an  able  and  active  vio-pnaAri 
the  society  until  his  death,  which  UiokeUal 
wards  the  end   of  October,  1810,  ia  Mil 
third  year  of  his  age.     The  pubba>nttf| 
Dryander  on   the   subject  of  bcDoy  M I 
valuable,  and  consist  of,   I.  An/ 
Genus  Albuca,  in  IheStockbatrnTn 
1784,    in    Swedish.      3.    UbKirattM* 
Genus    Be-onia,   in    the  TransMtitM  i 
iJnnxan   Society,  vol.  i.      3.    On  CmbI 
Species  of  I'lants  which  occur  t«iol«r( 
times  in  Proftswr  Graclin's  editioo  of  I 
Systema   Natune ;   Trans,  of   Linn  Soti 
4.  Ltudsea,  a  New  Genus   of  Frrm;  T™ 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  iii.     5.  A   Botanical  lli 
of  the  Benjamin  Tree  of  Sunuua,  ftll 
V.  Uxvii.   lie  also  superintended  audi 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Aiton'»  Hortci  I 
and    Dr.  Koxbureh's   Plants   of  tlir 
Coromandel.      But  Ins  Caulogus 
Uistorico-Natiiralis  .losephi  Banks,  i  | 
is  his  most  celfbrateU  work,  and  «  i 
future  bibliocraphers. 

DRYANDKA,  in  botany,  ag«a 
of  the  class  dicfcia,  order  inonadelpka : 
two-leaved;    petals   five;  stamens  UM 
three  or  four  innined  :  seem  soiitu^. 
one  only  :  a  dwarf  tree  of  Japan. 

DRYAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  liM| 
order,  and  irosandria  class  uf  pUoltiJ 
order  thirty-fifth,  senlicos»  :  C4i-  <  ' 
Uls  eight :  $E  rns   long  and  hairr  i 
Species,  one  only  ;  a  native  of  f 
sometimes  found  on  our  own  ntounU 

DRYRl'RGH  Aui.f.v.  This 
dicated  to  religious  institutions  w  I 
the  year  52 '2,    when    Mod  in,  * 
missionary  w.is  there  scaKd ;  «  if\ 
curds   cited  in    Chalmers   de   SaM  \ 
veteris  simul  ac  nova;  F,rclcsi»,b.i.« 
King,  in  his  Kaleudar.  Br-v  ■'   \'"rf 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Rom 
tium  was  at  tlie  fool  of  th^ 
districi,  about   three  miles  dtsom  I 
burgh;  as  appears  from  tlie  Antci«*J 
and  from  General  Roy's  S  ^'41 

man  Scutlaiid,      Many  C" 
mitian,  and  Tnijan. 
hood  ;  and   a  con.^il 
road  is  sttll  in  good  | 
the  parishes  of  Ai>< 
ton.     In  the  ablps 
English   poet,  I  i"    I     ■ 
IL-ilph  Strode,  a  W  . ' 
here,  to  whom  (b 
some  of  his  verse- 


,  to! 


r.et  ««« 


abbey  lands  were  «rvcicd  inioa  i*api^^ 
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Joliii,  earl  of  Marr, 
ind  lord  tiittli  treasurer  of  Scotland  ;  who 
to  Henry  his  third  son,  from  whom  ihe 
•omdcJ  to  the  present  earl  of  nucli.iii, 
Klithi  ihe  ahticy  lalely  from  the  heirs  of 
Tod,  and  has  made  it  his  principal  re- 
.  It  Wiu  here  ihat  James  Thomson  com- 
IjU  bexiilifnl  poem  of  Winter,  the  first  r,f 
lical  Seasons;  hating  occasionally  residcfl 
le  lialiburions  of  Newmain^,  who  wer<; 
Oprietors  of  the  place.  Thomas  Hannah, 
IDnoiner,  was  born  here,  in  a  home  built 
'»rea  of  the  abbey,  in   1662;  and  Allan 

R  composed  an  epitaph  for  his  tomb  in 
urch-yard,  which  is  still  extant.  The  re- 
If  Sir  Waller  Scott  are  deposited  here. 
If  DEN  (John),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
k  poets  of  the  seveiiicenlli  century,  de- 
I  of  a  tvspectahle  family  m  Iluotingdon- 
ru  bom  at  Aldwinkle  16.31,  and  educated 
Immster  school  under  Dr.  Busby.  Thence 
I  remoTcd  to  CBmbrid);e  in  1660,  being 
K'holar  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he 
I,  by  his  Epittmlamia  Cantabrigiens.  4to, 

0  hare  been  afterwards  a  fellow.    On  the 
kf  Oliver  Cromwell  he  wrote  some  heroic 

to  his  memory  ;  but  on  the  Kcstoration, 
Icsirous  of  inirratiating  himself  with  the 
Urt,  he  wrote  first  a  povm  entitled  Astrxa 

1  and  afterwards  a  panegyric  on  the  kinj;. 
Itt  January,  1063,  he  addressed  a  poem 

^llor  Hyde  ;  and  published  in  the  same 
Mure  on  the  Dutch.     In  1668   appeared 
Ins  .Mirabilis,  an  historical  poem  in  ccle- 
of  the  duiie  of  York's  rictory  over  the 
k    Tliese  pieces  at  len;{th  obtained  him  the 
If  the  crown  ;  and  Sir  William  Davcnant 
ihl  this  period,   Dryden  was  appointed  to 
him  as  poet  laurcat.     In   1669  he  pro- 
Wild  Ciillants,  his  first  comedy,     iliis 
very  indiflercnt  success  ;  yet  the  author, 
iiir.V!*»l  ^y  Its  failure,  soon   after  pub- 
is lndi.in  Emperor.     Other  piecei  now 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  llie  key  to 
of  Ouckingluin's  llehearsal  he   is  re- 
|io  have  engaged  himself  by  contraci,  to 
■ur  plays  |)er  year;  and  in  Uie  years  1679 
00,   he  upfiears  to  have  fulfilled  it.     To 
M  be  attributed  those  irregularities,  boin- 
Bfthts.  and  even  puerile  exuberances,  for 
pe  has  b«en  »o  aeverely  criticised.     In 
K  carl  of  Kochciter,  who  was  chuk;rined 
ap|il.fUM-  with  which  Dryden's  drama- 
ft*  had  been  received,  was  driennined  if 
I    10    shake  his    interest   at    court ;    and 
•d  ao  far  as  to  recommend  a  .Mi.  Crowne, 
time  of  obscure  re^iulalioii,  to  write  a 
BO   honor  which    certainly  belonged    to 
"»  office.    The  duke  of  Muckin^'ham  also 
ercly  ridiculed   several  of  our  auilior's 
tins  lime,    in  his  admired    lUliearMl. 
however,  did  not  siifTcr  them?  attacks  to 
inipunily  ;  foi  in  1679  there  came  out 
on  Satire,  taiil  lo  be  written  jointly  by 
Icman  and  tlie  earl   »f  Miilgravp,  con- 
fome    very   severe   reflections   on   earl 
r  and  tin*  duchen  of  Portsmouth ;  and 
he  itublislicd    hit  Absaluni  and   ,\hiUi- 
iiich    ilie    ucll-known   chaiBctci    of 


Zimri,  drawn    for  the  duk^  of   nuL-'kingh.iiu,  is 
certainly  severe  eiiouuh  to  re|uy  all  the  ridicule 
of  tliat  nobleman.     The  resentment    sliuwn   ty 
the  two  peer*  was  very  different.     Lord  llocbes- 
ter,  who  was  a  coward,  as  well  as  a  man  of  the 
most  depraved  mortis,  basely  hired  three  ruffians 
to  cuditel    Dryden    in  a  cofTee-bouse ;  but   the 
duke  of  Buckingham  look  the  task  u(ion  hirasiflf; 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  a  purse 
containing  a  large  sum  of  monjy ;  tellins;  him 
that  he  gare  him  the  beating  as  a  punishment  for 
his  impudence,  but  bestowed  that  gold  on  him 
as  a  reward  for  Ins  wit.     In   16a2  Dryden  pub- 
lished his  Ueli'jin  I.aici,  designed  as  a  defence 
of   revealed    religion    against    Deists,    l'.-ipisti. 
See.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  ho 
w?nt  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  wrote 
two  pieces  in  vindication  of  the  Komish  tenets: 
vii.  A  defence  of  the  I'apers  written  by  the  late 
king,  found  in  his  strong  box  ;  and  the  celebrated 
poem,  afterwards  answered  by  lord  Halifax,  en- 
tilled.    The  Hind   and   the  Vanllier.     Uy   this 
extraordinary  stt^p  li^  not  only  engaged  him!>eir 
in  controversy,  an*!  incurred  much  censure  and 
ridicule  from  his  contemponry  wits  :  but  on  llie 
completion  of  the  llpvolution,  being,  on  account 
of  his  newly K;hosen  religion,  disqualified  from 
bearing  any  office  under  the  government,  he  was 
stnpped  of  tlie  Uurnl,  which,  to  his  still  greater 
mortification,  »;is  bestoweiJ  on  llicliard  I'leckiiue, 
a  man    to   whom  he  h.td  a  most  settled  aver- 
sion.   Tins   circum<lance   occisioned    his   writ- 
ing the  very  severe  poem  called  Mac-lleckno<». 
Mr.    Dryden's   circumiUinces   hud   never   lieen 
affluent ;  but  now,  being  deprived  of  this  little 
support,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  writing    for   bread.     From    this  period, 
therefore,  lie  was  eii.:aged  in  works  of  labor  as 
well  as  genius,  Iranslatiiig  the  works  of  others, 
&c.  ;  and  to  this  necessity  we  stand   indebted 
for  some  of  our  best  translations.     In  the  year 
he  lost  the  laurel,   he  published  the  life  of  Si, 
Francis  Xavier  from  tiic  French.     In  1693  came 
out  his  Juvenil  an  1  Persius.     In  1693 his  pros* 
version  of  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting;  and  in  the 
year  1697  a  translation  of  Virgil's  entire  work, 
which  still  stands  Toremost  among  the  translations 
of  that  auttior.  The  minor  pieces  of  this  eminent 
writer,  vii.   his  prologues,  epilogues,  epitaphs, 
elegies,  son'^,  (kc.  are  too  numerous  to  specify 
here,  but  may  all  he  found  in  the  elegant  editions 
of  this  poet  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Malone,  and  Dr. 
Wnrton.     His   last    work    is   bis   F'ables,  which 
consist  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
in   lloiner,  t.)vid,    Hoccace,  and  Chaucer,  trans- 
l.ited  or  modernised  in  the  mo»t  elegant  manner; 
I'^getherwith  some  oninnal  pieces,  among  which 
is  llie  celeoratid  o<l«'  on  St.  Cecilia's  day.    Dry- 
den married  ihe  Ijdy  Elizabeth  Howard,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Berkshire,  who  survived   him  eigfil 
yearn,     liv  this  bdy  lie  had  tliree  sons,  Charles, 
John,  anJ   Henry.     Of 'Jie  eldest  there  is  a  cir- 
curoslance  related  by  Charles  Wilson, est),  in  his 
Ijfv  of  Coiigrevc,  which  seems  so  well  attested, 
and  is  itself  of  so  very  extraordinary  a   nature 
that  we  cannot   avoid    giving  it  a  place   here. 
Dryden,  with   all  his  understanding,  was  weak 
enough  IoIk-  fond  nf  judicial  aslroh>gy,andn.«nl 
to  cali-ulale   the  nativity   of   hit  children.     0» 
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casting  tlial  of  Cli;irles  he  found,  accordinR  lo 
llic  rules  liy  wliicli  he  talculaied,  thai  his  ei^hlh, 
twe'nlylhird,  and  ihirty-third  years  wen' of  pe- 
culiar omen.  In  his  ci'^lith  year,  notwilhstauJiu^ 
his  father's  precaution!,  he  went  out  on  his 
birth-day  to  see  a  stag  hunted,  and  the  animal 
fluni;  down  on  him  a  wall  ten  feet  in  lenglli 
which  \Tas  nearly  fatal  lo  him.  In  his  twenty- 
third  year  he  fell  from  the  top  of  a  tower  in  llie 
Vatican,  and  never  fuUy  recovered  his  health ; 
and  in  his  thirty-third  year  he  was  drowned  in 
swimming  across  the  Thames  near  Windsor. 

Dryden  ilied  .May  1701,  and  was  buried  in 
Wesiiiiinster  Abbry.  The  day  after  his  death,  the 
detin  of  Weslmmstcr  sent  a  message  to  hit  widow, 
that  he  would  make  a  present  to  her  of  tiie 
^ound  and  all  otiier  abbey-fees  for  the  f  jner.il ; 
lord  Halifax  likewise  sent  to  lady  Klizabelh,  and 
to  Mr.  Charles  Dryden,  offering  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  our  poet's  funeral,  and  afterwards 
lo  bestow  £500  on  a  monument  in  the  abbey. 
Accordingly,  on  Sunday  following,  the  company 
being  assembled,  the  corpse  wa«  put  into  a  hearse 
and  attended  by  eighteen  mourning  coaches. 
When  they  were  just  ready  to  move,  lord  Jcf- 
ferys,  son  of  lord  chancellor  Jetferys,  a  name 
dedicated  to  inf.imy,  riding  by  with  some  of  his 
companions,  asked  whose  funeral  it  was ;  and 
being  told  it  was  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  protested  he 
should  not  be  buried  in  that  privatt!  manner ; 
tinat  he  would  himself,  with  lady  Elizabeth's 
leave,  have  the  honor  of  the  interment,  and  be- 
stow £1000  on  a  monument  in  tlie  abbey  for 
him.  This  put  a  slop  to  the  procession ;  and 
lord  Jelferys,  with  several  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  alighted  from  their  coaches,  went  up  stairs 
to  the  lady,  who  was  sick  in  bed.  His  lordship 
repeated  the  purport  of  what  he  had  said  below ; 
but  lady  Elizabeth  refusing  her  consent,  he  felt 
on  his  knee'),  vowing  never  to  rise  till  his  re<]uest 
was  granted.  The  lady  under  a  sudden  surprise 
tinted  away ;  and  lord  Jeflerys,  pretending  lo 
have  obtained  her  consent,  orderea  the  body  to 
be  carried  to  Mr.  Kussel's  an  undertaker  in 
Cheapside,  and  to  be  left  tliere  till  further  orders. 
In  the  mean  time  the  abbey  was  lighted  up,  the 
ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  and  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  waiting  some  hours  to  no 
purpose  for  the  corpse.  "The  next  day  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  waited  on  lord  Halifax  and  the 
bishop,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  bis  mother  by 
relating  the  truth.  Three  days  after,  the  under- 
taker having  receive<l  no  orders,  waited  on  lord 
.leflerys;  «ho  pretended  ihat  it  was  a  drunken 
frolic,  that  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  matter, 
an<l  he  miirht  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  body. 
L'pon  this  the  undertaker  waited  U{ion  lady  Eli- 
Tabeth,  who  desired  a  day's  respite,  winch  was 
granie<l.  Mr. Charles  Dryilen  immediately  wrote 
to  lord  Jeflerys,  who  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  uouhl  he 
troubled  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Dr><leii  hereu|>on 
applied  again  to  lonl  Halifax  ami  the  bishop  of 
tlocbester,  who  absolutely  refus<'d  (o  do  any 
thing  in  riie  aflair.  In  this  distress.  Dr.  Garth, 
wIhj  had  been  Mr.  Dryden's  inlimaie  friend, 
sent  for  tlie  corpse  to  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  pinuosed  a  subscription  ;  which  succeeding, 
about  three  we«ks  after  Mr.  Dryden's  tieceuse. 


Dr.  riiirih  pron<^unce<l  a  ftiw  l.dIiD 
the  body,  which  was  conveyed  6«ni  it 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  fmi  Amir's-  '. 
was  interred  in  a  private  maiuter.  Kt^-  * 
funeral  Charles  Dryden  sent  a  dullo^iiM 
Jefferys,  and  repeatedly  sounht  mlime*"  * 
hiin  to  provoke  a  duel,  or  to  chi 
above  barbarous  indignity,  in 
had  no  monument  erected  to  inm  ui  v^a 
years,  to  which  Mr.  I'ope  alluda  in  bii  9^) 
intended  for  Mr.  Howe,  m  ihu  lint, 

Aeuulh  a  rude  and  uanaleas  Maw  l» 

In  a  note  upon  which  we  krt  ioli 
tomb  of  Mr.  Dryden  was  crectxi  1 
by   Sheffield,  duke   of  liiick  inghas,  li  < 
was  originally  inteod-.t)  thtk  epttapti : 

Thi«  Shdicld  niwil. — The  ••nnl  JaU 
Wu  DiydmoQcc  j  Lhi'  rest,  vtwdoai 

Which  was  afterwards  changed  lats  At  | 
in;>criptioD  now  upon  it,  vit. 

'   J.  DUVDEN, 
Natns  Aug.  <>,  1631. 
Mortuus  .Mail  I,  1701. 
Johannes  Sheffield,  dux  Bucking 

Were  we  to  form  a  judu 
writer  from  some  of  his  .1 
should  be  apt   to  cnocluile   lum  a 
most  licentious  morals ;  many  of  ha  1 
conuining     gross    obscenity.      Bat  C 
whose  authority  cannot  be  suspectnl.tall 
him  as  no  less  amiable   in   ' 
as  a  man,  than  he  was  illi;  ia\ 

one  as  a  poet.     He  was,  accorUm^^  iiiksl 
rity,   humane,    compassiomte, 
friendly;  gentle  in  the correcuoo  o('tfc«i 
of  olticr  authors,  and  patient  under  dhtl 
of  his  own  ;  easy  of  access   hinudA 
and  diffident  in  his  advances  lo  BltOT 
all  men  the  most  modest,  and  iti*  ■■ 
be  discounlenancad  in  his  approaeka  I 
his  superiors  or  his  e<]uals.     As  to  bii  r 
be  has  been  thought  to  have  atiaiMdr' 
general  harmony  in  his  Dumbcfl,  oft 
poets. 

DRY  PIS.  in  botany,  a  gMint  of  lit  I 
onler,  and  p<'nt.-indria  clasi  of  piaflb;  < 
order  twenty-second,  caryopbyllw :  "M 
quedentated :    petals  five;   the  opa   ~ 
capsule  as  if  cut  round  horuootady, > 
ous.    Species  one  only,  a  nacnre  v  I 
Italy. 

DRYSDALE  (John),  D.  D..  *  I 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Sc«(kM^j 
at  Kirkaldy,  April  29lU  I7IR.      D(< 
gutshed  himself  as   a  classical  ilM*i^ 
1732,  was  sent  In  finish  his  »l«>li«  '"''''., 
sity  of  Edinburgh.     In  l*i  '  ■^" 

preach  by  the  presbytery  •.  ^' 

having  l>et'ii  serenil   yean  efi.pio»cii  •»• 
minister  of  the  college  chtirdi  at  biaM^* 
settled  at  Kirkliston  in  1740.      AAtfi 
fifteen  years  in  this  town,  be  ubliiii^*f 
lalinn  to  l.ady  Y  ester's  cbuTdi,(nM^' 
council  uf  1-UlinbuixK.    Tbralaiaf  te'*' 
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of  Edinbui^i  had  exerciKcl 
of  pieacotalioD,  a  most  formidable 
now  made  to  bis  settlement.  The 
iw»Ter,  which  was  more  against  the 
the  man,  being  at  last  overcome, 
as  uiiQislcr  of  Lady  Yesler's.  In 
arischal  Colles^e  of  Aberdeen  con- 
on  him  the  deijree  of  D.  D.  In  1766,  on 
ih  of  Dr.  Jardine,  he  was  translated  to 
0  church,  where  be  became  colleague  to 
ubart;  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
diaplains,  willt  one-tliird  of  tlie  emolu- 
if  the  deanery  of  the  chapel  royal.  In  1773 
unanimously  elected  m'xlerator  of  the 
As-tcmlily  ;  'tlie  greatest  mark  of  respect,' 
ifeisor  Dalzel,  '  which  an  ecclesiastical 
wealth  can  bestow  ;'  and  in  1781  he  was 
ii«^  to  the  same  dignity,  by  a  great  ma- 
in May,  17RH,  he  appeared  in  his  place 
ing  of  the  ^Vssembly,  and  acted  as 
derk  the  first  day  ;  but  was  obliged  to 
ance  of  professor  DaUel  during;  the 
;yt;    and,  being  violently  attacked 

1,  became  gradually  weaker,till  be  died 

1<5th  June  following,  aged  seventy.  Dr. 
's  sermons  have  l>cen  published  since  bis 
•ltd  are  esteemed  a  valuable  addition  to 
lie  stock  of  iastruction. 
£DS.I.\I.,a  ject  of  Maliommcdan  Arabs, 
inhabitini;  Mecran,  a  maritime  province 
lia.  '  lt>  first  .luthor,'  says  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
\  venenihle  old  man,  who  was  found  by 
KKxJ-cutten  sliut  up  in  tlie  middle  of  a 
rI  having  a  iHJuk  in  his  hand.'  This  mi- 
ll be  was  Informed  of  at  Moj- 
sect,'  lie  adds,  '  tells  ridiculous 
others,   to  bnog  tliem  into  con- 

'HLK,  an  luicient  city  of  Arabia,  in  the 

of  Yemen  ;  the  capital  of  a  district  and 

of  a  I  Ma  ;  •ealeil  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 

iiing  about  CCJ  houses,  of  con- 

and  of  good  appearance.     Its 

Lat.  dmilii,  from  duo ;  Gr.  ivm; 

Kxpressiiig  two. 

•  havr  <inly  on*  viriition,  >d<1  m 

.1    Grrck  *a<l   Hfbrrw  h»vr  one  la 

l»o,  and   kaulLcr  (o  •ifQifv  tnore  than  two, 

m  vmriKlion  ibc  Iwun  i«  atiJ  to  l>r  of  the  dmal 

uad  uwlcr  the  odur  of  the  |itur*i. 

Clarke**  latm  Grammar 

B,r.  a.  bn  i.     Goth,  dubha  ;   Sat.  dub- 

?f.  odoutirr.     Tlie  Noilherii  words  mean 

and  have  been  thought  tn  allude  to  the 

If  makin;  a  knight  by  a  sliglit  blow  with  n 

To  make  a  knight.    To  confer  any  kind 

J  or  honor,     (luller  uses  it  as  a  sub- 

lor  a  blow. 

;ht,  knifht,  Kood  tsotbcr'   RaiiliKo  lik«. 
I  Ml  Ailt»< ;  I  have  it  on  my  •haul Jrr. 
ShaA^if^rt. 

n* 

no  'uni*nn  why  thuu  •houl>l«<  do  Irraiira, 
ie  iuU  ibro  viU)  ikc  d>bk  vf  traitor.  U, 

jpmloo*  oVrvom  »t<lo«  aod  befwU, 
I  tW  our  krotbrr  JmliieA  llu-in  rratlewomai, 
ti^j  ■■■if"  '"  thit  auaaichy. 

td.   RKiuuJ  III. 


Ilie  ruHe«  which  the  kini^  I  ben  allowed  to  each 
kniflil,  whrn  ho  wa«  tiukhedt  of  grptifi,  or  bamet,  as 
they  spake  in  tbat  ago,  app«ar3th  upon  reeord. 

Camden'i  Remanu. 
The  king  stood  np  und#r  hi4  clotb  of  aiatc,  touk  the 
sword  ffom   the  lord  protcdo',  and  thMftt  the  lord 
mayor  of  Tendon  knii;lit.     Ifitywiird  on  Rlward  VI, 
At  skilfol  rnoprri  hoop  ihrir  tulM 
Witli  Lydiaa  and  wich  Phryjcian  duhi      HmJibrat, 
O  poet !  ihou  hadftt  been  dl«rr«eter. 
Hanging  the  monarch**  hat  su  high. 

If  thou  hadftt  tluhlied  thy  star  a  mrtoor. 
That  did  hut  blaz*\  and  rove,  and  die.      Prim. 

Thcsa  dcinoniacks  let  me  dmb 
With  the  luunp  of  legion  club.  Surift, 

A  man  of  wraltlt  is  JuUfed  a  m»n  of  worth  ^ 
Venus  shall  give  him  form,  and  Anstit  birth. 

Pii|ir. 
ITomcu  commence  by  Cupid  *a  dart. 
As  a  king  hunting  itultt  a  hart.  CtraceUmi. 

A  plain  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  family,  ia  of 
better  quality  than  a  new  knight,  though  the  reajoa 
of  his  dubi»nff  was  tneritorioot.  CoUier  on  Pndg, 

1  have  on  the  scat  behind  me  the  ronvtitatioD  of 
Mr.  John  Probert ;  a  kntghl-erraiit,  dulihad  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  tiluo  riblion.  and  sent  to  search  for 
rc'Veaucs    and    ajveotare*   npon    lit*   looanuint   of 

BMkt. 

Lai.  duhiut ;  anciently 
duviiu,  from  duo,  two, 
itnd  t'iu,  a  way  ;  drawn 
two  ways ;  in  doubt. 
Doubtful ;  uncertain  in 
argument  or  event ;  nut 


Wales. 

DU'BIOUS,  adj.     ' 

Dt/Blo'jITY,  n.  I. 

Di'»jot;stY,  iide. 

Du'biolIiN CS4,  U.S. 

Du'bitablf,  ailj. 

Dudita'tion,  n.  $.  , 
plain.     Dnbilahle  is  also  doubtfiil,  or  that  may 
be  doubted. 

Dvtnlaiion  ms^r  be  railed  a  negative  percrptjoa  ^ 
that  ia,  when  I  perceive  that  what  I  tee  is  not  what 
1  would  see.  Orew* 

Men  often  fwal,nw  faUiiir«  for  trutlu,rfM&iofiriW  for 
certainties,  feaaitiiliiiea  for  po«sibiliiii*s,  and  things 
impowibic  fur  potetble.        Jirvmnt'*  Ymigar  Ervawrt, 

Authors  write  often  dmhtou^g,  even  in  fnatton 
whcrin  it  esp<:(lrd  a  strict  definitive  truth.  Id. 

Many  of  the  ancients  d«mied  the  aaiipodrs^  but 
the  ripi<ri'*nce  of  our  enUy|:cd  navigmtioo  can  now 
astert  ihem  beyond  all  liuhitation.  Id. 

Xo  quick  reply  to  duttumt  questions  make. 


Hit  ulmott  power  with  advene  power  oppoaed. 
In  duhiamM  battle,  on  the  plains  of  heaven.       ilUum. 
Satan  with  lr«  toil,  and  now  with  eaa< 

Waftt  on  tliv  calmer  wave,  bj  dniumi  light.      Jd. 

Yet  where  truth  ard  knowledge  are  concenuid  in 
tnt  ease,  I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  dealra 
the  explication  of  words,  whose  scuta  i 


She  tpeakt  with  daiinmui,  not  with  tht  Mrtainty 
of  a  goddest. 

Aliiianack-makert  wander  in  generals,  and  ulk  dii- 
bitmtljtt  and  leave  to  the  reader  the  business  of  inter- 
preting. Swift, 

It  is  ■  commun  and  jutt  obtervatioo,  that,  when 
the  mraning  of  any  thing  it  dMam,  one  ran  bo 
way  bi-llrr  judge  ut  tb<^  tnut  intent  of  it,  than  by  cvn- 
•  iiltTing  who  it  the  anihor,  what  it  bit  charscirr  is 
general,  tod  hit  diipntitioo  in  particular.  Pvpt. 

We  alto  tall  It  •  duMtMu  at  doubtful  protiotltioo, 
whan  there  are  IM  aigaawaia  <m  either  tide. 

Wiu',  lofitk. 

Now  hope  naltt  Ik*  MMf^i  krati<i(  baait ; 
N««  br  turns  |ia>*,  aod  (can  bis  AttmH  an.      Oaf. 


D  U  D  L  I  N. 


WhcD  a  quesnoa  of  nrthogrn|jhy  ia  Jubitmt,  that 
pr^rnca  h*Ht  io  my  opinioD,  m  cUiin  to  preference* 
wlt>*b  pre«crvcfl  the  grcatcit  number  of  radical  letters, 
ur  seems  mott  to  comply  witli  the  (ceneral  ctutom  of 
our  language.  Johtuon.  ■  Plan  nf  Dictionary. 

In  rlay-formed  be<la  the  tricktiuii;  vtreams  collect. 
Strain   through  white    fandf,   through  pebbly  veins 

direct ; 
Or  point  in  rifted  rocks  tlieir  dubiout  way. 
And  in  each  bubbling  fountain  rise  to  day.   Danvin, 

Where  Reason's  meteor.rays,  witJi  sickly  glow. 
O'er  the  dun  gloom  a  dreadful  glimmering  throw  ; 
Disclosing  dtibiou*  to  the'  affrighted  eye 
OVrwhelming  mountains  tottering  from  on  high. 
Black  billowy  decfrs  in  storms  perpetual  tossed. 
And  weary  ways  in  wildering  labyrinths  lost.  Bfattie, 

You'll  find  therv  are  such  shortly, 
By  its  rich  har>'csts,  new  disease,  and  gold  ; 
Krom  one-half  of  the  world  named  a  whole  new  one. 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubitnu  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears.        Bifron. 

DVJBITZA,  a  town  and  fortress  in  Bosnia, 
European  Turkey,  silu.ited  on  llie  riglil  bank  of 
tlie  Unna,  near  its  conHuence  wiUi  the  Savu ;  and 
opposite  a  fortified  Aiislriaii  town  of  tlic  same 
name  in  Croatia.  The  Austrians,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1788,  twice  attempted  to  lake  it  by 
storm,  and  it  at  last  surrendered ;  but,  at  the 
peace  of  Sistov,  it  was  restored  to  the  Porte. 
Population  6000.  Twelve  miles  nortli-east  of 
Kostainitza  :  the  Auslrian  town  has  about  1600 
inhabitants. 

DUBLIN  CousTV,  the  metrnpolitin  county 
of  Ireland,  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  thai  country, 
immediately  opposed  to  the  Welsh  const :  ii  is 
between  .13°  10'  and  53°  37*  N.  lat,  and  6°  30' 
W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  The  boundaries  arc, 
on  the  norlh  the  county  of  Mealh,  on  the  west 
pait4  of  Kihlare  and  Meatli  couMlies,on  the  soiilli 
llii>  county  of  Wicklow,  and  on  the  cast  the  Insli 
sfit.  Its  sea-froivt  is  terminated  by  the  Nanny 
W.Mer  on  the  nortli,  and  by  Bray  River  on  tlie 

SIMIlll. 

This  county  contains  240,113  statute  acres: 
si;vcnty -three  parishes  and  fourteen  )>aru  of  pa- 
rishes, with  693  tuwnlands  ;  and  is  divided  into 
cii;lit  baronies  and  one  half  barony.  The  surface 
of  tliat  part  north  of  the  river  Liffey  is  flat  and 
badly  supplied  with  water,  on  which  account 
it  is  less  inhabited  by  gentry  but  more  applied  to 
agriculture:  the  surrace  of  the  southern  side  is  a 
beautiful  inclined  plane,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  sea-shore  to  the  fool  of  the  Dublin  ani] 
Wicklow  Mnunlains.  The  soil  in  this  part  is 
lighter  than  the  rich  loam  in  the  northern  baronies, 
but  this  disadvantage  is  not  felt,  as  from  the  na- 
tural beauty  of  the  country  south  of  the  Liffey 
it  is  almost  wholly  appropriated  tu  the  demes- 
nes of  the  gentry  of  Dublin  and  to  marine  villas 
tor  tlie  summi-r  season. 

The  entire  county  may  be  considered  as  naiu- 
r.dly  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  village  of  Newcastle  to  Kathfarnham,  where 
it  will  forma  very  obtuse  angle  with  its  new  di- 
rection, which  may  be  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Kathfarnham  to  Boolerstown,  where 
the  limestone  crops  out  on  tlie  strand  :  all  north 
of  this  line  rests  on  a  base  of  floeiz  limestone, 
except  one  patch  extending  from  Skerries  to  Bal- 
litigipin,  whicb  re«t>  on  transition  rocks.      Fuel 


is  scarce  in  the  centre  of  the  eaolf,^ 
there  are  coils  at  Naul  and  an  ( 
at  Giipistown,  but  the  coal  vcmn  trAi 
The  northern   baronies  ar 
and  uncultivated  st.ile,  ah'. 
by  the  new   I)roglie<Ja  fj . 
place  hitlierto  almou  unki. 
tween  the  great  wettem  road  near  I 
the  Blessington  road,  wit)t  th«C4UK] 
Ballinscorcey,  rests  on  slaty  reck.  Till 
der  of  the  county,  with   little  mci 
granite  formation;  the  lield  of  (laatltl 
in^  at  WillinmNiown   strand  and  i 
Brandon  Hill  in  the  county  of  Kil 
an  average  breadth,  in  that  iltMance,  i 
miles. 

There  are  few  good  harbours  on  IM  4 
this  county;  piers  have  been  coaoncMll 
hriggan,  at  Ilowth,  &c.,  and  to  i        '  ~ 
harbour  at  Kingstown,  enctosinif  n 
two  piets  of  several   kants,  harme  a  ( 
twenty-six  feet  at  low  water.  The  Uof ' 
Liverpool  mail  packets  sail  from  tkiil 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  conntetti 
Uingscnd  docks  by  a  ship  ' 

vey  merchandise  hence  tu 

a  rail-way:  the  distance  ii  u 

half.     It  was  here  thai  his  ina|«siy( 
embarked  in  18'21,and  a  handsomco 
ing  an  appropriate  mscnption,  isert 
spot,  to  commemorate   the  event 
harbour  is  too  large,  anii  the  pier  i 
been  faced  with  cut  stone  down  Io  tit  I 
lion. 

Dublik,  the  rDelm|iolis  of  IreUsd,! 
city  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  it  •i'aMil 
province   of  Leinster,  and   county  jrf  ~ 
The  river  Lilfey,  which  falls  inU) 
immediately  lielow  the  custoni-liuuse, 4 
city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
seventy-two  mile*  west  of  ilolyheiii  I 
303  south-west  of  Edinbur/h,  aiul 
west  of  London.  I»nz.  6*  6'.  W..  I)i| 

Dublin  is  a  place  of  grtat  antii|ui 
anciently  confined  to  tlie  south  siii«  of! 
In  the  tenth  century,  after  the  fix 
Dublin  were  repaired  by  the  Ust»Mr|| 
of  the  city,  including  those  of  lli«  ( 
not   occupy    more    than    an   Iririi 
extended   from  Wine-Tavern  g»M  W  I 
Arch,  and   were   txtntioued  ibeoce  to] 
now   Thomas-street ;    they  were 
Orroond's-gate,  or,  as  it  has  bete  i 
Wormwood-gale ;     thence  Io    ck*  ^ 
bridge,   and    along   the   bank)  o(tli*t 
Newman's  Tower,  neariy  the  I 
south    entrance    of    P.ss«x-brtdi|t; 
Newman's  Tower,  in  in  obliqa*  < 
Dame's-gate,  at  tlie  west  cod  of  I 
Trom  the  gate  at  the  snuih-n 
castle,  the  wall  ran  to  NichoU»-(MV^ 
continued   thence   to    Newgate:    TV  1 
streets  without  the  walls  wrre,  oo  tW»*' 
row,  Krancis-strect,  T  i,  ol ' 

street;  on  the  south.  «,  I 

and  Ship-street ;  and  mi   me  cut, 
fieorge's-lanc,  and  Slephtui-ttnrt.    fl*' 
of  ground  now  occupied  bt  CoM-l 
bar,  Flcct-4Uci'l.  Lusu's-lulL  ur.  M**' 
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l-jtreel,  Crampt'.r,  Astoii'^, 
and  Sir  John  Kov:er?on'»  qiiayj,  ice, 
en  ovrrfl'jwed  by  llie  Litfey.  t)n  llie 
tide  of  llie  riTer  ihere  were  only  Chur^li- 
MaryVUne,  llammon'1-lane,  and  I'lll- 
bra  built  but  on  one  side  as  far  as  Mary's 
,  winch  terminated  the  extent  of  that  pait 
town  to  the  eist.  Gran?e-gorman,  Sloney- 
ni<w  cnlird  Manor-street,  and  (ilassina- 
wete  tJieii  villajes  at  some  distance  from 
;  and,  at  the  latter,  the  sheriffs  have  held 
lurts  in  times  of  the  plague.  In  1664  the 
tenls  amounted  to  2365  men,  and  2986 
Protestants;  and  \'2o2  men,  and  1406 
Roman  Catholics:  in  all  8159. 
lemy,  who  flourished  about  A.  O.  140, 
was  anciently  called  .\schcled.  In  1J5 
t,  whose  daughter,  Auliana.  was  drowned 
Laffey,  clumped  the  name  fro<n  Aschcled 
It  wxs  afterwards  named  Dublana, 
ly  calls  it  Eblana.  Uublanii,  whence 
Dublin,  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  place  of  the  black  harbour  or 
lef  the  lake  of  the  sea  ;  the  Bay  of 
ing  frerjucnlly  so  ciilled.  The  city 
•  variety  of  names.  The  Irish  call  it 
«iioil-cvii,  'the  hrowof  a  nazel  wood."  In 
iO,  king  of  Munster,  beini;  on  u  royal 
■id  a  visit  to  tills  place,  which  was  then 
Atha  Cliath  Dubb-l.ine,  '  the  passagv  of 
d  of  hurdles  over  the  black  pool.'  Tlie 
a  of  Dublin  was  likewise  known  by  the 
•f  Lean-Cliath,  or  Lc.im-Clialh,  from 
IT  Leam,  a  harbour ;  and  from  Cliath  or 
\,  which  liler;illy  sienilies  a  hurdle  or  any 
mode  of  wicker-woik ;  it  also  signilied 
I  srires  formed  with  hurdles,  and  placed  in 
•ad  bays  by  the  ancient  Irish,  for  the 
•  of  taking  fish ;  whence  any  river  or 
in  these  wires  were  fuetl,  had  Uie 
th  orCliabb  annexed  to  it,  to  sii,'nify 
meat  of  a  fishery.  Dublin,  thereforr, 
iri!{inally  built  on  or  near  one  of  tlics;; 
>r»,  was  anciently  called  Ualy-lean-Clialh  ; 
the  town  on  the  fishing  hailiour.  It  is 
tinguishcd  ill  the  Irish  lang^as^e  by  the 
tions  ofAth-Cliath,  'the  ford  of  hurdles,' 
Ijrath-Cliath,  '  the  town  of  Uie  ford  of 
,'  the  inhabitants  havin,;  formerly  had 
to  the  city,  over  the  river,  by  hurdles  laid 
HMrthy  grounds  adjoining  the  water ; 
I  vatoe  was  also  citvnded  to  the  nortti 
the  river,  from  a  tonijiorary  bridge  of 
thrown  over  the  A nii.i- Litfey,  a  corrup- 
^iuxa  lyjuilfa,  or  the  swift  river,  so  teniicd 
I  ISpidity  of  the  mountain  lloods.  Tne 
Ac  was  enlar^  by  .Mac-Turkill,  the 
prince;  who,  notwithstaiiding;,  flted 
oa  the  south  side,  and  abandoned 
kithem  town :  which,  from  the  oni^inal 
r  of  the  invaders,  was  called  Kastinanlown, 
iftmenlown,  since  corrupte<l  to  Oxman- 
King  h'Afur,  in  I'lr  prefai-e  to  Ins 
9fyi,  nientiiint  IrrUiid,  with  it* 
city  (nobilissima  civit.-ii)  nf  Dublin, 
iliant,  ill*  railed  Divelin,  and  by 
'!>inas  Dulin,  or  the  city  of  Dulin. 
Ipm  .M'Kachard,  king  of  Dublin,  and 
are  Hid  to  have  been  converted  to 


Clirntianily  l.y  St.  t'atrick.  In  4W  the  Ostmen, 
or  D.iiii's,  haviiii;  entered  the  Ulfcy,  with  a  fleet 
of  sixty  sail,  made  themselves  masters  of  Dublin 
and  the  adjacent  country,  and  soon  after  envi- 
roned the  city  with  walls.  About  1170  Derraod 
M'Murrough,  king  of  Lrinster,  having  quar- 
relled With  the  other  princes  of  the  kmifdom,  a 
confedemcy  was  formed  against  him  by  Roderic 
O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland.  Dermod  ap- 
plied to  Henry  fl.,  kin;;  of  Kngland,  who  sent 
over  a  numlier  of  En^jlish  iidventuieri,  by  whose 
assistance  he  was  reinsLiieil  in  his  dnininions ; 
in  1171  the  descendiinls  of  the  Danes  still  con- 
tinuing to  hold  pos!>ession  of  Dublin,  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  a  poweiful  party  nf  t!ie 
English,  under  Hiymon-l-Le-Gri».  .M'Turkill, 
the  Danish  king,  esciped  to  his  shipping;  but 
returned  soon  after,  with  a  strong  fleet,  to 
recover  the  city ;  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt, 
and  in  him  en'Icd  the  race  of  Easterling  princes 
in  Ireland.  In  1172  Henry  II.  landed  at  W»- 
lerford,  and  obtained  from  Richard,  earl  Strong- 
bow,  who  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of 
M'Murrough,  and  by  compact  was  his  successor, 
a  surrender  of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  where  he 
built  a  pavilion  of  wicket-work  near  St.  An- 
drew's church,  then  situated  where  Casllcraarket 
lately  stood,  and  there  enteruined  several  Irish 
princes,  who  volunurily  submitted  to  him,  on 
condition  of  being  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  people  of  England.  lienry  alio  held  a 
parliament  here.  In  1173  he  granted  his  first 
rhirtcr  to  Dublin,  and  by  divers  privileges  en- 
couraged a  colony  from  Bristol  to  settle  in  it. 
In  1210  upwards  of  twenty  Insh  princes  swore 
allegiance  to  king  .lohn  at  Dublin  ;  eng.igitig  l-i 
establish  the  English  laws  and  customs  in  tne 
kiog<Iom  ;  anil  in  the  same  year  courts  of  judi- 
cature were  instituted.  In  1216  .Magna  CliarUi 
was  granted  to  the  Irish  by  lienry  III.,  au  entry 
of  which  was  maile  in  the  retl  book  of  the  ex- 
chequer at  Dublin.  In  1217  the  city  was  graoUtl 
ti>  tlie  citizens,  in  fee-farm,  at  209  marks  per 
annum  ;  and,  in  1227  Henry  ordained,  that  the 
charter  granted  by  king  Juiin  should  l<e  kept 
inviolably.  In  1404  the  statutes  of  Kilki'Oiiy 
and  Dublin  were  confinned  in  a  parliament,  held 
at  the  city,  under  the  earl  of  Drmond.  The 
charter  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  renewed  in 
1609  by  James  I.  The  civil  government  of  tlie 
city  was  anciently  under  tlie  manageii,enl  of  a 
provost  and  bailiffs ;  in  1.108  John  le  Decer 
was  appointed  the  first  provost,  Richajd  de  St. 
(tiave  and  John  SLikehold  bailiffs.  In  1409  the 
title  of  the  chief  magistrate  -vas  changed  lo  tital 
of  mayor,  when  Itiomas  Cussac  was  appointed 
to  the  office,  Richard  Uove  and  Thomas  Shortall 
being  bailiffs;  the  office  of  b:iilitfs  was  chan;;ej 
to  sheriffs  in  1547.  In  1660  Charles  II.  gave  ■ 
collar  of  SS.  and  a  company  of  foot-guards  to 
the  nuyor  ;  and  in  1665  he  conferred  the  title  of 
lord  mayor  on  the  chief  magistrate,  to  whom  be 
also  granted  £500  iwr  annum,  in  lieu  of  tlie 
foot  company.  Sir  Daniel  Itelbnghain  was  t)k> 
first  lord  mayor  of  Dublin ;  CharU-s  Lovct  and 
John  (jiielsh  were  iherrffs  the  same  year.  In 
1072  Arthur,  earl  of  Essex,  introduced  new 
rules  for  the  better  zovrmmcnt  of  the  city ;  and 
in  1C83  the  old  Thulset  was  budt  by   Inigo 
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Jones,  for  the  mngUlnttei  lo  liold  Uicir  courts, 
assemblies,  Sec. 

The  hospital  for  lyinR-in  women,  founded  hy 
Dr.  Uartholoniew  Mossc,  and  openeil  inl7.i", 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  (irejl  Bnlain-street. 
Tlie  buildinc,  designed  by  Casselii,  is  light  and 
ete)^nt ;  a  beautiful  steejile  rises  in  llic  centre, 
and  the  wings  are  forineil  by  'semicircular  colon- 
nades on  each  side.  AdjoininK  the  east  colon- 
nade is  the  rotunda,  where  b.dls  and  assemblies 
are  held,  and  concerts  performed  for  the  heneht 
of  the  charily.  The  hlue-coat  hospital  was 
founded  on  tlie  west  side  of  (Jueen-stteet,  by 
Charles  II.,  in  1670,  for  educaliiitj  the  cliildien 
of  reduced  freemen  of  the  city;  but  the  oriijinal 
buildin;^  being  greatly  decayed,  wastikeo  down, 
and  tlie  new  blue-coat  hospital,  situated  on  <Jx- 
mantown-green,  was  begun  in  1773.  The  front 
is  enriched  by  four  three-quarter  Ionic  columns, 
supporting  a  pediment  in  the  centre,  over  which 
tiie  steeple  nses,  embellished  wiili  Corinthian 
and  composite  columns  in  an  admired  taste. 
Connected  with  the  front  by  circular  walls,  or- 
namented with  baliislrades  and  niclies,  are  the 
school  on  one  siile  and  die  church  on  the  otiier, 
which  foim  two  well-prnportioned  winis,  each 
crowned  with  a  small  turiet;  tlie  steeple  is  not 
yet  finished.  The  royal  hospital  at  Kilmainham, 
for  the  support  of  invalids  of  the  Irish  army, 
was  founded  by  king  Charles  II.,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  Chelsea.  It  was  completed  in 
lOO;),  and  cost  upwards  of  £23,500.  It  is 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  on  a  rising 
ground,  near  the  south  sidi'  of  the  rirer,  from 
whence  there  is  an  easy  ascent  to  il  tlirough  a 
handsome  avenue  and  park.  It  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  enclosing  a  spacious  area,  laid  out  in 
grass-plots  and  gravelled  walks ;  an  arcade  is 
carried  along  the  lower  story  in  each  square,  to 
the  entnuice  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  which  are 
both  curiously  decorated  ;  in  the  former  are  se- 
veral whole  length  portraits  of  royal  persona;,'es, 
and  other  distinguished  characters.  Madam 
Steven's  ho.spilal,  the  foundation  of  which  wiu 
laid  in  1720,  is  a  quadrangular  building,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near 
the  west  end  of  James's-slrctt ;  the  hospital  for 
lunatics,  in  Bow-lone,  founded  by  Dean  Swil'i, 
and  opened  in  1757;  Sir  Patrick  Dun'j  hospital, 
in  which  the  royal  college  of  physicians  hold 
their  meetings  and  exainin.ition9;  the  Coik-strcct 
fever  hospital  ;  ihe  new  Meath  hospital,  built  by 
Mr.  Pleasants  ;  Mercer's  hospital,  in  Jolmson's- 

Sluce,  founded  by  the  amiable  Mrs.  Mercer; 
impsun's  hospital,  in  Great  Britain-street,  an 
usylum  lor  blind  and  gouty  men  ;  the  house  of 
industry,  in  Urunswick-street,  for  tlie  aged  and 
infirm  ;  the  hospital  for  incur.ibles,  on  the  Don- 
nybrouk-roao ;  and  the  charitable  infirmary, 
Jervis-street,  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  alle- 
viating the  atnictioiii  of  dise:ise,  and  ministering 
to  Ihe  numerous  calls  of  the  im|ioverished.  There 
are  several  nohle  institutions  also,  that  derive 
aid,  eidier  wholly,  or  in  pari,  from  parliament; 
tucb  are  the  lliberiuau  school,  in  Phoenix  park 
for  iJie  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers,  and 
tlie  Hoyat  Marine  school,  for  the  maMiiciiunce 
and  education  of  the  children  of  dislicssetl 
uiioi*. 


Dublin  isseatcd  in  riewofthcMoiAtt 
and  a  line  country  which  iivir«lls  i 
eminences  on  the  north  and  wrtt,»lii 
boldly  up  in  lofty  mon 
zon,  on  the  south.  'Di' 
full  advantai;e  on  eniirm;_'  tm:  n 
approach  to  it  exhibits  a  fine 
country  for  improvement  and  eokintin;^ 
sperted  with  numerous  villas,  tliat  nhi*  4 
delightful  scene,  which,  bcginmn;  at  Om « 
edge,  is  continued  all  over  the  cotsl  ti>  itei 
of  the  bay,  as  fiar  as  the  eye  can  met,  i 
finely  contrasted  by  a  distant  ri»«of  All 
low  mountaiiu  on  tlie  south,  wheic  lk*| 
hills,  called  die  Sugar  IxnTta,  i 
little,  by  the  singularity  of  ibeii  I 
embellish  the  landscape,  so  exltimvt  i 
turesque  as  not  on  be  equalled  hij  ttjt 
scenery  in  Europe,  except  the  i 
Bay  of  Naples,  to  which  it  beui  a  I 
semblance. 

The  form  of  Dublin  is  rectaagnlv. 
royal  hospital  at  KilmaiDhom,  at  (lie  i 
tremily  of  the  town,  to  the  eut  end  i/1 
street,  the  length  is  two   mites  aa)  ■  I 
its  greatest    breadth  two,   and  it  ■  i 
miles    in    circumference.       It 
16,000  houses,  whose  inhabitants  aiei 
at  180.000. 

The  civil   government  of  Dublin  iil 
by  a  lord  mayor,  recorder,  two  dicni^i 
four  aldermen,  and  a  commnn-oooiKil  c 
of  representatives   from   the  tweolf-ta| 
Dublin,  being  the  seat  of  govtnmt,! 
the  chief  courts  of  justice,  has  nuiiti 
charters  and  ample  pnvilei^  from  lltt  I 
England,  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
II.  erected   it  into  ft  marquisat*  in  ( 
bert  de  Vere,   earl    of  Oxford, 
created  duke  of   Ireland.     It  it 
copal  see,  and  sends  two  merobMa  M J 

Dublin  is  remarkable  for  the  f 
gance  of  it*   leading   streets;  froia  < 
bridge,  in  Baggot-street,  along  tbc  i 
Slephen's-green,  or  by  Mcrrion-M)* 
ton-street    and    Collese-green, 
Westmoril.ind-streei,  S«ckviUe.«Ml^  J 
square,   CtirdinerVrow,   and  m  tt  T 
Miuare,  IS  probably  llie  niMt  ( 
of  cily  nvcMiies  to  be  MCfl  la  Mf  1 
ciipital ;  but  the  hack  ttreett  ■•  •  I 
coiitr  uii,  very  few  of   tbem 
pcarance  either  of  wealth  or  cnaiiilt 
five  handsome  squares  in  the  aty,  l)*1 
which,  called   Steplien's-greco,  n  i 
circumference,  enclosed  by  uoa-nia^t 
on  a  dwarf  wall,  outside  of  wkidi  i 
gravel-walk,  protected  from  to  < 
cl.ains  and  pdtare.     In  the  MaW  d\ 
level  space,  stands  a  fine  eaaeslran  I 
Van  Nort,  of  king  George  il. 
is    a    large   rectangle,    tunwinM  I 
mansions;  thow  on  the  north  oki 
the   basement  story,  by   rustic  wnA 
tliese  were  built  from  the  d«*tni  (IJ^' 
esq.,  who    hud  out  thirt  flnn  '»]iaK 
s<|uare  is  the  («tos 

few  of  Ihe  Irish  m 

Mulis  her«,  th*  noblc&t  ol  whtcik  a  i 
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L  _ CoD«id(mhlp  iinprovemcnU  nrp  slill 
■JJBin  ttie  aTcnuc6  of  Dublin,  under  llio 
PRTthe  Wide-fltC'Fl  L-omniissinnurs,  par- 
^in  the  ricinily  of  St.  Palrick's  ciithedral, 
by  the  most  niiseruble  part  of  llie  city  or 
Itics. 
I  it  divided  into  fourdistricu,  racli  sub- 
i  and  proleclion  of  a  police 
flio  hare  an  office  and  coun  within 
ti»e   districts.     'Ilie  head   office  of 

I  in  the  Castle  division  ;  to  this  belong 
t  pMce-ofBcers,  and  to  cacli  of  tlia  oOier, 

Police  statjoiis  are  established  at  cnnve- 
■rtees  rounii  the  city,  and  a  patrol  of 

illoe  is  in  constant  moliun  diirint;  the 
jpart  of  each  nipht,  even  to  a  distance  of 
Biles  from  tlie  city.  The  old  archiepis- 
klaoe  has  been  convened  into  the  horse- 
^  vf  the  police  corps, 
public  buildin(;$  of  Dublin  are  both  nu- 
tand  noble:  the  most  architectural  is  the 
f  Ireland  (fortnerly  the  Parliament  House) 
jldaiioo  of  which  was  laid  in  1729;  it  was 

under  lh«  instruction  of  Sir  Edward 
Pearce,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Cassels. 
leiiial  liuildmg  consisted  nf  a  grand  oolnn- 
r the  Ionic  order,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
Inlar  court^yard.  The  central  colonnade 
•Cled  with  the  two  noble  porticos, forminf; 
I  and  west  fnmts,  by  circular  curtain  wnlls, 
Hied  with  three-quarter  columns.      These 

Kaned  porticos  are  built  from  the  designs 
.  GaodoD  and  I'aike.  No  pan  of  the 
}  remains  as  formerly, except  the  corridors 
I  House  of  L/irds,  in  the  last  of  which  is 
iaUie  of  Geot;^  III.  by  Bwon  jun.  The 
lec  ttaods  on  the  site  of  the  old  House 
Bntons,  and  is  a  very  spacious,  liqht  and 
bl  apartment.  The  establishment  for  cn- 
I  and  printing  of  hank  notes,  under  the 
fii  o(  Mr,  Uldham,  exhibits  a  sineular 
kn  of  in^'cnious  mechanism;  it  was  visited 
|iresent  .Majesty  durini;  his  stay  in  Ireland 
|l.  Tlie  General  I'ost  Office,  established 
I,  stands  in  Sickvi.le  Street  ai  the  iiitersec- 
I  four  leading  streets  ami  adjacent  to  Nel- 
tallur.  Tlic  j>rrtico  m  front,  of  Portland 
ps  a  remarkably  beautiful  piece  of  archi- 
|:  the  onuments  of  tlie  frieze  are  not 
ltd  by  any  similar  designs  in  the  city.  Tins 
\rge  and  convenient  buildins  was  raised 
I  cooiparatively  moderate  sum  of  £50,000 
p  design  of  Y  rancis  .lohnston  Ksq.      Tlie 

Office,  in  Williiua  Slicci,  is  also  a  fine 
\g  of  cut  KTanitc  stone  raised  in  tlie  Wick- 
IMiniiiiiis. 

Civile  of  Dublin,  now  the  losvn  residence 
I-  i.uits  whofonnerly  lodf^ed  at  the 

ill  KilDMiiiliutn,  may  be  consi- 
u  uilo  two  pails,  c.illc'd  tlie  upper 

>  The  up|>er  is  a  (|uadfauglc  of 

'■  with  niiunienul    stone   archi- 

1  low*;   the  rntrdiicn  tu  his  excel- 

.^.„.^..ti>(>  is  by  a  line  c(>lonna<le,  ante- 
^  gnod  fliffht  of  »l«p«;  opposite  tn  the 
Mnoee  is  a  naodnmo  ouilding,  containing 
jutmenu  of  the  )ruaid  of  honor  anil  of 
loI  the  household ;  the  liaviiient  is  an 
ting  an  o|M:n  colonnade  surmounled 


by  a  pediment,  above  which  rises  an  octagonal 
lower  crowned  by  a  tapering  dome.  Tliis  prrttv 
building  is  terminated  as  wings,  by  two  lofty 
archways  of  rustic-work,  o-i  the  crowns  of  wliicl. 
rest  statues  of  Justice  and  Foriituile,  Thij 
Castle  was  built  by  Henry  de  Ixindres,  artl.- 
biihop  of  Dublin  in  1'220,  but  not  used  ;is  the 
vice-regal  residence  until  the  year  1.560,  by  com- 
mand of  queen  Elitnl>etli,  since  which  time  it 
has  received  so  many  adililions  that  it  does  not 
present  the  appearance  of  any  rei;ular  edifice, 
but  an  assemblage  of  irrc'^-ular  buildings  raised 
for  some  immediate  npcessity.  In  tlic  state 
apartments  there  is  a  line  room,  eicHly-two  feet  in 
length,  called  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  having  the 
celling  ornamented  by  tlire«  characteristic  pain- 
tings of  VValdre's.  Here  the  knights  of  the 
noble  order  of  St.  Patrick  wute  regaled  after  their 
original  institution,  and  here,  by  annual  balls,  the 
birth-day  of  the  great  patron  saint  of  Irebnd  ia 
celebrated.  The  lower  Castle  yard  coutiins 
several  offices,  the  Old  Treasury,  the  ordnance 
office,  &c.,  beside  the  very  beautiful  chapel  lately 
erec-ted  after  a  design  by  Francis  .lohnslon  Esq. 
the  very  best  specimen  of  modern  pointed  archi- 
tecture in  the  city.  It  is  built  of  cut  stone, 
highly  enriched  with  carved  hesiils  and  Gothic 
pinnacles.  Nor  does  the  interior  lose  any  of  that 
masterly  atyle  >o  conspicuous  in  the  exterior. 
The  regal  seal  and  front  panneU  nf  all  the  pews 
are  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  in  carved  oak 
of  a  series  of  viceroys;  the  great  window  em- 
bellished v'th  stained  {[lass,  and  tlie  ceiling  de- 
corated with  highly  enriched  pendants.  The 
first  stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  by  his  groc*: 
John  duke  of  Eiedford,  in  1RU7,  and  the  expense 
of  its  erection  was  aliout  £40,000.  The  Itecord 
Tower,  adjoining  the  ch;ipel,  was  erectetl  by  king 
John,  ill  walls  are  fourteen  feel  thick  :  hfre  .lami-s 
II.  established  a  mint  and  secreted  a  qiiantiiy  of 
the  royal  plate.  Hirmingham  Towrr,  another  of 
the  Hankers  of  the  town  wall,  stands  at  a  little 
disunce  from  the  record  tower.  Tlie  old 
building  of  this  name  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  present  unmeaning  masi  was  erected  in 
its  stead. 

The  Koyal  F.xchange  contiguous  to  the  castle, 
it  n  magnificent  pile,  ercctetl  after  ti  di>sn.'n  of 
Mr.Cooley  ;  the  ground  plan  is  »imply  ii  circle  in- 
scribed in  a  square.  1' iswiiolly built  of  Pnnhind- 
stone,  has  three  fronts  iidorned  with  piliat^  and 
pilasicis,  and  contains  a  noble  area  witlnn.  lightni 
by  a  beautiful  and  spacious  dome,  for  tli><  transac- 
tiunof  commercial huoiiiess.  In  thecircnlar  ninbu- 
latory,  fronting  the  principal  entrance  door,  stands 
a  handsome  statue  of  his  hite  majesty  in  Uoman 
mlitary  costume  designed  by  Van  Nort.  DesKles 
th:  royal  exchange,  which  is  now  almost  dis- 
used for  cotnmercial  piirp<>sr»,  ihire  aro  two 
other   handsome  buililn  ip. 

propnated    to  the    ai '  r>i<, 

the  commercial  biiildin;-  m  i  on  .;.  i.r.  n  ,in<l 
the  com  exchange  iiii  Ilur,>h  (jiwy,  in  On"  former 
of  which  the  chamber  of  commerce  bold  tlieir 
m«*ling«.  The  Cii»uiin  House  ii  ackno'*lr>lge<l 
to  Ijc  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  city  ;  its 
soiilh  front  tnw.irds  ihn  nvrr  is  built  of  i'uitland 
stone,  extends  37.'>  feet,  and  la  adomnl  with 
a  beautiful  pottico  in  the  centie,  cuiuitting  of 
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four  Dorir  columns  s'lpportin?  an  pnriclied  en- 
lahlatiire  ami  |ie<limcnl.  tin-  lympanum   of  tlie 
laitcr  decoraled  with  a  Kroup  of  fiffiircs   in  alto 
relievo,  represenlini;  llibeniiaand  Bntannia  pre- 
senting cmlilemi  of  jx-ace  and  liberty.      A  innc- 
uificent  dome  supportinu  a  cupola,  on  wliose  apex 
stands  a  colossal  ti;.'ure  of  Hope,  rises  nobly  fiom 
the  centre  of   ihc  huMing  to  a  height  of  125 
feet.    The  nortli  front  is  of  e<nial  extent ;  but,  the 
nrnamented  parts  excepted,  is  entirely  of  granite 
stone,   which   produces  rather  a  sombre  effect. 
The  only  handsome  apartments  wiiMn  for  pul>- 
lic  use  are  the  Iloard   room,  and  what   is  called 
the  Long  room.    To  the  custom  house   are  al- 
taclicd  large  and  well  desijined  docks,  much  loo 
capacious  Sttd  of  too  expensive  a  character  for 
the  trade  of  Dublin.    The  old  dock,  which  is 
<]uite  sufficient  for  the  present  trade,  is  400  feet 
in  length   by   200  in  breadth ;  the  second  dock 
measures  330  feet  by  2.50,  and  tlie  third  or  inner 
basin  IS  d.W  in  length  by  300  in  breadth.       Ex- 
tensive stores  have  also  been  erected :  the  tobacco 
store   is   500  feet  Ion-,  its   breadth  being    IGO. 
Ucsidcs  these  dorki,  which  l>eloii|;  to  government, 
and  are  leased   for  alimit  £7000  per  annum  to 
private    inilividu.ils,  there   arc   canal  docks   on 
both  sides  of  llie  nvcr  which  alone  would  afford 
abundant  accommodaiion  to  all  the  shipping  en- 
gai;ed  in  the  Dublin  trade;  these,  of  course,  are 
quite  unemployed.     These  seven  ureal  basins  arc 
faced  with  limestone  of  the  very  best  description 
and  in  a  workmanlike  style.      The  linen   hall  is 
a  very  extensive  taii;;e  of  building,  not  uninter- 
esting in  exicriial  apptMraiu.-e  ;  a  handsome  statue 
of  his  present   m.ijcsly  has  lately   been   erected 
there  by  the  trustees;  it  was  executed  liy  Kirk. 
A  most  useful  building  has  hil°ly   been  erected. 

10  be  called  the  National  M.irl,  or  Usher's  (juay, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  the  small 
capitalist,  who  is  here  tu  he  supplied,  not  only 
with  an  immediate  sale  for  the  prottuce  of  his 
labor,  but  also  with  a  loan,  lo  enable  him  to 
bring  something  more  valuable  lo  market  a*  a 
second  venture. 

There  are  two  noble  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  accomodation  of  the  lejjal  prn^ssion,  and 
to  the  administration  of  justice.     Tiie  principal 

11  the  stately  editice  called  the  I'nur  t'ouris,  or 
Inn's  Quay :  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  March 
1786,  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  llulland,  hut  the 
whole  structure  was  not  completed  for  fourtt^ii 
years  after.  The  design  which  is  by'Cixiley,  but 
executed  by  Gaudor,  is  truly  noble.  It  consnts 
of  a  grand  central  building,  with  squares  on  each 
side,  enclosed  by  ranges  of  lofty  buildinini,  con- 
taining the  different  offices  of  records,  iScc.  The 
front  of  the  centre  is  adorned  with  an  elegant 
picture  of  six  Corinlhinn  columns,  supporting  a 
frieze  and  pedimeni ;  on  the  apex  uf  the  hitter 
stands  a  slaluc  of  iMo>es,  and  at  each  extremity 
are  allegorical  figurvs  of  .luslice  and  Mercy. 
Behind  llie  pediment  and  atiiliies  rises  a  circular 
lanlvm,  sixty-four  feet  in  diameter,  crowned  by 
a  lofty  dome,  llie  spacious  court  yards  on  eatli 
side  are  enclosed  in  front  by  light  and  beautiful 
open  arcades,  in  the  centre  of  which  arc  great 
coach  ways,  ornamented  by  croups  of  allegorical 
emblems.  The  four  law  courts  ar^  contained  in 
llie  central  buildings,  radiating  from  a  spacious 


circuUf  lioll  of  sixlf-fniir  fr«4  ^iamuft 
all  of  equal  diiriciis><>t. 
and  well  lighlsl.     Tl 
same  biiildiir;.     Tlic  rMiin  m  oe  jr.- 
of  the  four  ciiurts.  pre^enietl  to  ibf^ar. 
feet,  and  iU  di-jitli  170.     It  i*  built  Hi 
nite,   tlie  ornamt'nl.tl    |Kirts  bdag  d  I 
stone  :  the  expense  n  esumaud  mT 

The  inns  of  court,  at  the  UMraUi 
rietta  Street,  occupy  a  beaotinu  lod  : 
oriuiniU    building,   iles^vned    bji  itr. 
The  iVont is Im-wii of  '.•rmiic, thconuadat| 
being  of  I'oitland  ttone.     Tlir  ptan  i 
a  centre  and  winys,     rarh    of  t)w  If 
crowned  with  noble  ]■ 
compartment  of  the    ' 
the  front,  beautiful   p.in>  u    :jr"    m^r^M, 
with  allecnrical   repri.'soiitjtions  hi 
the   cenlral    of    winch     retiresents  tW  l 
authorities  of    Irrland,    r<M:eivin(  Cna  i 
Elizabeth  a  translation  •■<  i*"  'i.t.|«sa4i 
of  incorporation.    T  vsofi 

are  oroamemed  byctir;.  i  ooJj  _^ 

of  this  description  of  sculpture  m  Irabka.] 
one  of  the  winirs  if  the  dining  SaR  tf  4 
benchers  and  students  of  tite  mn*;  i*4  af 
other  are  the  I'reroiative  Ci>un  and  t"< 
Office,  &c.  A  law  library  is  now  ft 
ini,  with  a  front  of  cut  >ton«,  adja 
back  enlnmce  lo  llu'  inns  no  the  utt  < 
mate's  old  city  palace.  There 
in  Dublin  and  iis  vicinity.  The  n(ly4 
or  Sessions  liou»p,  ailjact-nt  to  Ne 
uninteresting  huildini;,  and  rather  I 
to  the  purpose  of  its  erection. 
Conscience,  in  Coppin^cr's  Row,  \ 
lord  mayor,  oi  hi4  substitute,  ptcsidMh  k1 
a  miserable  apartment  in  the  naiwwBt  I' 
the  City  Assembly  Uoom :  besides  fca>  ! 
Courts,  only  one  of  which  has  a  wnlaMtl 
house;  and  the  lns<ilvenl  Court,  held  ■■< 
humble  description  of  building. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  Dohbil 
nineteen  parishes,  tu  each   of  which  a  i 
allaclied.    There   are  also  the  coih 
I'alrick,  Christ  Church,  which  is  ool 
though    called   ineltopolitital;    saw 
ch.ipels  lo  the  parish  church  of  St.  I 
many  pnvate  chapels,  which  at*  m 
the  diocesan,  such  as  ihivte  of  kdiMil 
pital ;    the    Foundling    lli"i.iul. 
Hospital;  the  Blue-coat   ! 
.School;    llihemian   .Scl^' 
Catholic  division    of    |>iiritii<^  Jims  I 
spond  with  that  of  the  established  i ' 
their  places  of  worship  art  nua 
chapels  in  Anne  Street  and  Ksi^aastS 
sessed    of    much    architectural 
Metropolitan    Chapel    in     .Marlb 
when  finished,   will  be  a  greatt 
city.     The  great  aisle  is  1 50  feet  ml 
120    in  breadth  ;  the  extenftr  ti 
urilinisheil    si.iie.        The    Ituakriv  ' 
Methodists,  &c.,  have  mnrUna  ba 
parts  of  the   city:  tlie    Daifliwt  af  1 
meeting  houses  is  not  incrrstttir:  «>^ 
one  of  them    has   been 
church,  for  the  I'mltntam 
have  been  made  (or  ili«  purcbUK  J  a* 
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cathedral  of  Si.  Patrick  is  •  vrneraMe 
pginiUy  posscwwng  murh  gracf,  beamy, 
j[hlne»  of  style.  Tlie  ground  plan  is  a 
crass  with  four  side  aisles:  the  nave,  150 
IcDSth,  is  adorned  n'ltli  st^rera!  liiie  nioiiu- 
llere  is  the  simple  slab,  inscribed  with 
■ph  wntteo  by  himself,  consecrated  to  the 
}  of  S«  if) ;  and  an  adjacent  column  supports 

'ly  plain  tablet,  with  an  insciption,  also 
he  pen  of  dean  Swift,  to  .Siellii.     The  nio- 

•  of  Or.  Marsli,  the  founder  of  the  public 
called  after  his  name,  and   Dr.  Smyth, 

iower  of  the  Qethesda,  are  the  most  rich 
luttfiil  desig^ns.  The  south  transept  has 
been  rcGued,  and  in  levelling  the  floor 
nnously  tiered  tiles,  forming;  the  steps  of 
tot  altar,  were  discovered,  which,  together 
t  remains  of  the  aliar,  are  left  uncovered 
gratification  of  the  public  taste  in  matters 

rity.  The  northern  transept,  lately  rebuilt, 
as  the  pansh  church  of   St.    Nicholas 
The  choir  of  St.  Patrick's  is  strikingly 
^ue ;  It   is  lighted  by  five  lancet-shaped 

•  at  the  summit  of  the  eastern  wall,  which 
I  indefinite  and  partial  light  upon  the 
objects  beneath.   The  organ  is  large  and 

ted :  the  echo  of  the  chaocel  most  grateful 
ear.  Tlie  walls  and  panelled  gallery 
bcorated  with  the  helmets,  swords,  and 
of  the  knights  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  the 
pied  Malls  adorned  with  their  armorial 
emblazoned  in  golden  characters.  Near 
munion  table  is  the  monument  of  the 
krl  of  Cork  ;  opposite  is  a  tablet  to  duke 
lerg;  while,  amongst  the  fantastic  relics  of 
,  are  preserved  the  skull  of  the  duke,  per- 
by  a  musket  ball,  and  the  chain  bill  by 
rd  Lofien  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Li- 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  was  built  in 
Upon  the  site  of  a  church  said  to  have 
loded  by  St.  Patrick  himself.  The  steeple 
led  in  1370,  and  the  spire  in  1749;  the 
which  IS  223  feet  from  the  level  of  llie 
The  collegiate  church  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
llled  also  Christ  Church,  is  said  to  have 
lit  in  1038,  by  Litricus,  the  son  of  Am- 
Ostman  king  of  Dublin.  Its  iite  hai* 
ipropriated  to  ucred  purpose*  by  St 
*ho  IS  Hid  to  have  preached  lo  tlie 
in  the  precise  vaults  on  which  this  an- 
"loc  stands,  these  bein^  the  stores  used 
for  lodeing  uirrchandise.  The  ori- 
~  WH  destroyed  almost  wholly  by 
with  the  exception  of  a  fine  Norman 
ty  ill  John's  IJtnt,  little  either  of  the 
vchilecture,  or  of  any  intelligible  de- 
ducoverable  lu  the  present  mutilated 
"  Christ  Church.  In  thii  church  the 
was  first  leail  in  Ireland ;  and 
bert  Simoell  was  crowned  by  the 
,rd  V'l.  St,  An.lr.w  ,  Church  sull 
few  traces  of  Noiman  aichitecture, 
attention  of  the  aiil.quarian.  Sevt~ 
ptrith  churches  are  well  designed, 
in  a  masterly  style  :  St.  W'etburgh's, 
't,  and  Catherine  s,  are  not  unlike  each 
internal  arrangements,  and  are  ail 
and  venerable.  St.  Werburgh's  had 
lundtotae  spire,  which  tlie  [>ai  ishioners 

v«.  vn. 


removed,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  founda- 
tion was  sinking.  .St.  Paul's,  lately  erectetl,  ha* 
a  low  and  clumsy  spire ;  St.  Oeorve's  possesse* 
not  only  a  grateful  and  delicate  spire,  but  also  a 
beautiful  Grecian  portico,  suppurting  a  frieie  and 
pediment;  the  elevation  resembles  that  of  St. 
Martin's,  in  London,  but  is  probtibly  less  heavy, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  the  GriEco-lialian  block 
ornaments  of  tlie  latter.  The  panshioners  of 
Sl  Michan's  are  about  lo  rebuilu  their  church, 
tlie  present  being  decayed  to  a  perilous  extent : 
underneath  ttie  old  church  are  the  vaults  remark- 
able for  their  antiseptic  power;  bodies  deposited 
here  120  years  ago  arc  found  as  perfectly  pre- 
served this  moment  as  if  they  had  undergone  the 
process  of  embalming. 

Amongst  the  useful  institutions  of  Dublin  are, 
— the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  husbandry  and  the  arts,  established  in 
1731 :  here  public  lectures  are  delivered  by  the 
society's  professors,  in  geology,  mineialogy,  bo- 
tany, and  chemistry :  and  free-schools  are  opened 
for  instruction  in  drawing  and  sculpture.  'I1i« 
Society  occupy  the  noble  mansion  of  the  dukes  o( 
Leinster,  built  from  Cassel's  designs,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  noblest  private  residences  in  Europe  ; — 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts,  built  at  the  sole  e»pen>>e  of 
Francis  Johnston,  Esq.,  now  president,  who  be- 
stowed It  upon  the  artists  of  Ireland,  to  whom 
his  present  majesty  had  most  graciously  grante<l 
a  cliarter  of  incorporation  (the  first  e.xhihiiioti 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  .\cademy  took  placv  in 
1826); — and  the  Ruyal  Irish  Academy  situated 
m  Grafton  Street,  whose  Transactions  contain 
many  valuable  articles ;  in  the  library  arc  several 
valuable  MSS.  The  principal  public  libraries 
in  Dublin  are,  those  o!  the  college;  the  Dublin 
Society,  rich  in  botanical  works;  the  Dublin 
Library  Society,  in  D'Ulier  Street ;  and  Mjr>h's 
Library,  in  Kevin  Street.  Since  the  erei'tion  tif 
the  Koyal  Hibernian  .\cadeiny,  the  commillrc  of 
the  Irish  Institution  have  felt  themselves  called 
upon  lo  contribute  their  aid  to  tlie  advancement 
of  the  arts  in  Ireland,  and  in  conie<|uence  erected 
a  handsome  gallery  in  C'llleje  Street,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  a 
^'tuation  boih  central  and  convrnienl. 

'I'rinily  Colleue  was  founded  by  queen  Eliza- 
Irf'ih,  and  emlowed  with  many  valuable  livings 
by  .lames  I.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  I51>1, 
and  ntudents  were  admitted  in  li93.  By  the 
original  charter,  the  corporation  consisted  of  the 
provost,  three  fellows,  and  three  scholars ;  hut  it 
is  now  enlarged  to  «even  senior  fcllowt,  eighteen 
juninn,  and  seventy  scholars,  besides  the  pnivost; 
each  of  the  junior  fellows  having  nearly  loo  pri- 
vate pupils  lo  initriicl,  independent  of  the  de- 
livery of  occa-iooal  public  lectures.  The  inde- 
pendent memhera  are  divided  into  an  Hjual 
number  of  classes,  called  felluw-commoner*.  pen 
sioiicrs,  and  siiars.  The  provost,  fellows,  masters, 
and  scholars,  return  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  ihe  provost  and  tenior  fellows  alone  tnnsict 
all  the  ■  lu-golia  collegii.'  A  senior  fellowship  is 
supposed  lo  b«  worth  about  £|500  per  annum. 
There  is  a  limit  placed  lo  the  number  of  pupils 
permitted  to  enter  under  a  junior  fallow  in  each 
class,  vii.  ibuly-six;  but  this  limit  i*  so  creat 
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that  144  mny  thus  be  intrusted  to  one  lecturer  to 
instruct  in  llie  short  periods  of  each  year  calle<l 
terms.  The  scholars  have  the  privilc;;e  of  voting 
for  represenlatives  to  parliament ;  commons  for 
five  years  (the  duration  of  a  scholarship)  ;  cham- 
bers at  half  fire  and  rent,  and  £4  per  annum. 
They  are  also  eligible  to  chapel  markerships,  and 
asiiistant  libninanships  ;  but  these  pUces  are  few 
in  number,  and  neither  valuable  nor  permanent. 
The  independent  members  merely  receive  in- 
struction, for  which  they  pay  their  tutors,  the 
fellow-commoners  sixteen  i;uiiieiu,  the  pensioner 
eight  guineas,  pwr  annum  (the  sizars  are  exempt 
from  charges),  besides  some  small  annual  fees. 
The  first  ulass  graduate  after  three  years  and  a 
half,  the  second  and  third  not  until  tlie  expira- 
tion of  four  years.  During  the  colle^ale  course 
quarterly  examinations  are  held  in  the  theatre, 
at  a  certain  number  of  which  every  student  is 
obli);ed  to  answer  in  the  prescribed  course,  from 
which  it  follows  that  in  this  colleRe  no  pupil  can 
possibly  graduate  without  havine  obtained  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  information,  while  the  most  dis- 
tinguished are  rewarded  by  the  collegiate  honors 
of  premiums  and  certificates.  The  number  of 
names  on  the  college  books  has  for  lome  few 
years  amounted  nearly  to  2000. 

Th<^  buiklings  of  Dublin  College  are  numerous 
and  elegant.  The  grand  front,  presented  to  Col- 
lege Green,  is  entirely  of  cut  granite,  the  orna- 
mental parts  being  of  Portland  stone.  It  mea- 
sures 300  feet  in  length,  is  enriched  by  a  centre 
beautifully  relieved  by  four  noble  three-quarter 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pediment,  and 
teiminated  by  two  lofty  pavilions,  surmounted 
bybidustrades,  and  adorned  with  graceful  coupled 
pilasters.  Within  are  three  large  squares,  and 
one  smaller,  called  formerly  the  quadrangle. 
The  Parliament  Sauare,  316  feet  long  by  212  in 
breadth,  isenclosea  by  lofty  buildings  (four  stories 
in  height)  of  cut  stone,  terminated  by  the  beauti- 
ful porticoes  of  the  chapel  and  theatre,  which 
correspond  while  they  oppose.  The  qiudraiigle 
rniitains  the  dining  I'all,  vice -provost's  residence, 
and  a  corresponding  building  (fellows*  chambers) 
beyond  the  quadrangle  in  the  Library  Square, 
365  feet  in  length  by  214  in  breadth,  enclosed  on 
tliree  sides  by  ancient  brick  buildings,  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  students,  but,  on  the  fourth,  by 
the  college  library,  the  noblest  apartment  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  To  the  north  of  the  Libraiy 
Square  is  that  usually  called  Botany  Bay,  some- 
what larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  surrounded 
by  lofly  buildings.  Tlie  College  Park,  contain- 
ing about  twenty  acres,  is  planted  with  noble 
elms.  Here  arc  the  New  Anatomy  House,  and 
the  Printing  House,  a  beautiful  little  Doric  build- 
ing. The  chapel  and  theatre  have  similarly  beau- 
tiful fronts  of  Portland  stone,  consisting  of  porti- 
coes of  four  Connlliian  pillars  supporting  a 
pediment ;  behind  the  porticoes,  arcades  open 
into  a  vestibule  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  great  ball  and 
chapel.  The  hall  contains  an  adiuircd  monu- 
menl  to  provost  Baldwin,  and  several  line  por- 
traitii  of  eminent  persons,  formerstudents,  amongst 
whom  are  Swif\  and  Burke.  The  dimensions  of 
the  chnpel  are  e(]ual,  but  the  internal  arrange- 
ment neccMurily  different  from   Uiose  of  the 


theatre.    The  dining  hall  i*  1 1   _ 
the  front,  of  cut  stone,  is  adeniadvilki 
pilasters,  and  a  shallow  pediment ;  Hit |Mi 
opens  on  a  broad  temtce.  appratcM  l^i| 
of  steps  the  entire  breadth  of  the  UUk:! 
the  ante-hall,    leading  to   Ibe  nfal 
apartment   in  which  the  Hiitoiied] 
tlieir  meetins^.    The  library  is  m  i 
though   stately   edifice:    it  is 
many  windows,  that  it  defied  lite 
artist  to  consult  beauty  of  elevalioo. 
library  room   (when?   his  majesty  GmH 
received  by  the  corporation) 
in  length  by  forty-one  in  breadtli,  it( 
adorne<l  with  carved   oak  piUsitii,  all 
dented  frieie;  while  many  fine  busts  of  I 
persons,    sbiuding   on    tapenog 
rangcfi  along  either  side ;   tlie  inner, 
the   Kagel   Library,  is   fifty-two  fcd  I 
contains  the  collection  of  a  Dutcli  f 
name  it  bears,  of  about  20,000 1 
manuscript   room   is  over  the  FifriJ 
here  are  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS  ,  m 
of  king  .lames  H.,  and  a  i 
of  unpublished  MSS.  on   i  jt 

tiquities ;  to  the  south  of  thr  libraiv  i 
garden,   being   u   continuation  of  I 
ground  attached  to  the  provost's  I 
mentioned  building  is  a  very  beautiM| 
built  entirely  of  cut  stone,  from  i  (' 
Burlington.     The  College   Mosoa^ 
contain  many  things  of  interest: 
curious  model,  by  Mr.  Bald,  of  Itej 
the  county  of  Mayo.     Tlie  CoUc^  f 
issituatedat   Dunsink,   three milndvai 
and  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Beg^'i  b^Ki 
half  a  mile  from  College  Green. 

Tile  College  of  Surgeons  was  i 
charter  in  1784  :  the  first  licentialt  M 
Wright,    author    of    some    Tilnahle 
anatomy.     It   is  a  handsome  binUi)^  < 
stone  ;  consisting  of  a  rusticated  I 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  facade,  i 
three-quarter  columns,  separated  by  b  _^^ 
beaded  windows  :  the  present  elevalieall 
provemenl  by  Mr.  Murray:  it  itiiidi  itil 
■Handing  position   in   Stephen's 
corner  of  York  Street.    The  Sdiool  ( 
here  is  highly  valued,  and  much  fK 
gical  students  from   England  ami  ^l 
College  of  Physicians  liold  their  i 
Patrick   Dunn's   Hospital,  a  nobk  I 
Canal  Street,  erecteil  at  the  eipen"* 
nificent  testator  whose  nume  it  hnn- 
several  private  schools  of  anitoivr  <■] 
in  Park  Street,  Brunswick  Street,  kt,r 
.ittended  by  students  from  ranuas  pi*| 
Britain.     Dublin    possesses   nnBectf 
schools,  conducted  by  distisgttiiM  I 
its  university. 

The  river  LitTey,  which  dindestkl^ 
closed  bv  mair^ ■''"■•■'"   ii-ills  of  i 
Kingsend  to  H  ,•», 

two  miles,  in  »  ii 

noble  bridges,  sit  •'!  .  ml"'* 

iron:   an  lulditioiMl  .-Mlf*' 

to  be  thrown  across  tlie  nwr,  aaitt*. 
of  the  PliCEiiix  Park,  and  mhnw  iW  ly 
racks;  and  a  nugniflcaM  atth  ffM**** 
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\gt  niU  «e»l  uf  Bloody  Bridge,  catlvij 
Bnd^. 

k  IS  encompassed  by  a  circular  road,  and 
I  l>etwern  Jwo  canals  of  noble  breadth ; 
JKiali  terminate  in  docki,  commnnicating 
I  Liflcy,  capable  of  accomodatini;  all  tlie 
I  that  Tisils  Dublin  river,  and  nf  liarbour- 
whe  lioiu  from  llic  interior,  which  could 
loved  in  tninsuiittini;  ilic  inland  produce 
jjaAiuur  for  eitportatioii :  it  is  very  proba- 
DBOft  of  the  export  trade  uf  Ireland  will 
Mrried  on,  by  means  of  these  canals,  at 

ipulation  of  Dublin  has  increased  but 
la«t  twenty  years,  and  the  number  of 
rather  diminished. 
O,  a  town  of  Volhynia,  European 
IlKi  the  river  Irwa.  The  great  annual 
i  Poland,  called  the  Contract,  was  for 
held  here.  The  population  was  then 
iderable ;  at  present  it  is  not  above 
it  aumben  of  Jews  reside  here,  who 
extensive  trade  m  wood,  cattle,  and 
brought  from  Hodolia,  the  Ukraine, 
Ice  East  of  the  town  stands  a  castle, 
Ibiir  miles  8.  S.  E.  of  Lucko. 
lOS  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  and  inge- 
iKnch  author,  born  at  Beauvais  in   1670. 

tnl  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  was  m- 
ith  the  management  of  several  import- 
bi  in  Italy,  England,  and  Holland.  At 
kn  to  Paris,  he  obtained  a  prebendary ; 
{•rards  had  a  pension  of  2000  lines,  and 
icy  of  Notre  Dame  at  Ressons,  near 
fe.  He  died  at  Paris,  when  perpetual 
•  of  the  French  Academy,  on  the  23d 
1743.  Hit  principal  works  are,  I.Criti- 
bctions  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  'i  vols. 
[2.  A  Critical  History  of  the  French 
py  m  Gaul,  3  vols.  4to. 
AL,  aJj.  From  duke.  Pertaining  to  a 
w  a  ducil  coronet 

SCCIO  FjiLIEMO.  (rwtdimg.)  Decned 

al,  vitKottl  ooe  Au»rnun%  voice, 
rh«l  SuDo,  by  his  own  coofewtoii, 
D  the  ImI  ati^bt  at  Carnival 
i(  gravrn  on  ibe  Ateat  cLair 
l«iJI(  wortla ByrMt. 

VIA,  letters  |)atent  granted  by  the  ci- 
lenate  of  Venice,  or  written  in  the  name 
senate,  to  foreign  princes  :  so  named  be- 
c  name  of  the  doge  or  duke  was  prefixed 

lAREL  (Andrew  Coltee),  an  eminent 
Dpst,  was  bom  at  Caeu  in  Normandy 
I;  but  his  fiillirr,  removing  to  Enj^land, 
Ilim  at  iCtoo,  and  aflerwurds  at  (.txfurd, 
ke  took  the  dctrree  of  doctor  of  civil  law. 
woe  a  member  of  Doctors'  Commoos, 
.  and  in  I7&3  was  elected  commissary, 
Ml  of  the  luntdittion  of  the  collegiate 
of  Sl  ('attienni-,  nitar  tlic  Tower.  In 
mi  attpnintod  libranan  of  the  palace  of 
if  MiJ  the  folldwiii);  year  became  com- 
©f  tti.  uf  Canterbury,     lie  was 

ihe  tr  of  the  society  of  Anti- 

In  ...,.  ,,u  ««.  elMte<l  V.  11. S.  ;  and 
ed  in  1763,  together  with  Sir  Joseph 
ud  Mr.  Astle,  lo  mtthodise  tlie  records 
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in  the  Stale  Paper  office  at  Whitehall,  atid  in  the 
Augmentation  office.  Dr.  Ducarcl  died  at  his  house 
in  South  Lambeth,  in  May  1785.  His  principal 
worksare,  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  1767,  folio; 
a  series  of  above  300  Anglo-Gallic,  or  Norman 
and  Aquitaine  Coins  of  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Eoslaiid,  &c.,  1757,  4to. ;  tlie  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Aichiepiscopal  Palace  at  Lam- 
beth, 4to. ;  and  the  History  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital and  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  4to. 

Dl'CAS  (.Nlichael),  a  Greek  historian  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Uie  empire,  from  the  elder 
Andronicus  to  its  termination.  Tliough  his  stylo 
is  barbarous,  he  relates  facts  not  elsewhere  lo  he 
found,  and  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what 
passed.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except 
that  he  was  often  engaged  in  diplomatic  employ- 
ments. His  works  were  printed  at  the  l/iuvre 
in  1649,  folio;  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  This  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Fiench  by  Cousin,  of  whose  History  of  Con- 
stantinople, printed  at  Paris,  1673,  4lo.,  and  at 
the  Hague,  in  1685,  13mo.,  it  concludes  the 
eighili  volume. 

DCCAT,  n.i.      I     From  duke.   Coinsstruck 

DtJCATOOs',  n.i.  t  by  dukes.    See  Coins, 
I  cannot  instantly  rais«  up  the  |nisa 

Of  (nil  tkrc*  ChoiisaaJ  dtieait.  SkaAsptani. 

'I'berr  va*  on«  that  died  in  debt :  it  was  icpoftad, 
where  his  creditors  were,  that  he  wu  dead  :  one  aaid, 
he  halh  carried  five  hundred  dui:aii  of  mine  into  ibe 
other  world.  Bucon, 

An  ounce  nf  silver,  whether  in  pence,  groali,  or 
CT9WB  piece*,  stivers,  or  duearmnu,  or  in  bolliun,  ia, 
and  eleroally  will  b«,  of  «)ttal  vatoa  to  any  other 
ounce  of  silver.  Ltckt. 

Di;caT.  See  Coiks.  Tlie  origin  of  ducalt 
is  assigned  by  Procopius  to  Longinus,  governor 
of  Italy ;  svho,  tevulung  against  the  emperor 
Justin  II.,  made  himself  duke  of  Ravenna,  and 
called  himself  Exarcha,  i.  e.  without  lord  or 
ruler;  and,  to  show  his  independence,  struck 
pieces  of  money,  of  very  pure  gold,  in  bis  own 
name,  and  with  his  own  stamp,  wltich  were  called 
ducati.  After  him,  tlie  first  who  struck  ducaU 
were  the  Venetians,  who  called  them  zechini  or 
sequins,  from  Zecca,  the  place  where  they  first 
were  struck.  This  was  about  A.  D.  1380,  in  the 
time  of  John  Danduli :  but  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence,  that  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  coined  du- 
cats as  early  as  1340.  And  Du  Cange  affirms, 
that  the  first  ducats  were  struck  id  the  duchy  of 
Apulia.  The  chief  gold  ducats  are,  the  single 
and  double  ones  of  \'enice,  Florence,  Genoa, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zurich.  The  double 
ducats  weigh  from  live  pennyweights  seventeen 
grains,  to  hve  pennyweights  ten  grains  ;  and  the 
single  in  proportion.  The  Spaui:uiis  have  no 
ducats  of  gold ;  and  the  silver  one,  with  them,  is 
no  real  species,  but  only  a  money  of  account 
like  our  potuid.  It  is  eouivnlent  to  eleven 
rials.  The  silver  ducals  of  Plofcoce  serve  ihere 
for  crowns. 

Dt'CiTOON,  a  silver  coin,  struck  chiefly  in 
Italy;  particularlv  in  Milan,  N'cnice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Lucca,  Mantua,  and  Parma  :  though 
there  are  also  Dutch  and  Flemish  ducMoout. 
See  Corns. 
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DUCR  Crclk,  calleJ  also  Cross  Roads  ami 
Salisbury,  a  town  of  llie  LInite<l  Sbites,  America, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  standing  on  Duce 
Creek,  ■which  runs  into  Delaware  Bay.  It  is  a 
celebrated  wheat  market,  and  has  a  flourishing 
trade  with  Philadelphia. 

DUCENARIUS,  &HKivapio{,  in  antinuity,  an 
officer  of  the  lloman  army,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  200  men.  The  emperors  had  also  du- 
ce narii  among  the  procurators  or  intendarits,  called 
f>rocur^tores  ducenarii.  Some  say  that  these 
lad  salaries  of  200  sesterces  ;  as  in  the  gsmes  of 
tlie  circus,  horses  hired  for  200  sesterces  were 
called  ducenarii.  Others  hold,  that  ducenarii 
were  those  who  levied  the  200dth  penny,  the 
officers  appointed  to  inspect  the  raising  of  that 
tribute.  In  the  inscription  at  I'alinyra,  the  word 
occurs  very  often. 

DUCK,  n.  J.,  t).  a.,  11.  n.  Set    From  Dut.  ducken ; 

Duck'er,  n.  ».         [adj  \  Swed.  dykii ;  Teut. 

Duck'inc-stool,  land    Welsh    tuck; 

Di'ck'legoed,  adj.  [to  dip  or  dive;  from 

Ddck'liko,  n.  I.  I  Goth,  doggwa,  wa- 

Duce'wecd,  J  ter.     A  bird  of  the 

anu  genus ;  a  term  of  endearment ;  and,  from  the 
common  habits  of  tlie  duck,  a  stone  made  to 
dip  in  and  out  of  the  water  in  throwing :  to 
dive  as  a  duck,  hence  to  bow ;  and,  as  an  active 
yerb,  to  put  under  water. 

The  varlct  uw,  when  lo  tlie  flood  he  came. 
How  without  itop  or  tUy  he  fiercely  leapt  -, 
And  deep  himself  b«  ducked  in  the  ume. 
That  ia  the  lake  his  lofty  crest  was  steept. 

Faerie  Quant. 
Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven.  Skakspeare.   Olkellu. 

Tb<i  learned  pate 
i>iicib  to  the  golden  fool.  Id.   Timon. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape  or  lace  for  your  cap. 
My  dainty  duct,  my  dear-a  ?      Id.   Winier't  rait. 
That  we  call  duckweed  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a 
thyme  leaf,  but  of  a  fresher  green  ;  and  puttrth  forth 
a  Utile  string  into  tho  water,  far  from  the  bouotn. 

Buam. 
Back,  shepherds,  back  ;  enough  your  play 
TUl  next  sunshine  hol>-day  ; 
Here  bo  without  duch  or  nod. 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod. 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise.  Miilom, 

The  duckM^  thai  heard  the  proclamation  cried, 
And  feared  a  prosecution  might  betide. 
Full  twftnty  mile  from  town  tlieir  voyage  take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake.  Drt/den. 

Thou  art  wickedly  devout ; 
In  Tiber  duchnff  thrice  by  break  of  day.  td. 

Ducktegged,  short  waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  ii. 
That  she  niut  rise  on  tiptoes  for  a  kiss. 

Id.     JuBenal. 
DueUimgi,  though  hatched  and  led  by  a  hen,  if  she 
brings  them  to  the  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  presently 
leave  her,  and  iu  they  go.  Ruj/  on  the  Crealum. 

As  some  raw  youtii  in  country  bred. 
When  at  a  skirmish  first  he  heart 
The  ballets  whistling  round  bis  ears. 
Will  duck  hia  head  aside,  will  start, 
And  feel  a  trembling  at  his  heart,  Smji. 

Sba  in  the  duekingiloot  should  take  her  seat, 
Drest  like  hnwlf  in  a  great  chair  of  state. 


R--claim    the  nbstinatnj   <nnmili—  i^t 
women,  and  make  tb«  dwhmtfttmM  mtnimiL 

Emy  DM* 

.  Amid  the  ducUiugt  let  be*  acanstaa. 

Neither  cross  and  pile,  aor  Aula  mi  kdm.  m 
quite  io  ancient  as  faandy-daody . 

But  still  'tit  rural — ti«««  are  w  kiwa 
Prom  every  window,  and  tKe  CildSHtpa 
Ihteki  paddle  in  the  pond  befor*  ibt  far. 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scaar  ikv*  ■■•' 


The  wanton  coot  the  water  i 

Amang  tlie  leaves  the  t 

Th>-  stately  swan  majestic  •wuas. 

And  every  thing  14  bleat  but  (. 

The  lore  of  o&priog'f  nature's  general  L 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  duekt  n4 

There  's  nothing  whets  tlie  lieak  oranM 

Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  1 

Di'CK,  in  ornithology.    Sc«  Akis  aai  I 
This  fowl  is  furnished  with  a  peculiar  1 
of  vessels  about  the  heart,  which 
live  a  considerable  time  under  srater,  11  *^ 
cessary  for  it  in  divinj;.    This  made  Mr  < 
think  it  a  more  proper  subject  for  apM_ 
with  the  air-pump  than  any  other  binl  il 
grotvn  duck  being  pijt  into  the  recnierefl 
pump,  of  which  ine  filled  one  third  \m,l 
the  air  exhausted,  the  cmtur-;  sceiaed  ok 
better  for  the  tir>>t  momen".  '^'■■"  <  '•»»< 
fowl ;  but,  after  about  a  111 
signs  of  uneasinesi,  and  in 
her  head  fell  down,  and  she  appeutd  | 
revived  by  the  letting  in  of  air.    A 1 
duck  was  afterwards  tned  in  the  I 
and  with  the  same  issue,  it  being  i 
to  death  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
servable,  that  both  birds  swelled  oeif  I 
pumping  out  the  air,  so  that  they  1 
larger  to  the  spectators,  especially* 
it  not  being  intended  that  any  Wiltrl 
live  in  so  exceedingly  rarefied  air,  t 
able  to  continue  occasionally 
water.    The  strongest  insunccof  UmI 
being  calculated  lo  Utc  almost  ininrl 
we  have  in  the  accounts  1 
theCzirknitz  Zee  lake  in  t  ! 
posed  to  communicate  with  anolkti 
ground  in  the  mountain  Saroniic,u4l 
empty  itself  according  to  the  vtf 
ness  of  tliat  lake.  See  OxtitSNm  Zu.1 
which  always  frequent  it  in   grtol  (oi 
oAen  carried   down  along   with  tht  ' 
forced  into  the  subterraneous  lake  lo  t 
tires.     In    this    unnatural    habituiia,j 
these  creatures  undoubtedly  peroh.  Ml 
main  alive.     These  beconif  blind,  <ad  ImI 
feathers  ;  and  in  the  next  filhogof  ihttakM 
they  and  vast  number<i  of  fish  vc  tknM  ^J 
the  wuter.     In  about  a  fottoigtit  itwyi 
recover  their  sight  and  f<^athe^s. 

DUCKING,  pluneint;  m  w^trr,  »J 
anciently  practised  ai<  thsbjn}' 

ercise ;  but  among  tli' 
Germans,  it  was  a  sort  <jl  uuuxshoHat  fc*! 
of  scandalous  lives.     .Vt  MwciltanJl 
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r  the  rerolLtion,  men  itnd  women  of  icaii- 
it  life  were  conjetnncd  to  llie  cale;  i.e.  lo 
III  u|>  io  nil  iron  cage  fastened  to  the  yard  of 
Uop,  and  ducked  several  times  in  tlie  rirer. 
■toe  «a<  done  at  Toulouae  to  blasphemers. 
WKIKH,  ■  sort  of  marine  punishment,  in- 
i  by  the  I'rench  before  the   revolution,  on 
•ho  had  been  convicted  of  desertion,  blas- 
ff,  or  leditioQ.     It    was    thus    pi^rformed : 
Eriminal  was  placed  astride  of  a  short  tliick 
»,  iutened  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  which  pai- 
lirouch  a  block  hanging  at  one  of  the  yard- 
Thus  fixed,  he  was  hoisted  suddenly  up 
yard,  and  the  rope  being  slackened  at  once, 
pf  plunged  into  the  tea.    This  was  repeated 
■I  tiroes  conformably  to  the  sentence  against 
H|>rit,  who  had  also  several  cannon-shot 
■a  to  his  feet.    A  gun  was  aiso  lircd  to  ad- 
»  the  oOier  ships  of  the    fleet,   that   their 
I  migtil  become  spectators. 
Ktixc  IS   also   a   penalty    which    veteran 
pivtend  to  hare  a  ri;(ht  to  inflict  on  those 
'  <•  first  time,  pass  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
.  or  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  conse- 
iT  ui  tlieir  refusal  or  incapacity  to  pay  the 
I  fine  leried  on  such  occasions. 
>Ckiso-Stool.    See  Uka>k  and  Ccckixo- 
U 

HlKO'Y,  v.a.  k  U.S.      MisUken  for  de- 
IIm  decoy  being  commonly  practised  upon 
produced  the  error.     To  entice  lo  a  snare : 
laid. 

hatfa  •  tleoder  mcmhrmnoafl  string,  whtrh 
•ad  dra««  in  At  plcocuri],  ■•  a  tcrprni  doth 
:  with  ibif  be  dmcktfj/t  little  &*hrs.  nad 
lh#in.  lirtte. 

have  found  it  the  molt  rnni|>rQdiou«  «>y 
tpit,  to  lead  ca{Aiv«  silly  womrn,  and 
thm  Jmhnft  to  ibcir  wbole  f&niily. 

Deeajf  of  Pif*jf. 
Vr,  it  a  phnse  used  at  sea  by  the 
n,  wlien  the  main  sail,  fore  sail,  or  sprit 
ndera   his   seeing    to   steer   by  a  land- 
in  which  he  calls  out,  duck   up  the 
of  these  tails,  that  is,  hale  the  sails 
way.     When  a  shot  is  made  by  a 
,  if  the  dew  of  the  sprit  sail  hinders 
tbey  call  out  diirk  up,  kc. 
M.f.     I^t.  dvcluM,  from  duco,  to  lead, 
direction  :  a  paiMgc  llirough  which 
eotiducted. 
ilw,l>)r  fa«tcnin|t  all  onr  actioliK  by  ■  fatal 
■  loot  of  (Jud'a  cbair,  Iravr*  Dutbiuf;  to  ni 
0b«y  o«r  fair,  lo   follow    tbc  JucI  of  tbo 
•attty  of  tbaa«  irooy  cbaiua  ubicb  wr  ara 

m  carb  of  tlioac  (rlU  ran  into  die  io*u  of 
vbtff*  boib  ;otD«d  iu^rtb«r.  and  paaard 
Tlk  MM  cHkflioa  ind  to  ibo  ij|>  of  It. 

i4d^woM'«  i*f*rcrnlm. 
•rvwl  Ihsi  iha  riijlr,  in  the  iborarw:  i/wf, 
•f%laal  tt<>«  of  lb*  allmrat. 

Arbnikntt  m»  Ahmemti. 
tJf.      ">      Lai.  durttla,  from  dut- 
»,  n.  I.  >  fiu,  part,  of  i/om,  to  lead. 

5^ 


t'rrr 


^Teiuile;    easy    lo    be 


t  and  Imailr,  aa   oetaU.  t1<at  «iU 
1^  wool  and  tow,  ibal  aill  t«*  dr<i«u 
;  bava  Ibe  appcllu  ol   uoi  dMon- 
lUnn- 


\,  whan  I  tbIii''  gold,  may  think  up«tt 
Tbc  dactUtntu,  ibt  application  ; 
The  wboleaomeneaa,  the  infcnuity. 
From  ruat,  from  toil,  from  tr«  ever  free. 

Dtmmt 
Thick  WDoda  and  gloomy  night 
Conceal  the  bappy  plant  from  human  tight : 
One  bough  il  bean  ;  bat  wond'rooa  to  behold  ! 
The  JaetiU  lind  and  learea  of  radiant  gold. 

Drydtn'i  /fiwid. 
Yellow  colour  and  ductilitj/  are  properties  of  gold  : 
they  belong  to  all  gold,  but  not  only  to  gold  ;  for  aaf- 
fron  if  alvo  yellow,  and  lead  ia  ducHU. 

WatuU  LoyidL 
ITc  generoiu  thoughts  ioatill 
Of  true  nobility  ;  forms  their  dttctiU  minda 
To  bmnan  virtues.  PhUip», 

Their  deaigning  leaden  canno4  deairt  a  more  due* 
tilt  and  eaay  people  to  work  apon. 

Adiimm'i  FmhoUtr. 
ncocc  ductile  clays  in  wide  expanaion  spread. 
Soft  AS  the  cygnet's  down,  their  snow-wbttc  txd  ; 
Willi  yielding  flakes  lucccsaive  forma  reveal. 
And  change  obedient  to  the  whirling  wheel. 

Darwin, 
DocTiLiTT,  in  physics,  a  ptt>perty  possessed 
by  certain  solid  bodies,  which  consists  io  their 
yielding  lo  percussion  or  pressure,  and  in  re- 
ceiving difliirent  forms  without  breaking.  Some 
bodies  are  ductile  both  when  they  are  hot  and 
when  they  arc  cold,  and  in  all  circumstances. 
Such  are  metals,  particularly  gold  and  silver. 
Other  bodies  are  ductile  only  when  heated  to  a 
sufficient  degree  ;  luch  as  wax  and  other  sub- 
tUnces  of  that  kind,  and  glass.  Other  bodies, 
particularly  some  kinds  of  iron,  called  by  tbc 
workmen  red-short,  brass,  and  some  other  me- 
tallic mixtures,  are  ductile  only  when  cold,  and 
brittle  when  hot.  The  degrees  of  heat  requisite 
to  pnxluce  ductility  in  bodies  of  the  tirsl  kind, 
vaiy  according  to  their  different  natures.  In 
geiierd,  the  heat  of  the  body  must  be  such  as  is 
sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  middle  state  betwixt 
solidity  and  perfect  fiuion.  As  wax  for  instance, 
IS  fu'<ible  with  a  very  small  heal,  it  may  lie  rcn- 
denil  ductile  by  a  still  smaller  one ;  and  gloss, 
which  requires  a  most  violent  heal  for  its  perfect 
fusion,  cannot  acquire  its  greatest  ductility  until 
it  it  made  perfectly  red-hut,  and  almost  ready  lo 
fuse.  Lastly,  some  bodies  are  made  ductile  by 
liic  alisorption  of  a  fluid.  Such  are  certain 
earths  particularly  clay.  \Vhen  tliese  earths 
have  absorbed  a  suSicient  quantity  of  water,  to 
brihi;  Uiem  iulu  a  middle  tuie  betwixt  solidity 
and  fluidity,  that  is  to  the  consistence  of  a  con- 
sidrmlily  firm  |iaste,  they  have  then  acquired 
their  i;reatai  ductility.  Water  has  precisely  the 
uiiie  elfi-ct  upon  them  in  this  respect,  that  6i« 
ban  upon  tlic  iKKlirs  sbove-mcntionnl. 

Tlic  duculiiy  of  roetala  is  distinguished  into 
llirre  states  by  professor  Cbaptal,  relative  to  the 
manner  in  whiclt  K  is  moilitinl  by  various  pro- 
CfrSM's  :  vii,  I,  Under  the  hammer  :  2. 1'hrough 
the  wire-drawer's  plate ;  and  3.  Flelween  the 
luiniiuling  rollers.  Metals  ductile  under  the 
liaminrr  he  i  i  'ii  tlie  order  of  their  du^ 

tility  L  i:oli|,  ;<r,    iriin,  tin,  and   lead. 

Through  the  >*.•.  -  -'He  they  rank  in  this 

order:  gold,  iion,  '  '  r,  tin,   and   lend. 

Some  metali  ttut  .i.         '.   UucUbt  under  the 

hainini-r,   nor  thrau|;h  tlie    pkite,   become  very 
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considerably  so,  vtlieo  an  equal  and  gradual 
pressure  is  applied.  Thus  line  may  be  reducetl 
into  very  ihin  and  flexible  leaves  by  being  passed 
between  the  laminating  cylinders. 

DUDG'EON.  Anciently  dadgeon.  a  diminu- 
tive of  dag ;  or,  says  Dr.  Johnaon,  from  (ierm. 
c/u/rA,  a  dirk  ;  ot  dtgtn,  a  sword.  A  dagger;  a 
quarrel  in  which  daggers  are  either  used,  or 
'  spoken ;'  ill  temper. 

[I  was  a  Krriwablc  iadgem. 
Either  for  fighliof  or  for  drudging. 

Hudibnu. 
Civil  duilgefm  firvt  grew  bigh. 
And  men  fell  out  ihcy  knew  nol  why.  M. 

The  ctickoo  took  this  a  little  in  dudtjeon, 

L*  Estrange. 
DUDLEY  (Kdmund),  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
able  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who, 
with  Sir  Richard  Eropson,  assisted  in  filling  tliat 
rapacious  monarch's  coffers,  by  arbitrary  prose- 
cutions of  tlie  people,  on  old  penal  statutes. 
They  were  both  beheaded  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  Vlli.  to  pacify  the  clamors  of  the  people 
for  justice. 

Di'DLET  (John),  duke  of  Northumberland, 
son  of  the  above,  a  statesman  meinorable  in  the 
English  history,  for  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

filace  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  daughter-in- 
aw,  lady  Jane  Grey,  who  fell  a  victim  to  bis 
ambition  ;  was  bom  in  1502,  aitil  behradoi!  in 
1 .553.  Ajnl)rose  his  eldest  son  was  a  brave,  j;e- 
nerous  and  able  statesman  under  queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  received  the  appellation  of  the  good  earl  of 
Warwick.  Henry,  tiis  second  son,  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  St.  Quintin.  Robert,  the  third 
son,  a  man  of  bad  character,  was  created  earl  of 
Leicester ;  and  was  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
fovorites.  His  fourth  son,  was  the  unfortunate 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  whose  only  crime  was 
his  being  the  husband  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  for 
which  be  was  beheaded  in  1554. 

DiuLtY  (Sir  Robert),  earl  of  Warwick  and 
duke  of  Northumberland,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
nbove-mentioned,  by  the  lady  Douctas  Sheffield ; 
and  was  bom  at  Sheen  in  Surrey  in  1573,  where 
lie  was  carefully  concealed,  to  prevent  the  queen's 
knowledge  of  tlie  earl's  engagements  with  his 
mother.  He  studied  at  Oxford  ;  when  his  father 
dying,  led  him  the  bulk  of  his  estate.  Having 
a  particular  fondness  for  navigation,  he  fitted  out 
a  small  squadron  at  his  own  expense,  with  which 
he  sailed  to  the  river  Oronoco,  and  took  and 
destroyed  nine  sail  of  Spanish  ships.  In  1595 
he  attended  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  lord  hii;h 
adiumi  of  England,  in  their  expedition  acainst 
the  Spaniards ;  when  he  was  knighted  for  his 
gallant  behaviour  at  tlie  taking  of  Cadiz.  He 
now  endeavoured  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  his  hereditary 
honors.  Hut  being  overpowered  by  the  interest 
of  the  countess  dowager  of  Leice.stcr,  he  applied 
for  a  licence  to  travel;  and,  being  well  received 
at  the  court  of  Florence,  resolved  to  continue 
there,  notwithstanding  his  receiving  a  letter  of 
recall ;  on  which  his  whole  estate  was  seized  by 
king  James  I.  and  vested  in  the  crown.  He  dis- 
covered at  ihc  court  of  Cosmo  II.,  great  duke  of 
Tuscany,  those  great  abilities  for  which  he  had 
been  •droired  in  England,  and  was  at  length 


omn|  I 
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made  charoberlaio  to  his  hi^tuiesi'i  r  ■ 
there   contrived   several   mclhcdt  tl  i^..- ., 
shipping;  introduced  nnrmiiniftniiinirilj 
other  services  obtained  so  higk  npMM^  d^  Jp 
at  the  desire  of  the  •rcbdoeho,  iW  ■■( 
Ferdinand,  in   1630,  created  hiotdiltwi 
holy  Roman  empire.     He 
vast  tract  of  morass  between  PuBitl 
and   raised   Leghorn,  which  im  (ka  i 
pitiful  place,  into  a  large  and  baitU 
improvioe  the  baren  by  a  mok^  wkiA 
it  both  saieand  commodioas ;  *ad  htna 
his  highness  to  declare  it  •  (in  pan,  i 
influence  and  coTrespoDdenee,dnw 
merchants  to   settle  and  set  ip 
which  was  of  very   great  service  t>  ki 
country,  as  well  as  to  t>ie  SpmiodL  %• 
also  the  patron  of  learned  meo,  uid  Mi 
place  himself  in  the  republic  of  Intm.  tbi 
celebrated  work  is  bis  Del  Aitaoo  M 
2  vols,  folio. 

DuoLtT  (Rev.  Sir  H-  <      '     ' 
Fenny  Compton,  August 
Henry  Bate,  wa.<  rector  <■. 
cester,  and  of  North  Farn' 
son  also  was  educAleiJ  for  ti.<  ^........ ... 

degrees  in  arts  at  the  I'niversityof 
after  whii.h    he  became  curau  of 
Mitidlesex.     At  thu  period  of  kis  li 
he  became  entirely  a  man  of 
hibitcd   considerable  literary  laleat, 
lislied    in    succession^   the   Moi 
Morning   Herald,    newspaper*,    li 
duced  some  dramatic  pieces,  of 
crpal  were.  The   Rival   CandJdilK, 
of   Bacon,    and  11ie   Woadmu. 
1781  the  advowsOD  of  Dnulwell 
Essex,  was  purchased  in  trust  for 
ject  to  the  life  of  the  incumbent ;  wtl 
for  whose  demise,  be  a)roroeiic«i  ' 
alterations  and  improvrmeotsof  the 
souage,  and  glebe,  which  are  sud  I 
him  upwards  of  £28,000.     Bat 
he  applied  for  institution,  oo  tk* 
incumbent  of  the  living,  the  biak«f 
refused  him  on  the  ground  of 
afterwards  the  rectory  lap«ed  to  ibt 
Dr.  Gamble  was  presented  to  k.   " 
sidered  an  excee<lingly  liard  caM 
ruined  Mr.  Dudley,  who  had  oo 
dition  to  his  name  in  compliaaot  aiAtV 
of  a  relative.     In   \SOi  h«  was  a 
comprnuted  for  his  loss,  by  a  pi** 
rectory  of  Kilscoreo  in   Ireland,  aitt 
celloiship  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Vttm;  i 
three  years  afterwarris,   was  aiidtd  it 
Kilgliiss,  in  the   county  of  lAOgM.  h 
he   resigned   the  two   Irish  t«nc6es,  ■ 
presented  to  the  rectory  «f  WiUisdiMi 
county  of  fjunbridge  ;  and   ih* 
created  a  bironet.     In  ISlri  he 
beuJ  ill  llie  cathedntl   of  Ely. 
at  one  time  magisuaie  fcr 
England  and  four  ia  belaml.    H* 
tenham,  Fcbniary  tit,  1814 

DiDi-ET,  a  town  ot  Eagiawl,  af  d»  n^  ^ 
V\  orcestcr,  but  innilaled  m  lniunMaa  IbI 
weekly  market  on  Saturday.  M<M«f  tttf* 
bitants  are  ciuploycil   m  maaaUclaiatr 
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>f  iron.  Il  has  two  cburcbes;  sDd 
est  of  Uiniiingham,  and  120  nortb- 
Mi.     It  tends  one  member  to  par- 

«bert,  «*t\  of  Leicester),  wai  the 
Im  duke  of  Nortbumberiand,  and 
ut  1532.  He  was  knighted  when 
nt  made  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
(dwud  VI.  Though  involved  in 
BcigDi  of  his  fathe-,  and  included 
t  of  attainder  paned  against  him 
>n  of  Mary,  he  wa*  pardoned,  and 
that  queen.  After  Elizabeth  ai- 
irone,  Dudley  soon  acquired  Ihe 
being  het/avorite.  Offices,  honors 
ere  rfiowertd  on  him  with  an  un- 

He  was  appointed  master  of  the 
sf  the  Kartei,  and  privy  counsellor; 
id  grants  of  Ihe  princely  domains 
I,  I^mbigh,  and  Chiik  caslle.  In 
b  of  bis  wife  took  place  at  Cum- 
lerkshire.  This  event,  according 
inion,  as  appears  from  Aubrey,  in- 
y  in  the  guilt  of  murder.  If  he 
iifie  of  his  contort,  in  the  hope  of 
queen,  hit  ambitious  views  were 

Kliiabeth,  however,  encourjiinl 
to  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Scotland, 
lim  Milh  disdain.     In  1564  he  was 

I  Denbigh  and  earl  of  LeiceiMer, 
tame   year  elected  chancellor  of 

tmiy.  havmK  previoutly  been 
aame  office  ut  Camb.  iJge.  About 
an  tu  have  married  the  baroneai- 
Seld,  lady  Dnngb^  Howard,  by 
children,  but  whom  he  dl>owoed 
ind  even  compelled  her  to  marry 
n.  In  1575  he  gave  a  princely 
to  the  que<-n,  at  Kenllnortli 
stiTiiirt  of  which  aie  described  in 
manner,  in  the  trlvbr.iied  roinance 
I,  and,  in  defiance  of  chronology, 
ith  the  death  "f  Le:ce$ler'i  first 
ler,    in   l.'iTS,  oircnded   llie  queen 

ri  with  Ihe  widow  of  Wallci  l)e~ 
Ei»cx.  He,  however,  recovered 
,  in  l.sn.S,  w'.is  appoinled,  lhroui;h 
gotrrnor  of  llie  NeiherUnds,  then 
Ki{ate(l  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
in  ihit  sliiliun  did  not  pvr 
Ihe  queMi,  or  lo  Ihe  slates  over 
isidetl.  and  he  was  recalled  the 
r.  He  returned  lo  hit  command 
7  i  but  hf  was  finally  dis|ilaced 
»  after,  and  iviuriied  l»  Kiielanil. 
Md  of  miscunJucl  by  lord  liuck- 
iKn  i  but  Kliiabelh  still  rrlaineil 
iaiily  for   hini,  tlial   she  supiwrled 

II  hii  enemies  :  and,  nn  the  pros- 
Spani<h  invasion,  in  I5B8,  a|>- 
cominiuiiler     of     thr    forces,   at- 

llbury,  for  Ihe  defence  of  the 
licester  died,  on  the  fourth  of 
thai  ysr,  st  Curtiliury  Park,  in 
iimI  was  lulerred  in  a  cliafirl  at- 
t  colltfiale  church  of  Warwick, 
itttoui  monunieiil  wa*  «r«ct*d  to  hi* 


DVE,H.t.iuij.ii  V. «.' 

Do'eI  t  LL, 

DnT,  ■.  (. 
Dv'tcovs,  adj. 
Dii'teoi'S!«ess,  n.  i 
Dt^'TiFt't,  adj. 
Dp'TiriixT,  adv. 
Dr'TirOLNESs,  n.  i, 
exact ;  consequent  to 


From  ittt,  to  bind  ; 
Lat.  Jibeo,  lo  owe. 
That  which  is  owed ; 
right  ;  obligation ; 
(whatever  is  required 
to  be  done  or  paid. 
As  an  adjective  due 
is,  owed  ;  proper ;  fit; 
Shakspeare  uses  il  as  an 
active  verb ;  but  we  have  met  with  no  other 
instance.  Duty  is  also  obligation,  and  recipro- 
cal with  right.  What  one  man  has  a  right  to 
claim,  another  has  a  duty  to  yield  or  give. 

Whm  yc  >h*ll  have  door  all  thow  things  wbirh 
mrr  comiusndcil  you,  tay.  We  are  unprotiimhle  aer- 
vanls ;  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  dmSti  lo  do, 

Xtifa  xvii.  10. 
They  both  atone. 
Dill  Ji^  lo  their  lady  as  became. 

faerie  Quetnt. 
All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  doe  iheir  duefuU  service  as  to  tbem  befell. 

^pcNjei 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  llirir  praise, 
That  I  thy  enemy  iIhc  ibee  witbal.       ShakMpecre. 

My  due  from  tbee  is  this  imperial  crown, 
Which,  as  inunedtate  from  ihy  placa  and  blood, 
Derives  itacl/  to  me,  id. 

Lika  Ihe  Pontick  tea. 
Whose  icy  current,  aud  compulsive  course. 
Ne'er  (eela  retiring  ebb,  bnt  keeps  dii#  oa 
To  the  Propootick  and  the  Hellespont.* 

U.   Olkella. 
My  prayffTs 
Are  not  words  Mg  hallowed,  oor  my  wishes 
More  wonh  than  vanities  ;  yd  prayers  and  wisliaa 
Art  all  I  can  return.  U.   Utmig  VIII. 

Thou  lietirr  know'st 
Bfeels  of  courtesy,  <<imi  of  gratitude  ; 
Thy  half  v'  lb'  kingdom  thou  bast  not  forgot, 
Wbirein  i  ihce  endowed,  14.   Kmg  L*m, 

1'bink'sl  thou  ihai  inlfi  shall  have  dread  to  speak. 
When  pvaer  lo  Oalt'ry  bows  }  To  plainness  honour 
Is  t>uuud,  when  m^rsty  to  folly  falls.  Id, 

I  know  ihre  well  ;  a  srrviceaUc  villain  ! 
As  duittMt  to  llie  vices  of  thy  mistress. 
As  badness  would  desire.  14, 

Ttiere  is  due  from  the  jndgc  Id  the  advocttle  soma 
roniuicisdaiiou  and  graring,  whrrr  cau«ea  are  well 
haodlt-d  and  fair  plrsdrtl,  Thi^re  is  likewise  due  to 
the  pul>lic  a  civil  reprebenaion  of  advocates,  wbeta 
ibtro  appearelh  cuoniag,  grosa  Megtcn,  ov  slight  ia- 
fortnatioo.  Bmois. 

'I  htt  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  Am, 
And  by  command  uf  heaven's  all. powerful  king. 
I  krrp.  Ullltn.    ParadiM  Lett, 

And  Kvc  within,  4m£  al  her  hour  pn*parrd 
For  dinner  savoury  fruits. 

Br  friend 
tls,  thy  vowed  pricsia,  till  outmost  ead 
Of  all  iliy  da—  be  done,  and  Mone  left  oal. 
Kerry  beast,  more  ^r««u  al  her  rail. 
Than  at  Circran  call  the  herd  dii 
Rumc  d«<H>  we  owe  to  homaaity,  I 
of  blood.  Bp.  H*U, 

All  our  iulf  is  set  dowa  in  our  prayeia, I 
all  our  rfisy  wa  beg  the  Divine  aaaMtanca;  ' 
mrnlier  that  you  are  bouad  to  do  all  thai*  4»ttm,  for 
the  doing  of  wbkb  yoa  have  pn)rMl  fn  ika  Divum 
aauatanco.  Tdfln't  tkmUmt. 
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Mirth  ind  cliecrfulncsi  ar«  but  ihe  due  reward  of 
innoccnry  of  lif**.  More*a  Divine  DiahgucM. 

A  present  blu'ifitnif  upon  our  fasti  ts  neither  ori- 
finally  due  frotu  God's  justice*  nor  bfcomcft  due  to 
us  from  his  voracily,  Smalridye'*  Sermoru. 

There  U  a  respect  dtu  to  mankind,  which  should 
incline  ever  the  wisest  of  meo  lo  follow  innncent 
customs.  WattM, 

The  Hutjf  of  a  collator  i«  indeed  dull,  yei,  like 
other  tedious  taiKkjt.  is  very  Uf'cessary.  Johtuon, 

Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  alaggard*  and  be  wise  ; 
No  stem  command  ,  no  monitory  voice, 
PrescribcJi  her  dutie*t  or  directs  ber  choice  \ 
Yet  limcly  provident,  she  hastes  away, 
1'o  snatch  the  bleasiogs  of  the  plenteous  day. 

id.    Poena, 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  say.  when  a  per- 
son dorit  not  behave  with  due  decency  towards  his 
superiours,  such  a  one  does  not  understand  himself. 

JI/awM. 

Bftates  arc  landscapes,  gaxod  upon  awhile. 
Then  advertised,  and  auctioneered  away, 
The  country  starves,  and  they  that  feed  the'  o'er- 

c  barged 
And  lurfcitod  lewd  town  with  her  fair  ducM, 
By  a  just  Judgment  strip  and  starve  Lhcinsclvet. 

Cowper, 
Ihdjf  at  my  time  I  come, 

Pnbtishtng  to  all  aloud — 
Soon  the  grave  mu^t  be  your  home, 

And  your  only  suit  a  shroud.  Id. 

'  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by/  and  '  Love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself.'  include  all  our  dutUit  of  be- 
nevolence and  morality  ;  and  if  sincerely  obeyed  by 
all  nationi.  would  a  thousand-fold  multiply  the  pre- 
sent happine»«  of  mankind.  Darwin, 

Whatever  tenderness  may  be  due  to  the  errors  into 
which  they  would  inevitably  fall  in  their  spccolations 
ronceming  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  and  the 
apparent  constitution  of  the  moral  world,  of  which, 
destitute  as  iltey  were  of  the  light  of  rcvclaiion,  they 
knew  neither  iho  beginning  nor  the  end. — the  Chris- 
tian is  possessed  of  b  written  rule,  delivered  from  on 
high,  which  is  ucated  with  profane  contempt,  if  re- 
ference be  not  had  to  it  upon  all  questions  of  dtitj/, 

Bp.  Uortiey. 

Salt,  (/wry  free,  is  a  great  deal  cheaper. and  (as  far 
as  cxperiiiii-nii  have  gone)  very  superior  in  (wwcr  and 
j>ermanency  of  effect  to  lime.  Sir  T.  Berrtard. 

Triumphant  Sylla!  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  would  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  iJiy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  dme 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Aiia.  Bjfrtm* 

Forgive  me ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  tlic  mere  discharge  of  public  dutia. 
Which  long  use.  and  a  talent  like  to  yours. 
Have  rcndertfd  li^ht,  nay,  a  nrcesiity 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.  Jd, 

DU'EL,  n.  1.,  r.  h.  &  p.  a.'\      Fr.  rfwr/,  from 
Dtj'ELLEU,  n.  i.  f  I>ai.t/Mf//u/n»i.e. 

Dt;'ELUST.  itUu\  iwoand  /«*/- 

Duel'lo.  J  ittwy     war.       A 

light  or  combdt  between  two.     Dueller  and  duel- 
list appear  synonymous. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour^  sake,  have 
one  bout  with  yoa  :  ho  cannot  by  the  dvgth  avoid  it. 

SMaktipeort, 

Id  maoy  Bmties,if  the  matter  chould  be  tried  by 
duet  beiwcv*  ;wo  champions,  tlie  victory  should  go-on 
the  one  side  ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  tried  by  the  groax,  gu 
tm  the  olhrr  side.  Baam, 


Ticlory  mod  triamph  to  the  Sob  «f  M 
Now  entering  hii  greAt  Am/»  age  ef  mn^ 
But  LO  vanquiih  by  wisdom,  bctUiti  ada 

Who  sin^c 

DtteUed  their  armies  ranked  m  piwil  tnjt 
Himself  an  army,  now  iui#q«d  OMi 
To  save  himself  against  a  oowart  cfM4, 
At  one  spear's  length.  U.  Afatt 

His  bought  anzu  Moog  not  liked  ;  Ibr  kit  teAf  | 
Of  bearing  them  in  field,  he  threw  *ui  sv»j, 
And  hath  no  honour  tost,  unr  dmUititnw. 

'$mJm 

Twas   I  that    wnmjed  yoa ,    ysa  ■?  lb  I 
sought ; 
No  duel  ever  was  more  joatW  fon^hL 

Uenceforth  let  poets,  ere  aDewed  ti  wm, 
Be  searched  like  dmelLuU  before  Cfaiy  ifttt. 

He  must  at  length,   poor  mui  *  diarfviljilt 
when  Itirre  he  niixbt  to  (uhiooiblj  urf| 
beea  itutiUd  or  Ou\e«l  in'^i  uiotlMr  vmU 

If  the  kinf  rniU  the  liiffereneet.  1^  i 
oBt  no  worse  thin    vhm  two 
where  tiie  worried  pftrty  h&tb  hi*  i 
out  funiier  hurt, 

1  never  read  of  a  Aief  amoDf  tb«  1 
their  nohility    ated    more  liheity  villi  I 
ihiin  one  miy  oow  du  withoni  being  c' 

They  peihapi  begin  u  tingle  iinB*m,\ 
toon  get  their  troop*  aboiu  tJtem.        ^^'*V{| 

0(;el,  a  simple  combat,  M  t  ttnc  i 
appointed,  ia  consequence  of  i  ( 
custom  came  originally  from  liie  i 
among  whom  it  was  i:sual  tu  detidl^ 
controversies  by  arms.  Both  die  \ 
accuset]  gave  filedges  to  the  judges  iitl 
pective  behalf;  and  the  custom  prt 
amongst  the  Germans,  Uann,  iind  Ffl 
none  were  excused  from  it  but 
people,  cripplrrs,  and  such  as  wercv 
one  years  ol  ai^e  or  tibove  sixty.  £na| 
tics,  priests,  and  trionks,  were 
champiotis  to  Kght  m  their  stead, 
tnent  of  the  vanquished  mas  eitlwr  i 
han^ug  or  beheading,  or  mutiUtioaofl 
according;  to  the  circumstance,  of  ihco 
were  at  first  admitted  not  only  on  en 
sions,  butou  some  civil  ones,  furltteB 
of  rights  or  estates,  and  the  like : 
however,  before  they  were  entinl;  l 
they  were  restrained  to  thest  foot  fMO  ' 'J 
the  crime  should  be  capitAl.  2.  Ttut**"! 
be  certain  the  crime  was  perpemwl  t^*  j 
accused  must  by  common  fime  («  ■? 
guilty.  And  4.  ilie  matter  mun  uK^* 
of  proof  by  witnesses. 

Duel,  at  present,   it  used  ibr  i 
on  some  private  quarrel  ;   and   is  I 
otherwiM  it  is  called  •  rencounter.  "•^^^ 
is  killed  ma  duel,  both  the  piin«l(i«livi^^ 
are  guilty,  wlieilicr  Iht-  »oconds  nrti *    I 
See  .SU'udeii.     It  is  *^ 

challenge  a  person  f.c. 
be   the  messenger  ol    :i 
The  general  praciice  of 
sense,  took  its  rise   i':    ■ 
of  a  treaty  between   H 
Francis  I.     The  fornix;  ........  loodi'l 

to  acquaint  \>a  sovereign,  that  W 
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wider  him  not  only  as  a  baie  violator  of 
kith,  bat  u  a  stranger  to  the  honor  and 
>  of  a   gentleman.      Francis,   too   high- 

to  bear  such  an  imputution,  had  rccoune 
Komtnon  expedient  to  vindicate  his  cha- 

lie  instanlly  sent  back  the  herald  with  ii 
r  defiance,  m  which  he  gave  the  emperor 
form,  challenging  him  to  single  combat, 
Ig   him  lo  name  the  time  and   place  of 

r,  and  the  weapons  with  which  fie  chose 
Charles,  as  lie  was  not  inferior  to  his 

spirit  or  bravery,  reailily  accepted  the 
;<;  but  after  several  messages,  concerning 
Pgement  of  all  the  circumstances  relative 
eoinbat,  accomp.inied  with  mutual  re- 
■  bordering  on  die  most  indecent  icurri- 

Ihoughts  of  this  duel,  mure  becoming  the 
if  rvmaucc  ilian  llie  two  greatest  raonarchs 
kjn,  were  entirely  laid  aside.  The 
Ktftwo  persons  to  illustrious,  drew  such 
Attention,  and  carried  with  it  to  much 
y,  that  It  had  considerable  influence  in 
liug  an  important  change  in  manners  all 
irope.  Duels  had  been  long  permitte<l 
■«s  of  all  European  nations  ;  and,  form- 
at of  their  jurisprudence,  were  authorised 
Bagislrale  on  muny  occasinos,  as  the  most 
[fnelhod  of  lemilnating  questions  with 
D  proprrty,  ur  ol  deciding  in  those  which 
I  rnif.fs.  But  single  combats  being  con- 
ks solemn  appeals  to  the  omniscience  and 
|f  the  Supreme  Meing,  they  were  allowed 
public  c»uses,  according  to  the  prescnp- 

Uw,  and  cairied  on  in  a  judicial  form. 
rrri-.  Mm  accustomed  to  this  manner  of 
I  in  courts  of  justice,  were  naturally  led 
ly  it  to  personal  and  piivale  quarrels. 
I>hich  at  nrst  could  only  be  appointed  by 
I  judge,  were  fought  witlmul  the  intcrposi- 

fii)  luthorily,  and  in  cases  to  which  the 
i  no;  ctti-nd.  Upon  every  affront  or  injury, 
'tteroed  to  touch  bis  honor,  a  gentleman 
ft  himself  entitled  to  draw  hit  tword,  and 
I  nn  Ins  adversary  to  make  rep-italion, 
B'  M,    intioduced    among    men   of 

;  '  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  man- 

I  »ai  tiflcn  given,  and  revenge 

>^  I  I,  pnuluct^l   most  fatal  conse- 

i»,     Mwni  (ilood  was  shed;  luaiiy  useful 

trc  lost :  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself 
ly  l)«-»n  nmre  dettnuJive  than  these  con- 
f  konor.  So  powerful,  however,  is  the 
ftti  of  fashion,  that  neither  the  terror  of 
h^t,  nor  reverence  fur  religion,  nor  tlie 

Fa  future  tuie,  ha*  yet  been  able 
to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among 
lant*,  and  not  justifiable  by  any  principle 
^.  Its  bc»l  defence  only  teals  the  greater 
k  00  the  parties  who  have  recourse  to  it; 
ht  we  must  aM-tilie  lo  it,  in  tonic  degree, 
Irtoidiiiary  gentleness  and  coinpUitance 
kmmnacrs'in  high  life,  and  that  respect- 
■NiM  of  one  man  to  another,  which  at 
i  wdtfi  the  social  intercourse  of  life  lar 
HpcMble  and  decent  than  among  civUiaMl 
■  «f  antiquity.  Ip  other  words,  that  gen* 
k  can  only  W  governed  by  the  weapunt  of 
W  foree  by  which,  in  fact,  the  vik-»t  rof- 
U   lul  (CsUsined.      I'ubUr   opinMW, 


however,  is  not  easily  controlled  by  civil  institu- 
tions ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be  questioneii 
whether  any  human  regulations  can  be  contrived 
of  suHicient  force  to  suppress  or  change  tliaC 
false  rule  of  honor,  which  stigmatises  all  scruples 
about  duelling  with  the  reproach  of  cowardice. 
The  inadequate  redress  which  the  law  of  llie  land 
affords,  for  those  injuries  which  chiefly  alfect  a 
man  in  his  sensibility  and  reputation,  tempts 
many  to  redress  themselves;  and  prosecutions 
for  such  offences,  by  the  trifling  damages  that  are 
recovered,  serve  only  to  make  the  sufferer  ridicu- 
lous. This  ought  to  be  remedied.  A  court  of 
honor  might  be  established,  especially  for  the 
army,  where  the  point  of  honor  is  cultivated 
with  exquisite  attention  and  refinement,  with  a 
power  of  awarding  those  submissions  and  ac- 
knowledgments, which  it  is  generally  the  object 
of  a  challenge  to  obtain;  and  it  might  grow  iuto 
a  fashion  with  person  of  rank  of  all  professions, 
lo  refer  iheir  quarrels  to  the  same  tribunal.  In 
fact,  as  the  law  now  stands,  duelling  can  seldom 
be  overtaken  by  legal  punishment.  The  challenge, 
appointment,  and  other  previous  circumstances, 
which  indicate  the  intention  with  which  the  com- 
batants met,  being  suppressed,  nothing  appears 
to  a  court  of  justice  but  the  actual  rencounter; 
and  if  a  person  A  slam  when  actually  fighting 
with  his  adversary,  the  law  deems  his  death 
nothing  more  than  manslaughter. 

DUE'NNA,  n.i.  Spanish,  An  old  woman 
kept  to  guard  a  younger. 

I  felt  the  ardour  of  my  pM«ion  inCTVue  u  die 
»euon  sdvanced,  till  in  the  month  of  July  I  conU  no 
longer  contain  :  I  bribed  her  duenma,  wtAidiuitled  to 
the  bath,  uw  her  undrcMcd,  and  the  wander  di>- 
pliyed.  Arbuthnot  and  Pifpc, 

DUETT,  duetto,  in  music,  a  composition 
expicssly  written  for  two  voices  or  instruments, 
with  or  without  a  bass  and  accompaniments. 
In  good  duets  the  execution  it  pretty  equally 
distributed  between  the  two  parts,  and  the 
melodies  so  dependent  on  each  other,  as  to  lose 
every  effect  when  separated,  but  to  be  perfectly 
related  and  concinnous  when  heard  together. 

DUFF'S  Isi,AM)9,  or  Duff's  Gnour,  a 
range  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ucvan, 
discovered  by  captain  Wilson,  in  the  course  of 
his  missionary  voyage  in  the  Duff.  They  are 
about  eleven  in  number,  and  extend  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  in  a  north-west  to  soutli-easi  direc- 
tion. They  are  of  difl'erent  sizes;  the  smallest  is 
ap[>arenlly  barren,  but  the  largest  two,  which 
are  about  six  miles  in  circumfeieiice,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  others,  are  well  wood- 
ed. Between  these  two  there  is  a  small  islel  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  one  on  ihe  north-west  (lart  of 
the  group  rises  a  remarkjble  rock  in  the  shsp« 
of  a  pillar.  The  natives,  who  ure  tlout  and  well 
made,  were  shy  and  appr«hensi\e  of  strangers. 
A  village  was  seen  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Ditappoiolmcnt  Island.  th«  largest  of  tint  grvup. 
They  have  omamenled  canoes  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feel  long,  and  abo'it  fifteen  inches 
Droad,  which  »>«ined  to  he  made  of  4  tingle 
tree.     Ung.  16/°  E„  lat.  O"  57'  S, 

DUFKi:SNK,or  \)\i  Frukk  (Cliarlti),  lord 
of  Gauge,  heiic<  oAeo  called  Ducang* ;  ■  man 
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of  letters,  who  did  much  for  the  history  of  the 
middle    ages,   especially  as    reg:irds    his    own 
country,  u  well  as  for  the  Bazajitine  history. 
He  was  born  in  1610,  at  a  farm  near  Amiens,  of 
a  respectable  family,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuits' 
college,  at  that  place,  afterwards  at  Orleans  and 
Paris.      At  this  last  place   he   became    parlia- 
mentary advocate,  in   1631,  and,  in  1645,  royal 
llreasurer  at  Amiens,  from  which  place  he  was 
dnren  by  a  pestilence,  in  1668,  to  Paris.     Here 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,   and 
published  his  great  works,  viz.,  his  Glossary  ot 
ptlie  Greek  and   Latin  peculiar   to  the  Middle 
lAees  and  the  Modems;  his  Hitloria  Byzanlina 
uParis,  1680,  fol.);  the  Annals  of  Zona'rat ;  the 
I  Numismatics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  other  im- 
tportant  and  valuable  works,     lie  died  in  the 
year  1688. 

DUG  DALE  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish historian,  antiqiiarian,  and  herald,  born  in 
Warwickshire  in  1605.  He  was  introduced  into 
the  herald's  office  by  Sir  Christopher  llatlon  ; 
and  ascended  in^duiilly  through  all  the  degrees, 
until  he  became  garter  principal  king  at  arms. 
His  chief  work  is  the  Monasticum  .\nglicanum, 
in  3  vols,  folio;  containing  the  charters  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  Eiiglj^h  monasteries, 
.adorned  with  engravings.  Nor  are  his  Antiqui- 
^ties  of  Warwickshire  less  esteemed.  He  wrote 
likewise  the  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  a 
^Ilislory  of  Embanking  and  Draining;  a  Baron- 
ge  of  En>;land :  ami  completed  the  second 
Ivolumc  of  Sir  Henry  Spelinan's  Councils,  with 
t%  spcond  part  of  his  Glossary.  He  died  in  1686. 
lUij  son  John  was  Norroy  king  at  arms,  and 
fpuhlished  a  Cat.dogue  of  Enclish  Nobility. 
DL'GO.MMlEll  (.M.),  a  French  republican 
general,  a  native  of  Maitinique  in  the  West 
Indies,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
lioii,  he  defended  Fort  St.  Pierre  against  a  body 
of  troops  sent  from  France.  He  was  at  this  time 
a  considerable  proprietor,  and  colonel  of  the 
naliun&l  guards  of  the  island.  He  afterwards 
went  to  I'rance  to  procure  succours  for  the 
patriots.  In  1793  he  rapidly  rose  to  be  general 
of  brigade;  and  then  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  nliere  he  gained  many  advanta- 
ge? with  a  very  mferior  force.  He  took  Toulon 
December  I9th,  1703,  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  of  the  F.astcm  Pyrenee?,  and  prose- 
cuted the  wnr  against  the  Spaniards  with  great 
success.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1794,  he  cained 
the  battle  of  Albeides,  and  seized  Montesquieu, 
taking  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2000  prison- 
ers. In  .August,  1794,  he  defeated  an  army  of 
nearly  iO,fX)0  men  at  St.  Laurence  dc  la  Moaga, 
and  was  killed  November  17th,  in  an  engage- 
ment at  St.  Sebastian.  The  convention  decreed 
that  his  name  should  be  inscribed  on  a  column 
of  the  Pantheon. 

DCn.LIA  Ltx,  the  Duillian  law,  a  Rnman 
law,  enacted  by  M.  Duillius,  a  tribune,  A.  I'.C. 
304.  It  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  leave  the 
Ilonian  people  without  its  tribunes,  or  to  create 
•ny  new  magistrate  without  a  sutticient  cause. 
Tlierc  was  another  Duillian  law  in  392,  regu- 
lating the  interest  to  be  paid  for  money  lent. 

DUILLIUS  Nepos  (Caius),  a  Roman  consul, 
the  first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval 


power  of  Carthage,  A.  t'.  C.  ■«>».   VfUmk' 

ships,  and  was  honorM  with  a  uni 
the  first  that  ever  appeared  il 
senate  rewarded  his  valor  by  pmaiSaKta  * 
have  music  playing,  ani)  lorcbci  i«|lMl, » It 
public  expense,  every  day  while  hcvaan^ 
per.  There  were  some  medals  Kroci  Hbk- 
memoration  of  this  victory  ;  and  tiia«  ttii  toi 
a  column  at  Rome,  whicli  w»»  ttnud  m  W 
occasion. 

DUISBURG,  a  town  of  Pr«Hia,ia  iktnA 
of  Westphalia,  and  that  pan  of  llie  fb(w4M 
of  Cleves  which  lies  on  the  east,  v  nfki  liA 
of  the  Rhine.  It  has  two  churtbcs.  tin*  e» 
vents.  Tlie  univerrsity  fooDded  hoe  far  f^^ 
tant«,  in  1635,  was  remored  to  DwMlM* 
1806.  Its  chief  manu£actuc«s  aiv  mcMirt 
iron.  It  is  seated  on  the  Roer,  a  litlk  h^ 
where  it  falls  into  the  Rhine.  Iiihitiw  ifca 
4600.  It  lies  fourteen  miles  aadh  of  DmI- 
dorf,  and  thirty-five  nortlt-weM  of  Cclei|M. 

DUKE,  n.5.   I       Fr.  doc  ;    Span,  ad  ftL 

Di'ke'dom.  \dwfuf;  Ital.  tfara, 
dux,  duc'a,  a  duco,  to  lead.     S«c  the 

And  tbuu  BeUilerm.  (lie  lood  ol  idl*, 
a  dugh  ichal  gn  on  thai  idaal  (ownu  ■ 
Isnel. 

The  dukt  of  romwill,  ud  RtffiM  H 
will  be  here  with  biia  tliia  knifljt. 

SM9..V-C, 

Her  tiralki,c  £eaad  a  wxfr, 

Whare  ha  himaelf  wu  loi*  ;   Piiftn  ho  A* 

In  a  poor  ule.  Id.   tm 

Aiinnarle,  Sairey,  asd  Bxmtrr,  wmv  •«• 

The  nanii-s  of  ditku,  (hrii  tides,  4%BCi«. 

And  wbattoevcr  profiu  tb«wVy 


The   cardinal  never   tfigatdt  ki*  f<afl»  ' 
proapect  of  giving  in  bcir  lo  tlia  ^i^mltm  al  T 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belled  ksiglit. 

A  marquii.dKte,  aaid  >*  ikat ; 
Bot  an  hoaetl  man's  abwoo  Ina  mk^ 

Guid  faith  he  maMifcn  fa'  thai  * 

Dokc,  dnv,  was  originally  a  K4i«a> 
denominated  a  ducendo.  leadinf  or 
ing.     Accordingly,  the   first  dolua,  doi 
ductores   exercituuin,    comaHfiden  of 
Under   the   later  emperors,   tb* 
provinces  during  "  •'  "■•■••^  entii 
after   limes   the  'tiiinib— 

given  to  Ihi!  i^un  .,,  hxm,  ■ 

peace.  The  .it  eaae^i* 

duke  of  the  .M  rooas^afata 

mention  is  amit  in  C^bKniorva;  ttw  ■* 
afterwarrls  thirteen  dukrs  in  \hr  imttn  aa^*' 
and  twelve  in  the  weii-  -  '  oA*  md  t*- 

dais,   upon  their  oyerr  •  .,    pniii»i<  4 

thewf-  iwh'j.i  ii,t  Hoiam4^ 

ties  w I  H.    Hut  the  Fiaak^  k. 

lo  ple.i*,*'  tiH.'  ^t.Jlll^,  \>.i,i  h.iij  loo^  bacB aaa  9 
that  form  of  gwe rnmeoi,  cum)*  it  •  |aM  ^ 
politics  not  lo  change  any  ttaiac  ibMaa:*' 
accordinuly  lliey  divid«<l  «||  Oa«l 
and  counties;  and  save  ttia  nuBen. laaMHB i' 
diike«,  and  sometimes  of  ooiUBta, 
governors  of  thnm  la  F.aglaad, 
time  of  thi  •-  -nden   obacrvs,  f  (^ 

eers  and   t.  of  a«nitc«  wtm  ^* 

dukes,  duces,  4fu  [  il>tt 
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any  addition.  After  the  Conqueror 
,  the  title  Uy  Jormani  till  tlie  reistn  of 
d  III.,  who  cremed  his  son  Edward,  fir-^t 
the  Black  Prince,  duke  of  Cornwall; 
Itas  ever  since  been  the  peculiar  in'itri- 
the  kinii'j  eldest  »on  diirins;  the  lifi:  of 
:  so  that  he  is  duT  tului,  noti  creams. 
im  there  were  more  raade,  in  such  man- 
that  their  titlei  descended  to  their  p<]<- 
T^ey  were  created  with  much  solemnity, 
Ineiuram  gladii,  cnppsraue,  et  circuli 
eapite  impositionem.  Iiowever,  in  the 
(]ueen  Klizabelh,  A.D.  1572,  the  whule 
(<^auw  utterly  extinct ;  but  it  was  revived 
'ly  years  afterwards  by  her  successor,  in 

Kn  of  (.leorge  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckiu'^- 
^nu>;h  the  French  retained  the  names 
of  the  ducal  government,  yet  under 
nd  rac«  of  kmrJ  there  were  scarcely  any 
hut  all  the  j^eat  lords  were  counts, 
or  barons:  excepting,  however,  the  dukes 
ndy  and  Aquitain,  and  the  duke  of 
which  was  a  dignity  Hugh  Capet  him- 
corresponding  to  that  of  maire  de 
or  king's  lieutenant.  By  the  weakness 
king*,  the  dukes  or  governors  sometimes 
lbem<ieWes  sovereisnis  of  the  provinces 
to  their  administration.  This  change 
ted  chiefly  about  the  time  of  Huith  Capet, 
tie  lords  began  to  dismember  the  king- 
t  that  that  prince  found  more  competitors 
them  ihitn  subjects.  It  was  even  with  a 
1  of  difficulty  tliey  could  be  brought  to 
their  superior,  or  to  hold  of  him  by 
komage.  By  degrees  those  provinces, 
•lui  counties,  which  had  been  rent 
iwn.  were  again  united  to  it.  But 
was  DO  loDt;er  given  to  the  gover- 
prorinces.  From  that  time  it  liecame  a 
itle  of  dii;nity,  annexed  to  a  person  and 
I  ouJc,  wiiliout  uiving  him  any  domain, 
,  or  jurisdiction  over  the  place  whereof 
duke.  All  the  advantages  therefore  now 
in  the  n^me,  and  the  precedence  it 
Madeni  dukes  retain  nothing  of  their 
tfituiOT  but  the  coronet  on  their 
It  it  com- 
of  a  rim  of  gold, 
ilh  ermine,  and 
with  eight 
leaves,  in  con- 
Bction  from  that 
irquis,  which  has 
(bur  Hnwberry 
and  four  pearls, 
r     annetea    dia- 

TIhv  .in-  created  by  patent,  cincture  of 
ord.  mantle  of  state,  imposition  of  a 
id  cciroiHM  "f  KiAA  upon  the  head,  and  a 
p{  i,old  in  llirir  band.  Tlie  eldvit  sons  of 
are  by  the  courtesy  of  Kn'.;Uiid  styled 
though  Ihey  are  utually  duuii- 
by  their  f^thrr'a  lenoiid  title,  whether  it 
uu  or  earl ;  and  tJic  younger  sons  lord*, 
I  addition  of  tbeir  t°hri»tian  name,  as 
lurxl  Thomiis,  ixc,  and  they  lake 
of  viscounts,  though  not  so  privileged  by 
A  dake  has  the  title  of  grace ;  and  he  ii 
in  horaldK  language,  most  high,  potent, 


and  noble  prince.  Dukes  of  the  bloo<i  royal 
are  styled  most  high,  most  mighty,  and  illustri- 
ous princes.  There  are  also  sovereigns  who 
bear  the  title  of  duke.  Tlie  title  of  Gbiat  Duke 
belongs  to  the  heir-apparent  of  Russia ;  that  of 
Ancu-nrKF.  to  all  the  sons  of  the  house  of  .\uv 
irin,  and  that  of  Aroh-dvchess  to  all  the  daugh- 
ters.    See  these  articles. 

Di'KF.,  among  Hebrew  grammarians,  is  aa 
ap|iellation  given  to  a  species  of  accents  answer- 
ing to  our  comma. 

Oi'Ke  (Richard),  a  clet^gyraao  and  inferior 
poet  of  the  l.T3t  century.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
'  His  poems  are  not  l)elow  mediocrity,  nor  have 
I  found  much  in  them  to  be  praised.'  lie  was  a 
native  of  Otterton  in  Devonshire,  and  e<lucated 
ot  Westminster  school,  and  Trinity  Colletre, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  He 
was  presented  to  the  livini;  of  Blaby  in  Leices- 
tershire in  I6B8,  and  was  soon  after  made  a 
prebend  of  Gloucester.  Just  ptevious  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  iu  1710,  he  became  |k>s- 
sessed  of  the  valuable  benefice  of  Witney  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  w;u  the  autJior  of  Translations 
of  some  of  the  Udes  of  Horace,  and  some  de- 
tadied  poems. 

Diike-oi;kc,  a  title  given  in  Spain  to  a  gran- 
dee of  the  hou«e  of  Sylva,  on  account  of  his 
havmK  several  duchies,  from  the  uuilinir  of  two 
considerable  houses  in  his  person.  Don  Roderigo 
de  Sylva,  eldest  son  of  Don  Ruy  Gomct  de 
Sylva,  and  heir  of  his  duchies  and  principalities, 
marned  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  de 
I'lnfantado ;  by  which  marria/e  the  present 
duke  de  Pastrana,  who  is  descended  therefroin, 
and  IS  grandson  of  Don  Roderiiro  de  Sylva,  has 
added  to  otlier  titles  that  of  duke-duke,  to  dis- 
tin.;uish  himself  from  the  otlier  dukes;  tome 
whereof  may  enjoy  several  duchies,  but  none  so 
considerable  ones,  nor  the  titles  of  such  eminent 
families. 

Dike's  Coi'iiTr,  a  county  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  die  state  of  Massachusetts,  comprehend- 
ing Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  Chabaquiddick 
Island,  Norman's  Island,  and  the  Elizabeth 
Islands.  The  chief  town  is  Kdganlon.  Popii- 
latiot  32^0. 

Di'Kr  OF  C'ttRr.M  e's  Strait  isa  channel  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  America,  bounded  on  lite 
east  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Islands,  part  of  tlie 
continent,  and  the  isles  of  Gravina.  To  the 
west  the  shore  is  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
forming  an  archipelago,  to  which  Vancouver 
gave  the  oauie  of  the  I'rince  of  Wales's  Archi- 
pelago. 

Tlie  DvKE  orGLoccESTtn's  Islasdh  are  two 
woody  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  aliout 
five  or  six  leagues  asunder.  Thry  were  visited 
in  1 767  by  captain  Carteret.  'I1ie  most  southern 
IS  of  a  lialf-moon  slia|ie,  low,  flat,  and  sandy, 
with  a  reef  projecting  Imlf  a  mile  from  the  south 
end,  where  the  sea  breaks  vKileiitly  :  its  appear- 
ance IS  agrerable,  but  it  alTords  nciilicr  vege- 
tallies  nor  water.  There  seemed  also  no  traoaa 
of  inhabitants.  Many  binls  were  seen  on  it, 
however,  and  they  were  so  tame,  that  ibfy  readily 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken.  Captain  Car- 
teret thought  these  islands  were  seen  by  tjuiroa, 
the  Spanish  navigator,  in  10O6.  Unc  lies  in  ht. 
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so"  SB'S.,  long.  146"  W.;  the  olker  in  lat.  20° 
3VS.,  long.  146»15'W. 

Duke  of  Yori's  Island,  an  island  of  the 
South  Paci6c  Ocean,  in  St.  George's  Channel, 
which  divides  New  Ireland  and  New  Britain. 
It  is  situated  between  Cape  Palliser  and  Cape 
Stephens,  where  the  strait  is  about  Tifteen  leagues 
broad,  and  has  a  beautirul  aspect,  being  covered 
inland  with  lofty  woods,  which  near  tlie  water- 
side are  interspersed  wiUi  the  houses  of  the 
natives.  Their  canoes  are  very  neat.  Long. 
151°  20'  E.,  lat.  4°  9*  S. 

Duke  or  York's  Island,  an  island  in  tlie 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  1765  by 
commodore  Byron.  It  is  low,  and  about  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  There  is  a  large  lake 
in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  island  is  well 
wooded,  llie  surf  breaks  violently  round  the 
coast.  No  inhabitants  were  seen.  Long.  187^ 
30'  E.,  bt.  7°  ,i6'  S. 

Dt'KE  OF  York's  1sla>'d«,  a  cluster  of  islands 
oil'  the  north-western  coast  of  America.  Tliey 
were  first  discovered  by  X'ancouver,  from  whom 
they  received  their  present  name.  They  extend 
about  lirty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in 
breadth.  'Long.  2-27°  15'  to  228°  15'  E.,  lat. 
55°  50'  N. 

DUKER   (Charles   Andrew),    a    celebrated 

German  editor  and  critic,  was  born  at  Unna  in 

Westphalia  in  1670.     He  was  educated  at  the 

university  of  Franekcr,  and  appointed  professor 

of  ancient  history  at  Utrecht,  whore  he  acquired 

great  notice.     His  works  are,  Oratio  de  Diffi- 

cultatibus  (juibusdam  InlerpreLitioni5  Gramma- 

ticxVeterumScriptorumOnecorum  et  Latinorum; 

Sylloge  Opusciilonim  Variorum   de   Latinltate 

JurisconsuUorum  Veterum;  an  edition  ofThu- 

cydides ;  and  an  edition  of  Florus,  &c.  &c.     He 

died  at  Meyderick,  near  Duisbourg  in  1752. 

DULCET,  iidj.      •\      Fr.  Houcet,  from    Lat. 

Dijl'cii'V,  II.  (I.       /  dulcis,  sweet.  To  dulcify 

Dt;r.'ciMcn,n.  i.     ^-or  dulcorate,  is  to  make 

Dul'corate,  V.  a.    t  sweet :  dulcimer,  an  in- 

Dul'cobation,  n.f. ystruraent  remarkable  for 

its  sweet  tones. 

Ye  hear  tlie  lound  of  the  comet,  flate«  h»rp,  Mck- 
but,  psAllery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kindji  of  inunick. 

Daniel  iii.  5* 
I  tftt  upon  a  promontory , 
And  beard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolpliio'i  hack. 
Uttering  luch  HuLiet  and  harmoniuun  breath. 
That  tlie  rude  lea  $nv  civil  at  her  ton;. 

S/talupeare, 
The  ancients,  for  the  dtdntratituj  of  fruit,   do  rom- 
mcnd  iwinr's  dung  above  all  other  dung.        Bacon. 

Malt  gathcreih  a  •weelnra  lu  the  ta«tc,  which  ap- 
pcareth  in  the  wort :  the  dvlc»>r(ition  of  Ihiogv  it  wor- 
thy to  be  tried  to  the  full  \  fur  that  Julcaralim  im- 
portplh  a  degree  to  oouriihiiient  :  and  Ilie  making  of 
tiling*  inalimental  to  bt-coiue  alimeutal,  may  be  an 
experiment  of  gri-al  profit.  Id. 

A  decoction  of  wild  gourd,  or  colocynthis,  though 
tomewhat  i)uali&eil,  will  not  from  every  hand  be  dul- 
eijii-d  into  aliment,  by  an  addition  of  Bour  or  meal. 

Browne. 
A  fabrick  huge 
R«ike  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  aonnd 
t>f  dvtoet  symphonic*,  and  voice*  sweot. 

J/i/AM. 


In  colcothar,  the  euactcM  cmlnaite,M<i 
cxquiiite  dyJeiJieation,  doe*  not  ntaa  Ikt  m 
body  into  elementary  earth  ;  fbr  iAb  te  i4 
triol,  if  the  calcination  hav*  keahaUi,! 
oat  of  the  colcothar,  the  re«idM  il  Bit  lari 
milt  body,  rich  in  medical  vinoe*. 

Tarbith  mineral,  aa  it  it  aaU  ia  tWilt 
rough  medicine  ;  but,  beiof  aomevkat  Aian 
procuretb  vomiting,  and  then  aaiivaii^. 

I  dreued  him  wilh  a  pledgil.  4i|il  la  I 
tincture  of  vitr.ol. 

Spirit  of  wine  ditlcifitt  ipitit  of  aik ,  ■)■■ 

have  other  bad  rOecU.  itrlmiaM  aa  i 

They  to  the  dome  where  tmoka  viik  oA 

Anndanced  the  dinner  to  the  rrpam  n 

Summoned  the  tinker  blithe,  and  karjM 

And  aided  wine  with  <'  ' 

High  o'er  the  chequered  ' 
Bright  Instrra  dart,  as  dash  the  i 

And  echo's  sweet  t«spoiuive  voice  |      

The  dulcet  tumult  of  their  ailver  (oogasa. 

So  well  that   ibongbi  the*  emptoyasai 
suit. 
Psaltery  and  sackbox,  ditUimtr  laJ  Ibis. 
O  fie  '■  'tis  evangelical  and  pure  : 
Observe  each  face,  how  solicr  and  dcm» 

DU'LIA,  n.  (.  i^Xtut.  An  mfin 
adoration. 

Paleutos  saith.  that  the  same  wonhiy  et 
to  the  prototype  may  be  given  to  the  !■■■ 
the  diflecent  degrees  of  lalna  and  ArfW,  ■ 
DULL,  adj. U v.  a.^  Got. ia^t 
Dul'lahu,  n.  I.  dole;  S««i. 
Dull'-eyed,  III//.  \iloU;  Wei  A 
DuLL'-nLAD,  II.  t.  Cduoli  Gr.  Imk 
Dul'ly,  adv.  rant.     Tootr 

Dt;LL'sES!i,  n.t.  J  the  Aii;.-$«f. 
to  thicken.  Heavy ,  thick ;  >l»pid ;  i 
sad  ;  melancholy ;  drowsy  :  as  a  voh 
stupid;  to  blunt;  thicken;  weakai 
make  heavy.  A  dullard,  or  OulUiead,  I 
head. 

This  people'*  heart  ia  waxed  gma,  an 

aro  duU  of  bearing.  M 

For  to  illumini-  she  sayd  I  wsa  M  M 

Adnysynge  me  my  fetuu  aways  ts  |n8l 

Nothing  hath  more  dtiUM  the  wits,  ar  I 

the   will    of  children    from    lea«aia(,  du 

ujaking  of  Latin. 

This  people  be  fools  end  ihiftaidi  H  dl 

but  subtle,  cunning,  and  bold  is  tm}  bM 

Kow  forced  to  «ver0uw  with  ti»fklJ>  I 

The  troublous  noise  did  iWt  ihaitdaat 

O  help  tbon  my  weak  wit,  aad  im^ 
tongue.  Itv| 

Prayers  were  thoit,  as  if  dans  iImM 
sudden  quickocsa,  lest  (bat  vigllau  at  I 
tion  of  mind,  which  lo  prayer  Is  wy 
should  be  wasted  or  MM  throafh  caaliai 

Such  is  their  «vil  hap  l«  play  lyM 
men. 

He  that  haih  learned  no  ail  bjpMM 
may  complain  of  grqaa  tiraadiaf*  av  vai 
dull  killt'.red.  \ 

Borrowing  daJ/i  the  cdga  of  iatitmtKf, 
This  arm  al  miam  kMkiM 

The  petty  rebel,  imraiasii  Bartii^M 
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adc  m  toft  and  AtU-ffn'  fool, 
nd,  rrlrol,  and  <igh,  and  jrirlJ 

lerceaaon.  Id.  Merxhami  of  Venice. 
at  thoft  me  a  dttUard  in  thi«  act  ? 
tp«ak  to  me  t  /d.  CymAe/in^. 

c«a*«  more  qomtioiu ; 
«d  to  alvpp.      TU  ft  good  dtUtmrst, 
J,  Id.    TtrnpcMt. 

!•)  dttOtlh  the  ipiriu,  and  dotlroyrth 
loth  an  old  tree,  ur  a*  the  wonii  that 
«  kcmat  of  I  be  nat.  HaUiyh, 

•o  near  a  dead  man,  that  he  i* 
ted  in  the  liu  of  the  living ;  and  an 
irird  wbtUt  he  i*  half  alive,  lo  be  it 
ployed  whiitt  be  it  half  dead. 

SaaUe. 

LOd  damps  all  induatriet,  whereia 
■Ufriaf,  if  it  wan  not  for  the  tlu|t. 


f  Germany  had  but  a  duU  fear  of  the 
n,  upon  a  nieoeral  apprchcnvion  :  now 
and  potuti-d.  Id. 

aac  of  any  thing,  groweth 
cither  nf  ap/eiitc  or  working. 
Id. 
be  Boial,  doth  in  a  defree  quenrh 
pwaoever  makcth  it  bum  more  dmUg. 
Id. 
eak  apiritj,  and  our  aenie 
dufl;  the  more  the  Iria  vre  aee. 

/loiu,/'. 

h  Time,  Slack  thmg,  laid  I, 
iiU  I  whet  It,  (or  thame.     Htrbrrt, 
qr   reform   negligent   boya,    but   not 
(  are  in<en<ibly  dutl.     All  the  wbtrt- 
J  ran  nrver  aet  a  raxor'a  edge  on  tha: 
l*el  in  it.  FuIUt. 

ow  like  thee  *  and  make  thy  itri-aai 
Biple.  aa  it  ii  my  tbctue  ; 
clear,  tho*  gentle  yet  nut  du/f ; 
It  **^,  witboat  o'erllowing  full. 

DrtJiam.   Cooprr*a  UtU. 
1  think  thoae  paotomimea, 
ictiim  with  the  timet, 
(raioM  in  their  art 
tvlM  Mb  Mt  one  part.       Hwlihr—. 
trta  iba  mJUn,  \t  thinking  more  than 
It  e*a  Kadi  hia  Vjn  lo  nucr. 

Diydm. 
niove  ny  perfect  image  heart, 
Wmw  fwm  hit  tender  yean.         Id, 
a«at  to  imitate  nature  in  evt-ry  cir- 
lilarally,  and  meanly  ;  but  it  becomea 
what  it  moat  beautiful. 

Id.   Dm/rtmBf. 
<JUd  with  all,  that  we  could  come  to 
lar  tprechea.  and  yai  tha  not  pemeive 
ar  Umentationa.  Sidmrj/. 

>  MBHHiy  la  all  cvadiiiont  of  life, 
la  faar  it  ahaald  (raw  dmU  for  want  of 
di*  ««aM  make  it  tiKmger.    Lteht. 
hmi  of  tha  ackolat  to  ettingoith.  but 
t,  (ha  charily  of  the  tracher.     Samtk. 
iv«  Andrew  ?  crwa  bit  brother  droll  - 


I  aiferl  the  poliurtan't  part, 
nod,  and  tmile,  and  thmg  with  aft. 
CaafTMW, 
haa  trarelled  life'i  duU  roosd, 
lit  ttagrt  may  here  l>om, 
k  lo  think  br  ttill  hat  foaad 
I  vclcoiae  at  au  inn.         AnufoM-. 


At  lumt  a  flock  of  grete,  and,  on  tho  green. 
Poke  o>it  their  foolbh  neckt  in  awkward  tplcen* 
<RiJiculoni  in  rage)',  la  btta,  nut  bite. 
So  war  their  qnilla,  when  tont  of  DWnett  write. 

Yomtg. 
In  England  every  man  may  be  an  author  that  can 
write ;  for  they  have  by  lav  a  liberty,  not  only  of  say- 
ing what  they  please,  but  of  being  aa  duU  at  tbey 
please,  GifUmmith. 

DuUntta  it  it  easy  to  detpttr,  and  laughter  it  i\ 
easy  to  repay.  Johtuom.  PUm  of  Diehotuiry. 

The  punch  goet  round,  and  they  an  dutt 
And  lumpitb  ttill  at  ever ; 

Like  barrels  with  their  belliet  full, 
They  only  weigh  the  heavier.  Cwppr. 

Could  thine  art 
Hake  them  indeed  tmmorul,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joya, 
Ktpcl  ihe  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 
The  diJI  satiety  which  all  destmyt — 
And  root  frutu  out  the  toul  the  deadly  weed  wbi^-h 
doyt  ?  Jiyrtm. 

Dull,  in  tlie  manege.  Tlie  marks  of  a  tluU 
hone,  calleti  by  the  Freiicli,  iDiirt)uis  tie  latlrv, 
are  white  ipots  round  the  eye  and  on  the  lip  ot' 
Ihe  DOK,  upon  any  general  rolor  whutsuerer. 
Though  some  take  these  spots  for  signs  of  stu- 
pidity, it  is  certain  they  are  great  marks  of  the 
goodness  of  a  horse  ;  and  the  horses  that  have 
them  are  very  leiuible  and  quick  upon  the  spur. 

DULSE,  or  Dills  a  kind  of  esculent  sea- 
weed, eaten  by  the  common  people  near  lUIin- 
burzh.     See  hiici;*,  PaLUaiif. 

DL'LWICIl,  a  hamlet  of  Cambeiwell,  five 
miles  from  London  ;  celehntteil  for  iu  college, 
founded  by  Alleyn,  the  aclor,  in  consequenct:  of 
n  supposed  apparition  of  the  devil.  Sec  ALLEtM. 
Tins  foundation  was  endowed  I'or  the  mainte- 
nance of  six  poor  men,  six  poor  women,  and 
twelve  poor  boys ;  the  latter  of  w  horn,  when 
they  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  are  tilher  sent  to  Ihe 
univenities,  or  apprenticed.  Thit  establishment 
it  under  the  direction  of  a  master  (who  must 
always  be  of  the  name  of  Allen),  a  wanlen,  :ind 
four  fullowt,  of  whom  three  must  be  divines, 
and  the  fourth  an  organist.  The  master  is  loid 
of  tlie  manor  (br  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
both  he  and  the  warden  and  fellows  must  con- 
tinue unmarried,  on  pain  of  excluwon.  The 
building  was  erec.ed  after  a  design  of  Intgo 
Jooes,  and  contains  the  chapel  and  master's 
apanntenta  in  fruni ;  Ihe  chambers  for  the  pour 
men,  women,  and  bovs.  are  in  the  wings.  The 
beautiful  prospects  of  this  village  and  Its  neigh- 
bourhood have  made  it  a  favonte  residence  of 
many  getilry  and  citizens  of  Ijondon. 

DLLVKkTON,  a  town  in  Somerieliihirr, 
seated  on  a  branch  of  the  Kx  ;  twenty-four 
mdes  east  of  Barnstaple,  and  163  west  by  south 
of  London.  It  has  a  matkei  on  Saturday,  and 
a  manulacture  of  coarse  woollens  and  btankcU. 
There  ar«  some  lead  mines  near  the  town,  but 
the  or*  i*  hard  and  barren.  Market  on  Saturday, 
the  toU  of  which  ii  annually  dislnbutcd  lo  the 
poor. 

DCMAS  (Lotiis),  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
waa  UiD  natural  sod  i>f  Montcalm,  lord  of 
Candiac,  bom  at  Nismes,  in  t(S70.  He  wm  bred 
lo  the  law,  but  applied  himself  to  nuthcmatical 
and  mfchanical  studies,     lie  invented  an  instni- 
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incut  callefi  llie  Oiircau  Typc^jihique.  lo  teach 
I'liildren  reading  and  writing  mechanically,  lie 
also  devited  another,  for  instructing  them  in 
music.  On  both  these  sulijecls  he  wrote  ex- 
plan»tory  treatises,  besides  a  history  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots-  He  died 
in  1744. 

Di'MAS  (Charles  Louis),  a  French  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  who  suggested  considerable  im- 
provements in  the  nomenclature  of  anatomy. 
He  was  profeisor  of  the  science  at  Montpelier, 
where  he  died  in  1814.  His  works  are  A 
Treatise  on  Mythology,  in  which  is  proposed  a 
new  mode  of  classification  and  denomination  of 
the  mtucles ;  and  Prmcipes  de  Physiologie,  Paris, 
1806,  4  vols.  8vo. 
DUMB,  «/;.  -J      Gnlh.  dumht ;    Saxon, 

DuMb'LV,  adv.         (dumb;  Dan.rfum;  Belg. 
Dduu'ness,  n.  I.      i  and  Germ,  itinnnte,  from 
Di7IIb'-found,  v. a.  J  Heb.  En>  ''e  was  silent. 
Mute ;  incapable  or  deprived  of  speech  :  hence 
silent,  refusing  to  speak.     To  dumbfound,  is  to 
strike  dumb. 

And  the  aungel  uuwerde  and  icyde  to  him,  for  Y 
am  Gabriel  thit  itonde  nygh  bifore  God,  and  Y  am 
•ent  to  thee  to  speke  and  to  cvaagelise  to  tfaeo  tlieso 
thiagis,  and  lo  thou  scfaalt  be  doumbe.  Wiclif. 

It  hath  pleated  himself  aometime  to  anlooso  tho 
very  tonguei  even  of  dumb  ereataros,  and  to  teach 
them  to  plead  in  their  ovn  defence,  lest  the  cruelty 
of  man  should  persist  to  afflict  them.  Hooker. 

They  spake  not  a  word  ; 
But  like  dwNiA  statues  or  uubreaihing  stones, 
Stared  each  ou  other.  Shakipcare.   Richard  III. 

There  was  speech  in  their  dmnbneMM,  language  in 
their  very  gesiurv :  they  looked  as  they  had  heard  of 
a  world  ransomed  or  one  destroyed. 

Id.   Winler'i  Tale. 
Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 

Than  words,  tho'  ne'er  so  witty  j 
A  beggar  that  is  dumd,  you  know. 

Hay  challenge  double  pity.  Raleigh. 

The  tenants  wonder  at  their  land-lord's  saone. 
And  blesae  them  at  so  sudden  comming  on. 
More  than  who  vies  his  pence  to  view  some  trick 
Of  strange  Moroccoe's  dumbe  arithmetike, 

Rp.  Hall.  Satirei,  iv.  2. 
His  gentle  dwmb  expression  turned  at  lengtli 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  hit  play.  Millon. 

Hrr  humble  gestures  made  the  residue  plain, 
Jhimb  eloquence  persuading  more  than  speech. 

HoKommum. 

Tit  love,  taid  she  ;  and  then  my  downcast  eyet. 

And  guilty  dumtnot,  witnetted  my  suipriw.  Orj/den. 

For  he  who  covets  gain  in  such  excess 
Does  by  dumb  signs  himself  as  much  cxprett, 
As  if  in  words  at  length  he  showed  his  mind. 

fd.  Jiittnal. 
They  had  like  to  have  dymhfoimded  the  justice ;  but 
his  clerk  came  in  to  his  assistance.  Spectalor, 

Nothing  is  more  commou  than  for  lovers  to  com- 
plain, relent,  languith,  despair,  and  die  in  dwnb  show. 

Addinm. 
Some  positive  terms  signify  a  negative  idea ;  blind 
implies  a  pirvotion  of  sight,  diuni  a  denial  of  speech. 

Watu**  LfigifM, 
The  iimh  shall  ting,  the  lame  hit  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulung  like  thr  bounding  nM.  P«pi, 

At  Icngtli  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  univcital  praiaa  ; 


And  baSlrd  spite  with  hopeto 
Yields  u>  renown  tba  ceataria  ca  i 


Loud  when  they  b«|.  As«t  aa^j  aWi  Us 

Uoleaa  an  instance  hot  c<tnind  d  fcal 
having  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  a  An 
barking  in  rontequence  of  the  hytisfMl 
ceive  such  a  phnue  conld  not  hsi«  Wiit 

I 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alonusgdna 

Roused  up  the  soldier  er«  thr  monimd 

While  thronged  the  citiienswiih  lanvl 

Or  whispering,  with   white    lif*.— 'tW  I 

come  !  they  come  \* 

Dumbness.     The   most  ftMoi,  d 

sole  cause  of  dumbness,  is  the  waMof 
of  hearintt-  The  use  of  lauKoa^  a\ 
aciiuircd  by  imitaling  articuUit  ki«b4 
this  source  of  inielligpnce,  deif  m 
excluded  :  they  cannot  acquire  arocM 
by  the  ear:  unless,  Oierefore,  articl 
communicated  to  them  by  some  odNl 
these  unhappy  people  mtut  for  Cfcr  \t 
of  the  use  of  language.  Dcifixa  I 
ages  been  considered  as  such  a  total  ll 
to  speech  or  written  language,  thai  v 
to  teach  the  deaf  los()eak  or  rtad  «MI 
regarded  as  impracticable,  till  Dr.  % 
some  others  showed  thai  allhoa|k4i| 
cannot  learn  to  speak  or  read  Ifiii 
of  the  ear,  there  are  other  soamia(l 
by  which  the  luiis  eflfaet  oajr  !•  I 
The  organs  of  hearing  and  of  s peetk  1 
or  no  connexion.  Persons  deprived  • 
nier  generally  possess  the  Uller  ■■  M 
tiou,  that  nothing  further  is  neetan}) 
to  make  them  articulate,  than  to  mcfti 
to  use  these  organs.  This  indeed  n  Ml 
but  experience  shows  that  it  ts  pnctM 

The  late  Mr.  lliomas  Braidwood,M 
the  first  who  ever  brought  this  turpid 
any  degree  of  perfection,  lie  bqpi 
single  pupil  in  1764  ;  and,  since  thai  fl 
taught  great  numbers  of  peopt*  hm 
speak  distinctly  ;  to  read,  towTMf.ua 
figures,  the  principles  of  religxxi  ai  I 
&c.  and  even  to  make  a  npid  orvf* 
useful  branches  of  education.  Mr.  Beat 
principal  dilhcullv,  after  he  had  imtm 
art,  was  to  makif  the  public  hdieteuiAl 
cability  of  it.  He  adverttstd  a  iW 
papers  ;  he  exhibited  his  pupils  lo  mif 
men  and  gentlemen ;  still  ne  found  Itafi 
of  mankind  unwilling  to  rKcire  bis  i^ 

The  first  effort  in  this  method  K,l»li 
pupil  to  pronounce  the  simple  vmdt 
vowels  and  consonants.  lIcmiiiUM 
the  sound  of  u  slowly,  pointing  ««tMlj 
the  letter  at  the  same  lime,  and  im^H 
observe  the  motion  of  his  moutb  M  • 
anxiously  imitating  him  all  Ihewkii^^ 
Hrst  at  a  loss  lo  anderttaod  wt«l  kiww 
him  do.  In  this  manner  be  prOMiMf 
pupil  had  learned  to  proooooei  1^* 
the  letters.  He  went  ou  in  th*  ttotrt 
join  a  vowel  ^ud  a  consonant,  till  it  M 
pupil  was  ciiabled  both  to  Vfntk  tai  la* 
nis  pupils  wcrv  taught  not  only  it*  ■* 
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lion,  but  alio  U>  understoixl  llic  meaning 
tinry  rvad,  wiui  nsily  airertaine<l  by  a 
lion  with  any  of  them.  Of  thii  ftlr. 
ffivcf  a  remarkable  instance  in  a  young 
:  Minut  thirteen  yean  of  age,  who  luid 
lime  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Uraidwood. 
»hc  wrote  well,  jays  that  writer,  her 
[  was  not  by  rote.  She  could  clothe  the 
Wugbt  in  a  new  set  of  words,  and  never 
tm  the  on^iniil  sense. 
wand  dilfercnt  method, er|ually  laborious 
ccecsful,  was  practised  by  the  abb^  de 
\,o(  Berlin.  He  began  not  by  endeavour- 
form  the  organs  of  speech  to  articulaln 
I  bat  communicating;  ideas'  to  the  mind 
M  of  signs  and  characters  :  to  effect  this, 
t  down  the  names  of  thins:* ',  and,  by  a 
■ystem  of  signs,  established  a  connexion 
I  these  words  and  the  ideas  to  be  excited 
U  After  be  had  thus  furnished  his  pupils 
IM,  and  a  medium  of  communication,  he 
them  to  articulate  and  pronounce.  In 
inner  he  enabled  one  of  his   pupils  to 

•  Ijilin  oration  in  public,  and  another  to 
B  thesis  Jgamst  the  objections  of  one  of 
h(-pupils  in  a  scholastic  disputation  ;  but 

iiol  appc-ar  ihiit  the  alilM''  taught  his 
to  understand  whot  was  spoken.  There 
ips  no  word,  says  the  abbe,  more  difficult 
^a  by  iiicnt  than  the  verb  croire,  '  to 
'  To  do  tliis,  he  wrote  the  verb  with  its 
ktions  in  the  following;  manner:  — 

J«  dU  poi  par  Trtprit,  Jc  pcoso  qae  oai. 

Jc  lUt  uui  |>ir  Ic  cucur,  J'  ainw  a  pcaser 
(juc  uui. 

Jfl  dii  uui  par  la  iHiUrbe. 

Jr  a*  vois  pu  del  yenx. 

wehing  these  four  sii^iRcatioos  by  u 
ma,  h(t  connected  theni  with  the  verb, 
Md  other  signs  to  express  the  number, 
lens?,  and  moo<I,  in  which  it  is  used.  If 
four  si|{iis,  corretponding  with  the  lines 
lentioned,  he  added  that  of  a  substantive, 
^il  wUl  write  the  word  foi,  '  feilh  ;"  but, 
^1,  indicalint;  a  paiticiple  uited  subslan- 
>e  adjoined,  ne  will  express  la  croyance, 
'  to  maiie  him  write  croy able, 'credible,' 
'  litnt  of  the  verb  must  be  accompanied 

•  iaat  iodicatet  an  adjective  terminating 
I  alt  these  signs  are  rapidly  made,  and 
IMly  comprehended.  M.  Linguet,  a 
fof  the  Royal  Academy,  having  asserted 
Hods  thus  instructed  could  be  considered 
I  more  than  aulomaui,  L'le  »bb<:  invited 
be  present  at  bis  le*soiis,  and  expressed 
nithmenl,  tliat  M.  Linguet  should  b<;  so 
Bed  in  favor  of  the  medium  by  which 
Tictived  the  6r»t  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
include  that  Oiey  could  not  be  im|iarted 
other ;  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
n,  that  the  connexion  between  ideas  and 
Iculaie  sounds  by  which  they  are  etritt-d 
Hind,  is  not  less  arbitr.uy  than  that  bc- 
Ihese  ideas  and  the  written  characti.'rs 
Ire  made  to  represent  ihcm  to  the  eye. 
pM  complied  w:th  the  inviliition ;    and 

it  laving  tIeMred  liiiii  to  fix  on  some 
I  term,  which  he  would  by  signs  com- 
■•  to  his  pupils,  lie  chose  the  word  un- 


intelligihility ;  which,  to  his  ostonishtutnt,  was 
almost  instantly  written  by  one  of  them.  Th« 
abl>^  informed  him,  that  to  communicate  this 
word  he  had  used  five  signs,  which,  though  scarce- 
ly perceivable  to  him,  were  immediately  and  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  by  bis  scholars :  the  first  of 
these  signs  indicated  an  internal  action  ;  the 
second  represented  the  act  of  a  mind  thai  reads 
internally,  or,  in  otlier  words,  comprehends  what 
IS  proposed  to  it ;  a  third  signified  that  such  a 
disposition  is  possible ;  these,  taken  together, 
form  llie  word  intelligible:  a  fourth  sign  trans- 
forms the  adjective  into  the  substantive  ;  and  a 
fifdi,  expressing  negation,  completes  the  word 
required.  M.  Linguet  afterwards  proposed  tlii* 
question,  What  do  you  understand  by  metJiphy- 
sical  ideas?  which  being  committed  to  wnlin^, 
a  youn';  lady  immediately  answered  on  paper  m 
the  following  terms  :  *  I  understand  the  ideas  of 
things  which  are  independent  of  our  senses, 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  which 
make  no  impression  on  our  senses,  which  can- 
not be  perceived  by  our  senses." 

In  the  Ephemendes  of  the  Curious,  we  have 
an  account  of  a  periodical  dumbness,  which  had 
continued  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  bad 
not  gone  off  at  the  time  thejtccount  was  writlea 
The  person  was  son  to  an  inn-keeper  at  Jesiitg, 
in  the  duchy  of  NVirtemberg.  lie  was  ono 
night  taken  so  ill  after  supper,  that  he  could 
neither  stand  nor  sit.  He  continued,  for  about 
an  hour,  oppressed  with  sickness,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  10  b«  in  danger  of  suffocation.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  he  grew  better ;  but, 
during  three  months,  he  was  much  dejected, 
melancholy,  and.  at  limes,  fearful.  He  was  llien 
suddenly  struck  dumb,  and  became  unable  to  pro- 
nounce the  least  word,  or  form  the  kast  totind, 
though  he  could  speak  very  articulately  liefore. 
The  loss  of  speech  was  at  first  instantaneous, 
and  cootinuea  only  a  few  minutes :  but  the 
duration  of  it  began  to  lengthen  every  day  ;  so 
that  it  soon  amounted  to  half  an  hour,  two 
hours,  three  hours,  and  at  lust  to  twenty-three 
hours,  yet  without  any  order.  And  at  last  the 
return  of  speeih  kept  so  constant  and  regukr  an 
order,  that,  for  fourteen  years  together,  he  could 
not  s|>eak  except  from  nuon,  during  the  sp.ice  of 
one  entire  hour,  to  the  precise  moment  of  one 
o'clock.  Every  Uine  he  lost  his  s[ieecli,  he  fell 
something  rise  from  his  stomach  to  his  throat. 
Kxcvpling  tliis  loss  of  speech,  he  was  afHiclcd 
with  no  oUier  disorder  of  any  animal  function. 
Both  his  internal  and  external  senses  continued 
sound ;  he  heard  always  perfectly  well,  and 
answered  the  (questions  propuaed  to  liim  by 
gestures  or  writing.  All  suspicion  of  deceit 
wat  iemove<t  by  his  keeping  tx.icUy  the  Mtina 
hour,  tliough  he  had  no  access  la  any  lustruntnt* 
by  which  time  can  *  (.4. 

Modem  researvi  t,  curious  and  in- 

teretung  Ionic,   iio;..,.^...   ...^inly,  perhaps,  by 

the  efforts  of  the  abht'  de  l'E(>ve,  have  made  us 
better  aitiuainied  both  with  the  few  historical 
facts  that  belong  to  the  subject,  and  with  the  to- 
tual  faculties  po«s«s«*d  by  the  dumb.  In  this 
country,  in  [>arucular,  the  art  of  insliuciiiig  these 
unhappy  persons  has  been  cultivated,  of  laM 
ycsirs,  with  great  lucccai. 
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Aristot'ie  notices,  Ilisl.  An.  i».  9,  that  dcaf- 
nns  produce*  dumbncsi,  liul  speaks  of  no  re- 
medy for  tl.is  calamity.  I'liiiy,  wlio  quotes  tlie 
learned  Staj^fite  on  this  subject,  mention}  a 
young  painter,  Q.  Pediuj,  xixv.  7,  wlio  was  born 
deaf  and  dumb;  but  through  tlie  care  of  a  kuia- 
man  in  his  education,  he  attained  considernble 
eminence  in  his  art.  The  first  person  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  made  any  systematic  altempis  to 
instruct  the  deaf  and  duml>,  is  Pedro  dc  Ponce, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Sahageii,  in  Spain.  Hi 
died  in  1584.  The  earliest  publication  on  this 
subject,  is  a  Spanish  work  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  16'J0,  Keduclion  de  las 
Letvas.  y  Arte  pava  ensenara  hablar  los  Muilos, 
written  by  the  then  secretary  to  the  constable  of 
Castile,  Uonet.  A  brother  of  the  constable 
having  been  born  deaf,  was  likewise  dumb,  and 
Bonet  was  one  of  his  tutors.  Rut  .Sir  Kenelm 
Diffby,  who  saw  the  former  in  the  course  of  his_ 
travels,  ascribes  the  faculty  he  possessed  of  un- 
derstanding conversation,  to  the  successful  eflorts 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  '  There  was  a  priest,'  he 
says,  '  who  underlookc  the  teaching  him  to  un- 
derstand others  when  they  spoke,  and  to  speake 
himselfe  that  others  might  understand  him,  for 
which  attempt  at  first  he  was  laughed  at;  yet, 
after  some  yeares  he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he 
had  wrought  a  miracle.  In  a  word,  after  strange 
patience,  constaiicie,  and  paines,  he  brought  the 
young  lord  to  speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man 
whatsoever,  and  to  understand  so  perfectly  what 
others  said,  that  he  would  not  loose  a  won!  in  a 
whole  day's  conversation.  I  have  often  dis- 
coursed with  the  priest  whilst  1  waited  upon  the 
prince  of  Wales,  now  our  gracious  sovereign, 
in  Spaine,  and  I  doubt  nut  but  his  majetty  re- 
roembreth  all  I  have  said  of  him,  and  much 
more;  for  his  majesty  was  very  curious  to  olv 
serve  and  inquire  into  the  utmost  of  it.  He 
could  discern  in  another  whether  he  spoke 
shrill  or  low  ^  and  he  would  repeat  after  any 
body  any  hard  word  whatsoever,  which  the 
prince  tried  often,  not  onely  in  English,  but  by 
making  some  Welshmen  that  served  his  high- 
nesse,  speak  words  of  their  language,  which  he 
«o  perfectly  echoed,  that  I  confesse  I  wondred 
more  at  that  than  at  all  the  rest,  and  his  muster 
himselfe  would  acknowledge,  that  the  rules  of 
his  art  reached  not  to  produce  that  efTect  with 
any  certainty.  And  llierefore  concluded,  this 
in  him  must  spring  from  other  rules  he  hud 
fraiuede  unto  himself  out  of  his  attentive  observa- 
tion, which  the  advantages  which  nature  had 
justly  given  him  in  the  sharpncsse  of  senfes  to 
supply  the  want  of  this,  endowed  him  with  an 
ability  and  sagacity  to  do  beyond  any  other  man 
that  had  his  hearing.  He  expressed  it  surely,  m 
a  high  measure,  by  his  so  exact  imitation  of  the 
Welsh  pronunciation,  fur  that  tongue,  like  tlie 
Hebrew,  cmployeth  much  the  guttural  letters, 
and  the  motion  of  that  part  which  framelh  them 
cannot  be  seen  or  judged  by  the  eye,  otherwise 
than  by  the  effect  they  may  happily  make  by 
consent,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  exposed 
to  view  1  Tor  the  knowlfdgc  he  had  of  what 
they  said,  sprung  from  his  observing  the  motions 
they  made,  so  that  he  could  converse  currently 
in  the  light,  though  ihev  he  ulked  with  whispered 
never  so  ioftly ;  and  I  'have  seen  him,  at  the  dis- 
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taiu:e  of  a  large  ch.imlter't  Miuik  n  i« 
after  one,  tliat  I,   suiidiag  cloM  \tf^k^ 
could  not  bear  a  syllable  of.' 

The  ne\t  writer  on  the  tvUnta  wm  T- 
Bulwer,  '  surnained.'as  he  t<Ui  o,'^  1 
pher,'  in  1648.     His  tract  ms  oaU, 
phus,  or  the  Deafe  and   Dumbe  Ibii 
'exhibiting  the  philosophicall  ttritj <f  ^ 
tie  arte  wluch  may  inable  with  u 
heare  what  any  man  speaks  liyilx 
lips.  Upon  the  same  gTound.with  the 
an  historicall  exemplification,  11 
that   a   man    borne   deafe  UM 
taught  to  heare  the  sound  of  words 
and    hence    leame   to   tpcakrwith  hii 
This  writer  wu  tutor  to  Sir  Ed-nrl  " 
of  WellingtcAi,  in  Bedfordshire. ' 
Oastwicke  bis  youugest  brothc 
dumb.  Healso  publishe<),  in  loi 
the  Natural  Language  of  the  It 
nomia,  or   the  An  of  Manuel  ! 
1670    Dr.    Wallis  insert*!  « 
Boyle  on  this  subject,  in  the  Pbiiuw)>«:«  ■< 
actions  ;  and  anoUter  in  1698.    It  it 
by  him  incidentally  in  his  Grami 
Anglicans;  and   a  tmtiae  pKfitcd 
LoquelA,  seu  de  Sonorum  omoiom  ' 
Formatione.     In  the  Pbilosophica/ 
for  January,  1668,  an  account  is 
published  the  preceding   year  by  1 
of  Salzburgh,  entitled  Alphabetum  '. 

Dr.  Holder's  Elements  of  Sp«cdi 
1669,  witli   an   appendix  erpieMly 
persons  deaf  and  dumb,  and  cool 
count  of  his  successful  endeavonn  10 
A.  Popham,  a  dumb  son  of  coloDci 
speak.     He  was  one  of  thoie  penooi 
bear  a  softer  sound  when  the  tctiea 
panum  was  excited  by  a  loud  one. 
first  taught  him  to  write,  and  thtn 
the  motion  of  the  lips  nece«swy  is 
each  separate  letter.     Dr.  Wallit ' 
cessful  a  little  earlier  in  the  edudtMO 
similarly  circumstanced,  the  ton  of 
Northampton.     In  the  course  of 
conid  rend '  a  great  pan  of  the 
had  attained  so  much  skill  as  to 
intelligibly    111   urdin.-iry    aSain;  10 
letters  wntten  to  him,  and  to  write 
them,  though  nut  elegantly,  yet  loai 
stood.'     In    the   presence  of   oany 
'  who  out  of  curiosity  had  coot*  la 
well  as  before  the  court  and  the  ivyal 
had  *  often  not  only  read  Englali  la' 

fironounced   the    most   difficult 
anguage,  even    Polish   Itivtf,  lAuA 
propose  to  him.'  Young  PophaaW 
removed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Wallu 
cunistance,  together  witb  wlm  l)t  Hi 
an  unfair  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  Vi 
tions,    producetl    a    c<>ntrovrr»y 
writers,  to  be  found  1      '  .><a{ 

actions,    1670.     In    I  •,  V 

Dr.  W.illi»  enter*  fulij  in 
which,  it  is  conteiKlea  by 
material  addition  has  been  mom 

We  ought  not  here,  pcrhapa  to  «ak 
the  early  jmI  ^^  n.  f  i>-..  1  r<f  1  :~..r..  W 
Scottish  V 
or  the  Dei: 
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%  i(l««alall  volume   al   OxrorU,  in  ICHO 

pifB  be  ntlcs  lo   \>e,  '  lo  bring  liie  way  of 

m  m  ittt  roan  to  read  and  write,  as  near 

j^blr  to  that  of  teachin);  young  onei    lo 

mnd  uridenland  iheir  mother  tungue.'  '  In 

pting  this  general   idea,'  says  Mr.  Dugnid 

lie  lias  treated  in  one  short  chapter,  of 

Man's  Uictionar)i' ;   and,  in  anntlier,  ol  a 

for  Deaf  Fersonj ;  both  of  chem  con- 

•  variety  of  precious  hints,   from  which 

practical     liKhts   might   be   deriTed   by 

O    have  any   concern    in    the    tuition  of 

^  duriiiK  the  first  iiaifc  of  their  education.' 

I;  Stewart's  Account  of  a  Boy  bom  Blind 

Hit,  Ttaniactiont,  Royal  Society  edition, 

J.     Dalgamo   had,  twenty  years  before, 

0  the  world  a  very  inRcnious  piece,-  en- 
Sigiiorum,   from    which,    s.iys   Mr. 

it   appears  indisputably  Ih'tl    lie   was 

RortM  biibop  W  ilk  ins  in  his  Specula- 

ing   'a  real  cluuactet,  and  a  plii- 

.1   luignage'.    *  That   Dalgamo's  stij;- 

wilh  respect  to   the  education  of  the 

adds  Mr.  Siennrt,  were  not  altogether 

to  Dr.  Wallis,  will  be  readily  admitted 

who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his 

Mr.  Beverly,  published  eitc'iteen  years 

^roo's  Treatise,  with  his  TracUtus  de 

h,    published    in    ](i.'>3.      In   this   letter 

Uiiable  remarks  are  to  be  found  on  the 

I  of  leading  the  dumb  to   the  signification 

§*;  and  yet  the  n»me  of  Dnlgaiuo  is  not 

JMntioned  to  Ins  corre!>pondcni.' 

M    recent    professors   of   this   useful    art 

Been    Father    Vannin    and    Mont.    Pet- 

M    Pans;   Mr    lieimch,  of  l>eip»ic ;  Mr. 

of  London ;    and    Mr.    liraidwood,    of 

;  the  abM  de  I'KpCc:  and  his  suc- 

•bM  Sicanl:   Dr.  Waivm,   fomieily 

iiof  Mr.  Braidwood  ;  and  Mr.  Youn;, 

f,f.i..<„t  ii...  plans  of  Mr.  Braidwood 
alil  '  The  latter,  in  the  last 

hi^  .  '  '|uished  an  object  upon 
ba  eroploynl  considerable  pains  at  the 
nccment  of  his  carper,  vix.  teaching  the 
to  use  articulate  sounds  :  the  iibt>4'  Sicart.1, 
to  the  year  1815,  also  abandoned  every 
It  of  l>ii*  kind. 
England  and   Scotland    this   liai   been  a 

•  point  with  profeator*,  un.)  Dr.  NN  aison 

1  Mcidedly  of  its  utility,  as  inultiiilyinjj 
Mm  of  association,  wherfliy  the  ilunib,  like 
mt  petsoiik,   retain  and  diL'c«t   ideas,     tic 

•  tn  llial  he  constantly  found  dtaf  prrvnria 
•d  l«amt  to  artjciilate,  s|icakiiii;  softly  to 
«l»es ;  arid   rchcatMng  words  or  lenl'.nces, 

far  the  ptirpose  uf  better  remi>nil«rinK 
or  of  fmrniux  such  exprcs<ious  as  would 
Bovey  their  idaM.  This  apiieara  very  un- 
it i  and  we  unilenlaml  that  tlio  ablie  Si- 
liaca  bit  vuit  to  England  m  the  year  above 
I,  hai  resumed  the  abbe  Ue  ri'.|Mes  urigi- 
U. 

•  gentleman  u  at  llie  head  of  llie  canimrn- 
llaai  of  employing  artificial  aigna  for  tti* 
■mi  of  ideaa,  or  a  set  of  «  ovcntioiui  g*>- 
NCMtibed  br  the  teacher  in  (he  •doeatioa 
dumb.    In  lits  Ant  Umom  bt  endeavoutf 

Vou  VU. 


to  teach  his  pupil  the  relation  between  the  iiamiM 
of  objects  and  tlie  objects  themselves;  the  ana- 
lysis of  wonls  into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  the  particular  gesture  which  he  is  to  attai:h 
to  each  word.  He  now  explains  the  meaning  of 
collective  words,  as  distinguished  from  those  de- 
noting individual  objects  or  parts  of  objects. 
Tlien  he  proceeds  to  general  terms,  applicable 
in  commuD  to  a  number  of  individuals,  and  to 
genenc  names  comprehending  a  number  of  spe- 
cies :  and  lastly,  to  the  must  general  and  abstract 
words,  such  as  being,  thin;;,  olgect.  The  acci- 
dents,  modifications,  and  variation]  of  objects,  as 
denoted  by  adjectives,  are  next  tauviht.  Me  first 
endeavours  to  make  his  pupil  conceive  these  qua- 
lilit^  as  inherent  in  the  objects  themselves,  and 
next  as  being  capable  of  being  detached  by  a 
mental  operation.  For  instance,  tokioe  several 
pieces  of  paper,  each  while  on  one  side,  and 
colored  on  the  other  with  a  common  color,  he 
places  them  on  a  table,  before  a  black  board, 
with  their  white  siilcs  uppermost.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  inscribe  some  familiar  word,  like 
HOUSE,  on  the  boaid,  leavin);  sutficient  in- 
tervals between  tlie  letters  for  the  insertion  of 
other  letters.  Then  turning  the  sheet  paiiitjd 
gray,  so  that  the  colored  lide  is  now  uppermosl, 
hewrites  the»ordr.R»T  between  the  Icttersorthe 
former  word,  but  in  smaller  characters,  thus, 

HoOBRaSrE. 

This  IS  done  successively  with  regard  to  the 
otlier  sheets  of  paper,  inserting  the  name  of  its 
respective  color  between  the  letters  of  the  word 
IB)RSE,  which  is  repeated  for  that  purpose. 
Tlic  gray  sheet  is  again  tunied  down,  lo  thai  its 
while  side  is  presented ;  upon  which  llie  smaller 
Iptlers,  composing  the  wonl  grai/,  arc  effaced, 
while  the  great  letters,  H,(>,  R,  S,  E,  are  al- 
lowed lo  remain.  I'hus  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
consider  tlie  quality  as  part  of  the  object,  or  a* 
inherent  in  it.  In  like  manner,  he  proceeds  with 
other  adjectives,  such  as  round,  square,  &c.,  ex- 
pressing the  form  of  objects;  writing  them  in  the 
intervals  of  the  letters  composing  the  name  of  the 
respective  objects;  ciTacing  them,  and  subati- 
luling  others  in  succession. 

To  lead  the  pupil  to  form  the  abstraction  of 
the  quality  thusexpresseil,  that  is,  to  the  use  of 
tlic  adjective  as  a  sep.irate  word  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  ditfercnl  substantives,  he  employs  llie 
following  diai(r.iin,  the  dilTereul  lines  of  which 
he  tiaces  before  his  eyes,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  sti'|H  by  which  he  u  to  arrive  at  this  notion 

II  o  (>  H   11  A  S  lr   £ 
H    .   O  !   II  '.  S  !  K 
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Thus  olilainini  separalcty,  llie  two  words,  lie 
•fterwaiils  unites  liiem  by  a  cotinecting  line, 
thiu: 

HORSE— GRAY 

In  order  to  form  this  inio  a  sentence,  he  in- 
serts the  wor4  if,  msteail  of  the  line  ;  of  which 
it  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  the  substitute, 
thus : 

HORSE  IS  GRAY. 

Thus  by  making  his  pupils  understand  the 
nature  of  a  verb,  and  afterwards  teaching  them 
that  the  Tcrb  can  express  either  an  existence  or  an 
action,  past,  present,  or  future,  he  leads  them  to 
the  system  of  conjugation,  and  to  all  the  shade* 
of  tenses.  The  varieties  of  significations,  and  of 
pronouns,  with  the  corresponding  affections  of 
verbs,  in  regard  to  number  and  person,  are  con- 
veyed by  contrivances  analoj;ous  to  the  precedinij. 
They  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  connecting 
together  words  by  lines,  denoting  the  ideas,  which 
are  the  component  parts  of  other  ideas ;  and 
writing  in  the  place  where  the  lines  unite,  or  in 
place  of  the  other  words  in  a  similar  diagram, 
the  name  of  the  compound  idea. 

Mr.  Sicaril  also  employs  a  system  of  cyphers, 
written  on  tliu  lop  of  every  word  or  member  of  a 
sentence,  accordiiiu  to  llie  office  it  perforins  in  the 
sentence;  by  t»ie  help  of  which  his  pupils  are 
better  enabled  to  analyse  it  into  us  parts,  dis- 
tinguishiu?  the  name  of  the  object,  which  is 
either  acting  or  receiving  an  action,  the  verb  and 
its  regimen,  direct,  indirect,  or  circumstantial ; 
and  dispiayino'  in  a  similar  way  every  part  of 
speech. 

The  mere  cMUl,  vliile  learning  written  words, 
is  made  to  copy  tliem  liunsflf,  v>  that,  hy  diveU 
ling  upon  their  forms  sufficiently,  they  make  a 
strong  impresiion  on  his  mind.  Then  from  ume 
to  time  he  is  shown  the  objects,  and  required  to 
write  their  names  himself:  and  in  these  prelimi- 
nary lessons,  much  assistance  is  deiived  from 
drawings  of  the  objects.  The  abbe  Sicard  has 
availed  himself,  with  much  ingenuity,  of  this 
mode  of  denoting  them.  He  begins,  for  instance, 
by  tracing  the  outline  of  a  familiar  object,  such 
as  a  key,  on  a  black  boards  with  a  chalk  pencil ; 
and  placing  the  object  itself  before  the  eye  of  the 
pupil,  be  readily  understands  the  resemblance  of 
the  design  with  what  it  is  meant  to  represent.  He 
does  the  same  with  otiier  objects  ;  and  exercises 
his  pupil  in  pointing  out  the  objects  denoted  by 
each  drawing,  which  of  course  is  an  amusement 
to  him.  lie  next  writes  the  name  of  each  object 
within  the  outline  of  the  figure  on  the  board  ; 
and  after  effacing  the  outlines,  so  that  nothing 
b-it  the  words  remain,  signifies  to  the  pupil  that 
lie  is  still  to  consider  what  he  now  §ecs  as  the 
representation  of  tlie  drawing,  that  is,  of  the 
object  denoie<l.  Dr.  Watson  has  had  a  set  of 
plates  engraved,  ctmtaining  delineations  of  600 
uhjnlii  most  generally  met  with.  Thc<e  are  an- 
nexed to  his  book  of  Instruction  of  tlie  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  in  eighty  octavo  pages,  and  accompanied 
bv  a  printed  vocabulary,  consisting  of  tbe names 
of  all  ilie  objects  represented,  as  also  of  most  of 
the  woidti  explained  in  the  earlier  lessons,  before 
llie  engravings  are  had  recourse  to.  Tlie  first  time 
of  going  tlirojgh  this  vocabulary,  the  heads  or 


generic  names  under  which  lb*  dkffdtt 

are  not  regarded.      Bat.  is  i 

these  are  particularly   atteodel  ta,a<4 

lations  to  Uie  subordimts  tftelk  ■■••-I 

plained. 

It  is  also  found  extremvlvadr, 

struct  the  pupil,  as  soon  as  oc  ii  (  

use  of  letters,  in   the  manual  il^Mba,  al 
called ;  or  the  expression  o(  Mm  t]f4  ~ 
positions  of  the  fingers      Tliisii  M4  ' 
quick  and  ready  means  of  con 
nionly  learned  at  other  tchoob;  bn< 
tamed,  or  recovered  if  lost,  ud  it  f 
excellent  substitute  for  the  pencil,  «| 
ink,  when  those  materi.ils  are  not  it  I 
dumb,  when  proporlv    inUrucled,  i 
together  with  the  utn> 

Another  mode  of 
also  been  devised  for  iIk  duab.    It  n  I 
writing  the  forms  of  tiw  Idans  bt  (Iff 
the  linger  in  the  air,  and  on  rsnow  | 
parts  uf  the  body,  as  the  Uii-k  for  in 
mu-'.  he  recollected  lhil,tsil| 

wh"  re  us,  wnting  in  C«  I 

apjKMr  n.'vi,T>»..tl,  if  iriced  in  the  onful 
iier,  and  this  must  be  reme<Jirl  by  tb  I 
lieing  written  in  a  reverseil  form.» 
is  said  to  be  easily  acquired  by  ; 
A  looking-glass.      For   the    par 
^Vatson's  course  we  must  refer  w  ha  la 
of  the  Deaf  and    Dumb,  by  Josqhj 
LL.  D,  2  vols.  8<o.  London,  1809 

.\  singular  example  of  a  chiM  hoa 
and    blind,   has   recently  occurred  a  I 
son  of  James  Mitchell,  who>e   hiiloryl 
narrated  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  lal 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  lW| 
ciety  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  VQ.  p.  TO. 
braled   Mr.  Wnrdrop,  perfi»nMil 
operation  of  couching,  and  has  i 
some  valuable  and  interesting  part 
case,    in   a  separate  work,   eotillcd 
James  Mitchell,  a  Boy,  bom  Wai 
with  nn  Account  of  the  OperatiOD  [ 
the  Recovery  of  his  Sight.  Lend.  4t».! 
the   ei^th    volume  of  the  Tn 
Ri^yal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  sn  Is  I 
Additional  Communications  respecusifl 
and  Deaf  Boy,  James  Miicliell,  by  ■•■ 
John  Gordon ;  a  gentleman  wh«  hM  P*'l^] 
cular  attention  to  thecaie  of  Mrtrfi«ll,^"!J| 
whom   Mr.  Stewart   acknowledges  b(  i 
much  information.     Tlie  volume  iheO 

£aper  on  tlie  Education  of  JamM  1 
>r.  Dewar.  ^^ 

An  Asylum  for  EdacatmgthcDaw^ 
Chddren   of  the  Poor,  ww  cataMidrf'j 
neighbourhood  of  London,  in  theytv^ 
is  now  under  the  saperintendanceofl^ 
Watson,   to  whose  work  wehanlO^. 


child  IS  admitted  under  the  ap  ofs**  A 
and  fourteen  is  the  earliest  ap  »l^" 
fjin  be  apprenticed. 

In  a  report,  r  '        iSW.  bl^*^ 

mittee  appoint-  ne^^'l'^J 

the  subscribers  ur.;  mmrmrd  m»i  lht>t^^% 
on  the  average,  hare  anoanled  to  b<l^|S| 
and  fifty  within. each  ytai;  y«l  As  i 
lutve  much  Increased.    At  ilw  i ' 


18?0,  a  list  or  ninety-five  candidates  was 
to  the  governors,  out  of  which  they 
inder  the  painful  necessity  of  electing  only 
kfiTe,  tiiough  all  teemed  to  hare  powerful, 

equal,  claims  to  their  notice.  An  exa- 
Bn  of  this  report  will  show  that  a  defect 
itr^ant  of  lieanng  is  a  misfortune  of  much 
frequent  occurrence  than  it  generally 
tA.  From  a  statement  given  by  the  com- 
,tbe  public  will  see  that  among  those  who 
Ipplied  to  this  charitable  insiitution  for 
IK  to  be  found  twenty-four  families,  which 
I  no  fewer  than  eighty-seven  children  deaf 
Botb.  We  shall  estract  some  of  their 
. 

B  Grieman,  with  eleven  children,  of  whom 
kit  detf  and  dumb. 

IVhiisoii,  with  ten  children,  five  deaf  and 
h. 

I  Franklin,  with  eight  children,  five  deaf 
dumb. 

Tokin*,  with  seven  children,  five  deaf  and 
lb. 

an  femilie*,  with  three  children,  in  each, 
'and  dumb, 

{leatcr  number  of  the  successful  appli- 
br  admission  into  this  asylum  are  natives 
BMtrupulis,  or  of  the  adjoining  counties 

ilar  institutions  have  lieen  established  at 
If^ara  and  bdinbiirgh.  In  the  latter,  be- 
Ke  ordinary  branches  of  education,  a  cer- 
Imber  of  boys  are  tauglit  the  trade  of  shoe- 
t;  and  some  profit  arises  from  the  sale  of 
I  manufactured  by  them. 
lie  Asylum  for  tlie  Deaf  and  Pumb  at 
inder  the  management  of  the  ahb«  Sicard, 
nrenlicesliip  of  such  as  are  designed  for 
liegins  un  tlieii  first  entering  the  insiitii- 
ider  the  inspection  nf  leu  different  masters, 
a  printer ;  2.  an  engraver  of  precious 
3,  a  copper-plate  encraver ;  4.  a  drawing 
;  5.  a  turner',  6.  a  .Miivaic  artist;  7.  a 
6.  a  shoemaker;  9.  a  caMnet-maker;  10. 
r.  'Hicw  masten  reside  in  the  asylum, 
ive  their  board  and  a  regular  salary. 
tMrcilC1^  which  the  abb<^  Sicard  gives 
twice  a  month,  are  meant  to  eicite  emu- 
tbe  pupils,  and  to  make  the  esta- 
t  known, 
ion*  formed  upon  a  similar  model  have 
ilithed  in  Holland,  Germany,  Uussia, 
icn. 

keen  suggested  that  a  very  competent 
In  instruction  may  he  imparted  to  a  deaf 
paab  pupil  hy  any  teacher  who  undertakes 
witli  the  talents  and  tenifier  of  an  ordi- 
'maiter,  and  ttie  art  of  instructing  the 
and  dumb  ;  by  John  Paiincefort  Ai^ 
8to.  Lorid   l823,oHerssomeconsider- 
lrnt  totiiisattcmpt.     The  editor's 
now   an  artist  of  considerable    merit, 
■n  early  age  sent,  like  other  boys,  to  a 
■ehool ;  with  a   request,  on  the  part  of 
',  ihu  he  might  be  trmted,  in  ereiy 
liiw  dw  other  children.    'Hie  worthy  oil 
lie  was  sent,  exclaimed,  '  How 
h*  tBoftbt  his  letters  ?    He  cannot  hoar.' 
'  replied  his  mother, '  he  cannot  hear,  but 
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he  can  see.  As  yen  can  do  nothing  with  tiieear, 
try  what  can  be  done  with  the  eye.  If  he  cannot 
make  out  ilie  dilTerence  lietweci.  the  sound  o^  a 
and  that  of  h,  you  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  as 
competent  as  any  other  child  to  distinguish  the 
form  of  one  from  that  of  the  other.'  And  this 
expectation  was  soon  proved  to  be  correct,  to  the 
astonishment  of  those  wlio  ridiculed  the  idea; 
*  for  in  a  very  little  time  he  knew  the  twenty-six 
letters,  large  and  snail,  as  well  as  any  child  in 
the  school.'  Then  vanished  all  the  difficulty ; 
the  dame  and  her  wondering  neighbours  begun 
to  see,  as  his  mother  had  predicted,  that  he  would 
'  le.im  l>y  the  wiudow,  his  eyes,  as  well  as  any 
other  child  could  by  the  door,  his  ears.'  '  At  this 
school,'  proceeds  Mr.  Arrowsraith,  '  every  child 
went  up  to  his  governess  twice  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  Dy  consLinlly  going  up  in  the 
tame  manner,  In  look  at  the  letteis,  he  soon  ob- 
served the  difference  between  himself  and  the 
other  children,  by  taking  notice  of  their  mouths; 
so  that,  at  length,  when  the  letters  were  pointed 
out  to  him  for  observation,  he  looked  up  to  the 
governess,  as  much  as  to  say,  what  is  it '.  She 
endeavoured  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  called 
tlie  letters  by  their  names  as  she  pointed  to  them ; 
and  in  a  few  months  he  learnt  to  pronounce  the 
alphabet,  in  his  own  way,  which  he  does  U>  this 
day.'  llie  murnent  he  convinced  bis  mother 
that  he  knew  every  letter,  she  got  several  sets  of 
alphabetical  counlcn,  large  and  small,  with 
which  he  was  exeicised,  and  taught  the  name  of 
every  thing  he  could  see  at  home  and  at  school. 
By  these  means  he  constantly  gained  information 
from  his  school-fellows  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  mistress. 

'  To  those  who  are  still  incredulous,  and  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject,'  says  an  able  writer  in 
the  ( Quarterly  Review, '  we  earnestly  recommctHl 
the  account  which  Mr  Arrowsmith  inves  of  the 
I 'Inn  adopted  in  educating  his  brother.  And  to 
ri  iider  their  conviction  more  certain — let  them 
try  the  plan  which  he  deuiit.  Tliere  are  few 
neighbourhoods  in  which,  unfortunately,  a  sul>- 
j(!ct  may  not  be  found  for  such  a  purpose.  Let 
him  be  ngularly  sent  to  any  villain  tcliool  with 
other  children.  Let  him  be  treated,  in  all  re- 
spects, like  thetn,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that 
it  will  be  even  impossible  to  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  a  medium  which  may 
enable  him  to  converse  with  his  youthful  asso- 
ciates. The  mind  is  fully  as  active  and  vigorous 
in  the  one  as  it  is  in  the  other ;  aud  the  curiosity 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  being  strongly  excited 
by  the  objects  which  attract  his  attention,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  devise  xnne  means  of  obtaining 
from  his  companiotu  the  information  which  he 
wishes  to  prxKure. 

'  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  might  he  admittcl,  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages, into  seminaries  in  which  clnldreu  who  hear 
and  speak  receive  their  instruction.  The  effort* 
whii'h  would  be  made  by  the  latter  class  of  pupil* 
to  explain  tlieir  ideas  to  tbcir  less  fortunate  a*- 
tociaies  would,  in  the  end,  prove  highly  beneficial 
even  to  thcniwlvtrs.  it  is  will  kmwn  that  chil- 
dren frequently  acquire  a  knowledge  nf  words 
without  comprcbeoding  the  idea*  of  which  tbcv 
are  repreaentatires.    A  eoMlMt  Mtocistion  willl 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  impose  upon  tlicni 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  precise  conception 
of  the  words  which  they  used,  for  the  purpose 
offDak.io);  ihem  intelligible  to  their  young  com- 
panions. The  advantages  which  would,  inevita- 
bly, rcaull  from  this  admixture  would  be,  there- 
fore, mutual,  and  would  much  more  than  counter- 
balance any  imaginary  excess  of  skill  which  a 
teacher  who  confines  himself  to  the  sole  inslruc- 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  supposed  tn 
possess.  Ttie  admission  of  deaf  and  dumb 
pupils  into  establishments  now  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  reception  of  those  who  can  hear  and 
speak,  could,  by  no  possibility,  retard  the  progress 
of  the  latter,  while  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
instruction  of  the  former.  Were  the  intercourse  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  confined,  in  after-life,  to 
persons  laboring  under  a  similar  misfortune,  se- 
paiate  establishments  for  their  education  would 
be  recommended  by  reasons  much  more  cogent 
than  any  which  can  be  urged  in  their  favor,  while 
it  is  remembered  that,  when  they  leave  these  in- 
Ititutions,  they  must  converse  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  with  persons  who  hear  and  speak.' 

DUMFHIES,  or  DcMFRins-suiiiE,  a  county 
in  the  south  o'  Scotland,  comprehending  the 
district  of  Nithsdale,  the  stewarlry  of  Annandale, 
and  the  lordship  of  Eskdale,  cxtendmg  in  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east  about  sixty  miles, 
•nd  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth  where  broadest. 
It  is  bounded  on  tlie  south-west  by  Galloway 
and  part  of  Kyle :  on  the  north-east  by  the 
counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles ; 
on  the  north-west  by  Clydesdale ;  and  on  the 
south-east  by  Solway  Frith  and  the  marshes  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England.  A  great  part  of 
the  county  is  mountainous,  overspread  with  heath, 
mud  well  stocked  with  game  ot  all  kinds :  but 
the  valleys,  through  which  the  Esk,  the  Annan, 
the  Nilh,  and  other  smaller  rivers  run,  are  ex- 
tremely pleasant ;  and  some  of  them  well  cul- 
tivated and  very  fertile,  producing  oats,  l>arley, 
and  wheat,  in  abundance,  both  for  exportation 
and  home  consumption  ;  while  the  mountainous 
parts  afford  pasture  for  innumerable  flocks  of 
(heeu  and  herds  of  black  cattle,  many  thousands 
of  which  are  annually  exported  to  England.  In 
the  valleys  are  several  natural  woods  and  some 
extensive  plantations  of  different  kinds  of  lim- 
ber. In  Nithsdale,  are  the  rich  lead  mines  of 
W'anlockhead,  the  coal  mines  of  Sanquhar  and 
Caimburn,  the  inexhaustible  lime  quarries  of 
Closebum  and  Barjarg,  and  freestone  in  almost 
every  parish.  Annandale  has  the  rich  lime 
quarries  of  Kellhead  and  t'omtong^in,  with  plenty 
of  free  stone  near  the  towns  of  Annan  and 
I»chmaben  :  and  in  the  lower  part  of  K..skdale 
are  limestone  and  coal  in  abundance.  In  some 
places  there  are  indications  of  iron ;  copper  is 
wrought ;  and  in  VVesterkirk  is  a  valualile  mine  of 
antimony.  Besides  the  mineral  springs  of  Moffat 
and  Hartfell  Spa,  there  are  a  great  many  wells 
which  contain  metallic  or  mineral  impregnation. 
This  county  contains  four  royal  boroughs,  Dum- 
fne»,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  and  l^ochinabea,  several 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  is  divided  into 
forty-two  parochial  districts,  containing  in  all 
about  55,000  inhabitants.  It  sends  one  member 
10  parliament.    The  manufactures  of  T3umfnes 
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snire  are  not  very  extensive.  O 
IS  carried  on  at  liingbolm  and 
cotton-weaving  at  the  latter  pltn;  lari 
work  has  been  erected  at  KirknMWi;  i 
mill,  two  small  fbiiiidries,  and  Kivaita 
and  tan-works  at  Dumfries,  and  *  or/s 
factory  near  Sanquhai.  Salt  was  (nnt 
from  sleech,  in  the  parishes  of  Crnnomi 
Ruthwell,  without  paying  duty,  miitmf 
an  act  of  1671  ;  hut  the  rigl" 
has  been  lately  questioned, 
inwards  to  this  county  were  •I'JJ  v--««'i  i 
1339  men,  and  18,W5  tons;  and  XI 
cleared  outwards,  with  802  men,»ixl  'tJ 
Most  of  the  inward  vessels  are  |jrf«»  * 
and  of  the  outward  with  gram  Bttt 
valuable  exports  are  cattle.  ib(«fi,  \m 
wool ;  almost  all  of  which,  excrji(ia{ 
are  sent  out  of  it  by  land. 

Di'MFRiLS,  the  capitAl  of  ikt 
is  a  handsome  town,  situaMid  on  a 
ground,  on  the  norlh-eost  side  of 
about  nine  miles  above  its  jur 
Solway  Frith.  Its  present  name 
been  derived  partly  from  its  situal 
from  the  monastery  of  grey  ftiao, 
nitrly  stood  near  the  head  of  the  iw 
only  a  corruption  of  Drum  friars,  »f 
ncnce  of  the  friary  ;'  and  accordin:;lj, 
these  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  it  was  >!' 
Drumfrics.  Besides  ibe  pi 
ation,  on  the  side  of  abcaul 
is  surroundi  d  on  all  sides 
and  best  cultivated  sheets 
are  any  where  to  he  met  with ;  andil 
from  it  is  terminated,  at  the  di»BK» 
miles,  by  a  conlioued  chain  of  hill^ 
allogether  one  of  the  grandest  MM 
theatres  perhaps  in  Britain.  On  tfc» ! 
side  of  It,  at  some  lit;'     '  i" 

nf  a  chapel  built  by  V  i  ''"•■ 

flies  appears  to  have  ixm  ■,^^..^^i^^ 
borough  before  the  middle  of  l!"'*** 
tury,  as  a  grave-stone  was  di!co»»«ml 
ngo  bearing  the  date  of  1079,  aaJ  * 
the  person  huned  under  it  to  b4«tl«i 
chant  and  burgess  of  the  to»n.  Am* 
a  place  of  consequence  in  the  hejWW 
fourteenth  century,  is  evident,  fi«nM 
stance,  that  Edwanl  II.  called  *•* 
Scotland  to  meet  there  in  130T.  U" 
mentioned  monastery,  too,  linj  WJ 
killed  his  rival,  Cumming,  loiiJ  *  > 
with  the  assistance  of  James  LimtajJ 
Kirkpatrick,  on  the  5th  Fehmvy,  l» 
houses  of  Dumfries  are  well  biiiU» 
dious;  the  pnncipal  ""•>■ 
ters  of  a  mile,  tlic  wl. 
u  direction  parallel  to  i 
general  is  well  paved.  It  i 
churches  and  an  epistop  i 
prison,  a  hospital,  an  inni- 
bridge  of  nine  arches  over  i 
been  built  by  one  of  the  llirvc  Ait 
co-heiresies  of  Alan,  lor4  of  GA 
assixes  for  the  county,  ami  for  Urn  i 
loway  and  stewattry  of  Kitkcndl 
ii  the  town  twice  a  year.  It 
for  holding  the  shenff**  knd 
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Bioni  of  the  peace,  and  tlie  cnurti 
•loners  u(  au|>|ily.    ll  it  governed 

three  bailies,   a   dean   nf  (piild, 

twelTe  merchant  councillor^  with 
r  Uie  incorporations.  The  corpo- 
i  from  kinjf  Jamcj  I.,  in  one  of 
to  England,  a  small  silver  tube, 
liarrel,  called  the  silver  gun,  with 
ase  to  ahoot  for  it  every  year ;  a 

i«  itill  Itept  up.  The  town  has  a 
1  on  Wednejday,  with  two  fairs  in 
September,  at  which  vast  numbers 

bUck  cattle  are  sold.  Dumfries 
ites   W.N.W.  of    Carlisle,    and 

S.W.of  EdinhuTfh. 
a  town  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
ince  William  county,  in  Virpnia. 
'  entry  and  post  town,  and  lias  an 
irch  and  court  house.  ll  lies 
side  of  Quantico  Creek,  ten  miles 
ler,  twenty-eight  north  by  east 
trg,  and  185  aoulh-west  of  Pliila- 

(John\  baron  of  Carlscroom  a 
litloriral  writer,  who  l>ecame  a  re- 
and  on  account  of  religion,  and 
jriogranher  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
icil  in  )  7S0,  leaving  behind  him 
ftlaable  for  the  facts  they  contain, 
Politiqnes,  pour  servir  a  I'lnlelli- 
Paix  de  Ityjwick,  4  vols.  12mo., 
s  en  France,  en  Italie,  en  Malle,  Pt 
ToU.  J'imo.,  1699;  Corps  I'niver- 
^ue  du  Droit  des  Gens,  B  vols.  fol. 
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.lEZ  (Charles  Francis  Duperier), 
I  reduced  family,  was  born  in 
luary  2)ih,  1739.  lie  entered  ioto 
ilitary  service  at  the  aite  of  eigh- 
fie  same  duke  of  nrunswick  whom, 

of  many  yeam,  he  compelled  to 
France.  Ilavinj;.  ii,  hi»  Iwenly- 
sbtained  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
St.  Louis,  lie  went  un  his  travels. 
Ether  countries  visited  Portugal,  of 
tn  he  published  an  account  in  1767. 
»  he  was  employe<l  in  Comica,  with 
colonel.  In  1770  he  was  sent  to 
itl  the  confederates.     He  was  next 

mission  to  Sweden,  but  was  corn- 
's to  lite  Ramile,  from  whence  he 
90  the  death  of  Louis  \V.  During' 
I  war  he  was  much  employed  at 
r  which  place  he  was  made  com- 
t  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
iguished  himself  as  a  patriot,  was 
I  tank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
er  of  foreign  affairs.  When  the 
0,000  strong,  advanced  on  France, 

them  with  a  very  infetior  force, 

superiority  of  his  tactics.  Tlie 
lappe  shortly  after  contolidaled  liii 
I  rcvuliilionlsrd  flelgium.  On  lii> 
ris,  he  found  the  trial  of  ihe  king 
reu;  and,  becoming  nuipected  of 
o  that  unfottunalo  prince  by  the 
soon  retired,  and  rt-placc*!  himself 
f  hi*  army,     lie  now  c«ncludcil  a 


treaty  with  the  pr,nce  of  Saze  Cohurg  for  iha 
evBCualiuii  of  Ki.-I)fium,  while  he  himself  deter- 
mined to  lead  liis  troops  to  Paris,  and  re-esuS 
lisb  the  constitution  of  1791.  Coburg  promised. 
if  necessary,  to  furnish  ao  auiiliary  force,  but 
the  di^ign  wa.s  frustrated  by  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate generals  conveying  intelligence  of  it  to 
the  convention.  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
arrest  Duinouriei,  when  he  took  the  decisive 
step  of  instantly  arresting  them,  and  haiKliiig 
tlifin  over  to  tlie  custody  of  the  enemy,  as  Iiom- 
lages  for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  his  f.imily. 
Finding  insubordination  now  beginning  to  show 
itself  among  his  troops,  he  resolved  oo  fiuittuii; 
them,  and  repaired  for  refuge  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  pnnce  of  Coburg,  who  offered 
him  a  command,  but  he  declined  it,  and  retired 
to  Switzerland  The  cantons  were  however  too 
near  to  France  to  render  that  country  a  safe 
asylum,  especially  as  the  sum  of  300,000  francs 
was  ofTereu  for  Ins  head.  Uc  alWrwards  retreat- 
ed to  Hamburgh  and  to  Kngland,  where  he  for 
some  time  subsisted  on  a  pension  of  400  louis, 
granted  him  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
He  survived  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  s'veral  years.  In  1821  he  published 
two  memoirs,  addressed  to  Ihe  Greeks,  and  died 
in  his  eighty-lifUi  year,  at  Turville  I'ark,  neat 
Ilenley-iipon-Tluines,  March  14lh,  1823. 
DUMP,  1.1.  -\  Dutch  lioiTi;  Dan.  (/uiR.- 
Di  NP'i^iii.iiii/.  f  Goth,  dump ;  perhaps  from 
Di'MP'i. INC,  n.  f.  ^ dumb.  Sorrow;  sadness: 
DrMi''Y,  /hence,  first  a  melancholy 

tune  or  air;  and  then  any  tune.     The  Scottish 
dumpy,  accordin,jto  Dr.  .lamieson,  signilies  slioit 
and  lliick  :  a  dumpling  is  a  dumpy  puddiug. 
Kew  ynu.  fonJb  looking  out  of  Jaoos'  gatf, 
Doih  «erm  in  prontUe  hopr  of  new  dcIi|Lt ; 

And  biJOiog  the'  old  adiru  tita  pasted  dale 
Did*  all  old  tboughli  lo  die  io  dmmpiih  tpight. 

Siog  no  moiv  diuir«,  tiog  no  more 
Of  ihr  ihampt  to  dull  and  heavy  ^ 
The  frauds  of  mrD  «rre  ever  «o, 
Since  »iimmer  first  *a«  leafy. 

SJitik/})t»rc.    l^lm-h  Ath  AbumI  \0tkxKg. 
Visit  by  nishi  your  lady's  chamber  arindow 
tVitli  soioa  sweel  ro'nsort ;  to  tUt  ir  lastrumeola 
Tune  a  deploiiug  ^m|i.-  the  night's  d<ad  sijeiic* 
Will  well  becooie  such  ssreai  conipUiaiag  giuvaac*. 


PuaerBls  with  stalely  pomp 
March  ttonly  00  lo  solenia  Jvavp.      Bitdihft. 
Paddiait  and  dunplimg  born  to  pot.  PryitH, 

This  flliame  dump*  caose  to  well-bred  people,  when 
it  rurrirs  them  away  fmn  the  eooipaoy.  LiKk*. 

The  squire  who  fought  00  bloody  stomps. 
By  futur«  bards  bewailed  in  doleful  dmmpi. 

limy'i  Pattvr*i. 
The   life   which   I   live  at  this  age   is  not  a  dead, 
I,  Slid  soiu  life  ;  tml  cheerful,  lively,  and  plsa- 


8be,  ia  sooUi, 
VnasTssed  an  air  and  grace  by  do  mcasa  cooimoo  ; 
lilt  nature  tall- -I  bale  a  Aotm  woman.        Bwt». 
DIN,  niii.  Sal.  dun;  Gotll.  dawk*:  Wtbh 
dwiut ;  IJeli:.  liunkrr.  A  liark  tawny  color :  hcaca 
tlark,  gloomy,  in  a  fiKuralive  seiMc. 

t'ume.ililck  nigbl! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  immat  saaka  of  kail. 


I 
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Be  thoD  ninreyeJ 
Hull  ud  the  gulph  bitwren,  anil  SaUn  there 
I'oaating  ihc  wnjl  of  heaven  on  thi«  tide. 
Id  the  dm  aii  tublimc.  Millon.    Parnditt  Lot. 

The  cattle  droop,  and  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
Frcih  from  the  plotigh,  the  dun-dUcoloured  Bocki 
Untended  ipreading  ciop  the  wboletome  toot 

TAmum. 
Oh  send  them  to  the  luUen  roantions  dvn. 

Her  balefal  cye«  where  sorrow  rolla  around  ; 
Where  gloom-enamoured  mUch'ief  lovei  to  dwell. 
And    murder,    all    blood-boUered.    •chem<-«   the 
wound.  Dr.  JohnKm't  Putvu. 

Il  changed  of  eour»e  ;   a  heavenly  cameleoa. 

The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  inn, 
Biought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vcrmillion, 
Knptiied  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  i<ii>i. 

Bj/ron. 

DuK,  t».  a.  tc  n.  t.  Sax.  buaan,  to  clamor. 
To  clium  a  debt  with  vehemence  and  importu- 
nity :   a  clamorous  creditor. 

Borrow  of  thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  belly  : 
they'll  never  ask  thee  again.  I  shall  be  dmuiim/  thee 
every  day.  liaam. 

An  univeraity  dun  is  a  gentleman's  follower  cheaply 
purcha>rd,  for  bis  own  money  has  bired  bitn. 

Hp.  Eiirle. 

When  thou  diiiiiK*'  ihcir  parents,  seldom  they, 
Withnnl  a  suit  before  tlic  tribune  pay.  Thydin. 

They  ate  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  serve  the 
ownrrt  in  getting  thf  m  customers,  as  their  common 
dumm  do  in  making  them  pay.  Sptclalor. 

1  remember  what  she  won  : 
And  hath  she  sent  so  soon  to  dun  f  Swip. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by 
some  rascally  dm — Sir,  remeobrr  my  bill. 

Arlmlhnul'i  Jtihn  Byii. 

Secretuiei  of  atate,  presidents  of  the  council,  and 
generals  of  an  army,  have  crowds  of  visitants  in  a 
morning,  all  soliciting  for  past  promises ;  whidi  are 
but  a  civiller  tort  of  dma,  that  lay  claim  to  volua- 
tiiry  debu.  Cimgnet. 

Ui'N,  or  DuRcu,  the  name  of  an  ancient  spe- 
cies of  building,  of  a  circular  form,  common  in 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  tlie  Ilebrideii,  and 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  hitter  term 
pomts  out  the  founders,  who  at  the  same  time 
bestowed  on  them  their  natal  name  of  borg,  a 
defence  nr  castle,  a  Suedo-Gothic  word  ;  and 
the  Highlanders  universally  apply  to  these  j>laces 
the  Celtic  name  dun,  signifying  a  hill  defended 
by  a  lower,  which  plainly  points  out  their  use. 
They  are  confined  to  the  countries  once  subject 
to  tlie  crown  of  Norway.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  built  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  one  or 
more  within  sight  of  tlie  other ;  so  that  on  a 
signal  by  fire,  flag,  or  trumpet,  Ihey  could  give 
notice  of  approaching  danger,  and  yield  a  mutual 
succour.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands 
they  are  most  frequently  called  wart  or  ward- 
hills,  which  shows  that  they  were  garrisoned. 
They  had  their  wardmadher,or  watchman,  a  sort 
of  sentinel,  who  stood  on  the  top  and  challengml 
all  who  came  in  sight.  Tliegackmanwasanofhcer 
of  the  «ime  kind,  who  not  only  was  on  the  watch 
against  surprise,  but  was  to  give  notice  if  he  saw 
any  sliips  in  distress,  lie  was  allowed  a  large 
horn  of  generous  liquor,  which  lie  hud  always  by 
him,  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  Aliiii','  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  thoips  tliey  almost  form  a  chain; 
and  by  these  means  uoi  only  kept  tlio  natives  in 


subjection,  but  were  tiuuted  ooaaolai|  b  | 

covering  the  landing  of  their  <xmie)mk4t 
were  perpetually  roving  on  piraliai  u;d*i« 
These  lowers  rary  in  ibeit  itiaa  i 
externally  are  univenallr  the  sme;]«« 
an  addition  of  strength  oa  (ht  i 
burgh  of  Cultwick  iu  Shetlaod, 
it  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  ii  < 
a  dry  ditch  thirteen  feet  brotd ;  ibil  of  J 
in  Unst,  has  lioth  a  wet  andid;ydilijk;t 
cut,  with  great  labour,  thmugh  tiir  i 
burgh  of  Moura  u  sunoundtd  by  x\ 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  stones,  ud  Ibe  i 
cylindrical,  not  taper,  as  usual  widio' 

UI'N  AN     At;  LA,    an    ancicst 
Craignish  parish,  in  Argyllshire,  i 
of  Olaus,  tlie  son  of  a  kinK  of  I 
deposited,  near  the  field  of  battle  i 
was  killed  many  centuries  ago. 
bell  convened  this  mount  inu>  k  bui 
and   erected  a  neat  moaument  oo  li     ^ 
in  memory  of  his  only  son.    The  UinnlMI 
posed  to  hare  been  tai5e<i  before  ibt  i 
of  Chnstianity,  as  tlie  uni,  eontauuif  At  I 
of  Olaus,  was  discorered  under  *  bo;  4 1 
by  the  workmen;  and  the  pnctictofl 
dead  was  discontinued  after  ihecoara 
ancient  Caledonians. 

DUNBAR,  a  roval  borough  rf  I 
the  county  of  East  Ixiihian,  ooee  i 
a  strong  castle,  the  key  of  Scotland  ( 
which  gave  shelter  to  Kdward  It.  of  I 
his  flight  from  naonockbum,  but  of  < 
a  vestige  now  nfmains.     This  cutlt  i 
defended,  io  1336,  by  Agnei.  coonlMil 
sister  of  Randolph  eaxi  of  Manage 
absence  of  her  husband,  this  beroiMf'' 
]\Iontague  to  raise  the  siege  and  leartf 
Here  are  still  preserved  some  of  ' 
pikes,  six  ells  long,  and  fomied  kt  I 
and  defence.    Under  the  rock,  on  I 
castle  stands,  are  two  natural  in 
which  the  tide  flows.     {3«(wf«o  dw  t 
the  castle  is  a  stratum  of  VAst 
of  red  grit-stone.     Dunbar  is  i 
defeat  of  John  Baliol'i  army  by  cail ' 
in   1296,  and   for  a  victory  gaiM<l  I 
Cromwell  over  the  Scotch  in  li>M. 
gortraed   by  a  provost,  three  1 
guild,  treasurer,  and  6ft««n  couaalk 
with  Haddington,  North  Bennck,! 
Jedburgh,  in  sending  a  tepraenUMi 
ment.     Within   the  royalty  thetc  ui 
village,  called  Belhaven,  near  wtiickri 
was  originally  built.     The  cut  | 
sent  harbour  was  begun  during  I 
of  Cmmwell,  who  granted  £3000  li 
ing  the  ex|>ense.     liu(  it  v 
and  could  only  receive  .i 
even  now,  though  a  gi 
money  have  since  b<>ea  ti  - 
it,  the  access  is  difficult 
It  is  defended  by  a  Utttcr}  of  twiln  (^^ 
nine,   twelve,  and  eighuAo  pouafai;  ^^ 
which,  here  uri  umenital' 

and  two  corui  1  >t:  iki^ 

15  carried  on  lu  umhc  (n  •■      ;_ 

work    and   a   ct>llun    n. . 
foundries,    and    spinning- l-       " 
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alion  of  com  and  of  kelp.     It 

trablc  (rule  in  ihe  fishene*.  It  ia 
im  Kdmljurgh  and  Bcrwicli-U|ioii- 
wtniy-feTen  mile)  from  each, 
'itiiam),  a  celebrated  Scoltisli  [>oet, 
1,  in  East  Lothian,  in  140.'>.  lie 
good  poems  for  that  age ;  and  he 
enily  styled  ll>e  Scottish  Horace, 
rente,  and  The  Thi*tle  and  the 
Host  admired  pieces  of  his  produc- 
d  about  1.530.  Sir  David  DaU 
hed  ao  edition  of  his  poems  with 

X)N,  the  chief  town  of  Lennox  or 
•,  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  iu 
«  •  steep  rock,  rising  up  in  two 
«ry  where  inaccessible,  except  by 
passage  ur  entry,  fortified  with  a 
rampart.  Within  this  wall  is  the 
vilh  lodgings  fur  the  ofBcers ;  and 
oog  flieht  of  stone  steps  ascends  to 
ft  of  the  castle,  where  there  arc 
es  mounted  with  cannon,  the  wall 
>d  almost  round  the  rock.  In  the 
upper  part,  where  Uic  rock  divides, 
nodious  barracks,  with  a  deep  well 
I  is  always  plenty  of  water.  Here, 
he  remains  of  a  gatew  ly  and  liigli 
lop  of  which  there  was  a  wooden 
iiuolcation  from  one  rock  to  another. 
was  sometimes  blocked  up  during 
commotions  of  Scotland,  so  thut 
iflierent  factions  possessed  different 
(tie,  and  each  hail  a  gate  towards 
be  caide  stands  in  an  angle  formed 
of  the  Clyde  and  l.«ven :  so  that 
irrounded  by  water,  except  a  nar- 
ind  ercii  tliis  is  overflowed  at  every 
DOr  is  there  any  bill  or  eminence 
h  mile  of  this  fortress.  Itcommands 
I  of  the  Clyde ;  and,  being  deemed 
western  Highlands,  is  kept  in  some 
[arrtsoned  with  invalids,  under  ttie 
I  (governor  and  some  subaltern  offi- 
oremmenl  of  it  is  worth  £700  a 
is  a  considerable  manufactory  of 
td  boUles  in  the  town.  It  lias  a  good 
ic  vetsels  employ  seventy  seamen 
Xnit  2000  tons.  Uiinbarton  was 
I  royal  borouitli  by  king  Alexander 
I  It  conUiiisaboiil '2(KI0  inhabitants, 
HB  miles  north-west  of  (Jlasgow, 
M  of  l-Vlinburi^h,  and  eighty-nine 
nfries. 

N'E,  a  town  in  a  parish  of  the  same 
»d  on  tlie  river  Allan,  thirty 
:   1        !,urgh.    Tie  battle  of  iJun- 
nctiillinuir,  was  fought  near  it,  in 
tedukeof  Argyll  defeated  the  rebels 
■rl  of   Marr.     It  has  four  fairs ;  in 
August,  and  November. 
IS.(.  From  1^1. driuiu, thick, — Min- 
lan.  Umlu,  stupid,— Skinner;    still 
Ij  a  word  of  icprojth  introduced  by 
against  the  S<<>tisls.  from  the  imine 
Mas,  a*  Mr.  Touke  and  Mr.  Todd 
.  Duns'  disciple*,  dunces, 
tbc  br<l.  in  •Itrrls  bat  •£•■<•  ti.nwM 
»  thy  Mnw.  th«  Ma|ii>l  crowd.  Vrfdim 


Was  Kpipbanio*  to  grMt  s  inmce  to  imagiiM  a  iKiax, 
indifferrnl  id  iutif,  shonld  be  direelly  opporila  to  tl,« 
Uw  of  God  !  StUHuf/lttl. 

Till  critic*  bUmr.  and  jadgn  praise, 
The  po«(  cannot  claim  hu  bays. 
On  mfl  when  dwtert  are  satiric, 
1  uke  il  tor  a  psuciiyhc. 
Hucd  by  fooU,  and  fooli  to  hste. 
Be  ihat  my  molto.  and  my  fate.  Sietft. 

The  schooli  became  a  scene 
Of  soletno  farce,  where  Iganrauci;  in  tiilta, 
HiA  cap  well  lined  with  loi^ie  n«it  his  own. 
With  partot  tongue  performed  the  ncholar'f  p.srt. 
Proceeding  soon  a  gradaated  dautce.  Cowper, 

DUNCOiMBB  (Wil'iam),  a  laborious  author, 
bom  in  London  in  I6'.>0.  He  published  a 
Translation  of  Racine's  .\ihalia,  which  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  h.is  gone  through 
many  editions.  In  1724  he  was  editor  of  tne 
works  of  Mr.  Needier;  in  I7S5,  of  the  poems  of 
his  deceased  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hughes,  2  vols. 
12mo. ;  in  1737  of  tlie  miscellanies  of  his  youDger 
brother  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  for  the  benebt  of  his 
widow,  in  1  vol.  8vo. ;  and  in,  1745,  of  the  works 
of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  in  1  vol.  4lo, 
In  1726  be  married  the  only  sister  of  John 
Hughes,  Esq.  whom  he  long  surviveil.  In  1734 
his  tragedy  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  whs  acted 
at  Drury-lanc  theatre.  It  was  published  in  1735, 
and  again  in  1747.  The  works  of  Horace,  in 
Knglisli  verse,  by  several  hands,  were  ediletl 
by  him  in  2  vols.  Bvo.,  with  nole.s,  &c.  in  1757. 
A  second  editinn,  in  4  vols,  12ino.  with  many 
imitations,  was  published  in  1762.  In  1763  he 
collected  and  republished  Seven  Sermons  by 
Archbishop  Herring,  on  Public  Occasions  ;  with 
a  Itingrapliical  Preface,  He  died  Feb.  'i6,  1769, 
aged  seventy. nine. 

DLNCAN  (Adam),  lord  viscount,  a  gallant 
nrilish  admiral,  boni  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  in 
1731,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family, 
lieing  a  younger  son,  he  was  brought  up  In 
the  sea,  and  after  the  usual  gradations  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  iu  the  navy  on  the  luih 
of  January,  175.') ;  and  about  four  years  after  he 
became  a  commander.  He  received  his  naval 
education,  it  is  s.iid,  under  the  auspices  of  lorif 
Kepiitl,  through  whom  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  the  Valiant  of  seventy- four  guns.  He  was 
likewise  on  llie  cnurt-martiul  of  that  dislin- 
guitbed  veteran.  In  I77R  he  was  appointed  to 
tlie  Monarch,  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  of  the 
ships  employed  on  the  home  station.  About  the 
enu  of  Deccmbec  he  was  ordered,  with  Sir 
George  Rodney,  to  Gibraltar,  and  greatly  dis- 
tingiiiihe<l  hitiiself  in  the  encounter  wild  the 
Spanish  squadron  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 
Not  long  afler  this  captain  Duncan  quitte<l  tlie 
Monarch,  and  in  1782  was  ap|H>inled  to  ihe 
Illcnheiin  of  ninety  guns.  He  continued  in  this 
ship  during  the  rL-mainder  of  the  war,  being 
cunstaiitly  atUclied  (o  the  chaonel  tlrcL,  then  com- 
manded by  lord  viscount  Howe,  and  consequently 
procee<]eu  Willi  his  lordship  to  Gibtalur  in  S«|>- 
leuilier.  When  peace  was  settlcil,  caplaiu  Dun- 
can was  .ippoinleil  to  the  £<lgar  of  s«'venly-foor 
guns,  and  continued  in  Ihal  cominand  tlie  tbreu 
succcoding  years.  On  the  14th  of  September 
«7B7  he  was  made  rear-ailmiral  of  the  blue  ;  of 
the  white  on  tb«  22d  of  September  1700 ;  itfiit 
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•n  ir93  he  became  vice-admiral;  thus  riting 
progressively  (ill  Uie  tst  of  Juoe  1795,  when  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.  Upon 
this  last  advancement  he  hoisted  his  t)ag  on  board 
the  Venerable  of  sevenly-four  guns,  aud  was 
appoinU?d  to  the  command  of  the  squadron 
alaliooed  in  the  North  Sea,  and  particularly  des- 
tined to  act  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  a 
consideiable  naval  force  lying  ready  for  service 
in  theTexel.  The  mutinous  spirit  which,  about 
this  time,  had  broken  out  among  tlie  British  sea- 
men in  different  quarters,  having  spread  itself  to 
the  squadron  under  admiral  Duncan,  occasioned 
a  slackening  of  the  blockade  of  the  Texel ;  and 
theenemy,  acquainted  with  his  situation,  prepared 
for  sea,  and  m  his  absence,  early  in  October, 
slipped  out,  but  he  soon  gained  inlelligence  of 
their  motions,  aud  on  the  11th  of  October,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  a  signal  was  given  of  having 
discovered  tlie  enemy  :  after  a  pursuit  of  three 
hours,  the  Uriti^ih  fleet  came  up  with  tlie  Dutch  ; 
the  action  commenced  at  about  forty  minutes 
past  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  every  ship  of 
the  British  had  broken  the  enemy's  line,  and  cut 
them  off  from  getting  into  the  Texel,  the  land 
being  then  distant  about  seven  miles.  \Vhile  the 
rear  was  attacked  by  the  lart>oard  division  under 
vice-admiral  Onslow,  admiral  Duncan  directed 
all  his  attention  to  the  enemy's  van,  and  his  own 
ship,  the  X'enerable,  was  in  close  action  for  nearly 
two  hours  and  a  half,  when  he  observed  all  the 
mastsof  the  Dutch  ;idmirarsship(Vryheid)  go  by 
the  board ;  she  was,  however  defended  for  some 
lime  after  in  a  most  gallant  m»anei;  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  strike  to  ths  Venerable,  admiral 
de  Winter  himself  beini;  the  only  roan  left  on  the 
quarter  deck,  who  was  not  either  killed  or 
woundi'd.  llie  Dutch  lost  also  their  vice-admi- 
ral, in  the  ship  Jupiter,  and  seven  other  ships  of 
the  line;  the  remainder  having  escaped  wiilithe 
greatest  difficulty.  The  alMck,  on  the  purt  of  the 
British  admiral,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
daring,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  one  of  the 
most  important,  during  the  war ;  indeed  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  designed 
to  assist  the  French  in  their  intendcil  invasion 
of  this  countrj'.  In  consequence  of  this  very 
brilliant  success,  tlie  gallant  admiral  was, on  the 
1st  of  the  same  month, created  viscount  Duncan 
of  Camperdown,  and  barnn  Duncan  of  Lundie, 
in  the  sliire  of  Perth.  A  pension  also  of  £2000 
por  annum  was  granted  to  him,  and  the  two 
next  heirs  of  the  pecrai;e.  lie  died  in  1804. 
Lord  Duncan  was  married  to  Miss  Dundas, 
daughter  of  Robert  Dundas,  Esq.  lord  president 
of  llie  com  t  of  session  in  Scotland,  June  Cth  I T77, 
by  whom  he  had  scvenil  children.  His  first  son, 
Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
2:tii  December,  1 787 ;  and  his  second  son,  Robert, 
born  in  1785,  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  honors. 
Dim  AN  (Daniel),  an  eminent  physician, 
boin  at  Montauban,  Laiiguedoc,  in  1049.  He 
i^eived  his  education  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
took  hii  drgree.  lie  resided  at  Paris  till  the 
death  of  Colbert,  who  was  his  patron,  after 
which  he  removed  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Mon- 
L'luban;  but  during  the  persecution  of  the  Pto- 
lestancs,  in  1600,  he  went  to  Geneva.  lie  after- 
wjnls   became    succcifivcly    physician    to    the 


prince  of  Hesse  Cas«el  tai  t)ic  kai(  «f  | 
lie   died   ia   I-ondon    in 
Explanation  of  the  Aoiin 
Chemistry  ;  Salutary  Advit-e  ^^v:  lie] 
of  Hot  Liquors,    particularly  cofec,  i 
and  lea. 

DUNDAS  (Henry),  viscount  Bfdil 
lord  Arniston,  was  born  in  1740,  ud  ( 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Htotii 
in  1 7(},3,  a  member  of  the  (icnllj  of  i 
in  1773  became  solicitor-geneial ;  al^ 
advocate;  and  in  1777  joint  ke«p«e(i 
for  Scotlaod.  In  1783  he  was  nraraofl 
council,  and  made  trt^asurer  of  the  vtrf^ 
not  continue  long  in  oflice,  the  coilitiMi 
lord  North   and   Mr.  Fox  hinng  i' 
party.     On  their  return  to  power,  k*  J 
office  under  the  ministry  of   Mr.  I'ilt,  \ 
he   firmly   attached    himself  dunni  l| 
lives.     On  the  passing  of  the  act  Mr  i 
the   affairs  of  the   East   India  Co 
Dundas  was  appoinled   presideM  of  I 
of  control;  in  1791   he  was  midt  i 
stale  for  tlie  home  department ;  and  is  | 
cretary  at  war.     <Jn  the  resignilion  of  I 
in   IROI,  he  also  retired,  aud  wui 
count  Melville.    When  the  forraw  i 
helm   of  affairs,   be  was  ;ii 
the  admiralty.     In  1805  t< 
peached    before   the   housi;   ui    iu»i,i 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  his  olSctl 
surer  of  the  navy.     But   ih*  evulrtu*] 
did  not  directly  implicate  him  in  the  I 
tions  of  his  deputy  Mr.  TroiiKf    !lp 
ingly   acquitleo.     But  he 
any  public  situation,  excej' 
sellor.     His  dead)  took  place  in  M*;  I 

DUNDALK,  a  barony  in  the  eoual/j 
province  of  Ltinster,  in  which  »  a  I 
kel,  post,  fair,  and  sea-|x>rttowt>orii>ri 
UD  a  bay  of  the  Irish  channel,  beana(l 
It  lies  above  twenty -one  miles  five  f 
of  Dro^heda,  and   fifty-two  miles  fnal 
Lat.  53"  57'.,  long.  6"  42'.     A  bai^bawl 
was  thrown  over  the  Castletown  Riv«(  f" 
at  the  end  of  the  town.     It  is  the 
and  has  some  trade  ;  it  consists  of  a 
near  a  mile  long,  and  loine  croM  in 
very  good  market-house,  >  courl-k 
tiful  specimen  of  Grecian  archiu 
design  of  the  Temph'  of  Tlirjcm; 
on  a  manufacture  <:al!  L 

has  been  fortified  (il  .  Jii 

may  be  seen  by  the   rums  uf  ihe 
castle  destroyed  in  1641.     In  th< 
wanl  II.  itvvasa  royal  cilt 
a  monarch  of  Ireland  wa^ 
resided.     It  is  very  ailv.n 
an  inland  trade,  and  ihr 

shipping.     Thcli.v.    «!■■,  i^»i 

and  nine  inlaii'^  -:n^>tstl 

in  four  to  upu  .  ^  socuwaKj 

very  good  land-marks  either  iar 


making  the  lurbour,  and   lu  i  hiimbJ  <i  I 
high  water  in  urdmory  neap  imU*,  tWt  li  j 
fifteen    lo  eighteen   feel   warn;  Imit 
other  good  qualities,  the  buy  aho«»4i 
kinds  of  fi.«h  customary  in  Ut*  cl 
might  be  built  fur  about  jCWOO  Ma 
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Uk  would  ihRller  vessels  wailiog 

I  the  bar,  uid  enable  the  inhabi- 
i  fuel  al  a  cheap  rate,  while  at 
y  supply  is  turf  from  a  txx;  ten 

Here  are  a  charter-school  of 
;  a  school  of  364  children  on 
I't  foundation,  and  an  endowed 
of  high  character;  a  I'rotestant 
Ionian  Catholic  cha{Mrls,  and  two 
I,  one  for  I'resbylerians,  the  other 
Kxports,  com,  live  cattle,  beef, 
nports,  coal  and  flax-seed.  Ma- 
•alt,  soap,  and  leather ;  here  is 
nack. 

«  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  in 
mted  on  tlie  north-side  of  the 
Ire  miles  from  its  mouth,  forty 
irgh,and  twenty-three  east  of  Perth, 
r  commerce  is  very  advantageous, 
of  the  largest  burden  can  get  into 
nd  00  the  qu.iy  there  are  very  con- 
dfome  warehouses,  as  well  as  good 
■buildini;,  which  is  carried  on  to 

The  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
or  four  stories  high.  The  market- 
treet  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is 
>ng  square,  from  whence  branch 
ocipal  streets,  which,  with  a  niini- 
es,  are  well  paved.  On  the  south 
kei-plaoe  stands  the  town  house  ; 
Qclure,  with  a  very  handsome 
lelow,  and  a  neat  spire  over  it  140 
i«  building  was  finished  in  1734, 
lie  c'old-hall,  the  court-room,  the 
reiiositories  for  the  'records,  and 
-non,  which  is  in  the  upper  story. 
Id  the  taste  and  humanity  of  tlie 
nder  whose  auspices  it  wat  coo- 
wcll  aired  commodious  rooms,  at 
:  very  sHong  and  secure.  The 
id  shambles,  which  were  formerly 
helligti  street,  were  removed,  and 
WHS  erected  by  the  nine  incorpo- 

II  the  east  end  of  the  above  large 
buildinc,  with  a  large  and  elegant 

!  uruiind  floor  of  which  is  a  very 
m,  and  seveial  nierclunts'  shops  ; 
er  stones  public  momt  for  each 
common  hall  fifty  feet  long, 
nd,  and  twenty-five  feet  high; 
Dt  to  the  square  decorated  with 
,  Si.  Andrew's  Church,  also  built 
ntioiis,  (UihIs  on  a  n^ins  urnund 
rom  the  Cowgale-sirefl;  and  Um 
v  130  fret  high,  with  a  peiil  of 
Tiiii^.  Diiiiilve  ha«  aUo  fu'ir  other 
irr  miniiiens  on  the  estAblikhment. 
Ii,  in  which  were  originally  four 
hip,  had  been  a  very  magnificent 
a  large  square  Coihic  towft  or 
v\  licuh,  on  llie  west  end  of  the 
IS  111  the  form  of  a  crosa,  erected 
)f  Ilunlingdiin,  brother  to  William 
,  and  y*4^  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
he  dill  on  hi»  return  from  the 
in  which,  with  500of  his  country- 
COnipanird  llichanl  I. of  Englarwl), 
gnilitudc  for  his  deliverance  from 
ml  daagvn,  and  particularly  from 


shipwreck,  by  which  he  had  nearly  perished 
when  in  sight  of  this  town.  At  the  same  time  he 
changed  its  name  from  Aleclum  lo  Dei  Donum, 
whence  its  present  name  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  derived ;  while  others  mainum  that  its 
name  was  Duntay,  or  the  Hill  of  Tay.  A  hill 
rises  on  the  north  of  the  town  to  a  great  height, 
and  is  called  The  Law  of  Dundee.  On  its  lop, 
there  are  evidently  the  remains  of  a  camp, 
said  to  have  been  first  erected  by  Edward 
I.  of  England,  and  last  repaired  by  general 
Monk.  Dundee  had  an  old  castle  which  wns 
demolished  by  the  celebrated  Scotch  governor  Sir 
William  Wallace,  who  was  educated  in  this 
town,  which  so  exasperated  Edward  I.  thai, 
taking  the  town  by  storm,  he  set  fire  to  llie 
churches:  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing taken  sanctuary  there,  with  their  most  valuable 
efiects,  were  all  burnt  along  with  them.  The 
desolation  he  brought  on  the  church  continued 
till  the  year  1707,  when  a  noble  edifice  began  lo 
be  built  on  the  site  of  the  one  that  was  burnt 
down,  in  which  the  ancient  Gothic  of  the  outside 
is  excellently  united  with  internal  moilern  archi- 
tecture, making  one  of  the  largest  and  neatest 
churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  again  completing 
the  superb  superstructure,  as  erected  at  the  first 
by  tlie  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Besides  the  public 
grammar-school,  and  tlie  English  schools,  there 
is  an  academy,  or  rather  college,  for  madiema- 
tics,  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and  the 
polite  arts,  with  proper  professors  in  the  different 
oranches,  and  a  large  apparatus  for  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy.  This  town  suffered 
greatly  last  century  during  the  civil  war,  being 
•omctimes  under  the  command  of  one  party, 
and  at  others  of  another.  In  1645  the  marqui* 
of  Montrose  look  it  by  storm  ;  and  in  1651,  un- 
der the  command  of  its  provost  major-general 
LuiDsden,  it  vigorously  oppose<l  i:eneral  Monk, 
who  earned  it  by  storm,  September  1st,  and  put 
all  in  arms  to  the  sword.  And  so  great  were  the 
riches  of  Dundee,  all  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men having  retired  to  it  with  their  best  effects, 
as  a  place  of  safety,  that  every  private  soldier  in 
Monk's  army  had  nearly  £60  sterling  to  his  share 
of  the  plunder,  there  being  above  sixty  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  harbour  at  that  time ;  and  the 
like  number  of  vessels  sailed  for  England  loaded 
with  the  «|>oils  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
The  ma<.;i9trtttei  have  been  at  Rreal  eipenae  ia 
enlarging  and  fitting  up  the  harbour,  so  a*  lo 
render  it  uf  easy  access,  safe  and  commodious ; 
and  have  made  the  passage  over  the  Tay,  where 
there  is  a  great  resort,  so  convenient,  that  travel- 
lers with  Oieir  horses  can  ^et  over  it  at  any  time 
of  tide;  a  sufllcicnt  number  of  boats  properly 
manned  being  always  mdy.  The  river  Tay 
before  Dunilee  ii  ab^iul  tliien  miles  btood  ;  and, 
being  shcltere<l  by  hi(jh  landi  on  both  sides,  ia 
a  safe  road  fur  ships  of  the  grvutest  burden. 
The  iiiers  are  extensive,  broud,  and  well  adapted 
for  ine  purpusri  of  loading  and  discharging  vc»> 
sets  ;  and  the  hiirbuur  i«  equal  to  any  in  Scot* 
land.  Theie  arc  upwaids  »f  IdO  ships  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  beloniiing  to  the  port,  which 
employ  upwards  uf  1300  teainen  in  tlie  Green- 
land fishery,  and  the  Uoltic  and  the  London 
indrs.     A  wet-dock  bus  bean  constructed  on  a 
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Ttry  extmsWe  scale,  and  on  the  quay  are  several 
new  ranges  of  warehouses.  Tlie  principal  ma- 
nufacture here  is  of  linen,  particularly  osna- 
hurghs,  canvas,  bai^^'n^,  &c.,  for  exportation, 
and  tlie  Dundee  colored  thread  has  Ion;;  been  in 
high  repute.  Two  suc^r-houses  are  also  esta- 
blished here.  Till  1745  the  town  had  only  draw* 
wells;  but  since  that  period,  it  is  most  amply 
supplied  from  a  large  fountain  of  excellent  wa- 
ter, conveyed  into  the  town  in  leaden  pipes,  and 
discharged  by  good  wells  nl  proper  distances. 
The  salmon  fishing  in  tlie  Tay  is  of  much  im- 
portance ;  and  the  town  is  well  supplied  with 
fish  of  various  kinds,  thouc^  much  mised  in 
price  of  late  years,  on  account  of  the  quantities 
sent  to  London,  Dundee  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  Hector  Boethius.  It  possesses 
the  privilege,  separately,  of  reluming  one  repre- 
seniHiivp  to  llie  British  parliament. 

DUN  DONALD  Castle,  an  ancient  royal 
castle,  seated  on  an  eminence  near  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  where  Robert  If.  the  first  mo- 
narch of  tlie  house  of  Stuart,  resided  much  and 
at  last  died  in  1390. 

DIINKKUMI.INK,  a  royal  borouirh  of  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Kirkaldy, 
and  fii\een  north-wcjl  of  I'ldinburgh.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  town  is  situate  on  a  hill 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  inagnilicenl 
ahliey  and  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in 
which  the  princess  Klizabeth,  daughter  of  king 
•lames  L  was  born.  In  the  inn  of  this  town 
was  the  marriage  bed  of  James  VI.  and  his 
queen ;  it  is  still  entire,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  earl  of  Elgin.  This  place  is  noted 
for  a  manufactory  of  figured  dia[>ers.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  dean  of  guild, 
and  eighteen  counsellors,  among  whom  are  the 
eight  deacons  of  incorporations.  The  houses  of 
Dunfermline  are  well  built,  and  llic  size  of  the 
town  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  large  suburb, 
connected  by  the  bridge,  and  road  over  the  glen 
on  the  west,  opposite  to  the  principal  street,  add 
much  to  the  elegant  appearance  of  tlie  town.  This 
bridge  is  of  a  peculiar  structure.  An  arch  297 
feet  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fifteen  feet  live  inches 
liieh,  was  thrown  over  the  burn  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glen ;  and  tlie  remaining  hollow  filled  up  by  a 
mound  of  earth,  sixty-eight  feet  six  inches  thick 
at  the  centre,  having  a  gradual  slope  on  both 
sides  to  the  extremity  of  the  stone  arch  below. 
On  the  top  is  the  road,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
houses  forming  a  very  neat  street.  On  the  slopes 
of  the  mound,  and  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  arc 
very  convenient  hanging  gardens.  'JIk"  church 
of  l)unfermline  was  the  burial  place  of  several 
of  our  Scottish  monarchs;  particularly  of  Mal- 
colm III.  with  his  queen  St.  Margaret ;  Edgar; 
Alexander  I.  with  his  queen  Sihilla ;  David  I. 
and  his  two  queens ;  Malcolm  U'. ;  Alexander 
ill.  with  his  queen  Margaret;  and  Robert  I. 
with  his  queen  Isabel ;  besides  many  other 
princes  and  nobles.  About  H6,(iOO  Ions  of  lime- 
stone are  quarried  in  Oie  neiglibouihuod  ;  iind 
about  200,000  bolls  of  limeshells,  and  S.S.iKX) 
clialdroiis  of  lime,  are  sold  annually ;  90,000  tons 
of  coals  are'also  raised,  of  which  60,000  ur«  ex- 
ported,     A   beautiful    specimen  uf   Ihc   ait  of 


weaving  is  preaerred  in  the  cbe«  «f  ib«H^ 
ration.     It  is  a  man's  shirt  vnsgk  ■  Iki^  I 
about  100  years  ago,  by  •  ««R««(iWaal 
of  Ingles.    The  shirt   la  wilkcvtMia^B^sa  »< 
finished   by  the  ingenious  utiai^  Mtoe  k 
least  assistance  from  the  oetdlc    Dufaite  i 
has  eight  annual  fairs  and  ■  marktt  m  Foiipi 
DUNG,  n.t.  &v.a.-\       Su.  laiq;  CA  ' 
Dl'SC-fokk,  n.  s.     I  diof;    S«U.  if0i, 
DuNC-uiLL,  Vfrom   Tsui,  b^  i 

Dl'.nc-yaro,  i  till   taod.     Eiotaa 

Dv.no'y,  adj.  J  or  oihtr  naUit  M  t  J 

fatten  land.     To  manure  with  dnng.   Dl^gi 
base,  mean,  vile. 

He  rmisech  the  poor  oat  of  the  diiM,ia4l 
the  beggmr  from  the  dmtg-Miii,  to  mi  i 
princee.  BUt.  It 

The  poor  he  ruMtb  {nm  lb*  tan. 
Even  fruiD  ihc  dunphit  liftt  tJlc  yui. 
Hii  ditmghit  ihoughu,  which  do  thcntcb^iflil 
Tu  dirty  droei,  no  higher  dare  upiR. 


Out,  dttnghilf  dar'st  (hon  brave  e 

T,  bis  bnilhcr,  gun  nothini  tuder  bnik4l| 
fnr,  the  whirh    hie  antmals  oa   hi* 
much  bound  to  him  u  I.  Id.  it  faUft] 

We  nn«'d  no  gr«ve  to  bury  hoancf ; 

Thero't  not  a  grain  of  ii.  lb*  far*  M  ••• 

Of  the  whole  dmtyg  eetih.  Id.   Wm 

For  diatgt  %\\  eseremrnu  ki*  the  r 
factioiu  of  aourishment.        Bti£»»i  '< 

It  wu  reocived   of  old,  tb*t   dmky  j 
w  hen  the  vrcit  viod  blowe>th,  and  in  tbi  4 
the  moon,  dolh  grcaily  belp. 

Baem'i  AeflnW  I 

For  when  from  herbs  the  pure  put  aiailtlt 
From  gross  by  '(tilling,  tfau  if  better  do  ~ 
By  dcKpifcd  duny  than  by  the  in  Of  n 

Therr  rannot   be   a    more  evident. 
mAnifestatioD ,  of  poor,  de^neraie.  i 
breediog,  than  a  mde,    uopotiahe^, 
ilorenly  nuuide. 

There  u  hia  dream  foretold.  *  cut  be  I 
Thai  carried  compost  forth  to  Aaay  iIm  | 

Perha|M  a  thoaiand  oiImt  ■wMe.  dkn  b 
Remote  from  ui,  and  latoal  In  lb«  Ay. 
Are  li^htcned  by  hit  beam*,  aud  WiAdWnM 
Of  which  our  earthly  dtttn^hd  h  tb*  ««4eL 
Two  cocks  fought  a  duel  for  tiu  maittty  <^^^ 

Never  enter  mlo  a  league    •(  fri*«4alap  • 
iograleful  peison  -,  that  ii,  plant  •«<  tby 
upon  a  dmtyhil :  it  is  loo  noble    a  pt«iii  te  «l 
soil. 

He  soon  would  Icam  to  think  IA#  ^v. 
And  ble*a  hia  nivishf*d  eyea  t«  «*• 
Such  onler  from  runfttaion  i 
Such  gaudy  tuli)w  taiaeil  frartm  t 
Dungforka  and  paddles   an  • 

Any  manner  ol  vetctnblcs  aus  utm  tfc«  ^^^^ 

ft 

Thry  are  not  hawkt  or  lalca;  Hay  «■«';■■<' 

able  fowls  wboM  Oif ht  U  aa«   >h»M  tkrie  *mf^  * 

lirurouat. 

.\ye,  as  the  dtm^hiB  nay  raoreqd  a  ^m 
Which  is  now  tet  in  gold,  ■■  Jrw^U  a4*al 

DINGANNON,  a  buony  in  Mua^ 

finvii'ce  of  Ulster,  iMvtrtf  in  ila  ' 
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nlown  of  the  lafne  name ;  ti- 
sen  miln  north  of  Armaf^h, 
Be  aud  a  half  north-west  nf  Dublin. 
kng.  7°  IS*.  It  returns  one  mem- 
Bent.  The  town  belongs  to  lord 
to  lias  a  handsome  seat  there.  Fair 
uradajr  in  February ;  second  lliun- 
I;  cecond  Monday  in  May;  first 
July;  third   Tuesday   in   August; 

0.  S.  in  October ;  last  Tuesday  in 
This  town  was  made  remarkable  for 
legation  of  rolunteers  on  the  1 5lh  of 
Mre  is  a  part  of  the  town  called  the 
Ate  houses  of  which  in  general  are 

Its  chief  business  is  the  linen 
816  about  £2000  per  week  was 
tended  in  that  market  on  ttie  pui^ 
[  article.  Here  is  a  poor  school 
he  lady  Northland,  and  a  free  school 
Charles  I.,  and  endowed  with  1000 
et,  producing  about  £800  per 
e  is  a  good  house  here,  and  glebe 
In  this  parish  arc  the  coal  mines 

1,  leaaed  by  the  primate  to  the  Iliber- 
Company  Cor  £30U  per  annum :  the 
e  already  expended  £2000  in  the 
ileam  mgines  and  other  necessary 
'  working  the  mines. 

tas,  in  husbandry,  places  where  soils 
are  mixed  and  digested  together. 
It  of  pits,  prepared  at  the  bottom 
nd  clay,  that  they  may  hold  water, 
ire  of  the  dung.  They  ought  to  be 
hat  the  sinks  and  drips  of  (he  houses 
may  run  into  them.  Into  these  arc 
fodder,  litter,  dung,  weeds.  Ice., 
ie  and  rot  together,  till  the  farmer 
Ibr  them. 

')N,  II.  I.  Anciently  donjon,  the 
Kr  of  a  castle,  from  Cel.  and  Brit. 
M  which  towera  usually  stood.     A 

look  th«  ftlniabered  ftcnseleM  eon«, 
nM  ouI  of  hif  swoon  swako, 
eastic  brvggbt  with  buiy  httt, 
ftm  docp  him  threw  wilhoot  remonr. 

Sjjnuer. 
•   narvol  bow  thu  tyrant  bltudcil  bu 
I  be   h««r«  that  h«  brought  iboiu  iinniw* 
:   ■  a«ri  dmgttm,  iaio  looou  that  were 
ml  |lonoat. 

Bp.   HmU.     CvntempUtiani. 
M  that  the  king  of  heaven  hath  itoooiueU 
'  timjuin  ;  DOC  oar  aafr  rrtrrat 
iimx  ana.  Mtitmt't  Pamdm  Lot. 

oaly  can  such  lhi«v«a  make  faat 
bei^h  IB  a  Jiiyia.  ManM. 

SMB,  a  naa  in  a  4mignm  b  capable  of 
iSMalf  vilK  aea&at  aud  tanilftca{icft,  moro 

mif  ikM  cm  be  (vuimI  in  the  wboU 
nva*  Additan. 

•dam  tha  BuibU  taab 
,  rfcynua,  and  'lOTHshsaM  of  renown. 
■ajwm  of  Knue  Goibir  dome, 
klid  i]«Bolatinn  ever  frown.         BtntHt 
■  of  no*!  tran>|iaiTiit  ligbi, 
lOM  Bjadc  the  dMMyn/n  bngbt,       flpnaa. 

CR,  lIiLLA  or,  two  artificial  mounts 
of  tlie  simc   uaiiR'  in  Slirlingstiire 


said  (o  be  of  great  antiquity.  Each  of  tbcm 
covers  aliout  an  acre  of  ground.  The  whole 
sinicture  of  these  mounts  is  of  earth ;  but  they 
are  not  both  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions. 
The  more  easterly  one  is  perfectly  round,  resem- 
bling an  oven,  and  upwattls  of  fifty  feet  in 
height.  The  other  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
eastern  one  either  in  shape  or  size.  At  the 
foundation  it  is  nearly  of  a  Iriansiilar  form ;  but 
the  superstnictiire  is  quite  irregular;  nor  does 
the  heisht  thereof  bear  any  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  base.  These  mounts  are  now 
planted  with  firs,  which,  with  the  parish  church 
of  Dunipace  standing  in  the  middle  between 
them,  and  the  ritrer  running  hard  by,  give  this 
valley  a  very  romantic  appearance.  The  common 
account  given  of  them  is,  that  they  were  erecleil 
as  monuments  of  a  peace  concluded  m  that  place 
between  tlie  Uonians  and  the  Caledonians,  and 
that  their  name  partakes  of  the  language  of  both 
people;  dun  signifying  a  hill  in  (he  old  language 
of  tliis  island ;  and  pax,  peace,  in  the  language 
of  Koine.  And  we  find  m  history,  that  no  less 
than  tiiree  treaties  of  peace  were,  at  different 
periods,  entered  into  between  the  Unmans  and 
Caledrmians:  the  first,  by  Sevenis,  about  A.  D. 
210 ;  the  second,  soon  after,  by  his  son  Caracalla; 
and  the  third,  by  Carasius,  about  280;  but  of 
which  of  those  treaties  Duni|]acc  is  a  monument, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  deieririne. 

n  UN  HELD,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, staled  on  (he  north  side  of  the  nver  Tay, 
in  a  tituBlion  truly  romantic,  among  hiph  and 
almost  inaccessible  cmci^,  partly  naked  and 
partly  wooded.  It  is  the  chief  market  lowo  of 
(he  llighlonds,  and  has  been  greatly  improved 
with  buildings  by  the  dukes  of  Alhol.  It  was 
tlie  capidil  of  ancient  Caledonia.  About  the 
dawn  of  Christianity,  a  Pictish  king  made  it  the 
seal  of  religion,  by  erecting  a  monastery  nf  Cul- 
deet  (here;  which  king  David  I.,  in  1130,  con- 
verted into  a  cathedral :  it  ranked  as  the  first  in 
Scotland,  llie  entire  shell  of  the  cathedral  still 
remains,  the  east  end  serving  for  a  parish  church, 
on  tlie  north  side  of  which  is  (be  iiiin.'«l  place  of 
(he  dukes  nf  Alhol.  Tlie  architecture  is  simple 
and  elegant,  the  pillars  are  round.  The  monu- 
ment nf  one  of  lU  hishnps  remains  in  (he  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  with  ilmt  of  Alexander  Stuart, 
earl  of  liuchan,  third  S(>n  of  Knhcn  II.,  called, 
for  his  cruelty.  The  Wolf  of  Uadenoch.  'Die 
lower  at  the  west  end,  with  a  singular  crack 
down  one  of  its  sides,  adds  to  the  picturesque 
ap|>earance  which  tlie  whole  makes,  amonc;  Uie 
venerable  pines  a(  the  end  of  the  duke's  garden. 
Ills  grace's  seat  is  a  neat  modem  building,  wiili 
pleasant  gardens,  and  a  fine  cascade  on  the  water 
of  Itiun,  which,  in  its  way  from  the  western 
hills,  forms  a  fall  of  150  feeC  called  the  liumb- 
ling  lirig,  from  a  narrow  bridge  made  by  tlie 
fall  of  two  rocks  across  the  stream.  Duiikcid 
bus  four  fairs,  January  21,  February  3,  M<irchn, 
and  second  Tuesday  in  November.  Itrsides  ttie 
tanning  of  leaUier,  the  linen  mannfjiiure  liaa 
beim  c-amed  on  to  considerable  extent,  fur  a 
numlwr  of  years,  and  the  rouiuifacture  of  collon 
foods  is  now  also  introduced.  DuokeUl  t* 
fifleeo  miles  norUwwcsl  fium  I'vttb. 
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DUNKIRK,  from  dun,  Celt.  >  hill, and  kirk, 
Flem.  a  church ;  a  mariliroe  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  north,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
Tince  of  French  Flanders.  It  is  the  most  easterly 
harbour  on  that  side  of  France  which  it  next  to 
Great  Britain,  and  was  originally  a  mean  hamlet, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  Bald- 
win, ea..  of  Flanders,  about  A.l).  960,  thinking 
the  situation  convenient,  enlarged  it  into  a  town, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall.  In  the  year 
1322  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  held  it  as  an 
appendage,  built  a  castle  for  its  defence,  which 
was  afterwards  demolished  by  the  revollers  of 
Flanders.  Robert  of  Bar  erected  a  fortification 
round  it,  the  remains  of  which  are  visible  on  the 
side  next  the  harbour.  The  emperor  Charles 
v.,  who  held  it  as  part  of  Flanders,  built  another 
castle  to  defend  the  harbour,  but  th's  was  also 
demolished  soon  afterwards.  In  1558  the 
French,  under  marshal  de  Therraes,  took  Dun- 
kirk by  storm,  and  almost  ruined  the  place;  the 
Spaniards  recovered  it  again  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  put  all  the  French  to  the  sword.  During  a 
peace  procured  for  the  inhabitants  by  I'hilip  II. 
of  Spain,  tliey  rebuilt  their  town  with  greater 
splendor  than  before,  and  flourished  for  some 
lime  by  privateering  against  the  Dutch;  at 
kength  they  fortified  their  town  and  harbour,  and 
fitted  out  fifteen  ships  of  war  at  their  own 
charge.  In  1634  the  inhabitants  agreed  wiih 
those  of  Bergues  to  dig  a  canal,  at  thvir  joint 
expense,  for  a  communication  between  the 
two  towns;  which  was  some  lime  afterwards 
effected.  By  this  time  Dunkirk  was  become 
the  best  harbour  the  Spaniards  possessed  in 
Flanders,  which  induced  many  foreigners  to 
settle  there;  and,  it  lieing  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  town,  n  new  fortified  wall  was  built  at  a 
coniiderable  distance  from  the  former.  In  1646 
it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prince  of 
C'ond^.  In  1652  it  was  retaken  by  the  archduke 
Leopold,  then  governor  of  the  Netherlands. 
France  entering  into  a  treaty  with  Kn'^land,  in 
1653,  the  Dunkirkers.  with  views  of  pecuniary 
advantage,  fitted  out  privateers  against  both 
these  powers ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  French,  assisted  by  Cromwell,  attacked 
and  took  it,  and  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
F^nglish.  It  was  even  then  of  great  im|iortance 
to  us ;  for,  during  the  war  in  which  it  was  taken, 
the  Dunkirkers  bad  made  priies  of  no  less  than 
250  English  vessels,  many  of  which  were  of 
great  value.  The  fortifications  wtire  now,  there- 
fore, improved,  and  a  citadel  built ;  yet  the 
English  kept  it  only  four  years;  for  in  I6i32,  two 
years  after  the  Ilestoiatiun,  Charles  II.  sold  this 
valuable  acquisition  to  France,  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  £500,000.  It  was  accordingly  taken 
possession  of,J  for  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  count 
d'E^ttades,  on  the  29lh  November,  1662.  The 
celebrated  engineer,  Monsieur  \'auban,  now  erect- 
ed an  arsenal  here,  large  enough  to  contain  all 
the  stores  necessary  for  fitting  out  and  maintain- 
ing a  large  fleet ;  the  fortifications  on  the  land 
side  were  constructed  in  a  manner  that  was 
thought  to  render  them  impregnable ;  and,  to- 
wards the  sea,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was 
strongly  fortifiml.  These  works  were  complelnl 
ui  I(j83i  and,  iu  lG8d,  tli«  whole  circutiirtirence 


of  the  basin  was  bced  with  ouoarr,  wi  vl 
quays  completely   fonned.    la  IWkti^r 
called  the   Comicbon,  and  sotM  ^tm  tt)^  I 
were  added.     Upwards  of  thLtji  jttuwmm  [ 
ployed  in  improvmg  the  fomSolmt  iik 
treaty  of  Utrecht,   it  having  ben  i 
that  the  privateen  of  Dunkirk  bai,  i 
war  then  closing,  taken  from  ilie  f 
than   1614  prizes,  valued  at  £1,334,3751 
it  was  stipulated,  that  the  forttfioitNitrft 
and  port  of  Dunkirk  should  betotialtted 
and  tlie  liarbour  filled  up ;  and qacMAaidl 
colonels  Armstrong  and  CUytoa  U  m 
execution   of  this  part  of  the  titUj. 
bar  was  now  built  across  the  laooliigl^ 
hour,  between  the  jetties  and  (he  un,  t 
all   communication  between  it  ud  tri 
which  formed  its  entrance,  was  aiun(;ai4l 
The  sluices  were  also  broken  ao,  uilikti 
rials  of  them  broken  to  pieces.  Tlmwiia 
accomplished,  when  Louts  Xl\'. 
men  to  coftstruct  the    new  canal  of  1 
which  in  a  short  time  they  accompli>)Md;l 
the  harbour  was  rendered  almost  ase 
as  ever ;  but  in  1717  tliis  hV.  .li.^  wui 
unserviceable.     In  1720,  ■' 
the  sea  broke  up  the  bar,  n 
the  harbour  in  a  very  coDtideiabt*di|iia  1 
in   1740,  Great  Brilaia  was  eogtjsd  ■•( 
with  Spain,  Louis  XV.  set  about 
advantage  which  Dunkirk  had  dwMitM 
storm  in  1720,  by  re»tonng  the  wortoj"^ 
pairing  llie  harbour.     He  rebuilt  0»f 
erected  new  forts  in  the  pl4C«  of  l' 
had    been    destroyed ;     and    mwb 
espoused   the  cause  of  Spain.  nA  I 
principal  in  the  war.     But  at  tlie  | 
la-Chapelle,  in  I74R,  it  was  stipu 
llie  works  towards  the  sea  should  be  ( 
a  seixind    time;  yet,   in    1756,  lb* 
again  in  a  good  slate  of  defence.    All 
of  1763  it  was  once  more  stipuUKdil 
tish  commissary  should  reside  at  " 
see  to  the  destruction  of  lliu  harhoor.1 
the   peace  of  1783  he  was  will. ' 
French  were  left  to  resume  l!  ■ 
British,  under  his  late  royal  hi^:»n> 
of  York,  laid  siege  to  this  town 
were  lOon  obliged  to  alundou  it. 

Dunkirk  is,  on  the  whi>l<?,  a  well-h 
the  houses  are  chiefly  of  white  brick ;  I 
consist  of  more  than  two  stonrt      It  9l| 
of  brisk   trade  in   fisli,   corn,  c^lonul 
and  home  manufacture!,   lu  chief  i 
is  a  scarcity  of  fresli  \vater.     TKt 
extensive  and  elegant ;  and  the  churcM** 
some    beautiful    paintm'^s.     Tht   i^"a  M  9 

firoached  by  a  canal  of  a  mile  and  a  Ml ' 
ength,  the  port  and  Insut  being  lo  ika  ^Ml 
of  the  town ;  the  roadstexl  it  at  te  aiMfl 
tri-mity  of  the  canal,  and  fbriMd  bj  •  aaMll 
running  parallel  to  the  litore.  A  aaMi  it 
ditch  surround  the  town,  Uunkiric  tntfM" 
to  the  privilege  of  a  free  port  hy  a  I9f4  ^ 
nanre  of  the  22il  April,  ISlc,  l^enaltfiaM 
20,000.  It  IS  tweni>>1ive  iDtles  mnA^f 
CsJai],  and  forty  iiorth-w«M  of  Lisle 

DI'NMOItE,  E*sT,«  pa«la*a  ia  il*<^ 
of  VVaterfnrd,  cighiy-font  Irak  nalM  &*  '' 
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Wnerfoiticity,  lat.SO'ff  17',     clainiP'l  and  received  it.     Il  hu  been   actiialty 


ts  remarkable  for  a  pier  built 

packet  station  to  ply  between 
ilfurd  Haven,  from  which  it  m 
ght  nautical  miles.  This  great 
kken  at  the  expense  of  govem- 
tant  step  in  the  desirable  object 

facililatinit  communication  be- 
tnd  Ireland  in  1814,  from  a 
mo,  Rsi|.  and  has  been  executed 
£80,000.  The  packets  formerly 
ar  or  river  lo  Cheek  Point,  the 
nir  and  Harrow  rivers :  and  at 
not  unfrequcntly  wind-bound. 
t  is  immediately  upon  the  At- 
carned  into  five  fatnoms  at  low 
ble  at  all  times,  and  may  be 
I  all  winds.  The  pier  itmief 
[  conglomerate  rock,  which  has 

rubble  itone  consumed  in  its 
t  carried  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction 
1000  feet,  having  a  base  of  250 
the  back,  being  exposed  to  the 
«  Atlantic,  is  paved  with  enor- 
one.  The  inside  of  the  pier  is 
wall,  forty-five  feet  in  height, 
sand-stone  ;  the  foundations  of 
by  the  aid  of  the  diving-bell  in 

of  water.  On  the  quay  is  an 
Yaulted  apartments,  containing 

residence,  coals  for  the  steam 
(tores.  The  platform  over  these 
>le  promenade,  and  has  a  light- 
emity,  the  design  of  which  is  a 
inn,  copied  from  the  pillars  of 
litum:  the  lantern  exhibits  red 

and  bright  towards  Waterford 
a  slip  constructed  on  the  inside 
ling  a  safe  and  convenient  place 
mbarking  at  all  times.  On  the 
le  harbour  isa  small  rock-formed 

perforated  by  natural  arches; 
bis  rock,  below  water,  is  marked 
>n,  connected  to  the  island  by  a 
tridge  of  very  simple  construc- 
f>an.  This  island  divides  the 
(pare  into  an  outer  and  inner 
ler  of  which,  a  surface  of  six 
Aely  sheltered  from  the  awful 
ntic  by  the  judicious  position  of 
le  outer  might  be  so  enlarged 
I  10  admit  line  of  battle  ships. 

fully  realised  expectation;  the 
id  m  its  construction  is  very 
I,  during  the  period  of  the  erec- 
ittle  or  no  damage  waa  sustained 

tlitl  were  neceisitated  to  seek 

liTTtc,  I  village  in  Essex.  It  had 
>d  is  still  fomous  for  the  custom 

reign  of  Henry  III.. by  Robert 
Hi  now  the  tenure  of  the  manor : 
latever  married  couple  will  go  to 
(Wear,  kneeling  upon  two  sharp- 
B  the  church,  that  they  bad  not 
tpeoted  of  their  marriage,  withiu 

after  il  look  place,  shall  receive 
f  the  manor  a  flitch  of  bacon, 
fds  mention  several  (bat  hare 


recei'-e.I  so  lately  as  since  the  year  1750,  by  a 
weaver  and  las  wife,  of  Coggeshall  in  Essex. 
1 1  has  been  demanded  more  recently  still ;  but 
the  ceremony  being  attended  with  considerable 
expense  lo  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  demand  i( 
now  evaded.     See  Bacon,  Service  of  the. 

Ul'NN  (Samuel),  an  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Crediton  in  Devonshire.  He  opened  a 
school  in  his  native  town,  where  he  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  where  he 
continued  for  several  yeara.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Chelsea,  where  he  kept  an  academy, 
and  became  mathematical  examiner  for  the  Eut 
India  service.  He  published  an  Atlas,  folio ; 
Treatises  on  Book-keeping,  Navigation,  &c.  He 
died  in  1792,  and  left  his  property  towards 
founding  a  mailiematical  school  at  Crediton. 

Dl'NNEMARLE  Castle,  i.e.  the  castle 
near  the  sea,  an  ancient  fort  of  the  MacdufTs, 
thanes  of  Fife,  now  in  ruins ;  said  to  have  bce.i 
their  utmost  boundary  to  the  west.  1 1  was  here 
that  lady  M.icduff  and  her  children  were  mur- 
dered by  the  tyrant  Macbeth.  It  was  seated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth,  in  a  fine  situation,  now 
called  Castle-hill. 

DUNNING  (John),  an  eminent  English  law- 
yer, born  at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  in  1731. 
where  his  father  practised  as  an  attorney,  and 
where  he  began  the  studies   connected  with  his 

{)rofes5ion.  But  after  continuing  some  time  with 
lis  father,  he  entered  of  the  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  lawyer  and  a  powerful  orator. 
He  likewise  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  where 
he  wa*  particularly  noticed  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
position. He  afterwards  became  solicitor-general 
and  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1782  he  was  created 
lord  Ashburton,  but  died  the  year  following, 
leaving  an  infant  son  lo  inherit  the  title.  His 
lordship  was  an  upright  lawyer,  and  il  is  re- 
corded of  him,  much  tn  his  honor,  that  he  often 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  unsolicited,  and 
without  a  fee. 

DUNNOTAR  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress, 
now  iu  ruiiu,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edtvard  I.  by 
an  ancestor  of  the  Mariichal  Etmily.  In  1661 
the  regalia  of  Scotland  were  lodged  in  it,  to  pre- 
serve tliem  from  the  English  army,  and  a  garri- 
son, with  ammunition  and  provisions,  obtained 
for  their  defence  by  E.  Marischal,  the  proprietor; 
who,  upon  Joining  the  king's  forces  in  England, 
appointed  George  "gilvy,  of  Barrai,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  fort.  This  trust  he  maintained 
with  the  greatest  heroism.  For  though  besieged 
and  summoned  lo  surrender  by  genend  Lambert, 
so  oarly  as  November  1651,  he  held  out  obsti- 
nately for  six  months,  till  May  1052;  when,  the 
siege  being  tunied  into  a  blockade,  and  provision* 
and  ammunition  all  spent,  the  garrisoD  began  to 
mutiny,  and  he  at  last  capitulated  upon  honorable 
terms  ;  but  not  till  he  ha>l  privately  conveyed  the 
regalia  lo  the  clergymen  of  Kioncff.  The  English 
not  finding  the  regalia,  shut  up  Oie  governor  and 
his  wife  clo«e  prisoners  for  yean,  using  every 
means  of  severity  and  allurement  to  produce  • 
discovery,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Ogiivy  coDtinuad 
faithful  lo  bis  trust  till  the  Restoration,  whca  b« 
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I  the  Teg«ii&  lo  E.  Marischal ;  but  to  the 
!  of  Charles  II.'s  administration,  received 
no  ntlier  reward  for  all  his  fid-  lily,  snlTerin^,  and 
losses,  but  the  title  of  baronet,  and  a  new  coat 
of  arms!  In  1685  Uiinnoltir  rastle  was  em- 
ployed lu  a  prison  for  107  Presbyterians,  who 
had  been  seized  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  during 
the  persecution,  and  were  here  treated  with  the 
((realest  cnielty;  the  whole  number  of  men  and 
women  being  confined  during  the  warmest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  one  vault,  which  is  still  to  he 
seen  entire,  and  hence  called  the  \Vhi|^'  Vault. 
A  list  of  their  names  is  on  record  in  the  sheriff 
court  office  of  the  county ;  and  a  grave-stone  in 
the  church-yard  of  Dunnottar,  placed  upon 
those  who  died  under  the  confinement,  narrates 
the  fact. 

DUNSE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Merse,  cnntamiug  about  2100  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ^und  in  the 
middle  of  the  county,  and  li:is  a  weekly  market 
for  cattle.  Dunse  has  four  fairs,  in  March,  June, 
August,  and  November,  for  horses,  sheep,  and 
black  cattle 

DL'NSINN.VN,  a  hill  of  Scotland  in  Perth- 
shire, celebrated  in  <tramulic  story  by  the  immor- 
tal Shakspeare.  It  lies  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Collacc  and  partly  in  that  of  Ahemyte.  The  ruins 
of  Macheth's  castle  are  still  to  be  seen  on  that  part 
of  the  hill  which  lies  in  CoUace.  '  The  site  of 
it,'  says  Mr.  .\datnson,  <  was  admirably  chosen 
for  a  place  of  defence,  being  a  conical  rising  on 
tlie  West  end  of  the  hilt,  almost  inaccessible  ex- 
cept on  one  side.  The  excellence  of  its  situation 
had  before  pointed  iloutto  Kenneth  III.  and  other 
kings,  as  a  secure  place  of  residence.  V  pon  the 
top  of  king's  seat,  there  is  the  ruin  of  a  circular 
enclosure,  similar  to  IM:tcbeth's  castle,  but  much 
smaller.  This,  as  it  commanded  a  more  extensive 
prospect  than  the  cattle,  taking  in  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  great  part  of  the  sea-coast,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  the  soutli  £sk, 
probably  was  a  walcli-lower,  or  outpost :  and 
from  this  circumstance  had  received  its  ntimc' 

DUNS  ScoTUs  (John),  a  Franciscan  friar, 
commonly  called  Doctor  Subtilis,  wus  bom  in 
12'4  ;  but  whether  in  England,  Sc^lUnd,  or  Ire- 
land, has  long  been  a  mailer  of  dispute  among 
the  learned  of  each  nation.  When  a  boy,  he  be- 
came accidentally  known  to  two  Franciscan  friars ; 
who,  finding  him  to  he  a  youth  of  extraordinary 
rapacity,  took  him  to  their  convent  at  Newcastle, 
i'rom  thence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
made  fellow  of  Merton  College  and  professor  of 
•livinitv  ;  and  Mackcntie  says,  that  not  less  than 
30,000  students  came  to  Oxford  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures, liis  fame  was  now  become  so  universal, 
that  the  general  of  his  order  sent  him  to  I'aris, 
in  1304,  wlicre  he  was  honored  first  with  llie 
degree  of  B.  D.  then  of  D.  D.  and  in  1307  was 
appointed  legent  of  the  divinity  schools.  During 
Ins  res'dcnce  here,  the  famous  controversy  about 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary 
arose.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained  that  she 
was  horn  in  original  sin.  Scotus  advanced  200 
arguments  in  support  of  tlie  contrary  o|iinion, 
and  convinced  the  university,  that  she  was  really 
conceived  immaculate.  This  important  nonsense 
ooDtinued   to  be   disputed    till   1496,  after  the 


council  of  BasiL  whea  the  Uniwiwi  d  fm 
made  a  decree,  tliat  no  student  wbsod  M^ 
lieve  the  immaculate  coocepliae,  i^sU  h  i 
milted  lo  a  degree.     Uar  antbor  W  M I 
above  a  year  at  Paris,  when  hi*  y 
to  Cologne ;  where  he   w,ti   icoeittd  iKttt  [ 
pomp  and  ceremooy  l>v  !'>•;  mjcistnlMl 
bles  of  that  city,  au  !  ihcdl' 

ptexy  soon  after  his  a ^. .  "Mt>. 

fourth  year  of  his  age.     iUiti  J«tns  i 
have  reported,  tliat  Scoius  wa«  hunad  w  i 
Uptic  fit;  and  that,  r  <'.it}hal 

appeared  to  have  tun.  a  kn  i 

wa.4  doubtless  one  ot    vm  iirii  wr;t!ij|cpi  i 
time,  admirably  well  verseil  in  icinUsic  ( 
and  a  most  inJebtigable   wnla  ;  so],  ^  i 
huge  volumes  lordly  contain  a  page  mm 
perusal,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  ag*.    lit  i 
autlior  of  a  new  sect  of  sclioolioen  taU ! 
who  opposed  the  opinions  of  thaThoa 
was  a  most  voluminous  writer;  Imwaiiii 
12  vols,  folio  ;  as  published  at   LjOBll 
Wadding,  in  1629. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  town  in  Stik 
a  market  on  Wednesdays  ;  was  mid*  1 1 
and  market  town  by  Henry  I.  who  btiin 
palace  near  the  church,  called  Kii 
also  built  a  priory  here,  of  which  (' 
maim  only  a  part.     The  front  of  ikri 
singular ;  the  great  door  is   under  a 
arch,  richly  ornamented  w-ith   ranoM  i 
sculptures ;  the  tower  stands  at  the  i 
angle  of  the  building.     The  town  is  i 
clialky  bill.     It  has  several   good 
a  great  thoroughfare  on   the 
coiisisii  of  four  streets,  intersecung  i 
right  angles;  and  in  the  centre  sloodl 
beautiful  cros&es  of  queen   Klcsiur,  I 
destroyed  by  the  entliusiasts  io  the  I 
civil  wars.     Here  is  an  extensira  i 
various  articles  of  use  and  omamMll 
[larticularly  hats,  known   by  the 
stable,  all  over  the  kingtlum  ;  aoit  wti 
a  great  number  of  women  and  guts. 
venteen  miles  south  of  Bedford,  ami  I 
north-west  of  I.ondon. 

DUNSTAFFNAGE.   an   aneienl 
royal  palace  of  Scotland,  in  tlie  coaafi 
and  Lome.     It  was  a  chief  s^l  of  ll 
k  logs  before  the  conquest  of  th<"  PkH  k 
II,  A.D.  843.  In  this  pi. 
the  famous  stone,  the   p.i 
brought,  says  the  legpiil,  ' 
Mras  first  used  as  a  sc.i:  <  i 
the  son  ofCccrops,  conlciii|«jiii.;  *^«i 
continued  here  as  the  coronatino  chMf 
re^gn  of  Kenneth  II.   who  rrmovvd  il 
Some   of    the  ancient    resalij 
here,  but  the  late  keeper's  trrr 
infirm  years,  embcuini  ttiem  (or  iks  i 
ments ;  and  left  only  «  batlle-axa,  i 
of  beautiful  workiuanslup,  and 
silver.     The   castle   is  squart ;  ihs 
eighty-seven  (eet ;  partly  minnoa,  janlf  ^1 
able.     At  three  of  ine  comi>rs  tn  rn«r<l«* 
one  of  them  pp>je«.-ta  very  linle.    TW  < 
is  towards  the  sea  at  proeal  bj  a  ttw^^ 
■    " "    by  a  arawtinifs •>'*j 


old  times  probably  L^ 
from  a  little  g-.iteway. 
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lent;  the  topt  batllompnttd.    Thi>  pile 
'  on  a  rock  ut  Ute  month  of  Loch  l^iire, 
Mpand  within  to  a  heaiiiifiil  bay. 
■ifely  r>d«  in  all  wraihrn.     ( )f 
fbonder  of  which  is  unknown, 
i*m«ins   except   the  outer   walls,    which, 
fe  fooAnt,  HIT  still    in    good   order;  and 
^hich  some  bnildini^  have  l>een  erected, 
u  the   residence  of  the  Uird.     The 
Arfvll   ij  hereditary  keeper  under  the 
'At  '4  small  distance  from  the  castle  is  a 
liapei,  once  an  elegant  hniiding :  and  at 
>n  enclosure,  a  family  cemetery.     Op- 
tlie^ie  IS  a  high  precipice,  er.ding  at>- 
tuming  suddenly  towards  the  south- 
person   concealed   in  the  recess  of  the 
little  beyond  the  angle,  surprises  friends 
'  »t  some  distance  beneath  the  precipice 
tcry  remarkable  echo  of  any  word,  or 
Hence,   he  pronounces;  which  reaches 
at  distinct  and  unbroken.     The  tepeti- 
ingle,   but  remarkably  clear.     In  1307 
ft  was  possessed  by  Alexander  Macdou- 
of  Argyll,  a  friend  to  the  English:  but 
year  reduced  by  Ilobert  Bruce,  when 
il  Mied  for  peace  with  that  prince,  and 
i*«d   into  favor.      About   1455    it  was 
of  the  lords  of  the  Isles  ;  for  here 
laM  earl  of  Douglas,  ader  hit  defeat  in 
fled  to  Donald,  the   renins  of  the 
ll  prevailed  on   him  to  lake  arms  and 
s  predatory  war  against  his  sovereign, 

OTAN  (StO,  an  Anglo-Saxon  divine  and 
of  tlie  tenth  century,  whose  hislorr 
down  to  us  sufficiently  adorned  with 
,  He  appeara  to  have  been  bom  about 
,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  fJlas- 
by  Irith  ecclesiastics.  In  addition  to  a 
Ige  of  the  Latin  tonirue,  and  the  usual 
of  his  profession,  he  acquired  in  his 
aDsiderable  skill  in  music,  metallurgy, 
•rU  of  painting  and  carving,  lie  con- 
■a  Offio  of  brass  pipes,  and  filled  wiiti 
I  bellow* ;  and  there  u  preserved  in  tiie 
•  library  a  drawing  made  by  him  ol 
with  himself  kneeling  at  his  feet.  lie 
tiled,  like  a  modom  statesman  and  prince 
1,  in  preparing  ladies'  robes,  to  be  after- 
mbroidercd  (.MS.  Cleop.  b.  13.").  Thus 
lisbed,  he  was  early  introduced  to  the 
r  king  Athclslan,  by  his  uncle  Athelm, 
top  of  Canterbury .  But  some  i  nd  iscrclion, 
wlousy  of  the  courtiers,  compelled  him  to 
from  this  hopeful  scene;  and  llie  dis<ip- 
il  of  hi<  prosp^ls  produced  a  serious 
llDcaa.  lie  now  took  the  vows  at  Ul4»- 
;  and  titvoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the 
BC  of  St.  lienedid.  It  is  said  that  he 
I  baNrcM  the  ohuich  and  the  poor  at  this 
valokbte  Mtat*  bequeathed  to  him  by  a 
Saxon  lady,  »»  well  as  his  paternal 
To  tins  period  of  his  life  is  also 
ttte  mcinomt'le  legend  of  his  conflict* 
spirit  of  darkness,  who  is  said  to  have 
him  often  m  his  cell  ;  till  he  one  day 
ttie  demon  by  the  nose  with  a  rv<l-hot 
ioccn,  after  which  he  no  more  molested 
n  llie  iicccstiou  <i(  EUlmuiid,  the  brother 


and  tuoceaor  of  Aibelstan,  he^vas  ai^ln  invited 
lo  court,  and  the  rich  abber  of  (llastonbury  wa> 
bestowed  on  him.  He  utlvanced  still  higiier  in 
the  confidence  of  Edred,  the  ne.xt  monarch, who 
made  him  his  pnme  minister. 

At  tlie  coronation  feast  of  his  successor,  Kdwy, 
this  lordly  ecclesiastic  distinguished  hiniiclf  by 
a  remarkable  outrage  on  the  person  of  the  king 
'  Tlie  popular  account  of  this  affair  is,  that  tlie 
young  prince  had  espoused  a  beautiful  yoiint; 
lady  of  tlie  royal  blood,  Elifiva,  who  was  pro- 
nniuiced  by  the  monks  to  be  within  the  canoti- 
ical  degrees  of  affinity.  Before  his  accession, 
therefore,  she  had  been  a  source  of  dispute 
between  the  divnificd  ecclesiastics  and  the  king. 
On  the  coronation-day  he  did  not  obtrude  her 
claims  upon  the  people ;  nor,  on  the  contrary, 
would  he  forego  his  private  comforts  in  her 
society.  When  tlie  Inrons  were  indulging 
themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  the  feast,  Edwy 
retired  to  his  domestic  apartments,  and,  in  the 
company  of  Elgiva  and  her  mother,  laid  asi'le 
his  crown  and  re^l  state.  Dunslun  surmised 
the  cause  of  his  retreat;  and  taking  with  him 
his  creature  Udo,  the  nominal  primate,  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  nf  the  palace,  upbraideil 
the  prince  with  this  untimely  indulgence  nf  Ins 
passions,  and  after  branding  his  ronsort  witli  the 
most  opprobrious  name  of  woman,  brought  hini 
back  with  considerable  violence  into  the  nail. 
Mr.  Turner,  our  able  Anglo-Saxon  historian, 
regaid*  the  transaction  a*  a  bold  attempt  <><' 
Dunstan  to  subdue  the  regal  power  to  his 
ambition.  He  represents  the  nobility  as  evincing 
some  displeasure  at  the  king's  early  departure, 
and  the  anxiety  of  Odo  to  communicate  the 
slate  of  their  minds  to  Edwy.  I1iat  the  persons 
he  tint  addressed  excused  themselves  from 
undertaking  tliis  errand :  and  the  commission 
devolved  by  a  sort  of  general  wishon  Dunstan, 
and  Cyiiesius,  a  bishop,  his  relative.  '  But  witli 
the  delivery  of  the  message,'  he  observes,  'his 
commis.<ion  must  have  terminated  ;  and  on  the 
king's  refusal  [if  he  did  refuse]  il  was  his  duty 
to  hare  retired.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  should 
not  have  compelled  him  to  a  scene  of  inebriety: 
as  a  subject,  it  was  treasonable  to  offer  violence 
to  his  prince.' 

'The  latest,  and  not  least  able  of  our  English 
historians,  however,  would  place  these  events  in 
a  different  light.  He  insists,  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  the  monkish  writers,  on  this  sunonr 
oeing  higtily  disg^nceful  to  the  king  ;  and  while 
he  represents  it  as  '  the  scandal  of  the  B?e' 
(whose  sources,  in  the  king's  disputes  with  the 
ecclesiastics,  Mr.  Lingard  in  any  other  instanc<* 
would  luive  readily  traced),  he  stales  it  a*  not 
altogether  incredible  tlal  both  Elhelgiva,  the 
mother,  and  her  daughter,  whom  he  does  not 
name,  had  sacnficcl  their  honor  lo  tlie  equivocal 
ambition  of  one  ol  ihera  becoming  queen.  The 
nobles,  he  adds,  accompanied  iheir  demand  for 
the  kiiii;'*  return  with  an  injunction  in  the  oame 
of  the  whole  assembly,  for  Ethelgiva  lo  leave  the 
court.  The  rest  of  his  account  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  former  historians.  Out 
wiUi  all  the  unfeigned  nipect  for  his  impaiiulity, 
with  which  the  penual  of  this  writer's  volame* 
has  inspired  lu,  we  canoot  held  kin  MKcnefui 
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in  this  altempt  to  disengage  fhc  character  of 
DuDStaii  and  his  associates  from  the  imputation 
of  great  indecorum. 

Were  the  lady  t'le  king's  mistress,  and  not 
his  wife,  was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  justified  in 
following  him  into  her  apartments?  and,  had  the 
amonr  heen  ever  so  unbecoming,  was  this  a 
species  of  conduct  Ukely  to  detach  him  from  it .' 
But  the  story  of  the  wife  and  daughter  together 
speculating  upon  his  affections  is  surely  improlKi- 
ble  in  the  higlicst  degree:  we  know  that  the 
monkish  writers,  who  furnish  the  only  account 
we  have  of  tlic  transaction,  would  call  a  wife, 
eFpoused  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  church, 
a  mistress ;  and  the  suffering  of  the  young 
monarch  from  this  interference  with  his  affec- 
tions, should  teach  us  to  exercise  the  judgment 
of  charily  on  his  memory. 

Dunstan  was  now  compelled  to  retire  to 
Flanders,  and  this  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
monks,  who  were  expelled  from  several  monas- 
Irries:  but  their  sufferings  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  For  Edgar,  the  younger  brother 
of  Edwy,  having  raised  a  successful  rebellion 
against  the  latter,  and  usurped  his  dominions 
north  of  the  Thames,  recalled  Dunstan,  and  gave 
liim  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  A.  D.  957. 
From  this  time  ho  was  the  chief  confident  and 
prime  minister  of  king  Edgar,  who  became  A.D. 
959  sole  monarch  of  England.  In  960  Dunstan 
was  raised  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
being  thus  possessed  of  the  primacy,  and  assured 
of  the  royal  support  and  assistance,  he  prepared 
10  execute  the  grand  design  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  of  compelling  the  secular  canons  to 
put  away  their  wives,  and  become  monks;  or  of 
driving  them  out,  and  introducing  Benedictine 
monks  in  their  room.  With  this  view,  he  pro- 
cured the  promotion  of  Oswald  to  the  see  of 
^Vorccster,  and  of  Kthelwald  to  that  of  Win- 
chester: two  prelates  who  were  monks  them- 
selves, and  animated  with  the  most  ardtnl  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  their  order.  The.<e 
confederates,  by  their  arts  and  intrigues,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  filled  no  fewer  than  forty- 
eight  monasteries  with  Benedictines.  But  on 
the  death  of  Edgur  in  975  they  received  a  check. 
The  sutTerings  of  the  persecuted  canons  had 
excited  much  compa.ssion ;  and  many  of  the 
nobility,  who  had  been  overawed  by  the  power 
and  leal  of  the  late  king,  now  espoused  their 
Ciiuse,  and  promoted  their  restorauon.  Elfric, 
duke  of  Mercia,  drove  the  monks  by  force  out 
of  all  the  monasteries  in  that  extensive  province, 
and  brought  back  the  canons,  with  their  wives 
■nd  children  ;  while  Elfwin  duke  of  Fjist 
,  Anglia,  and  Brithnot  duke  of  Essex,  raised 
their  troops  to  protect  the  monks  in  these 
countries.  To  allay  these  commotions  several 
counciLi  were  held:  in  which  Dnnstan  was  so 
hanl  pressed  by  the  secular  canons  and  their 
ft  lends,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
minicles,  we  are  told,  to  overcome  their  oppo- 
[•ition.  St.  Dunstjin  died  A.D.  9B8,  in  llie 
,  aiMy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  held  the 
[bishopric  of  London,  together  with  Uie  arch- 
bishopric of  CaDterhurTt  alioiit  twenty-seven 
years. 

DUNWICH,   a  town  in  Suffolk,   most  of 


HP 


which    is   deitroyetl   Hjr   tli 
the  si.':i,  and  not  one  cluiich  lift 
market  on  Saturday;  until  imiil 
bers  to  parliament     Tlie  w»ll«  of  *•  \ 
close  seven  acres',  and  tlie  rt  t 
are  yet  risible.     It   is   thirty 
Ipswich,  twenty-four    south    <il 
ninety-nine  north-east  of  Ltr^' 

DUO,  in  music,  a  song  oi 
performed  in  two  parts  only, 
played  on  an  iiistruinenl,  or  by  tw« 
when  two  voices  sin.:  diSetrnt 
companii-d  with  a  tbinl,  which  a  ti 
bass.  It  is  seldom  that  unisons  aadfl 
used  in  duos,  except  at  the  begiimiaf  I 

DUODE'CUPLE,  «(^.  Ut-dWoJ 
Consisting  of  twelve*.  j 

Griscpfiiu,  >  lesmeiJ  PoIanJct,  mImi^J 

tiililisti  tlic  duo(Ucu}ile  proportion  muam^  4| 

cumpuing  40ue  pftuageft  of  5tcriptnn  la^M 

4rfaiaMJ 

DU  Pan  (James  Mallet),  a  modn^ 
writer,  was    bom   at  Geneva    in  1749.1 
appointed  through   the  interest  of  V 
fessfir  of  belles  lettres   at  Cassel, 
went  to  Paris.     During  the  three 
the  first  French  assembly  iie  pul 
able  analysis  of  their  debates.     Reia^ 
in  1793  on  a  confidential    niijaioa 
XVI.  to   bis  brothers.  Ins  estate, 
the  whole  of  his  personal   property, 
catcd.     He  after   this  wrote  at 
on   the  French    Kevobition,   which 
eulogised  by  Mr.  Burke,     lie  fioai!/ 
carried  on  a  journal    in   I^ndon, 
cure  Bcitanaique.    His  death  took 
1800. 

DUPE,  i-.  a.  it  n.  i.    Dr.  Jofanm 
Fr.  diippr,  a  foolish  binl,  easily  aa|kt 
verb.  In  dupe,  is  prohablv  the  root,  M 
derived    from   Lat.   dnplei,  double, 
trick  :  one  Ciisily  tncked  or  iropoMt^ 

.^n  usnrpiog  popiit.x«  U  iu  own  Ayir.ai 
worker,  anii  a  pttrcbaaer  bi  lywrt  Ut  < 
tyrant. 

Pint  ulsve  tn  wordi,  ili>a  »Mnl  l»*l 

Then  duyt  lo  party  ;  child  <a4  Miaifal 

Thr  throne  a  higut  kerp.  %  ptum  ^.' 
Faitl:1cMtlirDugh  piety,aDd  i' 


For,  Iwlieve  me,  yoa  wilt  find,  iktt  ii 
of  thr  world  ihcrt  i«  not  ft  faiiwrnl^Ml 
aiid  ridicule,  tlk^n  m  knave  l>v<MaB  Ai 
own  art. 

I  hava  not  been  thy  Aij**,  nor  amilj 
But  was  my  own  defttroyrr.  aad  wUI  bt 
My  own  hereafter. — Bark,  yc  taHiil  tm*^ 
The  hand  of  death  is  on 


DUPIN  (Lewi*  fMn\  1 1 

Sorbonne,  and  one  of  ih»  o,wiua  i 
time  in  ecclesiastioil  matten,  mm  bi 
in  1057.     WSeii   I  "  -hrf  tkc 

of  his  Bihliot)ic<|i  I1«fi«i 

clesiasiiiues,  in  I  ,  ,.,.  ,,ti«rty,  - 

treated  some  ecclesiastical  wti]cn,| 

fence,  that  M.  de  IlarUy,    

obliged  Dupin  to  rvtmct  naaf  | 
suppressed  the  work.     II*  ' 


t    '"^ 


DUP  5( 

li  lo  coDtiune  it,  tiy  allerin);  tliv  iitle  frum 
4loih»|ti«  l.'iiivervcUe,  to  iiibliotlieqiie  Nou- 
Tlii«  grc>at  undcrlukin):,  coiititiuml  in  se- 
%\  fOccvMivc  volumes,  ihouijli  aufficieiit  to 
upjr  tilt!  life  of  an  oniinary  man,  did  nut 
der  M.  Dupin  from  |iubli5liiii^  several  other 
is*,  lie  was  professor  of  philosopliy  in  the 
tege ;  but  was  banished  some  time  from 
lo  Chatelheraul,  on  account  of  tliv  fu- 
dc  Coiwcience,  bat  nis  reMored,  and 


TLICATE.  v.a.,  B.  I.  ic  adj.  » 

KlCik'll0>,  M.    I.  >( 


French 

^  duplicalo, 

HirA'Ti«r.  )  from    Lat. 

,  duplicii,  1.  e.  dun,  two,  and  plicatut,  from 

I  fold  ;  twice  folded  ;  double.    To  make 

or    enlarge    by  doubling ;  to  fold  ;  the 

i  iking  or  number  so  added  :  for  the  arilh- 

of  the  adjective,  tte  the  example. 

UN  it  synonymous  with  duplicate. 

ae   •iMratioo*  in  the  brain   duplieaU  Uiat 

\  b«t  a  ftii|U  uhjcct  10  our  uadistempcrcd  iea- 

OlmaUt. 
I  paiai  huh  hecn  taken  coucomijig  the 
I  of  a  tirctc,  uid  tltc  ihtpUeation  of  a  cube^ 
'  luethemalirol  prnblcm«. 

Male't  Origin  of  Manluni. 
pheducU,  rilher  dilscrratrd  or  oboruclcd, 
I  ibaniMlvct  inu  Ihc  foldiogi,  ur  between 
I  of  the  mfrmbraneft. 

Rag  <m  Ihe  Crtatian. 
I  pfofoetioa  it  the  prvportiun  of  ftquitm. 
(tea  tank  of  geomctncal  pnipottioat,  l}ic  hr»l 
\  Itkit  third  ia  Mid  to  be  in  &  dujtUc^le  ratio  uf  the 
I  eeeood,  oi  u  it*  eqaare  it  to  the  equate  of 
I :  eu  io  3,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  uf  3  to  8  it  ■ 
r  at  that  of  2  to  4,  or  at  the  tqatre  of  2  to  ibe 
I  •#4.  PUtipt.  Harrii.   HatUp. 

I  favad,  that  the  atttacttoo  it  tlmoit  rr- 
r  la  a  AipKaatr  piopoctiea  of  the  diituK-c  of 
«f  IM  drap  froa  the  cvncoanc  of  the 
A'ewlon. 
t  ii  turn  iteedfal  for  perfecting  the  ntraral 
dle«,  than  the  rabjceiicg  tiiem  to  the  fire  ; 
I  md  I  have  retened  dujAicam  of  (he  meat 
able,  Woodmtrd. 

rperlloo«um   i«    a  ttrooi;    meinbranr,    every 
able;  In  the  dapficaiwM  of  which  all  the 
(of  the  abdomen  ate  hid. 

Wiinun'l  Swr^rry. 
lyoo  (ive  me  Iravr  to  illmtrue  ihu  affair  of 
I  ^dftnent,  by  the  two  knob*  on  the  back  of 
'  r  t  Hcia  atanda  wit — and  tlirrr  ttaodt  jodg- 
(T«a««lh*y  ace  the  higbrtt  and  matt  orua- 
I  at  kt  ftaaie— at  wit  and  judgment  an 
,  and  Uke  (hem  too,  iadubiltbly  liotbnade  and 
I  la  go  together, — in  order,  ae  we  eay  ia  all  aacb 
tt  dtfiuaitd  ambcliiihmeDU — (o   aaawer  ooa 


najtiaga.     Tliii  kind   of  tea-weed  it 

by  bladdert  of  air,  which  are  funned  in 

of  Ua  laavet,  and  fomii  inuucnte  6oat* 

e<  vegetation  ;  the  yoaac  ooat,  tataachlBg 

ihe  larger  eaea,  tad  bona  oa  tiaritar  Kule 


|>cri.icaTt,  ill  taw,  tiaed  for  the  second  leltcrs 
M,  granted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  a  case 
■CIO  lie  had  licfore  done  Ihe  game ;  which 
«  Ibcreforv  llwm^lit  void.  Uut  it  i«  more 
Hsoaly  a  (^apy  or  transcript  of  any  drv<l  or 
Itef,  acrouiu,  kc,  or  a  eccond  tetut,  written 
I  «rnl  to  the  same  ii.uiy  and  punioae  u  > 
Vot-Vll. 


il  DUP 

lormer,  or  a  copy  of  dcspat'lies,  for  fear  of  a  ini»- 
carriaj^e  of  the  first,  or  for  other  rta^ons. — 4  Car. 
2.  c.  10. 

DUFLIClTY.n.  ..  Ut.  ilupiicu.  DouUe- 
ness  :  the  number  of  two. 

Thia  JupUcity  was  ill  contrived  (n  place  one  bead  al 
both  cx(rcniet,  and  it  had  been  more  lolettbic  to  have 
let  three  or  four  at  one.       Unantt'M  Vitlgar  Errouri. 

Do  not  alTect  duplicitia  nor  trip!iciiin,  nor  any  cer- 
tain Qimiber  of  paitt,  in  your  diviiioo  of  things. 

Walti's  LagieM. 

DUPONDIUS,  io  antiquity,  a  weight  of  two 
pounds,  or  a  money  of  tlic  value  of  two  asses, 
see  As.  As  the  as  at  first  weighed  a  just  |)ondo, 
or  libra,  the  dupondius  then  weighed  two ;  and 
hence  the  name.  And  though  the  weight  of 
the  as  was  afterwards  diminished,  and  of  conse- 
quence that  of  the  dupondius  also,  yet  ihey  still 
retained  the  denomination.    See  Libra. 

DUPORT  (James),  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  1606,  in  Jesus'  Collcijo,  Cambridge, 
of  which  his  father  was  master.  He  was  edu-' 
cated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1632  he  was  appointed  regiiis  profes- 
sor of  G  reek ;  and,  in  1641,  made  prebendary  of 
I  jncoln  and  archdeacon  of  Stow.  He  was  deprived, 
in  1656,  of  his  professorship  for  refusing  the  en- 
gagement, but  recovered  it  at  the  llestoraliou, 
and  resigned  it  again  the  vtme  year  in  favor  of 
Ur.  Barrow.  In  1(364  he  became  D.  D.,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough. 
In  1668  he  was  elected  master  of  Magdalen 
College.  He  died  in  1(J70.  His  workt  are — 1. 
(inomologia  Homeri.  3.  Trcs  Libn  Solumonis, 
Gneco  Carmine  donali,  l2mo.  3.  Mctaphrasis 
I'salmorum  vcnibus  Gra-cis  contexta  cum  ver- 
sione  Lat.  4to.  4.  Musw  .Subsecivs  seu  PocmaU 
Stroniata,  8vo.  In  1712  some  of  his  lecturw 
were  printed  by  Ncedham.  His  father  was  one 
of  lite  translators  of  the  Bible. 

DcpORT  (Marguerite  Louis  Francis  du  Tertre), 
was  an  advocate  at  Pans.  In  1790  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  justice  on  Ihe  rccommendalion 
of  La  Fayelte,  and  vainly  eodeavouied  to  adhere 
to  the  oonstituiion  which  had  been  estiblished. 
On  the  departure  of  Louis  X\'L  for  Varennes, 
Duporl  went  to  lliv  National  Assembly,  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  directions,  to  deliver  up  the 
great  seal ;  and  when  the  representatives  enjoined 
him  lo  resume  it,  and  seal  the  order  for  the  arrest 
of  tliat  pnnce,  Iteing  denounced  anew,  he  gave  io 
hit  retigiuition.  He  vras  however  involved  in  the 
proscription  of  tiie  lOthof  Augtul,lT92,  and,  b*> 
ing  «eol  to  Oi  leant,  was  condemned  and  executed 
in  November,  1793,  at  an  enemy  to  the  libettjr 
of  the  prea.  On  hearin;  his  sentence,  he  cx- 
claimeo,  '  Kevolutiuns  destroy  men  ;  |H)sletity 
will  judge  llii-m.'  riuM.jt  published,  in  con- 
junction with  K* '  '  first  eii;ht  volumes 
of  a  wrork,  entitb  '  de  la  IWvoluuon, 
par  deux  Amu  d'' 

l)l'PPA(Bri.r  ...d  English  bisliop, 

lioin  in  1589,  al  LcAtisl.am,  m  K«nt,  of  which 
pla>-e  Ills  fiilhcrwas  then  vicar.  In  1634  he  was 
inMiluled  tJiancellor  of  the  church  al  Saniro,  and 
(000  after  made  chaplain  to  fh-irles  I.  He  wj4 
appointed  tutor  to  Chatlct,  pnnce  of  Wales,  ain! 
his  Ifother  James,  duke   of    York ;  was  made 

to 
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bishop  of  Cliiclicsler;  ami,  in  1641,  traiislalefl 
to  8;)list)iirj',  tliougli  the  confusion  that  folliwcJ 
deprived  him  of  all  benetit  from  his  promotion. 
(Jhurles  1.  held  him  in  high  Mteem,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  assisted  the  king  in  composin><;  the 
Eikon  Basiliki-.  On  the  Restoration  he  wa$  made 
bisliop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  high  almoner; 
but  died  in  1662.  He  bequeathed  large  sums  to 
charitable  purposes :  and  published  a  few  ser- 
mons, with  other  reli^^ious  pieces. 

PUIIA  MiTtn,  from  durus,  hard,  and  mater, 
a  mother;  calleil  dura  from  its  compar.itive 
hardness  with  tlie  pia  mater,  ami  mater  from  its 
being  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  tlie  other 
meml'rants.  Dura  meninx,  Dermatodes.  A 
thick  and  somewhat  insensible  membrane,  formed 
of  two  layers,  that  surrounds  and  defends  the 
brain,  and  adheres  slron'^ly  to  the  intem-il  sur- 
face of  the  cranium.  It  has  three  considerahic 
processes,  the  falciform,  the  tentorium,  and  the 
septum  cerebelli ;  and  several  sinuses,  of  which 
the  longitudinal,  lateral, and  inferior  longiludiniil, 
are  the  principal.     See  Anatomy. 

DURANCO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscny, 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades  and 
steel  articles.  Population  SROO.  I-'ifteen  miles 
east  of  Bilboa. 

DrBASCo,  or  New  Biscay,  an  intendancy  of 
Mexico,  extending  from  south  to  north  from  the 
mines  of  Cuarisamey  to  the  mountains  of  Carcay, 
north-west  of  the  Presidio  de  Yanos,  232  leaj;ues. 
Its  breadth  is  unequal :  near  Parras  it  is  scarcely 
fifly-eight  leagues;  but  is  taken  on  an  average  at 
sixty-three  leagues.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain 
above  160,0C)U  inhabitants,  but,  in  this  country, 
except  through  the  details  furnished  by  Humboldt 
in  his  New  Spain,  we  are  very  little  acquainted 
with  this  region.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
New  (ialicia,  or  by  the  two  intendancies  of  Za- 
catecas  and  Guadalaxam,  on  the  south-east  by  a 
small  pait  of  the  inteiidancy  of  San  I.uis  Potosi, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  intendancy  of  Sonora. 
North  and  e;ist  it  is  bounded  by  an  uncultivated 
country,  inhabited  by  warlike  and  independent 
Indians.  But  since  the  end  of  the  last  century 
these  troublesome  neighbours  have  been  on  the 
decline.  The  intendancy  comprehends  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  great  table  land  of 
Analiuac,  which  decliues  to  the  north-east  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Hio  del  Norte.  The 
ground  around  the  city  of  Durangois  about  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  extent  of 
surface  at  this  mtendancy  is  16,873  square  leagues. 

DtUANGO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the  chief  city  of 
the  intendancy  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Biscay,  170  leagues  north- 
west from  the  city  of  Mevico,  and  298  from  the 
town  of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  in- 
teiidant  and  of  a  bishop.  The  height  of  the 
^und  on  which  tlie  town  is  built  is  C845  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  frequent 
hlls  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes 
descends  to  U"  of  Fahrenheit.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  1 2,000.  The  surrouodiag  coun- 
try is  fertile  in  com  and  fruits,  and  the  fine 
"■••tures  abound  with  cattle. 

DURANTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
..oermia  order  and  didynamia  class  of  plants ; 
i.utural  order   fortieth,   persooaue  :    c*L,  quin- 


quefid,  superior :   nitu-  teli 
locuiar.  Species,  three ;  nstiTacf  ikc 
and  Soudi  America. 

DIRiVNTK  Aosmri*  (d<n1g( 
law,  is  in  administnttjon   granted 
cutor  is  out  of  the  realm,  to 
until  hb  return. 

DURE,r  «.  "1      Fr. 

I)ir'ablc,<u//.  and 

Dua'A8i.i;i«C5a,  n.  «.     I  Lal- 

liVR'nBVXflutv.  I  tVuru, 

Ddba'tiom.  n.t. 

DtiRE'riii,  adj. 

Dujtr.'LESs,  luij.  I 

Dvii'isc,prep.  i.        ■ 

Duk'itv,  n.  s.  J 
Duration  and  durity  oxpr. 
or  pennanence:  duniig  is  ■- 

For  tho  thingu  that  ben  trim  \*n  te| 
a  scbort  tymc,  bat  tbo  thingis  tlui  hf% 
CMft  lastyn^c.  ^'^* 

The  ilureful  oak,  «bo«c  up  »  not  j«  ' 
1a  long  ere  it  coDC«ive  the  kiodlijif  ix 

Bill  whrn  it  onc«  doth  bara,  it  dclk 
Greai  heal,  and  makrs  his  Aajii««lo  imt 

Stones,  though  in  dignitjr  of  lUbov  I 
plantii,  yet  exceed  them  in  firw»i  of  «HI 
rabiliiy  of  being.  I 

No  leu  dmrable  and  mif  biy  ia  i&#  « 
his  children  regenerati*.  than  the  met4  tt 
in  the  tmregeuerale.  to  mov«  and  mlviiB 
accordingly.  MS.  Sole  of  Bfiifmii 

U'ii  t«  brushwood,  judpnn.i  ■    ,  * 

the  grc;<tr«t  flame,  thr  utlier  \  i 

and  bolh  meeting  make  the  br>t  iire. 

Tlie  lone*  o(  hit  body  ve  naiy 
rocka  and  stout*,  and  Iherefon  tataf 


Oar  limes  apon  the  eaith  bam 
dutittMUy, 

Yet  were  that  a|Kinde  aalnnl,  ■■•■I 
follow  and  embrace  the  fait*  and  dbnl 
Ihii  tla|;e-play  wor'd,  than  to  bctfa 
God. 

AncirnU  did  bum  fragmeota  «( 
timit  becjme    marble  again,  at 
imlii,  aa  appeareth  in  tbt  aiaa^l 
Wi 
With  pin*  of 
And  cbaiiu,  they  made  all  (M  i 
AaddmraUef  Mi 

Time,  though  in  'txmi'y, 
lo  motion,  meaaurra  all 
By  present,  paat,  and  fuisra. 
Tbrre   indeed    hv   found   hi*  1 
mnnumenta  engraved  in  maibU,  aai  ^ 
in  men'«  memcmea. 

Such  a  conatilniinn  aa  thia  «u«U  aala 
Lcviathoa  of  a   »burtrr  dmratwmt  tiaa 
creature*,  and  not  In  it  outlaatiht  if  * 

If  ihtrmg  hi*  childhood  k*  Iw  < 
roualy  kept  from  dnnking  cold  li^ai 
forbearance  gruwa  into  a  babit. 

Aristotle,  by  grvaLnes*  of  : 
mean  it  should  be  groat  tn  iu  i 
disraliaii ;  that  it  should  havn  a  i 


A  bad  poM,  il  ha  eannal  1 
goodneM  of  bis  vrrae,  mvf  by  (kc^ 
metal  that  lopporta  iL  idm  O*  i 
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cpnfutetii'e  uiil    ittntiriteti  ol  ihc 
dwy  IBM  in,  •»  more  or  IrM. 

Ill  »BliHilli«  to  r»Mitiil  to  bappinrM. 

ivKl  it  pouiblc  for  the  jo^i  of  liravcn 
rooi  ttA  ia  ftn  iasUnl.  we  tlinuld  fiinl 
ocb  oonccmcd  for  Iho  aiuiiiiiicui  «f 

ItlH/ttt. 

tl  hgr  niUMiy't  rrigo  ought  to  l>o  rc- 
I  aoK  JmniU  duo  btu>.  aod  <hc1i  a> 
ijr  read  a  iboofaBd  ytmn  hmcr. 

Swift. 

lalilc  ni  tprightly  ipoiprn  ucin  in- 

aov  great  cnjoymrnt.       Thrrc  ii  too 

«jm]   in  the  mere  transitinn  from  ooa 

No  room  for  ihoie  dr<<p  impret- 

I*  oiado  alone  by  the  duration  of  an 

SftenM/tm£. 
nay  lomrtiaies  prolong  tlietr  tfuroiMMi, 
tvtt  thna  perpetuity. 

Johmrmu  PUxn  of  Dictionarjf. 
r,  auilan.  do  you  »poak  ai  to  dtiratiim 
ifv  nwas  that  the  ttury  it  tcdioiuly 
Mtridrm. 
or  AcTiox,  according  to  Aristotle, 
a  nalural  day  iti  iraeedy ;  hut  the 
ding  to  (he  same  critic,  fus  no  fixed 
otTur. 

IE,  I       Fr.  dvrttu-,  hardihip,  from 
)  Lat.  duna,   hard.    See   Du- 
iplied    particularly   to    cniutraint; 

lad  Belaa  of  iby  noble  thoogha, 

lof  and  coDtagiotu  priton  i 
kcr  by  mechanic^  dirty  handi. 


t  '*  neither  iron  bar  nor  gate. 
Ilia,  chain,  nnr  bolt,  nor  grate  i 
■I  own  Awmmi  there  abide, 
(•oaa  •cam  ibree  inche*  wide. 

Huiibni. 
at  that  infianl  trembled  round, 
ifth  sighed  at  the  felt  the  wound  ; 
\  «*•  tbi*  saw  mad*  aiata  ; 
biy  than  bt«Tcn'«  love,  brr  hate ! 
Drfdtm. 

OCiatt  forlorn  itraiiger,  languitbing  ia 
ikt  bite  aociuation*  of  a  lying,  ioaoleai, 
a.  Somtk. 

rdlag  the  wamiag  aad  aaample  befbr* 
■ytalf  la  laaliag  daraim. 

C<mgme'i  OU  Barhdar. 
.  plea  uaed,  by  way  of  eiceptiua,  by  him 
tt  into  priaon  at  a  man't  vuil,  or  otht-r- 
I,  beating.  &c..  hardly  used.  traU  any 
aring  hit  reatraiot.     This  the  law  holds 
1  »p|»«««i  to  be  cooaifained.      Cmrrll. 
I  la  IMa^  bfcatb,  our  lives  apoo 
it  bfcath  ;  our  rfMronoe  up«m  days  j 
e<aoiia  ^  our  whole  being  on 
ikh  It  aet  us  '  Syvoa. 

,f David),  a  Irameddivinp  and  critic, 
luand  of  Jeiaey,  in  \7W.  lie  r«- 
ucation  at  I'embroke  College,  Ox- 
be  took  hit  dfyrrtrt  in  arli,  but 
DC  fellow  rif  llirtford  Colirp', 
appoiolod  (iriiicipal  in  1737. 
^dcKTce  of  l>  I)  III  17G1,  and 
fmn  ther  a  prtliendal  aisll  in  the 
anterbury.  lie  died  in  1775  lie 
1.  The  Hebrtrw  Tr«t  of  the  Pa- 
of  Jat'ob  and  Motti,  relating 


tu  tile  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  Tranilation  and 
Notes,  &c.  4lo.  3.  Ciitie.ll  Kemarks  on  the 
booki  of  Jul),  I'salms,  Eccletiasles,  and  Canti- 
cles, 4to. :  which  is  freqoently  referred  to  by 
bishop  Home,  in  lii»  Commentary  on  the  Psalmj. 

1)1 'KKll  (Albeit),  one  nf  the  first  engravers 
mid  painters  (if  his  age,  was  descended  of  an 
lluntfurian  fjinily,  and  bom  at  Nureinlierg,  in 
1471.  He  was  also  a  man  of  letters  and  a  phi- 
losopher ;  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, who  revised  some  of  his  works.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  improvers  of  t'le  art  of  engraving. 
In  many  of  those  pniils  which  he  executed 
on  cupper,  the  en<naving  is  elecrant  to  a  great 
degree.  His  '  hell  scene,'  to  particular,  which 
was  engraved  in  1513,  ii  as  highly  finished  a 
print  as  ever  was  engraved,  and  as  happily  ex- 
ecuted. This  artist  understood  the  principles  of 
design ;  his  composition,  too,  is  often  pleasing  ; 
and  his  drawing  genenlly  good.  But  he  knew 
very  little  of  the  management  of  light ;  and  still 
less  of  grace  :  yet  his  ideas  are  purer  than  could 
well  bo  expected  from  the  awkward  archetypes 
which  his  country  and  education  afforded.  In  a 
word,  he  was  a  roan  of  veiy  extensive  genius; 
and,  as  Vasari  remarks,  would  have  been  an  ex- 
traonlinary  artist,  if  he  had  had  an  Italian  in- 
stead of  a  Gerra.-in  education.  His  prinls  are 
very  numerous.  They  were  much  admired  in 
his  own  life-time,  and  eagerly  bought  up ;  which 
made  his  wife  ur^  him  to  spend  more  time  upun 
engraving  than  he  was  inclined  to  do.  But  he 
was  rich  ;  and  chose  rather  to  practise  his  art  aa 
an  amusement  than  as  a  business.  He  died  in 
1527. 

DL'RESS,  durities,  constraint,  in  Eni^liih 
law,  is  more  particularly  applied  to  whatever  it 
done  by  man  to  save  either  life  or  limb.  If  a 
man  througli  fear  of  death  or  mayhem,  is  pre- 
vailed upon  to  execute  a  deed,  or  do  any  other 
legal  ait.  though  accompanied  with  all  otiier  re- 
quisite solemnities,  it  maybe  afterwanis  avoided. 
And  tlie  s.ime  is  a  sullicient  excuse  for  the  com- 
mission of  roaiiy  misdemeanours.  There  aretwo 
tons  of  duress  :  duress  of  imprisonment,  whet* 
a  man  actually  loses  his  liberty  ;  and  duress  per 
minat  (by  threats),  where  the  hardship  is  only 
thfcAtened  and  impending. 

A  man  who  was  under  duress  of  imprison- 
ment, l>eing  an  illegal  restraint  of  liberty,  until 
he  seals  a  bond  or  the  like,  may  allege  this  du- 
ress, and  avoid  the  exturted  bond.  But  if  a  man 
be  Uwfully  impnsoiied,  and  either  to  procure  his 
discharge,  or  on  any  other  bir  account,  seals  • 
bond  or  deed,  Ihis  is  not  by  duress  of  iiophio»- 
nienl,  and  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  avoid  iL  S 
Inil.  483. 

Duresf  per  minas,  is  either  for  fear  of  lost  o^ 
life,  or  else  for  fear  of  mayhem  or  lost  of  limb. 
And  tins  fear  must  l>e  upon  sufficient  reaMa: 
non  stispicio  cujuilibct  i  am  et  meticulosi  hominit, 
•ed  talis  qui  poasit  cader«  in  virum  conttaniem. 
Dract  I.  3.  c.  5.  A  fear  of  battery  (or  being 
beaten)  though  never  »  well  grounded,  is  no 
durcM  ;  neither  is  the  feui  of  having  one's  house 
burned,  or  one's  goods  taken  away  and  destroyad ; 
becaute  in  these  esses,  should  the  threat  b«  p«r- 
ferOMd,  t  Ban  may  huvc  satisfaction,  by  re- 
covering cquiTalenI  damages;   but  no  suitable 
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atonemeat  can  be  made  for  the  toss  of  life  or 
limb.    2  Intl.  483. 

O'UHI'EY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English  sa- 
tirist aiid  songster,  whose  name  is  well  known, 
but  of  whose  life  few  particulars  are  to  be  col- 
lected. He  was  born  in  Devonshire:  but  when, 
where,  or  of  what  family,  are  uncertain,  lie 
was  bred  to  the  law,  whicli  he  forsook  for  the 
more  agreeable  employroenl  of  writing  plays  and 
songs  ;  and  the  latter  he  had  so  happy  a  talent 
both  of  writing  and  sin);ing,  that  I  e  received 
many  favors  from  persons  uf  quality  on  that 
account.  Tlie  writer  of  the  Guardiin,  No.  67, 
tells  us,  he  remembered  to  have  se^n  Cliarlcs  II. 
leaning  ou  Tom  U'Urfey's  shoulder  more  than 
once,  humming  over  a  song  with  him.  Tliis 
indeed  was  not  extraordinary  in  so  merry  a  mo- 
narch ;  but  even  the  phlegmatic  king  William 
could  relax  his  muscles  on  beanng  him  sing. 
D'Urfcy  grew  poor  as  he  grew  old,  and  prevail- 
ing on  the  managers  of  the  [ilayhoiise  to  act  his 
comedy  of  the  Plotting  Sisters,  for  his  benefit, 
Addison  wrote  the  alxjvc-mentioned  paper  in  the 
Guardian,  with  another,  No.  82,  representing  him 
in  a  good  humored  tight,  to  procure  him  a  full 
house.     He  died  very  old,  in  1723. 

DURHAM,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  is 
situated  between  the  rivers  Tees  and  Derwent, 
and  along  the  German  Uccan.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  nortii  by  Northumberland,  from  wliich  it 
is  separated  by  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Tyne ; 
«n  tlie  east  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  south 
\y  tlie  river  Tees,  which  divides  it  from  Vork- 
ihirc;  and  on  the  west  by  ('umherland  and 
Northumberland.  Its  form  is  Iriaiigukr,  extend- 
ing forly-fivc  miles  in  length,  from  its  most 
western  extremity,  near  the  village  of  Kelhope, 
to  Hartlepool  on  (he  east;  and  thirty-six  in 
breadtli,  from  the  village  of  Stockhurn  in  the 
south,  to  South  Shields  in  the  north.  Though 
only  a  small  part  of  the  county  is  either  of  this 
length  or  breadth,  it  is  nearly  180  tndcs  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  superficial  aiea  includes  about 
610,000  acres,  containing  four  wards,  one  city, 
120  parishes,  ten  market  towns,  and  230  villages. 
It  is  in  tlie  diocese  of  its  own  name,  and  is 
included  in  the  northern  circuit.  Durham  is 
divided  into  wards,  and  the  archdeaconry  com- 
prehends four  deaneries. 

Before  the  Roman  invasion  Durham  was 
inhabited  by  the  Bngantcs,  but,  after  the  con- 
quest of  this  kingdom,  it  became  part  of  tlie 
Koman  province  called  Maxima  Ca'sariensis. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  included  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.  The  etymology  of  the  present 
name  of  this  county  appears  to  be  derived, 
according  to  Bede,  from  dun  a  hill,  and  holm  an 
island.  It  is  usually  called  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, from  the  great  power  which  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  formerly  possessed.  It  is,  however, 
a  palatine  county,  deriving  its  privileges  from  a 
grant  made  by  Kgfrid,  kmg  of  Northumberland, 
in  Uie  year  (38i,  of  all  the  land  betwixt  tlie  rivers 
Wear  and  Tyne,  to  St.  Cuthbert,  llie  a|)ostlc  of  the 
north,  and  to  the  ministers  of  his  church  for  ever. 
Speed  remarks,  that  the  air  is  sharp  and  very 
piercing,  and  would  be  more  so,  were  it  not  that 
the  vapors  from  the  German  Ocean  help  much 
to  dissolve  tlie  ice  and  snow ;  yet  the  air  is 
generally  deemed  healthy.    It  is  milder  and  more 


pleasant  towards  the  sei  than  in  otba  pvL  1 
general  aspect  is  mountainous.  A  nqptfk 
crossing  the  western  aji;<le  hjs  htta  i 
the  English  Appcnines.  Theyarenoi,! 
extremely  elevated.  Of  iheioUs  of  I 
Granger  says :  near  the  river  Tees,  a 
spots  bordering  the  other  riven  tai  I 
this  county,  the  soil  is  loamy  or  *  iKi  i 
further  distance  from  these  tiveis  i 
the  soil  is  of  a  poorer  nature,  cona 
walershaken,  with  here  and  tliert  spc«i  <^  | 
interspersed  :  but  thise  are  of  snuli < 
middle  of  none  of  them  l<eiag  balfai 
clay.  The  hills  between  themioJai 
nary  line  drawn  from  Bamaid  Cutler 
Tees,  to  Alansford  on  the  LHrweot,0 
most  part  covered  with  a  dry  loxii>,tWI 
of  which  varies  in  proportion  to  its  df(A.-| 
tliis  bne  westward,  tlie  summits  M  we!  aj 
sides  of  the  hilU  an  moorish  wastes,  th.l 
in  his  Agricultural  Report,  remarks  lteii| 
of  this  county  vary  in  such  inseosiliiif 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  describt  l' 
their  varieties.  The  principal 
heads  of  classification,  may  be  tikmi 
loam,  and  peat.  The  sontb-etit  pti 
county,  from  the  Tees  mouth  to  a  far  ■ ' 
of  Stockton,  and  from  thence  by  " 
Walviston,  Elwich,  and  as  br  nottk  ■! 
consists  of  a  strong  fertile  clayey  I 
westward  of  this,  as  far  as  S«dgefieM,1 
and  Epplcton,  and  northward  10 « 
the  soil  is  principally  a  )^>oor  stubfaoo  I 
clay.  Of  the  loamy  sods  thtrc  at  < 
varieties,  as  is  the  case  with  lb-;  cisytjl 
mentioned.  The  de""  ■••-ii  x,  tea 
fertile,  loams  arc  in  At 

ofnvcrs.     The  limf 
near  Sunderland  by  Unughtoo-le-$(> 
Coxhoe,  Ferryhill,  and  to  Memo^tn^l 
a  dry  but  not  a  productive  lo 
soils   are   most  prevalent  in  the  ^ 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  moors  llati 
enclosed  being  of  this  description. 

Hartlepool,  situuli><l  on  a  pn 
encompassed  by  the  German  <>ceu.< 
a  capacious  bay  on  the  south  tidf  • 
is   advanlafieously   placed  for  tb«  t< 
vessels,  and  landing:  of  troops  (romlttC^^j 
South   Shields,    also,    semis  oot  «""  ^^ 
and    Stocktuii-u{>on-Tt.cs   is  wcU 
commerce. 

The  chief  rivers  which  coo 
sea  arc  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  li*' 
Tees  rises  in  those  vast  moon  wioj 
Yorkshire   from    Durham,   Ci 
moreland,  and  Northumberland.    IBO 
first  rattier  inclined  to  the  soulty.4M  < 
Darlington  it  turns  abruptly  (o  iW  I 
and  falls  into  the  sea   below  '    " 
county,  which  may  be  called  its  p««>l 
rises  in  the  tame  wild  moon,  Ihii  ( 
the  north  of  the   Tees.      Its  coiU)l| 
parallel  with  it,  bennti..  n  Hi.t  tot 
and  at  Bishop's  A<^  tuii|l 

east;  after  nearly  ^  :  .  \x  tiled 

ham,    it   flows    northward  to 
and  then  inclines  a  little   lowaid*  it' 
reach  its  port  of  Sundertand.    TW'*1 
Skriae  calls  the  miniature  of  iktTA^ 
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ing  that  rirer  in  character,  though  greatly 
brior  in  wirlth  and  rapidity.  The  Tyne, 
'  ipeaking,  belongs  lo  Northuniberland, 
I  it  has  its  source  in  the  Durham  Moors. 
lb  in  these  rirers  are  salmon,  trout,  eels, 
like,  and  spartiugs  in  the  Tees.  The  salt 
)  Dear  Dirllcy,  and  the  spas  at  Butterby 
Mdale,  are  also  descmn^  of  notice.  Near 
kr-gmte,  at  the  south  side  of  the  town  of 
^1,  IS  a  chalybeate  sprini;,  covered  every 
r  the  sea,  and  slightly  impregnated  wilti 

mineral    productions    of    Durham   are 

fO»  and  valuable. — The  coal  districts,  in 

dar,  are  extensive  in  various  parts  of  the 

.     Mr.  Uailey  has  enumerated  ihirty-four 

Bs,  which  he  calb  VVatersalc  Collieries,  and 

ire  which    he  calls    Landsale  Collieries. 

Ihese  lists   it   appears  that   the   quantity 

li    obtained    in    this    county    annually 

0,030   chaldrons   of   thirty-six    bushels; 

men  are  employed.     In  the  year  ltt09 

nre  eig)ity-six  lead- mines  working  in  this 

.    Of  these,  twenty-three  belonged  lo  the 

of  Durham ;  forty-seven,  being  all  the  mines 

Idale,  except  one,  to  the  earl  of  Darlington. 

ft  is  found  io  abundance  in   the  western 

if  llie  coal  district.     The  county,  a'so,  pro- 

tirious  kinds  of  excellent  stone  for  chimney- 

Mnam<-nU,  mill-stones,  ^rind-stones,  &c. ; 

lire-stone  for  ovens,  furnaces,  Sec,  and 

e  for  building:  us  also   gray  slates   for 

{;  Ice.     The  cattle  of  Durham  are  in  much 

t  as  for  fonn,  weight,  produce  of  milk  and 

I    and    quickness   of  fattening,   they   are 

b  any  m  England. 

am  sends  ten  members  to  parliament,  viz. 

die  county,  two  (or  the  city  of  Durham, 

Ir  for  oilier  places.      I'his  county  was  the 

lace  of  Sir  John  de  Ualiol,  founder  of 

C'ollege,  Oxford,  born  at  Barnard  castle, 

t)ie  venctable  Bede,  burn  at  Wearmoutli, 

pioliaMy  at  liconib,  672,  died  735;  Dr. 

uvl  Oarth ;    .loseph   Beed,  a  dtamatic 

itev.  VV.  Komaine,  a  Calvinistic  clergy- 

thc  established  church ;    Dr.    Kichard 

uthur  of  Memoria  Technics,  and  many 

(■Turks  on  tlieology,  &c. 

Ittn  county  are  manufactures  of  all  kinds  o' 

|*(    irun,   foundries    for  casting   iron  and 

f^ia»-boilses,  potteri.^s,  salt,  copperas,  sal- 

niae,  ooal  lar,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen ; 

mM  ribbon,  and  paper-mills.     It  abounds 

»lenicn's  and  gentlemen's  seats. 

K  likewise,  several  natural  and  artifi- 
t  worth  die  notice  of  travellers:  as, 
lis,  near  tlarttcpool,  consisting  of 
rs  of  rockt,  formed  by  llie  force  and  con- 
lactioii  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  have 
ti  several  fine  pointed  archways  and  vast 
Pi  resembling  those  of  a  cathedral.  At 
nail  are  some  of  those  curious  cavities 
'  hcll-kettlcs ;  the  diameti-r  of  the  laivesi  is 
6«,  and  that  of  the  least  «evcnly-five  feel, 
pier  hospital,  ne^ir  Durham,  founded  in 
,  hail  Only  part  of  the  gateway  standing,  a 
f  and  handsome  piece  of  masonry  with 
wl  arcliet.  K«iiia>iu  of  several  mooastic 
higs  occur  Dear  the  church  at  .Monk  Wear- 


mouth  ;  that  of  Jarrow  may  still  be  traced  in  its 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  aa  elevated  ridge  near 
the  church;  and  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  for 
grey  friars  may  be  seen  at  Hartlepool.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  main  street  of  Gateshead  are  the 
ruins  of  St.  Edmund's  monastery,  established, 
according  to  Bede,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century;  and  Finchall  priory,  once 
beautifully  situated  in  a  vale  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear,  covers  with  its  ruins  an  extensive  plot  of 
ground.  The  principal  existing  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are — Sedgeheld  church,  in  the  Saxon 
style ;  Bishop  Wearmouth  church,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Athelstan ;  the  parish 
church  of  Brancepcth,  an  ancient  structure  of  the 
conventual  fonn;  and  the  cathedral  of  Durham, 
begun  in  1093,  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  style. 

Durham  is  also  rich  in  civil  architecture  and 
remains :  amon'jst  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Hilton  castle,  an  ancient  baronial  res'dence  of  a 
family  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wear,  about  three  miles  from  Wearmouth ; 
its  form  is  an  oblong  square,  the  interior  consist- 
ing of  five  stories,  llavensworth  castle,  which 
seems  anciently  to  have  formed  a  quadrangle, 
having  four  square  towers,  connected  by  a  cur- 
tain wall ;  two  of  the  towen  are  built  up,  and 
the  others  are  in  ruins.  Brancepeth  castle,  an 
irregular  stately  pile,  erected  about  Stephen's 
reiini.  Lumley  castle,  about  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  Che<ter-le-Street,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Scar- 
borough ;  it  is  a  quadrangle,  with  an  area  in  the 
centre,  and  at  each  angle  are  projecting  turrets  of 
au  octangular  form.  Bishop  Auckland's  castle, 
standing  on  the  north  angle  of  the  town,  and  cover- 
ing with  its  courts  and  offices  about  five  acres  of 
ground,  llaby  castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Darlington,  enlarged  on  the  basis  of  a  more 
ancient  cutle  which  stood  here  prior  to  the  year 
1370.  Barnard  castle,  situated  on  th«  southern 
acclivity  of  an  eminence,  rising  with  a  steep  as- 
cent from  the  river  Tees.  And  the  castle  of  the 
county  town.    See  Dt;BB am,  the  city. 

Itoman  coins  have  been  dug  up  at  Gateshead, 
on  Fulwclt  Hill,  and  at  South  Shields,  which 
was  cieaily  the  ad  finem  of  Richard  of  Cireo- 
cester's  Itinerary.  Binchester,  the  seat  and 
m.inor  of  the  Wren  Eimily,  is  the  site  of  the 
lUiman  station  Vinovium ;  and  Evchester  is  su|>- 
posed  to  be  the  Vindoiuara  of  Antoninus,  many 
Itoman  iiucnptlons,  and  an  urn  of  uncommon 
fonn,  having  been  found  hen:.  The  latter  was 
nearly  a  yard  high  and  seven  inches  wide,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  small  cup.  Chester-le-Slreet 
has  been  su  phrased  to  be  the  Condcrciim  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  situated  on  the  military  way 
leading  to  Newcastle.  Glanibanta,  near  Lanclies- 
tcr,  is  another,  and  remarkably  distinct  Roman 
station.  It  isof  an  oblong  figure,  174  paces  from 
north  lo  south,  and  ItJO  from  east  to  west,  within 
the  vallum,  which  occupies  a  beautiful  eminence. 
In  some  parts,  the  wall  remains  perfect ;  the  out- 
side is  perpendicular,  twelve  feet  in  height, 
built  of  ashler  work  in  regular  courses,  each 
stone  being  about  nine  incha  lliick,  and  twelve 
long.  1'he  site  of  tlie  I'tetonuu  it  very  distinctly 
to  be  trac«:<l. 

Tlm-e  miles  west  of  the  city  uf  Durham,  and 
to  the  right  nf  the  road,  ii  Brandon,  a  vilU|t 
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situated  in  the  viciciity  of  a  lii^h  tiill.  On  the 
summit  is  a  recnarkabli?  tumulus,  of  an  oblong 
form,  120  paces  iu  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
about  twenty-four  feet  in  perpendicular  heiphe ; 
but  It  does  not  appear  that  this  tumulus  was  ever 
opened.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  thick  planta- 
tion of  fir,  and  seems  a  relic  of  British  antiquity. 
Near  E^vleston  is  an  ancient  structure,  called 
the  Standing  Stones,  also  of  this  class :  it  ori)(i- 
nallyconsislcdofa  cairn  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  trench,  and  encompassed  by  a  circular 
arrangement  of  rough  stones ;  many  of  which 
have  been  removed  and  broken  to  repair  tlie 
roads. 

Durham  is  termed  acounty  palaliDe(i\  palatio) 
because  the  owners  thereof  had,  in  this  county, 
the  authority  to  use  the  royal  prerogative  as  fully 
OS  the  king  had  in  his  palace.  Its  privileges  are 
thought  to  have  been  originally  granted  to  the 
county,  on  account  o'  its  bordering  so  near  upon 
Scotland,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants,  having 
justice  administered  at  home,  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  out  of  their  county  and  leave  it 
o|)en  to  the  enemy.  The  bishopric  of  Durham 
was  dissolved,  and  the  king  to  have  all  the  lands, 
&c.,  by  a  statute  (7  Ed.  VI.)  not  printed.  But 
this  act  was  afterwards  repealed  (1  Mary,  stat. 
3,  c.  3),  and  the  bishopric  newly  erected,  with 
all  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  an- 
nexed to  the  county  palniine.  The  justices  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham  may  levy  fines  of 
lands  in  the  county  ;  and  writs  upon  proclama- 
tion, &c.,  are  to  he  directed  to  the  bishop.  (Staij. 
5  Eliz.  c.  27,  31  Elii.  c.  2).  Writs  to  elect 
members  of  Parliament  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Duclium,  also  go  to  the  bishop  or  his  chancellor, 
to  lie  returned  by  the  sheriff,  &c.  lliere  is  also  a 
distinct  court  of  chancery  in  this  county;  and 
the  bishop  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  adminis- 
traliou  of  justice. 

DiiR»»M,  a  principal  city  of  England,  the 
capital  of  the  foregoing  county,  is  sixieen  miles 
south  from  Newcastle,  and  239  north  from  Lou- 
don. This  city  was  founded  in  995,  nn  the 
monks  'it  Landisfame  removing  to  this  spot,  and 
making  it  the  sacred  depository  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  llie 
liver  Wear.  Its  situation,  and  the  venerable 
appearance  of  its  public  buildings,  strike  the  eye 
very  agreeably  at  the  southern  entrance  of  Uie 
city.  Altogether  it  is  about  a  mile  square,  and 
is  well  paved,  watched,  and  lighted.  The  mu- 
nicipal government  is  vested  in  a  uiayor,  re- 
corder, twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four  common- 
council-mcn,  who  are  chosen  from  twelve  char- 
tered trading  companies,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen :  the  cornoiatioii  and  free- 
men amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  lOtiO 
electors,  who  reiiirn  two  members  to  parliament. 

°lhe  cathedral  and  castle  occupy  the  crown  of 
ail  eminence,  eighty  feet  perpendicular  from  the 
river,  and  enclosed  by  tlie  remains  of  the  old 
city  walls.  At  the  bottom  llows  the  Wear. 
The  slope  of  Uie  hill  i»  decorated  with  hanging 
garilens  and  rich  meadows,  and  the  opposite 
banks  lire  clothed  wuh  wooil  and  fruit  trees. 
'Ilie  cathedral  is  itself  411  feel  long,  the  length 
of  tile  nave  200  feet,  and  the  width  »e\eniy-four; 
tl#   great   ciosS-ai;le   h>ii   .in  <uile  tcnaids  the 


east,  at  tiotli  end»,  1 70  I'-i    ' 
seven  wide  ;  the  trtiddle  i'i«'  r  "  :m  | 
It  is  divide<l   into    five  aislr^  ly  Hif) 
pillars.     The  pillars  an:  vast  cyi 
three  feet  in  circ'imferen<v   mi.  aim^ij 
of  the  interior,  are  adorn  nf^f 

biting  fine  specimens  of  t 
Near  the  west  end  is  the  fuut,  ut  rlcoM  i 
basin,  ornamented   with  orred  nd-oak. 
oak-skreen  at  the  entrance  of  Uc  dkeii;aJ 
as  the  bishop's  throne,   and  Ifat  Mrih  ll| 
bishop,  dean,  and   i  ,  u«  I 

magnificent  style,     i  i 

south   side  of  the  tiirone.       ine 
lated  screen,  on  the  eastern  fide  of  I 
the  gift  of  John  lord  Neville.    B(hidlA»| 
altar  stood  the  shrine  of  Sl  CntbbRti 
richest  in  England.     Ttie  north  ulfrft 
tbedral  is  now  used  as  a  regiHer-oAs  tti 
In  1782  several  parts  of  this  «tn 
found  in  a  ruinous  condilioa,  tSey  i 
with   considerable   tusle.      'IV  GtUm,  ( 
Alary's  chapel,  at  the  west  end  of  All 
is  said  to  have  been  built  as  a  plan  «( i 
for  those  females  who  were  not  aOovill 
the  cathedral.    The  old  Fraier  H«H||j 
verted  into  an  elegant  library.    Thtt 
an  oblong  square,  containing  tlie  i 
prebendal  houses.     The  kitchen  hati 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  it  is  a  I 
tain.     On  the  north  side  of  ih*  i 
the  grammar-school,  and  the  masier'f| 

Durham   has  six  other  churcbeM 
Oswald's,  an  anciecl  structure,  «iA  (1 
vaulted    roof  of  wood,  and  sorat  I 
glass  :  St.  Nicholas,  an  ancient  but  [ 
at  which  the  corporation  attend  t" 
St.  Mary-le-bow,  built  of  liewo 
here  the  bishop  and  archdeacDs't  • 
held  :  and  St.  Margaret's,  Sl.  GiWi,  I 
St  Mary's.     In  the  city  are  two  llo 
chapels,  a  quaken',  presbyterian,  r 
other  meeting-houses. 

On  the  {'alace-t^re«n  stands  lit  l 
erected  by  William  the  Conquerot,  I 
which  has  lieen  repaired,  and  miil'ltll 
of  the   bishop   occasiun.%lly.    TVi 
stands  upon  an  artificial  mount,  aadill^ 
regular  octagonal  form,  si\tj-t)if«  **« 
meter.    It  formerly  contained  foul  uw  "f 
ments,  but  nothing  now  remains  of  ii'*^ 
vaults,  and  part  of  the  keep.    RW" 
are  three  delightful  terraces. 

Tlie  market-place  is  large  an)  i 
the  centre  is  an  exrr"  -■  ' — ^tam," 
the  inhabitants  are  «  -i  »*'    *' 

cious  piazza  has  bct..   ,   «btit ' 

for  com,  provisions,  ttc,  u  I»«l4.  "•    1 
the  Guildhall,  where  the  public 
convened.    AJnoog   the    r«ee»t 
are   a    new   gaol,  hotHe  of  coRKVA* 
courts,  and  governor's  liou«e.    Tbc**' 
stone  bridges  in  this  city.     TVa  Sew  4 
finished  in  1777,  at  the  cxpentt  of  ikli 
chapter.     Framwcllgate  hridf;* 
elliptic   arches,  an.;  ih» 

bridyie  is  »t  the  ><  not*  ttl 

Between    the    New    lji»ii:r    and   SL 
cbuicli  are  the  public  walXj 
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■ffbid  an  aemable  relrc-al  in  fine  weatlier 
teniiTe  cloth  and  caipcl  manufactory  has 
C>tablishe<l,  from  funds  bcquealhwl  by  a 
Blith,  which  sflbrds  employment  to  a  vrezi 
tt  of  men  and  boys.  A  county  infirmary 
i  well  supported.  In  the  town  are  many 
;  charities,  a  subscription  library,  and  se- 
Other  literary  and  useful  institutions.  A 
Stile  theatre  was  erected  in  1791,  and 
I  racei  are  held  in  July. 
Hmm  market  on  Saturday  is  well  supplied 
|ora  and  all  kinds  of  provisions.  Sea  tish 
lOUKht  from  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland. 
IK  netd  on  tlic  3) si  of  March,  for  cattle; 
Tneiday,  for  sheep  and  swine;  and  on  ilie 
f  September,  for  horses;  they  each  con- 
tirtx  days. 

Wt  half  a  mile  eastward  are  the  remains  of 
Bcation  called  Old  Durham  and  Maiden 
{  and  two  miles  and  a  half  east  stands 
prn  House,  an  bospilnl  founded  by  bishop 
t,  for  a  master  and  sixty-five  leper*;  in 
arv  now  mainlaine<l  fifteen  in-brelhrcn, 
krini;  a  separate  room,  good  diet,  a  suit  of 
I  aoDually,  and  40i.  in  money :  there  are 
•een  outbrclliren.  In  a  deep  vale,  near 
lcr,are  the  ruins  of  Finchall  Abbey,  founded 
M  for  Benedictines.  On  the  west  of  the 
(an  old  cross,  erected  by  Kalph,  lord  Ne- 
ts nricmory  of  a  batUc  between  the  Knglish 
(Dti,  wherein  the  latter  were  defe-iled  with 
■  of  I5,(XK>  men, and  their  king  David  II. 
prisoner. 

tMaM,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  ioNcw- 
«ounty,  settled  from  Guildford,  in  1C98, 
Borponltsl  in  1708.  It  is  about  tweniy- 
ilcs  sotith-wcal  of  Hartford,  and  eighteen 
Mat  of  New-Haven.  It  was  called  Ca- 
fe^pie,  by  the  Indiana ;  which  name  a  imull 
hu  chiefly  rises  hcr>  iiill  bears. 
llH*M,  a  township  of  the  I'niled  Stales,  in 
priand  county,  uistiict  of  Maine,  on  the 
%r«t  bank  of  the  Androscoggin,  which  se- 
k  it  frtim  nowdoin  on  the  north-eait.  It 
tfi  mites  north-east  of  Duston. 
ImtM,  ■  post  town  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
M  county,  seated  on  Oyster  river,  near 
'it  joins  the  I'iscataqua  ;  twelve  miles  V>e<t 
nmouth.  It  was  incor)>oniled  in  1633. 
Ifomerly  a  part  of  Dover,  which  adjoins 
Whe  north,  and  was  cillinl  Oyster  Itiver. 
^ntv,  a  couiiiy  of  l-j«st  Australia,  bounded 
I  cut  by  VV ilium's  Uiver  and  the  church 
I  on  ll>«  north  by  Manning  River  and 
K  Koyal,  on  the   west   and   south   by  tho 

Suoter. 
tlO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandna 
tend  polyidclphia  clan  of  plants  :  lai..  a 
liyllous  iKTianth  :  roi.  petals  Ave  g^xiwing 
•taroina  conjoined  in  hve  Ixxliiri ; 
liah  ;  style  bnstly,  the  length  of  the 
rauiT  a  roundish  apple  every  where 
iwd :  «rr.n  containing  mucous  ordla. 
),  —  ...1..  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
I  well  built  tuwn  of  Germany, 

•h  ^  ,' d  of  the  marjiraviatcof  Baden- 

(id,  now  of  tltr  circle  of  die  I'fint  ant]  Km, 
id  duchy  of  Ba<leti.  It  is  situatrd  on 
M  llic  (pot  of  a  long  and  loAy  range 


of  mountains  called  the  Tburmberg.  It  wnj 
burnt  down  in  lt>B9,  and,  though  rebuilt  at  the 
peace,  never  regained  itj  prosperity.  It  contains 
40(X)  inhabitants,  for  the  roost  part  Lutherans. 
Here  i!>the  ducal  castle  of  CarUburg,  an  elegant 
church,  and  an  academy ;  but  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  been  removed  to  Carlsruhe.  Il  it  r^ 
markable  for  its  manufactory  of  porcelain.  A 
considerable  trade  u  also  carried  on  in  corn, 
madder,  and  tobacco.  Durlach  is  five  miles  east 
of  Carlsruhe,  fifteen  north-east  of  liasladt,  and 
thirty-two  N.N.W.  of  Slutgard. 

DL'llDBRIV'.V.,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Cntyeuchlani,  in  Britain,  now  in  ruins ; 
which  lies  on  the  Nen,  between  Castor  and  Dom- 
fbrd,  in  Northamplonsfiire,  on  tlie  borders  of 
Huttincdonshire. 

DuBoiiRivx,  or  Di;rocobriv£,  a  town  of  the 
Trinobantes,  in  Britain;  whose  ruins  are  situated 
l>etween  Klanulead  and  Kedbum,  in  Hertford- 
shire.   See  Catti. 

DURUBKIVIS,  an  ancient  town  of  Britain, 
twenty-five  miles  we*  of  Durovemuro,  or  Can- 
terbury ;  now  called  Rochester,  which,  in  the 
charter  of  the  foundation  of  die  church,  is  styled 
Durobrevis. 

DUimC  (Marshal),  duke  of  Friuli,  was  bom 
at  I'unt-a-Mousson  in  1772,  and  studied  in  the 
military  school  of  tliat  place.  His  father,  who 
was  a  notary,  intended  him  for  that  employment; 
but  in  179°2  he  became  a  lieutenant  oi  artillery, 
and  soon  ufler  emigrated  into  Germany.  Re- 
turning home,  we  find  him  aid-de-camp  to  general 
Lespinasse,  and  engaged  in  that  capacity,  in  his 
first  revolutionary  campaigns.  In  1796  he  was  ap- 
pointed aid-de-c:imn  to  Buonaparte,  in  Italy,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Isonio. 
He  was  aUo  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt;  and 
being  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball,  at  the  siege  of 
Acre,  returned  with  Buonaparte  to  France. 
Duroc  aller  this  had  several  important  missions 
to  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markably successful.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Napoleon,  ind  an  ad  roil  diplomatist ;  but 
be  never  acquired  much  military  renown.  He 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  vVartschen,  May 
22d,  1813.— Bi<i^.   I'niv. 

Dl'liOA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  onler  and  hexaudria  class  of  plants:  cal. 
cylindrical  and  loi>ed  above ;  the  border  six- 
pjrted  ;  there  are  no  filaments;  fruit  a  hispid 
apple.     Siieciei  one  only,  a  Surinam  tree. 

DntOTRUiES,  an  ancient  British  nation, 
scaitered  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is 
now  calle<l  Dorsetshire,  Their  name  is  denved 
Irum  the  two  British  woids  dur,  water,  and  lri);o, 
to  dwell ;  and  tliey  got  il  from  the  situation  of 
ihcir  country,  which  lies  along  the  sea  coast.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  Durotrigei  formed  an 
independent  state  under  a  prince  of  their  own, 
or  were  unilnl  with  their  nright>Qurs  the  l>an- 
inonji ;  at  they  were  reduced  by  Vcnjiasian  under 
tlie  dominion  <.<r  the  Romans,  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  ihe  tame  rase,  mid  never  revolted. 
Dorchester,  its  present  capital,  seems  to  have 
iH-en  a  Koinun  riiy  of  some  considcrutiun,  though 
our  aiitiuiiarics  are  not  ai^recd  about  its  Roman 
name.     It  is  mntt  probable,  that  il  was  llie  Dur- 
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nnvaria,  in  Uic  twelTili  Iter  of  Antoninus.  Many 
Roman  cuins  have  been  found  at  Dorchester; 
the  nnliiary  way  called  Jenning  Street  passed 
through  it ;  and  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
stone  wall  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  of 
the  amphitheatre  with  which  it  was  adorned,  are 
still  visible.  The  country  of  the  Durotriges  was 
included  in  the  Roman  province  called  Flavia 
Ctcsariensis,  and  governed  by  the  president  of 
thn  province,  as  long  as  the  Romans  kept  any 
footing  in  tlie:>e  parts. 

DURY  (John),  usually  called  Durxus,  a 
learned  and  sanguine  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who,  conceiving  the  project  of  a  union 
of  the  reformed  churches,  obtained  leave  to  travel 
from  place  to  place  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
event.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and*  ob- 
tained the  countenance  of  archbishop  Laud,  and 
the  prelates  Bedell  and  UM ;  but,  although  he 
met  with  encouragement  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  lie  failed  in 
his  plans.  And  after  this  he  undertook  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  to  reunite 
every  order  of  Christians.  He  died  in  167.5. 
DUSK,  udj  ,  n.  t.,  v.a.  &  «.  n.-\  Sued.-Goth. 
Dt'SK'iLv,oi/ii.  f  (ii/iler  ;  Goth. 

Disk'isii,  adj.  \ iJaucks  ;    Dut. 

Drsk'isn ly,  ado.  i  ilugiter ;  Teul. 

Dusr'y,*/;'.  J  dut;  Gr.   taa- 

Ku>c,  from  laavf,  thick,  and  atta,  shadow.  Dark ; 
gloomy  in  color  or  general  appearance  ;  tendency 
to  darkness;  to  make  or  grow  dark. 
Dutked  hii  eyoa  too,  and  faillcd  his  breath. 

Chaueer. 
From  hii  infcrn&I  furnaco  forth  be  throw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimnicil  all  the  heaven's  light, 
Eurolled  in  diukUh  smoke,  and  brimilone  blae. 

Speiuer. 
Here  lies  the  fiiaAy  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort. 

Sialuptan. 
It  i>  not  green,  but  of  a  dmkg  brown  colour. 

Bnrtm. 
The  lawduit  burned  fair,  till  part  of  the  candle 
consumed  :  the  diut  gathering  about  the  snaat,  made 
the  roast  to  bum  duMkkly.  id.  Salvnd  HUlory. 

Sight  is  not  contented  with  sudden  departments 
from  one  estrcme  to  another ;  therefore  rather  a 
dmkUk  tincture  than  an  absolute  black. 

Wi>Hun*t  Arcttitectun, 
Only,  may  the  Good  Spirit  of  tlie  Almighty  ipecdtly 
dispell  all   ihose   f/iu/^  prejudices  from   the   mind»  of 
men,  which  may  hinder  them  from  discerning  vj  clear 
a  light.  np.  Hall.   Utler  from  lite  Tomr. 

The  hilln,  to  their  supply. 
Vapour  and  exhalation,  duik  and  moi»I, 
Sent  up  amain.  MUion't  Paradue  Lotl. 

Snme  spriuklcd  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
Whoie  dmA  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 

Drydrn 
Tliere  fierce  windi  o'er  dmkg  valleys  blow, 
Wh*»«e  every  puff  bear:  empty  shades  away.       id. 
I  will  wail  on  you  in  the  duak  of  the  evening  with 
my  thaw  u|>nn  my  back.  Sptclak/r. 

ThtMu^b  the  plains  of  one  contional  day, 
Six  fthiniiig  months  pursue  their  even  way ; 
And  i'lx  Aurceedilig  urge  their  dutky  flight. 
Obscured  with  vapoiut  and  oVrwbclmed  in  night. 

Prior. 
The  itufacc  u  of  a  Jiak^  yellow  colour. 

iroadward. 


While  be  contianes  in  lile,  this  i 
rour,  this  melancholy  prospect  at  tad  p 
frequently  occur  to  his  faAcy. 

Umbriel,  a  duakg.  meUackoly  Tdta^l 

As  ever  sullied  the  fair  Can  gf  U^ 

Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  | 

Repairs  to  search  the  gloomy  cats  4I I 

By  mixing  such  powders,  wr  an  Mb! 
strong  and  full  white,  such  a*  is  ikMlf  | 
some  dusiky  obacnre  one,  avch  as  nigkl  iBb  I 
mixture  of  light  and    darkncas,  < 
black ;  that  is,  a  grey,  or  das,  or  1 

Less  bold,  Leander  at  the  da 
Eyed,  as  he  swam,  the  fmt  lor< 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  tbt 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  watery 
Hark  '.  through  the  silence  of  the  «eU,.i 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on 
Lo  I  d)uky  masses  steal  in  dabioas 

Along  the  leaguercd  wail  aad  briadtag 
Of  the  amed  river,  while  with        _ 

The  stars  peep  through  the  vapouis  4db 
Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths. 

DUSSARA,  a  fortified  town  of  1 
the  province  of  Gujerat     It  is 
twelve  villages,  and  is  the  uropoiy  i 
hommedan  zemindar,  of  Aranian  1' 
of  his   ancestors  who  was  put  U>  1 
A.D.  1209,  by  the  rajah  of  nul»i»l,| 
committed   gowhattia  (cow-kiUinf), 
great  veneration  as  a  saint,  by  the  ad^iaf^ 
hommedan    inhabitants.      His   totnb  n  < 
banks  of  a   large  Unk    in  the 
which  a  well  cultivated.     A  force  of  sWtf  I 
excellent  cavalry  is  maintained  here. 

DUSSAULX  (John),  a  French  wnut.k 
Charlres  in  1728.  lie  was  a 
early  life,  but  quitted  the  array  fcr  I 
suits.  At  the  beginning  of  tti«  n 
became  a  member  of  theconveniios;  til /I 
council  of  ancients.  He  died  ui  17?> 
works  are,  1.  A  Translatiun  of  J««aK*' 
2.  De  la  Passion  de  Jeu,  8vo.     3.  Sa  k  i^ 

rression   des    Jeux   de    Hazanl.     4  E»  * 
Abb^  Blanches.     5.  Memoire  soilaS*^ 
Latins.     6.  Voyage  4  Barrege,  et  dns  hMi 
Pyrenndes,   8vo.     7.   Mes  nppartiiB^^, 
Rousseau,  8vo. 

DISSKLDORK,  or  Du«UJ>oi»,  i«fj 
Westphalia,  now  belonging   to 
duchy  of  lierg,  situated   on   the 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhmc. 
and    well   built,  the  elector  pafaiiM  1 
tlic  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  ttiematH 
from  taxes  for  thirty  yean  whomi  mM^ 


a  house  within  its  walls.  It  sru  UkoVf  ^ 
French  in  September  1795,  wt 
was  greatly  damaged  ;  but  it  Wu 
paired,  and  contains  a  c«lefa(aled  pDajrfl 
ings,  which  after  being  mmwt,  Hrf  IbI 
time  kept  at  Munich,  was  brtn>(tll  tad  I 
is  said  to  compri-se  the  chef  d*c*<iviM  d  I 
Vandyk,  Vanaerwerf,  aod  the  FkaiA  t 
Here  ar6  also  several  ele^^t  ckaRimH* 
cellent  market-place,  extenim  bMi^k  ^ 
pleasant  public  walks.  DuMUarf  k*  * 
academy  removed  hither  from  Daiib«(  w  ^ 
and  a  school  for  painliog ;  it  ha*  <to  1  •ii'* 
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ihysicat  cabinet,  and  a  mecliano^- 

lliment.    Com,  and  the  local   inuriu- 

clolli,   iMper-hanKiiigs,   glass,   and 

its  chief  articles  of  trade.     Popula- 

lO.OiH).  The  fbnifications  were 
after  tlie  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801. 
in  1806,  the  residence  of  the  grand 
f,  and  t)ie  teat  of  Ins  goremmeni ;  but, 
ITM  ntade  over  with  the  rest  of  that 
iiwil.  and  is  now  the  capital  of  a 
3M,000  inhabitants.  Twenty  miles 
Coloi^oe,  lliirty  north-east  of  Aix-la- 
nd  siaty-two  south-west  of  Munster. 
1. 1.  &  V.  a.  t  (^loth.  and  Sax.  diul ; 
N,  n.  I.  >  Dan.  Jytt ;  Belg.  di)uit ; 
ijj.  y  Krte,  duuft.     Eartli,  or 

l«r;  hence  a  mean,  low  stale;  the 
cuter,  and  to  free  from,  dust. 
■He  tbet  rriedcD '  and  kest«n  awci  her 
Arwen  diut  iuto  the  eir.  the  tribune 
■  him  to  be  led  iuio  the  ciisuls  and  to 
i  aomnp*.  H'ielif.   DedU.  22. 

I  M^  the  poor  oot  of  the  ditst,  to  set  them 

I  Sam.  ii.  8. 
■r  ytaterdaya  htre  li(hl«d  ^>ola 
pp  lo  imtji  death. 

'|Krr,  Iramini:.  phyMc^t  must 

thia.  and  come  to  dMMt. 

td.  CgmUime. 
Nh  the  fruitfulncaa  of  tree*,  uuomuch  ai 
ar  iipnii    lh''m  ;   ibat   powdrring,   «beD    a 
Kh,  makrtlt  a  aoiUog    to    the    txrp,  being 
atrr  niirly  laid  on. 

liftront  jVftfura/  HiMary, 
»ait  will  railirr  lir  in  the  dutl,  Iban  ri*e 
M.  /i;i.  U<M.  Camlf^lmu. 

Thou 

rund  wa%i  takrn,  know  thy  birih  ; 
an.  and  aliali  to  Uuit  rciura.  MftUtm. 
lalm  the  trath,  aay  wbw  ia  uaa ! 
y  from  ihe  diut  begmn  ; 
len  a  few  abort  year*  are  o'er, 
tabliui  fabric  if  do  more. 

CatUm,    Vuivm  m  Ttnt* 
nd  the  du<ry  6rld»  1  Iraa  admire, 
D  atrangrt^'  in  tome  new  deaire.  Dryden, 
'ton  I  am  do  mon^  troubled  and  diaturbed 
t  i^iur  that  ia  raiaed   afainat  it,  than   I 
aee  from  the  top  of  a  hi|(h  ateeple,  wberu 
air  and  tniuhiae,  a  rnmpaoy  uf  great 
bnya  (for  it  ia  all  one)  iliruw  up  Ihe  daH 
which  reached  oot  me,  but  fell  di>wn  id 
'ee.  Loctu. 

reuh ,  aiippre*  thy  knowiDg  pride, 
ly  learned  luu : 

thy  thoufhu  while  thou  tbyaelf  art  dmi. 
Pritr. 
»mm>'t  can  oteada  thy  dolhra  and  ryea, 
ough  th«  atrvct  a  cloud  of  aahrt  Oira. 

Even  Dmdfrry  himaelf, 
(  ih*  car  be  tweau,  or  Aurjr  hem 
palace  none,  looks  gay. 

Thommm't  Stuuhtr. 
etched  in  dml  her  gasping  panthrn  lie, 
I  ia  loaay  folds  her  tcrrieota  die. 


dicT ! — yoa'ra  a  walkiag  Mock,  It  only  la 
ifMBy's  rrgimentali  on !  SktrHim. 

So  revolve*  the  tc«ae ; 
i>rdaiaa,  wbo  rolls  Um  Ikiap  ot  prid* 
~  I  to  Am  /  Jjiwi. 


UUTCIIESS,  Fr.  ducheae;  Ital.  diicetia; 
from  the  low  I>atin  formation  (ducii$a)  of  dut, 
i/ur<|,  a  general.    The  Wdy  of  a  duke. 

For  certcs,  lord,  tfaer  n*  U  Don  of  na  alle 
That  ftbe  n'  bath  ben  a  rfycAcaie  or  a  queeae ; 
Now  b«  we  caitivea,  as  it  is  wel  sene. 

Ounetr.  Ciml.  ThIm. 

Tbe  doke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  hi>  dutchtu,  will 
be  kcrr.  Shalitftan.  King  Lmr. 

The  dake  was  lo  command  the  amy,  and  the  dtU- 
chem,  by  tbe  favor  she  posacsaed,  lo  b«  near  her  ma- 
jesty. Sm/t. 

The  gen'roa<  god  who  wit  and  f;old  reSnes, 
And  ripens  spirits  as  be  ripcn«  Ditncs, 
Kept  dmaa  for  duichgues,  the  world  shall  know  it. 
To  you  gave  sense,  good  homnnr,  and  a  poet.    Pojit, 

DuTCHias  County,  a  county  of  New  York, 
on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  River.  It  has  the 
slate  of  Connecticut  on  the  east,  West  Chester 
on  the  soutli,  and  Colombia  county  on  the  north. 
It  is  about  forty-eight  miles  long  and  twenty- 
three  broad,  and  contains  fifteen  town-ships,  of 
which  I'ouglikeepsie  and  Fish-Kill  ore  the  chief. 
Dutchess  county  sends  seven  representatives  lo 
tlie  assembly  of  the  stale.  In  1794  a  remarkable 
civei^  was  discovered  in  the  county,  at  a  place 
culled  by  tbe  Indians  Sepascot,  at  Rhyiilieck. 
The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  and  the  eastern 
hilly,  with  occasional  lofty  summits,  while  the 
remainder  presents  a  surface  much  broken.  Its 
ai;rirulture  is  in  the  most  improved  stale,  and  in 
manufactures  it  has  also  made  considerable  pio- 
K'uss.  iron  ore  abounds,  and  some  orvs  of 
copper,  tine,  tin,  lead,  and  silver,  have  been  found. 

DUrCllV,n.  I.  Ft.  duchi.  The  territory  of 
a  iluke. 

Different  elates  border  on  it :  the  kingdom  of 
France,  the  dulchj/  of  Savoy,  and  tbe  canton  nf 
Bern.  Adduo*  <m  Italy. 

France  might  have  swallowed  Dp  bis  whole  dMehy. 

Siti/I. 

DUTENS  (Louis),  was  bom  in  France  in 
1729,  and  obtained  orders  in  the  church  of 
England ;  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
embassy  at  Turin,  where  he  also  held  for  some 
time  tbe  iitualion  of  charge  dcs  affaires.  In 
1T60  he  published  at  Paris  his  Recherches  sur 
rUrigine  dea  Uecouvcrtes,  of  which  a  translation 
soon  appeared  in  Ixjndon.  Tlie  same  year  be 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Elsdon  in  Nor- 
thumberland. In  1768  be  travelltxl  witli  lord 
Algernon  I'ercy ;  and  while  abroad  published 
an  edition  of  I.eibnitz,  in  6  vols-  4b>.  He  died 
inl812.  lie  published  besides  the  above  :  1.  £x- 
plicalioiu  des  quclques  .MedaiUcs  des  Civcques 
el  I'henicieiines,  4lo.  2.  Journal  d'un  Voyage 
aux  Vitles  I'rincipalesde  I'Europe.  3.  Ilistoire 
de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  poor  etablisseroent  d'unc 
Kegeoce  en  Angleterre,  8to.  4.  Recherches  sur 
le  teres  recall  de  riiaage  des  \'oCite*  chei  les 
Ancieus.  5.  Memoires  d'un  V'oyageur,  5  vols. : 
tins  he  likewise  publishol  in  F.nglith.  lie  also 
wrote  the  French  text  uf  tJie  second  volume  of 
tlie  Marlburuugh  (iem*. 

DUTTAK,  a  district  of  the  Seik  temturKs, 
llindatlan,  in  tlie  province  of  Lahore,  situated 
between  the  thiity-finu  and  ihirty-second  dcKraa 
of  oorlii  latitude.  T)ir  chn-f  towns  are  B^;«n^ 
nh,  Uuntpoor,  and  Malpooiah. 
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IJi'TY,  in  the  military  art,  it  the  exercise  of 
tliose  functions  that  belong  to  a  snldier ;  willi 
tliii  distinction,  that  mounting  gu4ttl  ami.  the 
like,  where  tlier*  is  no  enemy  directly  to  be  en- 
gaged, is  called  duly ;  but  marchmg  to  me»!t 
and  fight  an  enemy  is  called  going  on  service. 

UuiT,  in  polity  and  commerce,  signifies  the 
impost  laid  on  merchandises,  at  importation  or 
exportation,  commonly  called  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms; also  the  taxes  of  excise,  slamp-duties,  8tc. 
Peculiar  duties  once  laid  upon  aliens  ar«  now 
repealed.     See  CrsTOUS. 

DUVAL  (Valentine  Jamcrai),  a  person  of 
uncommon  natural  talents  and  singular  fortune, 
born  in  the  province  of  Charopaene,  in  1095. 
After  serving  a  farmer  and  sliepherd  several 
years,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
came keejier  of  the  cattle  belonging  lo  hermils  of 
St.  Anne,  near  Lunevilte.  Here  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  purchasing  books,  with  wlat 
money  he  received,  and  attending  lo  tlie  instruc- 
tions of  these  brothers,  under  whom  he  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  In  this  situation, 
be  was  accidentally  discovered  by  two  noblemen, 
while  he  was  studying  geography,  under  a  tree, 
and  they  were  so  pli  ased  with  his  conversation, 
that  they  introduced  liim  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  placed  liiin  in  the  college  of  Pont  a' 
Mousson.  I1ie  duke  afterwards  appointed  him 
his  libnrian,  and  gave  him  tlie  professorship  ot 
history  in  the  academy  of  Luneville.  lie  now 
gratefully  remembered  his  original  benefactors  by 
rebuilding  the  hennituge  of  St.  Anne,  and  adding 
a  chapel  and  some  ground  to  it.  in  1738  he  fol- 
lowed the  grand  duke  Francis  to  Florence,  and 
ou  the  marriage  of  that  prince,  with  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Xientia,  where  the  emperor  took  a  great  delight 
in  his  conversation,  and  made  him  keeper  of  his 
cabinet  of  medals.     He  died  in  1775. 

DUUMVIRATE,  the  office  or  dignity  of  the 
duumviri.  See  the  next  article.  iTie  duumvi- 
rate lasted  till  A.  U.  C.  38B,  when  it  was  changed 
into  a  decemvirate.     See  Dccemvibi. 

DUUMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  general 
ajipellation  given  lo  maglstrales,  commissioners, 
and  officers,  where  two  were  joined  logetlier  in 
the  same  functions:  such  as,  1.  Duumviri 
<»pilales,  the  judges  in  criminal  causes.  From 
their  sentence  it  was  lawfiil  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  alone  had  the  powei  of  condemning  a  citizen 
lo  death.  These  were  taken  from  tlie  body  of 
the  decnriones  :  tliey  had  great  power  and  au- 
thority, were  members  of  the  puhlic  council,  and 
had  two  lictors  lo  walk  before  them.  2.  Duum- 
viri municipales,  two  magistrates  in  tome  cities 
of  the  empire,  answering  to  what  the  consuls 
were  at  Home.  They  were  chosen  out  of  the 
l>ody  of  the  decuriones;  their  office  lasted  com- 
monly five  years,  upon  which  account  they  were 
frequently  termed  quinquetmales  magislratus. 
Tlieir  jurisdiction  was  of  great  extent ;  they  had 
officers  who  walked  before  them,  carrying  a  small 
switch  in  their  hands;  and  some  of  them  assumed 
the  privilege  of  having  lictors,  carrying  axes  and 
the  fasces,  or  bundles  of  rods,  Iwfore  them. 
J.  Duumviri  navales,  two  commissaries  of  the 
fleet,  firsl  created  at  the  request  of  M.  Decius, 
tribune  of  the   |>cople,  in  the  time  of  the   war 
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will)  the   Samnites.     Their  did;  mum-^ 
giving  onler  for  the  fitlintr  col  of  Ai 
commissions  to  marine  ofSeeis,  fcc   Cl 
viri  sacrorum,  two  raagistraMs  iiiMill  ki)  1 
quin  II.  for  performing  tli«  )*cnkti,ait 
ing  the  Sibyls'  books.     They  «e*t  tW 
among  the  patricians,  and  Iwld  tknr  < 
life ;  they  were   exempted  from 
wars,  and  from  the  offices  imfioMJ  <•! 
citizens;   and  withotit   (hem  tb«  i 
Sibyls  could  not  be  coomilted. 

DUXBOROUGH,  a  town  of  : 
in  Plymouth  county,  with   a  hai^oot  i 
vessels,  and  a  light-house  at  the  Mvtii  i 
of  the  beach.      It  is  situated  Kwlti  ij  I 
Plymouth,  three  miles  across  I'lytaaubr 

DUYlVFlAND,Dinvii*iP,ofr  ' 
an  island  of  the  late   Batavion  rtp 
department  of  the  Meuse,  and  cwlr 
of  Zealand,   lying  south-east  of  f 
which  it  IS  separated  by  ■  nunm  < 
is  nine  miles  long  from  west  lo 
broad. 

DWARACA  (the  gale),  a  to%ni  taii 
temple  in   the  province  of  'Juio', 
silualed  at  the  south-west  i-v 
sula.     It  has  twenty-one  'i- 
longing  to    Dwaraca,   conLimmj;   ;.vig  1 
and  a  population  of  about  10,2-40  wdi  I 
to  it.     This  place  is,  at  present, 
Mooloo  Manick,  who  is  more  powcrfol] 
other  of  the  Oacka  chieftains.    TIk  I 
of  the  place  attracts  a  rich  and  noB 
laiinn,  and  presents  a  safe  usylum 
I)y  an  agreement  of  the  1 4th  of  F 
Mooloo  Manick  Sumyanee,  of  F 
with  the  Bntish  government  not  top«fl 
gate,  or  connive  al  any  act  of  pincy  i 
by  any  person  under  his  authority ;  i 
abstain  from  plundering  vessels  in  T 
their  part,  the  British  engaged  lo  i  ' 
pie  at  Dwaraca  every  suitable  pn 
encouragement;  a  free  and  open 
be   permitted   to   vessels    paying  lh«  i 
duties. 

'The  original  and  most  sacred  ^Rltti'j 
quarter  of  India,'  says  Mr.  HamOion, ' il" 
raca ;  but,  about  600  years  ago,  iht^  •iloli 
of  their  gnd  Runchor  (an iDcarDarKxi  oi  KxMt>  1 
by  a  inanccuvre  of  the  brahmint,  wa 
lo  Daccoor,  in  Ciujrat,  where  it  tuil  • 
After  much  trouble,  the  brahmiat  tt  ' 
substituted  another  in  its  ttead,  whals  ■ 
nately,  also  took  a  flight  acrosa  a  • 
the  sea,  to  llie  isl.ind  of  Date,  or  Ska 
about  130  ye.-irt  ago,  aikI  uwOmt  MX 
placed  in  the  temple  here. 

'  Dwaraca  is  aUo  «'— •  ■ -'.  by  ^  i 

the  island  ;  :ind,  h:iv  ng  tW  ■ 

of  Krishna,  till- favor. .^  .....  ..^  iuuy,lia| 

brated  place  of  pilgnma^  for  iIm 
tliat  ri'ligion.     In   perfonniag  dtm 
tlie   following  ceremonies  take  fktci:—^^ 
arrival  of  the  pilgrim  al  Dwuac*  W  t  '    ' 
sacred  stream  named  the  GooaMf,! 
ings;  for  permission  to  do  whsdi  It  | 
Dwaraca  chief  four  rupees  and  • 
brahmins  pay  only  thrvc  and  k 
purification  a  visit  is  humIc  (o  iIm  i 
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e  prejrnted,  accordinst  to  ihe  circuin- 
Ihe  devotee,  and  ;i  certain  number  of 
re  fed. 
,gTira  next  proceeds  to  Anunra,  wliere 

the  Mamp  from  the  bands  of  a  hrali- 
.  11  made  wiili  an  iron  instrument,  on 
mgrared  the  shell,  the  ring,  and  the 
r,  which  nre  the  insignia  of  the  ^ods. 
mcnt  is  made  hot,  and  impressed  on 

the  body,  but  generally  on  the  arms  ; 
il  bein?  over-heated,  generally  leaves 
ion  on  the  spot.     It  is  fre<qucntly  im- 

young  infants ;  and  a  pili;riin  may 
t  only  his  own  stamp,  but  also  stamps 
t  for  any  a1>sent  friend.  This  stamp 
ee  and  a  half. 

Igrim  next  embarks  for  the  island  of 
e,  OD  his  arrival,  he  must  pay  a  tax  of 

to  the  chief,  present  liberal  ofTerings 

and  dr«ss  him  in  rich  clothes  and  or- 
Tlie  chief  of  Bat0,  who  is  a  holy  per- 
es  charge  of  the  present,  and  retails  it 
her  pilgrims  at  a  reasonable  rate,  who 
■gain  to  the  deity,  and  it  performs  a 
ilution.  The  average  number  of  pil- 
rting  annually  to  Dwaraca  has  been 
to  exce^  li.OOO,  and  the  revenues 
the  temples  a  lack  of  rupees, 
hstanding  this  existing  place  of  pil- 
e  mu«t  authentic  Ilmdoo  annats  assert, 
tea  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  a 
after    the  decease  of  Krishna.   This 

of  Vishnu  s|)vnl  much  of  his  time  at 
loth  before  and  after  his  expulsion,  by 

from  Maihura,  on  the  banks  of  the 
the  province  of  Delhi,  which  would 
plater  intercourse  between  iliese  dis- 
,  llian  could  have  been  expected  at  so 
period.  The  chalk  with  which  the 
nark  their  foreheads  comes  from  this 
re  it  is  said  to  Itave  been  deposited 
I ;  and  from  hence,  by  merchants,  is 
over  India.'  (M'Sliinlo,li.c.) 
K,  n.  f .  k.  V.  ».y  Sax.  duxrg  ;  Dut. 
isa,  Of//.  >  Dan.  and  Scotch,  lii- 

iMixtss,  n.  I.  J  terg,  or  Jwaerg ;  Get. 
rch,  crooked.  A  small  and  generally 
pSMw;  qAcBi  in  ancient  times  and 
f(  a  Mpctmtural  being,  of  no  small 
B  df  or  fiiiry.  The  verb  means  to 
k»  dwarfish. 

Tb*  cbaaptoa  (tout, 

luawmwd  ham  U(  cmuKr  bnvc, 

<—rf  twhiU  Us  inndlwi  ipev  he  (tva. 


m  fun  awiy  a  iiitvft  did  l«| 
Ma«d,  in  tv<r  b«in(  Um.      li. 
M  you  gone,  yon  ^mwrf! 
at,  of  hind'nni  kaM-(nM  mad*. 
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card  tjutciacss,  and  boyiib  trtmp*. 
•lb  smile  at ;  and  i»  well  prrjijLred 
■  immi^Jk  «ar,  thrse  pigniy  arm*, 
•  circle  nf  bis  Icrriionc*.  H.  King  J»kn. 

>n*d  Uut  a  (ood  tiroog  canva*.  iprrad 
gnAad  low,  won  afi«r  11  |iuliclh  furdi. 
l(  and  aake  K  (prud. 

Baotm't  Vtitmni  Hkltry. 
that  aciciic*  bath  aoc  mmnmrn  ttui 


inBorfiAnm  of  its  pristine  itature,  and  that  ibe  intet 
Icctual  world  is  sacli  a  microcoioi. 

nioMille'i  Sctpm. 
TLrj,  but  now  who  •cenu'd 
In  bignesa  to  attrpau  rnrth'*  giant  tons, 
"How  Im  than  smallest  dwarfa,  in  narrow  room 
Thronjr  nun)t>rrleaa.  Utlton't  Para*iu4  Lott, 

In  a  di-licate  pUnlation  of  Im-s,  all  wo'l  grown* 
fair,  and  smo^ilK,  one  titcarf  was  knotty  anil  crooked, 
and  the  rest  h«d  it  in  derision.  L'Eitronge, 

Wc  should  have  lo«t  oaks  and  cedars,  and  the  other 
tall  and  lofty  sons  of  the  forest,  and  have  found  no- 
thing but  i>ivT/uk  shrubs,  and  creeping  moaa,  and  des- 
picable miufarooms.  BtntUy, 

The  whole  sex  i>  in  a  manner  dmtrffd,  and  shrunk 
into  a  race  of  beauties,  that  seem  almost  another  spe- 
cies. A  iUitn. 

Saw  off  the  stock  in  a  smooth  place  ;  and,  for  litimrf 
trees,  graft  them  within  four  fingeis  of  the  ground. 

3/iirrivMv. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hy- 
perbolical or  aggravntcd  characters,  by  fahiiloos  and 
unexampled  excrltence  or  depravity,  as  wi  iters  of 
barbarous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant 
and  a  dwarf.  Jtthmsan, 

From  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark. 
To  the  dwarf  vann  that  clinp  upou  their  t>ark, 
VThat  beaux  and  beauties  crtnrd  the  gaudy  groves. 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  loves.         Darwin, 
This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  holt,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dufarft,  the  least  you  could  suppose. 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  jtatc,  which  rose 
O'er  ihem  in  almost  pyramidic  pride.  Ayrim. 

DwAUFs.  The  Komaos  were  passionately  fond 
of  dwarf),  whom  they  called  nani,  or  nans,  inso- 
much that  they  often  used  artificial  mcthtxls  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  boys  designed  for  dwarfs, 
oy  enclosing  them  in  boxes,  or  by  the  lue  of  tight 
bandages.  Augustus's  niece,  Julia,  was  extremely 
fond  of  a  dwarf  called  Sonopiu,  who  was  only 
two  feet  and  an  hand-breadth  high.  We  have 
many  utlier  accounts  of  human  dwarfs,  but  most 
of  them  deformed  in  some  way  or  oilier,  besides 
the  smallness  of  their  size.  Many  relations,  also, 
concerning  dwarfs  w^  must  consider  as  fabulous 
as  well  as  those  concerning  giants.  1.  JcfTery 
Hudson,  the  famous  Knghsli  dwarf,  was  bom  at 
Uakham  in  Rutlandshire,  in  1619;  and  about 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  being  tlien  only  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  was  retained  m  the  servict-  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  who  resideJ  at  Builcigli 
on  the  hill.  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Charles 
I.,  the  king  and  queen  being  entertained  at  Uur- 
leigh,  little  Jeffery  was  served  up  to  table  in  a 
cold  pye,  and  presented  by  the  duchess  to  the  queen 
who  kept  him  as  her  dwarf.  From  seven  years 
till  thirty  he  never  giiw  taller;  but  afttr  iliirty 
he  shot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  there 
6xed.  Jeffery  became  a  considerable  part  uf  tliu 
entertainment  of  tlte  court.  Sir  VViUuun  Dave- 
nant  wrote  t  |iuein  calle.l  Jeffreidos,  on  a  liotlle 
bMweon  him  and  a  turkey  cock;  and  in  1(>38 
WW  imblislit-d  a  very  snmll  bo»k  called  The  New 
Year  s  Gift,  presented  at  court  by  the  la<ly  I'ar- 
vula  to  the  lord  Minimus  (c<ii»m<>nly  called  Lit- 
tle Jeffery),  her  m;ij»sty'»  svrv  rj  by 
Microphiliu,  with  a  little  pnnt  oi  ised. 
Hefore  this  pvrioil,  Jelfeiy  waa  ji  lu  uj  1  raocv 
to  fetch  a  midwife  f<.>r  ilie  queen ;  mid,  on  hi* 
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return  with  this  gentlewoman  and  her  majesty's 
dancini;  master,  he  was  taken  by  the  Dunkirkers. 
Jeffery  had  borne,  with  little  temper,  the  teazing 
of  the  courtiers  and  domestics,  and,  at  list,  being 

f)rovoke(l  by  Mr.  Crofu,  a  younR  gentleman  of 
amily,  a  challenjre  ensued :  and  Mr.  Croft5, 
coming  to  the  rendezvous  armed  only  with  a 
squirt,  the  little  creature  was  so  enraged,  that  a 
real  duel  ensued  ;  and  the  appointment  being 
on  horsebark  with  pistols,  to  put  them  more  on 
a  level,  Jeffery,  at  the  first  fire,  shot  his  antago- 
nist dead.  This  happened  in  France,  whither 
he  had  attended  his  mistress  during  the  troubles. 
He  was  airain  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  rover, 
and  sold  into  Darbary.  lie  probably  did  not 
remain  long  in  slavery,  for,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  lie  was  made  a  captain  in  the  royal 
army  and  in  1644,  attended  the  queen  to  France, 
where  he  rein'.iine<l  till  the  Restoration.  At  last, 
upnn  suspicion  of  his  being  privy  to  the  popish 
pint,  he  was  taken  up  in  1682,  and  conHneu  in 
the  Gatehouse  of  Westminster,  where  he  ended 
his  life  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  2.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  -Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  relation  is  pven  by  count  de  Tress^u,  of  a 
dwarf  ciille<l  ijebe,  kepi  by  Stanislaus  III.  king 
of  Poland .  wliu  died  in  1764,  aged  twenty-three, 
when  he  measured  only  lluily-tliree  inches.  At 
his  hirth  he  measured  only  between  eight  and 
nine  inches. 
DWF.LL,  0.  B.  &  t(.  o.-v       Saxon,     dwelian, 

dwol 
dualtt,  old 
stay  or 
delay.  To  remain 
continue:  hence  to  lie  in  fixed  attention  on  a 
person  or  thing ;  to  continue  speaking :  as  an 
active  verb,  to  inhabit. 

And  he  gede  oul  and  myghtc  cot  spcke  to  hem  . 
and  ihri  knewco  that  he  kadde  seya  a  vuioun  in  the 
fniplc,  and  ho  bekcnide  to  hem  :  and  he  durtUidt 
•till"  tlaambe.  Wietif. 

If  thy  brother  that  iwtlUth  by  Ibee  bo  »a»en  poor, 
and  be  iold  ttnlo  thee,  thou  ibalt  not  compel  him  to 
•I'rve  as  a  bond  jcnant.  t,n.  »xv.  30. 

Hazor  ihall  be  a  datBing  Tor  dragons,  and  a  drw 
Ulion  for  ever.  Jer.  mlix.  33. 

Yoo  Invcr*  aic  I  now  this  qnrsUon, 
Who  hath  the  wor»r,  Arcii*  or  PalamoD  ? 
That  on  may  sec  hit  lady  day  by  day. 
But  in  priion  mostc  he  dweUin  alway  : 
That  other  whcr  him  lu»t  may  ride  or  go, 
Bnt'ien  hit  lady  shall  he  never  mo. 

Chaurer.  Cant.  Talet. 
Ho  in  great  paiaion  all  tliit  while  did  dmll ; 
More  Ivmjing  hit  qoick  eyes  hei  face  to  view. 
Than  bia  dull  ean  to  hear  what  she  did  |ell. 

SpeiutT. 
Pcopli'do  often  change  their  dtctUing-ptam,  and 
some  mujt  die,  whilst  other  some  do  grow  up  into 
strength.  ;rf. 

The  seed  of  God.  which  dwtlltth  in  Ihrm  thai  are 
born  of  God,  neither  will  nor  can,  nor  never  will  nor 
can,  treapait  or  lin  against  Cod  ;  by  reason  whereof, 
they  that  are  bora  of  God  have  great  cauie  to  rejoice, 
•eeing  in  themaclvcs,  through  God's  goodnrta,  not 
only  a  friend,  but  friendliness  iucif  towards  and  with 
God. 
MS.  NcU  of  Bradford  the  tlarlgr,  in  CtxetdaU't  BMc. 


'TIS  safer  tu  be  that  which  ««  4 
Than  by  deitractjoa  Am0  in  doaklU  joj. 

The  houses  h4>ing  kept  ap  did  of  i 
a  dweller  ;  and  the  proporritfMk  ol  laaJ  far  i 
being  kept  up,  did  of  neccMiiy  taiun  ik»l 
not  tn  tie  beggar  or  cnccager.  bat  a  nu  W  i 
stance. 

Why  are  you  veved ,  Lady  T  Why  da  ] 
Here  dwell  no  frowns,  oo  aagas ;  fnm  t 
Sorrow  flie*  tar. 

All  ^mtOimfi  tit 
Flood  uverwkelmed,  and  ihcm  vnk  ill  ( 
De»rp  under  water  rnll'd ;  sea  covervd  (wa^J 
Sea  without  shore  *  U,  Pm 


DWELL,  0.B.& W.O.N       Saxon,     dw: 
Dwkl'leb,  n.».  /dwolian;  Goth. 

Dwel'lino,  Mdelay);     Uualn, 

DwELLIKG-IIOlSE,       itcnt.,  is    to    sti 
Uwf.L'i.iNr.-PL«CE,      J  delay.     To   rer 


1  «aw  and  heard  ;  for  we  I 
Who  dweli  tilts  wild,  constrained  by  *Vi|i 
To  town  or  village  nigh.  Sd,  Por^H^M 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  ilie  (nrfmi 
Now  murmuring  noises  riic  in  rvcrj  i 

He  preached  the  joys  of  heaven,  i 
And  warned  the  tinner  with  becoming  mI; 
But  on  eternal  mercy  loved  to  Anti. 

li.  Cmtt 

The  force  of  fire  ascended  int  oo  ktgk. 
And  took  its  dwcUmg  in  the  raalted  1^.    ILt 

We  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  th»  i 
space  and  duration. 

Such  was  that  face,  on  which  1  dm 
Ere  Greece  tsiembled  itco'd  the  tidtlti 

A  penoa  ought  always  lo  b«  cited  M  At  | 
dwellinrf-haiue ,  which  he  hat  in  tiatKH  <<lafc 
tiun  and  usual  residence  ;  and  aot  at  tkcknvt 
he  has  in  respect  of  bia  e«tal(,  or  tfe  H"*'4 
birth.  Afbf/th 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  hi  dl*# 
It  one  of  that  complesioa  which  aeeat  i    ' 
For  those  who  their  mortality  hav«  Mt, 
And  taught  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  i 
Id  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hiU'i  i 
The  Scipjot'  tomb  coataiiu  oa  M 
The  very  tepulchret  lie  tenantlest 
or  their  heroic  dweUen  :  dott  Ihou  1**,^ 
Old  Tiber',  through  4  marble  wiUcnat 
Rite,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  maatit  bsC^I 

D WIGHT  (Timothy),  U-D.,  »1 
rican  divine,  was  bom  at  Non 
sl.ite   of  Massachusetts,    -lih    M^r,  rf 
father  being  an  opulent  mt^ 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  ^ 
he  subsequently  became  the  dulai<a 
and  president.     He  twice  tepreitaull 
town  in  the  state  Ick.nslature,  anil,it| 
came  minister  at  Greentield  in  Co 
obtained  great  reputation  as  a  hiblicil| 
preacher.     Besides  his  Oieologial  < 
sisting  of  6  vols.  8vo.,  he  compoaed,  in 
two  poems,  entitled  The  Cofujoort  m 
and  Greentield  Hill :  deemed,  at  lUI 
best  nrodnctioiis   of  the  Ameiuan  n 
Dwight  died  January  llih,  1817,  «  A*  #1 
5ixty-6ve. 

DWINA,  a  lar^  rWer  of  EtMopM^*  1 
rising  in  a  lake  of  the  tame  nams,  Mikity 
of  the  governments  of  Pskov  mmI  T««.  I>|M" 
by  V'elii,  Wiiepsk,  Polotsk,  Driaa.  «t  D» 
burg,  and  (alls  into  the  gulf  of  UtptfD**' 
muode,  a  few  miles  below  Kim.  Ii  ^  <* 
municates  with  the  lake  nf  l^^-y.  ^  «*  ^ 
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,  by  ■  canal  which  joiiii  it  to  the 
and  is  navigable  througtiout. 
inother  Ur^c rivvr  or  Russia,  is  fonncij 
1  of  the  Juchona  ind  Jue,  near  the 
Ijug,  in  the  government  of  Vologda. 
wo  arms,  into  the  White  Sea,  a  little 
l-weit  of  Archangel,  and  is  a  broad 
«am,  but  iis  movilis  are  choked  with 

)LE,  V.  n.  )  Sax.  dwinan ;  Dut. 
ID,  adj.  \  duynen  ;  Isl.  duryna. 

0  shrink  ;  wear  away  ;  degenerate  : 
rerb,  to  make  less ;  to  break  down, 
I ;  disperse. 

f  fcT'iinighu  ninp  timet  nine, 

1  dwintitet  peak,  aofl  pioe. 

Staluptarf,  ifachelk. 
•aril,  there  were  only  five  hundreit   fnot 
uItmI  boiM  left ;  ihe  re>t  were  Jtciitdled 

M  legs  wcm  cmwling  to  the  gr«ve. 

DrfJa. 
ml  Mnie  MDftll  pmrt  of  the  foot  beini;  in- 
eoch  or  a  blow,  the  whole  leg  or  thigh 
t   its   ttreogth     sud   onurtshmcnt,    and 
r.  Litclus, 

ive  be«o  turb  a  gradual  dimiaution  of 
e  fafoJty  of  the  earth,  thai  it  hath  rfiriH- 
tier  animals  to  puny  mice  and  iniectft. 
t  not  the  like  decay  in  the  production  of 

BemlUf. 


Proper  names,  when  familiarized  in  English, 
iwimtie  tn  maoiMyllahles  j  whereas  in  other  Ian- 
guazes  ihcy  receive  a  softer  torn,  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  syllable.  Addimt. 

Physicians,  with  their  mtUy  cheer. 
The  love-sick  maid  and  diamiUng  bean  repair. 

Ooy. 
Religions  societies,  though  begun    with    escellent 
intentions,  an   s.Jd   to  have   drnmlttd  into  factious 
dabs.  Swi/I. 

He  found  the  especlcd  council  was  dwimdUmg  into  a 
conventicle,  a  packed  assembly  of  Italian  bishops, 
not  a  free  convention  of  fathers.  Attertntiy. 

Our  drooping  days  are  dwimdled  down  to  nought. 
Their  period  finished  ere  'l  is  well  begun.     Thomnm. 

Lost  in  thoaghtless  ease  and  empty  show. 
Behold  the  warrior  dvhtdJ^d  to  a  beau  j 
Since  freedom,  piety,  refined  away. 
Of  Prance  the  mimick,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

Johmaon.     Londom, 

In  Its  preventive  police  it  ought  to  be  sparing  of  iu 
eflbrts,  and  to  employ  means,  rather  few,  nnfrequent, 
and  strong,  than  many,  and  frequent,  and,  of  coune, 
as  tiicy  multiply  their  puny  politic  race,  and  dwmdk, 
small  and  feeble.  Burhe* 

Will  they  thank  the  noble  lord  for  remindiag  as 
how  soon  Oiete  lofty  pmfcssinu  dwiitdltd  into  little 
jobbing  punuita  for  follnw^Ts  and  dependants,  as  un- 
fit to  fill  the  oflices  procured  for  them,  as  the  o6Sc4a 
themselves  were  oafit  to  be  created.  Sheridii. 
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t.  >  Often  wrillen  die.    To 

J  tinge;  color;  sUiii. 
ras  steme,  and  seemed  still  lo  threat 
ft,  which  he  in  hart  did  hyde, 
UcM  Sansloy  in  blood  lines  was  rfyile. 

Spnurr.  Patht  Quene. 
t  will  help  me  nothing 
sine  innocence  ;  for  that  die  is  on  me, 
kas  my  whit'st  pan  black. 

Bhaluptare.   Hatrf  Vlll, 
dliaty   work*  of  feathers  of  wonderful 
CM  Ml,  tod  Baay. 

Baoois't   Ntw  Adanlit. 
lo  B«ch  of  death  her  thoughts 
•toed,  as  dud  her  cheeks  with  pale. 

MUlm. 
uiiute  man>  will  ratbar  anlbr  self-mar- 
pait  with  the  least  acfuple  of  his  free- 
la  iBptisrihlt  ID  d]fe  his  dark  ignorance 
color.  Aufsr. 

»  d|w>  an  author,  like  an  old  stnlf  into  a 
bvt  asa  never  give  it  the  lustre  of  the 
;  as  silks  that  are  twice  dfed  lose  their 
sever  receive  a  fair  color.  Id, 

.  that  has  been  by  the  ditr  stained, 
its  native  whilencaa  gained.         WaUtr. 
a  virgin  saint  the  songht  tb*  skiea  ; 
,  thoagb  it  sallies  not,  it  dia,    Drydtn. 
MM  w*  wt  euwiges  into  light. 
Blag  s«ns  descend  lo  sable  night ; 
IMCB  Itself  recrives  another  die, 
fttficd  tfliwial*  in  slumbers  lie 
.ifhl  eaat  ;  aaolber,  when  tl>e  grey 
I  tb*  splendoor  of  the  day. 

Id 


There  were  some  of  very  low  rank  and  professions 
who  acquired  great  estates :  cobblers,  dien,  and  sho^ 
makers  gave  publick  shows  to  the  people. 

A  rWAnor  m  Cdhu, 

It  is  soiprinng  to  see  the  images  of  the  mind 
stamped  apon  the  aspect ;  lo  see  the  cheeks  taie  the 
die  of  Iha  passions,  and  appear  in  all  the  colours  of 
thosght.  CWfier  of  tin  Aipeel, 

Flowen  fresh  in  hue,  itnd  many  in  their  claw. 
Implore  the  passing  step,  and  with  their  dga 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeu  in  a  fairy  masa.  Byrem. 

PART  I. 
THE  THEORY  OP  DYEING. 

1.  Dyeing  is  a  chemical  art  which  has  for  its 
object  the  extracting  of  the  coloring  pnriicles 
fiom  such  substances  as  aflbrd  them,  and  tnns- 
ferring  them  to  certain  sluRs  of  wool,  silk,  roUon, 
or  linen.  No  art  has  profited  so  much  from  the 
improTeinents  of  modem  chemistry  as  the  art  of 
dyeing  has ;  and  it  cannot  be,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten,  that  while  we  owe  much  to  the  disco- 
veries of  our  own  countrymen,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  those  discoveries  to  the  useful  arts,  the 
art  of  dyeing  is  highly  indebted  to  the  national 
operations  of  the  French  chemists. 

2.  The  origin  of  this  art  seems  to  be  of  high 
antiquity  ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  im- 
possible 10  say  to  whom  or  to  what  it  is  lo  be 
attributed  :  conjecture,  tiierefore,  li  all  we  can 
pretend  to.  As  most  of  the  materials  from  which 
coloring  matter  is  dcrivetl  are,  of  themselves, 
citlier  of  dark  and  disagreeable  colon,  or  eUe 
destitute  of  any  puticular  coU>r,  it  is  probable 
liiat,  even  in  the  Tcry  eutat  ages,  tht  lor*  <A 
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ornament,  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  rounded  on  the  love  of  distinction,  one 
of  the  most  active  principles  of  the  human  mind, 
would  induce  them  to  stain  their  vestments  with 
various  coloring  ineredicnts,  especially  wilh 
vegetable  juices  Uut  the  means  of  imparting 
permanent  dyes  to  cloth,  and  affixing  to  its  fibres 
such  colorinR  materials,  as  could  not  easily  be 
washed  out  liy  watet,  or  be  obliterated  or  greatly 
changed  by  the  action  of  air,  or  of  certain  saline 
nubstances,  to  which  they  are  liable  to  be  exposed, 
and  wliicli  are  necessary  to  render  them  clean 
when  soiled,  was  an  art  which  required  the  know- 
ledge of  principles  not  within  the  reach  of  untu- 
tored men,  and  only  to  be  obtained  hy  gradual 
investigation,  and  by  tlic  lapse  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  time. 

3.  According  to  PJiny,  the  Egyptians  had  di»- 
covercd  a  mode  of  dyeing,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  which  we  use  for  coloring  pnnted 
linens:  the  stuffs,  probalily  after  having  been  im- 
pregnated wiihdilTcrenl  mordant:;,  were iramerseil 
in  vaLi,  where  Oicy  received  various  colors.  And 
M.  Uelaval  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed not  only  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  but  even  of 
that  of  printing  on  cloths. 

4.  The  I'hixnicians  seem  to  have  a  strong 
claim  to  Ihe  invention  of  this  art,  and  they  held  a 
decided  pre-eminence  in  tlie  practise  of  it  for 
many  ages  :  their  purple  and  scarlet  cloths  were 
sought  after  by  every  civilised  nation ;  and  the 
city  of  Tyre,  enriched  by  its  commerce,  increased 
to  an  amazing  extent.  Out  her  career  was 
slopped  by  the  vanity  and  fully  of  the  eastern 
emperors;  under  whose  dominion  this  opulent 
city  had  unfortunately  fallen.  Desirous  of  mo- 
nopolising the  wearinii  of  the  beautiful  cloths  of 
Tyre,  lliese  tyrants  issued  most  severe  cdieLs, 
prohibiting  any  one  from  appearing  in  the  Tynan 
blue,  purple,  or  scarlet,  except  themselves,  and 
their  great  officers  of  slate.  To  this  injudicious 
restriction  is  to  be  atlnbnted  the  destruction  of 
tlie  Tyrian  dyes.  For  under  ihe  impolitic 
restraint  imposed  on  the  consumption  of  the 
Phoenician  cloths,  the  manufacturers  and  dyers 
were  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  their  trade ;  it 
grew  languid  and  expired  :  and,  with  the  trade, 
tlie  art  itself  also  perished.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed from  tlie  name,  that  the  Tyrian  purple,  so 
much  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  was  disco- 
vered at  Tyre,  and  that  it  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  opulence  of  that  celebrated  city.  The 
liquor  which  was  employed  in  dyeing  the  purple 
was  extracted  from  two  kinds  of  shell-fish,  one 
of  which,  the  larger,  was  called  the  ptiq)le,  and 
the  other  wu  a  species  of  whelk.  Each  of  these 
species  was  subaivided  into  different  varieties, 
which  were  otherwise  distinguished,  according  to 
the  olaces  where  tliey  were  found,  and  as  they 
yielded  more  or  less  of  a  beautiful  color.  It  is 
in  a  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the  fish  tJiat  the  color- 
ing liquor  is  found.  Each  fish  only  afforded  a 
single  drop.  When  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
liquor  had  been  obtained,  it  was  mixed  wilh  a 
proportion  of  common  salt,  macerated  together 
for  three  days,  and  five  times  the  quantity  of 
water  added.  The  mixture  being  kept  in  a  mo- 
derate heal,  the  animal  parts  which  happened  lo 
be  mixe<l  with  it  sei)aral«d,  and  rose  to  the  sur- 
&CC.    At  the  end  ol  ten  days,  when  these  opera- 


tions  were  finished,  a  piece  <f  viMS 
immersed,  by  which  meaai  itf 
whether  the  liquor  hod  aequifcii  thr 
\'ario«s  processes  were  bWowti 
stuff  to  receive  (he  dye.  By  sdob  if 
mersed  in  lime-water,  aad  bj  cdMit 
pare<l  with  a  kind  of  fuciu,  •kd  « 
mordant  lo  ^ive  it  a  more  fixed  eolst 
was  <ised  by  some  for  tJie  cam*  MM 
liquor  of  the  whelk  did  not  aloQf  VMi 
color.  The  liquor  from  the  other  m 
10  increase  its  bnghtiies.\s  ;  and  6i 
tions  were  in  use  lo  commuaioiic  tai 
first  dye  was  given  by  the  liqaor  «i  i 
and  a  second  by  thjt  o(  iht  vhA;  k 
it  was  called  by  I'liiiy  pur|ran  difcifkl 
pie  twice  dipped.  The  small 
which  could  be  obtained  from  eadb  iM 
tlie  tedious  process  of  its  prepatadail 
cation  to  the  stuffs,  raiscil  the  price  <f 
high,  that  in  Ihe  lime  of  AngOilM  • 
wool  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dy«, 
chased  fur  one  thousand  denarii, 
£36  sterling. 

5.  Among  Ihe  Creeks  the  koo' 
must  have  been  very  imperfect, 
by  science ;  for  the  art  of  d< 
not  to  have  been  known   in  Gi 
ander's  invasion  of   Indin,  »l 
Pliny,  tliey  dyed  tlie  sails  of  his  «■ 
fereot  colors.'  The  Greeks  seem  to  km 
this  art  from  the  Indians. 

6.  India  seems  to  hare  heeo  ibt  aoi 
arts  and  sciences,  which  were  aAtmi 
and  perfected  among  other  nalions.  i 
which  had  a  tendency  to  improv«  its  I 
not  fail  to  be  multiplied  rapidly,  la  I 
— rich  in  natural  proJu'-'i'-""  "-•".'inml 
for  the  support  of  its  i  adi 
lalion  of  which  was  i  .  •*•  ' 
nature,  and  simplicity  ot  mannrn,  nit 
posed  by  the  tyranny  of  succeeding  M 
But  religious  prejudices,  and  the  yMfe 
vision  into  castes,  sooo  shackled  indiHl^ 
became  staliouury;  and  ii  would  «» 
knowledge  of  dyeing  cotton  m  llm  iW 
silk  was  then  unknown,  or  ii  Icui  if 
was  as  fur  advanced  in  the  time  of  .41m 
it  is  at  the  present  period. 

7.  Tlie  beautiful  colors,  whick  iit  A 
in  tome  Inilian  linens,  would  UadoaiBi 
that  the  art  of  dveing  had  tiwn  M^ 
degree  of  perfrctinn  •  bm  »••  |ii4l{fllll 
tion  which  Bea'  iwjt**  rf 
gave  of  some  opi  r  i  inwd  "^ 
eye,  that  Ihe  Indian  proccnasitsiit^ 
tedious,  and  imperfitct,  tbit  tkij  •• 
practicable  in  any  other  countty.  «■ 
the  great  difference  in  the  [met  iA<t  tt\ 
labor. 

8.  It  is  uoquestiotiably  iraCilialEiM 
dustry  has  far  surpassed  ihcm  iit^ 
de«ign,  variety  of  stiade,  aiul  hottM 
tion  ;  and,  if  we  are  inferior  la iks^ 
to  the  livelinn*  of  sooae  M)oei,il  ll* 
altnbuled  to  the  superior  ({aality  sfMM 
dyes,  or  perlia|>s  to  tlie  leo^  wU* 
of  their  operiilions  anil  nr,K-'^«»»  h 
country,  however,  the  ;■( 
siderable  pro){Tess  till  ^               -tfm 
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nth  century.  Before  that  ncrioil  out 
wen?  ieiit  to  Hollund,  to  be  dressed  and 
Tint,  however,  was  protiably  practised 
tlie  case  of  particular  colors.  The  dyeing 
kllen  and  silken  t:iK>'Js  Iiuls  indeed  long  since 
a  considerable  degree  of  excellence ; 
utiinufjctiires  of  cotton,  owing  to  the 
attraction  of  tliat  substance  for  coloring 
have  t)ecn  very  dehcienl  in  this  point, 
ithui  these  few  years,  the  colors  employed 
dreinj  of  fustians  and  cotton  velvets  were 
and,  even  at  this  day,  many  of  them  arc 
c.  Rut  It  must  be  allowed  that  great  im- 
nents  have  been  made  within  these  few 
from  the  application  of  chemical  principles, 
a  diligent  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
ng  substances.  There  is  however  still  much 
(or  the  improvement  of  the  art,  but  this  can 
I  efficcted  by  the  practical  dyer  acquiring 
1  knowledi^,  on  acquisition  now  happily 
within  the  teach  of  every  dyer  wno  is 
!  of  reading  and  understanding  the  Ln- 
laoguage.  It  will  not  be  ticcessary  for  our 
It  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  examina- 
T  the  various  theories  that  have  been  ad- 
I  of  tlie  nature  of  colors ;  at  the  same  time 
'  be  proper,  before  we  deduce  a  general 
■  of  dyeing,  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
nmon  properties  of  coloring  substances. 
Id  explaining  the  cause  of  color,  and  the 
I  of  coloring  particles,  two  great  inconveni- 
have  arisen,  rirst,  from  anattempt  to  illu>- 
Ibe  action,  which  the  particles  of  coloring 
Dces  have  on  the  rays  of  light,  in  conse- 
t  of  their  density  and  thickness,  without 
j  any  means  of  ascertaining  this,  and 
■I  any  regard  to  the  attractions  which  result 
their  chemical  composition  ;  in  companng 
tloring  particles  to  mucila;^  and  resins, 
•oroe  very  faint  resemblances ;  and  in  at- 
'ng  to  explain  their  coloring  properties  by 
tures,  forratil  res|>ecling  Uieir  component 
'While  tliese  pro|>erties  ought  rather  to  be 
lined  by  direct  experiment  than  explained 
imaginary  composition.  It  was  also  de- 
froin  true  theory,  to  ascribe  to  laws 
mechanical,  the  adhesion  of  the  coloring 
ES  to  the  substances  dyed,  the  action  of  tlxi 
ala,  the  elilTurence  between  tlie  true  or  du- 
aod  the  fulse  or  fugitive  dyes. 
Hellot,  who  has  wntten  an  excellent  trea- 
n  dyeing,  scenu  to  have  erred  on  tins 
I;  and  .Macquer,who  n-as  amouxsl  the  first 
DIertaincd  just  notions  respecting  rhemi- 
Lnctions,  ivcuu  to  have  been  le<l  astray  by 
■t.  It  appeaci,  however,  that  Dufay  had 
obwrved,  thai  the  coloring  particles  were 
klly  disposed  to  adhere  more  or  less  firmly 
filaments  which  receive  them;  and  had 
Ustly  remarked,  that  witliuut  this  disposition, 
would  never  assume  any  color  but  thai  of 
ktb,  and  would  always  divide  the  coloring 
equally  with  it:  whereas  the  liquor  of 
sometimes  t>«comes  as  limpid  as  water, 
[  off  all  the  coloring  particle*  to  the  stuff; 
,  be  observes,  seetns  to  indicate  that  the  m- 
»(•  b««e  let!  attntetion  for  the  water  than 
(  DUticie*  of  the  wool. 
B«r|man  Mem*  to  ban  bMo  ibe  fint  who 


r«ferrud  the  phenomeni  of  dyeing  entirely  to 
chemical  principles.  Having  dyed  some  wool 
and  some  silk  in  a  solution  of  indigo,  in  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  he  explains  the  elfocts  he 
observed  in  the  operation,  by  altributtng  tliem  io 
the  precipitation,  occasioned  by  the  blue  p.irticles 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  particles  of 
the  wool  and  silk,  than  for  those  of  the  acidu- 
lated water.  Me  remarks  that  this  affinity  of  the 
wool  is  so  strong,  as  to  deprive  the  liquor  en- 
tirely of  the  coloring  particles ;  but  that  the 
weaker  affinity  of  the  silk  pan  only  diminish  the 
proportion  of  these  particles  in  the  bath  ,  and  he 
shows  that  on  these  different  affinities  depend 
both  the  permanence  and  intensity  of  the  color. 
^2.  This  is  the  true  light  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  dyeing  should  be  viewed;  they  are 
real  chemical  phenomena,  which  ought  to  be 
analysed  in  the  same  way  as  all  those  dependent 
on  the  actions  which  bodies  exert,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  peculiar  nature.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  coloring  particles  of  bodies  posse'.s  clie- 
mical  properties,  that  distinguish  tliem  from  all 
other  substances ;  and  that  they  have  attractions 
peculiar  to  themselves,  by  means  of  which  they 
unite  with  acids,  alkalis,  metallic  oxides,  or  calces, 
and  some  esirths,  principally  alumine  or  pure 
clay.  They  frequently  precipitate  oxides  and 
alumine,  from  the  acids  which  held  them  in  so- 
lution ;  at  other  times  they  unite  with  the  salts, 
and  form  supercompounds  which  combine  witli 
tlie  wool,  silk,  cotton,  or  linen.  And  with  these 
their  union  is  rendered  much  more  close  by 
meansof  alumine  or  metallic  oxide,  than  it  would 
be  without  their  intermedium. 

13.  The  difference  in  the  affinity  of  the  color- 
ing particles  for  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  is  some- 
times so  great,  that  they  will  not  unite  with  one 
of  these  substances,  while  they  combine  very 
readily  with  another;  thus,  cotton  receives  no 
color  in  a  bath  which  dies  wool  scarlet.  Dufay 
prepared  a  piece  of  stuff,  the  warp  of  which  was 
wool  and  the  woof  cotton,  which  went  through 
the  procesi  of  fulling,  that  he  might  be  certain, 
that  the  wool  and  the  cotton  receiveil  exactly  the 
vune  preparation ;  but  the  wool  took  the  scarlet 
dye,  and  the  cotton  remained  white,  (t  is  this 
difference  of  affinity  which  renders  it  necessary 
tu  vary  the  preparation  and  the  process,  arcortl- 
inz  to  the  nature  of  tlie  substance  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  dyed  of  a  particular  color.  And 
these  considerations  oii;{ht  to  determine  the 
means  to  be  pursued  for  the  improvement  of  the 
art  of  dyeing.  It  is  highly  pro|>er  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  what  are  tlic  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  the  coloring  particles.     Ami  in  this  en- 

3uiry,  the  most  essential  circumstances  are,  to 
ctcrmine  the  affinities  of  a  coloring  substance  ; 
first,  with  the  substances  which  may  be  employed 
a*  menstrua;  secondly,  with  those  which  may, by 
their  combinations,  modify  the  color,  increue  iu 
brilliancy,  an<l  help  to  strengthen  its  union  with 
tlif  sUifT  to  Iw  dyed  ;  ihinlly,  witli  the  different 
a^^ents  which  may  citange  the  color,  and  princi- 
pally witli  the  external  a^ots— air  and  light. 

14.  The  qualities  of  the  uncombinrd  coloring 
particles  arc  mo<iifi>.-d  when  they  unite  with  a 
substance  ;  and,  if  this  compound  unites  with  a 
staff,  it  andergues  new  modifications.    Thus  iIm 
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properties  of  the  colorihc  particles  of  ooHiiiieal 
are  morliiicd,  by  beiiiK  combined  witli  llie  oxide 
of  tin,  and  tho«c  of  the  substances  resulting  from 
this  eombinalion  are  again  moditied  by  their 
union  with  the  wool  or  silk ;  so  that  the  know- 
ledge we  may  acquire  by  the  examination  of 
coloring  subslancre  in  their  separate  states,  can 
only  inform  us  respecting  the  preparations  that 
may  \y  maiU'  of  them ;  that  which  we  acquire 
respeclinjr  their  combinations  with  substances 
which  serve  to  fix  them,  or  to  increase  their 
beauty,  may  inform  us  what  processes  in  dyeing 
ought  to  be  preferred  or  tried  ;  but  it  is  only  by 
direct  experiment  made  with  the  different  sub- 
stances employed  in  (lyeing,  that  we  can  confirm 
our  conjectures,  and  properly  establish  the  pro- 
cess. 

15.  These  facts  show,  that  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  acids  and  alkalis  on  many  veeelable 
colors,  such  as  the  chemists  employ,  in  order  to 
discover  ilie  nature  of  different  substances,  are 
owin^  to  the  combinations,  which  take  place  lie- 
tween  these  coloring  particles  and  the  acids  and 
alkalis.  The  compounds  rtsuliinj  from  these  may 
be  compared  to  neutral  salts,  which  possess  qua- 
lities different  from  those  of  their  component  parts, 
but  in  which  one  of  these  parts  may  be  in  excess, 
and  its  qualities  consequently  predominant. 
Tliis  state  of  combination  is  observable  between 
the  coloring  particles  of  cochineal  and  acidulous 
tartrite  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar  :  by  evapo- 
rating slowly  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  a  decoction 
of  cochineal,  crystals  are  formed,  which  retain 
a  fine  ruby  color,  much  more  brit;ht  and  intense 
than  that  of  the  liquor  which  formed  them. 

16.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bcrthotlet  that  some 
of  the  acids,  particularly  the  nitric,  after  combin- 
ing with  the  coloring  particles,  changed  the 
color  which  they  at  first  produced,  making  it 
yellow,  and  finally  destroying  it;  after  which 
■Jiey  act  by  means  of  one  of  their  principles,  viz. 
the  oxygen.  But  tliis  theory,  Dr.  lire  remarks, 
IS  not  now  tenable,  since  it  is  known  that 
dry  chlorine  does  not  blanch  dry  litmus  paper. 
vVlien  moisture  intervenes,  muriatic  acid  is 
formed,  and  oxygen  evolved ;  to  the  action  of 
which  body  on  tl)C  color  the  bleaching  effect  is 
'o  be  ascribed.  Water  is  llie  source  of  the  dis- 
coloration, both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  pro- 
cess of  bleaching.  Dlue  colors  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  become  red  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
and  green  by  that  of  alkalis ;  most  red  colors,  as 
that  of  the  rose,  for  instance,  are  heightened  by 
acids,  and  made  green  by  alkalis ;  and  some 
green  colors,  such  as  that  of  the  green  decoction 
of  burdock,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Nose,  and  the  green  juice  of  Buckthorn,  as  is 
evident  from  the  trials  of  Mr.  Becker,  are  red- 
dened by  acids. 

17.  This  property,  which  is  common  to  most 
oftheordinary  colors  of  vegetables,  seems  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  their  color- 
ing particles ;  and  it  is  not  without  foundation, 
that  LinniFiis  supposed,  that  the  red  in  vegetables 
was  owing  to  an  acid,  and  indicated  its  presence ; 
hut  there  are  also  many  vei;ctables  which  contain 
acid  in  a  disengaged  state,  without  their  possess- 
ing a  red  color.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
eoloring    particles    have     affinities    for    acids, 


alkalis,  earths,  and  ni">^ii'.-  ■^■'Ae 
stitute  a  part  of  their  > 
consequence  of  wliit'.,  Ti  i 

less  varied ;  therefore  these  partidts  i 
the  stuff  on  which  they  are  fitoJ,  si 
which  retains  only  some  of  their  on 
ties;  they  are  also  modified  by  thtiri 
alumine,  or  pure  clay,  metallic  otula^i 
other  substances ;  as   are    also  tboat  i 
pounds,  when  they  are  further  i 
the  stuff. 

Of  Mordaxts. 

18.  The   term   mordant    "  Ai;,-:^i  f,^ 
French   word   mordre,   wli  ■  •] 
or  corrode.     In  the   art  ol 
to  desigitate  all  those  substanoa  i 
the   purpose   of    facilitating  or 
combination  of  the  coloring 
stuff  dyed.      Dr.   Bancrofl,   and  Dr.1 
Manchester,  proposed  to  denoaunHc  I 
stances  by  the  terra  basis,  since  A»  \ 
many  of  them  does  not   depend  on 
corroding  principle;  but  this  altenlig*! 
been  adopted.     Mordants  deserve  Ikt  ( 
attention  ;  as  by  their   means  colon 
brightened,   made  to  stnke.  and  iBideMl| 
durable.     We  shall,  therefore,  < 
ture  of  tlie  action  of  the  principal  I 
dants,  and  endeavour  to  determiDe  I 
tractions  serve  to  unite  the  colonn^i 
the  stuff,  and  how  they  affect  tbe<paMl4 
colors. 

19.  A  mordant  is  not  always  a  nafitl 
for  new  combinations  are  sometimei  f 
ingredients   that  compose  it;  so  (toll 
stances  employed  are  not  the  in 
the  compounds  which  they  have  fa 
times  the  mordant  is  fixed  with  (he  i 
tides,  and  sometimes  the  stuff  b 
with  it;  on  other  occasions,  both 
are  united  ;  and  we   may  dye 
liquors  containing  different  sab 
of  which  only  can  act  on  the  panicle*^ 
the  stuff  is  impregnated.  The  art  of  j  "■ 
affords  many  processes,  in  which  it  is  I 
serve  the  effects  of  mordants ;  to  i ' 
subject,  therefore,  we  shall  mentioa  I 
amples. 

20.  The  basis  employed  for  lineal  i 
receive  different  shades  of  red,  it  | 
dissolving   in  eight  pounds   of  beCt 

f>ounds  of  alum,  and   one  pound  of  t 
ead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  to  which  t««  i , 
potassa,  and  afterwards  two  ounces  off 
chalk  are  added.    The  alum  is  <' 
the  acetite  of  lead,  because  the  ouh  *  ■ 
lead   combines  with    the    sulphunc  « ' 
acid,  and  forms  an   insoluble  suit  '^^J 
cipitated ;   the  base  of  the  alum,  i 
same  time   combines  with   the 
vinegar,  and  produces  an  acei>t«of  •!■ 
the  chalk  and  potassa  answer  thai 
rating  the  excess  of  acid.    One  of  lh>  ■ 
which  result  from   the  formatiun  of  ^  ' 
of  alumine  is,  that  the  aluminc  n 
by  a  much  weaker  atlinity  than   isdMI 
that  It  more  easily  quits   its  mMdnaK*^ 
bine  with  the  stuff  and  coloring  yMliit** 
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is,  that   the  acid  liquor,   from  which 

<  ^panted,  hxs  mucli  leas  action  on  the 

.  It  i.-oiiiisL<i  oriliif'  acetous,  than  when 

of  a   stronger  aci'],   such  as  the  sul- 

In   short,  the   acctite   of  alumine  not 

tg  lh<  propwtj-  of  crystallising,  the  mordant, 

h   is   lliicicened  with  starch  or  euro,  lo  pre- 

it  for  hcing  applied'to  tlie  block  on  which 

de^i'.'n   IS  enf^ved,  does  not  curdle,   as  it 

■1  iJ  It  conlaiued  alum  capable  of  crjrstallis- 

Hy  attending   to  the  operation  performed 

■  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  we   find,  that  when 

a  Mra  impregiMted  by  the  mordant,  in  the 

determined  by  the  desi^,  it  is  put  into 

A  of   madder:  the  whole  of  the  clotli   be- 

colored,  but  the  tin^e   is  deeper  in  those 

I  which  have   received  the  mordant;  there 

Bolorint;   particles  have   combined  with  the 

line  and  the  cnlton,  so  that  a  triple  com- 

id  has  been  formed,  and  the  acetous  acid 

nted  from  its  basis  remains  in  the  bath. 

las  the  coloring   particles,    combined  with 

Blumine  and  the  'tuff,  are  much  more  diflS- 

y  affected  by  external  agents,  than  when  they 

a  separate  state,  or  combined  only  with  the 

Without   any  intermediate  bond  of  union; 

1  tliis  properly  the  operations,  to  which  the 

I  M  afterwards  subjected,  are  founded.  After 

•  been  maddeted,  it  is  boiled  with  bran,  and 

n  the  grass ;  and  these  operations  are 

repealed  until  the  ground   becomes 

:■•  coloring  particles,  which  have  not 

U>  the  alumiDe,  are  altered  in  their  com- 

dissolred,  and  separated,  while  those 

combined  with  it  remain,  and  are  pre- 

itliout  alteration ;  and  thus,  the  design 

nains  colored.     It  seems  that  this  de- 

tioQ    of  the   coloring  pa'ticles,   by  ex- 

the  KTass    and  boiling  with  bran,  is 

in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  llie 

particles  of  flax,  and  admits  of  the  same 

on.  Tlie  only  difference  consists  in  sub- 

biao  for  alkalis,  because  they  would  dis- 

oflhe  coloring  matter, which  is  fixed  by 

and  would  change  its  color ;  instead 

bran,  havin;  a  much  weaker  action 

nee,  affects  only  the  coloring  par- 

ich,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  hare  bevn 

more  easily  to  solution.     If,  however, 

of  the  mordant,  a  suluiion  of  iron  be  cm- 

,  similar  phenomena  are  exhibited.     The 

particlei  dMumpute  the  soluiion  of  iron, 

a  |ri|>le  couipnun'I  with  the  stuff;  but, 

we  obtain  from  the  madder,  brown 

ff'-rtnl   shales,  down  rvcii  to  block ; 

itiMv;  Uiesc  two  mordants,  alum  and 

liavf  mi  led  colors,   inclining  lo   red  on 

han't,  and  to  black  on  the  other,  such  as 

and  puce  coloi.     Other  colors  are  also 

by  sumtituting  dycr»-wt*d  for  madder ; 

mean:  of  these  two  coloimK   sulistinces, 

and  the  two  mordants  above  mentioned, 

most  of  the  different  sh.ides  that  are 

Ic  m  stuffs  which  are  printed. 

lie  different  substances  which  rnter  into 

position  of  a  mordant  remain  in  comhi- 

till  a  new  action  is  induced  by  die  aiipli- 

of  another  substance.     Thus  the  affinity 

naff  for  one  of  Ihnr  constituent  parts  pru- 
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duces  a  decomposition  and  new  combinatioiu. 
But  even  tliis  effect  is  sometimes  incomplete, 
or  does  not  at  all  lake  place  without  the  action 
of  another  af]inity,  namely,  that  of  the  coloring 
particles.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the 
mixture  of  alum  and  tartar,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
most  common  mordants  in  the  dyeing  of  wool. 

22.  M.  Dcrthollet,  having  dissolved  equal 
weights  of  alum  and  tartar,  found  that  the  solu- 
bility of  the  tartar  was  increased  by  the  mixture. 
By  evaporation  and  a  second  crystallisation,  the 
two  salts  were  separated,  so  that  no  decomposi- 
liun  had  taken  place.  Half  an  ouuce  of  alum 
and  one  ounce  of  wool  were  then  boiled  logetlier 
for  an  hour,  and  a  precipitate  was  formed,  which, 
being  carefully  washed,  was  found  to  consist  of 
filaments  of  wool  incriisled  with  earth.  To  this 
sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and  the  solution  being 
evaporated  to  dryness,  crystals  of  alum  were 
produced,  with  the  separation  of  some  particles 
of  carbonaceous  matter.  The  liquid  in  which 
the  wool  had  been  boiled  being  evaporated, 
yielded  only  a  few  grains  of  alum ;  what  re- 
mained would  not  crystallise.  This  being  again 
dissolved,  and  precipitated  Sy  means  of  an  alkali, 
the  alumina  which  was  thrown  down  was  of  a  slate 
color,  became  black  when  placel  on  red-hot  coals, 
and  emitted  alkaline  vapors.  From  this  experiment 
it  appears  that  the  alum  was  dncomposed  by  tlie 
wool,  and  that  part  of  die  alumina  hod  combined 
with  Its  most  detached  filaments  which  were  le.ist 
retained  by  the  force  of  aggregation  ;  that  part 
of  its  animal  substance  had  been  dissolved  and 
precipitated  by  the  alkali  from  the  triple  com- 
pound thus  formed. 

23.  M.  Berlhollet  made  the  same  experiment 
with  half  %n  ounce  of  alum  and  two  drams  of 
tartar;  no  precipitation  took  place  :  he  obtained 
by  evaporation  a  small  portion  of  tartar,  and 
some  very  irregular  crystals  of  alum  ;  the  re- 
mainder would  not  cryslallis'! :  this,  on  being  di- 
luted with  water,  and  precipitated  by  potassa, 
gave  by  evaporation  a  salt  which  burned  like 
tartar.  The  wool  which  hud  been  boiled  with  the 
alum  felt  harsh,  but  the  other  reuined  its  soft- 
ness. The  first  had  acquired  from  the  madder  a 
more  dull,  though  lighter  tint,  but  the  color  of 
the  latter  was  more  full  and  bright. 

24.  From  these  experiments  it  appean,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  wool  had  begun  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  alum ;  that  it  had  united  with  a  part 
of  the  alumine ;  and  that  even  the  part  of  the 
alum  which  retained  its  alumine  had  dissolved 
some  of  the  animal  matter.  In  the  second  place, 
tliBl  the  tartar  and   alum,  which  cannot  decom- 

fiose  each  other  solely  by  their  own  affinities, 
>ecome  capable  of  acting  on  each  other  when 
their  affinities  are  .issistcd  by  that  of  the  wool. 
And,  in  the  thud  place,  thit  the  tartar  appears 
principally  useful  fc>r  mo<lerating  tlie  too  power- 
ful action  of  the  alum  upon  the  wool,  whereby 
it  is  injured  ;  for  tartar  is  not  used  in  the  alum- 
mg  of  silk  and  thread,  wlucbhave  less  action  oo 
Uie  alum  than  wool  has.  As  thi  decomposition 
of  alum  by  the  tartar  and  wool  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  affinitjet  which  nearly  balaoes 
cjuM  otiier,  and  the  process  must  therefore  go  on 
slowly.  It  IS  useful  lo  keep  the  stuff  nnpregmlsd 
with  alum  atwl  tartu  for  some  days  lu  a  moist 
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which  are  eslceinptl  durable,  being  unchangeable 
by  alkalis  or  acidf,  which  are  not  strong  enough 
to  Jeslroy  ihcir  composition. 

25.  The  attraction  of  atumine  for  animal  sub- 
stances is  not,  however,  merely  indicated  by  un- 
certain appearances,  nor  supposed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  employed  in  explanations,  but  is  proved 
by  direct  experiment.  M.  BerlhoUet  united  them 
topether,  by  mixing  an  animal  substance  with  a 
solution  of  alum  ;  a  double  exchange  took  place, 
the  alkali  entered  into  combinalion  with  the  acid 
of  the  alum,  and  the  alumine,  combining  with  the 
animal  substance,  was  precipitated.  He  also 
proved  the  affinity  of  alumine  for  animal  sub- 
stances by  another  expenrneiil :  having  mixed  a 
solution  of  glue  with  a  solution  of  alum,  he  pre- 
cipitated the  alumine  by  an  alkali,  and  the  glue 
with  which  it  luid  combined  fell  down  along  with 
it.  This  compound  has  the  appearance  of  a 
semitransparenl  jelly,  and  dries  with  difficulty. 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  experiments,  the  alkali 
precipitated  the  alumine  combined  with  theanimal 
substance,  from  the  uncrystallisable  residue  of 
the  alum  which  had  been  boiled  with  the  wool. 

26.  The  affinity  of  alumine  for  most  coloring 
substances,  may  al^o  be  shown  by  direct  experi- 
ment. If  a  solution  of  a  coloring  substance  be 
mixed  wM\  a  solution  of  alum,  a  precipitation 
sometimes  takes  place ;  but  if  to  the  liquor  we 
add  an  alkali,  which  decomposes  the  alum,  and 
separates  the  alumine,  the  coloring  particles  are 
then  precipitated,  combined  with  the  alumine, 
and  the  liquor  remains  clear:  tliis  compound  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Inke.  In  this  experiment, 
too  much  alkali  must  not  be  added,  because  al- 
kalis arc  capable  of  dissolving  lakes  in  general. 
No  direct  experiment  lias  however  yet  shown, 
that  alumine  attracu  any  vegetable  substance 
except  the  coloring  panicles;  its  affinity  for  them 
seems  much  weaker  than  that  which  it  has  for 
animal  substances;  hence  tli«  acetite  of  alumine 
is  a  better  ba.sis  for  cotton  and  linen  than  alum 
is,  and  upon  this  depend  the  diH'erenl  means 
employed  to  increase  tlie  fixity  of  the  coloring 
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bination,  only  a  white  and 
some  by  the  admixture  of  th< 
that  which  is  proper  to  tf 
but  in  many  metallic  oxid 
according  to  the  proportion 
tain,  and  the  proportion  of 
change.  Upon  these  cirw 
perties  in  dyeing  chieHy  de| 

28.  The  affinity  of' rod 
stances  of  veijelaMe  orijin, 
than  that  which  they  have  d 
metallic  solutions  are,  therel 
to  serve  as  mordants  for  col 
except  iron,  the  oxide  of 
with  vegetable  suHstances,  i 
moulds,  which  are  owin)f 
tion  of  this  oxide.  Whenel 
tides  have  precipitated  a  ta 
mcnslpiiim,  the  suiiemalant 
disengaged  acid,  wnich  is 
dissolving  a  portion  of  the  < 
loring  substance  and  oxide 
remains  colored ;  but  somet 
coloring  particles  are  precipl 
portions  have  been  accui 
precipitation  is  facilitated, 
complete,  by  tlie  presenM 
assists,  by  the  tendency  it 
compound  of  oxide  and  coll 
combined  metallic  oxides 
dent  action  nn  many  coloril 
boiled  witli  them,  and  mot 
oxide  of  tin  in  particular  in 
and  fixity  of  many. 

29.  The  compounds   of 
substances  are  similar  to 
compounds,  which  are  insoll 
ciples  of  which  they  are  forS 
portioned ;    but   winch    iir4 
supersaturated  by  an  excess 
pies,  and  thence  of  liecomii 
metallic  oxide,  united  with 
to  excess,  produces  a  liquol 
will  be  modified  by  the  on 
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Mini;  particles  ami  tnst  (dcm  pi^cipilates 
uned  I  cuusirlerable  dei;ree  of  folubilily  ;  it 
■M  leem  tliat  a  small  part  of  tlie  ialt  becomes 
tA.  with  thr  coloring  particlei  and  the  <tuif. 
It  with  calcarroiu  bas«s  also  modify  colon ; 
:,  as  these  modifications  are  nearly  similar  to 
■e  which  would  be  produced  by  the  addition 
I  small  i|uantity  of  limo,  it  it  probable  that 
y  are  decomposed,  and  that  a  little  of  the  lime 
tn  into  combinaation  with  the  coloring  parti- 
I  and  tlie  sluC  By  atlentiuii  to  iliii,  we  shall 
ily  discern  Mbat  combinations  are  formed  by 
jipmcy  of  the  difl'erent  reactives,  employed 
iw  analysts  of  colorint;  substances  ;  but  we 
at  not  foroet,  that  the  mordants  and  the  color- 
Btrticles  have  a  mutual  action  on  each  other, 
In  OMy  c^iange  their  properties.  It  is  evi- 
M  riiat,  by  ratying  the  mordants,  we  may 
■ily  multiply  the  shades  obtained  from  a  co- 
iOf  (ubstance ;  even  to  vary  their  mode  of 
■licatiou  may  be  sufficient:  tlius  we  shall 
kia  difl'erent  eflects  by  impregnating  the  stuflT 
b  the  mordant,  or  by  mixing  the  mordant 
b  the  batli ;  by  applying  heat,  or  using  exsic- 
Mis,  for  we  operate  upon  three  elective 
KtioDS  ;  that  of  the  colorinz  particles,  that  of 
Ruffs,  and  that  of  the  pnnciple  of  llie  mordant ; 
many  circumstances  may  cause  variation*  in 
result  of  these  attractions;  circumstances 
!h  merit  farther  explanation.  F.xstccation, 
Irjnag,  favors  the  union  of  the  substances 
hsve  an  affinity  for  the  stuff,  and  tlie  de- 
Mitions  which  may  result  from  that  union  ; 
M  the  water  which  held  these  sulistances  in 
Mi.  by  Its  attraction,  opposed  the  action  of 
nff;  but  the  exsiccation  sliould  be  slow,  in 
that  the  substances  may  not  be  separated 
I  their  mutual  attractions  have  produced 
vfTect. 

,  Considerable  difTerences  must  be  observed 
mannn  of  employin'j  the  mordant,  as 
of  afKnity  between  the  ttufT  and  the 
If  matter  is  greater  or  less.  When 
Joily  n  strong,  the  mordant  and  the  co- 
■uhtlniice  may  be  mixed  together  ;  the 
■nd  thus  formed,  immediately  enters  into 
lion  with  the  stuff.  Hut,  when  the  a(K- 
bctween  the  stuff  and  the  coloring  (Miilicles 
' ,  the  compound  formed  of  the  latter  and 
t  may  separate,  and  a  precipitation 
before  it  can  be  attached  to  the  stuff; 
it  IS,  that  the  mordant  which  is  to 
medium  of  union  between  the  ntufT 
•ring  matter,  must  be  combinol  wilh 
before  Oie  application  of  the  Utter, 
from  these  differences  that  different  pro- 
must  be  followed  in  fixing  coloring  mat- 
animal  and  vegetable  protluctions . 
In  judging  of  tlie  effects  of  mordants,  and 
advantageous  mannei  of  app!ying  tliem, 
<t*«aiy  to  attend  to  the  combinations 
be  formed,  either  by  llir  ti.«ion  of  the 
of  Svhich   they  are  composed,  or  by 

f    '  ■ 'Tiitter  and   the  sHiff,     It  is 

into  c<i05idrration  the  cir- 

...^:.  ..-ly  tend  to  bnn;;  al>out  these 

«lMi  More  or  less  mpidiiy,  or  that 

orr  or  less  |ifrfiTt.  The  action 

<lt«  lu)uor  in  which  the  stuff  is  immet«eU 


may  have,  either  on  its  color  or  texture,  must 
also  be  considered;  and  to  be  able  accurately  to 
judge  of  the  extent  of  this  action,  we  must  knoiv 
the  proportions  of  the  principles  of  which  the 
mordant  is  composed  ;  which  u(  these  principles 
remains  in  an  oocombined  state  in  the  liquor, 
and  the  proportion  or  <iu.inlily  which  is  se- 
parated. 

32.  The  coloring  particles  have  been  hitherto 
considereil  only  as  substaiicrs  capable  of  for minj 
diSercnt  coinbinatioi:s,  by  wlm-li  iheir  |iroperti« 
are  moditied ;  but  they  nviy  he  alteretl  in  their 
composition,  either  by  othtr  evtemat  a^nls,  or 
by  the  substances  with  which  ilii'y  unite.  The 
stability  of  a  color  consists  in  its  power  of 
resisting  the  action  of  vrgeljiblu  acids,  alkalis, 
soap,  and  more  espe''t:illy  that  n(  tlic  uir  an<l 
light ;  but  this  (lOwer  vanes  exceedingly,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  color  and  the  species  nf 
ttie  stulT;  for  the  same  dunihility  is  not  require<l 
in'the  colors  of  silk  as  in  those  of  wool,  There 
is  not  much  obscurity  in  the  action  of  water, 
acids,  alkalis,  or  soap :  it  Is  a  solution  brought 
alraut  by  these  agents:  and  it  appears  thai  a 
small  quantity  of  acid,  or  of  alliBli,  sometimes 
unites  with  the  compound  which  gives  the  color; 
because  the  color  is  not  destroyed,  hut  only 
changed,  and  may  be  restored  by  taking  aw»y 
this  acid  ;  for  instance,  by  chalk  and  ammoniac, 
or  volatile  alkali.  Kut  this  is  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  air  and  light. 

33.  Scheele  olwervnd,  that  the  oxyT''oile<l 
munatic  acid  rendered  vegetable  coh>rs  ynllow, 
and  he  attributed  tluit  effect  to  the  pro|>erty  it 
had  of  taking  up  the  phlogiston  which  entered 
into  their  cnmpoiition.  li  '  "  '  'is  sliown, 
that  the  pro|iertics  of  th'  !  niunatic 
acid  were  owing  tu  thi?  coiii.mu  >ii<mi  .  .  us  otyjcen 
with  the  substances  fXjxMrd  to  its  action:  that  i: 
commonly  renderi-d  tlie  rt>loring  (larlicles  yellow ; 
but  tliKl,  by  a  cuntinutfice  of  its  action,  it 
destroyed  their  color;  without  determining  in 
whnt  this  action  con-iiste'l.  t'ourrroy  afterwards 
made  several  observ<iii»n«  im  the  aciina  nf  oxygen 
on  the  coloring  particles,  which  throw  a  grMt 
deal  of  ligtit  on  the  niiture  of  tli?  chanircs  ihey 
undorffo,  chiffly  when  watery  •oluliuiis  of  them 
are  left  exposoi  to  the  air,  or  have  hoen  sub|ecit<l 
to  a  boiling  heat,  lie  obvrvr'l  i  irise- 
queoce  of  tli«  action  of  tlii<  air,  >  '«> 
tions  formed  pellicles,  which  lost  ii-  i,  ^tmijility, 
anil  underwent  siircrssive  chan/es  of  color:  he 
indriitd  the  'irailHlions  of  color  ti"i*  ..r. slii,.«)_ 
and  coiii-luded.  from  Ins  oliservati'  ,xn 
entered  into  the  cmnposiiion  <■'  fing 
paiticles;  that  sih.  n  it  cumlMuoi  wilh  them, 
their  shaile  f<x\  chinTr);  thit  the  more  they 
rec»;ivcd,  the  IB  •  :  tiecome  ; 
and  that  the  b<'  ;  ..  rmaocnt 
unchun;:vaMe  colucs,  l»i  |j,uuiiu,i,  was  to  clioose 
such  as  hod  bmn  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  th« 
oxygen;«t>.' I                   "id. 

3).  In  <  ihc  effects  of  air  on  colon, 

it  is  nec<*»i.iry  i.i  m.iki-  ;i  dntinrtimi  N-twutQ 
those  produced  by  i»'  i.iIk  ■■'.'  \-  ..  .n.l  tlioM 
produced  by  the  coloriu^  iurt».lcs.  Ujrthullct 
it  of  >iptnioii  that  the  modiMtkMt  of  llw IbraMt 
are  entirely  owing  to  4tll«r«nt  pmoortiao*  oi 
oxygen,  but  from  olxerTalioo  ht  hu  bctn  led  lo 
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fotm  u  diflerent  opinion  respecting  the  moJifica- 
tions   of    the    latter.      He   observed,    that   the 
oivgenateil  muriatic  aciii  exhihited  different  plie- 
norneiia  with  the  colorinyf  particles;  that  some- 
times it  discharged   their  colors,  and   rendered 
them  white;    that  most   frequently   it   chanjfed 
them  to  a  yellow,  fawn,  or  root-colored,   brown, 
or  black,  according  to  the  intensity  of  its  action  ; 
and  tlial,  when   their  color  appeared  only  dis- 
charged or  rendered  white,  heat,  or  a  length  of 
tiine,  was  capable  of  rendering  them  yellow.    He 
compared  llie  effect  produced  by  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,   when  the  panicles  are  rendered 
yellow,  fawn-coloreil,  or  brown,  with  the  effect 
of  a  slight  degree  of  combustion,  and  showed  that 
they  were  the  same ;  that  they  were  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  hydrogen,  which,  combining 
with  the  oxygen,  more  easily,  and  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  charcoal  does,  leaves  it  predomi- 
nanl,  so  that  tlie  natural  color  of  charcoal  is  more 
or  less   blended  with  that  which  before  existed. 
This  effect  becomes  very  evident,  when  sugar, 
indigo,  or  the  infusion   of  the   gall-nut,  or  of 
sumach,  are  espo.sed  to  the  action  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas;  the  sugar  and  the  indigo  assume  a 
deep  color,   and  afford  indisputable  marks  of  a 
(light  combustion ;  the  infusion  of  the  gall-nut, 
and  that  of  sumach,  let  fall  a  precipitate,  which 
is  not  far  from   being   pure  charcoal  or  carbon. 
These  appearancesare  analogous  to  those  which  arc 
observed  in  the  distillation  of  organised  substan- 
ces ;  in  proportion  as  the  hydrogen  is  extracted 
in  the  form  of  oil,  or  of  gas,  the  substance  grows 
yellow  and  at  length  there  remains  only  a  black 
coal.    If  the  hydrogen  be  expelled  from  an  oil,  by 
heal,  it  grow.s  brown,  evidently  in  the  same  «vay. 
35.  Berthollet  also  found,  by  otlier  experiments 
made  on  alcohol   and   ether,    that    the   oxygen 
united  to  the  marine  acid,  had  the   property  of 
combining  with  the  hydrogen,  which  abounds  in 
these  substances,  and  of  thereby  forming  water. 
He  therefore  supposes,  that  when  the  oxygenated 
marine  acid  renders  a  color  yellow,  fawn-colored, 
or  brown,  the  effect  proceeds  from  the  coloring 
matter  having  undergone  a   slight  combustion, 
by  which  more  or  less  of  its  hydrogen  has  been 
converted  into  water;  and  that  the  charcoal,  thus 
rendered  predominant,  has  communicated  its  own 
color.    The  an  of  bleaching  linen  by  means  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  dew,  and  of 
the  oxygenated  marine  acid,  he  also  supposes  to 
depend  on  this  change  of  the  coloring  matter. 
The  coloring  particles  of  the  flax  are  rendered 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  lixivia,  the  action  of  which 
ought  to  be  allemale  witli   that  of  the  oxyeen. 
These  coloring  particles  may  be  afterwards  preci- 
pitated from  the  alkali,  and  by  evaporation  and 
drying  become  black,  and  prove  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  both  by  the  color  they  have  acquirc<l, 
and  by  the  quantity  of  charcoal  which  they  yield  on 
being  analysed.     But  tlie  alkaline  solutiou  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  linen    which   is   of  a  dark 
brown  color,  loses  its  color  almost  entirely,  by 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygenat>>d 
muriatic  acid ;  and  tlie  same  effect  is  observable 
in  many  other  substances,  which  have  assumed  a 
color  originating  from  »  commencement  of  com- 
bustion.    A  piece  of  linen,  which  appears  wliite, 
may  grow  yellow  in  process  of  time,  particularly 


if  exposfed  to  a  certain  detnt  rf 
oxygenated   parts  havr  not  tmm 
sufficiently  strong  liTiriam.     In  Ibt 
ner,  the  green  parts  of  reg«labla  la 
white  by   the   oxygenated    miuoK 
beome  yellow  when  boiled. 
36.  Krom  these  facts  it  a] 
is  capable  of  whitenin?,  or 
coloring   matters  with  which  it 
by  having   produced   the  effects 
bustion  upon  them  ;  or  possibly  lliot 
place  only  afterwards  la  a  grailiMl  ■ 
more  rapidly,  when  the  whole  u 
certain  degree  of  heat.    It  is  eitretnd} 
that  in  all  cases  a  part  o(  ttie  oxvgvs  c 
the   coloring   matter,   without  beiBf 
with  the  hydrogen  in  particular,  md  li 
this  way  that  oxygen  acts,  in  renderof 
ing  maiter  of  t)<>T  mor«  easily  wloblt 
In  many  other  cases  oxygen  has 
influence  on  the  changes  which  bkcfil 
coloring  particles  of  vegetables ;  IMi 
are  formed  chiefly  in   the  leaves 
inner  bark  of  trees;  by  degrees  tbcy 
slight  combustion,  either  from  the 
atmospheric  air  which  surrounds  iho. 
ttial  01  the  air  which  is  earned  brt 
of  vessels  into  the  internal  parts  of 

37.  Uertbollet,  therefore,  suppose 
explain  how  the  air  acts  upon  coknif 
of  an  animal,  or  a  vegetable  nature ;  it  I 
bines  with  them,  renders  them  ««ita  Mi 
and  by  degrees  occasions  a  sligiitaatl 
by  means  of  which  ttie  hydroifeD  "liick 
into  their  composition  is  destroyed :  ^ 
to  a  yellow,  red,  or  fawn-colot ;  ihsnl 
for  the  stuff  seems  to  diminish,  tbfj  ( 
from  it,  and  are  carried  off  by  nvm.  A 
effects  vary,  and  take  place  mote  ottMl 
and  more  or  less  completely,  iocefta| 
nature  of  the  coloring  particles ;  or 
the  nature  of  the  properties  winch  lhej| 
in  the  stite  of  combination  mio  ntudi  ^ 
gone.  The  changes  which  occur  u>  (^ 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  colotiaj  | 
with  mel.illic  oxide),  are  effects  compoi 
the  change  which  takes  place  is  iIm 
particles,  and  of  that  which  is  UDdttfiM 
metallic  oxide. 

38.  The  light  of  the  sun 
rates  the  extinction  of  colnra. 
fore,  if  this  theory  be  well  fouiuled, 
combination   of  oxygen,    and    tluE  > 
thereby    mduced.      ScDnebier,   who 
many  interesting  observations  on  Ih* 
light  on  different  lubstaace*,  -And  nvltr 
their  colors,  attributes    these   eflecu  L. 
combination  of  light  witU  the  sul 
the  effects  of  light  ou   the  color  of 
long  ago  been  noUced  ;    it  prvtervM 
appearance  while  kept   tn  the  dftrk, 
exposed  to  the  light,  it  becoioea  y< 
or  of  other  shades.     The 
marked  the  varieties  whicji  occur  in 
lar   in  different  kinds  of  wood,  aad 
the  clianges  are   proportioned 
of  the  light,  and  that  they  take 
water,  but  that  wetted   wood 
changes  leu  quickly  than  tlwt 
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•  C    fevenl  folds  of  nband  were  required  tu 
r«iil  th«  wood  completely,  that  a  iinjle  leaf  of 
:1c  paper  was  lufficiert,  but  thal,wh(?n  paper  of 
oUier  color  wat  substituted,  the  change  was 
^rerented  ;  a  single  covering  of  white  paper 
insufTicieiil,  but  two  intercepted  tbe  action 
tt^it  ray»  of  lijht. 

lie  extended  hit  experiments  to  a  great 

of   vegetable  substances,  in  a  manner 

tttre  to  illusl'ate  different  phenomena 

■tion.     U  a  we'.l-made  solution  of  the 

of  vegetables  in  alcohol,  which  has 

K  green  color,  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 

it  rery  soon  acquires  an  olive  hue,  and  loses 

ilor  in  a  few  minuses.     If  the  li;;ht  b^weak, 

effect  is  much   more  slow ;  and  in  perfect 

Kbess,   the  color  remains  without  alteration, 

if  any  change  does  take   place,  it  requires  a 

lcn,;lh  of  time.      An  alkali    restores   the 

color ;  but  if  the  change  of  color  in  the 

lk.is  been  completed,  tlie  alkali  has  no 

No  chan;;e  of  color  lakes  place  in  azotic 

nor   in  a  bottle   which  is  exactly  full.     A 

ti.ilf  full  of  this  green  solution  was  inverted 

mercury,  by  Berlhollet,  and  exposed  to  the 

^f  the  sun  ;  when  the  color  was  discharjifed, 

jry  was  found  to  have  risen  in  the  bottle, 

c-ODsequenlly  viLiI  air  had  been  absorbed, 

»3CTrgen  having  united  with  the  coloring  mat- 

' He  precipitate  which   M.  Sennebier  men- 

■ras  not  evident ;  the  liquor  had  continued 

'  arent,  and   retained  a  slight  yellow  tinge. 

.iporating  this  liquor,  its  color  was  immedi- 

fendered  d.irker,  and   became  brown;  the 

I  iim  was  black,  and  in  a  carbonaceous  stale. 

Light,  therefore,  acts  by  favoring  the  ab- 

of  oxygen,   and  the  combustion  of  the 

ksg  matter.    At  first,  the  marks  of  combus- 

•us  not  evident ;  the  liquor  retains  only  a 

lit  yellow  tinge;  but,  by  the  assistance  of 

the   combustion  is  completed,  the  liquor 

aes  brown,  and  leaves  a  black  residuum. 

vessel  which  holds  the  liquor  contains  no 

I  jras,  the  light  has  no  effect  on  llic  color- 

.  aiotic  gas  in  this  situation  suffeis  no 

The  observation,   that  ribands,  or 

I-  I'.if  of  white  paper,  do  uo<  prevent  the 

I  of  liihl,  deserves ullcntion,  as  It  shows  lliat 

',  can  p^is  through  covering*  which  appear  lo 

~  tque,  and  exert  its  energy  a  considcrahle 

within.      Beccaria   and    Sennthier    have 

and    the    effects   of    light   on    ribands  of 

colors;   but  the  differences   they   have 

1  arc  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature 

coloring  matters,  than  to  the  colors;  for 

fl»»nd  dyed  with    Rrasil-wood    will    lose    it» 

niui-h  sooner  than  onedye<l  with  MX'hine.il, 

tbe  shade  should  be  exactly  tbe  same  in 

Although  litht  greatly  accelerate*  tlie  com- 

Brti'^i  of  the  coloring  particles,  and  seenu  even 

ary  for  their  dettruclion   in  some  cases,  m 

it  is  not    r«<]uirrd.       It   was    found,    by 

Tntr  xiniii  plant*  into  a  datk  place,  m  contact 

ir,  that  that  air  was  al>soil>e<l  l>y  su'ne 

Lo:  ,n<l,  also,  that  the  rose  suffers  a  change, 

brvuities  of  a  de<'|H'r  hue,  when  it  is  not  in 

totact  with  vital  air,  proliubly    because  il  rnn- 

am  •  little  oxygen,  the  combination  of  which 


then  becomes  more  intimate.  But  many  Aowcis, 
whvn  ill  azotic  gas,  retain  their  color  in  perfec- 
lion.  Tlie  tincture  of  turnsole  was  placed  in 
contact  with  vital  air  over  mercury,  both  in  the 
dark,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun;  the  for- 
mer continued  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  the  vital  air  had  suffered  no 
diminution;  the  other  lost  much  of  its  color; 
became  red  ;  and  the  air  was,  in  a  creat  measure, 
absorbed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carl>onic  acid 
was  produced,  which  undoubtedly  had  occasioned 
the  alteration  of  color  from  blue  to  red.  From 
this  we  may  form  an  idea  of  some  of  the  changes 
of  color,  produced  by  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  component  principles  of  vegetable  substances, 
when,  by  their  cnmbinaiion  with  oxygen,  ihey 
undergo  the  effects  of  a  slight  combustion,  which 
may  generate  an  acid,  as  in  llie  leaves  in  autumn, 
which  grow  red  before  they  V>ecome  yellow,  and 
in  the  streaks  which  are  seen  in  flowers,  the  vege- 
tation of  which  is  becoming  weak. 

42.  On  the  whole  it  is  evident,  tliat  colonng 
substances  resist  the  action  of  tlie  air  more  or 
less,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  disposed 
to  unite  with  oxygen,  and  thereby  to  suffer  more 
or  less  quickly  a  smaller  or  greater  degree  of 
combustion.  Light  favors  this  effect,  which  in 
many  cases  is  not  produced  without  its  assist- 
ance; but  the  coloring  matter,  in  its  separate 
state,  is  much  more  prone  to  this  combustion, 
than  when  united  to  a  substance,  such  as  alumine. 
which  may  either  defend  it  by  i'j  own  power  of 
resisting  combustion,  or,  by  attracting  it  strongly, 
weaken  its  action  on  other  substances,  which  is 
the  chief  effect  of  mordants.  This  last  compound 
acquires  still  greater  durabdity,  when  i>  is  capa- 
ble of  combining  intimately  with  the  stuff  upon 
which  it  is  deposited.  Thus  the  coloring  matter 
of  cochineal  is  easily  dissolvol  in  water,  and  its 
color  is  quickly  changed  by  tlie  air ;  but  when 
united  to  the  oxide  of  tin,  it  becomes  much 
brighter,  and  almost  insoluble  in  water,  though 
it  is  still  easdy  affected  by  the  air,  and  by 
ovygtnaied  muriatic  acid;  it  resists  the  action  of 
these  belter,  however,  when  it  has  formed  a  triple 
compound  with  a  woollen  stuff.  But  still  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  that  all  yellow  colors  are 
owing  to  the  carhunaceous  part  of  the  coloring 
substance ;  very  'iffcrent  comp<.>unds  are  capable 
of  producing  the  same  colors:  thus,  indigo  is 
very  different  from  the  blue  of  our  fluwers,  from 
that  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  that  of  Prussian 
blue.  Berthullet  does  not  even  suppose,  that 
iixygen  may  not  unite  in  a  small  proportion  with 
some  coloring  substances,  without  weakening 
their  color,  ur  changing  it  to  yellow.  Indigo 
iH'Ciiines  green  by  uniting  with  an  alkali,  wilk 
lime  or  a  metallic  oxide:  but  resumes  its  color, 
and  quits  these  substances,  when  it  recovers  ■ 
small  |>ortion  of  ilie  oxygen  which  it  had  lost. 
The  liquor  of  the  whelk,  employed  to  dye  purple, 
i'^  natiirtlly  yellowish  ;  but  when  cxposea  to  tlie 
air,  and  more  espeaally  to  the  sun.  it  quickly 
passes  thKiuirli  v.inntii  shades,  and  at  length 
iiuiiini<s  llii'  urpli-  color  of  the  ancients ; 

and  which,  i  t  '"'  ''"'  testimony  of  K>ido- 

ciA,  derived  il«  lusire  and  perlsciian  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun's  rays. 

-I;!.  It  in.iy  then  be  considcrvd  as  a  geotial 
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lor,  wliirh  m  raore  or  less  deep,  ac- 
lo  the  ronceolralioD  o(  the  acid,  iu  tetn- 
',  and  the  tinN  of  immenion  ;  that  the 
Itnl  be  curefiilly  waibed  as  soon  as  taken 
'  the  acid  ;  that  this  color  possesses  coiui- 
le  ItriKlitnesi ;  and  thai  it  may  be  made 
iwithout  sensibly  weakening  tlie  silk,  which 
lander  the  process  really  luerul.  The  color 
ttso  be  modified  by  the  use  of  alkalis. 
alnuons  of  calcareoas  earth  and  maznesia 
no  effect  upon  silk,  because  they  do  not 
an  excess  of  acid ;  but  the  solutiotu  of 
and  of  all  metallic  subslancci,  produce 
ar  leu  deep  yellow,  because  they  all 
more  or  less  excess  of  acid,  which  acts 

rie  silk  like  uncombined  acid. 
It  appears  likewise  to  have  been  the  acid 
tfut  dyed  the  animal  substances  yellow,  in 
t|ienments  of  M.  Brunwiser,  and  not  the 
t  extracted  from  the  wood,  as  he  supposed. 
k  the  yellow  color  in  these  cases  owm^  to 
■•  L)e  U  Folie  supposed ;  for  the  purest 
■  acid,  which  contains  no  iron,  produces  it, 
11  as  tliat  in  which  the  presence  of  that 
itnay  be  supposed  loexist.  Silk,  when  put 
pncentraied  nitrous  acid,  quickly  assumes 
yellow  color,  loses  its  cohesion,  and  is 
during  this  tolution,  the  azote,  which 
Into  the  composition  of  animal  fubstances, 
losled,  with  a  Ion;  continued  eflerves- 
if  Iteat  he  applied,  it  expels  much  nitrous 
d  lite  liquor  immediately  acquires  a  deep 
ind  grows  brown.  At  this  time,  the  oxygen 
nilnc  acid  combines  witli   the  hydrogen 

6  abounds  in  animal  substances,  forming 
wliicli  is  obtained  from  them  by  dislilla- 
Stii  which  renders  them  so  inflammable. 
(he  acid  tiegin*  Co  art,  and  to  render  the 
'low,  the  laine  effect  should  also  Ix-^iii  lo 
M.  Bcrthnllet  therefore  supposes, 
ytllow  color  arises  from  a  comineiice- 
imbuslion  ;  but  tlial  this  conibusiioii 
flight,  doea  not  sensibly  wenkcn  the 
ever,  the  acid  be  a  little  too  strong, 
imniersioii  too  long  continued,  or  if  the 
Of  It  be  not  carried  off  by  careful  washing, 
immediately  becomes  weak,  and  is 
I  It  is,  lltcrefote,  evident  why  tlie  nitrous 
I  preferable  in  tins  operation  to  that  which 
^^led  with  nitrous  gas;  for,  in  the  former, 
N>(K>rlion  of  oxygen  being  greater,  it  is 
iftUcl  to  pr<iducf  the  effects  of  coinbustiun, 
M  becomn  in  the  stale  of  nilrous  acid. 
Ihme  explanation  ouglit  to  apply  to  tlie 
Uic  oxv'^cnaied  muriatic  acid  on  auimal 
;  ii  (iiAers  liowcver,  io  torn*  easeniMl 
ices,  which  are  ool  e«sUy  explained. 
Silk  has  been  observed  to  receive  a  yellow 
tobiti  III*  oxygtoaled  innriaiic  acid  is  em- 
WL,  which  IS  much  lighter  than  wlieii  ihe 
m  acid  is  made  use  of;  the  sulphurous 
^Kharijus  it  in  a  great  degree,  but  has  no 
I  on  the  yrllow  produced  by  the  diluted 
^  Kid.  I'be  oxygi.'iiuied  muriatic  acid 
bwvff,  a  much  stroa;ier  aition  on  the 
Wwon  weaken*,  and  even  distulvrs  it ;  and 
^  left  (or  sunie  lime  in  this  fluid,  the  yellow 
•1  first  appeared  grows  lighter,  agreeably 
alrtadjr  bcoi  remarked,  that  oxygen. 


by  accumulation,  is  capable  of  disguising  the 
yellow  color  occosionea  by  the  combustion, 
which  it  had  originally  induced.  Berthollet  has 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  effects  which  tlie 
sulphurous  acid  produces  on  colors,  by  the  fa- 
cdity  with  which  it  gives  off  iU  oxygen,  and  has 
compared  them  tu  those  of  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid  ;  but,  although  it  be  true  that  oxygen 
adheres  much  more  weakly  to  the  sulphurous 
than  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  he  does  not  believe 
that  that  explanation  is  founded  in  truth. 

51.  It  appears  from  the  ob^iervation  of  De  it 
Folic,  that  roses,  whitened  by  the  vapor  of  burii- 
ing  sulphur,  bcco.'ne  green  in  an  alkaline  lixivium. 
Olid  red  iu  acids;  and  iNI.  Ucrtliollet  hns  himself 
observed,  thai  the  sulphurous  acid  reddened  the 
tincture  of  turnsole,  which  has  a  very  fading 
color,  but  that  it  acted  only  like  other  acids,  on 
infusions  of  fustic,  Brasil-wood  and  logwood; 
and  further,  that  silk  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  vapor  of  sulphur,  exhaled  the  smell  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  when  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  although  it  could  not  be  perceived  before 
lliat  oJor  existed.  He  therefore  supposes,  that 
the  sulphurous  acid  commonly  unites  with  the 
coloring  particles,  and  with  the  silk,  without 
giving  off  iu  oxygen  to  them,  and  consequently 
without  producing  any  combustion ;  that  the 
product  of  chat  combination  sometimes  loses  its 
color  entirely,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
semi-elastic  state  of  the  oxy^n  ;  but  sometimes 
combustion  may,  and  even  commonly  should 
take  place  by  degrees,  so  that  the  colonng  parti- 
cln,  which  have  been  disguised  for  some  time, 
ought  ultimately  to  leave  a  yellow  color. 

Or   ASTRIVOEMTS. 

53.  Astringents  deserve  particular  attention, 
not  only  from  their  great  use  in  dyeing,  but  as 
pos»e»sing  a  property  common  to  many  vege- 
tables. Perhaps,  says  Herthollet,  there  is  no 
property  in  vegetables  concerning  which  such 
va^^ue  ideas  have  been  currently  received.  A 
slii;ht  relation  in  taste  has  frequently  been  deemed 
enoiigli  to  rank  them  in  the  class  of  astringents ; 
and  every  substance  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  astringent,  or  acerb,  which  turned  a  solution  of 
iron  black.  This  effect  has  been  presumed  to 
ari«e  from  one  identical  principle  residing  in  all 
the  iKidies  that  produce  it.  Experience  has  sub- 
sequently sliown,  that  two  species  of  utringenU 
uui^lil  to  b«  admitted,  viz.  tannin  and  gallic 
acid.  The  g-.illic  acid  is  oblaine<l  from  gall- 
nuts,  in  which  It  is  found  in  great  plenty. 

i'i-  Tlie  gall-nut  is  an  excrescence  found  on 
llie  young  branches  of  Ihe  oak,  and  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  an  insect.  Different  kinds  of 
the  gall-nut  are  met  with,  some  inclining  to 
white,  yellow,  green,  brown,  or  red  ;  others,  asb- 
coloreil  or  blackbh.  Tliey  also  differ  greatly  in 
magnitude,  and  are  either  round  or  irregular, 
heavy  or  light,  smooth  or  covered  with  prolube- 
rance*.  Those  which  are  small,  blackish,  knoitol, 
and  heavy,  are  the  best ;  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Aleppo  gmlls.  ThcM  ■strinKcnt  sub- 
stances are  almost  totally  soluble  in  water  by 
long  ebullition.  Sixteen  dnchiiit  afforded  Neu 
mann  fourteen  of  extract ;  from  the  remaining 
two  drBebnu,ooly  four  grams  could  be  extrwiM 
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by  alcohol.  And  the  same  quantity  treated  first 
with  alcohol,  and  then  with  water,  afforded  twelve 
drachmi  and  two  scruples  of  spirituous  extract, 
and  four  scruples  of  watery  extract;  the  residuum 
weighed  half  a  seru]ilc  more  than  in  the  preced- 
ing experiment.  In  the  spirituous  extract,  the 
taste  is  more  stron>;  and  disagreeable  than  in  the 
watery  extract. 

54.  Many  otlier  very  interesting  obserrations 
have  been  made  on  astrin^nt  substances,  by 
Messrs.  Scheele,  Monnet,  and  Berthollct.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  proved,  that  it  is  not  the 
g;allic  acid  which  communicates  the  astringent 
properties  to  the  substances  that  possess  it ;  that 
the  acid  itself  possesses  that  property,  in  a  de- 
gree inferior  to  other  astringents ;  and  that 
sumach,  treated  like  the  galls,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Scheele,  affords  no  gallic  acid, 
though  it  [Kissesses  a  high  degree  of  nstrlngency  ; 
walnut  peels,  treated  in  the  same  way.  do  not 
aH'ord  any.  The  property  which  the  infusion  of 
common  galls  has,  of  reddeuing  certain  vegetable 
colors,  appears  to  proceed  only  from  the  gallic 
acid.  The  infusions  of  sumach,  or  of  sloe-bark, 
which  very  readily  produce  a  black  precipitate, 
that  of  walnut-tree  bark,  or  of  quinquina,  did 
not  exhibit  this  property ;  and  thence  it  ii  evi- 
dent, that  the  gallic  acid  does  not  exist  in  white 
galls ;  for  the  infusion  of  these,  though  it  deposit 
a  copious  sediment  on  exposure  to  tlie  air,  is  not 
the  gallic  acid. 

55.  If  the  astringent  property  were  owing  to 
an  individual  principle  distributed  in  different 
vegetables,  the  precipitates  obtained  by  their 
means,  from  a  solulion  of  iron,  would  constantly 
form  tlie  same  compounds,  and  exhibit  the  same 
appearances  and  properties;  but  the  precipitate 
produced  by  galls  is  of  a  blackish  blue:  that  by 
logwood  has  a  difl'erent  shade  of  blue;  that  by 
oak  is  of  a  fawn  color,  or  blackish  brown;  that 
by  quinquina,  a  blackish  green.  They  fall  down 
■with  different  attendant  circumstances,  and  when 
fixed  on  stuffs,  are  discharged  by  alum  and 
tartar,  some  much  more  easily  than  others ;  and, 
probably,  by  multiplying  experiments,  many 
other  remarkable  differences  may  be  discovered 
in  the  properties  of  these  different  precipitates. 
Astringents  form  with  iron  different  species  of 
compounds,  and  consequently  do  not  derive 
their  properties  from  one  principle ;  but  there 
must  be  a  property  common  to  different  sub- 
stances, tu  enable  them  to  act  uniformly  on  so- 
lutions of  iron,  and  to  produce  precipitates  more 
or  less  black,  and  thus  appearing  of  the  same 
nature. 

56.  The  metallic  oxides,  which  unite  with  the 
coloring  particles,  modify  their  colors ;  but  some 
metallic  oxides,  and  particularly  that  of  iron, 
have  colors  which  vary  according  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  they  contain.  Iron,  when  united  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  has  a  black 
color.  If  any  substance,  by  uniting  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  had  the  property  of  taking  from  it 
a  part  of  the  oxygen,  which  it  has  when  preci- 
pitated from  its  solution  in  an  acid,  this  would 
DC  sufficient  to  give  it  a  black  color;  and  if  the 
peculiar  color  of  this  substance  were  not  predo- 
lummit,  or  of  itself  inclining  to  black,  the  com- 
pound formed  would  have  a  black  colur;  thus  ni- 


trous gas,  either  uncombined  orvMlhi 
the  nitrous  acid,  renders  solntioual 
and  even  precipitates  the  nMt*l,ljjBB 
a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  By  iclia(  n 
manner,  ammoniac  produces  ■  bbiik 
with  the  solutions  of^  iron ;  in  this  d 
drogen  of  the  ammoniac  fonui 
bining  with  the  oxygen  that  is  di 
the  oxide  of  the  iron.  Galls  prettpMr 
silver  from  their  solutions,  by  icdittM 
their  metallic  state;  they,  therefete, 
property  of  separating  the  otr^  I 
metals,  to  which  it  adheres  but  1% 
from  others,  that  portion  which  is  tm 
weakest  degree.  Any  infusion  of  pOt 
readily  assumes  a  deep  brown  color,  b* 
to  the  air;  though  it  absorbs  bat  i  tnal 
of  vital  air.  The  infusion  of  sal 
of  woods  and  barks,  also  acqii 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  so  ll 
upon  the  oxide  of  iron,  by  se| 
its  oxygen,  an  astringent  ought  i! 
darker  color,  by  wh  ich  the  black 

57.  Various  substances,  whi( 
respects  different  properties,  pi 
solutions  of  iron,  .\inong  these, 
coloring  particles,  and  employed  u 
ing.  Logwood,  and  even  most  kinds  of 
particles,  form  brown  or  blacknb  pn 
with  iron.  Sometimes  the  aitriifjcat 
not  instantaneous ;  the  color  of  the 
at  first  light ;  it  grows  deeper 
darkened  in  proportion  as  the 
oxygen.  The  infusion  of  fustic  pi 
the  solution  of  iron,  a  yellow  prenyl 
grows  brown  by  degrees,  and 
afler  a  considerable  time.  But  thoojk 
petty  of  precipitating  solutions  of  u) 
does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  lix 
vidiial  principle  in  the  substances 
it,  there  can  be  no  inconvenience  in 
the  name  of  astringent,  providfd  bj 
meant  only  a  property,  which  u 
great  number  of  substances,  and  wbidil 
liave  in  various  proportions. 

58.  The  astringent  principle  is  food 
pilate  iron  from  all  acids.  The  »o<J» ' 
phorus  and  arsenic  only  have  asUoageri 
than  it  has  for  iron,  llie  phoiplio'* 
known  to  have  the  property  of 
from  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  all : 
acetous,  and  probably  some  oilier 
which  have  not  been  tried,  redi' 
pitate,  and  make  the  color  dtsappot, 
are  satur.ited  witli  an  alkali.  It  u  a» 
that  the  astringent  principle  eta 
tallic  oxides,  without  having  the  ijiali 
acid  ;  for  animal  substances,  oil*, 
and  lime,  have  this  property.  1 1  tt 
that  it  is  the  precipitate  compin^d  d 
tlie  astringent  principle,  which,  hj 
suspended  in  ihi?  liquor,  (brnu  ink 

59.  Out   although    chemists 
astringent  principle  as  always  tht 
rience  shows,  tliataltastriii(;<-iii  •ul 
equally   proper  for  pi 
durable  black  ;  it  is  oi 
which  of  them  rosy  ^x  enij.Kijcn 
5'icce«;  it  n,  however,  ir«ry 
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itive  experimenls   on  this  luliject  with 
accuracy,  because   some  tbbstaDces  re- 
ach toiler  boiling  than  others  to  extract 
iigency;  because  a  difference  in  their 
or  fineness,  wheu  subjected  to  ehulli- 
suSicient  to  produce  differences  in  the 
;  and  because  the  coloring  panicles  hare 
or  less  disposition  to  combine  with  the 
irding  to  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of 
has  been   made  use  of.     Solutions  of 
different  acidi  mav  produce  differences  in 
olt>,  according  to  the  state  of  oxyuenalion 
iron  III  them,  according  as  the  proportion 
metal  i»  greater  or  le^is,  and  accordini;  to 
of  strengtii  which  the  different  acids, 
tsencageil,  are  capable  nf  exerting  on  the 
formed  compound. 

In  the  dyeing  of  stuffs  also  some  differ- 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  their  greater 
attraction  for  the  coloring  particles,  Ur. 
has  proved  in  his  excellent  ohserva- 
on  the  process  of  making  ink,  that  no 
•stringent,  not  even  sumach,  can  be  sul>- 
fur  gall-niiU.  If,  says  M.  Uerthollet, 
a  proportion'of  sulfihate  of  iron  be 
to  the  galls,  the  ink  becomes  speedily 
and  then  passes  to  yellow,  because  the 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
hicb  the  sulph.-ite  of  the  iron  affords,  or 
Tely  attracts  from  the  atmosphere  ;  for 
that  oxygen  eventually  destroys  those 
tabstances  with  which  it  is  combined 
fCrtU  quantities.  When  this  accident 
from  age,  Ur.  Lewis  found  that  an  infu- 
galls  paued  over  the  faded  characters 
them.  According  to  Dr.  Ure,  the  best 
itive  fur  faded  writint;  is  a  solution  of  ferro- 
Je  of  potash,  faintly  acidulated,  or  sul- 
,ed  hydrogen  water.  Ur.  Lewis  nscer- 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  best 
ion  for  ink  is  three  parts  of  gall-nuts  to 
phate  of  iron  ;  that  cheiry-gum,  and 
guiD,  are  as  good  as  gum-arabic  for 
necessary  consistence,  and  for  ki>eping 
the  black  molecules  which  tend  to 
that  decoction  of  logwood  employed 
i  of  water  for  the  infusion  of  the  galls 
res  the  biauty  of  the  ink. 
a  Mr.  Ueunie  made  many  experiments  to 
ine  the  best  process  for  giving  cotton  a 
black.  He  first  tried  what  solution  of 
ive  ttie  finest  black  to  galled  cotton;  he 
ntdt  combined  different  solutions,  and 
lied  tiic  durability  of  the  blacks  which  he 
IK«d ;  and  made  the  same  experiments  on 
'  cotton,  witli  other  metals  and  semimetals; 
ployed  in  like  manner  a  great  number  nf 
Is,  anil  tried  with  them  culinn  which 
ived  diffeieni  preparations,  lie  found 
ut  of  twenty-one  species  of  astringents,  o^ik 
Ibft,  the  gulls  nf  the  country,  and  yellow 
bnlans,  «ere  the  only  subitanrrt  which 
d  a  fine  black,  but  which  wa^  still  neither 
B  nor  so  (luntlile  »«  that  i<liUiiied  by  the 
on  galls,  lie  alw  fiiuiid  ili.ii  the  oak  saw- 
is  preferable  to  the  bark,  employed  by  the 
if  thread,  and,  being  cheaper,  may  be  tub- 
ed Willi  advantage. 
L  McHTs.  Lavoisier,  Vandcmoode,  Fout- 


croy,  and  DerlhoUet,  made  experiments  on  gatis, 
oak-bark,  raspings  of  heart  of  oak,  llie  external 
part  of  oak,  of  logwood,  and  sumach,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  comparison  of  their  quali- 
ties. To  ascertain  the  portion  of  astringent 
principle  contained  in  these  different  substancesi, 
they  took  two  ounces  of  each  separately,  which 
they  boiled  half  an  hour  in  three  pounds  of 
water  -,  after  the  first  water  they  added  a  second, 
which  underwent  a  similar  ebullition ;  and  con- 
tinued these  operations  until  tlie  substances 
appeared  exhau5te<l :  they  then  mixed  logelhrr 
the  decoctions  that  had  betn  successively  ob- 
tained. A  transparent  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  which  the  proportions  of  water  and 
sulphate  had  been  exactly  detcnnincd,  was  used. 
They  first  estimated  the  quantity  of  the  astrin- 
gi'nf  principle,  by  the  quantity  of  sulphate  which 
each  liquor  could  decompose,  and  afterwards 
by  the  weight  of  the  black  precipitate  which  was 
formed.  In  order  to  stop  precisely  at  the  point 
of  saturation,  they  prrK.'ec<lcd  very  slowly  in  the 
precipitation,  and  towards  the  end  added  the 
solution  of  sulphate  only  drop  by  drop,  and 
ceased  at  the  moment  when  the  last  added  quan- 
tity no  longer  Butmcnted  the  intensity  of  the 
black  color.  When  the  liquor  is  too  opaque  to 
allow  its  shade  of  color  to  be  distinguished,  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  largely  diluted  with  water, 
and,  by  adding  to  this  a  little  of  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  at  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  it  is 
discovered  whether  or  not  the  point  of  saturation 
has  been  attained :  if  we  then  wish  to  vet  the 
precipitate  which  is  formed,  the  whole  must  be 
diluted  with  water  very  copiously. 

C3.  This  operation  is  an  easy  and  accurate 
mode  for  manufacturers  to  determine  the  proper 
proportions  of  astringents,  and  solutions  of  iron. 
To  saturate  the  decoction  of  two  ounces  of  galls, 
three  drachms  and  sixty-<me  eiains  of  iron  were 
re<|uireJ  ;  the  precipitate  weighed  seven  drachms 
and  twenty-four  grains,  when  collected  and  dried. 
The  color  of  the  decoction  of  oak  bark  is  a  deep 
yellow  ;  a  very  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  iron 
gives  It  a  dirly  reddish  color,  and  a  larger  one 
changes  it  to  a  deep  brown.  The  quantity  of 
sulphate  required  to  saturate  the  decoction  of  two 
ounces  of  this  bark,  was  eighteen  grains.  Tlie 
precipitate,  collected  and  dried,  formed  coarser 
and  more  compact  grains,  and  weighed  twenty- 
two  grains ;  the  inner  bark  of  the  oak  afforded 
nearly  the  ^ame  result.  But  the  decoction  if 
tlie  raspings  of  the  heart  of  oak  required  for  its 
saturation  one  drachm  and  twenty-four  grains 
and  the  precipitate  weighed  one  drachm  and 
twenty-four  grains;  tlie  decoction  of  the  external 
wood  of  tlie  oak  produced  very  tittle  precipitate. 
The  decoction  of  sumach  acquired  a  reddish 
violet  color,  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  xil- 
pliate  of  iron  was  added.  The  quantity  re<|uirrd 
for  its  saturation  «4S  two  drachms  cighieen  grains. 
The  precipitate  exactly  resembled  that  nllonJe<l 
by  the  pills.  .\iiU  llie  diroction  of  logwood 
became  of  as:ipphirebluccolor,  hy  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  iron :  if  the  point  of  saturation  be 
exceeiled,  the  blue  bci:om>i  gn-ennh  and  dirty. 
Hie  exact  qiuiilily  required  for  saturation  was 
IuuikI  to  \k  one  drachm  forty-eight  grains,  and  (lie 
weight  uf  llus  precipitate  was  two  drachms  twelve 
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grnitiK.  The  diflerenl  precipitations  maJe  by 
(xik  take  place  readily;  that  by  logwood, a  little 
more  difficultly,  but  still  more  easily  than  that 
itliich  Is  effected  by  (;allj. 

64  It  was  ue>t  ascertained,  by  trials  made 
with  cloth,  that  the  quantity  of  astringent  sub- 
stances required  to  g;ive  n  black  color  of  inten- 
sity, to  an  equal  weight  of  the  same  cloth,  was 
proportinnnl  to  the  quantities  of  aslrinj^ent  prin- 
ciplCj  which  had  been  already  estimated  in  each 
kind  from  the  foreyoins  expenmenu ;  but  the 
black  obtained  by  the  ditfetent  patts  of  the  oak 
Hoes  not  resist  proofs  of  color,  nearly  so  well  as 
that  whiuh  is  prod  need  by  ealls.  Logwood 
alone  seems  not  c;ipable  of  producing  so  intense 
a  black  as  galls  or  oak ;  nor  does  the  color 
which  it  produces  stand  the  tn(  of  proofs  so 
well  OS  that  proiluceJ  by  khHi, 

05.  We  shall  now  consider  the  asiiinKein 
principle  in  regard  lo  its  properly  of  conibinin;; 
with  ve<,'eialile  and  animal  substances,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  Silk  norpiires  by  gallinp,  which 
is  an  npeialion  that  consists  in  mnceratini;  a  stuff 
in  a  decoction  of  some  aslrinitent  substance,  a 
weight  which  cannot  be  taken  from  it,  or  dimin- 
ished beyond  a  reilain  deijree,  by  re[>c.ili'd 
washing ;  aOer  which  operation  the  stuff  when 
put  into  a  solution  of  iron  is  dyed  black,  )ierMii.<>! 
the  astringent  principle,  decuin|>09int;  the  sul- 
phule  of  iron,  forms  a  triple  compound  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  and  the  stuff  which  is  dyed.  A 
stuff  that  is  galled  is  likewise  capable  of  comhi- 
nin'^  with  other  tolnring  particles,  the  colors  of 
which  thereby  acquire  fixity,  if  they  do  not 
naturally  possess  it ;  so  that  the  astringent  com- 
muiiicales  its  diirnhility  to  (he  triple  compound, 
or  perhaps  the  more  complex  one  which  is 
formed  ;  but  by  this  union  the  color  generally 
becomes  of  a  deeper  shade.  Hie  astnnu'ent 
principle,  by  combining  with  animal  substances, 
renders  them  incapable  of  c\irruption,  and  tends 
10  render  their  texture  more  compact;  and  m 
this  the  art  of  tanning  consists. 

66.  It  may  be  proper  to  lake  some  notice  here 
of  the  substance  denominated  tannin,  which, 
while  it  has  some  properties  in  common  with  (he 
gallic  acid,  differs  fn>m  it  in  others.  Seguin 
was  the  first  who  showed  that  astringents  con- 
tained a  peculiar  substance,  which,  in  combining 
with  skin,  gave  it  the  properties  of  tanned 
leather,  and  that  the  tunning  elfi>ct  arose  from 
the  combination  tliu>  formed.  Tannin  may  be 
procured  by  digi-sliiij;  gall-nuts,  grape-si-eds, 
oak-bark,  or  i-jtechu,  in  .-i  small  quantity  of 
cold  water.  The  solution,  when  iv.ijiorated, 
affords  a  pubstaiice  of  a  brownish-yellow  color, 
highly  astrlugeni,  and  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  According  to  Mr.  Hrand,  the  purest 
form  of  tannin  appears  to  be  derived  from 
bruised  grape-seeds;  but  even  here, he  observes, 
it  is  combined  with  other  substances,  from  which 
it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  separable.  I  have  never, 
says  he,  been  able  to  obtain  it  of  greater  purity 
than  by  digesting  powdered  catechu  in  water  at 
33°  or  34°,  filtering  uiid  boiling  the  sohilum, 
which,  on  cooling,  becomes  sliphtly  turbid,  and 
ii  to  be  filtered  acaui,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  told  water,  applied  as  before,  exliacl* 
nearly  pi-'e  lannin.    The  most  distiiiclifc  cha- 


racter of  tannin  is  tliat  of  i 
precipitate  when  added  taaKdutiaol 
or  any  other  animal  jelly.  On  tbu  | 
art  of  tanning  depends,  for  whick  ( 
genet<dly  employed;  but  th« 
other  trees  are  fretiuently  employ«4i 
purpose.  Professor  Proust 
precipitation  of  a  decoction  Ut 
carbonate  of  potassa,  for  obi; ' 
ing  well  the  greenish-gray  fla 
with  cold  water,  and  drying  tilcail 
This  precipitate  becomes  brown  , 
brittle  and  shining  like  a  tesin,  *Dii| 
soluble  in  hot  water.  In  thuj 
he  says,  is  very  pure.  Ac 
tannin  consists  of  hydrogen 
51- 160  -I-  oxygen  44  &S4. 

67.  M.  Berthollet  considen  the  t 
charcoal   as   the    essential  ch 
astringent   principle;    the   hydn 
contains  only  in  small  qu     ' 
much  disposed  partially  i' 
Hence,  when  an  infusion  :■,  f^mm 
tiict  with  vital  air,  a  small  qua 
is  absorbed,  and  yet  tire  culo 
becomes  much  deeper ;  for,  in  < 
the   theory   already    laid    down, 
readily  becomes  predominant  to  i 
the  slight  combustion,  and  the  i 
deeper,  and  becomes  brown, 

08.  Substances  which  contain  mad 
and  can  undergo  only  a  (light  d«gi«e  < 
tlon,  ought   to  possess  considerable 
because  charcoal  docs  not  corobio*  i 
in  Oie  ordinary  leroperatui*  of  Ibc  i 
union    be   assisted    by    other 
because  slight  variations  of  tea 
no  change  in  the  dimensions  i 
on  the  contrary,  substances  wbtcil  i 
hydrogen,   and   in   which  the 
hydrogen  are  in  a  state  of  division,| 
easily  decomposed,  by  the  cwrobia 
hydrogen  with  aiole  or  oxygen, 
of  their  parts  ought  to  take  plac* 
variations  of  temperature,  became  I 
dilatable  by  heal,  which  the  cttrl 
cles  are  not.     When,   the 
principle  is  combined  with  ■ 
it  communicates  lo  it  the  pn 
derives  from  the  cluircoal ;  the  an 
becomes  less  liable  to  change  fma  I 
tioos  of  temperature  ;  instead  of  i 
it  suffers  a  slight  degree  oi  con 
actlnn  of  the  air ;  for   live  pioM*  I 
probably  could   not  go  on  m  a  | 
▼cssel. 

69.  ()u  exiniiningtbe  ana);<a>lMi 
made  of  indigo,  which  may  b< 
the  coloring  roattrt  least  li:iW>-  ii>i 
With  whicli  we  are  ac(|u<" 
that   this   substance    m)v> 
greater  proportion  •  ' 
themselves.     M.  II' 
also    to   this   ahuniiiin 
durability  of  the  color  of  indi| 
ted,  and  that  the   ptopurtiun  i 
the  chief  cause  of  the  diffprrn 
diirahility  of  ^'olors ;  bttl  the  I 
may  also  bare  great  isiSarMr. 
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mbmes  inlimatcly   witli    another  jiib- 

ought  to  rorm  witli  it  a  more  perrnancnl 

than  one  which  has  only  a  sligrht 

to  unite  with  it ;  now  the  aitrini;ent 

itsiet  a  very  strong  dispoiition  to 

combination!,   especially  with 

ncet. 

the  same  principles  may  be  ex- 
fixity   communicated    to    coloring 
y   aliimme,    and    by    those   metallic 
hich  are  not  liable  to  rontain  diflerent 
iOD«  or  oxygen,  sach  as  the  onide  of  tin, 
*  other*.     The  different  coloring  sub- 
capable  of  uniting  with  metallic  oxides, 
action  upon  them,  anjlogous  to  llial  of 
II.    The  oxides  are  deprived  of  more 
of  their  oxyeen,  according  to  thtr  force 
iSch  Ihey  tclain  it,  the  strength  of  attrac- 
,li  which  the  coloring  particles  tend  to 
urith   them,  the  proportions  in  which 
witli  each  other,  and  the  greater  or  less 
on   of   the   coloring  purticles   towards 
'  in. 

colorin'^  particles  also  snfler  a  change 
ilution  from  these  circumstances: 
ions  of  iron  render  brown  all  the 
»hich  oxide  of  iron  can  enter, 
I  it  I1.1S  only  a  i;rteii  or  yellow  color  in 
In  which  It  14  held  in  ralution  by  acids, 
effert  gor»  on  increasing  to  a  certain 
but  the  alteration  of  the  coloring  parti- 
aderwards  be  cirried  so  far  as  to  spoil 
ilor,  and  to  diminish  their  tendency  to 
ion;  the  oxide  of  iron  is  then  brought 
the  yellow  color  by  the  oxygen  which  it 
and  IS  capable  of  retaining.  The  action 
lie  oxidet  and  the  coloring;  particles  on 
r,  expUins  the  changes  observed  in 
of  the  coloring  panich-i,  when  mixed 
solutions.  The  effect  is  gmdual. 
shown  with  respect  to  fustic.  It 
pprns  that  the  mixture  does  not 
low  turbid  immediately,  but  loses  its 
micy  by  degieej ;  the  precipitation  b«- 
!  sediment  is  formed;  and  its  color 
fradually  dwper.  In  producing  these 
lijia  has  sometimes  a  runsidetable  share. 
ipoQ  the  whole,  we  in.iy  conclude,  thMt 
colors  should  be  distinguished  from 
liith  are  peculiar  to  substancei  of  the 
e  and  animal  kind:  that  the  colors  of 
ire  tniidilird  and  changed  by  oxidation, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  with  winch 
R  combined ;  and  that  vegetable  and 
snbatancrs  may  themselvrs  possess  a 
color,  which  vnnes  In  iheditferent  stntes 
which  llify  p.iJJ,  or  they  may  owe  their 
Itj  colored  panicles,  either  combined,  or 
mixcl  with  them.  These  are  the  parti- 
kdi  are  e«tr»rte<l  from  different  sobstan- 
i»4iich  nndergo  diflerent  preparation^, 
to  tender  them  proper  for  the  various 
of  dying.  And  the  coloring  paiiules 
rhprnical  projH-rlies  which  distinguith 
^jtn  all  uilier  sulxUnces :  the  aflinities 
%»y  have  for  acids,  alkalis,  earths, 
i  oxide*  oxvK'ii,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and 
;>m  the  peiucipal  of  tlii-«f  prufierlie^. 
poftion  W  the  aAinity  which  Oie  coloiing 


pnrliclei  hjvi?  for  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen, 
llipy  unite  more  or  less  readily  and  intimately 
with  them :  and  thence  arises  the  first  cause  of 
variation  in  the  processes  employed,  accordin-^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  stuff,  and  of  the  coloring; 
substance  employeil.  And  by  the  affinity  which 
the  coloring;  particles  have  for  alumine  and 
metallic  oxides,  they  form  compounds  with 
these  substances,  in  which  their  color  is  more  or 
less  modified,  and  becomes  more  Hxed,  and  less 
affected  by  external  a.;eiils  than  before.  This 
compound  being  formed  of  principles  which 
have  separately  the  power  of  uniting  with  vege- 
table substances,  and  more  especially  with 
animal  substances,  preserves  this  properly,  and 
forms  a  triple  compound  with  the  stuff;  and  the 
color,  which  has  been  attain  modified  by  the 
formation  of  this  triple  union,  acquires  a  greater 
degree  of  fixity,  and  of  indestructibility,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  external  agents. 

73.  The  coloring  particles  have  often  so  greal 
an  affinity  for  alumine  and  metallic  oxides,  that 
they  sep/irale  them  from  acids  which  held  them 
in  solution,  and  fall  down  with  them ;  but  the 
affinity  of  the  stuff  is  sometimes  necessary,  in 
order  that  this  separation  may  take  place.  The 
oxides  of  melaln,  which  combine  with  the  color- 
ing particles,  mmlify  their  colors,  not  only  by 
their  own,  hut  also  by  acting  upon  their  compo- 
sition by  their  oxygen.  The  change  which  the 
coloring  particles  thereby  suffer,  is  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  the  air,  which  injures  every  color 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  two  different 
principles  which  constitute  the  air  or  the  atmos- 
phere, it  IS  only  the  oxygenous  gas  that  acts  upon 
the  coloring  particles.  It  combines  with  them, 
weakening  their  color,  and  rendering  it  paler  ; 
but  presently  its  action  is  principally  exeited  on 
the  hydrogen,  which  enters  into  their  composi- 
tion, and  it  then  forms  water.  This  effect,  con- 
tinues M  netthoUet,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  true  combustion,  whereby  the  charcoal  which 
eaters  into  the  composition  of  the  coloring  par- 
ticles becomes  predominant,  and  the  color  com- 
monly changes  to  yellow,  fawn  color,  or  brown; 
or  the  injured  part,  by  uniting  with  what  remains 
of  the  original  color,  causes  other  appearances  of 
a  different  kind.  The  combustion  of  the  color- 
ing particles  is  increased  by  light,  and  frequently 
caunot  lake  place  without  its  aid  ;  it  is  imleed  in 
tliis  way  that  it  contributes  to  llie  destruction  of 
colon,  llext  promotes  it  also,  but  less  power- 
fully than  light,  provided  its  intensity  be  not 
very  great.  The  effects  of  the  nitric  acid,  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  even  the  sulphu- 
ric acid,  when  they  make  the  color  of  the  sul>- 
stonces  upon  whidi  they  act  pass  to  a  yellow 
and  even  to  black,  arc  to  be  attributed  to  a  com- 
bustion ofa  similar  n.iture. 

74.  The  effects  of  combustion  niay,  however, 
be  concealed,  by  the  oxycen  combining  with  the 
colonni;  particles,  wiiliout  the  hydroiten  being 
paitii'ularly  acted  upon  by  it.  Uut  colors  are 
mure  or  less  hxed,  in  prop>jition  to  i  Mr 
less  dis|iositioii  uf  tlie  coloring  p.«M  tT 
this  combuilion.  There  arc  •oim-  Mii>*iaricc» 
also  capalile  of  acting  on  the  color  of  stuffs,  by  a 
•tronger  albnity,  i>r  by  a  solvent  power ;  ami  m 
this  consists  the  action  of  &cids,  alkalis,  and  soac 
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A  small  'quantity  of  these  agents,  however,  may 
somelimes  form  supercompounds  with  the  stufl", 
and  its  color  may  be  altered  in  that  way.  The 
oxides  of  metals  produce  in  the  coloring  particles, 
ivith  which  they  unite,  a  degree  of  combustion 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
thcie  particles  can  take  from  tliem.  Therefore 
the  colors,  which  the  compounds  of  metallic 
oxides  and  colorinf;  particles  assume,  are  the 
product  of  the  color  peculiar  to  the  coloring 
particles,  and  of  tliat  peculiar  to  the  metallic  ox- 
ide :  but  the  coloring  particles  and  metallic  ox- 
ides must  be  considered  in  that  state  to  which 
ihey  have  been  reduced  by  the  diminution  ofox- 
ygen  in  the  oxide,  and  tlie  diminution  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  particles  that  produce  the  color.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  metallic  oxides,  to 
which  the  oxygen  is  only  slightly  attached,  are 
not  fit  to  serve  as  intermedia  for  the  coloring 
particles,  because  they  produce  in  them  loo 
great  a  degree  of  combustion  ;  instances  uf  this 
kind  are  the  oxides  of  silver,  gold, and  mercury. 
The  oxides  which  undergo  considerable  alteni- 
tions  of  color,  by  giving  off  more  or  less  of  their 
oxygen,  are  also  bad  intermedia,  particularly  for 
light  shades,  because  they  produce  changeable 
colors ;  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  oxides  of 
copper,  of  lead,  and  of  bismuth.  The  o.\ides 
which  strongly  retain  their  oxygen,  and  undergo 
very  little  change  of  color  by  the  loss  of  apropor- 
tion  of  it,  are  the  most  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  such  is  particularly  the  oxide  of  tin,  which 
quits  its  menstruum  easily,  which  has  a  strong 
afliiiiiy  for  the  coloring  particles,  and  which 
affords  them  a  basis  that  is  very  white,  and  pro- 
per forgivingabrightnessto  their  shades,  without 
altering  them  by  the  mixture  of  another  color. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  is  possessed  of  some  of  these 
properties  in  a  considerable  degree. 

75.  To  account  for  the  colors,  which  proceed 
from  the  union  of  the  coloring  particles  with  the 
basis  which  a  mordant  gives  them,  we  must  at- 
tend to  the  proportion  in  which  the  coloring 
|>articles  unite  to  that  basis.  Thus  the  solution 
of  tin,  which  produces  a  very  copious  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  coloring  particles,  and  which 
thereby  proves  that  the  oxide  of  tin  enien  in  a 
large  proportion  into  the  precipitate,  has  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  color  of  the  precipitate, 
by  the  whiteness  of  its  basis,  tlian  the  solution  of 
line,  or  that  of  alum,  which  generally  produce 
much  less  copious  precipitates.  The  precipitates 
produced  by  Oiese  two  last  substances  retain 
very  nearly  the  natural  tint  which  the  coloring 
particles  afforded.  It  ii  therefore  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  the  action  of  mordants,  the  com- 
binations that  may  take  place  by  their  means,  be- 
tween the  coloring  particles,  the  stuff,  and  the 
iiitermedium;  the  proportions  of  the  coloring 
substances  and  intermedium ;  tlie  modifications 
of  color,  which  may  arise  from  the  mixture  of 
tlie  color  of  tlie  coloring  particles,  and  of  that 
of  the  basis  to  which  they  art  united  ;  and  the 
ohaiigps  which  the  coloring  particles  may  sufl'er, 
from  the  combustion  that  may  be  produced  by 
the  substance  that  is  employed  as  an  intennc- 
dium.  It  is  evident  also,  that  astringents  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  coloring  |>arlicles ;  but  the 
Utter  take  tbii  name,  especiiUly  when  employed 


to  produce  black  with  oxide  of  im, 
ing  tliis  metal  to  the  staile  of  a  bbd 
by  their  assuming  a  dork  color  6«b 
oxygen. 

76.  The  notion  of  an  xstnagva 
moreover,  the  property  of  conbiiiirf 
quantity  with  animal  substaooei, 
thus  solidity  and  incomiptibilit} ; 
two  properties  are  most  commooly 
again  are  derived  from  their  bijc 
bon,  a  circumstance  in  their  ooi 
gives  them  increased  tendency  to 
greater  stability. 

77.  On  this  ingenious  theory  o( 
Bancroft,  an  able  wnter  on  d«aa^ 
some  remarks  that  deserve  atuaUc 
opiniqp  M.  Ocrthollet,  in  asciibinf 
of  vegetable  and  animal  colonqj 
general,  to  effects  or  changes  sinuW 
combustion,  has  gone  much  farther 

rautable  by  facLv     It   "  • 

intention,  that    we   >  » 

combustion  to  alterai:-..  ,;ti 
simple  addition  of  oxygen  to  colodi 
with  a  destruction  or  separation  <i  • 
component  parts ;  thougn  many  «f  I 
and  extinctions  of  these  colon  nil 
only  from  such  simple  additions  of  of] 
nitric,  sulphuric,  and  other  acith, 
oxygen,  have  the  power  oot  only  rf  | 
but  of  extinguishing,  for  a  tiiMaA 
many  lingent  matters;  not  by  Mf  I 
can  properly  be  denominated  a  eeii 
rather  hy  a  change  in  their  serenl  H 
particular  mys  of  light ;  but  BOM  d 
being  destroyed,  or  carried  away,  A> 
an  alkali,  or  of  calcareous  caibooM 
netally  undo  such  alteration,  mak 
original  color,  by  decomposing  aaJ  f 
the  acid  or  oxygen  which  bad  caiua 
tiou. 

78.  Of  this  numerous  instance*  Wi 
it  being  the  case  of  almost  all  *q 
mal  coloring  matters.  It  will  bf 
mention,  that  ink  dropped  into  a  flM 
nitric,  vitriolic,  or  other  acid,  will  b 
and  that  it  may  be  again  lotarai  \ 
suitable  poition  of  vegetable  orfaall 
that  this  may  Ix:  done  several  timiaJ 
ink,  and  therefore  the  change,  or  k* 
could  not  have  been  the  eiSiect  cf 
If,  however,  this  ink  had  notbtt*  I 
ing  in  the  suhsUince  pilher  of  wsol,  I 
or  cotton,  arid  the  substance  so  d^W 
dipped  into  a  glass  of  diluted  K>i,  s 
able  part  of  the  coloring  fD.<ttermMlil 
dislodged,  aud  separated  from  Ite  i 
stance,  by  its  affinity  with  the  oljpi 
although  no  combustion  bad  lalBiJ 
color  so  separated  and  lost  eoaU  ■> 
restored  without  a  second  dyeiBf.  f^ 
color  would  be  similar  to  wlut  < 
pens  to  colors  fioin  ex)M>«ure  lo  l)** 
by  which  they  arc  gnulually  w«»l»M 
ihe;n  without  any  other  chanjs*''^ 
simple  diminution  of  iln'ir  miiriia' 
coloring  matter :  an<l  'i 
fugitive  colors,  partioi  ' '^  ^ 
cloth  is  soon  left  as  wluu  m  ^id0** 
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»««.rl}iini  )ik«  cum'jostion  havini^ 

l>  pUfX'  in  it,  or  in  Uie  matter  willi 
WU  djred.  It  may  also  be  presumed, 
rs  are  not  ^nerally  impaired  by  any 
I  combustion,  from  this  ract,  that  tliere 
nr  of  tliem  which  the  common  murii'  ic 
not  injure,  as  much  as  cither  the  nilric 
Ipharic  :  and  as  there  can  he  nu  cum  bus- 
But  oxygen,  and  as  the  common  muriatic 
ir  contains  none,  or  what  it  docscontain 
ledly  combined  with  it  by  an  affinity  too 
to  be  overcome  by  any  known  substance 
.  it  follows,  that  the  oxygen  (if  it  contain 
ot  be  liberated  so  as  to  act  in  the  way  of 
ia  u|)0n  any  other  matter;  and  therefore, 
common  muriatic  acul  changes  or  de- 
I  colors,  It  changes  or  destroys  the  af- 
pon  which  they  depend,  by  producing 
lerent  from  those  of  combustion  ;  and 
Inget  which  it  produces  on  colors  are 
•ses  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
pburic,  and  other  acids  known  to  con- 
en,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
I  act  upon  colors,  by  producing  other 
in  those  of  combustion. 
.  Seonebier  exposed  a  great  variety  of 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  found 
colors  very  soon  affected.  The  white 
neially  became  brown,  and  the  red  and 
ngfld  either  to  yellow  or  black.  Ouaia- 
rndered  green ;  t)ic  oak  and  the  cedar 
tened,  as  were  the  brown  woods  gene- 
ects  which  certainly  do  not  resemble 
sombustion,  any  more  than  the  bleaching 
r  tallow  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
eridenl,  argues  Ur.  Uancroft,  that  the 
each  particular  luhstaoce  depends  on 
lution,  producing  in  it  a  particular  at- 
>r  certain  rays  of  liyht ;  and  a  disposi- 
flect  or  transmit  certain  other  rays;  and 
tpect  it  may  doubtless  suffer  very  cnn- 
changes  from  ttic  action  or  combination 
9,  without  any  effects  similar  to  those 
Ution.  And,  indeed,  the  changes  of 
ch  arise  from  the  access  of  atmospheric 
Bi  resemble  those  which  the  mere  pre- 
it  of  blackness  (llie  supposed  natural 
carbon  I  would  produce;  though  this 
been  tlic  case  with  the  coloring  matter 
I  or  unbleached  linen,  upon  which  the 
Bta  of  M.  fienliollct  seem  principally  tn 
I  made.  But  whether  the  action  nf 
Br  it*  basis,  in  promoting  the  decays  and 
Ighl  to  lie  denomln-iied  a  combustion  or 
Bancroft  is  confident,  that  at  least  some 
Ire  liable  to  be  imjiaircd,  not  so  much 
cssina  of  oxygen,  as  by  the  loss  of  it. 
rcoce  of  color  in  arterial  and  venous 
1  been  long  noticed,  and  numemus  ex- 
I  have  shown  that  llie  line  venmlion  co- 
(  former  is  produced  solely  hy  vital  air, 
m  ratiable  of  ac^iuiring  through  bladders, 
ofblood-«essels  tic.  And  Mr.  Ilasscn- 
M  to  have  provtd,  that,  as  this  fine  red 
liMd  hy  a  dissolution  of  oxygon  in  the 
lood,  so  il  is  lost,  and  tli*  dark  color  nf 
n  blood  restored,  by  a  separation  of 
IB,  io  conaequence  of'^its  forming  a  new 
Boa  with  the  hydrogen  ud  carl>on  of 


8i).  Dr.  Bancroft  is  also  oi  opinion,  that  the 
blue  color  of  indigo  depends  upon  a  ceitaio 
portion  of  oxygen,  for  he  has  found  that  a  solu- 
tion of  indigo,  by  losing  its  oxygen,  may  become 
as  pellucid,  and,  excepting  a  very  slight  yellowish 
tinge,  as  colorless  as  water,  and  afterwards 
speedily  return  through  all  the  shades  of  yellow 
and  green  to  its  ori'^nal  deep  blue,  by  expoiure 
to  atmospheric  or  vital  air.  Similar  to  this,  hi 
remarks,  is  the  l^ict  long  since  observed  by  the 
nhbk  Nollet,  of  the  tincture  of  archil  employed 
to  color  the  spirit  of  wine  used  in  thermometers, 
and  which  after  some  time  loses  its  colar,  hut 
recovers  it  again  upon  being  exposed  '.o  atmo<^ 
pheric  air.  This  also  happens  to  the  infusion 
of  turnsole,  and  to  syrup  of  violets,  which  lose 
their  colors  when  secluded  from  air,  and  regaii 
them  when  placed  in  contact  with  it.  He  hat 
also  observed  various  animal  and  vegetable  co- 
lors, produced  solely  by  the  contact  of  atmos- 
pheric air;  and  some  others,  which,  when  given 
by  dyeing  or  callico-printing  to  wool,  silk,  cot- 
ton, SlC,  though  unable  to  sustain  a  single  day's 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  without  manifest 
injury,  were  found  to  receive  none  from  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids,  hut, 
on  tlie  contrary,  were  perceived  by  being  wetted 
with  them,  and  even  with  oxygenated  muriatic 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Uut  the  same  colors,  if  co- 
vered with  linseed  oil,  were  found  to  decay  more 
quickly  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  than 
if  uucovered.  These  colors,  therefore,  he  con- 
tends, could  not  owe  their  decay  In  the  contact 
or  combination  of  oxygen,  because  they  were 
not  onlv  unhurt,  but  benefited  hy  its  concentrated 
powers  in  the  nitric,  the  oxygenated  muriatic,  and 
sulphuric  acids;  and  alio  because  they  were 
soonest  impaired  when  defended  from  the  access 
of  oxygen,  by  being  covered  with  linseed  oii. 
Probably  the  decays  of  these  colors  were  occa- 
sioned by  a  loss  of  at  least  some  part  of  the 
oxygen  which  was  necessary  to  their  existence, 
and  which  the  linseed  oil  assisted  in  depriving 
lliemof,  by  the  strong  afhnity  it  has  with  oxygen. 

81.  nr.  Itancroft  further  observes,  that,  in 
forming  systems,  we  are  apt  to  dmw  j^eneial 
conclusions  from  only  a  partial  view  of  facts. 
This  M.  Berthollet  seems  to  have  done,  not 
only  in  ascribing  the  decays  of  vegetable  and 
animal  colors,  exclusively  to  effects  similar  to 
those  of  combustion,  but  also  in  representing 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  as  an  accunitc  test 
for  anticipating,  in  a  fe  v  minutes,  the  change* 
which  these  colon  are  liable  to  suffer  by  lung  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  sua  and  air;  for,  cays  he, 
though  it  is  true,  that  the  oxygenated  munatic 
acid,  in  weakening  or  destroying  colors,  give* 
up  to  them  more  or  less  of  the  oxygen  which  it 
bad  received  by  distillation  from  manganese; 
and  that,  by  this  new  combination  of  oxygeo. 
those  afiiniues  for  particular  rays  of  light,  upott 
which  their  colon  depend,  arc  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  It  IS  nevertheleis  ttuc,  tliat  the  cbangtft 
of  color  io  produced  are  no  certain  indication 
of  thoie,  which  the  combined  influence  of  light 
and  air  will  occasion  upon  colors  in  general ; 
there  being  several  colors  which  are  very  apcedilr 
destroyed  by  the  latter  of  these  causes,  thought 
they  resist  the  strongest  action  of  the  oxvgirtutrd 
muriatic  acid,  without  suffering  any  aegrct  of 
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injury  or  hurt.  Tlie  Dr.  adds,  (hat  IM. 
lierthollet  well  knows,  since  nobody  lias  con- 
tributed more  to  a^ertain,  liow  rauch  the  pro- 
perties of  oxygen  are  liivcisified  by  each  par- 
ticular basL'i  10  which  it  unites ;  and  that  it  does 
not,  therefore,  seem  warrantable  to  imagine,  that 
its  action  will  not  be  modified  by  a  basis  so 
powerful  as  that  of  Oie  common  muriatic  acid, 
or  that  the  united  properties  of  both  should  re- 
present or  resemble  those  of  atmospheric  air 
upon  colors,  any  more  than  they  do  in  the  lungs 
by  respiration ;  where,  instead  of  sup[)onin^ 
life,  they  would  instantly  put  an  end  to  it. 

82.  These  obsenrationi  were  made  in  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  M.  BerthoUet  had  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  subject  m  his  Elemens 
de  r  Art  de  la  Teinture,  published  in  1791.  A 
new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  about 
the  year  1804,  in  which  the  autlior  has  fully 
noticed  Dr.  Bancroft's  arguments ;  refuted  some 
of  them  ;  admitted  the  force  of  others  in  part; 
and,  ill  some  respects,  has  availed  himself  of 
the  important  improvements  of  Ur.  B.incrof\. 

Or  Tne  DirpEREKCES  between  Animal  and 
Veoetadle  Substakces. 

83.  Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  practice 
of  dyeing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  some 
of  the  leading  differences  that  exist  between 
several  of  the  substances  to  be  dyed,  and  to 
poiut  out  the  processes  throuch  which  they  must 
pass  before  they  will  receive  the  colors  required. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  M.  BerihoUet's 
opinion  relative  lo  this  subject : — I  (is  now  known, 
that  the  composition  of  animal  substances  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  vegetables,  by  their 
abounding  m  a  particular  principle  called  azote, 
which  is  found  only  in  small  quantities  In  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  by  tjieir  conuining  much  more 
hydrogen,  or  base  of  inflammable  air,  ihnn  is 
found  ill  the  other.  From  these  two  causes,  the 
dlfl'erences  observed  in  the  distillation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  proceed :  the  former 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  ammoniac  or  volatile 
alkali ;  ihe  latter  afford  very  little,  and  some- 
times yield  an  acid  :  the  former  yield  a  great 
deal  of  oil,  the  predominant  principle  in  which 
is  hydrogen,  which  is  very  volatile  and  disposed 
lo  fly  off  by  a  small  increase  of  temperalure ; 
while  tlie  latter  sometimes  do  not  yield  it  in  the 
least  sensible  quantity. 

84.  Dr.  Ure  in  a  note,  p.  1.>I,  vol.  I.  of  his 
translation  of  Berthollet's  treatise,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  theory.  Modern  re- 
searches do  not  justify  this  position  of  M.  Ber- 
thoUet. Sugar  and  starch,  by  the  niiMlyses  of 
M.M.  Gay  Lussac  and  Berzelius,  contain  about 
as  much  hydrogen  as  fibrin  does,  and  very  little 
leas  tlian  gelatin  and  albumen;  while,  "by  my 
analyses,  wool  and  silk  contain  less  hydrogen 
lliun    cotton    and   flax.      Sec   P/iit.   Tnms.  for 

1822. 

I  subjoin  the  results  of  my  analytical  experi- 
ments on  the  four  principal  subjects  of  dyeing. 


Wool 
Silk 
Cotton 
Flax 


C'lrbaa.  Hjrdrogca.    Oi/gea. 


S3T0 

280 

3120 

.^009 

3-94 

340-1 

4211 

i-OO 

5283 

42'8I 

330 

iiro 

Aiotc. 
12-30 
II  33 


The  first  two,  independentty  t/tn 
sess  a  marked  difTerence  of 
their  excess  of  carbon  and  ililiiiiw) 

8.5.  In  consequence  of  tidf 
animal  substances,  when  ict  oa  i 
brl;;ht  flame,  which  breaks  out« 
but  is  soon  stifled  by  tlie  chuoil 
formed,  and  which  has  peculiar 
combustion  is  accompanied  with  a 
odor,  owing  to  the  ammooiac  ud 
escape  unconsumed  ;  they  are  IiiU| 
faction,  in  which  process  ammooiac  i 
as  well  as  in  their  distillation,  by  a  at 
union  of  the  azote  and  hydrogen ; 
tible  substances,  on  the  conlruy,  « 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentauoo.  1 
(hat,  as  animal  substances  contaiD  s  < 
quantity  of  principles  disposed  to 
elastic  form,  tliey  have  lesscobeNfCl 
their  panicles  than  vei^etablei,  aot  a 
position  to  combine  with  other  mImIb 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  dotroyid 
agents,  and  are  more  dispmed  to  oa 
coloring  particles. 

86.  The  consequence  of  thb  aeti«< 
substances   Is,   that  they  cannot 
that  alkalis  should  be  used  witi>  |^ 
Ihe  processes  employed  for  dyeinf  ihl 
as  no  danger  is  to  be  appreheodeii  t 
of  alkalis  with  substances  of  the  i 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids   hav* 
derable  action  on  animal  substanen  t 
decomposes  them,  exlricatet  iIm 
the  fatty  matter,  and   iomu 
fixed   air,  and  oxalic  acid  or  dWM 
with  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  aaJ  ( 
charcoal;   the  latter  extricates  ih*  t 
gas,  probably  azotic  gas,  and  jcten 
principles  to  the  slate  of   caHw . 
some  resemblance  lo  vv^tablt  fata 
its  being  less  disposed  to  combiac  a^ 
particles,  and  by  resisting  the 
and  acids  more   powerfully :    wliidl 
either  from  Ihe  same  principles  b«Hq 
malely  combined  iu   it  than   in  wm 
probably,   from    its   containing  lea 
nydrogen.     But,  lliough  (he  actioo  af 
acids  upon  iilk  be  weaker  tkao  opd 
should  still  be  employed  widt  grat 
cause  the  brightness  of  color 
appears  to  depend  u|xmi  (h« 
surface,  whidi  should,  on  that 


served  unimpaired,  with  every  domM 
Cotton  withstands  the  action  of  atidi 
ter  than  Aax  or  hemp.     Even  ih* 
not  destroy  ii  without  great  diOciillf. 

Or  Wool. 
87.  Tlie  value  of  wool,  and  in  k 
diflerent  kinds  of  manufacture,  Uff*' 
length  and  finmtss  of  its  AUoHaai 
iidlurally  coveted  with  a  kind  of  |a 
pnserves  it  from  moths  ;  so  thai  ilal 
until  it  is  about  to  be  dv.->1.  m  feratll 
To  scour  wool,  it  i^  vtk 

quarter  of  an  hour  n  ...  m 

sufficient  quantity  of  »iit»r,  mint ' 
liiurth  of  putrid  uriii<*,  liCMtrd  to  Pi4 
as  tlie  haiid  r;in  just  l^ar,  and  il  d 
from  lime  to  (line  with  sUcki.    ilK 
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<o  drain,  anj  carried  in  a  \-Mge  b.isltci 
innin;:  waur,  where  it  it  raove<i  aliout 
e  erease  is  eniirely  separated,  mid  no 
vnders  llie  water  turbid  ;  it  is  afterwanU 
tt,  and  left  to  drain.  It  soinctimes  loses 
operation  more  than  a  fifth  of  it«  ireight. 

ration  s!iould  be  conducted  witli  much 
the  more  correctly  it  is  performed, 

»  IS  the  wool   fitted  to  receive  the  dye. 

process  the  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali 
SIS  m  the  urine,  readily  combines  with 

of  the  wool,  and  foniis  a  soap,  which, 

Ittble  ID  water,  is  dissolved  and  carried 

Woo\  is  dyed  in  the  fleece  before  it  is 
rbea  it  is  intended  to  form  cloths  of  mixed 
it  IS  .dyed  after  bein;  spun,  when  in- 
principally  for  upestry :  but  it  is  most 
y  dyed  after  having  been  nunufactured 
If  wool  be  dyed  in  the  fleece,  ita 
1,  fkini  being  separate,  absorb  a  larger 
of  the  coloring  particles  than  when  it 
:  for  (he  same  reason,  woollen  yarn  takes 
tlian  cloth  :  but  clotlis  ihemsetves  vary 
"ily  in  thu  respect,  arcordinic  to  their 
leness,  or  the  closeness  of  their  tex- 
the  variety  in  their  dimensions, 
qualities  of  tJie  insredienln employed 
and  a  difference  of  circumstances  in 
prevent  us  from  relying  'upon  the 
quantities  recommended  for  the  pro- 
This  ought  in  all  dyes  to  be  attended  to. 
Id  well  known  to  dyers  and  others,  that 
wool  from  the  lliigbs  and  tails  of 
p  receives  the  coloring  particles  with 
iflicully.  The  finest  cloth  i>  never  fully 
i  wiih  llie  scarlet  dye,  hence  the  iii- 
the  clolli  appears  always  of  a  lighter 
len  cut,  and  aouieliines  almost  white, 
erality  of  colar<,  wool  rvquires  to  be 
bath,  in  which  it  is  boiled  with 
•ces,  priocipally  with  alum  and 
there  ne  some  dyes  for  which  the 
not  require  suth  a  prepuraimn  :  then 
be  well  washed  lo  warm  water,  and 
•at,  or  left  to  drain. 

e  surface  of  the   filaments  of  wool  or 

quite  smooth;  6>r,  alllinugh  no  touch- 

mv(|ualily  can  be   discovered,   yet  they 

be  formed  of  fine  taminx  placed  ov^r 

in  a  slanlini:  dit«ctioii,  from  the  r>ot 

lit  towaidsihe  (>oinl,  resembling  ihe 

t  of  the  srales  of  a  fish,  which  cover 

ftom  tlie  head  of  the  anitnal   to  its 

ptcvliarily  of  diuchire  is  proved  by 

riment-     If  a  hair  he  held  by  ihc 

nd, and  drawn  bclwrvn  the  fto^Wi 

hand,  ficjtii  tlic  root   towards  tiie 

hanlly  any  friction   i>  perceived,  and  no 

beard  ;  but  if  it  be  virrd  liy  the  poitu, 

loed   in  the  aaioe   manner  between    the 

from  tlie  poiat  towards  the  root,  a  re- 

u  felt,  and  a  trrmuUiut  motion   is  pcr- 

to  tile  loiir.h,  whdc  the  ear  perceives  a 

Thus  It  appean,  that  tlie  texture 

le  from  the  root  towanU  the  iMiiiit, 

the  point  towards  th»  root.     This  is 

ed  by  anotlirr  i-«jirrnni.iit.      If  a 

betweeu  Uie  Uiuinb  and  furo- liiisor, 


and  they  be  ni'.ibeil  against  each  otiicr  in  the 
lonzitudiiiiil  dinTction  of  the  hair,  it  acquires  a 
pro^essive  motun  towards  tlie  rout.  This  ef- 
fect depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  skin  of  the 
finger,  or  on  it<  texture,  for  if  the  hair  be  turned 
and  the  point  placed  where  the  rout  formerly 
was,  the  motion  is  reversed,  that  is,  it  will  still 
be  towards  the  root. 

90.  On  this  peculiarity  of  structure,  which 
was  observed  by  M.  Monge,  depend  the  pro- 
cesses of  feltiii^  and  fulling  of  hair  and  wool 
for  different  purposes.  In  the  process  of  felting, 
the  flocculi  of  wool  are  struck  with  the  strini*  of 
the  bow,  by  which  the  filaments  are  detached, 
and  dispersed  in  the  air.  These  filaments  fall 
back  on  each  other  in  all  directions,  and,  when  a 
layer  of  a  certain  thickness  is  formed,  ihey  are 
covered  with  a  cloth,  on  which  the  workman 
presses  witli  his  hands  in  all  parts.  Uy  this 
pressure  tiie  filaments  are  brought  nearer  to  each 
other ;  the  points  of  contact  are  multiplied ;  llie 
progressive  motion  towanis  the  root  is  produced 
by  the  agitation ;  the  filaments  entangle  each 
other;  and  the  laminx  of  i^uch  taking  hold  of 
those  of  the  others,  which  are  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  whole  is  retained  in  a  state  of  close 
contexture. 

!)1.  Connected  with  this  opention  is  that  of 
fulling.  The  roughness  on  llie  suifacc  of  the 
filaments  of  wool,  and  their  tendency  to  acquire 
a  progressive  motion  towards  the  root,  produce 
great  inconvenience  in  the  operations  ofspinninf; 
and  wearing.  This  inconvenience  is  oliviateU 
by  covering  the  filaments  with  a  coat  of  oil, 
which  fills  up  the  pore4,and  renders  the  asperities 
less  sensible.  When  these  operations  are  finished, 
the  stuif  must  be  freed  from  the  oil,  winch  would 
pievcnt  It  from  taking  llie  color  with  which  il  is 
to  be  dyed,  h'or  this  purpose  it  is  taken  to  the 
fullmc-'mill,  where  it  is  beaten  with  lar^e  beetles, 
in  a  trough  of  water,  thruu'li  wliKh  clay  lias 
been  diffused.  The  clay  umit*  with  the  oil, 
which,  being  thus  rendeiiij  soluble  in  water,  is 
earned  off  by  fresh  poiiions  of  water,  conveyed 
ti>  It.  In  this  way  the  stiiH'  is  scoured  ;  but  this 
is  nol  the  sole  object  of  tli-r  o|ieratjoo.  By  the 
altrmate  pressure  of  the  l>eetle».  an  effecl  similar 
l:i  that  of  the  bands  of  the  worViu.in,  in  tha 
operation  of  felting,  is  produced.  The  filament) 
composing  a  thread  of  warp  or  woof,  ac<]uii«  • 
progressive  motion ;  are  entangled  with  tlie 
fiUments  of  the  adjoining  tiireads;  those  of  the 
latter  into  the  next,  and  »o  on,  till  the  whole  be- 
come failed  to-nether.  The  stuff  is  now  con- 
tracted in  all  Its  dimensions,  and,  participating 
both  of  the  nature  of  clulh  and  of  felt,  may  he 
cut  Without  lieiug  subjected  lo  ravel ;  and,  when 
employed  lo  make  a  gmrroeDt,  requiras  no  beiii- 
miug.  Id  a  common  woollrn  Mocking  «rl>, 
after  tins  operation,  the  stitches  are  no  longrr 
subject  to  run,  and,  the  tlireads  of  tlie  war|i  ami 
w(M>f  being  lest  distmct  (rom  eadi  olhet.  tiie 
whole  stuff  1*  thickened,  and  fomn  a  wanatr 
covering. 

Or  Silk. 


!)2.    Silk    T- 
wilh  a  »»!'■ 
sidiied  lu  ,>  . 


Ti  *urml  Blala  ■  ecMad  ever 

bas  geaanllr  been  cnn- 

..;  cam  or  vanMM      To  (bis 
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mibisliinrG  tlie  silk  iisupposod  toowe  iuelasliciiy 
and  stiffness.  Besides  tliis  vjrnisli,  the  silk 
usually  met  with  in  Europe  is  impre'^iiated  witli 
11  substance  of  a  yellow  color,  and,  for  most 
of  the  purposes  for  which  silk  is  required, 
it  is  necessary  to  free  it  fruin  both  the  varnish 
and  the  coloring  matter.  To  effect  this,  the 
silk  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  scourini;; 
but  it  is  very  obvious  that  when  the  silk  is  to  be 
dyed,  the  scouring  need  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  is  required  where  it  is  to  remain  white.  Dif- 
ferent colors,  also,  will  require  different  degrees 
of  scouring;  and  this  difference  is  generally 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  soap  employed  : 
100  pounis  of  Silk  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
twenty  pounds  of  soap,  for  three  or  four  hours, 
supplying  a  little  water  occasionally  because  of 
the  evaporation,  will  be  sufficiently  prepared  to 
receive  the  common  colors.  I'or  blue  colors  the 
propor.ion  of  soap  must  be  greater;  and  scarlet, 
cherry  color,  (Sec,  require  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion, because  for  those  colors  the  ground  must  be 
whiter. 

93.  When  jilk  is  to  be  employed  white,  it 
must  undergo  tliree  operations.  The  first  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  hanks  of  silk  in  a  solution 
of  thirty  pounds  of  soxp  to  100  of  silk :  this 
solution  ought  to  be  very  hot,  but  not  boil- 
ing ;  when  any  part  of  the  hanks  immersed  is 
entirely  free  from  its  gum,  which  is  known  by 
the  whiteness  it  acquires,  the  hanks  are  to  be 
shaken  over,  as  the  dyers  term  it,  so  that  the 
part  which  was  not  before  immersed,  may 
undergo  the  same  process.  They  are  then  taken 
out  and  wrung,  as  tlie  process  is  finished. 

94.  In  the  second  operation  the  silk  is  put 
into  bags  of  coarse  cloth,  each  bag  containing 
from  twenty-live  to  thirty  pounds.  A  solution 
of  soap  is  prepared  as  in  the  former  case,  but 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  soap.  In  this  the 
bag;  art-  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  that 
they  may  not  receive  too  much  heat  by  resting 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  they  must  be  con- 
stantly stirred  during  the  operation. 

95.  The  third  operation  is  to  communicate 
to  the  silk  different  shades,  that  the  white  may 
be  rendered  more  pleasing.  These  shades  are 
known  by  different  names,  as  China-white,  silver- 
white,  azure-white,  or  thread-white.  For  this 
purpose  a  solution  of  soap  is  also  prepared,  of 
which  the  proper  degree  of  strength  is  ascer- 
tained by  its  manner  of  frothing  by  agitation. 
For  the  China-white,  which  is  required  to  have 
a  slight  tinge  of  red,  a  small  quantity  of  anatio 
is  added,  and  the  silk  is  shaken  over  in  it  till  it 
has  acquired  the  shade  required.  In  other 
whites,  a  blue  tinge  is  given  by  adding  a  little 
blue  to  the  solution  of  soap.  The  azure-white 
it  produced  by  means  of  indigo.  To  prepare 
•he  azure,  fine  indigo  is  well  washed  in  mode- 
rately warm  water,  al\er  which  boiling  water  is 
poured  upon  it.  It  is  then  left  to  settle,  and  the 
liquid  part  only,  which  contains  the  finer  and 
more  soluble  parts,  is  employed. 

96.  Some  use  no  soap  in  (he  third  operation, 
but,  when  the  second  is  completed,  they  wash 
the  iilks,  fumigate  with  sulphur,  and  azure  them 
with  river  water,  which  should  be  very  pure. 
Bu:  all  these  operations  are  not  sufficient  to  give 


silk  that  degree  uf  brij^bt 
when  it  is  to  be  employed  in' 
white  stuffs.     For  this  purpoKil 
the  process  iif  sulpburation,  is 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  «1{ ' 
the  silk  which  has  been  thus 
ceiving  colors,   and   retainii 
lustre,  the  sulphur  which 
separated  by  immersion  aod 
time  in  warm  water,  otherwiM 
tarnisheil  and  greatly  injuretLj 

97.  It  has  long  been  an 
able  importance,  to  deprive 
mailer,  without  destroying  the 
its  stiffness  and  elasticity  d<  _ 
for  this  purpose  was  discovered 
as  it  was  not  made  public,  others 
to  it  by  conjecture  and  cxpcnmeut, 
ing  account,  given  by  Bienbollel. 
transpired  concerning  this  pi 
is  made  with  a  small  quantity  of 
and  alcohol.  The  muriatic  acid 
state  of  purity,  and  entirely 
acid,  which  would  give  the  silk  a 
In  the  mixture  thus  prepared, 
immersed. 

08.    One  of    the   most  dii!icol 
process,  especially   when  li 
operated  upon,  is  to  prodm 
ness.     In  dyeing  the  whilem 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  ill 
it  is  recommended  to  keep  it  corn 
during  the  drying.     The  mari«lic 
be  useful  in  this  process,  by 
and  assisting  the  alcohol  to  dissol* 
particles  which  are  combined  witk 
cohol   which   has   been    impi 
coloring  matter  may  be  again 
and  purified,  ar<d  may  thus  sent 
rations,  and  render  the  proc«>» 
This  may  be  effected   by  distillatii 
derate  heat,  in  glass  or  stoae-w4n 

The  preparation  with  alum  ti  ■ « 
preliminary    operation    in   the   il; 
Without  this   process,   few  colon 
either  beauty  or  durability.    Forty  ( 
of  alum,  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
a  vat,  with  forty  or  fifty  p.iils  of  « 
prevent  the  crystallisation  of  the  till 
mujt   be  carefully  stirred  duiii^ 
The  silk  being  previously  wiskfll 
to  separate  any  remains  of 
this  alum  liquor,  and  after  ei{ 
wrung  out,  and  washed  in  a 
pounds  of  silk   m.iy  be 
quantity  of  liquor:  hut  wl 
weak,  which  may  b<<  known 
or  twenty-five  |wutids  of 
and  the  addition  repeated  till  tlw 
an  offensive  smell.     It  may  then  U 
the  preparation  of  silk  iniendolfix 
till  its  whole  strength  is  dissipate^, 
ration  of  silk  with  alum  mmt  be 
cold ;  for  when  the  liquor  i* 
lustre  it  impaired. 

Or  CoiTos. 

99.  Cotton  is  the  down  or  t 
the  pods  of  the  ^SMpium,  athritftf 
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arm  clin).1lc<i.  C'ultons  Jiffer  ])rin- 
in  Ilii;  leiij:lli  of  llinr  fi\ni.iPiils,  llieir 
iticngt'i,  and  colur.  Tins  sulKtnnce 
Dt  «liadc5,  friim  a  ilerp  ycllDw  to  a 
most  beauiirul  is  not  nlways  the 
I;  it  is  oecensary  to  bleii(.-li  it,  by  processes 
|to  those  Kinployed  in  the  bleaching  of 
Or,  instead  of  these,  oxygenated  muriatic 
fey  be  employed  ;  and  a  more  beautiful 
kui  prodncfd,  than  by  the  ordinary  way 
chiiip.  M.  Bcrthollct  succeeded  in 
the  yellow  collon  of  St.  I>omin5o, 
[very  obilinalely  leinins  this  bad  color. 
it  collon  may  be  ilisposcd  to  receive  the 
Icnust  undergo  icourintr.  Some  boil  it  in 
tXet,  bui  more  freijuenlly  alkaline  lie  is 
'cotton  must  t>e  boiled  in  it  for  two 
od  then  wnin^  out;  after  which  it  must 
in  a  stream  of  water,  idl  the  water 
r clear;  it  must  then  be  carefully  dried. 
on  stuffs  which  are  to  be  prepared,  must 
for  some  time  in  water,  mixed  with  at 
Weill  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  after  which, 
be  carefully  washed  in  a  stream  of 
ni  dried.  .M.  Berthollet  has  observed, 
)  K\A  which  had  b'?en  used  in  this  opeia- 
ken  up  a  quantity  of  calcareous 
on,  which  Would  hare  injured  the 
much.  Aluming  and  jnlling  are 
V  employed  m  the  dyeirii;  of  cotton  and 
In  the  preparation  with  alum,  about  four 
of  U  are  required  to  each  pound  of  stuff; 
I  diisolTM  with  the  precautions  above- 
Some  add  a  solution  of  soda  in  the 
on  of  one-sixteenth  of  the  alum  ;  others 
quantity  of  tartar  and  arsenic.  The 
it  well  impregnated  by  working  it  pound 
1  in  this  solution ;  it  is  then  put  alloge- 
■  vessel,  and  wliat  remains  of  the  liquor 
upon  it.  This  is  lcf\  for  twenty-four 
and  then  removed  to  a  stream  of  water, 
remains  for  about  two  hours,  to  extract 
'  tile  alum,  and  is  then  washecj.  Cotton, 
operation,  gains  about  one-fortieth  of  its 
light. 

Ill  the  operation  of  Railing,  it  is  usual  to 
different  quantities  of  galls  or  other  as- 
,  according  to  their  quality,  or  the  effect 
roduced.  Powdered  galls  are  boiled  for 
(o  hour'i,  In  a  quantity  of  water  propor- 
to  that  of  the  thread  to  be  galled;  tlie 
then  allowed  to  C(,ol  lo  a  let)i|»-r»ture 
be  lumd  can  bcar,afti!r  which  it  is  divided 
lumbrr  of  equal  partt,  that  the  thread  may 
N^hl  |)Ound  by  pound;  :md  what  rtiiiaius 
nl  it|K>ii  lliv  whole  logi-ilicr.  It  it  then 
twi-nly-four  hours,  nhc-n  intended  for 
M  for  other  colors  twelve  or  fourteen  liours 
3i*nt.  It  may  llicn  lie  wiuni;  out,  and 
'  dried.  N\  hen  stuffs  are  Kallc<l,  which 
tcady  received  a  a>lor,  the  opciaiion  is  to 
fdieti  10  the  cold,  that  the  color  may 
i  injury.  M.  Bertliollet  found  tlialcotton 
been  aliimed,  acquired  more  weight 
'ng  than  ihul  which  had  not  undvr- 
I  process;  although  alum  adheres  bu'  in  u 
uilily  lo  collon,  it  communicate]  to  it  a 
power  of  combining,  hotti  w  ith  the  us- 
Vot.  Vll. 


iringenl  princip!.*  and  wilh  the  roloriii';  pnrticlej 
of  different  sn'islanccs. 

()»•  FlAX. 

101.  Flax  must  undcp^o  scitral  ptepamtinns 
before  it  l)e  lit  to  receive  the  dye.  ( »f  llii"<i>,  the 
watering  is  an  operation  of  much  cimscnucncc, 
from  its  influence  on  the  quality  ami  (|u:intity  of 
the  product,  and  from  its  deh'ierious  effecij  on 
the  air.  In  this  openilion,  a  glutinous  juice, 
which  holds  the  green  colorinj;  part  of  the  plant 
in  solution,  undergoes  a  Krcaler  or  less  degree  of 
decomposition,  aecordinc  lo  the  mode  of  con- 
dueling  the  operation.  This  mailer  seems  lo  re- 
semble the  glutinous  nan,  that  is  held  dissolred 
in  the  juice  procure?!  from  green  plants  by  pres- 
sure, which  Is  scparate<l  along  wilh  the  culoring 

f articles  by  a  heat  approaching  to  that  of  ebul- 
ition,  which  becomes  putrid,  and  which  affird« 
ammonia  by  distillation ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
water  alone  cannot  sulticiently  separate  it  from 
the  cortical  parts  :  whence  the  hemp,  ivliich  has 
been  watered  in  loo  strong  a  current,  is  deficient 
in  its  softness  and  pliability,  &ci  Itut  if  the 
water  employed  be  sla-^nanl  and  putrid,  the  hemp 
acquires  a  brown  color,  loses  its  firtiiness,  and 
emits  highly  noxious  vapors.  This  process  is 
therefore  pcrformeJ  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in 
watering  pits  sitii:ilcd  on  the  bunks  of  rivers, 
where  the  water  may  he  changed  often  enough  to 

firevent  a  putrefaction,  tliat  would  injure  the 
lemp,  and  be  prejudicial  to  the  workmen ;  yet 
not  so  often  as  to  hinder  the  degree  of  putrefac- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  render  the  water  ca- 
pable of  dissolving  the  glutinous  suhstxmce.  To 
prc|iare  flax  for  the  dye,  it  must  also  be  sul>- 
jecied  to  the  openlions  of  scouring,  aluming, 
and  galling,  in  ttie  same  manner  as  cotton, 

PAUT  II. 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  DYKING. 

102.  Dcforc  we  proceed  to  give  directions  fur 
the  various  processes  lo  be  observed  in  the  pmc- 
tice  of  dyeing,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  M. 
Derlhollet's  observations  on  dyeing  operations  in 
general,  which  cannot  (ail  to  be  interesting  tu  the 
practical  dyer. 

103.  '  It  may  be  reganled,'  say*  he,  '  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  that  processes  performed  in  n 
great  manufactory  are  more  advantageous  ihaii 
those  which  are  insuUled,  since,  from  the  subdi- 
vision of  lalior,  each  workman,  occuplnl  with  « 
single  object,  acquires  ceierily  ami  norfecimn  in 
his  employment,  by  which  nieani  the  saving  of 
lime  and  labor  becomes  very  considerable. 

101.  Tills  principle  is  particularly  applicabi* 
lo  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  the  prcpur:itujii  which 
remains  after  one  operation  may  often  l>c  a  Ivan- 
tagcously  cmployeil  in  another  A  bath  from 
wliich  the  tolonng  matter  has  been  nearly  ex- 
tra(-t»<1  ill  the  firti  opention  may  be  iiscil  as  a 
ground  for  other  stuffs,  or,  with  the  udditton  of  a 
fresh  [wrtion  of  ingredient",  may  form  a  new 
bulh.  The  galls  which  have  iK-en  applied  lo  the 
galling  of  silk  m.>y  answer  a  siinil  >  for 

cotton  or  wool.      V'rom  tins  it  it  •■■■  ili« 

liMiilat>on:i  undo  which  the  art  of  <t\<  "i.    i.ii-tir« 
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n  llicm  fmil,  and  prerent  tlie 
>in  comhinin^  witli  them, 
iicli  consequence  lo  be  alile  to 
iffcrent  kind*  of  water  which 
motnination  of  hard-water,  tliat 
led  in  (he  essential  operations 
delect  different  principles  con- 
laters,  and  lo  osccnain  their 
icition,  require  great  sloll,  and 
igement  olchemical  opeialions, 
need  chemist  only  cao  be  sup- 

lese  tests  is  the  soap  solution, 
be  discovered  wlieOier  water 
portion  of  any  of  these  saline 
be  injurious  to  the  processes. 
BUthy  bases  hare  the  property 
map  by  the  action  of  double 
1  of  the  salt  combines  with  the 
,  and  lemains  in  solution,  while 
ill  and  (he  oil  of  the  soap  enter 
I  and  form  an  earthy  product 
e  in  water,  aud  prwluces  the 
ice  which  is  tlie  cnn*e<]uence  of 
ilion.  Water,  then,  which  is 
I  no  perceptible  Liste  or  smell, 
my  of  dissolTin)(  soap  without 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  pro- 
All  waters  which  possess  Uiese 
buod  equally  proper  for  these 

IS  not  always  in  the  power  of  the 
lure  water,  means  of  correcting 
lould  be  injurious,  and  particu- 
Ig  of  delicate  colon,  have  been 
iu  which  bran  has  been  allowed 
I  most  commonly  employed  for 
lus  is  known  by  the  name  nf 
ter.  The  method  of  preparing 
Twenty  four  bushels  of  bran  are 
(bat  will  contain  about  ten  hotrs- 
toiler  IS  tilled  with  water,  and 
Itily  to  boil,  it  is  poured  into 
ifter  (he  acid  fermentation  oom- 
tout  twenty  boon  the  liquor  is 
Iff  which  is  imprcfnated  wiih 
heing  treated  io  this  way,  forms 
OB  boiled. 

incus  plaau  are  sometimes 
er  for  (lie  purpose  of  correcting 
forms  that  is  to  be  carefully 
I  risvs.  The  mucilage  coaku- 
Mi  it  the  earths  which  separate 
Ion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  well 
I  merely  mixed  with  the  water 
'  it  turbid. 

Irer,  which  bare  an  earthy  l>ase, 
I  general  injurious  to  dyriug, 
H,  serve  to  modify  the  colon 
6f  the  dyer  is  to  obtain  deep 
«ay,  for  example,  a  crimson 
i^  color  produced  by  oocbi- 

Dvdiio  ni.*CK. 

proceed  to  ^r«  an  account  of 

ind  adrantaseous  proces^ei  for 

lion,  and  Login  with  tlic  me- 


lt has  been  justly  obsenred,  by  an  able  writer 
on  this  subjD'i,  that  absolute  black  liein^  a  com- 
plete priviitmn  of  all  color,  can  sorcely  bo 
ascribed  to  any  body  in  nature,  since  it  roust  then 
become  invisible,  ilie  color  so  named,  as  com- 
municated by  dye-stuSs,  is,  indeed,  rathdr  an 
intense  blue  or  brown,  and  is  generally  pmduccd 
by  itic  union  of  these  coloring  matten  with  a 
ferruginous  mordant,  and  hence  it  may  not  im- 
properly be  termed  a  compound  color.  Tlie 
juice  of  the  cashew  nut  communicates  a  black 
that  will  nnt  wash  out,  and  which  resists  boilin;^ 
with  soap  or  alkalis.  Tlie  anacardium  occiden- 
°ale  and  the  toxicodendron  alTurd  a  dur.ibie  dye, 
out  it  IS  of  a  brownish  hue.  The  juice  of  the 
sloe  affords  a  pale  tint  of  a  brownish  cast,  which 
becoinits  deeper  after  having  been  repeatedly 
washed  with  soap,  and  afterwards  wetted  wilh  a 
•olution  of  alkali.-  On  boding  sloes,  their  juice 
becomes  red,  and  the  red  tinge,  which  in  tl>at 
state  it  imparts  to  linen,  is  converted  by  wasliins; 
with  soap  into  a  bluish  color  cf  some  durability. 
Out  these  methods  of  obtaining  a  black  color 
cannot  be  employed  in  dyein'^,  because  these 
»ubstances  are  not  to  lie  obtained  in  suflicient 
quantity,  and  the  black  which  they  afford  is  not 
e<|ual  to  that  formed  by  tlie  common  proccssM. 
All  black  colors,  therefore,  are  the  effects  of 
combination.  To  pnxtiice  them,  the  black  par- 
ticles formed  by  the  union  of  die  astnngeiit 
principle  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  held  in  solution 
ny  an  acid,  are  fixed  on  the  stuff  that  is  intended 
lo  be  dyed. 

119.  Tlieie  arc  very  few  substances  which 
lave  the  property  of  producing  of  themselves  u 
permanent  black  color.  The  juice  of  some  plants 
IS  found  to  produce  this  effect  on  cotton  and 
linen. 

130.  \\l>en  the  particles  are  precipitated  from 
the  mixture  nf  an  astringent  and  a  solution  of 
iron,  they  have  only  a  blue  color;  if  they  be  then 
left  exposed  lo  the  air,  and  moutened  with  water, 
llieir  color  becomes  deeper,  but  still  the  blue  u 
distiuguishable.  The  stuff  itself  then  contributes 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  tlie  black,  whether  it 
be  that  In  this  state  nf  combination  it  undcrgnos 
a  sli)(lit  combustion,  or  lliat  thecolorini;|>articl's 
undergo  a  further  degiee  of  combustion,  from 
presenting  a  larger  surface  to  the  air.  Without 
the  action  of  the  air,  however,  a  line  black  can- 
not lie  produced:  on  which  account  theopanitions 
arc  perfnrme<l  at  different  intervals,  dunngwhich 
the  (luff  l«  taken  out  of  the  batli,  that  it  may  be 
exposed  to  t>ic  air.  M.  Berthollet  has  ascertained, 
that  black  stuffs  placed  in  contact  witli  pure  air 
diniiniih  its  volume,  and  consequently  absufb 
a  certain  (wrtion  of  it. 

131.  Of  Dvrnte  H'iwIUh  fiUuk.—Vmm  ti>» 
procets  deacribed  V>y  Ilellot,  woollen  cloth,  lobe 
dyed  black  ought  to  "eceive  the  dee[>est  blue  tint, 
ormazariiif  blue,  to  Iw  wnubed  in  the  river  as  soon 
as  taken  out  of  tlie  val,  and  artrrwardi  cleansed 
by  tiic  fulling  milt. 

h'or  every  hundred  pounilsof  stuff,  ten  pounds 
of  logwood,  and  ten  pounds  of  galls  reduced  lo 
powder,  are  put  into  a  bag,  and  boiUtd  Willi  a 
sufficient  qijiniity  of  water,  for  twelve  hours. 
A  ihini  of  this  liquor  is  put  into  another  cop|ipr, 
witb  two  pfiunds  of  ««nligri«.     Tti*  stulT  is  iw- 
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mersed  in  tliis,  and  continually  stirred  For  two 
hours.  TJie  liquor  should  be  kept  hot,  but  it 
ouglit  not  to  boil.  At  the  end  of  two  houre  the 
stuff'  is  taken  out,  and  a  similar  portion  of  the 
liquor  is  put  into  the  copper,  with  eight  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  During  the  solution  of  the 
copperas,  the  fire  is  diminished,  and  the  liquor  is 
allowwl  to  cool  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  well 
the  whole  time.  The  remainder  is  then  to  be 
added,  and,  after  making  this  addition,  the  bat; 
containing  the  astringent  matters  should  be 
stron^rly  pressed,  to  separate  the  whole.  A  quan- 
tity of  sumach,  frnin  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  is 
now  to  be  added,  and  the  liquor  is  just  raised 
to  the  boiling  temperature;  and  when  it  has 
given  one  boil,  it  is  to  be  immediately  stopped 
with  a  little  cold  water.  A  fresh  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  to  the  amount  nf  two  pounds,  is 
then  added,  and  the  stuff  is  kept  in  it  for  another 
hour,  a(\er  which  it  is  taken  nut,  washed  and 
aired ;  it  is  again  put  into  the  copper,  and  con- 
stantly stirred  for  an  hour.  It  is  then  carried  to 
the  river,  well  washed,  and  fuUeil.  To  soften 
the  black  color,  and  make  it  more  firm,  another 
liquor  is  prepared  with  weld.  This  is  made  to 
boil  for  a  moment,  and  when  it  is  cooled  the 
slufTis  passed  through  it.  I)y  this  process,  which 
is  indeed  somewhat  complicated,  B  beautiful 
black  color  is  produced. 

112.  Itut  the  methods  usually  followed  for 
dyeing  black,  are  more  simple.  Cloth,  which 
has  been  previously  dyed  blue,  is  merely  boiled 
in  a  vat  of  galls  for  two  hour?.  It  is  then  kept 
two  hours,  butwilliout  boiling,  in  tlievat  of  log- 
wood and  sulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards  washed 
and  fulled.  According  to  Ilellot's  process,  a 
liquor  it  to  be  prepared  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  yellow  wood,  five  pounds  of  logwood,  and  ten 
ounds  of  sumach,  for  every  fifteen  yards  of  deep 
liie  cloth  ;  and,  the  cloth  having  boiled  in  this 
for  three  hours,  ten  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron 
are  added ;  the  cloth  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  hours  longer,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  aired, 
af^er  which  it  is  again  returned  to  the  vat  for  an 
hour,  and  then  washed  and  fulled. 

When  stulTs  are  to  be  dyed  at  less  expense, 
instead  of  the  blue  ground,  a  brown  or  root-co- 
lored ground  may  be  substituted.  This  bmwn 
or  &wn  color  is  communicated  by  means  of  the 
root  of  the  walnut-tree,  or  green  walnut-peels. 
The  stuffs  are  then  to  be  dyed  black,  according 
to  some  of  the  roelhoils  already  described. 

123.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  em- 
ployed by  the  English  dyers  are,  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cloth  previously  dyed  a  deep 
blue,  about  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron,  five 
pounds  of  galU,  and  thirty  of  logwood.  The 
first  step  in  the  procebs  is  to  gall  the  cloth,  after 
which  it  is  passi^i  through  the  decoction  of  log- 
wood, to  which  the  sulphate  of  iron  has  been 
added. 

124.  As  a  Rubstitute  for  galls,  the  leaves  of 
the  arbutus,  uva  ursi,  have  been  recommended, 
and  employed.  The  leaves  must  be  carefiilly 
dncd,  so  that  the  green  color  may  be  preserved  ; 
100  pounds  of  wool  arc  boiled  with  sixteen 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  «ight  of  tartar, 
for  two  hours;  the  following  day  the  cloth  is 
x>  be  rinsed  a«  aDir  aluming ;  150  pounds  of  the 
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leaves  are  then  to  be  boilett 
water,  and  afler  b«ing  tik«n  cot, 
tity  of  madder  is   to  be  added 
putting  in  the  cloth  at  the  iBmc 
to  remain  about  an  hour  and  t 
taken  out  and  rinsed  in  water, 
it  is  said,  that   blue   cloth 
gor>d  black,  but  white  doth 
deep  brown. 

125.  After  the  operations 
have  been  finished,  it  is  wa: 
fulled,  till  the  water  runs  off 
are  recommended  by  some  in  fulhi 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  free  the 
from  the  soap.  After  the  cloth  has 
fulling  mill,  some  propose  to  girt 
bath  of  weld,  by  which  it  is  said  lo 
and  the  color  better  fixed  ;  but, 
Lewis,  this  operation,  which  in 
advantage,  is  useless  after  the  dt 
treated  with  the  soap  suds. 

126.  Of  Dyctng  Sitk  filncK.—lu 
ing  a  black  color  to  silk,  different  «| 
necessary,  such  as  boding,  galling, 
vat,  dyeing,  and  softening.    To  p 
shade  to  silk,  it  is  necessary  to  depi 
gummy  substance  of    which  we 
spoken.     This  is  done  by  boiling  it 
hours  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
and  afterwards  beetling  and  caret 
it.     The  gummy  substance,    before 
which  silk  in  its  iMlural  state  contii 
increase  the  strength  of  the  ittk,  « 
called  raw ;  but  renden  it  moft  li 
out,  from  the  stiffness  it  imparts  to  tl 
raw  silk  takes  a  black  color 
than  silk  which  has  been  scou! 
gum,  that  black  is  much  less 
the  roactives  calculated  to  dioolre 
matter,  in  a  much  less  forcible 

127.  In  the  pmcets  of  galling  i 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  galls  are  to  be 
three  or  four  hours,  but  the  propoi 
pend  on  their  quality.     After  this ' 
quor  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
the  silk  is  then  put  iotn  the  bath, 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  houn,  "hi 
taken  out,  and  washed  in  the  nter. 

is  capable  of  combining  with  a 
of  llie  astringent  principle,  or  tao, 
receives  a  considerable  inci 
allowed  to  remain  lor  a  longi 
the  silk  is  required  lo  h^ve  moi 
weight.     Hence  to  communicate  to 
called  a  heavy  black,  it   is  all 
longer  in  the  gnll-liqtior  ;  the 
oftener,   and  the  silk  is  dipped 
greater  number  of  times 

126.  \Vhile  silk  if  preparing 
of  dyeing,  ti.e  vat  is  to  be  h^t^, 
occasionally  stirn'd,  that  the 
to  the  bottom   may  not  act^i 
It  should  always  be  kept  ti 
pemtnre.     Gum  and  solution 
in  (liHcrent  proportions,  a__. 
ent  processes.     When  ihegui 
the  liquor  near  the  boiling  tetni 
to  settle  for  about  an  hour, 
general  is  previously  divided  iMo 
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may  be  roccessiveljr  put  inio  the  rat,  is 
mened  in  it.  Each  part  is  then  to  be 
les  wrung,  and,  after  each  wringing, 
to  air.  The  iilk,  being  thus  exposed  to 
ion  of  the  air,  acquires  a  deeper  shade, 
ration  being  tiuished,  tlie  bath  is  attain 
nth  the  addition  of  gum  and  sulphate 
I,  and  this  is  repeated  two  or  tliree  times, 
ng  as  the  black  required  is  bght  or  heavy. 
Ihc  process  is  finished,  the  silk  is  rinsed 
Inel  with  some  cold  water,  by  turning  or 
I  it  o>er. 

I  Silk,  after  It  has  been  taken  out  nf  the  dye, 
Mmely  harsh,  to  remove  which  it  is  sub- 
to  the  upcration  of  softening.  A  solution 
r  or  five  pounds  of  soap  for  every  100 
I  of  silk,  is  poured  through  a  cloth  into  a 
of  water.  The  solution  being  completed, 
i  is  immersed,  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
about  fifteen  miuutes ;  it  is  then  to  be 
;  out  and  dried. 

k  When  raw  silk  is  to  be  dyed,  that  which 

natural  yellow  color  is   preferred.    The 

I  operation  must  be  performed  m  the  cold, 

t  desired  to  preserve  tlie  whole  of  the  gum, 

le  elasticity  which  it  gives  to  the  silk ;  but 

I  only  of  it  is  wished  to  be  preserved,  the 

[  is  to  be  performed  in  the  warm  vat. 

,  The  dyeing  is  also  performed  in  the  cold. 

■t   is  necessary  is  to  add  the  sulphate  of 

t  the  water  in  which  the  stuff  is  rinsed. 

it  simple  process,  the  black  dye  is  commu- 

i.     It   is    then  washed,   beetled   once  or 

Mid  dried  without  wringing,   that  its  elas- 

Riay  not  be  destroyed.     Haw  silk  may  be 

^  a  more  speedy  process.     After  galling, 

be  turned  or  shaken  over  in  the  cold  bath ; 

but  l>y  alternately  dipping  and  airing  the 

ihe  operation   nuy  be  completed.     It  is 

t  b«  WMbed  and  dried  as  before. 

>  tht  niMbod  of  dyeing  velvet  at  Genoa, 

lu*   been   simplified    and    improved   in 

IS   thus  described   by  Macquer.     For 

loo   pounds   of  silk,   twenty   pounds   of 

galls,  reduced  to  powder,  are  boiled  in 

t  quantity  of  water  for  an  hour.    The 

allnwiM    to   settle   till    the   gall^   have 

Vo  llic  bottom  ;  they  are  then  taken  out, 

|»o  pounds  and  a    half  of  sulphuric  acid, 

I  poundt  of  iron  filings,  and  twenty  pounds 

fen,  are   put  into  a  copper,   pierced  with 

I,  in  all   (lirectioos.      Tbis  vessel    is    sus- 

by  means  of  two  rods  patted  through 

in  the  boiler,  but  to  as  not  to  touch 

loiD.    The  gum  it  left  for  an  hour  to  di*- 

>t  mutt  be  itincd  occasionally.     If  after 

the  gum  hat  not  all  left  the  pierced 

it  IS  a  proof  liiat  the  liquor  is  saturated 

but  if,  on   the  contrary,  the  whole  has 

,from  iwn  to  four  pounds  more  may 

This  cullrndcr  should  remain  con- 

in  llie  boiler,  CYcrpt  when  the 

_  on,  during  which  lime  it  must  lie 

uring   those  opcratitms    the  boiirr 

kept  hoi,  but  not  iillowM  lu  boil.     The 

f  the  silk   is  {lerfoinicd   with  orie-lhinl 

icht   of  Aleppo   galls.     The  silk  is  al- 

remain  in  ine  liquor  for  six  liours  the 


first  time ;  then  for  twelve ;  and  for  the  rest,  unin- 
dum  arlem. 

133.  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that  though  white 
silk  may  be  dyed  a  good  black,  without  using 
either  logwood  or  verdigris,  the  addition  of  those 
two  ingredients  contributes  greatly  to  improve 
the  color  both  in  silk  and  in  wool.  But  as  the 
great  use  of  galls  in  dyeing  silk  black  renders  it 
very  expentive,  it  is  of  consequence  to  find  some 
method  ofdiminishingtheirquautity.  M.Anglfis 
proposes  the  following  process : — When  the  silk 
lias  l>een  carefully  boileu  and  washed  in  the  river, 
it  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
green  walnut-peels,  and  left  in  it  till  the  color  of 
the  hath  is  exhausted.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
slightly  wrung,  dried,  and  washe<l  in  tlie  river. 
The  decoction  of  walnut-peels  is  made  by  lioil- 
ing  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  it 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  suffered  to  subside 
before  dipping  the  silk,  which  hat  been  previ- 
ously immersed  in  warm  water.  A  blue  ground 
is  next  given  bymeansof  logwood  and  verdigris. 
For  every  pound  of  silk,  an  ounce  of  verdigris 
is  dissolved  in  cold  water :  the  silk  is  left  in  this 
solution  two  hours ;  it  is  then  dipped  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  logwood,  wrung  out  slightly,  and 
dried  before  it  is  washed  at  the  river.  For  light 
blacks,  gulling  may  be  altogether  omitted  ;  but 
for  a  heavy  black,  half  a  pound  of  galls  must  be 
employed  for  every  pound  of  silk  intended  to  be 
dyed.  To  prepare  the  liquor,  two  pounds  of  galls 
and  three  of  sumach  are  macerated  in  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  water  over  a  slow  fire,  for  twelve 
hours.  After  straining,  three  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  as  much  gum  arable  are  dissolved 
in  it.  In  this  solution  the  silk  is  dipped  at  two 
different  times,  leaving  it  in  two  hours  each 
time,  taking  care  to  air  it  after  the  first  dipping, 
and  to  dry  it  before  giving  the  second  fire,  when 
it  it  10  be  again  aired  and  dried  :  it  is  then 
beetled  twice  at  the  river ;  after  which  a  third 
fire  is  given  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
except  that  it  it  left  in  the  liquor  four  or  five 
hours.  When  drained  and  dried,  it  is  again 
beetled  twice  at  the  river.  The  beat  during  the 
operation  must  not  exceed  120^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  ;  and  before  the  last  two  fires,  an 
addition  of  half  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
at  much  gum  arable  is  to  be  made. 

For  removing  the  harshness  that  silk  acquire* 
from  the  black  dye,  iM.  Angli^s  proposes  that  a 
decoction  of  weld  should  be  preferred  to  a  solu- 
tion of  soap ;  and  observes  that  if  silk  be  dyed 
blue  with  indigo,  previous  to  its  lieiiig  dipped 
for  black,  it  will  lake  only  a  mealy  black,  but 
that  a  velvety  black  will  be  obtain<.-d,  if  ii  be  pie. 
pared  with  logwood  and  vrrdigris;  and  that 
green  walnut-peels  soften  the  stik. 

134.  Of  litemg  Cotton  aiid  IJntn  Dlatk. — 
To  impart  to  cotton  and  linen  a  deep  black  dye 
that  will  resist  the  action  of  so.'ip,  is  illmdnl  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Svveral  nieihodi  have 
licen  proposed  as  improvements  on  tlip  old  pro- 
cess; the  following,  practi>*<l  at  Kouw,  is  ih-is 
<ie«cnbe<l  by  M.  d'Aplivrtiy.  The  tiulTa  are  first 
dyed  sky.blue  in  tliv  i.  hI  are  then 

wrung  out  and  dned.  ire  galle<l 

for  ali»ut  Iwfiiiy-foiir  Ipjur,.  ih'-ttiu^'  tuuriHincei 
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^f  cralls  lo  <vcry  pouuJ  of  sluff;    they  are  then 
■gain  wrung,  and  well  dried. 

The  lii|iior,  known  among  dyers  by  the  name 
of  the  black  cask,  is  then  poured  into  a  tub,  five 
quarts  for  every  pound  of  stufT,  and  in  this  the 
Muffs  are  worked  by  the  hand,  in  small  portions, 
for  al)Out  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  are 
again  wruni;  out  and  dricvl.  This  operation 
IS  repealed  twice;  adding  each  time  a  fresh 
niianiity  of  the  black  bmior,  well  scummed. 
After  this  it  is  ajain  aired,  wninK  out,  washed 
.It  the  river,  and  dried  careftilly.  I'or  the  finish- 
ing process,  a  pound  of  alder  bark  for  every 
|inuiid  of  stuff  IS  l>oiled  for  an  hour,  in  a  sudi- 
cienl  quantity  of  water.  At>out  half  the  liquor 
that  was  used  fur  the  galling,  and  half  as  much 
sumach  as  alder  Irark  are  then  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  tO[;ethcr  for  two  hours,  and  then 
Itraincil  throui;h  a  sieve.  \Vlieu  the  liquor  is 
cold,  the  stulTs  are  worked  through  it  for  some 
time,  occasionally  airing  them;  after  which  they 
arc  suH'cred  lo  remain  immcrsc<l  in  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  they  arc  wrung  out  and  dried. 

l"or  sofiening  them,  when  dry,  it  is  customary 
to  siiak  and  work  Uieni  in  the  remains  of  a  weld 
bath  that  has  been  used  for  other  colors,  adding 
lo  it  a  little  logwood.  From  this  they  are  taken 
out  and  wning,  and  instantly  put  into  a  tub  of 
warm  water,  into  which  has  been  poured  an 
ounce  of  olive  oil  for  every  pound  of  sluff. 
They  are  then  wrung  out  and  dried  carefully. 

The  same  author  has  described  another  pro- 
cess fur  imparting  to  cotton  and  linen  sluffsa  fine 
and  durable  black.  In  this  process  tlie  stuffs  are 
first  to  he  scoured  as  usual,  galled,  then  alumed, 
and  afierwards  dipped  in  the  weld  bath.  When 
taken  out  of  this  bath,  they  are  to  be  dye<l  in  a 
decoiiion  of  logwood,  to  which  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  added  for 
every  pound  of  stuff.  After  this  they  must  he 
■waslied  in  the  river,  wrung  severaj  times  but  not 
too  hard ;  and  dyed  in  a  mailder  bath,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  pound  lo  each  pound  of 
stuff.  That  the  black  may  not  be  liable  In  be 
dischar|;ed,  the  tlircad  must  be  dipped  in  a  bath 
of  a  solution  of  soap. 

IS."!.  The  following  method  practised  at  Man- 
chester is  given  by  Mr.  Wilson.  A  galling  is 
made  with  galls  or  sumach ;  af\er  which  the  stuff 
is  dyid  with  the  liquor  of  the  bath,  consisting  of 
a  solution  of  iron  in  vegetable  acid,  frequently 
composed  of  alder  bark  and  iron,  and  then  dip|)ed 
in  a  decoction  of  logwood  with  a  little  verdigris. 
This  process  is  repeated  till  a  deep  black  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  is  necessary  lo  wa.sb  and  dry  aflei 
each  of  these  different  operations. 

13(3.  Dr.  Bancroft,  s.'iy$  ncrthotlet,  had  ai>- 
nnunced  that  llie  aLid  of  txr  wus  employed  at 
Manchester  for  black  dyes  on  cotton,  (.'haptal, 
in  his  dyes,  used  pyrohgnous  acid  ;  but  lo  liosc 
we  owe  the  details  of  the  operation  by  which  he 
himself  obtained  a  fine  black  by  meann  of  that 
acid. 

137.  Fill, says  he,  a  cast-iron  boiler  with  pyro- 
lignous  acid;  add  to  it  old  iron,  well  o.\iili9i'd, 
and  boil.  The  soluiiuii  of  the  oxide  will  uke 
place  rapidly.  When  the  iron  grows  clean,  and 
tiie  solution  becomes  black  as  ink,  throw  ilic 
wbols  into  a  cask   to  be  employed  at  need. 


K  G. 

Prepare  your  cotton  as  usual,  by  i;ima|*l 
ground.  Gall;  turn  the  hanksaf  caaaaAi 
a  bath  of  a  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  n| 
luted  with  tepid  wntir. 

Renew  the  galling,  and  the  tumij»!  'i 
thebath  of  pyroligniteof  iir>n,t> 
a  deep  and  brilliant  black.  Km.-  i^ 

cotton  through  olive  oil.    This  op^iSl 
pie.     Throw  on  some  tepid   wal«r  4VH 
oil;   pass  the  cotton  through         " -r" 
sorbs  the  oil ;  hut  it  must  be  > 
time  in  the  l>3lh  lo  diffuse  ibe  <iii  c'iiia.i 
process    softens   and    gives   sopphraa 
cotton,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  tw  hnll— ^i 
in  the  shade.     Tlie  cottons  ai«  wm  ef  l  _ 
and    very    durable    black.       Evo;  «■ 
the  bath  of  pyrolignite   o(   irou  lot  tw 
ployed,  it  must  be  thrown  away  i 
the   old    baths   are   never  to  be 
cask. 

Bosc  intimates,  thai  the  stuffs  dysi  hf 
of  pyrolignoHS  acid,   retain,  with  raodkli 
the  odor  of  this  acid,  and  that  they  mnii  b 
posed  to  the  air  for  some  lime  l»  r.il  tibea 
before  folding  them  up  hr  packing. 

The  application  of  oil,  which  hr<tM 
black,  and  imparts  sul'tness  to  itie  <tiiJ(i,c 
lo  those  which  are  woven,  for  etaniple,a« 
velvet,  by  means  of  brushes,  whicli  m  t 
imbued  with  it  at  their  surfiice. 

Ilermstadt  recommends  aprDcasefli 
which  consists  in  making  use  for  a  nntlM 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  in  lumiaffls 
through  a  solution  of  glue,  and  in  d;<a(i 
bath  composed  of  gall-nuts,  logwowl,  wt 
pliate  of  iron,  lor  which  last  (he  leiMI  W^ 
substituted. 

Or  Dyeiso  Gait. 

13B.  Gray  colon  are  properly  (k«  All 
black  from  the  deepest  lo  the  ligklA.  ' 
may  be  produced  in  »e»tnil  ways;  lb(  IW 
lowiug  are  the  nuist  appnoed  owliHidL 

In  the  first  method  a  deroclion  of 
and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ima 
Tliesc  ingredients  must  l>e  prcpaml 
and  then  a  part  of  it  adaed  m  i 
water  of  a  sufficient  degree  nf  liiol, 
hand  can  hear ;  and  in  this  the  dnlk 
to  be  dipped. 

When  it  has  attained  the  shade 
taken  out,  and  more  of  the  dccodias 
roust  be  added  to  the  same  belli. 
cloth  is  dipped,  to  give  it  adecfMr 
same     manner   the   opeimtor 
deepest  shades,  always  adding  . 
the  liquors :  though,   for    bUck-yw 
deep  shades,  it  is  best  to  give  the  cM 
a  blue  ground,  more  or  leas  ile«p 
circumstances. 

139-  The  second  ptoceM  fctdymff^ 
which  is,  by  Helloi  and  others,  pRHtrf** 
preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  Maf  ■" 
decoction  of  galls  more  firmly,  is  te^ 
quantity  of  |x>wiierttl  galls  a*  nq  ^ 
requisite  is  eiicloied   in  a  linen  b^t"' 
in  w.iter  for  two  hours.     In  tha  <i<M^, 
'Stuffs  must  be  boiled  for  an  boor 
out.    Some  solution  of  iron  u  tlia  •i'l'*' 
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sod  fhe  stuflT  pasied  throuf;h  it,  so  at  to 
s  light  shade;  more  solulinn  of  iron  is 
k  be  sd<Ied  lo  produce  a  dee|>er  shade, 
t  on  tin  the  stufT  acqu'.rr  jthe  requisite 

I  this  opcnlion  we  en  beyond  the  mark, 
or  must  be  darkened  ns  before ;  but  re- 
these  operations  is  prejudicial  lo  the  stufT, 
we  should  endeavour  to  catch  the  proper  * 
tonce,  by  takinK  it  occasionally  out  of 
k.     Care  must  be  taken  tliut  the  bath  do 
I,  and  that  it  be  rather  warm  than  too  hot. 
iiiateTer   manner   prays   are   dyed,   they 
be  iuune<l  lately  washed  in  a  large  body 
\t,  and  the  darken  may  even  require  soap 
■w  them.     It  is  sometimes  required  lo 
Mrs  a  tint  of  another  color,  as  a  nut,  agate, 
mh  cast.     In   this  case,  having   ^ven  a 
(e  or  less  blue  accordinj;  to  the  object  in- 
,  the  stuffs  are  dipped   in  the  remains  of 
ichineal  liquor,  tha*  has  served  for  dyeing 
kcarlet  or   violet,  adding  galls,  logwood, 
f,  8cc. ;  they  are  then  browned  more  or  less 
lith  «  soliilion  of  iron.     For  the  nut  gray, 
wood  and  lojovood  are  added  to  the  galls, 
I  Huff  is  to  be  dyed  from  white. 
'  SUk  lakes  all  grays,  except  black-gray, 
t  previous  aluming.     The  oath    is  com- 
tt  fustic,  'logwood,  archil,    and  sulphate 
i.      These  ingredients    are  varied  accord- 
ihe   Imt  to  l>e  given.     Thus  more  archil 
ed  for  prays  that  are  to   have  a  red- 
more    fustic   for    those  that    should 
matet  or  green,  and  more  logwood 
'   are  to  be  of  a  darker   gray.     For 
ood  and  solution  of  iron  are  only 
But   black-f;ray   requires   aluming; 
ich  the  silk  is   taken  to  the  river,  and 
ped  in   the  weld  bath.     A  part  of  this 
thrown  awar.and  its  place  supplied  with 
"  liquor.     \Vhen  the  »ilk  is  impregnated 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  iron 
«  and,a«  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  pro- 
it  is  to  be  washed  and  wrun^  care- 
If  the  gray  should  happen  to  be  too  dark, 
k  'is  dipiM-d  in  a  solution  of  tartar,  and 
lldi  in  warm  water ;  and,  if  by  these  means 
ttr  be  weakened  too  much,  i)ie  silk  is  again 
in  a  bath  nf  dye  that  is  quite  fresh. 
Linen  and   Cotton  should    have  a  blue 
impaiu-d    to  them   for  black-gray,  iron- 
IWtr  gray,  but  for  no  other.    All  the 
Mqaini  a  galling    proportionate    to  the 
be  produced.     Gall  baths  that  have  be- 
Ihred  for  other  purposes  are  often  employed, 
[ibe    stuff  has  been   galled,  wring,  and 
It  it  dipped  111  a  reasel  of  cold  water,  tu 
lit  added  a  proper  quantity  of  the   bath 
black  cask,  and  of  a  decoction  of  log- 
■tuff  IS  worked  in  teparate  portions, 
trashed  and  dried  properly.  Two 
(or  dyeing  giay  are  given  by  M. 
'Apligiiy,  which,  according  to  liini,  pro- 
lore  pcmunent  color.     They  are  these, 
jam  ii  galled,  dipped  in  a  very  weak 
the  black  cask,  and   Uien   maddered : 
jraro  is  dipped   in  a  very  hot  solution  of 
jWTUfig  gently  and  dried.     It  it  then  dyed 
of  logwood.    After  (hit  operation 


it  appears  black  ;  but,  on  working  It  attentively 
in  warm  soap  suds,  tlie  s"q>liis  of  ihe  dye  is 
discharged,  and   it  remains  of  a  durable  state- 

gf«y- 

143.  A  process,  says  M.  Berthollet,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  is  known  to  us,  consists  in  takinj:  a 
very  diluted  solution  of  acetate  of  iron  (it  is  snf- 
ficienl  to  add  a  little  of  this  acetate  to  a  quantity 
of  vtater),  and  a  decoction  of  sumach,  also  very 
dilute.  The  cotton  is  passed  in  succession  from 
one  liquor  to  the  other,  till  the  wished  for  shade 
be  attained.  The  finish  is  given  liy  passing 
through  a  water  slightly  acidulated  by  sulpliunc 
acid,  otherwise  the  sumach  gives  a  russet  Iiiir. 
By  the  same  process  may  be  oblainetl  with  nut- 
galls  less  lively  erays;  and  the  alder  bark  atfords 
an  agreeable  one,  which  borders  on  haiel. 

A  skilful  manufiicturcr  of  Koiien  has  cor^mu- 
nicated  lo  us  the  following  |)rocess,  which  he 
makes  use  of  successlVilly  for  cotton  velvets,  A 
galling  is  given  with  an  equal  quantity  of  g.iIU 
nuts  and  logwood,  after  which  a  hath  i>f  col  I 
water  is  administered,  and  next  another  h^ih  i-f 
water,  iu  which  there  has  been  dissolved  a  weipht 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  equal  to  the  one-half  of  Ihe 
preceding  ingredients.  After  working  the  cotton 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  bath,  it  is  riiisi.'d 
in  cold  water,  and  brightened. 

For  this  purpose  a  bath  of  tepid  water  is  uied, 
to  which  one-eightieth  of  decoction  of  weld,  and 
a  little  alum,  ure  added.  The  cotton  is  left 
about  twenty  minutes  in  this  bath,  af\er  which 
it  is  washed  in  cold  water,  and  dried. 

By  modifying  the  doses  of  the  ingredients, 
grays,  from  pearl-gray  to  the  deepest  gray,  may 
be  thereby  obtained. 

For  grays  on  printed  goods,  the  «ime  mordant 
is  impressed  as  for  a  clear  violet,  and  sumach  or 
gall-nuts  are  employed  aceording  to  the  shade 
that  is  desired. 

Or  Dyciko  Blvx. 

H3.  Of  Dyc'mg  Wtml  Wue.— There  are  ti- 
rious  processes  employed  for  dyeing  wool,  silk, 
&C-,  of  blue  color,  but  tlie  principal  coloring 
matters  made  use  of  are  indigo  and  wood.  Ar- 
chil, cochineal,  turmeric,  and  logwood,  are  occa- 
sionally used  as  auxiliaries.  Crussiau  blue  aim 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  successfiilW  enipluyc<) 
in  producing  some  very  beautiful  lut  fu)ptivp 
shades  of  blue. 

The  vessels  in  which  blue  is  dyed  are  called 
vats  ;  they  were  formerly  made  of  wood  ;  in  many 
instances  they  are  still  constructed  of  tluit  nute^ 
rial ;  lead,  howerer,  has  been  found  superior,  and 
m  modem  practice,  cast  iron  it  generally  useti. 
When  the  vat  is  made  of  wood,  the  liquor  mu»t 
be  raited  to  the  retiuisite  heat  in  anotlivr  vesael, 
and  tlien  transferred  to  it,  a  process  atiended 
with  many  inconveniences;  wlicu  made  of  lead 
it  IS  surrounded  with  hnck  work,  of  a  single 
brick  in  thickness,  which  admits  of  a  hre  being 
iilaotd  under  it  for  tlie  purpuse  of  warming  the 
liquor, 

144.  Some  dym  make  use  of  iron  vats  which 
arc  warmed  by  steam,  appluxl  lo  tlie  exterior  of 
the  vat :  but  the  more  common  method  is  tor  us« 
a  vessel  of  cast  iron,  and  lo  apply  a  gcotlc  fii* 
under  it  at  occasion  may  re<|Uire 
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licroro  llie  introiluciiuii  uf  iiiiliKO,  blue  waa 
•Ivi'd  with  woail,  tliis  prodiictl  a  color  wliichwas 
loleulily  periii;iTieni,  bin  milur  f.uiii;  a  vury  ncli 
blue  limvfver  U  now  o1>t  liiicil  by  llio  union  of 
llie  two  siib.'ituiici.'S.  Tlic  proportions  in  which 
these  are  tiseil,  vary  accoMinji  to  the  depth  of 
shade  re<n)'re<l.  The  followiii,'  is  the  process 
of  (jrcpiiring  a  vat  xs  ijiven  by  (^uatreinere. 

I  t.'i.  Itiio  a  vat  of  about  seven  feet  and  a 
lialf  deep,  and  five  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are 
thrown  two  bales  of  pastel  or  woad,  previously 
biYiken,  and  lo^elher  about  400  poun  is  weight ; 
thirty  pounds  of  weld  are  boilec!  in  a  copper  for 
ihrei!  hours,  in  a  sufliciunt  quantity  of  water,  to 
fill  the  vat.  To  this  decoction  are  adde-l  twenty 
pounds  of  in.idder  an  I  a  basket  of  bran.  The 
lioiling  is  then  continued  half  an  hour  lou'^er. 
This  bath  is  cooled  with  twenty  buckets  of  water, 
and  after  it  is  settled,  and  the  weld  taken  out,  it 
■  is  poured  into  the  vat,  which  must  be  stirred  with 
n  rake  all  (he  time  that  it  is  running  in,  and  for 
lirteen  minutes  longer. 

146.  The  vat  is  then  covered,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  six  hours,  when  it  is  uncovered,  and 
r.iked  again  for  half  an  hour.  The  same  opera- 
linn  must  be  repeated  every  three  hours.  VVhen 
ilw  appearance  of  blue  streaks  is  perceived  on 
Ilio  surface,  eight  or  nine  'pounds  of  tjuick  lime 
are  added ;  tlie  color  then  becomes  of  a  deeper 
blue,  and  the  vat  exhales  more  pungent  vapors, 
liiitnediately  after  the  Umc,  or  along  with  it,  the 
inJiKO,  which  has  been  previously  ground  in  a 
mill,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is  put  into 
t'le  vat.  The  quantity  is  to  be  regulated  by  tlie 
intensity  of  the  shade  required.  If,  on  striking 
tlie  vat  with  a  rake,  a  fine  blue  scum  arises,  no 
other  preparation  is  required  than  to  stir  it  with 
the  Hike  twice  in  the  space  of  six  hours,  to  mix 
the  ingredients  completely.  Great  care  should 
1)0  taken  not  to  expose  the  vat  to  the  air,  except 
during  the  time  of  stirring  it. 

1 47.  Vats  of  this  description  arc  sometimes 
liable  to  accidents.  A  vat  is  said  to  be  re|)«lled, 
when,  having  previously  aflbrdvU  line  shades 
of  blue,  it  appears  black,  without  any  blue 
streaks;  and  :f  on  being  stirred  the  black  color 
becomes  deeper,  the  vat  at  the  same  time  exhales 
a  pungent  oiior ;  and  the  stuff  dyed  in  it  comes 
ont  of  a  dirly  gniy  color.  These  effects  are  as- 
iTili«l  to  an  excess  of  lime, 

I4H.  nifferenl  means  are  employed  to  recover 
a  repelled  vat.  Some  merely  reheat  it ;  while 
others  add  tartar,  bran,  urine,  or  madder.  Ilellot 
recommends  bran  and  madder  as  the  best  re- 
medy. If  the  excess  of  lime  be  not  very  great, 
it  is  sufficient  to  leave  it  at  rest  five  ur  six  hours, 
putting  in  a  quantity  of  bran  and  three  or  four 
pounds  of  madder,  which  are  to  be  sprinkled  on 
the  surface,  and  then  it  is  to  be  covered  up,  and 
after  a  certain  inlenal  to  be  tried  again.  But 
if  the  vnt  has  been  so  far  repelled  as  to  afford  a 
bine  only  when  it  is  cold,  It  mu<it  be  left  at  rest 
to  recover,  ni"l  sometimes  must  remain  whole 
days  without  being  stirred  with  ihe  rake. 

149,  When  it  begins  to  aau,  I  .i  tolerable  pat- 
tern, the  hath  ipust  t>e  rrlieale<l.  In  general  tins 
levnes  the  fermentation ;  or  it  may  be  cxcitetl 
with  bran  and  maddtr,  anc)  even  with  i)  basket 
or  two  of  flesh  pastel. 
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Ilccnuet  d"()rvaJ  and  Ri' 

satisfie<l   withuul   mkiiig  up,  if 
slightly  thrown  back ;  but  if  the 
more  progress,   to    put   into  il 
bran  enclosed  in  a  bog,  and 
it  at  the  same  time  three  nr  h 
in  powder.    The  bag,  aAn 
begins  to  float  and  is  withd 
is  used.     If  the  vat  l)«  not  yet 
operation  is  repeated. 

(juatremere  says,  that  be  ha 
vat  which  he  had  thrown  back  by  a 
lime ;  and  tliat  for  llii3  eH'ect  h« 
self  with  healing  twice,  and 
repose  f^r  two  days,  afker  which 
well  characterised  flowur  or  blouis. 
again  in  repose  for  tliree  d.iys ;  aad 
iiig  it  for  the  third  time,  lie 
sloreil. 

1 50.  The  second  accident,  to  wb 
vat  is  subject,  is  putrefaction.  Wl 
dent  occurs,  the  veins  and  the 
its  color  becomes  ruaset,  ilie  past*  M 
bottom  rises  up,  the  smell  become* 

tiualremere  asserts,  ttial,  if  a  pill 
blue  be  plunged  into  a  vat  tbnt 
color  becomes  several  sbadei  ligikUr. 
tion  takes  place  in  a  rat,  becanse 
sulHciently  furnished  with  lime, 
marks  of  putrefaction  appear,  we 
correct  it,  by  adding  Uni>>  and 
operation   must  be  repealed  till 
stored ;  but  great  care  is  required 
opposite  extreme. 

It  appears,  adds   M.  I 
distribution  of  liiqe  is  tin. 
most  attention  in  the  condutt  ui  a 
moderates  the  fermentation  of  the 
the  otlier  substances  that  si.'rve   tu 
the  indigo;  for  this  effeci,   pu*lic<{ 
stroys  the  coloring  particles.     Uut 
action  of  tlie  lime  becomes  too  gi 
It  us   therefore  proper  to  watt  till 
lime  disappears,  undoubtedly  by 
formation  of  carbonic  acid, 
fermentation  must  be  inci 
lime  be  saturated  by  a  vc^el 
use  of  the  lime  is  to  hold 
ing  particles  of  indis;o  and  of 
are  disoxygenated.     VVoad  is  e 
as   pastel,  but  it  appears  that 
preparation,  to  which  both  ace  «u 
essential.    We  have  ieea  a  skilful 
employ  for  his  vat  the   plant  of 
dried  ;  and  assert  that  he  derived 
from  it  than  from  onlinary  w 

151.  The  vat  must  be  raki 
before  dyeing,  and  to  prevfni 
paste,  from  occasioning  ii 
a  kind  of  lattice  fornied  o> 
cross,   i*  introduced ;  aiul    wh 
dyed  in  the  fleece,  a  net  wuli 
placed  over  tliis. 

The  wool  or  doth  being 
with  clear  water,  k  little 
and  dipped  into  the  vaL  whet* 
a  louder  or  shorter  time,  aci.01 
i\  re(|Uired  lo  br  inuc*  »r  leas  <l 
ocCiLii 'iiallv  to  air.     Th*  a^i i»o  of 
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ige  the  greon  color  {;iveo  bjr  the 
ue.  In  a  rich  Kith  it  is  difficult  to 
biforrn  colur  to  liftht  bliuis :  the  best  inc- 
nblainmi;  iucli  shades,  tlierefore,  is  to  use 
riy  exiiamled,  and  of  a  low  temperature. 
bd  cloth  dyed  blue ,  should  be  washed 
M  CUV,  to  carry  off  tlie  particles  not  fixed 
loot,  and  those  which  are  of  a  somewhat 
le,  ou'{ht  even  to  be  carefully  cleansed, 
to  with  loap,  which  does  not  alter  the 
nose  designed  to  be  dyed  black,  ought 
Mtcd  in  the  same  manner;  but  it  is  not 
Mry  for  those  which  are  to  be  preen,  to 
brcpared. 

The  indigo  vat  is  that  wliich  contains 
pastel  nor  woad.  The  vessel  used  for 
pamuion  it  a  copper,  which,  being  of  a 
Igare,  leaves  between  it  and  the  brick- 
It  turrouods  it,  and  on  which  its  brim 
k  empty  space  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
ftlwfire.  Into  this  copper  are  poured 
Wty  pails  of  water,  in  which  have  been 
is  pounds  of  salt  of  tartar,  twelve  ounces 
■r,  and  six  pounds  of  bran.  This  liquor 
put  into  the  vat,  ii^rounds  and  all :  six 
of  indii^  ground  in  water  are  then  to  be 
Bod  after  rakirig  it  carefully  the  vat  is 
i*eted.  A  slow  fire  is  to  be  kept  up 
L  Twelve  hours  after  it  is  filled,  it  is  to 
I  ■  second  time;  and  so  on  every  twelve 
III  it  become  blue,  which  it  will  be  in 
^t  hours.  If  the  bath  be  well  managed, 
M  of  a  fine  green,  covered  wi'.h  copper 
tcales,  and  have  a  blue  scum  or  flower  at 
I  It  may  be  observed,  that  tlie  theory  of 
t«  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  foregoing,  ex- 
It  the  indigo  is  here  dissolved  by  alkali 
of  lime.  When  this  vat,  which  is  much 
•ily  managed  than  that  of  pastel,  is  in  a 
Male,  it  may  be  used  for  dyeing  in  the 
Bnnrr  as  that  described  alwve. 
M.  Ilellot  describes  two  vats  in  which 
ifo  is  dissolved  by  urine.  Madder  is 
D  il,  and  in  tlie  one  vinegar,  in  the  other 
^  tanar,  of  each  a  weight  equal  to  tliut 
Idigo.  The  quantity  of  urine  ought  to 
tidetable.  Ine  solution  of  indigo,  de- 
ttf  its  oxygen  by  the  urine  and  maJdder  in 
UioD,  ii  due  to  the  ammonia  forined  in 
t>,  either  by  the  action  of  heat  or  fermen- 
Hrllot  reni;irks,  that  an  eflervescence 
Uce  on  pouring  in  the  solution  of  alum 
nu,  winch  probably  tends  to  stop  tlie 
Hioo.  These  rats  are  by  no  means  com- 
I  with  tho*"  of  pastel,  or  indigo;  much 
*'  ii.'hed    hy  them;  so  that 

t  >r  small  dye-houses. 

lUuc. — Silk  is  dyed  blue 
I  itaiiyproportionof  woad. 

►jHMiiun  •■!  Ill  ii^o  mentioned  in  the  iircpii- 
n  the  indigo  vat,  and  sxmrtimes  a  larger, 
byed,  with  SIX  pounds  of  bran,  un<l  alxiut 
Minca  of  madder.  Acconling  to  Mocquer, 
pund  of  madder  for  nich  |xiuiid  of  puta*s.i, 
r  the  i-At  greener,  ami  prod  aces  a  more 
W"T  in  the  silk.  When  tne  vat  is  come  to, 
'  ■  'ifd  with  two  [HHinds  of  |>otfi<ta, 

'  iiuiii-i^  nf  ni:iildrr ;   and,  after 

kcd.  III  tlie  rourj*  of  lour  hours  it  is  fit 


for  dyeing.   T)ie  temperature  should  be  lo  modc> 
rated  that  the  hand  may  be  held  in  it. 

155.  The  silk,  after  being  bo.led  with  soap,  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty  pounds  of  soap  to  100 
of  silk,  and  well  cleaned  by  repeated  beellings 
in  a  stream  of  water,  must  be  dyed  in  small  por- 
tions. When  it  has  been  turned  once,  or  oftcner, 
in  the  bath,  it  is  wrung  out  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  that  the  green  color  may  change  to  a  blue. 
When  tlie  change  is  complete,  it  is  thrown  into 
clear  water,  and  afterwards  wrung  out.  Silk 
dyed  blue  should  be  speedily  dried.  In  damp 
weather,  and  in  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct 
the  drying  in  a  chamber  heated  by  a  stove.  The 
silk  should  be  hung  on  a  frame  kept  constantly 
in  motion.  To  dye  light  shades,  some  employ 
vats  lliat  are  nearly  exhausted  :  but  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  the  color  thus  obtained  is  less 
l>eautiful  and  less  permanent  than  when  fresh 
vats,  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  indigo,  are 
employed. 

156.  Some  addition  is  required  to  be  made  to 
the  indigo,  lo  give  silk  a  deep  blue.  A  previous 
preparation  is  necessarj-,  by  giving  it  another 
color  or  ground.  For  tne  Turkey  blue,  which  b 
the  deepest,  a  strong  bath  of  archil  is  first  pre- 
pared. Cochineal  is  also  sometimes  used,  in- 
stead of  archil,  for  the  ground,  to  render  the 
color  more  permanent.  A  blue  is  given  to  silk 
by  means  of  verdigris  and  logwood,  but  possesses 
httle  durability.  It  might  be  rendered  more 
permanent,  by  giving  it  a  lighter  shade  in  this 
bath,  then  dipping  it  in  a  bath  of  archil,  and, 
lastly,  in  the  indigo  vat. 

157.  \NTien  raw  silk  is  to  be  dyed  blue,  such 
as  is  naturally  white  should  be  selected.  Deing 
previously  soaked  in  water,  it  is  put  into  the  liath 
in  separate  hanks,  as  already  directed  fur  scoured 
silk:! ;  and,  as  raw  silk  combines  more  readily 
with  the  coloring  matter,  the  scoured  silk,  when 
it  can  be  conveniently  done,  should  be  first  put 
into  the  balh.  If  archil,  or  any  of  the  other  in- 
gredients, are  required  to  give  more  intensity  to 
the  color,  the  mode  of  application  is  the  same  a.« 
that  directed  for  scoured  silk. 

There  are  various  other  methods  of  conducting 
ihu  part  of  dyeing,  described  by  M.  d'Apligny, 
Quatremere,  Bergman,  Scheffer,  ice,  which  we 
omit  as  not  being  of  matetial  importance  to  thit 
practical  dyer. 

158.  Of  Di/ting  Ctyllon  and  lAncn  JUue. — In 
communicating  the  blue  color  lo  these  subtuutces, 
the  principal  ingredient  employed  is  indigo ;  but 
Prussian  blue  has  been  (bund  lo  answer  extremely 
well.  AccopJing  to  Le  Pileur  d'Apligny,  says 
M.  Dertliotlet,  the  vat  for  dvcing  cotton  and 
linen  is  capable  of  holding  about  130  gall»n<. 
Ttie  quantity  of  indigo  employed  is  usually  from 
SIX  lo  eight  pounds,  finely  ground,  and  boiled  in 
a  lee  drawn  off  from  double  its  weight  of  |)Otassa, 
with  n  quantity  of  lime  e<|U4l  in  weight  to  the 
indigo.  During  the  boiling,  which  is  to  l*  con- 
tinued till  the  indi);o  is  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  the  Ice,  the  soluiiim  must  lA:  consuntly 
stirred,  tu  prevent  the  indigo  from  being  iiijureu 
by  adhering  tu  Ihc  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

1.SQ.  Uunng  thi4  praces*.  aoollier  nuantilv  of 
quick-limc,  cqu^l  to  (he  indigo,  it  lo  DC  tUked. 
Twenty  quart*  of  warm  watei  are  added,  in  which 
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II  to  lie  dissolved  a  quantity  of  su1|jlate  of  icon, 
oqiial  to  twice  the  weijlit  of  tlie  lime.  Tlie  so- 
lution being  completed,  it  is  poured  into  (lie  v;it, 
which  is  previously  half  tilled  with  water.  To 
this  the  solution  of  indigo  is  added,  with  that 
part  of  the  lie  which  was  not  employed  in  the 
i>oiling.  The  vat  must  now  be  filled  up  nearly 
to  the  top.  It  must  be  raked  twice  or  thrice 
every  day  till  it  is  completely  prepared,  which  is 
generally  the  case  in  forty-ei^ht  hours,  and  some- 
times sooner,  as  it  depends  on  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  small  proportion  ofhran, 
madder,  and  woad,  is  recommended  by  some  to 
be  added  to  this  vat. 

160.  The  process  which  is  followed  at  Rouen, 
and  described  by  Quatremere,  is  more  simple. 
The  vats,  which  arc  constructed  of  a  kind  of  flint, 
are  coated  within  and  without  with  fine  cement, 
and  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  parallel  lines. 
iCach  vat  contains  four  hogsheads  of  water.  The 
indigo,  to  tlie  amount  of  eighteen  ur  twenty 
pounds,  bein^  macerated  for  a  week  in  a  caustic 
lie,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  is  ground  in 
a  mill :  three  hogsheads  and  a  half  of  water  are 
put  into  the  vat,  and  afterwards  twenty  pounU 
of  lime.  The  lime  l>eing  thoroughly  slaked,  the 
vat  IS  raked,  and  ihitty-six  pounds  nf  copperas 
are  added  ;  and,  when  the  solution  is  complete, 
the  ground  indigo  is  poured  in  through  a  sieve. 
It  is  raked  seven  or  eight  times  the  same  day, 
and,  after  being  \e(t  at  rest  for  thirty-six  hours, 
it  is  in  a  state  fit  for  dyeing. 

ICI.  In  extensive  moDulactories,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  vats  set  at  difierent  limes.  In  conducting 
the  process  of  dyeing,  the  stufis  are  first  dipped 
III  the  most  exhausted  vat,  and  then  regularly 
proceeding  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest,  if 
they  have  not  previously  attained  the  desired 
shade.  The  stuffs  should  remain  in  the  bath 
only  about  five  or  six  minutes,  for  in  tliat  lime 
tliey  combine  with  all  the  coloring  matter  they 
can  take  up.  After  they  have  been  dippc'i  in  a 
vat,  it  should  not  be  used  again  tit]  it  lias  been 
raked,  and  stood  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  un- 
less it  has  been  lately  set,  when  a  shorter  period 
is  sufficient. 

162.  After  the  slufTs  have  been  dipped  three 
or  four  times  in  a  vat,  it  becomes  black,  and  no 
blue  or  copper-colored  streaks  are  seen  on  the 
surface  after  raking  it.  It  must  then  be  renewed, 
by  adding  four  pounds  of  copperas  with  two  of 
quicklime,  after  which  it  must  be  niked  twicd. 
In  this  way  a  vat  may  be  renewed  tliree  or  four 
times  ;  but  the  additional  quantity  of  ingredients 
must  be  diminished  as  the  strength  of  tlie  vat  is 
cxliausted. 

163.  A  Tat  which  is  still  more  simple  aod 
more  easily  prepared,  ha.s  been  recommended  by 
Ilergman.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
which  he  has  directed  to  be  employed  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— To  Uiree  drachms  of  indigo  reduced 
to  powder,  three  drachms  of  copperas,  and  three 
of  June,  add  two  pints  of  water.  Let  it  be  well 
raked,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  will  be 
in  a  proper  state  for  dyeing. 

164.  Uaiissmnnn  employs  a  still  lesspmportion 
of  iniligo,  For  about  500  gallons  of  water  he 
Ukes  thirty-six  pounds  of  quick-lime,  slaked  in 
about  tweuty-five  gallons  of  water,  with  which 


llic  indigo  is  to  be  mixed  in  tlw 
from  ten  to  twenty  (wunds,  wdl 
then  dissolves  lliirty  pounds  of  afil 
in  about  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  T 
left  at  rest  for  fifteen  minutes;  d« 
filled,  and  gently  and  c^nsUndy  ibai 
a  deeper  shade  is  waoi»l,  arxl  (iwta 
lineu  is  to  be  dye<I,  the  propoRjsa 
should  be  greater  ;  but  tlie  siiaiie  it 
much  on  the  time  the  siolfs 
and  the  times  it  h.is  bueii  lueJ.  W] 
becomes  turbid,  the  p---'-  <'  .lye 
interrupted,  till  it  ha-  ,  tik 

supernatant  liquor   !>■_-.  .it 

eflccts  of  (he  lime  fail,  a  ii 
added;  and,  if  the  irun  cc 
feet  on  the  indigo,  a  new   poitum  d 
added,  observing  to  have  is  i^nsLa 
lime  tlun  is  necessary  to  saluraM  di 
acid. 

105.  When  the  indigo  appears  to  be 
fresh  (Kjrtions  are  to  l>e  adde<l ;  tlie 
raked  several  times,  and  alluned  la 
which  it  is  ag;iin  fit  for  use.  In  ll 
llaussmann  says  he  preserved  a 
years;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tli* 
tinn  of  sediment,  which  prevented  the 
being  immersed  to  a  surticieni  depd 
have  been  continued  in  use  for  a 
time.  It  is  proper  to  add,  tliat  Mr.  I 
found,  that  a  pattern  of  cloth  dip(M 
acidulated  with  sulpbunc  acid,  imiiMd 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  balh,  becaac 
deeper  blue  than  a  similar  pattern  exf4 
air,  or  another  dipped  in  river  water. 

166.  A  remarkably  fine  blue  is  ptod 
a  solutiou  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  aci^ 
the  name  of  Saxon  blue  is  given,  (k 
cumstance  of  its  having  been  disosvoi 
senhayn  in  Saxony,  by  counsellor  B«t 
the  year  1 740. 

167.  The  following,  according  t« 
is  the  process  of  preparing  this  dye  bj 

1  le  employed  one  part  of  indigo  tD 
of  acid,  keeping  the  mixture  in  a  ttmt 
between  86^  and  104°  of  FabicslM 
reckoned  that  one  part  of  indigo,  ibus 
was  sulEcieiit  to  give  a  deep  blac  <l 
times  Its  weight  of  wool.  Poenw  oai 
of  indigo  to  four  of  sulphuric  acid.  1 
the  wool  or  cloth  for  tiiis  bath,  il  it  I 
with  alum  and  tartar.  The  wool  IH 
finest  ns  well  as  fullest  color  doniif 
mersion ;  but  livrhter,  though  dollcf  tt 
be  g:ven  to  other  portions  by  the 
p.tni,illy  exliausiea.  Thedeepct 
advanUigcously  given  by  aciding  ita 
indigo  In  the  butli,  in  tiuroeanv* 
raising  the  stutTs  on  the  wtitch 
addition. 

O?  Dycikg  Ru. 

S68.  Red  colors  are  known  by 

according  to  their  '   _       -    ■'  ..ry, 

scarlet,  &c.,  bcsi  ■^Im 

under    no   partUi.....  '^ 

stances   usually   eiupl  <aa|i 

cochintial,  madder,  kci:...^, uitt 

sil-wood,  archil,  and  logvraod.    AM 
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nhtch  give  a  red  color,  are  de- 
,)r.  Bancroft  adjective  colors,  from 
ihe  aid  of  mordants  to  give  them 

einf  Wool  Red. — When  woollen 
dyed,  they  are  first  boiled  for  two 
with  alum  and  tartar:  tliey  are 
in,  sliglitly  wrung  out,  put  into  a 
carri^  into  a  conl  place,  where 
in  for  aome  day>.  The  quantities 
I  of  the  alum  and  tartar  are  varied 
i  object  of  the  dyer,  and  tlic  shade 
I  is  wanted.  Some  recommend 
dum,  and  one  ounce  of  tartar  to 
irool.  Oy  increasing  the  propor- 
a  certain  decree,  a  deep  and  per- 
ao  color  is  produced.  Tins  arises 
»  tinge  induced  by  tlie  acid  on 
atticles  of  the  madder.  (Jtbers 
luish  the  proportion  of  tartar,  and 
eventh  part.  In  conducting  die 
nK  with  madder,  the  hath  should 
to  a  boiling  heat,  liecause,  at  that 
e  bwn-colored  particles  would  be 
a  different  shade  obtained  fmm 
Hitv<l.  VVhen  the  water  is  at  such 
at  the  hand  can  bear,  Ilellot  re- 
iddition  of  half  a  pound  of  grape 
ly  pf>und  of  wool  to  he  dyed.  It 
tU  stirred  before  the  wool  is  in- 
I  must  remain  for  an  hour  with- 
epting  for  a  few  minutes  towards 
process,  that  the  combination  of 
rtida  with  the  stuff  may  be  more 

'  reds  arc  sometimes  rosed,  as  it  is 
bil  and  Brasil  wood.  In  this  way 
Dore  beautiful  and  velvety,  but 
IS  not  permanent.  But  madder 
n  at  best,  are  far  inferior  to  those 
lac  and  cochineal,  and  even  to 
bj  kennes ;  but,  as  tlie  eiiiense 
I  it  comparatively  small,  they  are 
oarse  stuffs, 
nt  authors   recommend  different 

maddtr.  Pocrner  proposes  to 
M  of  the  weight  of  the  wool,  while 
Ihe  quantity  to  one-fourth.  Pocr- 
«  alum  and  tartar  a  quantity  of 
equal  m  weight  to  the  urtar,  and, 

boiling,  allowed  the  cloth  to  re- 
h,  which  had  bren  left  In  cool  for 
iy«.  lie  then  dyed  it  in  the  usual 
lied  a  fine  red.  On  atiotiier  occa- 
id  the  dolb  by  the  common  boil- 
it  ia  a  bath  slightly  heated,  with 
rtion  of  madder,  tartar,  and  solu- 
t  cloth  rvmained  twenty-four  hours 
i,  when  it  hail  Iterome  cold,  Ite 
berbath,  mailcwith  madder  only, 
ineii  fot  twciily-fnur  hours.  By 
fell  a  fine  red,  somewhat  brighter 
DO,  but  inclining  a  little  to  yellow. 
lat  he  obtained  an  nnmge  rc<l  by 
III  a  solution  of  tin,  and  one-fourth 
then  dyeinif  with  one-fourth  of 
lerry  r<il<if,  says  Beri;niaii,  is  oli. 

one  part  of  a  snluiion  of  iin,  and 
r,  witliuul   previously  l>oiliuii   the 


wool.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  this  color  becomes 
deeper.  By  boiling  the  wool  for  two  hours  with 
one-fourth  of  sulphate  of  iron,  then  washing  it, 
and  afterwards  immersing  it  in  cold  water  with 
one-fourth  of  madder,  and  boiling  it  again  for  on 
hour,  Uie  result  is  a  coffee  color.  But  if  the 
wool  has  not  been  soaked,  and  if  it  be  dyed  with 
one  part  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  two  of  madder, 
the  color  is  a  brown  approaching  to  red. 

172.  When  sulphate  of  topper  is  employed 
as  the  mordant,  the  madder  dye  yields  a  clear 
brown,  inclining  to  yellow  ;  and  a  similar  color 
may  he  produced  by  dyeing  the  wool  simply 
soaked  in  hot  water,  with  one  part  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  two  of  madder.  But  when  this 
mordant  and  dye-stuff  are  used  in  equal  propor- 
tions, the  yellow  is  somewhat  more  obscure, 
inclining  to  green ;  and  in  both  these  instances, 
exposure  to  Ihe  air  docs  not  produce  a  darker 
color.  Berthollet  says  that  he  employed  a  solu- 
tion of  tin  in  various  ways,  both  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  tlif  application  of  the  madder  ;  and,  by 
the  use  of  different  solutions  of  tin,  he  found  that, 
although  the  tint  was  a  little  brighter  than  what 
is  obtained  by  the  common  process,  it  was  always 
more  inclined  trt  yellow  or  fawn  color. 

173.  Of  Dyeinfi  Siik  Ilcd.—The  red  color 
obtained  from  madder  has  not  been  found  of  suf- 
ficient brilliancy  for  dyeing  silks;  M.  De  la 
Folic,  however,  has  given  the  following  process 
for  employing  it  for  this  purpose: — Haifa  pound  of 
alum  is  to  be  dissolved  in  each  quart  of  hot  water, 
to  which  two  ounces  of  potaiaa  are  to  be  added ; 
after  the  effervescence  is  over,  and  the  liquor 
has  begun  to  grow  clear,  the  silk  must  be  soaked 
in  It  for  two  hours ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed  and 

fiul  into  the  madder  bath.  Sdk  dyed  in  this  way, 
ic  says,  becomes  more  beautiful  by  the  applica- 
tion of  die  soap  proof.  Another  process  is  de- 
scrilied  by  Mr.  Gulichie,  of  which  the  following 
i«  the  substance. — 

174.  Fur  every  pound  of  silk  he  proposes  a 
bath  of  four  ounces  of  alum,  and  one  ounce  of 
solution  of  tin.  When  the  liquor  has  become 
clear,  it  is  decanted,  and  the  silk  carefully  soaked 
in  it  fur  twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is  to  )>e  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  with  half  a  pound  of  madder 
softened  by  boiling,  with  an  infusion  of  galls  in 
while  wine.  The  bath  must  be  kept  moderately 
hot  for  an  hour,  and  then  made  to  boil  for  two 
minutes,  llie  silk,  being  taken  from  the  bath, 
is  to  tie  washed  in  a  stream  of  water,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  color  thus  produced  is  said  to 
be  very  permanent ;  and,  if  the  galls  are  omitted, 
its  brilliancy  is  improved. 

175.  The  color  obtained  when  Brasil-wood  it 
used,  is  denominated  /°a/sf  crimton,  to  distinguish 
it  fmm  tluil  produced  by  cochineal,  which  is 
much  more  durable,  and  which  is  styled ^ratn  crim- 
>on.  This  very  beautiful  color  is  obtained  by  the 
following  process : — The  sdk,  being  well  cleansed 
from  the  *oap,  is  to  be  immersed  in  an  alum  liath 
of  the  full  strength,  and  to  remain  for  a  night 
It  IS  then  to  be  washed,  and  twice  beetled  at  the 
nver.  .  The  bath  is  prepared  by  filliiig  a  loiw 
boiler  two-ihinli  with  water,  to  which  are  added, 
when  it  boils,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 
of  powdered  white  gulls  for  every  jiouiid  of  silk. 
V.  bin  It  lus  boded  for  a  few  momenta,  tmok  two 
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to  three  ounces  of  cocliineal,  also  powilereil  and 
sifted,  for  every  pound  of  silk,  are  put  in,  and 
ancrwnrds  one  ounce  of  tnrlar  to  every  pound  of 
cochineal.  When  the  tartar  is  dissolved,  one 
ounce  of  solution  of  tin  is  added  for  every  ounce 
of  tartar.  In  the  prepamlion  of  this  solution  of 
tin,  the  following  proportions  are  recommended 
by  Macqucr.  For  every  pound  of  nitric  acid 
two  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  six  ounces  of  line 
grain  tin,  and  twelve  ounces  of  water  are  em- 
ployed. When  these  inpredienis  are  mixed  toge- 
ther, the  boiler  is  to  be  filled  up  with  cold  water, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  balh,  for  every  pound 
of  silk,  is  about  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  water.  In 
this  the  silk  is  immediately  immersed,  and  turned 
on  the  winch  till  it  appear  to  be  of  a  uniform 
color.  The  fire  is  then  increased,  and  the  bath 
is  kept  boiling  for  two  hours,  observing  tn  turn 
the  silk  occasionally.  The  fire  is  afterwards  put 
out,  and  the  silk  put  into  the  baih,  where  it  is 
allowed  tn  remain  for  a  few  hours  longer.  It  is 
then  taken  out,  washed  ut  the  river,  twice  beetled, 
wrung,  and  dried. 

170.  Carthamus,  says  M.  BerthoUet,  is  used 
for  dyeing  silk  poppy,  a  bright  orange  red,  cherry, 
rose  color,  and  fltsli  color.  The  process  differs 
'according  to  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  flame 
color  that  is  wanted.  The  following  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  preparation  of  the  carthamus  bath  : 
The  yellow  matter  of  the  carthamus  having  been 
first  extracted,  tlie  cakes  containing  the  red  co- 
loring matter  are  broken  down  and  put  into  a 
trough  of  fir-wood,  where  they  are  several  times 
sprinkled  with  finely  powdered  soda  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  pounds  of  soda  to  every  hunared 
pounds  of  carthamus.  The  whole  is  then  put 
into  a  small  trouglj  lined  with  closely  woven 
doth,  and  having  a  grated  l>ottom ;  this  small 
trough  is  then  placed  over  the  larger  one,  and 
water  is  poured  on  the  mixture  till  the  larger 
trough  is  full.  Kresh  water  is  poured  over  the 
carthamus  and  sufTered  to  run  into  another  trough, 
and  so  on  successively,  adding  a  little  fresh 
soda  till  all  the  red  color  is  extracted.  These 
liquors  aro  then  mixed,  and  lemon-juice  is 
addtd  to  give  a  fine  cherry  color,  which  the 
liquor  imparts  to  the  silk  that  ii  flipped  in 
il.  Foppy- color,  given  in  this  way,  requires 
that  the  silk  be  immersed  in  a  second  bath, 
and  that  the  colors  be  brightened  by  turning 
the  silk  several  times  through  a  bath  of  hot 
water  impregnated  with  lemon-juice.  The  lighter 
bncs  of  red  are  given  by  the  weaker  solutions  of 
carthamus,  and  the  lightest  shades  require  the 
addition  of  a  little  soap.  In  dyeing  silk  with 
carthamus  the  silk,  after  being  scoured,  should, 
for  poppy  or  fire  color,  receive  a  ground  of  an- 
noKo.  The  carthamus  bath  should  he  prepared 
at  the  time  of  using,  and  the  process  of  dyeing 
should  be  conducted  as  speedily  as  possible. 
177.  lliosc  who  have  made  the  nearest  ap- 

1)ruach  towards  producing  a  scarlet  on  silk,  says 
lertlioUel,  begin  with  dyeing  the  silk  crimson. 
It  is  then  dyed  with  carthamus,  and  after  that 
dyed  yellow  in  a  cold  batli.  Dy  this  process  a 
fine  color  is  produced,  but  il  is  not  permanent, 
OS  the  dye  of  the  carthamus  is  atTcrlcd  by  the 
action  of  the  lie  'Hie  following  is  the  process 
given   by  Dr.  Bancroft  in   bis    Pliilusophy  of 
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beautifol :    it   possesses  a  brilliunry 
h  cut  l>e  conimunicated  to  cotton  by  none  of 
on  procet!i«i  of  dyi^ing,  and  has,  inore- 
propeny  of  more  cflectually  resisting 
I  of  the  different  re-agenit,  as  allialis, 
Jum,  and  acids.      For  many  yean  the 
|of  thu  color  was  confined  to  the  east,  and 
I  us  throuKh  out  Levant  trade  only.      In 
I  of  time  the  art  found  its  way  from  India 
Vcttem  parts  of  Asia,  and  to  Greece;  and 
I  to  France,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
utry    by  one  of  the   French  dyer?,   M. 
,  who  settled  at  Glasgow,  where,  for  a 
able  time,  he  carried  on  witli  i^cal  suc- 

I  business  of  dyeing  Turkey-red. 
M.  Papillon  communicated  his  process 
immissiooen  and  trustees  for  mannfac- 

Scotland,  to   be  by  them  published  at 

linttion  of  a  certain  term  of  years.      For 

receired   a   handsome   premium ;    and 

I  was  made  public  in  the  year  1803. 

hardly  roeolion  the  celebrity  of  ttie 

ary  of  Mcisrs.  Monteith  and  Co.  of 

IT,  since  it  is  known  to  tlic  world  at  larj^. 

lllency  and  beauty  of  their  cotton  £i- 

II  not  soon  be  surpassed  ;  the  madder- 
lich  ihey  dye  rival,  in  brilliancy  and  in 

uv  ever  produced  at  Adrianople  ;  and 
ngures,  distributed  over  thu  cloth   by 
ischarging  process,  surpass  in  purity,  ele- 
,and  precision  of  outline,  the  onginal  Ban- 

lioc*. 

^Tbe  art  of  dyeing  Turkey-red  has  been 

by  different  writers,  who  vary  a  little 

ch  other  in   some   particulars,  but  who 

I  die  leadiog  features  of  the  process.  We 

ng  here  the  account  of  it  as  given 

ncroft,  as  it  afibrds  us  an  opportunity 

ring  It  up  by  the  insertion  of  some  of 

valualile  remarks  upon  the  subject   in 

to  tlic  piucesi  observed  at  Iloiien  in 

i  IS  very  tedious,  and  is  divided  by 
I  into  nine  different  steps. 
^  I.  Cleaning,  For  KX)  |K)unds  of  cotton 
c«|ual  weight  of  Alicant  harillu,  tt%ciity 
I  of  peari-ashei,  and  100  pounds  of  quick- 
,  TVe  banlU  must  be  mixed  with  soli 
I  a  deep  tub,  whidi  has  a  small  hole  near 
om  of  It,  stopped  at  tirst  with  a  (>ei;. — 
oU>  is  covered  in  tlie  inside  with  a  clotti 
by  two  bricks,  that  the  ashes  may  be 
i  from  passing  thtnueh  it  or  stopping  it 
I  the  lie  fillvn  through  it, 
this  tub  IS  ouulher  to  rco-ire  t)ie  lie  ; 
water  is  repeatedly  passed  tliroui;h  the 
I  to  form  lu-j  of  ditftri'nt  strength,  winch 
^t  sep.ifale  ai  fit*l  uniil  tlieir  strcni^lii  is 
ioed.     The  strongest  requiied  for  use  mutt 

ri  egg,  and  is  railed  the  lie  of  six  de^ii-c* 
'icDch  hydrometer,  or  pi-s(liqueur.  'Hie 
Me  afterwards  brought  to  tliis  strength, 
l**inf  lb«tD  through  fmh  banllii.  Uul  a 
^  quantity  of  llie  weak,  which  ii  of  i"  of 
>>ove  hydrometer,  is  reserved  for  dissolving 
ll  and  gum,  and  the  s«lt,  which  are  used  in 
>i|aent  parts  of  the  process.  This  lie  of  3" 
t  araak  barilla  liquor,  the  other  is  called 


Dissolve  the  |>parl-as1ies  in  ten  pnils,  of  four 
gallons  each,  of  soft  water,  and  the  lime  in  four- 
teen pails. 

I^t  all  tiie  liquors  stand  till  they  become  quite 
clear,  and  then  mix  ten  pails  of  each. 

lioil  the  cotton  in  the  misture  five  hours,  tlien 
wash  it  in  running  water  and  dry  it. 

Step  1.  Take  a  sufticient  quantity,  s:iy  ten 
pails  (of  four  gallons  eacii),  of  tlie  strong  barilla 
water  in  a  iiih,  and  dissolve  or  dilute  in  it  two 
pails  full  of  sheep's  dung ;  then  pour  into  it  two 
quart  bottles  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  pound  of 
gum  anibic,  and  one  pound  of  sal  lunmoniac, 
bolli  previously  dissolved  in  n  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  weak,  burilta  water,  and  lastly,  twenty-five 
pounds  nf  olive  nil,  which  has  been  previously 
dissolved  or  wcU  mixed  with  two  pails  of  the  weak 
hanlla  water. 

Tlie  inatenals  of  tliis  steep  bein?  well  mixed, 
tramp  or  tread  down  the  cotton  into  il,  until  it 
is  well  soaked;  let  it  steep  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  wring  it  hard  and  dry  it. 

Steep  It  again  twenty-four  hour*,  and  again 
wring  and  dry  it. 

Steep  it  a  t)iinl  time  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  wring  and  dry  it,  and  lastly  wash  it  well 
and  dry  it. 

Step  3.  This  lart  of  the  process  is  precisely 
the  same  with  the  last,  except  that  the  sheep's 
dung  is  omitted  in  the  composition  of  the  steep. 

Step  4.  Ikiil  twenty-five  pounds  of  galls, 
bruised,  in  ten  pails  of  river  water,  until  four  or 
five  arc  boiled  away  ;  strain  the  liquor  into  a  tub, 
and  pour  cold  water  on  the  galls  in  the  strainer, 
to  wash  out  of  them  all  their  tincture. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  become  milk-warm, 
dip  your  cotton  hank  by  hank,  handling  it  care- 
fully all  the  time,  and  let  it  sleep  twenty-luur 
hours. 

Then  wring  it  carefully  and  equally,  and  dry 
It  well  without  wasliing. 

Step  5.  Dissolve  twenty-five  pounds  of  l(o- 
in.iii  alum  in  fourteen  pails  of  warm  water,  with- 
out making  it  lioil;  skiin  the  liquor  well,  and  add 
two  pails  of  strong  liarilla  water,  and  then  let  il 
cool  until  il  he  lukewarm. 

Dip  the  cotton,  and  handle  it  hank  by  hank, 
and  let  it  steep  twenly-fuur  hours,  and  wiini;  il 
equally  and  dry  it  well  wiihntit  washing. 

Step  6.  Is  performed  in  every  particular  like 
the  last ;  but  aftrr  tlie  cotton  is  dry,  you  sleep  il 
SIX  hours  in  the  river,  and  wash  and  dry  it. 

Step  T.  Tltc  cotton  is  dyed  by  about  ten 
pouoas  at  once,  for  which  take  two  galloiii  ami 
a  half  of  ox  blood,  and  mix  it  in  the  copper  wiili 
twenty-ciglit  pails  of  milk-wann  water,  und  ttir 
It  Mvll ;  iTien  aild  twenty- five  pounds  of  nia>lder. 
and  itir  all  well  together.  Then,  having  bcfon-- 
hand  put  the  ten  pounds  of  cotton  on  slicks,  dip 
It  into  the  liquor,  and  move  and  turn  il  constaulljr 
<iiie  hour,  during  which  you  gradually  increasa 
the  hcnl,  until  the  liquor  begin  to  boil  at  the  end 
of  the  hour.  Tlien  sink  llic  cotton,  and  boil  it 
gently  one  hour  longer ;  and,  lastly,  wash  it  am) 
dry  It. 

Take  out  so  much  of  the  boiling  liquor,  that 
what  icmains  may  produce  a  milk-warm  heat 
with  the  fresh  water  willi  which  lh«  c<n>|i«r  w 
Bg.iiii  lille<l  u|i,  and  theu  proceed  to  nakc  up  a 
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dyeing  liquor  u  above,  for  tlic  next  (en  pounds 
of  colioti 

Step  8.  Mix  equal  parts  of  the  gray  ttcep 
liquor,  and  of  the  white  ateep  liquor,  taking  fire 
or  six  pikiU  of  each.  Tread  down  tlie  cotton 
into  this  mixture,  and  let  it  steep  six  hours,  then 
wrinij  it  moderately  and  ecually,  and  dry  it 
without  washing. 

Step  9.  Ten  pounds  of  white  soap  roust  be 
dissolred  most  carefully  and  most  completely  in 
sixteen  or  eighteen  pails  of  warm  water ;  if  any 
little  bits  of  the  soap  remain  undissolved  they 
will  make  spots  in  the  cotton.  Add  four  paiU 
of  strong  barilla  water,  and  stir  it  well.  Sink 
your  cotton  in  this  liquor,  keeping  it  down  with 
cross  sticks,  and  cover  it  up  and  boil  it  gently 
two  hours,  then  wash  ana  dry  it,  and  it  is 
finished. 

Such  is  the  process  of  M.  Papillon,  on  which 
Dr.  Bancroft  makes  the  following  observations. 

Step  1 .  At  Rouen  two  courses  of  operations 
are  practised  to  produce  the  Turkey-red.  One 
it  called  the  gray  course,  and  the  other  the 
yellow  course.  In  the  former,  the  cotton,  after 
being  niumed,  receives  no  more  oil,  but  goes  to 
die  dyeing  vessel,  retaining  the  gray  color,  which 
naturally  resultj  from  its  being  impregnated  with 
alum  and  galls  in  combination.  But,  in  the 
yellow  course,  the  cotton,  after  being  alumed,  is 
again  immersed  in  tlie  oleaginous  mixtures  or 
steeps,  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellow  color.  The 
gray  course  may  consist  either  of  fifteen  steeps 
or  of. nineteen,  and  the  yellow  of  twenty.  The 
first  of  these  courses  has  most  similitude  to  that 
of  M.  Papillon.  At  Uouen,  the  cleansing  opera- 
lion  is  performed  wit)>  a  very  weak  lie  of  soda, 
of  only  one  degree  of  the  areometer,  employing 
ISO  gallons  to  100  pounds  of  cotton,  which  is  to 
be  boiled  therein  six  hours,  then  drained,  well 
rinsed  in  running  water,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  operation  is  intended  to  free  the  cotton 
from  all  impure  or  extraneous  matter ;  but  not 
to  produce  effects  like  those  of  bleaching  by  ex- 
posure upon  the  grass,  which,  until  lately,  it 
was  believed,  would  lessen  the  durability  of  the 
colors  to  be  subsequently  dyed . 

Step  2.  The  steep  here  described  contains 
three  ingredients  not  employed  by  any  other 
person ;  and  one  of  these,  the  sulphuric  acid, 
aeems  to  indicate  a  want  of  chemical  knowledge 
in  M.  Papillon,  because,  by  neutralising  the  soda, 
it  must  obstruct  the  effect  which  the  latter  is  in- 
tended to  produce  (that  of  rendering  the  oil 
miscible  with  water],  or  at  least  render  a  greater 
proportion  of  it  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  that 
effect.  In  regard  to  tlie  otlier  two  ingredients, 
vii.  the  gum  and  sal  ammoniac,  the  quantity  of 
tlie  former  is  by  much  too  small  to  produce  any 
considerable  effect,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any 
conjecture  what  purpose  llie  latter  is  to  answer. 
At  Rouen,  tliis  sleep  is  prepared  by  steeping 
twenty-five  or  Ihirly  pounds  of  sheep's  dung  se- 
veral days  in  a  lie  of  soda,  marking  lour  de<;rees, 
which  is  to  be  diluted  until  it  amounts  to  forty 
gallons;  and  the  dung  being  squeezed  and 
broken  by  the  hands,  is  afterwards  made  to  (lass 
through  a  copper  jian,  provided  with  numerous 
small  iioles,  into  a  tub  containing  twelve  pounds 
and  a  half  of  fiit  oil,  and  in  this  the  diI  ana  dung 
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are,  by  sufficient  stimne,  to  te  i 
the  lie  and  with  each  other ;  tod,  i 
which  contains  but  half  the  i 
scribed  by  M.  Papillon, 
steeped,  tec.,  as  directed 
highly  important  that,  after  i 
succeeding   operatioos,    the 
thoroughly  and  completely  dii 

Step  3.  At  Rouen  this  steep  ■  p 
mixing  thirty-eight  gallons  of  Ike  v  I 
ten  pounds  of  olive  oil,  stirriag  aalil  A 
becomes  uniformly  inilkv ;  whidi  • 
without  any  sep.initinn  ol'  the  od,  f  I 
of  the  nil  be  suited  to  this  use;  Utt 
what  may  have  bc«!n  left  nf  the  fa* 
and,  after  mixing  them  properly,  ii 
nate  the  cotton  by  the  usual  maoaM 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  booi*,  fati 
air,  and  afterwanU  by  a  stovr  hot. 
ing  and  subsequent  drying  loaat  bl 
once,  twice,  or  three  limes,  i 
stances. 

Between  tliis  white  steep 
gall  steep,  it  U  the  practice  i 
three  salt  sleeps  and  one  cleansin  _ 
the  first,  twenty-four  gallons  of  iht  I 
markini;  two  degrees  and  a  half,  ai 
tub  with  the  remnant  of  the  wbJK  i 
the  cotlon  is  impregnated  and  diitd 
former  operations.  In  the  oeu  be  i 
the  last  steep  is  mixed  with  tmfntjpi 
lie  of  soda,  marking  three  ii«n0 
cotton  IS  steeped  and  dried  as  hmn.  ] 
the  remnant  of  the  preceding  stnpiil 
twenty-four  gallons  of  the  lie  at  tti 
three  degrees  and  a  half,  and  with  (Ml 
is  impregnated  and  dried  as  befan. 
duum  of  this  steep  is  preserved  I 
brightening  o{>eration. 

In   the  cleinsing    operalMH,] 
steeped    one   hour    in    luken 
wrung   by  hand,  and   after 
stream  of  waier  to   leroove 
which  might  ubstruct  the  Kiii.il  ippl 
uniform  elfect  of  the   folic-' 
thereby  render  the  color  uii. 
so  washed,  tlie  cotton  is  iiri«>i  lint,  i 
air,  and  afterwards  by  a  stOTe-hML 

Step  4.  Thij  constitutes 
in  the  gray  course  at  Koti 
in  M.  PapiUon's  proci^^, 
now  to  be  employed.  At  Uoacn,At 
soon  as  it  has  suthciently  irabilMri  I 
matter  of  the  galls,  and  lieen  va^l 
wrung,  is  sprc-id  as  exp«<iitiously  » I 
the  open  air,  if  the  we-.Uher  be  in, 
under  cover ;  but  the  drying  is  i 
by  a  stove  heal. 

Step  5.  At  Kouen,  thirty  or  I 
of  the  purest  alum  are  ooma 
tliii  steep,  with  only  seven 
adding,  when  the  alum  has 
gallons  only  of  the  lie  of  si«la,mAil 
grees.      But  when    t'..  ■''«* 

ployed,  the  cotton  i^  •  I  " 

steep  with  uluni.  Souj  >* 

two  steeps  with  the  ul  <" 

ployed;  and  in  tliat  i- 
are  dissolved  for  llic  Artt,  aad  I 


as  Mam. 
lived  (^ 

kewi^H 
erwarJB 
e  any  sapl 


store-hML  . 
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rini;  an  inlerva.  of  two  Jayi  between 
nni;  whirli  the  cotton  slinuld  retain  Its 

after  heing  9li(;liily  wrung  from  the 
Ip.  It  should,  liowercr,  be  well  dried 
I  goes  into  the  second. 
i.  At  Rouen,  the  cotton  is  dyed  in  par- 
i«renty-ftre  pounds  each,  and  the  dyeing 
ofa  quadtangular  form,  containing  about 
DOS  of  liquor.  One  quart  of  ox-blood  ia 
I  for  each  pound  of  cotton,  with  two 
if  Florence  raailder,  or  one  pound  of  this 
t  of  Smyrna  m.vl<i«r.  Some  persons, 
,  thinli  It  Iwst  to  effect  the  dyeing  by 
fate  opemlions,  employing  half  tlie  above 
ta  of  maiider  for  one  dyeing,  and  half 
(htr;  but  always  taltin;^  care  not  to  dry 
HI  between  the  dyeincrs.  There  are  some 
n  who  give  cotton  another  alum  steep 
Utese  dyeing  o|M?ratinns,  employing  for 
|>Me  half  as  much  alum  as  was  used  for 
•leep,  and  afterwards  washing,  &c. 
>.  For  this  steep  they  employ  at  Kouen 
uniD  of  the  third  talt-steep  before  roen- 
but  the  application  of  it  is  considered  a 
ke  fnllowin^  <tcp. 

i.  This  cuiiitiiiitcs  the  fourteenth  opera- 
Im  first  set  of  gray  courses  at  Ilouen ; 
tfter  having  macerated  the  cotton  with 
bu,  they  Iwil  it  for  the  space  of  five 
nirs  with  six  or  right  pounds  of  white 
henoiisly  dissolved  in  145  gallons  of 
I  a  vessel  covered  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
ly  a  very  small  opening  for  the  neces- 
tfm  of  the  steam,  which  mi^ht  otherwise 
an  e«plo<)ion.  The  effect  of  this  boiling 

E,  IS  to  ditsoUe  and  separate  from  the 
I  the  yellowish-brown  matter  of  the 
iMior  which  may  have  been  applied  tn  it 
Win;{  operation,  and  thus  to  ciianije  the 
ID  the  dull  brownish-red  which  it  would 
t  retain,  to  a  bright  lively  color,  nearly 

lluti  of  the  finest  cochineal  scarlet.  It 
ty  the  singular  degree  of  fixity  which  the 

part  of  the  madder  color  acquires,  in 
Ince  of  the  operations  just  rlescriliol, 
I  beautiful  red  can  l>c  obtained.  Such, 
is  the  stability  of  the  Turk'-v-rr-*!  when 
id,  llial  It  is  said  to  sustain  Ixiilin ^  wiih 
thirty-six  hours  witliout  injury. 
dition  to  the  steps  prescribed  by  M. 
U  thi-y  employ  anollier  at  Ituuen,  which 
led  to  malic  llie  red  incline  more  to  the 
Ir,  and  at  the  same  time  incr(':i«c  its  vi- 

For  this  operation,  with  the  funncr 
of  100  pounds  of  cotton  they  iliMolvo, 
Kalians   of  water,   si\tii>en   or    eighteen 

if  white  soap,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor 
boil,  they  add  to  it  from  one  |K>iind 

f  lo  two  pound'  of  the  crystallised  mu- 

n,  previously  dissolv^-d  m  two  quarts  of 
md  cntx'd  with  ci^ht  ounces  of  tingle 
Its;  and  having  equally  dispersed  this 
through  the  boiling  solution  of  soap,  by 
4cc.,  tiic  cotton  is  put  in  aod  boiled  witb 
I  precautions  at  in  the  brightening  opora- 

tl(«  desired  effect  has  been  obtained, 
to  be  discovered  by  frc(|ueiit  eiamiua- 
-«re  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  more 
1  or  aqos^fottis  thao  Ui«  quantity  hete 


mentioned,  lest  it  should  d<.-compose  the  soip, 
and  cause  tlie  oil  to  se|>araie  and  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  liquor. 

I B3.  We  caoDOt  leave  this  truly  important  branch 
of  dyeing  without  noticing  the  ingenious  remarks 
of  Mr.  Thomson  of  Glaseow,  published  in  lh« 
eighth  volume  of  the  Aniuli  of  Piiilosophy,  on 
the  theory  of  the  Turkey-rpd  process. 

He  olnerves  that  silk  and  worsted  have  a 
natural  varnish  which  cotton  docs  not  possess. 
To  supply  this  defect,  the  repeated  immersions, 
followe<l  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
the   licatc-d  air  of  a  stove,  may  give  the  oil  tlie 

Jiroper  consistency,  hy  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
or  forming  a  varnish,  with  which  the  coloring 
matter  unites,  and  through  which  it  may  be  said 
to  shine,  which  causes  that  superior  brilliancy 
which  the  goods  attain  when  they  arc  clcarc<J,  or, 
as  it  may  be  called,  polished.  I  therefore  pre- 
sume, that  the  fixedness  and  brilliancy  of  tlie 
color  wdl  depend  on  the  quantity  of  oil  imbibed, 
as  every  repetition  of  drying  presents  new  fibres 
to  be  varnished  with  an  additional  quantity  ;  for 
I  have  always  found,  that  the  permanency  was 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  manipulations  in 
the  saponaceous  liquor,  and  a  proportionable  free- 
dom could  also  be  used  in  reducing  or  clearing. 
The  white  immersions,  omitting  the  sheep's  dung, 
are  just  applying  successive  coats  of  varnish. 
Clearing  is  never  attempted  from  the  madder 
copper,  witliout  immersing  the  goods  again  m 
soda  and  oil,  and  drying  them  in  a  stove,  which 
I  consider  to  be  also  supplying  them  with  aa 
additional  coat. 

Tlie  alkaline  lie  occasions  a  greater  separation 
in  the  particles  of  the  oil,  by  which  it  combines 
more  closely  with  the  fabric  of  the  cloth.  I'he 
sheep's  dung  in  the  first  immersions  may  serve 
as  a  covering,  to  keep  the  goo.ls  moist  fur  a  con- 
siderable time,  that  they  may  more  fully  iinhilxj 
the  liquor,  by  preventing  the  evjpor.iljnn  from 
l>eing  too  quick  in  the  great  heat  to  wliicli  they 
are  exposed. 

After  the  frequent  iimncrslons  the  cloth  feels 
like  leather,  no  doubt  frum  asupertluily  of  liquor. 
It  is  then  steeped  in  a  lie  of  ciirbonaie  of  soda, 
and  afterwards  well  wa.s:ie<l  and  dried,  as  a  pre- 
paration (or  the  galliiik'  and  aUiiiiing.  Ht* 
a>iriii|ient  principle  ha*  been  long  known  for 
darkening  and  hxin'.;  conimun  red  colors  on 
cotton,  by  uniting  with  the  earth  of  alum,  and 
strengthetiinL:  the  liatis.  'I'o  tlie  ute  of  blo<id  m 
the  inaddi.-r  copper  1  attribute  nothing;  as  in  the 
ninci  I  :iiid  putrid  lUile  in  which  I  have  seen  it 
u»e<l,  were  it  not  for  the  prejudice  of  the  opera- 
tor. It  might  he  s.)fely  ditpcntcd  with. 

In  proof  of  the  alwve  idr.i,  that  it  is  ooly  the 
oil  uniling  with  the  earth  ul  alum  that  is  oi  us<!, 
1  may  refer  to  the  mode  of  dyeing  that  color  is 
the  east,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bancpifl,  vii.  soaking 
their  cotton  in  oil  (no  nutter  of  what  deacriii- 
tion),  during  the  night,  and  exposing  it  to  tae 
sun  and  air  during  tlie  day,  for  seven  tocceSMV* 
days,  rinsing  it  only  in  running  water,  and  then 
immersing  it  in  a  decoction  of  galls  iifl  the  leaves 
of  sumach  previous  to  aluiiiing, 

I  would  tlicrrfore  rc(|uett  the  practical  dyer, 
who  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  tJiis  un- 
accountable orocvss,  lo  give  up  tlie  id«a  of  aiu- 
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tnilisation,  if  by  il  he  ineanl  impros^alint;  tliD 
clolli  with  nil  animal  matter,  and  liy  the  power 
of  the  microscope,  or  any  belter  method,  look 
for  llie  whole  trulli  from  some  other  source  than 
chemical  analysis.  I  am  at  prejient  incline<l  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  mechanical  operation  united 
to  a  chemical,  and  tlial  the  frequent  immersions 
in  the  imperfect  soap  arc  equivalent  to  laying  on 
the  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  coals,  preparatory  to 
finishing  a  fine  painling  in  oil.  A  very  eminnm 
calico  manufacturer,  whom  I  consulted  on  the 
Turkey-red  proceis,  assured  me  that  the  only 
essential  mordants  are  nil  and  alumina  ;  and-tliat 
bright  and  fast  reds,  equal  to  any  produced  by 
the  usual  complicated  process  with  sheep's 
dung,  ealls,  and  blood,  may  be  obtained  without 
these  articles. 

Of  Dyeing  Scahlet. 

184.  Scarlet  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
compound  colors  arising  from  a  mixture  of  the 
red  and  yellow  coloring  matters.  Scarlet  is  the 
finest  and  roost  splendid  of  all  the  colors,  and 
the  great  demand  for  it  has  excited  several  che- 
miils  of  distinction  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
process  of  producing  it.  We  shall  here  brieHy 
notice  the  old  method  of  dyeinu;  scarlet,  which  is 
(till  prarOsed  by  some  dyers,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  »he  continent,  and  Oien  give  the  improved 
method  proposed  by  Dr.  liancrofl  in  his  excellent 
treatise  already  mentione<i. 

ISO.  We  cannot,  says  M.  Berthollet,  expect 
to  obtain  the  desired  shade  from  the  doses  pre- 
scribed in  the  processes,  from  variations  in  the 
<)uantily  of  the  coloring  particles  contained  in 
the  different  kinds  of  fine  cochineal,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  solutions  of  tin  that  are  used 
differing  considerably  from  each  other ;  but  tlie 
just  proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  employed 
may  be  readily  determined  by  trials  in  the  small 
way,  so  as  to  obtain  the  shade  called  fur ;  and,  if 
the  pieces  which  are  dyed  be  above  or  below  this 
sluule,  it  is  net  difficult  to  find  the  suitable  pro- 
portions. 

186.  In  the  process  of  dyeing  scarlet  two 
operalions  are  observed,  viz.  the  boilini:,  and  the 
reddening.  The  first  or  boiling  operation  is 
thus  conducted : — For  100  pounds  of  cloth,  a 
quantity  of  sofl  water  is  heated  in  a  tinned 
boiler,  till  it  be  rather  more  than  lukewarm,  after 
which  six  pounds  of  creain-of-t;irtar  are  dissolved 
in  il.  When  the  water  is  a  litde  warmer,  half  a 
pound  of  finely  powdere<l  cocliineal  is  added  and 
well  mixed  with  the  solution  of  tartar.  Imme- 
diately after,  five  pounds  of  very  clear  solution  of 
tin  are  poured  in,  and  carefully  mixed.  When 
the  linth  begins  to  boil,  the  cluth  is  put  in,  and 
rapidly  turned  two  or  three  times  with  the  winch, 
then  more  slowly,  and  is  left  to  boil  for  two 
hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  out,  drained,  ex- 
posed to  tliu  air,and  washed  in  the  running  stream. 

187.  in  preparing  for  the  second  bath  the 
boiler  must  be  emptie<l,  filled  again  with 
fresh  water,  and,  when  this  is  near  the  boiling 
brat,  five  pounds  and  three  quarters  of  powdered 
cochineal  are  put  in  and  carefully  mixed,  and 
when,  on  ceasing  to  stir  the  liquor,  a  crust  forms 
on  the  surface,  and  begins  lo  break,  thirteen  or 
fourtern  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  arc  poured  in. 


Sometimes,  after  tbi«    ■'"  i  ".-^f 
above  the  brim  of  tl 
Vented  by  putting  ir.  .    J 

the  solution  is  well  mixed  m  the  M 
is  immersed,  taking  care  to  Um  1^ 
pidly  for  the  first  two  or  thnt 
then  to  be  boiled  for  about  au  bma, 
down  as  often  as  it  rises  to  the  a 
tliis  it  is  taken  out,  exposed  to  tk< 
washed  in  the  stream,  and  dried. 

188.  On  examining  the  propotliia 
ncal  and  of  solution  of  tin,  utede 
boilint;,  or  in  tlie  reddening,  il  tppa 
are  by  no  means  fixed.  There  ut 
who,  according  to  Ilellot's  xccnuM,  i 
well  by  putting  two-thirds  of  the  i 
and  a  fourth  of  the  cochineal,  iota 
and  the  remaining  third  of  the 
thf-  remaining  three-fourths  of  the 
the  reddening.  lie  also  asserts  ttat 
harm  to  use  tartar  in  the  r> 
more  of  it  than  half  the  » 
be  put  in  ;  and  he  thinks,  Uiat 
the  color  more  permanent.  -Some  i)] 
take  the  cloth  nut  of  thr  hoilini:,  but 
fresh  it  to  make  the  reddening  in  the 
by  pouring  in  an  infusion  of  codai 
lliey  have  made  apart,  and  with  wbic 
mixed  the  proper  qiuniity  of  conm 
this  way  tliey  save  time  and  fini; 
aftirm  th.it  the  scarlet  is  equally  &ae. 

189.  Different   authors  recomOM 
proportions  of  the  materiali  used  is 
process.     Scheffer  prescribes  oni;  tun 
of  tin  for  ten  parts  by   weight  of  efel 
equal  quantity  of  starch  and  of 
lution.     lie  remarks,  that  the  uxn 
make  the  color  more  uniform,  smI 
mends  to  throw  into  the  water,  ■!« 
,},  of  cochineal;    to    agiute  wrjl; 
wool  boil  in  it  for  au  hour,  and  thn 
He  prescribes  next,  the  boiliog  (ot  I 
in  the  bath,  which  serves  for  the 
j,  of  starch,  j,  of  solutioo  ef  tia,  I 
and  ^  of  cochineal. 

Il  appears,  that  Schcifer  emplof 
smaller  quantity  of  solution  uf  Ua  II 
but  what  be  does  employ  cOouiM  i 
tin. 

190.  Pocmei  describes  tht«e  fn 
cesses,  according  as  the  «had«  ittol 
less  deep,  or  more  or  less  of  la  • 
which  he  wishes  lo  give  tothetctrkL 
the  proportions  of  the  solution  of  ta 
oeal,  and  tartar,  nr  omits  the  tat  la^ 

For  conducting  the  proccs*  of  Ita 
in  the  most  beneficial  maimer,  ml  I 
its  resnits,  according  to  the  end  in  ii« 
of  each  of  the  ingredients  cinploj*^ 
be  ascertained.  We  need  not  Im 
with  a  detail  of  proceun  wtikk 
per«!ded  by  others  tliat  are  from  tsp 
to  be  much  superior ;  we  shall 
to  notice  the  important  iinpi 
branch  of  dyeing  made  by  Dr. 
which  have  ohtamed  the  approbai 
eminent  chemists,  nritish  aixl  (M«i 

191.  Dr.  tiaiicroft  «,is  «irucL 
that  fur  a  whole  century  no 
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I  in  the  art  of  dycinR  icarlel.     ( >n  lliis 
» teems  lo  hare  Rxetl  liiii  mini],  and,  about 
:  I7S0,  he  imlliiited  a  srt  of  mpcnmenls 
attended  with  tlie  most  Rintifying 

t;.  I<y  frtYfuent  affusions  of  boiling 
led  the  whole  of  llie  coloniiR  matter 
drred  i-oclnneal,  lie  found  thai  the  ad- 
■  little  potuh  to  the  sediment,  and  n 
itJty  of  uoiling  water,  extracted  a  new 
of  coloring  matter,  equal  to  almut  one- 
r  wbal  had  been  given  nut  to  the  pure 
Ue  repeatedly  extracted  this  colorin-^ 
neana  of  notassa,  and  afterwards  dyed 
of  cloth  scarlet  with  it,  which  he 
lailar  to  ottien  dyed  with  cochineal.  It 
Ite  course  of  these  enquiries  that  he  per- 
eatlet  to  he  ■  compound  color,  consisting 
i  three-fourths  of  pure  crimson,  and  one- 
if  pure  bni;ht  yellow.  He  conceived, 
>,  that  when  the  natural  crimson  nf  the 
il  is  made  scarlet,  by  the  usual  process, 
be  a  diange  produced,  equivalent 
version  of  one-fourth  of  the  coloring 
4  cochineal  from  its  natural  crimson  to 
'  color,  Krom  tins  he  concluded  tliat 
ight  be  a  great  saving  of  cochineal,  by 
ing  a  cheaper  substance,  which,  at  tlie 
ne,  miglit  yield  a  better  yellow  color. 
jticrelure  his  object  to  combine  with  this 
f>r  rose  color,  a  suitable  portion  of  a 
iden  yellow,  capable  of  lieiog  perma- 
Aied,  and  reflected  by  the  same  basis. 
Ur.  Bancroft  found  in  quercitron 
A  ascertained  lliai  it  possessed  the  advan- 
beiftg  itot  only  the  cheapest,  but  the 
:  of  all  the  yellows  he  had  tned. 
For  the  purpose  of  diminishing  tiie 
of  cxKhioeal  employed  in  producing  a 
dye,  Dr.  Bancroft  made  a  number  of 
ts  under  the  authority  of  (lovernment. 
OKperiments,  the  mordant  used  was  the 
dyers'  spirit,  or  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin, 
Ibund  that  they  were  not  attended  with  the 
which  he  expected.  In  «ome  of  his 
cspenments,  he  remarks,  thai  the  toiutioo 
ij  means  of  sulphuric  acid  destroys  the 
kl  color,  and  this  led  hiin  In  reject  the  use 
■cid,till  accident  brought  him  lu  dissolve 
ty  of  tin  ill  muriatic  acid,  combined  with 
Tth  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  application 
lutioo  in  ilyeing,  was  not  accompanied 
>  eotrosive  effects  of  the  muriate  ai>d 
ilialc  which  he  had  employed  in  the 
and  which  proved  unsucceasful. 
lying  diflereoi  proportions  of  these  acids, 
M  the  feUowing  to  answer  besL  In  a 
I  of  two  pounds  of  sulphuric  aad  of  the 

RaHMHrth,  and  about  three  pounds  of 
acid,  he  dissolved  about  fourteen  ounces 
Hie  muriatic  acid  is  Arst  poured  upon  a 
of  granulated  tin  in  a  suitable  1 1  tiiil, 
•ulphunc  arid  ii  adiled  by  dcyraaa. 
intion  IS  more  tjuickly  eflccted  by  mean* 
'  heal ;  it  is  fierfcclly  colorless,  and  may 
:  for  yi-an  wiiliuut  pieapitaliun.  It  ha> 
the  power  of  the  common  dyers'  s|'iiit; 
|>ruduce<l  at  about  one-third  of  ttiecipcnsc 
Vol.  VU. 


It  also  r^iisGS  the  colors  more  than  even  the  tar. 
irate  of  tin;  and  docs  not  incline  ihc  cochineal 
cmnson  to  the  yellofc  shade. 

194.  In  using  this  solution  as  a  mrnlanl,  tn 
ptxiduce  the  compound  scarlet  color,  Dr.  IJan- 
crofl  advises  the  following  process.  Noihiitg, 
says  he,  is  necessary,  but  to  put  the  cloth,  sup- 
pose 100  pounds,  into  a  proper  tin  vessi.'l,  nearly 
tilled  with  water,  in  whicn  has  been  mixed  eight 
pounds  of  the  murio-sulpliuric  solution  of  tin; 
and,  having  brought  ttie  mixture  to  a  boiling  heat, 
about  100  pounds  of  cloth  are  immerseil  and 
tamed  through  it  as  usual,  by  the  winch,  for  a. 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  cloth  is  removed, 
and  four  pounds  of  cochineal  and  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  quercitron-bark,  both  powdered 
are  introduced  and  well  mixed.  After  this,  the 
cloth  is  returned  into  the  bath,  the  li(|Uor  is 
made  to  bnil,  and  ihe  cloth  is  turned  as  usual  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  by  which  time,  in 
general,  the  color  will  be  properly  raised  and  tlie 
bath  exhausted,  when  tlie  clolli  is  taken  out  and 
rinsed  in  the  oidinary  way. 

By  thi<  method  the  time,  labor,  and  fuel,  ne- 
cessary for  tilling  and  heating  the  boiler  a  second 
time  are  saved,  the  process  finished  much  sooner 
than  in  the  common  way,  and  there  is  a  saving 
of  all  the  tartar,  as  well  as  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  spirit,  or  nilro-muriatic  solution  of  lin, 
which,  for  dyeing  100  pounds  of  wool,  com- 
monly amount  to  ten  shillings,  whereas  eight 
pounds  of  the  miirio-sulphuric  solution  cost  only 
about  three  shillings.  Tliere  is,  besides,  a  saving 
nf  at  least  one-fourth  nf  the  cochineal  usually 
employed,  and  the  color  produced  does  not 
piove  inferior  in  any  respect  to  that  dyed  witli 
much  more  expense  and  trouble  in  the  ordinary- 
way. 

195.  When  a  rose  color  is  wanted,  it  mar  be 
readily  olitaiued  in  this  way,  only  omitting  the 
quercitron  bark,  instead  of  the  complex  method 
of  first  producing  a  scarlet,  and  then  changing  it 
to  a  rose  by  tiie  volatile  alkali  contained  in  stale 
urine,  set  free  by  potash  or  by  lime ;  and  should 
any  one  still  choose  to  continue  the  practice  of 
dyeing  scarlet  without  the  quercitron  bark,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  employ  the  usual  proportions 
of  tartar  and  cochineal,  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  the  murio-sulphate  of  tin,  which,  while  it  is 
cheaper,  is  much  more  effectual  than  the  dyen' 
spirit. 

IWJ.  The  scarlet,  produced  from  cochineal 
crimson  and  quercitron,  is  also  attended  with 
this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  dyed  upon  wo.>' 
and  woollen  yam,  without  any  danger  of  its 
being  changed  to  a  crimson  color  by  the  process 
of  fulling,  which  always  haopens  to  st-arlet  dyed 
in  the  common  way.  Indeed,  this  last  is  no- 
thing but  a  cnroson  or  rose  color,  rcndercl  yel- 
low by  some  particular  action  of  the  taruric 
acid  ;  and  is  hence  liable  to  be  reduced  to  crim- 
son by  many  chemical  agents,  especially  by  soap, 
alkaline  salts,  salts  of  lime.  Ice.  But  where  thn 
colonng  matter  of  cochineal  is  unplird  and  fixed 
merely  as  a  crimson  or  rose  color,  and  is  r»»- 
dered  scarlet  by  adding  a  very  [xfrmanrnt  yrU 
low,  capable  of  resisting  ihe  struni^nt  aci<is  aiKl 
'alkalis,  when  used  with  toluiKins  of  tin,  no  t:ich 
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pe«r  exactly  of  the  mme  shade ;  but,  if  th^  he 

afterwards  compared  logellier  by  candle-light, 
the  former  will  appear  at  least  several  ihades 
higlier  and  fuller  than  the  latter ; — a  circumstance 
of  some  importance,  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  this  and  other  i^y  colors  are  worn  and  ex- 
hibited by  candle-light,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year. 

197.  To  illustrate  more  cleaily,  continues  Dr. 
Bancroft,  the  effects  of  the  murio-sulphunc  so- 
lution of  tin  with  cochineal  in  dyeio);,  I  shall 
state  a  very  few  of  my  numerous  experiments 
therewith ;  obsen-ing,  however,  tliat  they  were 
all  several  limes  repeated,  and  always  with 
similar  effects. 

Isl,  I  boiled  100  parts  of  woollen  cloth  in 
water,  with  ci;;hl  parts  of  the  murio-sulphunc 
solution  of  tin,  during  the  space  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes ;  I  then  added  to  the  same 
water  four  parts  of  cochineal,  and  two  parts  and 
a  half  of  <)ucrcilron  bark  in  powder,  and  boiled 
the  cloili  lifieen  or  twenty  minutes  longer;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  had  nearly  imbibed  all 
the  color  of  the  dyemg  liquor,  and  received  a 
very  good,  even,  and  bright  scarlet.  Similar 
ololli  dyed  of  that  color  at  the  same  time  in  the 
usu&l  way,  and  with  a  fourth  part  more  of 
cochineal,  was  found  upon  comparison  to  have 
somewhat  less  body  than  the  former ;  the  effect 
of  ttie  quercitron  bark  in  the  first  case  having 
been  more  than  equal  to  the  additional  portion 
of  cochineal  employed  in  the  latter,  and  made 
yellow  by  the  action  of  tartar. 

ad,  To  see  whether  tlie  tartrile  of  tin  would, 
besides  yellowing  the  cochineal  crimson,  con- 
tribute to  raise  and  exalt  its  color  more  than  the 
murio-siilphate  of  that  metal,  I  boiled  100 
parts  of  cloth  with  ei);ht  parts  of  tlie  murio- 
sulphuric  solution,  and  six  parts  ol  tartar,  for 
the  space  of  one  hour;  I  then  dyed  the  cloth, 
unrinsed.  in  clean  water,  with  four  parts  of 
cochineal,  and  two  parts  and  a  half  of  quercitron 
bark,  which  produc>*d  a  bright  aurora  color,  be- 
cause a  dnuhie  portion  of  yellow  had  been  here 
produced,  lirst  by  the  quercitron  liark,  and  then 


of  hn,  tor  alMMit    ten 

four    parts    of    cochineal 
by  ten  or  fifteen  minute* 
duced  a  5ne  crimson.     Thi 
equal  parts,  one  of  which 
scarlet  by  boiling  it  for  61 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  tanal 
the  other,  by  boiling  it  witt 
weight  of  quercitron  bark,i 
of  murio-sulphuric  iolutiiil 
this  last  case  there  was 
coloring  matter  from  the 
roer  no  such  addition  took . 
cessary  for  producing  the 
wholly  gained  by  a  uhan^ 
the  cochineal  crimson ;  and 
compared  with  each  other, 
rendered   scarlet  by  an  ad 
yellow,  was,  as  might  haTi 
veraJ  shades  fuller  than  the 

4th,    1    dyed    100    par« 
scarlet,  by  boiling  it  first 
parts  of  rourio-sulphate  of 
of  tartar,  for  ten  miniitis, : 
parts  of  cochineal,  and  conti 
fifteen   minutes.     Thi 
equally,  and  made  one  part 
it  with  a  little  ammoniac  ii 
which  I  again  rendered  il  s( 
clean  water,  with  a  fortieth 
citron  bark,  and  the  saine  ' 
phate  of  tin  ;  and  this  last,  I 
the  other  half  to  which  oo  <]l 
been  applied,  was  found  ^ 
color,  as  might  have 
the  cloth,  which  had 
neal  and  quercitron 
ment,  being  at  the  s 
water  with  ammoniac, 
like  tliat  dyed  scarlet  withi 

In  this  way  of  compoui 
cochineal  and  quercitron  bl 
all  times  be  able,  with  the 
produce  every  possible 
son  and  yellow  colors,  by 


found  U 
.  bee^ 
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|l  than  the  quercitron  bark.  By  siifficitnt 
[  hare  latislipd  mytiAf  that  the  rochineul 
dyed  with  the  niurio-^ulphuric  sohitioii 
(tie  in  ev<>ry  rrapect  at  least  as  durahlr  as 
ich  ran  be  dyed  with  any  other  prcpa- 
of  ifa'it  (TiPtal ;  and  they  eren  seem  to 
pA  the  action  of  boiling  soap  lie  tome- 
mger,  and  ihcn.'fore  I  cannot  avoid  earn- 
iconimendin^  its  lue  Tor  dyeini;  rote  and 
Khineal  colore,  as  welt  as  for  compound- 
^tiel  with  the  quercitron  bark. 

Of  DvEinr.  Crimson. 

Til*  different  processes  employed  for  ob- 
the  rarious  shades  of  crimson,  from  the 
I  to  the  lightest,  may  lie  rednccd  to  two. 
lie  shade  of  crimson  required  is  given  to 
iously  dyed  scarlet,  or  the  cloth  is  at 
crimson.  Alam,  salts  with  earthy 
A  fixed  and  volatile  alkalis,  hare  the 
of  chaneing  the  color  of  scarlet  to  crim- 
h  is  the  natural  color  of  cochineal, 
more,  therefore,  is  necessary,   than  to 

>  Hyeid  scarlet  for  about  an  hour  in  a 

k  of  uluni,  proportioned  in  strength  to  the 
^  of  the  color  desired.  Dnt  as  other 
Klh  eartliy  bases  hare  the  tame  property, 
mr  contains  more  or  less  of  these  salts, 
I  it  gives  a  proportionate  rosy  tini;e  to 
Iftused  through  it,  particularly  if  it  be 
|m  quantity  of  alum  necessary  to  obtain 
ton  ruies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
■nfiloyed  ;  and,  when  well  charged  with 
His,  it  will  answer  tlie  purpose  of  itself, 
I  the  addition  of  alum.  If  a  piece  of 
Mre  any  defects,  it  is  most  convenient  to 
^h  into  a  crimson. 

[Uellot  says,  that  he  has  tried  soap,  soda, 
L  khI  crude  potassa ;  that  all  these  sub- 
rproduced  the  crimson  desired,  but  sad- 
L  ind  gave  it  less  lustre  than  alum.  Am- 
nn  the  contrary,  produced  a  very  good 
Wil,  as  it  eraporates  quickly,  a  coniider- 

tntity  must  be  put  into  the  bath  a  little 
n  warm,  a  little  ammnniacal  muriate,  or 
tBoniac,  and  common  potash,  liy  this 
I  the  cloth  instantly  took  a  rery  bright 
Wor.     lie   thinks   that   it  heigtiieni   the 

tnroch  as  to  render  lets  cochineal  neces- 
ttt  M.  Hoerner,  who  gives  the  same  pro- 
Irecls  the  scarlet  to  be  left  twenty-four 
h  a  cold  solution  of  potasta  and  amino- 
huriate. 

fto  dye  crimson  at  once,  a  solution  of 
■Bes  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  one  ounce 
Mf  of  tartar,  to  every  poni«l  of  cloth,  is 
!  the  boiling :  and  the  cloth  is  afterwards 
pth  an  onncr  of  cochineal.  Solution  of 
Wnmonly  added,  but  in  less  proportion 
►  Kariet.  The  processes  employed  vary 
iKccording  as  the  shade  required  is  deeper 
fev,  or  more  or  less  dittant  fioni  «carlet. 
Im  salt  IS  also  used  for  the  boiling  by  some 
I  Ker  saddening  crimsons,  and  giving 
won  hUtitm,  archil  and  |<otHvt  arc  fre- 
'  Baed,  bill  the  blorim  thus  imparted  is 
^•nent.  Sometimes  the  l^oiling  for 
•a  maile  after  a  scarlet  reddening,  by 
r  md  alum :  and  it  i«  said,  that  tlie 


wine  soup  color  has  more  bloom,  if  both  its 
boiling  and  reddening  be  mode  after  scarlet,  tliun 
when  it  is  dyed  in  a  fresh  bath.  For  these  colon 
the  wild  cochineal  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
fine,  but  in  greater  quantity.  The  re<ldening 
which  has  been  used  for  crimson  may  also  lie 
employed  for  purples,  and  oilier  compound 
colors. 

Both  scarlets  and  crimsons  in  balf-sram  are 
made  by  sulMtituting  madder  for  half  the  quan- 
tity of  the  cochineal,  giving  the  same  boiling  as 
for  scarlet  in  grain,  and  following  in  other  re- 
spects the  proces.se3  for  reddening  the  scarlet  or 
crimson.  Other  proportions  of  madder  may  b« 
used  instead  of  half,  according  to  the  effect  de' 
sired.  The  common  madder  red  also  acquire* 
a  greater  lustre,  when  its  boiling  is  mad"  aiker  a 
reddening  for  scarlet. 

301.  In  silk  the  grain  crimson,  produced  by 
cochineal,  is  distinguished  from  laisc  crimson, 
which  is  obtained  by  Brasil-wood.  Silks  (hat  are 
intended  to  be  dyed  crimson  with  cochineal, 
sliould  not  be  boiled  with  more  than  twenty 
pounds  of  soap  to  100  pounds  of  silk,  as  the 
shght  yellow  cast  which  silk  has,  when  only  so 
far  scoured,  is  advantageous  to  the  color.  After 
tlie  silk  has  been  well  cleansed  from  the  soap,  it 
is  to  l>e  put  into  an  alum  liquor  of  the  full 
Mreiigth.  In  this  it  is  commonly  left  from  the 
evening  till  the  next  morning ;  it  is  then  washed,  and 
twice  beetled  at  the  nver.  In  preparing  the  bath, 
an  oblong  boiler  is  filled  with  water,  to  about  one< 
half  or  two-thirds ;  and,  when  the  water  boils, 
whit*  gall*  powdered  are  thrown  in,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces  for  every  pound  of  silk. 
After  boiling  a  few  moments,  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  cochineal,  powdered  and  sifted,  for 
every  pound  of  silk,  according  to  the  shade  re- 
quired, are  put  in,  adding  afterwards  an  ounce 
of  tartar,  to  every  pound  of  cochineal;  and, 
when  the  tartar  is  nissolved,  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  snlution  of  tin.  This  solution  ought  to 
contain  more  tin  than  that  used  for  scarlet,  other- 
wise the  colors  will  be  too  bright.  Macquer 
directs  this  solution  to  be  made  with  sixteen  parts 
of  nitric  acid,  two  of  ammoiiiacal  muriate,  oj  much 
line  grain  tin,  and  tv*elve  of  water  These  in- 
gredients are  mixed  and  (he  boiler  is  filled  up 
with  cold  water.  In  this  the  silk  is  imm«lialcly 
dipped,  and  turned  on  the  skein  sticks  till  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  uniform  color.  The  fire  is 
then  increased,  and  the  bath  made  to  boil  for 
two  houn,  turning  tlie  silk  from  time  to  lime. 
After  this  (he  fire  is  put  out,  and  the  silk  put  into 
the  hath,  where  it  is  kept  a  few  hours  longer. 
The  silk  is  afterwards  washed  at  the  river,  twice 
beetled,  wrung  and  dried.  When  crimsoi.*  are 
tu  he  browned,  they  must  be  passed,  after  having 
been  washe<l,  tlirough  a  solution  of  sulphate  o. 
iron,  more  or  leu  strong  according  to  the  shade 
required.  If  it  should  have  a  yellow  tiiigr,  the 
solution  muM  Im<  cliargrd  with  a  greater  or  leu 
proportion  of  de<-r>ciion  of  fuxtet  or  X'enuiTt 
sumach.  White  galls  liiould  be  chosen,  bccaus* 
black  ones  would  dull  the  color  of  the  cnmion  ; 
and  even  too  laige  a  qiianiiiy  of  the  white  will 
pioduce  the  same  effect.  Macquer  says,  that  tli« 
galls  serve  only  to  increase  the  weight  of  lh# 
silk  :  yet  their  general  effect  la  to  rrnder  color* 
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frw  cireumitaticei,  for  dyeing  silk  rose  and 
poppy  colors  by  solution  of  tin,  used  cold, 
;liat  its  uction  on  the  silk  iDight  not  be  too 
powerful. 

202 .  Hrasil-wood  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  wbat 
is  called  false  crinison,  to  dislinj^ish  it  from 
Uiat  produced  by  cocliinual,  which  is  much  more 
permanent.  I'nr  this  process  the  silk  shoxdd  be 
boiled  with  sonp,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty 
pounds  of  the  latter  to  lOO  jiounds  of  the  for- 
mer, and  afterwards  alumed.  Less  alumiu);  is 
required  for  this  Oian  for  grain  crimson.  Hav- 
ing washed  It  in  ruiinini;  water,  it  is  dipped  in  a 
bath,  more  or  less  charged  with  Brasil  juice, 
accordini;  to  the  sliaile  to  be  pivcn.  In  the 
pre]inration  of  the  bath  hard  water  is  preferable 
to  soft,  aj  It  piDdutes  with  the  dye-stufls  a  fuller 
crimson.  Wasliing  the  silk  in  hard  water  will 
produce  nearly  the  same  effect.  In  order  to 
make  false  crimson  deeper,  or  dark  red,  a  decoc- 
tion of  logwood  is  added  to  the  Drusil  bath, 
after  the  silk  has  been  imprecated  with  the 
latter.  A  little  alkali  may  also  be  put  in  accord- 
ing to  the  shade  required.  But  to  imitate  poppy 
or  fiic  color,  the  silk  must  have  an  anotta 
ground,  even  deefier  than  when  it  is  to  be  dyed 
with  cartharous  :  afler  which  it  is  washed, 
alumeil,  und  dyed  with  the  decoction  of  Drasil- 
wood,  to  which  a  small  portion  of  soap  is  gene- 
rally added.  We  mi^iht  here  enumerate  several 
other  processes  for  imparting  the  crimson  color, 
but  the  above,  with  what  we  have  said  respect- 
ing the  ilyeing  of  reds  in  );enernl,  and  of  scarlet 
in  particular,  render  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 

Of  Dteiso  Yellow. 

203.  0/  Dveing  M'ool  Ydlow.—The  yellow 
communicated  to  wool  by  weld  has  little  perma- 
nency, if  the  wool  be  not  previously  prepared  by 
some  mordant.  For  this  purimse  alum  and  tartar 
areuied,  by  means  of  which  this  plant  xives  a  very 


of  the  shade  intended  to  6e 
mon  salt  be  added  to  the  «| 
its  color  richer  and  deeper 
pypsimi,  also  deef)ens  it: 
paler  and  more  lively;  aa 
Sulphate  of  iron  or  viinol 
brown. 

205.  According   to  Sch( 
stuff  for  two  hours  with  oa( 
of  a  solution  of  tin.  and  tin 
tartar,  and  then  washing  it 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  weld,  it  will  assume  a 
however,  will   not   peoetnl 
doth. 

206.  Poemer  recommei 
to  that  used  in  dyeing  sca^ 
the  color  is  brighter  and  mo 

207.  Since  the  introdud 
quercitron  bark,  tlie  procei 
has  been  much  simplified,  r 
the  following  directions  of 
subject,  tie  proposes  that 
boiled  with  about  its  own  i 
more  of  alum,  in  a  smtabli 
for  about  ten  minutes. 

208.  The  subst-tnces  to  I) 
scoured,  and  then  iromen 
serving  to  give  itie  high« 
afterwards  the  paler  straw 
and  expeditious  process, 
waiite<l  to  be  of  a  full  or  bri 
obtained.  The  color  may 
heightened  by  pasting  the  ui 
times  thmuKh  hot  water,  to  ■ 
powdered  chalk,  in  tlie  prd 
pound  and  a  half  for  pvciy  : 
has  been  previously  adde<l.  1 
in  dyeing,  being  first  re<luca 
be  tied  up  in  a  (hin  linen  b^ 
the  liquor,  so  that  it  may  b« 
through  it,  to  diffuse  tbe  ct 
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lied  up  in  3  baiT,  as  tliat  of  ilie  alum  eto- 
1  in  tlic  prrparatioD.  The  stuff  ii  then  to 
tned  as  luual  through  the  boiling  liquor, 
|h«  color  appears  to  hate  acquired  iiifficient 
tiiy.  One  |>ouml  of  clean  powdered  chalk 
*ry  I OO  (Mtunds  of  stuff  is  then  to  be  mixed 
the  dyeing  bath,  and  the  operation  con- 
1  for  ci(;ht  or  ten  mmutes  longer,  for  the 
lae  of  raising  and  brightcninz  the  color. 
i.  To  communicate  a  beautiful  orange  yel- 
t  woollen  stuffs,  ten  pounds  of  quercitron 
lied  up  in  a  bac  for  every  hundred  pounds 
ff,  are  to  be   put  into  the   bath  with  hot 

fAl  the  end  uf  six  or  eight  minutes,  an 
weight  of  murio-sulphate  of  tin  is  to  be 
,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred  for  two  or 
minutes.  The  cloth,  previously  scoured, 
loroughly  welled,  is  ttien  immersed  in  the 
I  liquoi,  and  quickly  turned  for  a  few 
H.  Hy  this  process  the  coloring  matter 
to  the  cloth  so  effcclually,  that,  after  the 
'begins  to  boil,  the  highest  yellow  may  be 
Bed  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
.  High  shades  of  yellow,  similar  to  those 
•d  from  quercitron  hark  by  the  above 
»,  arc  frequently  given  with  young  fustic 

Kers'  spirit ;  but  this  color  is  much  less 
il  and  permanent,  while  it  is  more  expen- 
Hn  what  is  obtained  from  the  bark. 
.  A  fine  bright,  or  golden  yellow  is  ob- 
I  by  employing  ten  pounds  of  quercitron 
inr  each  100  pounds  of  cloth,  the  bark 
6nt  boiletl  a  few  minute*,  and  then  add- 
Iren  nr  eight  pounds  of  murio-sulphate  of 
Ith  about  five  pounds  of  alum,  llie  cloth 
C  dyed  in  the  same  m.inner  as  in  the  pio- 
tt  the  orange-yellnw.  liright  yellows  of 
Idy  are  produced  by  employing  a  smaller 
Ition  of^  bark,  ns  well  as  by  diminishing 
tDtiiy  of  munn-sulphate  of  tin  and  alum. 
Iideed  every  variety  of  shade  nf  pure 
yellow  may  be  given  by  varying  the  pto- 
M  of  the  ingredients. 

lively  delicate  green   shades,   so 
,  arc  produced  by  the  addition  of 
the  other  ingredienli.    The  tartar 
•ddc<l  in  dilfereu*.  proportions,  accnnl- 
thc  sliode  which  is  wanted.     For  a  full 
yellow,  delicately  inclining  to  green,  it 
proper  to  employ  eight  pounds  of  bark, 
[  murio-tulphate  of  tin,  with  six  of  alum, 
r  of  tartar.     An  additional  proportion  of 
'id  tartar  r<-nders  the  yellow  more  deli- 
inclines  it  more  to  the  gre«a  (hade; 
*ti  this  lively  green  shade  is  wanted  in  the 
'   perfection,  the  ini;re<liml»  must  be  used 
ti    proportions.    The  delicate  green  lemon 
are  seldom  required  to  have  much  ful- 
body.    Ten   (lounds  of  bark,  with   an 
(lantity    of  the   other   ingredients,   are 
C  to  dye  300  nr  400  pounds  of  stuffs. 
^)f  DvfiHg  Silk  itttow. — \V  eld  is  seldom 
I  to  eive  a  yellow  dye  to  silk,  but  when 
lesited,  the  process  differs  a  little  from 
The  silk   being  H'ourcd,  alumed, 
in  the  niaii^rr  iisuul  fur  <lyeing  bright 
)uh  IS  prepared,  by  boiling  wcM  m 
the  proptirtion  of  double  the  weight  of 
ibr  a  quarter  uf  an  hour,  and  sttaining 


off  the  liquor  into  a  vat,  where  it  is  sufTf  red  'o 
cool  till  the  hand  can  be  held  \n  it.  Then  tlie 
silk  is  dippe<i  and  turned,  till  the  color  is  found 
uniform.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  old  weld 
is  boiled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  and, 
aSiet  the  silk  has  been  dipped,  one  half  of  the 
exhausted  bath  is  taken  out,  and  the  vat  fillol 
up  with  the  second  decoction.  Tlie  temperature 
of  the  fresh  bath  may  be  a  little  higher  tnan  that 
of  the  former,  but  should  not  be  loo  great,  lest 
the  color  already  fixed  be  dissolved.  Tlie  stuff 
i:<  to  be  turned  as  before,  and  then  taken  out  of 
the  bath.  Some  soda  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  part 
of  the  second  decoction,  and  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  the  solution  is  to  be  adde<l  to  the 
bath,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  shade 
wanted.  The  color  is  examined  by  taking  out  a 
skein,  and  wringing  it. 

315.  To  produce  shades  having  more  of  a 
gold  color,  annlla  is  added  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  color  required.  Ligliter  shades,  such 
as  pale  lemon  color,  are  obtained  by  previously 
whitening  the  silk,  and  regulating  tlie  pro|)ortinn 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  liath  by  the  slmde 
required.  To  give  a  yellow,  with  a  green  tinge 
a  little  indigo  is  added  to  the  bath,  if  the  silk 
has  not  been  previously  aziircd ;  to  prevent  iho 
greenish  shade  being  too  deep,  the  silk  should 
be  more  slightly  alumed  than  usual. 

216.  Or.  Bancroft  informs  us  that  all  the 
shades  of  yellow  can  be  given  at  a  cheaper  rate 
by  quercitron  bark  than  by  weld.  To  dye  with 
this  bark,  a  quantity  of  it  powdered,  and  en- 
closed in  a  hag,  in  proportion  to  the  shado 
wanted,  from  one  to  two  pounds  for  every  pound 
of  silk,  is  put  into  the  vat  while  the  water  is 
cold.  Heat  ii  applied,  and  when  the  bath  is 
mther  more  than  blood-warm,  or  of  the  teiiipo- 
rature  100°,  the  silk,  after  l>eing  first  aluinot,  is 
immersed  and  dyed  in  the  usual  way.  A  deeper 
shade  may  be  given  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  chalk  or  pearl-ashes  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation.  To  produce  a  more  lively  yellow,  a 
small  portion  of  murio-sulphate  of  tin  may  be 
employed,  but  it  should  be  u.scd  cautiously, as  it 
is  apt  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  tlie  silk. 

217.  To  dye  silk  of  an  aurora  or  orange  color, 
after  having  been  properly  souurc<1,  it  may  be 
immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  anolta,  lbs 
strength  of  which  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  shade 
required.  The  temperature  of  tbe  bath  should 
be  between  that  of  te^iid  and  boiling  water. 
When  the  desired  shaile  is  obtained,  the  silk  is 
to  be  twice  washed  nnd  beetled,  to  free  it  from 
the  superfluous  coloring  matter,  which  would 
injure  tlie  beauty  of  the  color.  When  raw  silk 
is  to  be  dyed,  that  which  is  natunilly  white 
should  Ih:  selccteil,  und  the  batli  should  l>e  nearly 
cold;  for  otherwise  the  alkali,  by  dmulviiig  the 
gum  of  the  silk,  destroys  its  elasticity.  Silk  is 
dyed  nf  an  orange  color  by  anolta,  but  if  a  r*<l- 
der  shade  lie  wanted,  it  is  procured  by  alum, 
vinegar,  or  leuiDii  juice.  These  colors  are  licau- 
tifiil,  but  do  not  possess  permanency. 

2lfl.   Of  Jhcing  ColUm  und  Uitm  YrtlDte. — 
The  |>iiv:i'S>ci<innionly  ohwrvfil  in  dyeing  cotton 
and  linru   yt-llow,  is  by  »couiing  it  in  a  bath 
iir<>|iaied   in  a  tie  with  the  ashes  of  gn'en  wikmi 
it  IS  aflrrwards  washed, dried, and  aliiinetl.witli 
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one-fnurtli  oFits  weiiilit  of  alum.  After  retnaiti- 
ini?  in  twenty-four  hours,  U  is  taken  out  of  the 
aluming  and  dried,  but  not  wuslicd.  The  cotton 
is  then  dyed  in  n  weld  balh,  in  the  proportioo 
of  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  weld  lot  each 
pound  of  cotton,  and  turned  in  the  bath  till  it 
nas  acquired  the  desired  color. 

219.  After  being  taken  out  of  the  halh,  it  is 
soaked  f(>r  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  ■>(  the  cotton,  and  then  im- 
mersed, without  wishing,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
in  a  boilinc;  solution  of  white  soap,  after  which  it 
is  well  washed  and  dried. 

230.  A  deeper  yellow  is  communicated  to  cot- 
ton, by  omitting  the  proce«  of  Blaming,  and  em- 
ploying two  pouniis  and  a  half  of  weld  for  each 
pound  of  cotton.  To  this  is  added  a  dram  of 
verdigris,  mixed  with  part  of  tlie  baih.  The  cot- 
ton is  then  to  be  dipped  und  worked  till  the  color 
become  unifonn.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
bath,  and  a  little  solution  of  soda  added,  after 
whichit  is  returned,  and  kept  for  fifteen  minutes. 
It  is  then  wrunr;  out  and  dried. 

221.  Other  shades  of  yellow  may  be  obtained 
by  varying  the  proportion  of  ingredients.  Thus, 
a  lemon  color  is  ayed  by  using  only  one  pound 
of  weld  for  every  pound  of  cotton,  and  by  di- 
minishing the  proportion  of  verdigris,  or  using 
alum  as  a  substitute. 

222.  Dr.  Bancroft  recommends  a  sui>erior  pro- 
cess, and  less  expensive.  He  also  objects  to  the 
tise  of  salts  of  copper,  as  deepening  the  yellow. 
One  pound  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  three  pounds 
of  alum,  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  sufKcient  quan- 
tity of  warm  water.  The  cotton  or  linen,  after 
being  properly  rinsed,  is  to  be  soaked  in  tliis 
mixture,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  100°,  for 
two  hours.  It  is  then  taken  out,  moderately 
pressed  over  a  vessel,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the 
.'iluminous  liquor.  It  is  then  dried  in  a  stove 
Kent,  and,  after  being  again  soaked  in  the  alumi- 
nous solution,  it  it  wrung  out  and  dried  a  second 
time.  Without  being  rinsed,  it  is  to  be  barely 
wetted  with  lime  water,  and  afterwards  dried ; 
and  if  a  full,  bright,  and  durable  yellow  is 
wanted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  soak  tlie  stuff  in 
the  diluted  aluminous  mordant,  and,  after  drying, 
to  wet  it  a  second  Lime  in  the  lime  water.    After 

t  has  been  soaked  for  the  last  time,  it  should  be 
well  rinsed  in  clean  water,  to  separate  the  loose 
[larticles  of  the  mordant,  which  might  injure  the 
application  of  the  coloring  matter.  By  the  use 
of  the  lime-water,  a  greater  proportion  of  alumina 
combines  with  tlie  stulf,  besides  the  addition  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  lime. 

223.  In  the  preparation  of  the  dyeing  bath, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  of  powdered 
quercitron  bark  are  enclosed  in  a  bag,  for  every 
too  pounds  of  stuff,  varying  the  proportion  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  sliade  required.  The 
bark  is  put  into  the  water  while  it  is  cold  ;  and, 
immediately  after,  the  stulf  is  immersed  and 
turned  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  the  water  should  be  gradually  ht.'ated,  and 
the  tcmperaluie  raised  to  about  120."  At  the 
«nd  of  tins  time  the  heat  is  increa<icd,  and  tlic 
riyeing  liquor  brought  to  a  borting  temperature  ; 
btii  at  ihu  tcmpcr.iiure  the  stuff  must  remain  in 
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i  weiiHit  »  liquor  much  more 
ir.  The  bark  of  the  wood  of 
phed  properties  approaching  to 

li,  but  its  decoction  formed  a 
ith  sulphate  of  iron. 

Tcise  a  lively  action  on  oxide 
it,  and  forminii;  a  liquor  as 
lied  along  with  clean  filings 
k  thrm ;  but,  if  left  exposed  to 
I  becomes  soon  black. 
Bterof  walnul-peels  has  a  great 
bbine  with  wool.     It  gives  it  a 

':  or  dun  color,  and  raordauts 

to  Its  permanence,  but  thejr 
and  eive  them  more  lustre. 
fT  with  alum,  a  richer  and 
[>be  obtamed. 

jiof  excellent  use,  because  they 
id  renr  durable  shades,  and, 
Without  any  mordant,  they  pre- 
bf  the  wool,  and  require  but 
|m  expensive,  operation.  Wal- 
kied  when  tlie  nuts  aie  entirely 
•  or  tubs  are  filled  willi  them, 
bf  water  is  poured  on  them  to 
to.  In  this  state  they  may  be 
'  upwards.  At  the  Gobelins, 
iBsive  and  varied  tise  is  made 
j  it  is  kept  for  two  years  before 
I  is  found  then  to  furnish  much 
lias   a   very  unpleasant  putrid 

■Iso  be  tised  which  are  taken 
M  they  are  ripe ;  but  they  do 

nag  are  the  results  of  M.  Ber- 
■laataiBsch  (rhuscoriaria) : — 
nnmach  is  of  a  dun  color,  bor- 
1  It  speedily  becomes  green  in 
^  recent,  the  solution  of  polassa 
IDge  on  iL  Tlic  aciils  clear  up 
^r  it  yellow.  Solution  of  alum 
producing  a  scanty  yellow  pre- 
\  liquor  remains  yellow. 
I  forms  instantly  an  abundant 

t!,  which  takes  a  brown  color 
e  liquor  remains  of  a  cleat 

Iper  aflbrds  a  copious  yellowish- 

k    which,    after    nome    hours, 

(•-green.    Tlie  liquor  remained 

ijrellow. 

Ik  of  commerce  rendered  the 

lAening  it,  and  fonning  a  deep 

I 

ixincdecfiencd  the  color  much 

pbt   duo  depusite,   verging  on 

^  produced  oo  lenilble  cbwige 
Ir  tome  hours,  the  liquor  was  a 
its  color  had  become  somewhat 

I  nut-galls  on  solution  of  silver, 

■  ;  «  r«»ull  prom<ile<l  by  the 

l^c  have  aln-ady  dwelt  at  suf- 

inptanation  of  this  phenomr- 

I  uncial  pro{it-nies  uf  attnn- 

~    it  ol  Itself  a  fown-cotor 

I ;  but  it  communicates  to  cot- 


ton slufTs  several  very  permanent  colors,  wheu 
they  are  combined  with  mordants. 

229.  Sanders,  or  sandal-wood,  is  also  employwl 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  fawn-color.  There 
are  three  k  inds  of  ihis  wood,  the  white,  the  yellow, 
and  the  red.  Tlic  last  only,  which  is  a  compact 
heavy  wood,  brought  from  the  Coromandel  coast, 
is  used  in  dyeing.  By  exposure  ti  the  air  it  be- 
comes of  a  brown  color;  when  employed  in  dye- 
ing, it  is  reduced  lo  fine  powder,  and  it  yields  a 
fawn-color  with  a  brownish  sbade^  inclining  to 
red. 

nie  quantity  of  colonng  matter,  however, 
which  it  yields  of  iLself  is  small,  and  it  is  said 
that  It  gives  harshness  to  woollen  stuffs.  When 
ft  is  mixed  with  other  substances,  as  sum,ich, 
walnul-pcels,  or  galls,  the  quantity  of  coloring 
matter  is  increased ;  it  gives  a  more  durable 
color,  and  produces  considerable  modifications 
ill  the  colorinK  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
Sandal-wood  yields  its  coloring  matter  to  brandy, 
or  diluted  alcohol,  more  readily  tliim  to  water. 

230.  Soot  communicates  to  woollen  stuffi  a 
fawn  or  brown  color,  of  a  lighter  or  deeper 
shade,  in  proportion  to  the  ciuantily  cmployeil ; 
but  the  color  is  fading,  and  its  affinity  for  wool 
IS  nut  great ;  and,  besides  leaving  a  disagreeable 
smell,  it  renden  the  fibres  harsh.  In  some  ma- 
nufactories, it  is  employed  for  browning  certain 
colors,  and  it  produces  shades  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  readily  obtained. 

231.  In  dyeing  with  walnut-peels,  a  quantity 
proportioned  lo  tlie  quantity  of  stuff,  and  the 
intensity  of  shade  wanted,  is  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  copper.  All  that  is  necessary  in 
dyeing  with  this  substance  is,  to  moisten  the 
cloth  or  yam  with  warm  water,  previously  to 
their  immersion  in  (he  copper,  in  which  they 
are  to  be  carefully  stirred  till  they  have  acquired 
the  proper  shade.  This  is  tlie  process,  if  the 
aluminous  monlant  be  not  employed.  In  dyeing 
cloth,  it  is  usual  to  give  ihe  aeepest  shades  first, 
and  the  lighter  ones  afterwards;  but,  in  dycinc 
woollen  yam,  the  light  shades  are  given  firs),  ana 
the  deeper  one)  afterwards.  A  fresh  quantity  of 
peels  is  added  each  time. 

232.  llerthollet  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments to  a.scertain  the  difference  of  color  ob- 
tained from  the  simple  decoction  of  walnut- 
peeU,  and  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides  as 
mordants.  The  oxide  of  tin,  he  informs  us, 
yielded  a  clearer  and  brighter  fawn-color  than 
that  of  the  simple  decoction.  The  oxide  of  tmc 
prodaced  a  still  clearer  color,  inclining  to  ash 
or  gray.  The  color  from  oxide  of  lead  had  an 
orange  cast,  while  that  from  oxide  of  iron  wsaof 
a  greenish  brown. 

233.  A  fawn-color,  which  has  a  shaile  of 
gr««n,  is  ohuineil  from  sumach  alone;  but  to 
cotton  stuffs,  which  have  been  imprrgnated  with 
printers'  mordant,  or  acetate  of  alumina,  sumach 
communicates  a  good  and  durable  yellow. 

2.'>4.  Vogler  employed  the  tincture  of  s»oim»- 
wood  for  dyeing  patterns  of  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
and  linen,  h.ivin^  prrviuuily  impregnated  them 
with  a  solution  of  tin,  anil  afterwards  washing 
bimI  ilryiii^  ihein.  Sometimes  he  used  the  totu- 
lion  unmixed,  and  at  other  times  added  six  or 
ten  parts  nf  water,  and  in  wbatevcr  way  h«  em> 


prewm  in  &  ayrang  oato,  ve  mtgiii  ueiennine 

will)  iirerisioii  the  shade  th»t  ought  to  result 
from  llie  mixture  of  two  other  colors,  or  of  the 
ingredients  which  afibrd  these  colors  separately  : 
but  the  chemical  action  of  the  mordants,  and  of 
the  liquor  of  tlie  dye  bath,  often  changes  the 
n?sulls;  llieory,  however,  may  always  predict 
tliese  efTecU!  to  a  certain  degree. 

It  is  not  the  color  peculiar  to  the  coloring 
matters  which  is  to  be  considered  as  Uie  consti- 
tuent part  of  compound  colors,  but  that  which 
they  must  assume  with  a  certain  mordant,  and  in 
■\  certain  dye  bath.  Hence,  our  attention  ought 
to  he  principally  fixed  on  the  effects  of  the  che- 
iuic?l  agents  employed. 

It  ij  in  this  department  of  dyeing  that  the  in- 
lelligence  of  the  operator  may  be  most  useful, 
l<y  enabling  him  to  vary  hi«  processes,  and  to 
;irrive  at  the  proposed  end  by  the  simplest, 
bhortest,  and  li^ast  expensive  way. 

The  processes  for  compound  colors  are  very 
numerous.  We  shall  mention  only  those  which 
most  merit  attention,  and  shall  establish  the 
iirinciples  on  which  tliey  ought  to  be  conducted 
i>y  particular  examples. 

236.  l)/"  Dyiing  IVool  Green. — Green  is  obtain- 
ed by  tlie  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue ;  and  it  is 
distinguished  into  many  difTerpnl  shades;  but  it 
rc<)uires  experience  to  obtain  this  color  uniform 
and  without  spots,  especially  in  the  light  shades. 
It  is  possible  to  produce  green  by  beginning 
eillier  with  tlie  yellow  or  tlie  blue  dye  ;  but  the 
first  roctliod  is  attended  with  some  inconve- 
niences; for  the  blue  soils  the  linen,  and  a  part 
of  the  yellow  being  dissolved  in  the  vat,  changes 
and  makes  it  green;  the  second  method  is,  there- 
fore, preferable.  It  is  common  to  employ  the 
pastel  vat,  but  for  some  kinds  of  green,  solution 
of  indigo  in  the  sulphuric  acid  is  used  ;  and  then 
tlio  blue  and  yellow  are  cither  dyed  separately, 
or  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed  together,  to  dye 
by  a  single  operation. 


KnwiD  a  morwr  uiMin  mca 

shades,  care  should  be  uko 
not  boil.  A  browning  with 
sulphate  of  iron  is  given  to  i 

The  creen  oblAined  by  m 
of  indigo   in   sulphuric    ae 
Saxon  green,  from  its  having 
in  Saxony.     W'e  shall  here 
reeled  by  Dr.  Bancroft  for  tt 

239.  The  most  beautiful  S 
produced  very  cheaply  an^ 
combining  the  lively  yellow 
quercitron  bark,  murio-sul 
alum,  with  the  blue  afforded 
in  sulphuric  acid,  as  far  d)li 

To  produce  this  combii 
lageously,  the  dyer,  for  x 
should  put  into  the  vessel  al 
eight  pounds  of  powdered 
every  hundred  pounds  of  da 
proportion  of  water  as  soon 
warm ;  and  when  it  begin! 
add  about  six  pounds  of  ml 
witli  the  usual  precautions, 
after  about  four  pounds  of  al 
boiled  together  five  or  six 
should  be  added,  so  as  to  I 
liquor  down  to  what  the  ha 
Immediately  af^cr  this,  as  ml 
go  is  to  be  added,  a.s  will  «i 
shade  of  green  intended  to  j 
to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  I 
stirring,  &c. ;  and  llib  li«i 
being  previously  scoured  u 
be  ex|Kditiou5ly  put  into  th 
very  briskly  through  it  for  I 
in  oTxier  tliat  the  color  m*) 
to  every  part,  whicli  it  wil 
way  with  proper  care.  B 
fidl,  even,  and  beautiful  gr« 
dyed  in  half  an  hour ;  and| 
is  best  to  keep  the  liquor  i 
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that  the  greens  composed  Uierewith, 

e  creatly  superior  to  any  which  can  re- 

>  tl)e  dull  muddy  yellow  of  old  fustic; 

point  of  expense,  it  is  certain  that  the  bark, 

inlphate  of  tin,  and  alum,  necessary  to  dye 

I  quantity  of  cloth  in  Uiis  way,  will  cost 

n  the  much  greater  quantity  (six  or  eight 

lore)  of  fustic,  with  liiv  alum  necessary  for 

ft  it  ni  the  common  way,  the  sulphate  of 

■  lieing  the  same  in  both  cases.     Dul  in 

l  With   the  hark,  the  vessel  is  only  to  be 

jod  heated  once ;  and   the  cloth,  without 

lerious  preparation,  may  be  completely 

I  htlf  an  hour ;  whilst  in  the  common  wny 

lucing  Saxon  greens,  the  copper  is  to  he 

\Ued  ;  and  to  this  must  be  joined  the  fuel 

hot  of  an  hour  and   a  halfs  boiling  and 

I  the  cloili,  in  the  course  of  preparation, 

f  nearly  as  much  boiling  in  another  vessel 

let  the  color  of  the  fustic ;  awl  afler  all, 

iHog   process  remains   to  be  performed, 

jviU  be  equal  in  time  and  trouble  to  the 

of  the   process   for    prxiducing  a  Saxon 

irilh  the  bark  ;  so  that  this  color  obtained 

■rk  will  not  only  prove  supetior  in  beauty, 

i  cheapness,  to  that  dyed  with  old  fustic. 

\r—Of  Di/mtft  Stlk  Cirren. — In  coinmuni- 

'  to  silk  the  jfrven  color,  it  requires  very 

aution   to  prevent  the  stuff  from  being 

I  and  striped.     Silk  intended  for  greens  is 

■s   for    tlie   ordinary   colors ;    for  light 

I  however,  it  should  be  boiled  thoroughly 

Auc 

i*  not  fint  dyed  blue  like  cloth  ;  but,  after 

aluming,  it  is   washed  slightly  in  the 

'  disthbute<l  into  small  hanks,  that  it 

the  dye  equably ;    after  which   it  is 

carefully  round  llie  sticks,  through  a  bath 

When  It  is  thoui;lit  that  the  ground  is 

itly  deep,  a  pultern  is  tried  in  the  vat,  to 

color  has  the  wished-for  tone ;  if  it 

ground  enough,   decoction  of  weld   is 

i    and,  when   it   is   ascertained    that   the 


hhas  reached  the  proper  degree,  the  silk  is 
pwn  from  the  batli,! 
pbr  blue. 


pwn  from  the  t>atli,aiid  passed  through  the 


'  lh<.'  color  deeper,  and  at  the  same 
my  Its  tone,  there  are  added  to  the 
'  I  when  the  weld  has  been  taken  out, 
iiUwood,  decoction  of  fustel,  and 
Tor  the  very  light  sliades,  such  as 
en  and  celadon-green,  a  much  weaker 
is  given  tiian  for  the  other  colors.  For 
:  ahades,  if  n»l  for  sea-green,  it  is  pre- 
to  dye  yellow  in  baths  wlhch  have  al- 
ii but  in  which  there  is  no  Ilrasil- 
Ir  filfU1,(>ecause  the  silk,  perfectly  alumed, 
jM>  capidly  in  fresh  baths,  and  is  thvoca 
f,  to  take  an  uneven  color.  Dr.  Bancroft 
IkMnds  llie  following  process  for  producing 
j^meo  at  one  operation,  as  the  most  com- 
Ite  and  certain : — 

L  A  bath  it  prepared  of  four  pounds  of 
w>nn  bark,  three  fiounds  of  alum,  and  two 
fc  of  muno-sulphatc  of  tin.  with  a  sufficient 
i|^  of  water.  The  bath  is  lioiled  ten  or 
\,  minutes,  and  when  the  liquor  is  in  tcin- 
till  toe  hand  can  bear  it,  it  is  fit  for 
Ujr  adding  different  pro|iottioui  of  tul- 


pliate  of  indigo,  various  and  beautiful  sliades  of 
green  may  be  obtained,  and  the  color  thus  pro- 
duced is  both  cheap  and  uniform.  Care  should 
be  tuketi  to  keep  the  bath  constantly  stirred,  to 
prevent  the  coloring  matter  from  subsiding. 
Those  shades  which  are  intended  to  incline  most 
to  the  yellow,  should  be  dyed  first;  and,  by 
adding  sulphate  of  indigo,  the  green,  having  a 
shade  of  blue,  m.iy  be  obtained. 

243.  To  produce  what  is  called  an  English 
green,  and  which  is  more  beautiful  than  tlie  or- 
dinary greens,  and  more  dunible  than  Saxon 
green,  Ouhliche  recommends  the  following  pro- 
cess : — He  gives  the  silk,  first  of  all,  a  clear  blue 
in  the  cold  vat ;  he  steeps  it  in  hot  wa'er ;  washes 
it  in  running  water;  passes  it  tlirouzli  a  weak 
Sfvlution  of  ahiin  ;  piepanai  a  b.ilh  with  the  sjI- 
pliuric  solution  of  iiidi/o,  a  little  of  the  solution 
of  tin,  and  a  tincture  of  Avignon  berry,  made 
with  a  vegetable  acid.  He  keeps  the  silk  in  this 
bath  till  it  has  assumed  the  wished-for  shade ; 
he  then  washes  and  dries  in  the  shade.  The 
lighter  hues  may  l>e  dyed  in  the  sequel.  The 
shades  m;iy  be  varieil  with  more  or  less  blue, 
or  more  or  less  yellow,  by  the  proportions  of  the 
indigo  solution,  and  of  the  yellow  substance. 
When  it  is  wished  to  give  a  ^sliiv-green  to  silk, 
a  light  blue  is  communicated  to  it,  either  in  the 
hot  vat  or  in  the  cold :  it  is  passed  through  hot 
water,  washed  in  running  water,  and  while  moist 
it  is  passed  through  a  hath  of  anntta. 

243.  Of  Dj/eing  Cotton  and  Linen  Green. — 
To  give  a  green  color  to  linen  and  cotton  yarns, 
it  is  proper  to  begin  with  scouring  them  well ; 
then  they  must  be  dyed  in  the  blue  vat,  cleansed 
in  water,  and  passed  through  the  weld  process. 

The  strength  of  the  blue  and  the  yellow  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  color  that  is  wanted.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  give  uniformity  to  the  cotton  velvets 
in  the  ordinary  blue  vat,  they  are  usually  dyed 
yellow  with  turmeric,  and  tlie  green  is  produced 
with  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid. 

244.  To  dye  beautiful  greens  upon  cotton, 
Cbaptal  recommends  tliat  it  be  first  dyed  of  sky- 
blue  color  with  indigo,  dissolved  by  potassa  and 
orpimenl,  then  macerated  in  a  strong  solution  of 
sumach,  then  dried  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  alumina,  dried  again,  rinsed,  and 
finally  dyed  with  quercitron  bark,  in  the  proiior- 
tion  of  twelve  pounds  to  every  fifty  pounds  of 
cotton.  The  quercitron  is  preferred  to  weld  for 
til  is  purpose,  necause  the  color  of  the  former 
combines  better  with  tliat  of  sumach. 

245.  M.  U'Apligny  recommends  a  melliod  of 
dyeing  cotton  and  hiien  of  a  fine  sea  or  apple- 
gicen  by  means  of  a  single  bath  ;  it  it  in  sab- 
stance  as  follows  : — The  liquor  is  prepared  by 
mixing  verdigris  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Tincgar,  and  keeping  the  mixture  in  a  bottle  well 
stopped  for  fifteen  days  in  the  heal  of  ii  stove, 
and  adding  to  it,  about  four  hours  beforv  using 
it,  a  solution  of  potassa  equal  in  weight  to  that 
of  the  verdigris,  keeping  it  still  livt.  'rhc  cotton 
goo<ls  are  first  soaked  in  a  warm  solution,  made 
by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  alum  in  five  quarts 
of  watfT  for  every  pound  of  cotfm.  Tlie  govdi 
are  asain  taken  out,  and,  after  addtn/the  verdigris 
mixture,  they  are  returncil,  and  pass«d  through 
the  Italh  till  suflicicnlly  dyed. 
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Linen  a  dyed  of  the  shades  of  olive  and 
ilrak^'s  neck  (rrecn,  by  first  pving  it  a  blue 
cround,  then  ^IHri);  and  dipping  it  \a  a  bath  of 
acetate  of  iron ;  afterwards  passin;;  it  through  a 
bath  of  weld,  combined  with  verdigns ;  and 
throu);h  another  contniniiii;  sulphate  of  copper, 
Anally  briKhtenlng  the  color  by  immersion  m  a 
solution  of  soap. 

246.  The  f;recn,  says  M.  Bcrthollet,  obtained 
by  giving  a  yellow  color  to  a  stuff  which  has 
been  previously  dyed  bine,  and  afterwards 
waiheti,  presents  nothing  obscure.  The  color 
inclines  more  or  less  to  yellow,  or  to  blue,  ac- 
cording to  the  tint  of  blue  given,  and  tliestrength 
of  the  yellow  bath.  The  intensity  of  the  yellow 
is  increa.sed  by  alkalis,  by  sulphate  of  lime,  by 
ammoniacal  salts.  It  is  diminished  by  acids, 
nlum,  and  solution  of  tin.  Tlie  shades  vary 
likewise  from  the  nature  of  the  yellow  substance 
employed. 

These  different  effects  will  be  obtained  with 
the  same  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  the 
Saxon  green,  according  to  the  process  adopted. 
If  the  Saxon  blue  be  first  dyed,  and  the  yellow 
color  be  next  given  separately,  the  effects  will  be 
analogous  to  those  just  mentioned.  But  if  so- 
lution of  indigo  be  mixed  witli  the  yellow  ingre- 
dients, the  results  are  not  the  same,  because  the 
sulphuric  acid  acts  in  this  case  on  the  coloring 
panicles,  impairing  the  intensity  of  the  yellow. 
If  a  succession  of  shades  be  dyed  iu  a  bath  com- 
posed of  yellow  and  the  solution  of  indigo,  the 
last  approach  more  and  more  to  yellow,  because 
the  particles  of  indigo  become  attached  to  the 
stuff  m  preference  to  the  yellow  ones,  which 
therefore  become  predominaol  in  the  bath. 

Or  Dteiho  Violet  Color,  &c. 

247.  Of  Dyeing  Wool  Violrl,  *c.— From  the 
mixture  of  red  and  blue  are  obtained  violet, 
purple  (columbine),  dove-color,  pansy,  am.i- 
tanth,  lilac,  mallow,  and  a  great  many  other 
shades,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
itances,  whose  red  color  is  combined  with  a  blue 
color,  of  which  one  becomes  more  or  less  predo- 
minant over  the  other,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  tlie  process.  Hellot  observes,  that 
stuff  which  has  been  dyed  scarlet,  takes  an  une- 
<]ual  color  when  blue  is  to  lie  united  with  it. 
The  blue  is  therefore  given  first,  which,  even  for 
violet  and  purple,  ought  not  to  be  deeper  than 
the  shade  distinguished  by  the  name  of  iky-blue ; 
a  boiling  is  given  with  alum  mixed  with  two-fifths 
of  tartar;  the  stuff  is  then  dipped  in  a  bath  com- 
posed of  nearly  two-thirds  as  much  cochineal  as 
for  scailet,  to  which  tartar  is  always  added. 

248.  The  circumstance  which  distinguishes 
the  process  for  purple  from  that  for  violet,  is  that 
for  the  former  a  lighter  blue  ground  is  given,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  cochineal  is  employed. 
These  colors  are  frequently  dyed  after  the  red- 
dening for  scarlet,  such  quantities  of  cochineal 
and  tarur  lieing  added  as  are  necessary  ;  the 
operation  is  managed  in  the  same  way  as  for 
scarlet.  But  lilacs,  pigeon's  necks.  Sec,  are  com- 
monly dipped  in  the  boiling,  which  has  served 
for  violet,  after  alum  and  uirtar  have  been  added 
to  it :  the  blue  gtound  having  been  proportioned 


to  the  shide  required,  the  qi 
is  also  ailjusteJ  in  a  similar 
lution  of  tin  is  added  for  some 
snch  as  p<-ach  blosnom.  It  is  !• 
that,  (hough  the  quantity  of  oacfcaa^ 
nithcd  according  to  the  ligtitooi  tf  I 
required,  the  quantity  of  tartar  b  eM 
so  that  the  proportinti  of  it.  toaifmA 
of  the  cochineal,  is  to  much  dke  pal 
color  required  is  lighter. 

249.  M.  Former  is  of  opinion,  Itti.  I 
the  colors  composed  of  red  and  bh^  < 
tageous  to  employ  the  solatioo  of  ia^ 
phuric  acid,  because  a  great  vandy  of 
thus  more  esisily  obtained,  and  the  [m 
so  long  or  expensive.  But  the  alM 
obtained  are  less  durable  than  when  d* 
is  employed.  He  s.iys.  however,  ikil I 
sufficient  permanence,  if  a  solutiaa 
be  used  to  which  some  alkali  has  beei 

The  effect)  may  be  easily  vaned,  by 
preparation  to  the  stuff  with  diffanMlfl 
of  alum  and  tartar,  or  with  solotioo  d 
by  dyeing  with  different  proponuM 
neal  aud  solution  of  indigo. 

230.  K  process  for  dyeing  woo)  of 
color  is  given  by  M.  Bertholjet,  at  b< 
communicated  tn  him  by  Desctoiiil 
this  : — If  It  be  wool  in  the  fleece  wteJ 
dyed,  one-third  of  its  weight  of  aeRl 
quired;  if  il  be  a  woven  stuff,  only  a  I 
cessary.  A  hath  is  prepared  at  a  M 
which  the  hand  can  bear;  the  tMfhi 
mixed  with  it ;  and  the  wool  of  «uf  i 
mersed.  It  i«  to  be  properly  agiai^ 
tame  degree  of  heat  is  to  be  kept « 
hours,  which  may  be  even  increuel  t 
wards  the  end.  It  is  then  lifted  out,) 
very  well  washed.  A  new  bath  of  Hi 
the  same  heat  is  prepared;  a  niflkMl 
of  violet  wood  is  added  to  il ;  l)i«  Ddl 
down,  and  agitated ;  and  th«  hett  iiW 
b<jiling  point,  at  which  il  is  uninDi 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  sluff  is  ikm 
aired,  and  carefully  rinsed.  Th«  d] 
completed.  If  a  decoction  of  one  pM 
wood  has  been  used  for  three  povd 
and  proportionately  for  the  sluSi  Hi 
a  smaller  dose,  a  beautiful  violet  il< 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  BnAl 
the  shade  known  by  the  name  of  on 
sieur. 

231.  The   ingenious   aiilhor 
quote  the  above,  thus  endttrrmua 
process : — 

If  we  may  venture  an  opinion,  w4 
made  direct  experiments  on  B  com 
ceis,  such  as  thatcommunK-^ted  by  ' 
and  which  is  iilll  employed  aiKaa 
some  manufiictories  with  BXidiikcaiif 
do  not  know,  we  would  auggca  |kt' 
plana  tion. 

The  muriate  of  soda  t*  dtcoa 
sulphuric  acid,  and  Um  mmiMii 
liberty  dissolves  the  tin. 

A  portion  of  the  tin  is  prpciptaM 
taric  acid,  whence  the  deposite  14 
But  a  [lortion  which  reaiaiiM  m  sd 
to  modify  the  effect,  as  we 
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be  oxide  of  cnpper,  present  in 
on,  form«  blue  wuU  tlie  colonni; 
hi  indigo ;  the  oxide  of  tin  with 
lod  givet  Tiolet,  and  red  with  the 
er  of  Brasil-wood. 
yetit^  Silk  Violet,  S^c, — ^There  are 
violet  colore  given  to  silk,  these  are, 
wrilen on  dyeing;,distinguished  into 
Jie  false.  The  fine  violet  may  be 
eing  the  silk  with  cochineal,  and 
using  It  througti  the  indi|;o  rat. 
ion  and  dyeing  uf  the  silk  with  co- 
iie  same  as  for  crimson,  with  the 
irtar  and  solution  of  I  in,  by  means 
color  is  heightened.  The  quantity 
nade  use  of  is  always  proportioned 
•i  shade  ;  but  the  usual  proportion 
lei  color  is  two  ounces  of  cochineal 
Dd  of  silk.  When  the  silk  is  dyed, 
t  the  river,  twice  beetled,  dipped  in 
rength  proportioned  to  the  aeptli  of 
de.and  then  washed  and  dried  with 
imilar  to  ihote  which  all  colors  re- 
1  dyed  in  a  rat.  If  the  violet  is  to 
strength  and  beauty,  it  is  usual  to 
(h  the  archil  bath,  a  practice  which, 
ently  abused,  is  not  to  be  dispensed 
shades,  which  would  otherwise  be 

I  iHk  has  been  dyed  with  cochineal, 
sled,  a  very  light  shade  of  blue  must 
>r  purple.  Only  the  deepest  shades 
roagh  a  weak  vaL  For  uiose  which 
old  water  is  had  recourse   to,  into 

of  (he  blue  vat  is  put,  because  they 
•o  much  blue  in  the  vat  itself,  how- 
may  be.  The  lii^t  shades  of  this 
I  pink,  gridelin,  and  peach-blossom, 
he  same  manner,  with  a  diminution 
inn  of  cochineal. 

{purioot  violets  are  given  to  silk  in 
The  most  beautiful,  and  those 
,  arc  prepared  with  archil.  The 
le  archil  bath  is  proportioned  to  the 
for:  the  silk,  to  which  a  beetling  in 
been  given  on  its  coming  out  of  the 
id  through  it  round  tlie  skein  sticks. 
lor  IS  thought  to  be  deep  enough, 
e  on  ■  pattern  in  the  vat,  to  see  if 
iolet  that  is  wanted.  If  it  is  found 
iroper  pitch,  a  beetling  is  given  to 
I  nver,  and  it  is  passed  through  the 
e  violets.  Less  blue,  or  less  archil, 
>rding  as  the  violet  is  wishe<l  to  in- 
ir  to  blue. 

>Im  color  may  be  imparled  to  silks 
[  them  in  water  impieuiiiated  with 

•  lubttitutc  for  aluming,  and  llii-n 
•  baih  of  logwood,  ui  which  they 
m  color :  which  is  converted  into  a 
'  by  dipping  tliem  in  a  weaker  or 
liofi  of  alum,  or  by  adding  it  to  the 
m  imparts  a  red  shade  to  the  color- 

the  logwood.  Tliis  violet  |Knses«e* 
Muty,  or  permanence,  but  if  the 
bt  immersed  in  a  bath  nf  Brasil- 
nt  in  a  batli  of  arc>iil  after  waOiing 
If,  •  color  i«  ohtainnl  (losseuiiig  a 
'  degree   of  beauty  and   inlensiiy. 


M.  Oecroizilles'  process,  above  related,  for  dve^ 
ini{  wool,  was  found  to  succeed  equally  well, 
according  to  his  account,  in  communicating  ii 
violet  color  to  silk. 

256.  Of  Dyeing  Cotton  and  LintnViolet,l(C. — 
The  process  in  most  common  use  for  dyein;.;  cotton 
and  linen  of  the  violet  colors  is  the  following: — 
The  stuffs  have  first  a  blue  ground  communicated 
lo  them  in  the  indigo  vats  according  to  tlie  shade 
required ;  they  are  then  dried.  After  this  they 
must  be  galled  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces 
of  gulls  to  a  pound  :  they  are  left  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  in  the  gall  bath,  after  which,  they 
ire  wrung  and  dried  again.  They  arc  tlien 
passed  through  a  decoction  of  logwoo<)',  an<l  when 
well  soaked  are  token  out,  and  two  drachms  of 
alum,and  one  of  dissolved  verdigris,fbr  each  powid 
of  stuff  are  added  to  the  bath ;  the  skeins  are 
then  redipped  on  the  sticks,  and  turned  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  are  taken  out  to 
be  aired ;  after  which  they  are  again  completely 
immersed  in  the  bath  for'  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  taken  out  and  wrung.  The  vat  which  has 
been  employed  is  then  emptied  ;  half  of  the  de- 
coction of  logwood  which  had  been  reserved  is 
poured  in  ;  two  drachms  of  alum  are  added,  and 
the  stuff  dipped  afresh,  until  it  is  brought  to  the 
shade  required.  The  decoction  of  logwood  ought 
to  t>e  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  shade 
reijuired  ;  this  violet  stands  the  action  of  the  air 
tolerably  well,  but  IS  not  so  durable  as  ttiat  ob- 
tained by  madder. 

257.  Permanent  purple  and  violet  colors  may 
be  given  to  cotton  stuffs  that  have  been  dyed  a 
Turkey-red,  by  adding  to  the  alum  steep  a  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  iron  suited  to  the  shade 
required.  Cotton  also  that  has  been  dyed  a  light 
blue  with  indigo,  may  be  changed  to  purple  or 
violet  by  passing  the  stuff  through  a  bath  pre- 
pared with  the  aluminous  mordant,  and  dyeing 
with  madder. 

Of  Dyeing  Otknot. 

258.  Of  Di/eing  Wool  Orange. — Orange  co- 
lors are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow;  and,  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredient*,  an  almost  endless  variety  of  shades 
may  be  obtained. 

Poemer  describes  a  great  many  varieties  which 
he  obtained  by  employing  weld,  saw-wort, 
dycn'  broom,  and  some  other  yellow  substances ; 
as  also  by  iiitTo<lucing  into  the  preparation  of  the 
cloth,  or  into  the  bath,  tartar,  alum,  sulphate  of 
xiiic,  or  sulph;iie  of  copper. 

Different  colon  may  in  like  manner  be  pro- 
curol  from  ttie  madder,  which  is  associatnl  with 
yellow  tiihstances.  It  is  thus  thnt  the  mnrdores 
and  the  cionaiooiis  are  dyed  ;  colurt  commonly 
formed  in  two  badis.  The  maddering  is  liist 
Kiven,  preceded  by  a  bath  of  alum  and  tartar 
as  for  ordinary  maddenng;  aod  then  a  batli  uf 
weld  IS  employed. 

For  cinruroon  a  we«k«r  niaiMeriiig  ts  given, 
and  commonly  a  bath  is  used  which  nad  scrvnj 
ffir  the  mordore.  The  proportions  are  vvied 
according  at  tb«  rad  or  the  yellow  is  wislied  to 
predominate.  Sometimes  nul-^lls  are  added, 
and  sonMlima  Ihecidor  u  deepened  by  a  browiw 
mg 
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Occasionally  tlie  aolc  object  is  to  give  n  re<Irlish 
lon«  to  llie  yellow;  ihe  stuff  just  dyed  yellow 
■nay,  in  this  case,  be  pasiied  Uiiouch  a  batli  of 
madder,  more  or  leu  char^  accordiog  to  the 
intention. 

Brasil-wood  is  likewise  employed  along  witli 
•he  yellow  substances,  and  sometimes  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  cochineal  and  madder. 

When,  instead  of  weld  or  other  yellow  sub- 
stances, root  of  walnut,  walnut-peels,  or  sumach, 
are  used,  tobacco,  snufl*,  chestnut,  musk  colors 
Stc.,  are  produced. 

259.  Of  Difeing  Silk  Orange. — Mormnej, 
cinnamons,  ani  all  the  intermediate  shades  are 
^iven  to  sHk,  by  lo;(>«'Ood,  Btasil,  and  fustic  ■  a 
liath  is  prepared  by  mixing  decoctions  of  these 
.hrec  woo<ls  made  separately ;  the  proportion 
of  each  is  varied  according  to  the  shade  re- 
quired, but  that  of  fustic  ou^^lit  to  prevail;  the 
buth  should  be  of  a  moderate  temperature; 
and  the  silk,  after  being  scoured  ana  alumefl 
in  the  usual  manner,  is  imniened  in  it.  Tlie 
silk  is  turned  on  the  skein  slicks  in  the  hath, 
and  when  taken  out,  if  the  color  be  uniform,  it 
is  wrung  and  dippe<l  in  a  second  bath  of  the 
three  ingredients,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
regulated  according  to  the  effect  of  the  first  bath, 
ia  order  to  obtain  the  shade  required. 

For  some  colors  blue  is  united  to  red  and 
yellow,  it  is  thus  olivet  are  produced:  a  blue 
ground  is  first  given,  then  the  yellow  dye,  and 
!a«lly,  a  slight  maddering.  Olive  may  lie  dyed 
without  using  the  blue  vat,  by  dipping  the  silk 
in  a  very  strong  weld  bath,  after  being  first 
alumed ;  to  this  a  decoction  of  logwood  is  after- 
wards added,  and,  when  the  silk  is  dipped,  a 
little  solution  of  alkali  is  put  in,  which  turns  it 
green,  and  gives  the  silk  the  nlive  color.  The 
silk  is  repeatedly  dipped  m  this  bath  until  it  has 
acquired  the  proper  shade. 

260.  For  the  color  termed  russet  olive,  or 
rotten  olive,  fustet  and  logwood,  without  alkali, 
are  added  to  the  bath  al"ter  the  welding.  If  a 
more  reddish  color  be  wished  for,  only  logwood 
is  added.  A  kind  of  reddish  olive  is  al.io  m.ide  by 
''Ijreing  the  silk  in  a  bath  of  fustcl,  lo  which  more 
or  less  sulphate  of  iron  and  logwood  are  added. 


26t.  Of  Dyetng  Cattam  mdtinl 

Tlie  usual  combinations  o(  sntlfl  a 
are  produced  with  dil^culiy.  Oslki 
Bancroft  n^maiks,  that,  asxodmal  i 
mordant  cannot  be  advuttagwoilj  ■ 
dye  linen  or  cotton,  it  is  otctamj  b) 
stances  solely  lo  rely  on  tlie 
and  to  select  the  red  coloring  ibmm 
dye  stuff),  especially  from  aaiia, 
the  yellow  of  weld,  quercilnw  bnk, 
may  be  combined  in  such  proponaai 
sufficient  for  the  re<]uired  color.  M. 
gives  some  processes  for  cohin, 
as  mixtures  of  red  and  ynltow,  tl 
them  may  mors  pmperly  lie  cniuidniJ 
greens.  The  various  shades  of 
given  to  cotton,  by  first  galling,  isl  ik 
it  in  a  bath  of  acetate  of  iron, 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  afterwards  lail 
and  verdigris,  after  which  it  ii  djmi 
sometimes  with  tlie  addition  of  mit 
It  is  then  completely  wubcd,  (Hm' 
strong  madder  bath  ;  then  dipped  it 
lution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  and,  la 
through  a  bath  containing  soap. 

262.  The  shades  ciniianion  aod  a 
thus  given  :  the  stuffi  arc  first  dyM 
gris  and  weld,  then  dipfied  ma  solo) 
phate  or  acetate  of  iron,  out  of  via 
wrung  and  dned.  AStxr  this  ihcy 
allowing  three  ounces  of  galls  to  at 
stuff,  again  dryed,  alumed,  and 
madder  bath.  They  are  then 
roersed  in  a  warm  soap  lie,  ihraodl 
are  turned  till  tlie  color  is  sufBdeiOy 

263.  Tlie  shades  of  color  usoallr  01 
gray,  have  already  been  treated  o(a 
cesses  for  dyeing  them  need  not  bat  I 

264.  Several  highly  respectaUt 
have  done  great  justice  u>  tlw  luhiai 
hare  connected  with  their  :  <  I 
view  of  tlie  process  of  calw.^  t 
have  fulloweil  their  ex«ii>  'I 
stance,  had  wc  not  consiih  K 
present  highly  iinptorrd  ji  ■  J 
tinct  nonce,  which  will  In:  1.  4 
our  work,    iice  l'ai>Ti»(i,  t.4Xii.u. 


INDEX. 


Acids,  thrir  snioD  on  colon,  15. 
Alkalis,  their  action  on  colors,  ib. 
.\iitM,  iu  uu- u  a  mordant,  20. 
AltiMiK*.  <u:rlitc  of,  ib. 

.>t%<il  rs,  Mr.,  hia  mnarij  on  dyriag  tilk,  133. 
.IftOTTA,  iu  use  in  dyeing  tilk,  215. 
ARrniL.  it*  u«c  in  dyeing  falie  violets,  254. 
AsTKINUKNTS,  Ihcir  use  in  dyeing,  52. 
A/OTE,  found  in  vegeubles,  84. 

B<KCIOFT,  Dr.,  bis  remarks  on  Berlhnllet,  77.     Ob- 

arrvalions  on  dyKsj   Turkey-rrd,   1B2.       Eiperi- 

mruii  on  quercitron,  191  — 196. 
Bv.lTHuLLKr,  bis  opinion  of  the  action  of  ariitR,  16. 
Ui.ACK  SonsTSMCES  used  in  dyriug,  119.     Il««  pm- 

diiri'il  on  vool,  121.     On  silk,   12li.     On  coiinn 

iiud  Uiirn,  134. 
ULoon  imrd  m  dyeing  Tnricy-tcd,  182.     Its  rtamr/ 

ticBicd  by  TbonuoB,  183. 


BlBE,   bow  lo  dye  wool.    143.     Mb,  U 

and  linen,  158. 
UR*siL.wo«n  a«cd  in  dyeiaat  n4,  Ut 

crimsoa,  175. 
Baowx,  subatucc*  n*«d  fc*  itytil^lft 


CAf.tco.rRlNTl.vc,  264. 
C'AKni  I-l  loiiT.  elTret  of  oa  KaiM.M 
Caktiiamis  uaed  IU  Ajnnf  nlk,  174 
CucltlHF.AL   used    in   d]«in(   r«4l.  It 

M'arlel,  IS.').     Dutcroft'e*: 
CoLuK.  cjuae  <if,  9. 
roLORINU  SllMTAVCcsn«ialtb«ad 
CoTTUN,  wLat   ubiaiacd  bvm,  W. 

properties,  ib. 
Crimmin,  (iIk,  how  dyr^.  308. 

dund.  175.      UycU  by 


m4 


DuCRolzltXU.  his  madiod  ol  ifm  f 
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how  dyxl.  347. 

imoWN. 

iMrvktion  on  cnloriog  Batter,  10. 

|Uity  nf,  7.     Drliniiion  of,  I  ■    Egjipiiau 

Fn>tre**  of,  in  Brit»in,  fl. 
aopfr  titiuiioii   for  •,  105.     VcmoU, 
.,  10«. 

b«u  mode  of  dyviof;.  3. 
ita  of  dyeing  in,  6. 
CN,  Lo»  to  dye,  242, 

I  of  trcalioK  it  for  dyciof:,  101. 
Hit*,  dyriu^  indrlilrd  (o  tlicin,   1. 
•aitf*a  lumftch,  201. 
edad  by  quncilron  bark,  339. 

Tfluiil  of,  S3.      DilTercDt  kindu   nf,  ib. 

yeinft  Mick,  121.     In  making  ink ,  60. 

red,  138. 

r  igoorance  of  dyoiuf ,  6* 

ting  woril.  23<i.     Silk,  340.    Lioea  and 

.     Kiijliib,  iiow  10  dye,  343. 

hi*  method  of  preierving  vati,  lO}. 
ccatife  on  dyeing,  10. 
oo  mordanit,  IK. 

of  the  art>  and  irienerii,  6.     Siatr  nf 

ir. 
IS3. 

of,  56.     Sdlpbaic  Of,  uacd  in   dy*'tng 


in  dyeinc  red,  168. 

lycing,  168. 

tia  ekp«ntncnta  on  galli,  (i'2. 

tn  making  ink,  60,     Oii  ityi-iii^  l>Uck, 

kU  on  colon,  38. 

hI  in  dyciBg  black,  131. 

I  aalhor  on  dyving,  10. 

I  in  dydag  ndi,  IG9. 

.8. 

9<  PLAIfTC,  llu'ir  nc,  117. 

f ,  bow  orodttccd,  358, 

Sea  Yuxow, 

ita  uM  in  dyein(,  62.     Heart  of,  ib. 
f,  ib. 

a  dyeing  enttoni  black,  137. 
I.  bow  dyed,  369,260. 
oa  (iTm  to  wool,  258.     To  titk,  3S9. 
2«l. 

.  dyer  of  Tarkey-rad.  181. 
•  thw  claim  to  dyeing,  4. 
.  170. 

.CI,  lued  in  dyeing  wool,  I4d.     la  dye* 
168. 


PlitriF.  CoLOK,   the  origin  of,   4.      Whence 

trartrd,  ib. 
rvKOLinxBcil)!)  Acid,  137. 
PYBuLIOMITB  ur  Iliox,  of  dyring  cotton  wil)i,ik 

QutRCITXuN  Bark  (iruduces  a  £ne  yellow,  193. 
pcrimenta  on,  by  Bancroft,  19l-.-19(i. 

Rr.D,  how  to  dye.  on  wool,  169.  On  nik,  173.  nn 
KHton,  17H.  A<lriaoo|>lii  »r  Turkey,  180.  Ilnw 
ayed  at  Ronen.  182. 

Rc»e  CoLOK,  a  lively,  177. 

SAXDEIts,   or  undal   wood,    229.     Coloring  mailer 

of,  bow  extracted,  ib. 
5*w-wi)RT,  iu  nsc  in  dyeing  orange  abadea,  368. 
Saxon  Blcf,  howdyrd.166.    Urern,  how  dyed,  239. 
ilrARI.IT,   bow    dyrd,   184.     Improvrd   metho<l,  by 

llanrrtifl,  191.     Elfect  of  candle  licbt  on,  196. 
SlIElL-FISlI   producing  pur^ile  color,  4. 
Silk,  how  frrrd  from  iu   gum,  92 — 97.     Ilnw   dyed 

black.    136.     Blur.    IS4.     Green,  240.     Punde. 

253.     Yellow,  214. 
Sl*tRIT,  dyera',  193.     Superior  and  cheaper  kind,  ib. 
Sl'VM:it,  JlartliolletS  es4>erimrnu  on,  238. 

Tamxim,  what,66. 

Ta  ktar,  an  ear:by  mordant,  23.     Its  action  im  alum, 

23. 
Tin,  o&ide  nf,  used  as  a  mordant,  37. 
TliRKr.Y-BED,  method  of  dyeing.  180. 
Tyriax  Pcrpli;,  high  price  of,  4. 

Crc,   Dr.,  his  analytical    eiperimcnts  on  the  four 

principal  subjects  of  dyring,  84. 
Urine,  a  solvent  of  indigo,  153. 

Vat,  inciigo,  153. 

Vats,  hnw  constructed,  143.  Warmed  hy  steam, 
144.  Liable  to  accidenii.  147.  Kvp<-llod,  what, 
ib.  Two  described  by  Hellut,  153.  Ifelbnd  of  re- 
covering repelled,  148.  Method  of  coiutructiag  at 
Rouen,  160, 

Velvet,  method  nf  dyeing  at  Genoa,  133. 

VcNi's's  Bdmach,  or  fusin,  301. 

VkroicRIi  used  iu  dyeing  bisck.  131.  In  dyeing 
grrrn.  34.V 

Vioiti  Color,  how  dyed  on  wool,  347.  On  silk, 
352,    Oa  cotioa,  356. 

WAimiT-PEEl  «,  their  a«o  in  dyeing.  327. 

WaTlR.  best  kind  for  dyeing,  1 14.  Mribnd  of  ff»> 
paring,  ll(>.      Hard,  hnw  to  soften,  117. 

Wll  11,  iu  use  in  dycinr  ydlow,  203. 

WuAIt  used  in  dyeing  blue,  144. 

Wood,  M.  Srnnebirr'fl  r«|>criiuitnts  on,  79. 

Wool,  its  nature,  B7.  Prm«Ta«  of  acouring  it,  87. 
Structure  of  iU  lilstuenu,  89.  Proceiaes  of  faliilig, 
aad  fulling,  90.     Openiion  of  fulling,  91, 

Yellow,  process  for  dyeing  wool,  303.  For  djrring 
silk.  214.  For  dyeing  roUnn,  313.  Curious  nic 
tbod  used  in  the  East,  226. 


John),  tlie  ton  of  Ilobert  Dver,  Est], 
icilor,  WRsbom  in  1700.  lie  posted 
Mmiiitter  school  under  the  care  of 
and  wu  ibcn  called  home  to  be  irt- 
hi*  falher's  profAStion.  lit*  Krniui, 
«1  hint  a  diflcrenl  u.iy  ;  for,  besides* 
(e  for  \>otity.  havin);  a  passion  no  less 

r,  he  ilvtrrminnl  to  make  painling 
Willi  tilts  view,  having  iludied 


■while  under  hU  master,  he  became  an  itinerant 
painter  in  South  Wales,  and  alioiit  1727  tinnied 
Cironitar  ilill.  lie  then  nuide  the  tuur  of  Italy, 
wliere,  besides  tlie  usual  slucly,  he  ofWn  spent 
whole  days  in  the  country  about  Konie  and  llu- 
reiice,  sketching  thoie  pictun^ue  prospccuwitli 
facility  and  spirit.  Images  from  hmre  naluntlly 
tiansfened  tliemseWes  into  his  pix>tiv3l  cmnpu- 
sitioits  :  the  principal  beauties  of  Tlic  Iluias  of 


i 


Home  are  perliaps  of  Uiis  kind ;  and  the  Tariouj 
landscauBS  in  The  Fleece  liave  been  particularly 
Bclmirtnl.  On  his  return  to  Eni;land  lie  published 
The  Ruins  of  Itonie,  1T40.  A}  his  turn  of  mind 
was  ratlier  serious,  he  was  advised  to  enter  into 
holy  orders ;  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining them.  He  was  ordained  hy  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  About  the  same  time  he  married  a 
lady  of  Coleshill  named  Tensor,  whose  grand- 
mother was  a  Shakspeare,  descended  from  a 
brother  of  the  great  Shakspeare.  His  ecclesias- 
tical proTisioD  was,  for  a  lung  time,  but  slender. 
His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in  1741, 
Callhorp  in  Leicestershire,  of  £80  a  year,  on 
which  he  lived  ten  years;  and  in  April  1751 
exchanged  it  for  Belchford  in  Lincolnshire,  of 
£95  which  was  given  him  by  lord  chancellor 
Hardwicke.  His  condition  oow  began  to  mend. 
In  1752  Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him  Coningsby, 
of  £l40  a  year;  and  inl756,wh<>n  he  was  LL.B. 
without  any  solicitation  of  his  own,  obtained  for 
him  from  the  chancellor,  Kirkby  on  Bane,  of 
£110.  In  1757  be  published  the  Fleece,  his 
greatest  poetical  work ;  but  a  consumptive 
disorder,  with  which  he  had  long  struggled,  car- 
ried him  off  in  17SB.  Mr.  Dyer's  character,  as 
a  writer,  has  been  fixed  by  three  poems,  Oron- 
gar  Hill,  Tlie  Ruins  of  Rome,  ana  The  Fleece  ; 
wherein  a  poetical  imagination,  perfectly  original, 
a  natural  simplicity  connected  with  and  often 
productive  of  the  true  sublime,  and  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  have  been 
universally  observed  and  admired.  These  pieces 
were  published  separately  in  his  lifetime ;  but, 
after  his  death,  they  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume  8vo.  in  1761,  witli  a  short  account 
of  him  prefixed. 

Dyer  (Sir  James),  an  eminent  English  law- 
yer, chief  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
the  reign  of  quceu  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  i5Rl, 
and,  about  twenty  years  after,  was  published  his 
large  collection  of  Reports,  which  have  been 
highly  esteemed  for  their  succinctness  and  soli- 
dity. He  also  left  other  writings  behind  him 
relative  to  his  profession. 

D  Y N.V M ICS,  from  iwafut,  power,  that  branch 
of  mechanics  which  has  for  its  object  the  action 
of  forces  on  solid  bodies,  when  the  result  of  that 
action  is  motion ;  and  in  which,  since  all  motion 
occupies  some  portion  of  time,  we  introduce 
lime  into  our  investigations.     See  Mecuanics. 

DY'NASTY,  n.  i.  Avva-siia.  Government ; 
sovereignty. 

Some  vcouat  him  fabuloui ,  because  be  carries  up 
the  E}i;}'ptiui  dynattU4  before  the  AimmJ,  yea,  aud  loDg 
before  the  creation.  Hate't  Oni^n  of  Mankind. 

Greece  m*»  divided  into  several  ttj/noMtiu,  which  our 
author  has  eniuneratcd  under  their  respective  princes. 

Pope. 
I  was  detained  repairing  shattered  thrones. 

Marrying  fooli,  restoring  dymuiia. 

Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 

And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge. 

Bjrrm. 

Dywastt;  from  fvvarqc,  <^r.  a  sovereign; 
among  ancient  historians,  signifies  a  race  or  suc- 
cession of  kings  of  the  same  family.  Such  were 
the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  reckon 
tliirly  dynasties  within  the  space  of  36,525  years ; 


but  most  chronologen  took  apta  I 
lous. 

DYRRACIIIUM,  in  anc?cM 
town  on  the  coast  of  lUyhcam, 
Kpidamnum,  or  Kpidamous,  ch 
Romans  to  Dyrrachium  ;  a  naoe 
peninsula  on  which  it  stood.  It 
built  by  the  Corcyreaiu,  and, 
was  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
its  port  answered  to  that  of  Bnmdai 
passage  between  them  was  very 
peditious.  It  was  also  a  very  ctit 
for  the  people  of  the  Adriatic; 
mission  of  strangers  cootribated 
crease. 

DYS£,  in  the  Saioo  mythoh 
goddesses,  messengers  of  Wodeo,  «t 
it  was  to  convey  the  souli  of  sad 
battle  to  his  abode,  called  Valhalla, 
of  slaughter;  where  they  were  lo  dn 
and  their  other  gods,  cerevbu,  i 
liquor,  in  t)ie  skulls  of  their  enemies 
conveyed  those  who  died  a  natural  d< 
the  goddess  of  hell,  where  they  wi 
with  hunger,  thirst,  and  every  kind 

DYSART,  a  royal  borou^'h  in  a 
same  name,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Forth,  tliree  miles  east  of  Kinghot^ 
north  of  Edinburgh.     Its  charter 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  o 
is  mentioned,  at  that  time,  as  one  rf 
trading  towns  in  Fife.     Before  the  i 
eighteenth  century,  however,  its  tndi 
declined,  and  it  only  began  lo  icvr 
The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  k 
been  built  by  the  Picts.    The  haiti 
and  the  trade  considerahle ;   cnpl 
tliirty-sii  vessels  in  the  cool  and 
So  early  as  1483  salt  was  raannfed 
exported  to  Holland.     The   ship4 
employs  a  considerable  number « 
sart  has  a  weekly   market,  and  C 
June,  Au^ist,  and  November. 

DY'SCKASY,  n.  t.     Aixnpavia. 
mixture   of  elements   in    the  htood 
juice;  a  distemptrature,  when 
quality  abounds  in  the  body. 

In  thii  pilniloos  dytcmg  of  biMd, « 
off  the  piioita,  and  purge  npoa  ind 

ngnmt 

DYS'ENTERY,  n.  s.  Ft.  Jgm 
lu(ritfTipia.  A  looseness,  wheroB 
mors  flow  off  by  stool,  and  aic  ab 
attended  with  blood. 

From  an  unusual  iaamMaBcy  af  <ka 
perpetual  changes  of  the  wind  troat  i 
eeed  epidemical  dyitmttrim.  J 

DrsENTtRY,  DYSEjrrtBia :  froal 
and  tvnpa,  the  bowels.  The  dm.  A 
ease  in  Uie  class  pyrexix,  and 
Cullen's  Nosology.  Itiskoovaby 
rexia ;  tenesmus ;  mucous  tto«U, 
with  hl<x>d,  the  natural  f»c«t  htk 
voided  in  small  hard  scyhalA.  ha 
and  nausea.  It  occurs 
autumn,  and  is  often  oc> 
ture  quickly  sxicceeJin-,- 
the  perspiration  is  sudl 
cause  which   most  usually  giva 
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>nla{ion;  anH  nhpn  it  once  makes  its 
■e.  It  not  unfrcqueiUly  spreads  with 
idity.  A  peculiar  disposition  in  the 
re  seems  often  to  predispose,  or  give 
t  dyientety,  in  which  case  it  prevails 
illy.  The  disease,  however,  is  much 
ralent  in  warm  climates  than  m  cold 
'ben  the  symptoms  produce  great  loss 
k,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  putrid 
and  a  iirtid  involuntary  discharge,  the 
ken  terminates  fatally  in  the  course  of  a 
;  but  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it 
irotrarted  to  a  considerable  length  of 
goes  off  at  last  by  a  gentle  perspiration, 
fe  dbeasc  is  of  long  standing,  and  has 
labitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  easy 
when  it  attacks  a  person  laboring  under 
!ed  stage  of  scuriy,  or  pulmonary  con- 
,  or  whose  constitution  has  been  much 
by  any  other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to  prove 
le  Mt:nici>E. 

PI  A;  from  tut,  bad,  and  w^,  an  eye. 
I  fight,  re<]uinng  certain  light,  particu- 
ee,  or  one  position.  A  genus  nf  disease 
m  locales,  and  order  dysesthesia;  of 
Oncaining  the  five  following  species  : — 
tbrarum,  requiring  objects  to  be  placed 
ig  light.  2.  I),  luminis,  in  which  ob- 
only  discernible  in  a  weak  light.  3. 
mm,  in  which  distant  objects  are  not 
,.  4.  n.  proximoruiu,  in  which  objects 
rare  not  perceivcil.  5.  D.  lateralis,  in 
|ecU  are  not  seen,  unless  placed  in  an 
losition. 

EHSIA,  or  DYsi»r.p»T,  from  ivt,  bad, 
M,  to  concoct.  Indigestion.  Dr.  Culleo 
hts  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses, 
f  adynamite.  It  chiefly  arises  in  persons 
thirty  and  forty  year*  of  age,  wlio  lead 
wy  seileiilary  or  irregular  life. 
•IIONY,  n.  J.  Atiff^Wa.  A  difficulty 
ng,  occasioned  by  an  ill  disposition  of 
«. 

TiCEA,  n.  f.  AfviTKoui.  A  difficulty 
ing;  sUaitness  of  breath. 
'RIA  ;  from  Iv^,  difficult,  and  apev 
>iflicully  and  pain  in  discharging  the 
i  gmus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales, 
tr  cpischesis  of  C'ullcn,  containing  six 
•-l.  I),  ardrns,  a  sense  of  heat,  without 
itM  disorder  of  the  bladder.  2.  D 
H,  from  spasm.  3.  H.  compreisionis, 
litnical  compression  of  the  ntighi>our- 
.  4.  D.  phlogiitica.fmm  violent  inflam- 

5.  D.   calculosa,    from    stone  in   the 

6.  D.  mucosa,  from  an  abundant  sc- 
rmueui. 

FRY,  «.  «.     itvufla.     A  difficulty  in 

rail  ID  a  ii]rs«iilery,  palas  of  ih*  haowr- 
Uounalioitt  of  any  nf  ib«  lover  parU,  dia- 
NMtaiul  piauait,  or  a  bn<  4fmirf,iiiSiaihy  uf 
WW.  Hon,). 

SCUS,  the  water-beetle,  in  toology,  a 

Msects  of  the  order  of  the  colcoptera, 

!■■■  arc   slender   and    selacnous ;   ihc 

I   l>air\',    and    formed    for    swimmuig. 


There  are  I4i  species,  distinguished  by  tlieir 
antennar,  the  color  of  the  elytra,  &c.  The  hrva- 
of  tlie  dytiscus  are  often  met  with  in  water 
They  are  oblong,  and  have  six  scaly  feet.  Ttieir 
body  consists  of  eleven  se^ents.  The  head  is 
large,  with  four  filiform  antennv,  and  a  strong 
pair  of  jaws.  The  last  segments  of  their  body 
nave  rows  of  hairs  on  the  sides ;  and  the  abdo- 
men is  terminated  by  two  spines  cluirged  w.tli 
the  like  hairs,  forming  a  kind  of  plumes.  These 
larvr  are  frequently  of  a  greenish  variegated 
brown :  they  are  lively,  active,  and  extremely 
voracious :  they  devour  and  feed  upon  other 
water  insects,  and  often  tear  and  destroy  each 
other.  The  perfect  insect  is  little  inferior  lo  its 
larvK  in  voraciousness,  but  it  can  only  exercise 
its  cruelty  on  the  young  larw ;  tlie  perfect  lar- 
rm,  like  himself,  being  sheltered  by  tlie  kind  of 
scaly  cuirass  with  which  they  are  armeil.  This 
creature  must  be  touched  cautiously ;  for,  besides 
its  power  of  giving  a  severe  gripe  with  its  jaws, 
it  has  under  the  thorax  a  long  sharp  spine,  which 
it  will  drive  into  the  fingers  \ry  the  cITort  it 
makes  to  move  backwards.  The  ei(gs  nf  the 
d^isci  are  rather  large,  and  are  inclosed  in  n 
kind  of  silky  ^uskish  cod,  of  a  strong  and  thick 
texture,  in  form  round,  and  terminated  by  a  long 
slender  tail,  of  the  same  substance.  These  cous 
are  often  found  in  the  water,  and  from  them  are 
brought  forth  the  eggs  and  larvir  of  the  dytisci. 
The  strength  of  these  cods  serves  the  insect  to 
defend  their  eggs  from  the  voraciousness  of 
several  other  aquatic  insects,  and  even  from  that 
of  their  Sellow  dytisci.  Many  species  of  the 
perfect  insect  are  common  in  stagnated  waters, 
which  llicy  quit  in  the  evening  to  fly  about. 
Thev  swim  with  incredible  agility,  using  their 
hiiKler  legs  as  oars.  The  elytra  of  the  females  are 
in  general  furrowed,  and  those  of  the  males 
plain.  When  they  first  arrive  at  their  perfcii 
state,  their  elytra  are  almost  transpaivnt,  and  in 
many  species  of  a  beautiful  dun  color,  min;;led 
with  shades  of  a  greenish-brown.  The  best 
method  of  catching  them  is  with  a  h.ind-net,  or 
sieve ;  for  they  are  so  nimble,  and  exercise  their 
defensive  weaports  so  often,  and  with  such  pain- 
ful success  to  those  who  endeavour  to  catch 
them,  that  they  are  very  often  obliged  to  let 
them  escape;  IJie  easiest  way  to  kill  tliem,  is  tn 
let  iheiti  fiill  into  lioiliog  hot  water,  which 
instantly  destroys  itiem. 

DVVOl'R,  or  bare-man,  in  Scots  l»w,  a 
person  who,  being  involved  in  debt,  and  unable 
tn  pay,  tn  avoid  imprisonment,  makes  cession  of 
his  effects  in  favor  of  his  creditors;  and  ilmn 
his  devoir  and  duty  to  them,  proclaiming  him- 
self bare-man  and  indigent,  and  becoming  debt- 
bound  to  tbem  of  all  be  has.  The  word  is  used 
in  the  tame  sense  as  Bamkri'pt  :  see  that 
article. 

DZIDZA,  a  town  of  Albania,  filiiated  on  the 
declivity  and  top  of  a  barr«n  mountain.  The 
Albanian  Christians  have  a  monastery  and  seve- 
ral churches  here.  The  arable  huid  in  the  neigli- 
boutliood  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  and  the  •iluu- 
tion  being  warm,  very  fine  wine  is  produre-l, 
but  there  IS  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water.  It  is  eigli- 
t««n  miles  from  Dclvmaki. 
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E,  the  fiftli  Idler  of  llie  llehrew,  I'iKvnician, 
Syriac,  S;imariiati,  Sanscril,  Greek,  Latin,  Ar- 
menian, Coptic,  Georgian,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  language.s,  is  de- 
rived, say  Ainswortli  and  Minsheu,  from  the 
Ilcb.  n,tnmed,  and  the  small  line  fixed  to  the 
fool ;  but  it  st!ems  more  naturally  detluced  from 
ihe  Phrenician  g,  altered  by  the  Greeks  to  E  ?  E 
hns  two  sounds;  long,  as  scene,  and  short,  as 
uifn.  It  is  the  most  frequent  vowel  in  llie 
English  languagt ;  for  it  not  only  is  nsed  like 
the  rest  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  words,  but 
has  the  peculiar  quality  of  lengthening  the  fore- 
going vowel,  as  cilin,  cane;  mUn,  mane;  gftp, 
gape,  he.  Yet  it  sometimes  occurs  final,  where 
yet  the  foregoing  rowel  is  not  lengthened ;  as 
gone,  knowlW-re,  fidite,  give.  Anciently  almost 
every  word  ended  with  e,  as  for  can,  canne;  for 
year,  yeare ;  for  great,  greate ;  for  need,  necde  ; 
for  Hock,  Hocke.  It  is  probable  that  this  e  final 
had  at  first  n  sof\  sound,  like  the  female  e  of  the 
French ;  siiid  thsl  afterwards  it  was  in  poetry 
cither  mute  or  vocal,  as  the  verse  required,  till 
at  last  it  licc.ime  universally  silent.  Ea  has  the 
sound  of  e  long :  tlie  e  is  commonly  lengthened 
rather  by  the  immediate  addition  of  a  than  by 
the  apposition  of  e  to  the  end  of  the  word  ;  as 
mi-'n,  m£an  ;  s£l,  seal ;  m£t,  meat ;  nj!t,  neat. 

EACH,pron.  Goth,  cilih ;  Sax.  aelch;  Dut. 
clch;  Scot,  ilk ;  Gr.  <wa;  from  Heb.  orH.  aish, 
each. — Minsheu.  Either  of  two  ;  every  one  of 
a  number ;  corresponding  with  other. 

Woo  to  you  fariscei  that  Itthen  mynie  and  ruwr 
and  tch  ocrbe  ;  and  Iceucn  doom  and  (he  charit«  of 
God  :  for  il  biboft«  to  do  time  Illinois  and  not  to 
Iccue  Iho.  Wiclif.   Luke  xi. 

Let  0uch  etteem  other  belter  than  Ihmntelve*. 

Phil.  ii.  3. 
Bnt  wcl  I  wotc  he  lied  right  in  dedc  ; 
Of  rarsing  ought  eche  gilty  mm  him  dredo. 
For  cur«e  wol  ile  right  aa  astoiliog  tavclh. 
And  aim  ware  bim  of  a  «ignificavii. 

Chaucer.  Pro/.  Iv  Cant,  TuUt. 
Tia  laid  they  eat  each  other. 

Shakjpeart.  Machtlh. 
Now  I  feel  by  proof, 
TliatfeUnwahip  in  pain  divide!  not  smart. 
Nor  lifhteiu  ought  eiu-A  man's  peculiar  load. 

ilUtim. 
Wuc  Pluto  nid,  the  world  with  men  waa  nored. 
That  auctonr  each  to  other  might  aflbrd.        Dmham. 
tin,  dear  ;  each  minute  doM  new  danger  Lrin?. 

Ihfidm. 
Lovclioit  of  women  I  hcavon  ii  in  thy  loul  ; 
Beauty  anil  virtue  ahine  for  ever  round  ihcc, 
Urighl'ning  eaek  other !     Thou  art  all  divine. 

Affdiiim't  CaJo, 
They  are  in  such  aroall  spheres  as  to  r€-pel  each 
other ;  ibai  is,  they  are  applied  In  each  other  by  such 
very  small  surfaces,  that  the  altractiou  of  the  panicles 
of  each  drop  lo  iu  own  centre  is  greater  than  iu  at- 
traction to  the  surface  of  the  drop  in  iu  vicinity. 

,  Dirwm, 

Whale  er  of  wander  Reynolds  now  may  raiae, 
Rnpharl  stjU  boasts  contemporary  praise  : 
AWA  d«Mling  light  and  gaudies  bloom  subdued. 
*itb  undiminished  awe  his  works  arc  viewed. 

iUuriJan, 
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kl  work*,  particularly  Tor  his  excellent 
la  affain  of  RnjHanil  in  his  own  time, 
1006  to  A.  1).  1 122  ;  in  which  he  has 
any  oriinnal  paptrs,  and  preserved 
lets,  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  This 
icen  highly  commended,  both  by  an- 
lodem  writers,  for  its  authenticity,  as 
ulanty  of  composition  and  purity  of 
indeed  more  free  from  legendary  tales 
l>er  work  of  that  period. 
,  adj.       '}       Sax.  eai^r ;  Fr.  o^re  ; 


r,  adv. 


^  Span.  Qgrio  ;  Ital.  "gro. 
c%s,  n.  t.  }  Lye  says  from  the  Sax. 
limuUie ;  a  word  still  used  (at  Ictst 
in  tulxar  conversation.  Hut  l.at. 
brisk,  from  Or.  atit,  seems  the  more 
trivaiion  of  the  whnlc.  Keen ;  sharp ; 
id  :  hence  keenly  desirous ;  quick  ; 
animated;  impetuous. 
II  to  qaicken  the  tpiriu  u  to  alliy  tbit 
tagtr.  Moaktr. 

bilM  >hr«irdly  -,  It  it  very  rotd. 
lipping  >nd  u  tagtr  air. 

Skaluptan.  Hamlet. 
m  sadden  vigoar  it  doih  jtoiftct 
rd.  like  M^nr  dn>p]iinc<  into  miU, 
•  ud  «lioleMini«  bliMtfl.  id. 

fkv*  liM  word  to*t  rmrly. 
■f  SOttO  ftdvAnta^c  on  Octivina, 
»  tagcrlg ;  hit  •(tlflii>n  frll  to  t|H»il, 
I  by  Anthnny  wure  all  iuclmtcil. 

ShaJuptttrt. 
hn  diiUJie«,  and  diil  angle  for  loo, 
>  Mywm'n  with  hrr  roitraini.  H. 

thriakfth,  but  thr  boae  tcsiuelh,  when- 
IwcomMli  Dore  tagtr. 

JlaeOHt  Saturol  Hiiiory. 
«  of  rain  froi*  M  ragtrly  at  it  (rll,  that  it 
Jeptb   of  winter    bad  of  a  tudden  been 

Ktwltet't  Hutt>rj/  of  the  TurkM. 
Bra  need  neither  clock  nor  bell  to  awaken 

■  doire*  make  ibeoi  mtleat.  Oh  lliat 
il  ■•  macb  aagtmem  seek  Um  tra«  riches, 
Kuake  tts  happy. 

■  Bp.  Hmtt.  OmtemfUnam. 
^tuftr,  and  intent  of  ibougbi, 

^■lu  honourable  danger  tought. 

W  Drydtn'i  OrU. 

w  l«  nad  tha  rcM,  Achates  came. 

U.     X»M. 
Mt  aacn,  when  whittled  from  the  fitt, 

■  Mooped  at  what  her  eye  detigned, 

mt  trngtinoM  the  quarry  ii.iateO.    Itrydam. 
A>*r  with  toch  eaymm$  of  haMe, 
,  Im  looae,  would  lay  all  natare  wa«t», 

14. 
ht  aaaMt'iDFt  an  tcgrr,  na  artitu  call  II, 
» liula  endar*  lb*  hM>ia«r  aa  glaat  itself. 
Letk*. 

Kd  eiMng  bent  of  the  mind  after 
wanly  rcguUie«l.  tt  often  an  hm- 
/J. 
el—Miina  of  ditputanii  yield  nan 
nlk,  llwui  did  the  anundint  braaa 
r  Mo«rta(  imxmi,  (iUwulU't  Krptu. 
jmI  tohM  and  mftr,  wiihout  knoahslp. 

tSfnut. 
U  bow  (a«   »0<l   tagrrlji  Jiil  mm  go, 
p*taaa<i<pd  ibem  llial  wh'iaocrrr  died 
id'niftii  w  a  martyr,  &mlK. 

tftftjf  he  taw,  when  Eun>pc'i  fate 
Im  aM4  vtUiof  acuoin  wui .      S/timeg. 


fTis  Vumtdiati  genlos 
ft  well  (Utpoted  to  misehirf,  were  hi'  peoispl 
And  eofftr  on  it  ^  but  he  mutt  be  apunred. 

Joba  Uvea  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  il  loo. 
With  malual  warmth  and  toftmau  of  love. 

/J. 
Detraction  and  obloquy  are  received  with  as  much 
tagrmem  at  wit  and  humour.  Id.   Fr^halilrr. 

The  things  of  thii  world,  with  whatever  rajmieta 
they  engage  our  pnrtuit,  leave  at  ttill  em|>ly  and  un- 
saii«&od  with  their  fruition.  Regen. 

A  vulgar  man  is  cafrtioui  and  jealout ;  eogrr  and 
impctnoui  about  trifles.  He  suspects  himtelf  to  be 
slighted,  ihinkt  every  thing  that  is  said  meant  at  him  : 
if  the  company  happens  to  laugh,  he  Is  persuadeil 
ihey  laugh  at  him  :  he  grows  angry  and  testy,  lays 
something  very  impcrtiaent,  and  draws  himself  into 
a  tcrapc,  by  showing  what  he  calls  ■  proper  spirit, 
and  atterijng  himiclf.  ChtMlrrfitU. 

Snatch  not  ragrrijf  at  every  advantage  offered  by 
hit  unikilfulnesi  or  inattention ;  but  point  out  to  him 
kindly,  that  by  tach  a  move  he  places  or  leaves  a 
piece  in  lUnger  and  onsuppottsd.  Fnmklm . 

To  all  places  of  general  teson,  where  the  standard 
of  pleaaare  is  erected,  we  ran  with  equal  etujmm, 
ot  appearance  of  tagtmem,  for  very  different  rcasont. 

JahnMfn. 
She  sees  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  rrijper  thaught.  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys  : 
Though  Wi»liiin  bail  them,  heedless  of  ber  call, 
Fliet  to  tave  tome,  and  feels  a  pang  for  all  ; 
Herself  aa  weak  at  her  support  is  ttrong. 
She  feels  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long.  -^     Cawptr. 
At  ni^er  runt  the  market-crowd, 
When,  *  Catch  tlie  thief!*  resounds  aloud  i, 
$to  Maggie  mns,  the  wilcbos  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skrescb  and  hollow. 

Arm.  ' 
Then  CAme  hit  bt  again,  which  to  o'eieome, 
4i  eatftrljf  the  barred-up  bird  wilt  beat 
Hit  bnatt  and  beak  agaiut  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  hit  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  woald  thraogh  his  bosom  cat. 


EA'GLE.  n.  i. 

Ea'cLE-cren,  aJj. 
E*'r.|.E-siCHTr.o, 
Ka'glc-speeu,  n.  i. 

Ea'cLE-5TO.<«C, 

Ea'ci.ct, 

Es'oLL-wisoEn,  alj. 


ITt.aigle  ;  Ital. and 
Lat.  afiu/a;  Con. 
aguia.  Etymologists 
^have  sometimes  trac- 
ed this  name  to  the 
acuteness  of  its  sight ; 
sometimes       to      its 


twin  flying  (aculi>  videndo  aut  volando,  Fesi.) 
and  aj^atn  lo  its  acute  beak  and  claws  (ah  acu- 
mine  roslii  et  unguium.  Id.)  But  Aintworth  says 
mure  probably  from  aijuilus,  dun-colored,  i.  r . 
frt>n>  df lui,  water ;  either  because  of  a  common 
color  or  the  habiti  of  tlits  bird.  A  bird  of  lli« 
falcon  genus.  The  lirst  three  compounds  are 
obvious  in  iheir  meaning.  For  eagle-stone,  see 
yKTiTts,  and  the  extract.  Au  eaglet  is  a  young 
eagle. 

If  you  Mnp  th«  hoIr«  of  ■  bawk'i  ball  it  will  mako 
DO  riii(«  tfu'  a  flat  nuwe  ur  rattle  ;  and  ut  diHh  ih* 
irUtM,  m  tmyUtlmtg,  wtiirli  kaih  a  liitU  alnua  in  vtto 
It.  Bocon. 

Tliii  ItTMoo  of  kia  toot  ilitl  t)i«*  biiiK  rvproaa  in  an 
MnMfin,  wli(*mu  wa*  an  mjiU  wiih  iJir«*  tagltu  ty- 
riiit  *>a  lirr  trv«at,  ftttJ  Um  fuunlt  pcchiog  tA  tmm  cf 
h«r  rjrcf.  Dawku 
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Tke  anike  ench  year  fmh  Urn  remmrt. 

And  eafftfM  ctinnge  their  aged  plume*; 

Tlic  faded  rose  each  spring  receive*. 

A  fresh  red  lineture  oa  her  Icarcs: 

Hat  if  your  beauties  nnco  decay. 

You  never  know  a  tccund  May.  Cortfic. 

At  he  was  quick  and  perspicacious,  so  was  Un  in- 
wanlly  eagU^j/cdt  and  versed  in  the  bunmun  of  his 
■ubjecU.  llMcel. 

Every  one  is  eagle-eyed  to  sec 
Another's  faults  and  his  deformity.     Dry<Un, 
There  is  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame. 

Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbour's  shame  ; 

On  eaglcM*  wings  immortal  scandals  fly  ; 

While  virtuous  actions  arc  but  bom  and  die, 

Harvfjf, 

The  eagleflone  contains,  in  a  cavity  within  it,  a 
•mall  loose  stone,  which  rattles  when  it  is  shaken  ; 
and  every  fossil,  with  a  nucleus  in  it,  has  obtained 
the  name.  The  analogy  between  a  slune,  thus  con- 
taining  another  within  it,  or,  as  the  fanciful  writen 
expires*  it,  pregnant  with  another,  and  a  woman  big 
witii  child,  led  people  to  imagine  that  it  must  have 
great  virtues  and  elTects  in  accelerating  or  ret.irding 
delivery  ;  so  that,  if  tied  to  the  arm  of  a  woman 
with  child,  it  prevent*  abortion  ;  and  if  to  the  leg,  it 
promotes  delivery.  Un  such  idle  and  imaginary  vir- 
tues was  raised  all  the  credit  wliirh  Ibis  famous  f«*^il 
possessed  for  many  ages.  HiU*i  Mabrria  Mediat. 

An*  still  followed  where  Rome'*  eagUi&ew. 

Pop*. 
Abrupt,  with  eaglctperd  *ho  cut  the  sky, 
Instant  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  Id, 

Draw  forth  the  monster*  of  the*  abyss  profound, 
Or  fetch  the'  aerial  eagle  tu  the  ground.  Id. 

Eaglei  are  said  to  bo  extremely  sharp-sighted,  and. 
when  they  take  flight,  spring  iterpendicnlarly  upward, 
with  their  eyes  sleftdily  fixed  upon  the  sun.    Calnet, 

The  moles  and  bats  in  fnll  assembly  find. 
On  special  search,  the  kenn-cyed  mtgle  blind. 
And  did  they  dream,  and  art  thou  wiser  now  ? 
Prove  it — if  better,  I  submit  and  bow.  Cawyer, 

It  has  been  said  (I  believe  by  D'Alcmbert),  that 
the  highest  ofltces  in  church  and  state  resemble  a  py- 
ramid, whose  top  is  accessible  to  only  two  sort*  of 
animals,  eaglt^  and  reptiles.  My  ptuious  were  not 
strong  enough  to  pounce  upon  its  top,  and  t  scorned, 
by  creeping,  to  ascend  it*  summit.  Djt.  Watwm, 

The  F.Ar.LC,  in  antiquity,  was  borne  by  way  of 
ensign  by  several  nations.  The  first  who  seem 
to  have  assumed  the  eai;lc  .ire  ihe  Persians,  ac- 
cord injj  to  Xcnophon.  It  was  afterwards  assumed 
by  the  Romans;  who,  after  a  great  variety  of 
standards,  at  last  lixcd  on  the  eagle,  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  consulate  of  C.  Marius.  Till 
that  time,  they  had  used  indifTerently  wolves, 
leopards,  and  eagles,  according  to  the  humor  of 
the  commander.  The  Homan  eagles  were  not 
minted  on  a  cloth  or  flag ;  but  were  Hgures  in  re- 
lievo, of  silver  or  gold,  boiTie  on  the  lops  of  pikes : 
the  wings  being  displayed,  and  frequently  a  thun- 
derbolt in  their  talons.  Under  the  eagle  on  the 
pike,  were  piled  bucklers,  and  sonictimes  crowns. 
Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  medals.  Conslan- 
tine  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  eagle 
with  two  heads,  to  intimate  that,  though  the  em- 
pire seemed  divided,  it  was  yet  only  one  body, 
riiis  is  proved  by  an  eagle  with  two  heads  noted 
by  Lipsius,  on  the  Antonine  column ;  as  well  as 
by  the  eagle  having  only  one  head  on  the  .seal  of 
the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.      V.  Meuestrier 


maintains  tha'.,  as  the  emperan^ 
there  were  two  on  the  throne  i ' 
struck  their  coins  wilti  the  imp 
with  a  double  traverse,  which  c*ek<l| 
in  one  hand,  they  did  the  « 
but,  instead  of  doubling  it, 
two  heads ;   in  which  they  i 
emperors  of  the  West.    F.  ' 
dines  to  think  the  use  of 
heads    to  be  merely  aibitraiy; 
it  probable,  that  it  was  fifsl  i 
occasion  of  two  emperors  at  l' 
eagle  ou  roed.ils,  ati.'     '     . 
symbol  of  divinity  :.: 
ing  (o  all    other  an;i.|..<i  r^, 
princes  on   whoso    meiiaU    it 
found  are,  the  I'tolemies,  and  I 
Syria.     An  eagle  with  the  ' 
presses  the  apotheosis  of  ao  i 

Eagle,  in  ancient  Irish  coitu^,l| 
money,  current  in  Ireland  in  l^ 
Edward  I.,  about  A.  D.  MTl; 
lionines,  rosades,  and   many  olhtr  ( 
same  period,  from  the  figures  •• 
were  impressed.     The  current  c 
dom  was  then  a  composition  of  t 
in  a  certain  proportion,  but  so 
standard  of  England  that  they  were] 
sically  worth  quite  half  so  much 
imported  out  of  France  and  i 
tries.  When  Edward  was  establi 
he  set  up  mints  in  Ireland  fori 
ney,  and  decried  the  use  of  tbt  i 
other  kinds  of  base  coin:t ;  makiofil 
confiscation  of  effects,  to  import  i 
them. 

Eagle,  in  architecture, is  a  figawi 
anciently  used  as  an  attribute,  ar  i 
Jupiter,  in  the  capital  and  fnexetc 
of  temples  consecrated  to  that  god.  j 

Eagle,  in  astronomy,  a 
northern  hemisphere,  having  its  i 
tiguous  to  Uie  equinoctial. 
-VsTROsoMT.      "There  are  al9 
nominaleil,  among  the   Arab 
i.  e.  eagle,  vii.  1 .  Nasr  sohail,  the  I 
pus;  called  also  sitateh  jemea,tllt  I 
relix,  over  which  it  is  suppoieii  i 
Nasr  allhair.  the  flying  e^le; 
veke,  tlie  testing  eaule. 

EAGi.t,  in  heraldry,  is  acoouMrf  j 
most  noble  bearings  in  armoury; 
be  given  to  none  but  such  as  imitfv^ 
nerosity  and  courage,  or  who  haserf^ 
services  to  their  sovereigns ;  in  i  ' 
may  he  allowed  a  whole  ea(>l4 
sani,  or  only  the  head  orMlM 
proportion  to  their  exploits. 

Eagle,  in  ornithology.    See  FalA 

Eagle,  BLArc,  an  order 
of  knighthood,  itblituled  la 
17U1,  by  the  elector  o( 
nrandenburgh,on  his  being 
crowned  king  of  Prussia. 
The  knights  wear  an  orange 
colored  nband.  to  which  is 
suspended  the  annexed 
croai. 


I^WniTT,  a  Pulisli  nrUr  of  kniglitliood, 
in  I32j  by  Uladiilaus  V.  on  marrying 
Ctsimir  with  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Ij'huiinia.  T)ie  badge  of  this  order, 
llw  knighu,  is  a  K<>ld  cross  of  eight 
namelled  gules,  bordcre<l  ardent,  c-an- 
flrnmc*  of  fire  ;  chuyed  in  the  middle 
eaijle,  bearing  on  his  breast  a  cross 
■le.  environed  with  the  arms  and  tro- 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  ;  and  on  the 
•  is  a  cypher  of  die  king's  name,  with 
>,  Pro  Fide,  Rtot,  Ltct.  Tho  whole 
with  a  small  crown  of  diamonds, 
i*  comtKtsed  of  golden  eagles,  crowned 
On  all  days,  besides  state  days. 
Its  wear  lli«  cross  at  the  extremity  of  a 
i«  riband  scarf-wme.  They  have  it  also 
OQ  the  left  side  of  then  cluaVi  and 


,   Rrn,  a  very  ancient  order  in  Ba- 

which  the  mar- 
soverrigii.  It  is 
loth  for  mi- 
d  civil  persons, 
■erally  conferred 
rs  wh'i  have  oU- 
t  rank  of  lieuic- 
leml.  The  badge 
lal  of  gold,  of  a 
wlar  form,  en»- 
bite,  UfHin  which 
le  diiplaye<l  red. 
rom    scarf-wise, 

to  a  liKKid  ird 
Iband,  edged  wiili 

,  SpBiuD,  signifies  to  eagle  with  two 

ibe  example.     But  it 
lenldic  to  say,  an  eagle 

hearls  displayed.    Ac- 
to  I'onu'y,  the   reason 

•mpemr  of  Oerm-iny 

M^le  with  two  necks, 

on  tlie   union  of  the 
Ma   of  Komania,  now  a 

of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
aa,  which  wef«  an  eagle  displayed  sable, 
the  nme  as  thoae  of  the  empiior,  were 
into  one  body,  leaving  it  two  necks  as  they 

Lk  Ut^XD,  an  island  on  the  South  Paci- 
Mo,  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  visited 
^iti  4'ook  in  \m  tint  voyage,  is  pniicipally 
»^  by  a  monstrous  kind  of  bird,  tlic  iietl 
•f  wliuli  measured  no  less  than  twcniy-six 

«ihuinference  and  two  fort  nglil  inches 
^1.  Intlie  i'hiloso|ihiciilTiuiM:ii lions,  vol. 
fcs*  IS  an  uccuuiit  nf  oni.-  of  thiiic  nests  still 

%ut  tlie  bud  to  which  II  iH'luiitEed  was  not 
lluU  which  our  navigators  saw  was  built 
fc.  mid  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Mu  See  .f.rnt*. 
n  $.  iC^rr,  in  Itunic,  is  the  ocean; 
I'*!  liiiiitic,  is  to  agitate;  lo  mote.  A 
'tlhij^  above  another  tide,  obtervable  in 
'^t  Severn.  liut  Drydrn  liiin<rlf  says  he 
Kd  the  csigre  in  t)>e  Trnit,  and  ihii  term,  we 
', exptcMes,  u  a  provincialism,  in  uiber 
>f  Englandj  the  first  coming  in  o{  llic  liuc. 


DinrmUril  II.ite  or  van()iil«licJ  Txjve, 

lu  more  than  comniun  tran«iMirt  could  not  hide. 

But  liko  nn  rnf/rv  riijcs  iu  triumph  o*crthe  ti«ie. 

iJryttn. 

F.\I,tVf:RM.\N.  n.  ».  Sax.  eiloetiman,  a 
Saxon  magistrate;  an  Aldcbvan,  which  see. 

EALLANGHEIKRIC,  a  small  island  in 
Argyleshire,  situated  at  the  moutli  of  Loch  Hid- 
den, in  the  parish  of  Inverchaolain,  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1685,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  attempted  an 
invasion  of  the  country,  the  unfortunate  Archi- 
bald, carl  of  Apjiyle,  having  collected  an  army  of 
3000  men,  retired  to  this  island,  which  he  forti- 
fied very  strongly,  and  here  deposited  his  sp;irv 
arms  and  ammunition.  Soon  a(\er,  upon  the 
appearance  of  some  ships  of  war,  the  garrison 
surrendered,  and  the  whole  ammunition  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  party,  put  an  end  to 
any  further  hostile  operations  on  the  part  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  who  with  his  party,  found 
means  to  escape,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken, 
tried  for  high  treason,  and  beheaded. 

£AME,n.s.  Sax.  eam  ;  Dut.  com,  uncle: 
a  word  still  used  in  the  wilder  parts  of  SlaiTotd- 
shire. 

Daugbtrr,  mt<  <he.  fijr,  lly  ;  bcholJ  thy  dima 
Fofcsbon  the  Ircuon  of  thy  wretched  niiw .' 

Fah/as, 


EAR,  U.S. 

ElR-BOIICD,  a4(/. 
ElR-IlEaFEJIIIIG, 

Ear-iirvm,  U.S. 

E*»rtitMt»0,  adf. 

Eakucm, 

Ear-mark,*. I.  &■>. a. 
Eab-piercikg,  adj. 
Ear-ring,  n.i. 
Ear-shot, 
Ear-wax, 
Ear-wig, 

£AR-WITKiaS> 

tlie  prominent 
the  handle    or 


Sax.  eare;  Goth. 
eyr  and  muo;  Dan. 
m  or  oorc;  .Swed. 
art ;  Teut.  nAr,  oh- ; 
trt.onUU;  Iial.orec- 
cAio ;  Lat.  aMrii.  Ju- 
nius derives  the  Go- 
tliic  verb  httta-jan,  to 
hear,  from  the  aliove 
(iiiut;)  noun,  and  both 
from  the  Greek  one. 
The  organ  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  soroetiniei 
part  of  that  or^an  only;  also 
prominent    part   of  a  vessel. 


Attention  to  a  suit  or  person ;  the  power 
of  ascertaining  sound*  or  harmony  :  also 
the  spike  of  com,  or  that  part  which  contains 
the  seed.  To  be,  to  iiall,  or  go  together  by  the 
ran,  is  to  quarrel  or  scuffle,  in  which  those  or- 
gan* sometimes  obtain  rough  treatment.  To  set 
by  tlie  ears  is  to  excite  to  strife  or  quarrelling. 
To  be  up  to  the  ears  is  to  be  deeply  immersed. 
Ear-bored  is,  marked  in  the  car ;  sometimn  to 
be  so  marked  was  a  token,  as  among  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  of  servitude.  Eat-deafeiimg  is 
stunning.  To  ear-maik,  lo  mark  (cattle,  gene- 
rally) on  llie  ear.  Ear-shot  is  lite  reach  or 
coinpasa  of  the  ear,  with  rmnl  to  hearing 
tooads:  ear-wig,  a  specie*  of  for&cula,  im- 
agined to  creep  into  the  car.  Ear-witness,  one 
who  has  heard  what  he  allesU.  Earless,  with- 
out ears. 

Aod  iif  bican  to  svyn  to  hem,  for  in  Ihb  ilAy  ihb 
•eriptur*  it  ful&lIiKl  iu  youre  ttru.      Wttiif.   Lmkt  It. 

la  that  lyinv  ilutut  wrutc  bt  cortir«  Id  Uiv  Sabot 
d*!,  viil  btjir  ditriplu  bim^ridca  And  ti^uuMn  U* 
plurkv  '.brerTH  of  rotu,  And  to  rir.         id.    Utttm  %ll. 

Hu  rmt  mtv  npco  unto  ibcir  cry.  Pmlm  tssjv,  15. 

Uu  matkit  Ahal'  bun  flu  «ar  lliini(ih  «|U>  ah  A«t 
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Til*?  Frrr^  sm-ip* 
'Hat  I  i<ippr4i^« 

Hi>  ^liaki^  Ilia  farrM 
And  from  pnt.**  ft-arp^^. 

He  lliuugbL  livm  wt^U  yfictl^ 

Sir    T.  Mfffe. 
Voar  naked  tupQ  labdured  oelc  aAoth^sr  with  ihm^Cfcd 
MifJu,  or  dully  fell  together  by  the  surt  mt  fiily-caflk. 

More* 
Sir  J.  Peimt  ordi^i^i)  tHe  fri«h   to  murk  ;ill  thf'ir 
eykttiki  with  pilrii  or  cnr-markf  on  p»un  tif  Tarffitun;, 

Vor  fcarc  b!flt  wfi  Vikf  a^gnrs  tlioEiUt  bi'  iTjiuLt!il 

All  pPBfrat  wem  miidi;  eotvttnev^fw  cifen  of^arK 
raniriklair  branch  of  n  fromta^yn  indicLmii^at.     Htajk^f^ 

Wirb  fjrtld  and  siU^'c  Uniy  in,cr<"n*t*  bi.4  ityrc, 
liiil  gave  ilia  prticiiiiiB  e-arrfi^^  which  Ihry  worp. 

Ttieir  Wftrtite  foftu  WM  lotu  w«ikpnt»I.  tlie  city 
liiiiiU*n  *lown  »bQTit  tbelr  ©»«,  an4  moat  of  thiMii 
wiiuiidniL  K^wliii^, 

All  tinwarthiR  cpudCfrllcr  \f.  i  wkkcd  cbarmp  in  the 
Ung't  care^  ii  »wurkl  of  terror  IQ  the  bluicc  uf  tyraany. 

Srv/nn.    lf)l(]. 

Ymi  have  hTimril  of  ihc  ncwj  ahraad  ;  I  inc^ati  tlic 
whillpl^rt>d  unLvi;  for  Oipy  »ro  yet  hut  car-AiHiPij  ar- 
gunicnti,  Shidiafpearey 

The  burnt 
And  the  mrtffttfcnin^  voice  of  the  oracle ^ 
Kin  tt»  Jovi'^i  thunder^ 

O,  farewell  I 

Tho  npirit-^itirrlaf  Jrunip  the  flaf-/ucrcii^  fife. 

The  royal  banner;  nnd  all  quality, 

PridOt  pomp,  nnd  cirrmnstanre  uf  jcbrioua  *arl 

What  fiiTO  is  J  a  D»y  e^tnf  Cad  this  be  trui'! 
StJUid  [  condeujQrd  ?  hi.  Much  At 

Ariittippus  wa$  carQeAt  cuitur  it*  Diunyitui  fnr  tomp 
^nnt,  who  would  give  qq  ear  to  hia  unit :  Aristlppum 
fell  ut  Uii  feet,  and  then  DioayaiuB  fruited  it, 

IliEn^i'lf  hL"  oa  an  fntwis)  »i*l  ; 
Tt't  sL-arfe  hi'  oa  hi»  hark  fimld  g«*l, 
.Sii  (tfi  itiid  hi'^h  he  did  (urvct,    Ihtiiftm^f  Ntfmj'hmd. 

l*finp<!a,  ihnl  wUI  but  h^ar,  or  j;;ive  aeeesn 
Ti»  mfh  offii'ioiis  spiei,  can  ui^'cr  be  s:ife  i 
'Fbi'V  (aV'f  m  poisun  with  an  open  ear, 
And»  free  fmm  dtm^tT,  hecomc  bl^ive^  to  fear. 

/ifrt  JofUOH. 

Nor  can  1  hidp  to  pen  *omc  hunj;rie  aceuce 
Fujf  ihicli-tkiu  etiTa^  and  un^i^rLTninj^  eyne. 

BiK  HitiL   Satires. 

O  a^e  well  tlirlvrn  and  v?j'I|  forlLinute^ 
When  ech  man  biiih  a  mii**'  apjirtiprinte  ^ 
And  iiheft  lUe  10  fliorin^  ser^ik-  rf:i-r-/ia{iTi'il  slave, 
Alui^t  pUy  &ulI  &ing  vhun  jinil  wii^it  he  would  have. 

This  ^old  is  now  pn>wrn  lo  i  culf ;  let  no  man  Uuiik 
tha.L  furm  came  forth  (OsUidly  out  of  tlie  nndlk-il  rar* 
ringi ;  ihix  nhape  itaA  inlended  hy  the  IsirHeliles,  and 
prrfi-Tled  by  Aarpn.  ItL  Contt'mj/laUttnM, 

There  are  scime  ve^Arls,  which,  if  ynu  nlUr  tu  lift 
by  the  belly  or  hottinni,  yoti  eanii'K  stir  them  ;  buE  arc 
ioou  removed,  if  jou  (ulte  iheni  hy  ihu  cars. 

He  Eiid  his  lense  eli^>*[r,  imd  in  fewrr  words^  ac- 
coFdin|$  lo  the  style  iiiiil  e»ir  of  those  ilini^P^.  Di^fifuim. 

The  leaver  i.}^  trees  not  nictre, 
Nor  bcordeil  e&ri  in  dehla,  nor^niidi  upon  the  shore^ 

Qume:^,  E^Land  you  am  of  iar/.futi. —  I  have  Siome* 
ibni^  lu  Kay  la  your  wife  in  iirivjite. 

Jii.    S^mndh   Friar m 


B«ti«r, 

than  dmi 

Fouli  j 
away  wit 

A  luei 
uut  Jaghti 

Tlie  a 
some  da 
iherefon 
Ridet  at  I 

Bq  no 

Qur  Mft. 


] 
Or 

Bt!< 

Or 

I  inay 
phrase,  I 
bead  ani 
iurc,  hui 

la  d 

ple^UTQ 

of  That  I 
Eloqn 
nobler  i 
Qjie,  fra 
ihem  by 
If* 
Meg? 
fStt\ 
And' 
Valia 

of  thti  ^ 
make  lil 

She  1 
Eitie  had 

4  lad 

The  1 

Karw 

bj"^,e  ra; 
^n 

Tj   Il4l 

But  <■ 
Vow  thi 
With  ta 
Witli  a 
For  whi 
Thouj^h 

rililWR  I; 
And  lai 

Itiiiis  ti 
On  [he 
^uuli  t] 
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EAR 


|.      Sec   A.vATouY,    Index,    ami    De.if, 
the  jlructure  of  llii«  iin[>ortaiil  organ  is 
rlopcd.     Suetonius  mentions  tlie  beau- 
Augustus's  ear;  »id  Ttlian,  describing 
iQlics  of  Atpasia,  observes  she  bad  short 
'  'artial  also  ranks  large  cars  among  de- 
Ainnng  the  Athenians,  it  was  a  mark 
ilily  to  have  the  cars  bored  or  pcrfotated : 
koog  the  Hebrews  and  itomans  it  was  a 
f  lerviludc.     Several  naturalists  and  phy- 
have  held,  that  cutting  ofT  the  ear  ren- 
is  barren  and  unprolific ;  and  this 
•as  wliat  first  occasioned  legislators 
the  ears  of  thieves,  &c.,  tu  be  cut  off, 
should  produce  their  like. 
in  botany,  is  usually  called  spica.     The 
and  twda  of  wheal,  rye,  barley,  lavender, 
io  can.    Tlie  stem  of  the  car  means 
or  straw  ;  the  knot  of  the  ear,  tlie  lobes  or 

in  the  grams  are  enclosed,  &c. 

in  music.     See   Mi'sic.     In  music  we 

■nivcrsally  to  acknowledt'e  a  kind  of  in- 

UKnse,  distinct  from  the  external  one  of 

k;  which  we  call  a  good  ear.     And  the 

Minctioii  we    should    probably  acknow- 

b  rcgaid  to  our  oiher  senses,  were  our 

t  the  ditfercnces  equally   dear.     Some- 

kc  this  IS  universally  acknowledged  with 

I  Io   a   critical    and    accurate   perception 

Ifment  of  the  objects  uf  sight ;  though, 

kmiliar   metaphor,   these  sensations   are 

•nl   to  a   sense  that  has  no  connexion 

lem,     Tluis   a   greater   capacity  of  per- 

the    beauties  of  painting,  architecture, 

called  a  fine  taste. 

I  !!.<.&  vn.-\  Norm.  Fr.  cart{  Sax. 
"ahlt.,  adj.  f  crian;  Itrit.  acrrn  ;  Germ. 
Ikd,  adj.  I  rrtn  ;  Goth,  nrian  ;  Lai, 
jiao,  H.  (.  J  iiro.  Karth,  Kiys  Mr.  11. 
tfMvcrsions  of  I'urley  ii.  417,  8),  is  that 
■M.Wv^h,  ut  eareili,  i.  c.  plougheth ;  the 
■Mn  of  the  indicative  rriun,  nrare,  to  ere, 
t  plough,  Krd,  I.  e.  cred,  er'd,  tliat  which 
kgtied ;  llie  {last  tense  of  the  tame  verb. 
i  to  plough  ;  to  shoot  into  ears.  Earable 
thginof  our  roudeni  word  Abadle, which 
^■riot;,  a  plowing  of  land. 
^liL-Mrtn;  instruments  used  by  persons 
|y  deaf,  to  strcnglhen  the  sensation  of 
i  Tliey  are  of  various  forms,  and  are  iu- 
1 10  com  pentale  for  the  want  uf  i  he  external 
\  to  augment  its  power  when  the  internal 
I'pcrfurui  their  luiictinns  but  imperfectly. 
■nxiK  of  the  external  ear,  liolli  in  men  and 
1  l<  to  collect,  by  its  funnel  form,  all  tlie 
I  sound  (if  we  may  lie  allowed  the  expres- 
Itnd  conduct  llum  tu  the  internal  organs. 
It  of  the  tense  of  hearing.  All  the  artificial 
bentt,  tlien,  ou);ht  to  ruienilile,  in  form, 
ImisI  oa.  In  ancient  litnes,  liny  wen> made 
trumpet,  ofinodcnlu  size,  and  usually  nro- 
tnth  nandles,  by  which  they  niiKhl  be  lield 
\m  Mr.  They  were  su  fitted  ilmi  the  smaller 
^  entered  the  ear,  and  ihc  wider  wo*  di- 
■o  the  quarter  from  which  tlie  w>uii(l  was 
Hcd.  But  iheae  inxtnuneiils  wete  soon 
MMOaTenient,  both  on  account  of  iheir  site 
pitcccssily  of  continually  hohling  them  in 
\,     Auulliet  objection  was,  that  tliey  dnl 


not  suflicicntly  conceal  the  nefict  iliey  were  de- 
signed Io  remedy,  and  tJierelorc  tliey  were  soon 
thrown  aside.  New  intruments  were  made  with- 
out  these  defects.  One  resembles  a  small  silver 
funnel,  with  a  long  winding  channel  in  its  inte- 
rior, which  terminates  at  the  beginning  of  the  au- 
ditory passage.  On  the  broad,  bent  rim  there  are 
holes,  with  ribbons  passing  through  them,  to  fix 
the  machine  to  the  external  ear.  A  second  form 
consists  of  a  lackere<l  tin  lube,  with  numerous 
windings,  having  the  narrow  end  communicating 
with  the  auditory  passage,  and  the  exterior,  wider 
end  made  fast  to  the  etternal  ear.  In  tlic  same 
way,  two  of  these  instruments  might  be  cmi- 
nected  by  an  elastic  hoop,  and  fitletl,  at  thpsunc 
time,  to  both  ears.  ,  A  third  instrument  consists 
of  a  sort  of  hollow  tin  case,  curving  so  .is  In  til 
the  head,  having  a  broad  aperture  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  surface,  and  terminated  by  two  tubes 
bent  inwards.  This  hoop  is  so  fixed  under  tlie 
hair,  tli.it  Uie  aperture  in  the  middle  is  exactly 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  and  tlie 
lateral  tubes  communicate  with  the  right  and 
left  auditory  passages.  The  great  advantage  nf 
tliis  last  instrument  is,  that  it  receives  directly 
sounds  which  come  from  before. 

K/VRL,  II.  I.        •\     Sax.   eoti,  which   Spcl- 
Eark'hum,  ^mMi     and      others      luivc 

K<tRi.-iiAii'su*i.,  )tliouglit  synonymous  with 
ealderman  ;  but  sec  Turner's  Auulu-Sax.  vol.  ii. 
23J.  Wachter  thinks  earl  a  diminutive  of  nre. 
Sax. ;  Belg.  err ;  Ger.  rr  (ere,  Knglisli)  :  lienci- 
seniorily  and  priority.  A  nobleman  who  tanks 
next  to  a  marquis :  an  earl-marshal  is  a  superiu- 
tendant  of  high  or  military  solemnities. 

An  El  HI.  ranks  between  a  manpiis  and  a  vis- 
count. The- title  is  so  ancient,  that  its  original 
cannot  be  clearly  traced  out.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  tlial  among  the  Saxons  they  were  called 
ealdonnen,  quasi  elder  men,  signifying  tlie  same 
with  senior  or  senator  among  the  Koinans  :  and 
also  schiremen,  because  they  had  each  the  civil 
government  of  a  division  or  shire.  On  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Pane-s  they  change<l  their  names  l<» 
eorles,  which,  according  to  Camden,  si'^mfietl 
the  tame  in  their  language.  In  Latin  tliry  are 
called  comiles  from  iH-in;;  the  king's  oiinpa- 
nions  and  xssociales.  After  Ihe  Norman  con- 
quest they  were  for  some  lime  rallerl  counts, 
from  the  French  ;  but  tliey  did  not  loiii;  lelain 
tluit  name,  though  their  shires  are  iIkiicc  called 
counties,  and  Ihnr  wives  countess.-*,  to  this  day. 
It  is  now  lieromc  a  mere  title:  their  lord.shi|>s 
have  no  official  connexion  with  the  goveriiiiieiit 
of  llic  county  ;  which  is  now  entirely  devolved 
on  tlie  Kherilf,  the  •url''*  ileputy,  or  nce-coincs. 
An  earl  is  created  by  cincture  of  sword,  ni.inlle 
of  stale  put  u|>on  him  by  llui  king  kinuvlf, 
a  cap  uimI  a  co'niiel  put 
U|>oii  his  lie.'iil,  and  a 
charter  in  hit  hand.  An 
earl's  cortmel  i«  cnm- 
poited  of  eight  peaiU 
raised  upon  points,  'VSn?'!* 
wiih  small  leaves  l>e- 
twivn,  iil><i«c  tile  iim, 
as  III  the  itiagntin  an- 
neieil. 

I'Uitl.  Mil.'tllaL.     Sec  Maksoai. 


II 


i.'i 


If 


Hut  I  ftuppn«r, 

Hi'jshoKo  liif  carex 
Anil  froin  jjin^iAfi-nrps, 
*  He  Uiouj^bt  Uym  well  ^flpi!- 

Sir  J*.  l/tfTT, 
Poar  QJiUted  mrn  labourtd  one  another  vitli  tha}EHcri^d 
tli^p  or  dully  fell  together  by  the  evrf  «t  luiy^^u^t. 

Sif  J^  PtTTfVt   ordprcLJ  ihe  Iruh   Lci  mark  all  thm 
K^ltlt!  tvitlt  pitrl)  ur  jpci''-Nia>r'J&f  Ou  ],}niti  uf  E'Drfeitiln.^ 
CVrj-.   //m(.  Ireland, 

¥iM  fpiirr  L"(t  w^;  like  pi^iiri  ^tiucild  tip  iv^uUrd 
Aukl  lut  (Mi'c-fHjj/j^/  bcutA  abroad  be  bruiicd. 

Sftauer. 

All  pm^at  w^re  rnulc  flaranteemftft  rtri^n  uf  each 
rnnkiiliir  hroncb  of  n  comrtitta  iiidictmvQt.     Hmkcr^ 

WiLh  ^old  and  silv«<rtbi-y  iticrmi^  bu  ttorp, 
iud  gavi.1  ttic  (irccimiLB  ritriiii^j  wbich  llicy  won*. 

Their  warlike  force  wia  loro  wpakcnod,  the  city 
bcatPD  down  aboul  theji  eorTt  imt]  moat  of  ihiMn 
woundni.  fwiW. 

^Iii  uQvronhic  connccU<?r  i*  »  wirked  cb  antic  la  the 
UngV  eate,  &  swurd  of  terror  in  ibc  luluicp  of  tyrACifiy. 

Br^toK.   1(^16. 

Y).^u  bnvc  brArd  of  ihe  Qfrwi  abroatl  :  [  mcaa  tbc 
wbiipcrrd  ujii.'!!  ^  (tir  thi^y  un>  j^et  bat  fidf-Awtiti^   ar- 

The  bunt 
And  tilt  rarf/ni/rnini}  votca  c»f  th«  Oracrle^ 
Kin  to  Joye'e  thuiiiid4?Tt  id* 

O,  fftjcwell  I 

Ttic  i^irit-iiLirTm^  dram^  the  Air^Mrrcm^  fife, 

The  rovnl  bannrrr;  and  all  quility,  *| 

PrJdo,  |h3mp.  and  dFrumilAoc^e  of  ^lorioul  ««r!    ^    , 

^VliaL  Ere  i«  in  my  ^a?  Cnii  tbU  bo  trtii?T  • 

Stand  f  condemned  ?  //i.   .l/Hoh 

jtrUtipput  wu  cflrnc^t  luitc>r  Ln  DionymiiiA  ffi^'j 
gruDl,  who  woulil  ^vc  no  ror  to  bis  Ruit :    At?'* 
ieW  St  liu  fctft^uid  then  Dionysio^  griatedi  iL 

Himit>lf  hr  on  an  eartrifjf  set  ; 
Yri  M'arcT!  hr  ou  lus  biirk  Could  gpt,  i        ■       . 

J*«j  ijfi  aud  hi|;b  he  did  rurtfpt.    hrraflim't  B      ^  W 


BfttM  pa** 
thnndraw  t]i«  4 

Fowl*  ^  tCkg!C 

Awmy  wiQi  like  i 
A  mean  rmwc 

out  Aglitin^  liio 
Tho  mr  brii 
somit  danger  J 
therefore  liaAbi 
gidi.'a  of  Uio  ha 

He  not  alasa 

It  ii  lisniil  J 

Alt  A 
And  e^    , 
A  r^.'i 

^^ 


Princiis,  tlmt  ml!  but  bcaT,  or  give  iiccr 
To  ^iirh  ofTu^iuoft  sptCB,  can  acVr  be  suit : 
Thpy  inkf*  til  poljion  with  an  0[ion  rar. 
And,  frcti  frtHU  duni^fr^  become  tUvti  v 


KoT  can  I  bide  to  pf'n  Mmo  hun^e 
Fi^r  tbick-Akin  eafci,  aad  ULudi<iri:miag    i 

O  age  well  thriven  and  well  fortn^     k 
When  f^cb  man  balb  a  muan  appro),  \ 
Atid  shee  like  to  Hum-  ftcrvita  farr     I 
Must  jiby  and  &itig  wbuo  nod  vh*  ) 

Ibis  |;oM  l»  nowr  ^rown  fo  «  r  ^ 
thaL  form  Came  forth  {^usually 
riiujf :   ibi»  sliapo  wiu  itii^ndet* 
perfected  by  Aaron* 

There  are  *omc  vei4rl««  v 
by  tbt  belly  or  bottom,  you  ■ 
■oon  rt^muvcU,  if  yoo  take  i' 
Tax 

Hi'  laid  hit  teiiM  cIohi 
corUJQjt  Ut  [ht3  stylo  aaJ  ' 

The  leaven  on 
Nor  bcaidtfd  eart  in  Sel 


Gumoz,  stand  y&a 
iikvng  10  Kay  lo  youf  v 


\^ 


s: 


IS  her 

•tf^in  aci 

n    divert] f 

prospect  of  v 

islands  are  s< 
»liat  ihey  are 
say  there  are 
year.  They 
aspiring  wo< 
evince  the  f 
recesses  of  ih 
*t»X  and  ih, 
°'Pray  and  tl 
places  slope 
others  rise  ii 
lake  ascend    , 

of  (lie  scene  | 
.U,pur-    lo  pursue  (s« 


eu  is 


real 


Ity 
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low,  abject;  ami  tliis  Icrin,  in  composilion, 
frpqiienllycxprt'SsesllieiJeaof  low,  or  grovelling: 
cunli-Hjx  19  a  fibrous,  fla»y-lookinR  fossil :  canli- 
liiii{  an  itihabilant  of  earth;  a  mortal :  earthnut, 
a  pignut,  or  root  of  llie  appearance  of  a  nut. 
The  oilier  coinpoundt  s«em  to  require  no  expla- 
nation. 

Nile  yo  dcmc  that  I  rune  to  tcnde  ftet  into  erihe: 
I  cim  not  10  icndc  pcu,  but  twrrd. 

Wklif.    Stalthew  10. 

I  Mi|[h  whuine  ha  i»dd«  ap^ne<t  tlt«  lUte  nel, 
■nil  lo  a  gicec  erlhemoi^/Hg  «u  n»sd. 

Id,  Apoealipt  6. 
The  whole  tarlh  wu  of  one  language.  Om.  li.  1. 

^Vllercby  hr  [Virgil]  woul<l  iniinuale  that  (here  ii 
an  tgncoui,  luminous^  or  astbcreal  vehicle  alwaie^  in- 
titnati-ly  adhering  to  the  soul,  though  it  be  much 
•laked  or  damped  with  the  gross  and  crude  moisture 
of  the  body  during  this  earlhly  peregrination. 

More.  Ajf.  to  Def.  of  Phil.  Cah.  fol.  134. 

Our  common  nercfuiities,  and  Oic  lack  which  wo  all 
have  as  well  of  (;lin<tly  as  of  earlhlg  (avoun,  U  Ui 
carh  kind  easily  known.  NooMer, 

(ireat  grace  that  old  man  to  him  giren  had, 
For  God  ho  often  saw,  from  heaven  bight. 
All  were  his  earthly  eyen  botli  blunt  and  bad. 

Sf/enter, 

.411  the  world  by  thee  at  first  was  made. 
And  daily  yet  thiu  dost  the  same  repair  : 
N'c  ought  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad, 
Nc  ought  on  earth  that  lovely  is  and  fair. 
Hut  thou  the  same  fur  pleasure  didst  prepare.       id, 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 

ShaArfVare. 
About  his  shelves 
nrecn  rartAns  pou,  bladdcre,  and  musty  seeds 
Were  thinly  scattered.  Id, 

Ixtng  mayesl  thou  live  in  Richard's  scat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Kichard  in  an  earthy  pit.  Id, 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak  ; 
lijiy  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smothered  in  errors.  Id. 

They  ran  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 

As  1  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 

Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Id.  Cariolamu, 

But  f  remember  now 
I'm  lo  this  tMrthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable  \  to  do  good,  sometime 
Armuntcd  dangerous  folly.  id,  Uacheth, 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree, 
t'nfix  his  eartUxitmd  root  •  Id, 

You  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  fnim  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audiL  Id,  Hern]/  VIII. 

If  you  be  bom  so  near  the  dull-making  cataract  of 
Nilus,  that  you  cannot  bear  tlie  planet.like  music  of 
poi;>ry ,  if  you  have  so  earth^eretfjnij  a  mind  that  it 
caouut  lift  itself  up  to  limk  to  the  sky  of  poetry  ; 
*****  Thus  much  curse  I  roust  lend  you 
in  the  behalf  of  all  poets,  that  while  you  live,  you 
live  in  love,  and  never  gel  favour  for  lacking  skill  of 
a  sonnet.  Sir  P.  Sidmey. 

Hut  from  this  rartA,  this  grave,  this  dost, 
.My  tjud  shall  raise  me  up  I  trust.  Raleigh. 

The  great  winding-shrets  that  bury  all  things  in 
oblivion  are  two,  deluges  and  «ir(Afiia*«t.         Aaron. 

Worms  are  found  in  snow  commonly,  like  e«r(*- 
lii>i>iM,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unlike  that  it  may  likc- 
w  ise  put   forth  plants.  Id.   Kat.  Hiit. 

It  ia  heaven  upnn  earth  to  have  u  iiian'«  mind  iiiuvq 
in  chanty,  rest  in  ptuvidcncc,  and  turn  u|i<in  the 
yolcs  ul  uulh.  l„,J  Uuium. 


Bach  toTth-fed  mind* 
That  never  tasted  the  trae  he« 


■  s(W. 


These  tumults  were  like  an 
very  foundations   of  oil.  than  wkicA 
world  hath  more  of  horTour.  J^ 

Peasants  ; — earth-hred  wnnns' 

Barlhlf  greatness  is  a  nice  thl^  all 
much  chariness  in  the  maxiagiag,  ■  chs 
3f  it  cannot  requite. 

There  u  many  a  rich  stone  laid  sf  •  dl 

the  earth,  many  a  fair  pearl  laid  apnd 

the  sea,  that  never  was  seen,  nor  insii  i^ 

Bp.  lUL  Cm 

Earth  up  with  fresH  mould  the  lookst 

culaa  which  the  frost  way  have  tmssswt, 

&<^'s 

We  should  affirm,  that  all  things  nts  « 

that  heaven  were  bat  earih  ccleiulied, 

heaven  terrestrified  ;  or  that  each  |«il  tkm 

cncc  upon  its  affinity  below. 

Bramu't  fi 
Nor  is  my  flame 
So  tarthy,  as  to  need  the  dull  maierial 
Of  eyes,  or  lips,  or  cheeks. 

Wherefore  did  Nature  poar  hsi 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdr«wiag 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  ffutts. 
Thronging  the  seas  with  «pawn  icnai 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  runoai 
Wlien    faith   and    love,    which  paitid 
never. 

Had  ripened  thy  Just  soul  to  dwelt  whkQ 
Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  sarrJUf  Iai4 
Ofdeath,  called  life 

By  the  tarlkikakmy  Ncptmne's  ■•», 
And  Tatby'a  grave  majealie  ptce. 
Him  lord  pronounced,  ba,  O  ii 
Subjected  lo  his  service  angel-wnp. 
And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  aa 
Their  «artAy  charge,  ti, 

The  ma.ster  saw  the  niaiUiiws  ri* 
Bis  glowing  cheeks,  asd  ardeBl  tyi 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  nsrlk 
Changed  his  hand  and  checked  Us  fA 

In  ten  set  tutttles  we  have  drivem 

Thaae  heathen  Saaons,  and  rs^as^rf  i 

As  earth  recovers  from  th«  ehfaiaf  call 

'    The  woonds  I  make  but  •O' 

Whkh,  from  that  blood,  like 


Was  it  bis  youth,  his  valoor,  or 
These  might  perhaps  he  £oudi1  In 
"Twas  that  respect,  that  avfol 
That  fearful  love  which  xttoMkmt  ia  lik 
And  wiih  a  silent  cnrtAfnaA*  aboak  1 

Tliose  earthy  spirits  black  wad  *ai 
III  call  up  other  gnds  of  form  mnn  6J 

The  fox  is  «ar«JM;    b«t   I  aiuU  w 
rieis  In  after  him.  |4, 

This  solid  globe  wc  lin  npem  ia  < 
which  word,  taken  in  a  moro  lisnilasl 
such  parts  of  this  globe  ma  arc  ci 
(o  the  air,  to  give  rooting  and  ■ 
so  that  they  may  steltd  usd  gro*  ia  |i 

Where    there    an    aartiLmsa    ka 
though   the  roots  lie  4awp  in  Um 
sulks  be  dead,  iha  awis«  «tU  by  lA^^ 
whsre  they  grow, 

1^(100  a  shower,  aftcv  a 
laoil  suaiU  idnuuicrabic  m 
places. 


uaa  of  iu  <nui  caverns  aod  *»h- 
as  been  mtjwrablj  torn  hy  earik- 
wUoia  faca  of  il  i»  qtiiie  changed. 
AidtMH  a»  lutlg. 
r  ircat,  ftir  ever  kin^, 
Hant  rtcr  aod  mcasaret  rinht 
haliitanu !  i'rior. 

c  Ibotatool  of  God,  that  ttage  wbkil 
ill  lime,  MKiuetli  magDificcoL. 
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brvak  up  for  barley  to  cow, 
Iraat.  rrc  ye  »uw  i(  ItcMow,    7«<k*r. 

ottartlu  are.   I.  Ilotn.     2.  Clayt. 
ma.    S.  Tripela*. 

HM't  Mai.  .VfffM. 

|]la  ctiarwtr  Mirt  t«  called  plaistcr  or 
mrtlyUut  or  lalamander'ft  hair. 

I  dig][iu{  iha  ground  by  Padua,  he 
earOytm  pot,    iu   which  llioro   was 
Q  lliii  Iciscr  tt  lamp  dearly  buroiog. 
WiUm.. 

smed  by  th**  admission  of  new  air, 
ret  are  opt^ocd,  as  we  see  in  fat 
li»ers  sorts.  /rf.    SI'llh.  3laf.   ' 

lolemn  business  and  rod^-avour,  at 
n  the  siriNUn  of  o«r  tbouxhts  from 
riae  objects,  A  tferbmy. 

tei  the  moat  proper  for  stiff  black 

is  long,  large,  and   broad,  with  a 

fuarf  MrtUnsrrf,  to  a*  to  turn  up  a 

Aforfimer, 

'<4kei,  and  srolvea  abhorred  the  day, 

I  tnsnarcd  the  uightly  prry. 

ricM. 
Iwrd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
liirkiiii!  at  ber  heart.  Papt, 

ln«  u  ilie  fierce  earlluhaiimg  power, 
Has  wsicbed  the  fav'ring  hour  j 
■he  bade  the  winds  to  fly, 
feMerinic  brrtbrrn  of  the  sky,      id, 
1k-<r/nteJ  man !  YtMng, 

4iirif«  more  di<l  shske 
•Ad  kept  earth-tocmy  man  awake, 
Arwutnmg, 
iking  ftw  the  hoaour  of  an 
imwded  through  the  sides  of 
JfosM. 
thine  flower  on  sorM 
ly  lasting  treaautr,  truth. 

Cutrpir, 
well  he  plays  his  pait, 
iuAdel  in  heart  ; 
in  bis  plan, 

a  lady's  man.  /<f. 

Urls  cameli  rush, 
nations  natiooa  crash,-* 
iaisnds  fall, 

euven  all '.  Dmi  mi'a. 

t  raised  to  hnavcu  the  bamble  vale, 
tain's  miglfty  mass  rhttmibvd  ; 
ralla  wide  comtinenls  have 
0M«ir. 
bread,   the    garden's    hoawliew 

Bluer  lasury  of  fruits, 
htimbleness  supply 
board  would  scarce  deny.  Hfratt. 
Impart 
Iksrea  to  ntrtlUf  joys. 
\  mnA  out  blunt  the  dart — 
Wlilcb  all  daslmrs — 

1   the  deadly  weed  wliirh 
id. 


How  loo  lit  lake  shisei,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  tbo  bit;  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  tartkf 
And  now  a^aiii  'lis  black.-  and  nnw,  tlie  glee 
Of  llic  loud  bills  sliakes  willi  its  mauuLsin'Oimb, 
As  if   they  did  rejoice  o'er  the  yuuu^  t-artfvptuk^'s 
birth.  fd. 

Eabth,  in  ancient  philosophy.  See  Ciirwi»- 
TRr  itnil  Elcmcnt. 

The  EaRTit,  in  lutronomy,  isoneof  tlii*  pritnary 
planets.  See  Asthonumy.  '  Although  llie  rela- 
tive densities  of  llie  earth  and  most  of  the  other 
pUnets  have  been  known  a  considerable  time,  it 
IS  but  rery  lately  that  we  h-tve  cotne  to  the 
knowled;;e  of  the  absolute  f^avity  or  density  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.  'ITiis,  says  Dr. 
Hutton,  I  have  calculated  and  detlucetl  from  the 
olnervatiotis  of  Dr.  Muskelyne,  aslroiiomer  royal, 
at  the  mountain  Scliehiillien  in  tlie  years  1774,  S, 
and  0.  The  attraction  of  that  mountain  on  a 
plummet,  being  observed  on  both  sides  of  it,  and 
Its  mass  bein;;  computed  from  a  number  of  sec- 
tions in  all  d  ircctions,  and  consisting  of  stone ;  these 
data  being;  then  compared  with  the  known  attiac- 
ttoo  and  magnitude  nf  the  earth,  i.'sve  by  propor- 
tion Its  mean  density  ;  which  is  to  that  of  water 
as  nine  to  two,  and  to  common  stone  as  nine  to 
five ;  from  which  very  considerable  mean  density, 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  intem.il  parts  con- 
tain gnai  quantities  of  roeUls.  From  the  den- 
sity now  found,'  adds  Ihis  writer,  '  its  quantity  of 
matter  becomes  known,  being  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  its  density  by  iu  loagnitudc.' 

Mr.  Uoyle  susjicctpd  that  there  are  great, 
though  slow,  internal  changes,  in  tlic  mass  of  the 
earth.  He  argues  from  the  varieties  observed  io 
the  change  of  tlie  maenclic  needle,  and  from  tlic 
observed  changes  in  llie  temperature  of  climaiet. 
Uut  as  to  the  Utter,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  could  not  have  diancs  of  tlie  weather  sufficient 
to  direct  his  judgment.  Boyle'i  Works,  Ah-. 
Vol.  I.  p.  292,  &c. 

Uespecling  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  ancients 
had  ranous  opinions:  some,  as  Anaxiinandcr 
and  J>rucliipus,  lieid  it  cylindrical,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  drum :  but  the  most  gcneiai  opinion 
was,  that  it  was  flat ;  that  the  visible  horizon  was 
the  boundary  of  the  eartli,  and  the  ocean  the 
boundary  of  the  horixon  :  tlut  the  heavens  and 
earth  above  iliis  ocean  were  the  whole  visible 
universe:  and  that  all  beneatli  the  oceiin  was 
Hades,  ur  this  opinion  were  some  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian fathers,  as  Laclantius,  St,  AuEustiiie,  Itc. 
Such  of  the  ancients,  how.  vrr  a«  nnderstooil  any 
thing  of  astronomy,  :in.  the  dixrtrine  of 

eclipses,  must  have  bci'  .  ,  i.  d  with  thecir- 
cular  figure  of  the  cirth  ;  as  the  ancient  lUbylo- 
niBii  atlroiiomers,  who  had  calculated  eriipies 
long  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  Tlialvs 
the  ( Jrecmn,  who  predicted  an  ei'lipsc  of  llu'  sun. 
It  is  now  indeed  agretfd  On  all  hands,  that  ihr  fiimi 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  isjrIobuUr  or  very  ne^itly 
so.  .S««  A-iTttosioMr.  Itiis  is  e<|uully  evidiiil 
from  tlie  eclipMs  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon , 
in  all  of  which  the  cartli's  sliadow  iip|>ears  circu- 
Ur  U|ivn  the  face  of  thosu  bixlics,  what  way 
soever  it  be  (irojeited,  whether  east,  west,  north, 
ur  south;  and  howsuever  itj  iliameter  vary, 
Sd-urdtng  to  the  girater  or  to*  distance  fmin  ilx 
canlu    "rbc  iplictical  ttgun  of  the  earth  ts  also 
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evinced  rrom  tho  mint;  and  seUin<;  of  tbe  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  all  wliirli  liapjien  aooner  to 
those  who  lire  tu  ihc  east  and  later  to  those  liv- 
ing to  the  west,  and  tliat  more  or  less  so,  according 
to  the  distance.  So  also,  golna  or  sailinj;  to  thu 
north,  the  north-pole  and  northern  stare  bceome 
more  elevated,  and  the  south-pole  and  southern 
itars  more  depressed ;  the  elevation  northerly 
increasing  equally  with  the  depression  southerly ; 
and  either  of  them  proportionably  to  the  distance 
gone.  The  same  thing  happens  in  eoing  to  the 
south.  Besides,  the  oblique  ascensions,  descen- 
siuns,  emersions,  and  amplitudes  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  and  stars,  in  ever^'  latitude, 
are  agreeable  to  the  earth's  spherical  form:  all 
which  could  not  happen  if  it  were  of  any  other 
figure.  The  globular  form  of  the  earth  is  farther 
confirmed  by  its  having  been  often  sailed  round  : 
the  first  of  these  important  voyages  was  made  in 
1519,  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  accomplished 
it  in  U24  days.  In  1557  Sir  Francis  Drake 
performed  the  same  voyage  in  105(5  days:  in 
1586  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  performed  it  in  777 
days;  Simon  Cordes,  of  Rotterdam,  in  1590,  in 
1575  days:  in  1598  Oliver  Nuort,  a  Hollander, 
in  1077  days;  Van  Schouten,  in  1615,  in  749 
days;  Jacob  Heremites  and  John  Huygens,  in 
1623,  in  802  days.  Many  others  have  since  per- 
formed it,  particularly  Anson,  Bougainville,  and 
Cook;  sometimes  sailing  roand  by  the  east  some- 
times by  the  west,  till  at  length  tliey  arrived  aj'ain 
in  Kurope,  whence  they  set  out;  and,  in  the 
course  of  their  voyage,  observed  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena, both  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  cor- 
respond to,  and  prove  this  spherical  figure. 

The  natural  cause  of  this  form  of  the  globe  is, 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  princi- 
ple of  attraction,  with  which  tlie  Creator  has 
endued  all  the  matter  in  the  universe;  and  by 
which  all  bodies,  and  all  the  parts  of  bodies, 
mutually  attract  one  another.  This  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  sphericity  of  the  drops  of  rain, 
quicksilver,  &c.  The  inequality  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  by  mountains  and  valleys,  is  nothing 
considerable;  the  highest  eminence  being  scarcely 
equivalent  in  its  proportion  to  tlie  bulk  of 
the  earth  to  the  minutest  protuberance  on  the 
surface  of  an  orange.  Its  difference  from  a 
perfect  sphere,  however,  is  more  considerable 
in  another  respect,  by  which  it  approaches 
nearly  to  the  shape  of  an  oblate  spheroid; 
being  a  little  flatted  at  the  poles,  and  raised 
about  the  equatorial  parts,  so  that  the  axis  from 
pole  to  po'c  is  less  than  the  equatorial  diameter. 
What  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  discovery  of 
this  important  circumstance  wa'i,  the  observa- 
tions of^some  French  imd  English  philosophers 
in  the  F.ast  Indies,  and  oilier  parts,  who  found 
that  pendulums,  the  nearer  tliey  came  to  the 
equator,  performed  llieir  vibrations  slower: 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of  the  descent 
of  bodies,  by  gravity,  is  less  in  countries  nearer 
to  the  equator  ;  and  consequently  that  those  parts 
are  Girther  removed  from  itic  centre  of  die  earth, 
or  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity.  See  the 
History  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  by 
I)u  Uamel,  p.  110, 156,  206;  and  L'Uisluire  de 
I'Academie  Roy.  1700  and  1701.  These  obser- 
vations having  establutlicd  the  fact  also  stiini.- 
Uied  M.  Iluygens  and  Sir  Isaac  Kcwtoa  to  in- 


vestigate the  catisc  of  this  pUaiotM«;^l 
they  attributed  to  the  Tcvolutmi  W  t»  «|| 
about  Its  axis.  If  the  eardt  irtrt  » t^' 
slate,  its  rotation  round  its  atit  i 
mnke  It  put  on  such  a  fiKurcl 
fugal  force  being  greatest  lomrh  I 
the  fluid  would  there  rtse  and  smO  I 
that  Its  figure  really  should  lie  w  i 
cessary,  to  keep  the  sea  inlberquu 
from  overflowing  the  earth  aboal 
See  this  cunous  subject  well  treal«d  fif  | 
in  his  discourse  De  Cau!>&  (inti 
where  he  state§  the  ratio  of  the  pdiw  i 
that  of  the  equator,  as  577  to  378. 
ton,  in  his  Principia,  first  pnbltiM  I 
demonstrates  from  the  theory  of  gnn  ' 
figure  of  the  earth  must  be  thai  «f  I 
spheroid,  gener.ited  by  the  rotation  rf  I 
about  its  shortest  diameter,  provided  i" 
of  the  earth  were  of  a  uniform 
out;  and  that  the  proportion  of  ite  { 
equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth, 
of  689  to  692,  or  nearly  tliat  of  fS3,i 
as  -9956522  to  1.  This  ptoporboo  <f| 
diameters  was  calculated  by  Nevtosi 
lowing  manner:  having  found  6at(lM(j 
gal  force  at  the  equator  is  ^Ji  of  gn*4' 
sumes,  as  an  hypothesis,  that  the  ciitk| 
diameter  of  the  equator  as  100  lo  f 
thence  determines  what  must  be  tbtl 
force  at  the  equator  to  give  the  i 
form,  and  finds  it  to  be  ;(•  of  | 
by  proportion,  if  a.  centrifugal  force  i 
of  gravity  would  make  the  earth  k* 
equator  ttrjn  at  the  poles  by  Ji  of ' 
height  at  the  poles,  a  ccntrifiigalntt  I 
of  gravity  will  make  it  higher  by  s  I ' 
excess,  which  by  cnlculatioo  is  ji  w 
at  the  poles ;  and  thus  he  discotM^I 
diameter  at  the  equator  is  to  tbe  (' 
poles,  or  the  axis,  as  230  to  229.  Bolt 
putation  supposes  the  earth  to  bt  i 
of  a  uniform  density  ;  wheivai  tf  i 
more  dense  near  the  centre,  ihn  t 
poles  will  be  more  attracted  by  tlus  i 
matter  being  nearer;  and  tlierefottlkll 
the  serai-diameter  of  the  eqeiw^ ' 
serai-axis,  will  be  different  \(i 
proportion  between  tliii  fvo  ■!■,  iade«v| 
farther  computes,  fr<-  ^l ' 

a  degree,  that  the  eq"  ■  <«• 

the  polar  by  thirty-four  miies  aail  t 
less,  Messrs.  Cassini,  both  tuhit  ••^ 
one  in  1701,  and  the  other  in  I71J,*' 
prove,  in  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Uol>'  J 
Sciences,  that  the  earth  wi.> 
and  in  1718,  M.  Cassini   .< 
observations,  to  show  that, 
longest  diameter  passes  tin 
gave  occasion   for   Mr.  Jul.. 
Essai  d'une  Nouvetle  Physique  W^l 
at  Paris  in  1735.  to  eriiinT..li  .ntrlkfr"^ 
losopher,   apprehen.!  ' 

would  invalidate  wIki:  -H 

And  in   1720  M.   De   .\la1r4a  li^ 
mcnts,  sup 
rical  demonstratii 

scrtioiis  of  Coss^m.     But  in  1735 1*** 
of  matliematiciaiis  were   einptoj<A  H,^  ' 
northern,  and  auotiier  for  a  100110*  "^^ 


apposed  to  be  strengtbcai'  4 1 
nonstrations,  farther  t»««'*l 
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ktt  of  whoM  oliservation?  nnd  meosute- 
Itinly  proreil  llut  ilic  earth  was  flnlteH  al 
It*.  The  proportion  of  tlie  i>nimtorial 
»  to  th«  |iobr,  :>»  sLiled  l>y  the  (.•Piillcineo 
1^  on  the  northcm  eipHition  for  mca- 
|«lepT*cof  the  mpridian,  is  as  1  toO-OBOl  ; 
B|nnish  mathematiciain  its  266  to  5ti.i.or 
JD-90<>24  :  hy  M-  Boui^iier  xi  179  to  171), 
Mo  0-f»9441.  As  to  all  coni-lusiont,  how- 
tduced  from  the  leni:tii  of  pendulums  In 
pUc«s,  it  ii  to  be  ol>»erved.  that  tlify 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  uniform 
'af  the  earth,  which  is  a  very  improhahle 
nee  ;  as  justly  observed  hy  Dr.  llorslcy 
er  to  captain  Phipps :  '  you  finish  your 
ic  concludes,  lelatinj;  to'  the  pendulum 
^n-;.  '  that  these  observations  give  a  figure 
t*rth  nearer  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  coni- 
il,  than  any  others  that  have  hitherto  been 
r«nd  then  you  state  the  several  fiffurcs 
iii  you  imagine,  by  former  observations, 
>ur  own.  Now  it  is  very  true,  that,  if 
iian*  be  ellipses,  or  if  the  fii;ure  of  the 
that  of  a  spheroid  generated  by  tlie 
of  an  ellipsis,  turning  on  its  sliorter 
(■articular  figure,  or  Uie  cllipliciiy  of 
iting  ellipsis,  which  your  observations 
nearer  to  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sailh  it 
,  if  the  globe  were  homogeneous,  than 
can  be  derived  from  former  observations. 
it  is  not  what  you  imagine.  Taking  the 
the  pendulum  in  latitude  79°  50*  exactly 
le  It,  t)ie  difference  between  the  equa- 
the  polar  diameter  is  about  as  much 
the  Newtonian  computation  makes  it, 
hypothesis  of  homogeneity  would  re- 
li  yon  Rtkon  it,  to  Ih.-  greater.  The  pro- 
[of  212  to  211  should  indeed,  according 
r  obMnrations,  be  the  proportion  of  the 
in  acts  U|>oo  the  pendulum  at  the  poles  to 
^acting  upon  it  at  the  equator.  Dut  this  is 
Kteans  the  same  with  the  proportion  of  the 
lial  duimeter  to  the  (Kilar.  If  the  globe  were 
teeotis  tlie  equatorial  diameter  would  ex- 
p  polar  hy  ,J,  of  the  length  of  the  latter : 
I  polar  force  would  also  exceed  the  equa- 
hf  the  like  part.  Uut,  if  the  differeticc  be- 
lle polar  and  equatorial  force  be  greater  than 
ich  niay  be  the  case  in  an  heterogeneous 
knd  icems  to  be  the  case  in  ours),  then 
kcoce  of  the  diamelets  should,  acconling 
y,  be  lest  than  J^  and  vice  verso.  I 
\iiis  is  bjr  no  means  obvious,  at  first 
b  far  otlierwiM,  that  the  mistake,  which 
rt  bllen  into,  was  once  very  general. 
kf  the  best  inathemalicians  were  milled 
implicit  a  reliance  upon  the  authority 
ton,  who  hud  certainly  confined  his  iiivet- 
ft  to  the  homogeneous  spheroid,  and  hail 
U/rflput  the  hrterogeneous  only  in  a  loose 
bral  »^y.  Tlie  late  Mr.  ClaitaJitt  whs  the 
pi  set  Uiv  matter  right,  in  his  i'lcg:int  iind 
tise  ou  t)ic  fi;tire  of  the  cnrtli.  That 
now  l>e<>n  nuny  yi'ars  in  the  liandi  of 
,  among  whom  I  imagine  there 
',  who  have  considtrvd  the  subit-ct  attcn- 
HiJil  do  not  aopitcsoe  in  the  autlior's  con- 
P-  In  the  u'lond  part  of  that  tn-atise,  it 
P^,  that  pntlin^;  i"  lot  the  j<blir  fon-i-,  II 
Bv}<i,4to>ul,  i'  foi  the  Itu*  rllipliviiy  of  iIh.' 


eirih's  figure,  and  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  homo 

geneoiis  spheroid, 

'    r  —  n              ..       ,       .             P  —  n 
zz  2i — c  :  therefore  e  z:  2i — 

n  fl 

an  I,  therefore,  acconling  to  your  oliservation, 
(I— jt,.  This  is  the  just  conclusion  from  your 
ob»crv.-viions  of  the  pemhiljm.  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  ineridinns  are  ellitises :  which  is 
an  hypnttii-sis  upon  which  all  tile  reasonings 
oi  th-ory  have  hitherto  pnxeeded.  But,  plausi- 
ble as  It  may  seem,  i  must  say  that  there  is  much 
rea^>n  from  experiment  to  call  it  in  question. 
If  it  were  true,  the  increment  of  the  force  which 
actuates  the  pendulum  as  we  approach  the  poles, 
should  be  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude : 
or,  which  is  the  same  Uiing,  tlie  decrement,  as 
we  approach  the  e<|uator,  should  be  as  the  square 
of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  But  whoever  takes 
the  pains  to  compare  ingelher  such  of  the  obscr- 
Tations  of  the  {lenduluiii  in  different  latitudes,  as 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care, 
will  find  that  the  increments  and  decrements  do 
by  no  means  follow  these  proportions ;  .inil,  in 
those  which  I  have  examined,  1  find  a  regularity 
in  the  deviation  which  little  reserohlej  the  mere 
error  of  observation.  Tlie  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  true  figure  of  the  meridians  is 
not  elliptical.  If  the  meridians  are  not  ellipses, 
the  difference  of  the  diameters  may  indeeil,  or  it 
may  not,  l>e  pioportioned  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  polar  and  the  e<|uatorial  force;  but 
it  is  quite  an  uncertainty,  what  relation  sub- 
sists between  the  one  quantity  and  the  other; 
our  whole  theory,  except  »o  far  as  it  relates  to  tlic 
homogeneous  spheroid,  is  built  upon  false  as- 
sumptions, and  there  is  no  saying  what  figure  of 
the  earth  any  ohiiervalions  of  the  |>endiiluin  give.' 
Dr.  Ilorsley  then  lavs  down  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  difi'crfnt  results  of  observations 
made  in  different  latitudes ;  in  which  the  first 
three  colum-^s  contain  the  names  of  the  olwer- 
vers,  the  places  of  obsi-rvjtion,  and  the  l.ilitiide 
of  each  ;  the  fourth  column  shows  the  qiiantiiy 
of  r  —  n  in  such  parts  as  11  is  lt)0,0(X),  as  de- 
duced frora  comparing  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum, at  each  place  of  oliserration,  with  the  length 
of  the  equatorial  pendulum  as  termed  by  M. 
Bouguer,  upon  the  supiw.'ilion  that  the  incre- 
ments and  decrements  of  force,  As  llie  latitude  is 
incriAH^l  or  lowered,  ol»erve  the  pto|iortion 
which  theory  assigns.  Only  the  second  and  the 
last  value  of  r  — 11  are  concluded  frotn  com- 
parisons with  the  iiendulum  at  Greenwich  and 
at  l>ondon,  not  at  trie  cqiintor.  'I1ie  fifth  ixfliimn 
sliuwt  the  value  of  I  corn-sponding  to  every  value 
of  p — II,  accotding  to  Cliurault's  theonem : 
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anil  published  by  Mr.  Robertson,  serves  lo  find 
tlic  prxiporlioii  Kelween  llic  axis  and  the  equato- 
rial diameter,  from  measures  of  a  dei?ree  of  the 
lueridmn  in  two  difi'erenl  latitudes, supposin;^  the 
earth  au  oblate  suheroid.  l^t  A  I'up  (Plate  II. 
Miscellamcs)  be  an  ellipse  representing  a  sec- 
tion of  llie  earth  through  the  axis  i'fi ,-  the  equa- 
torial diameter,  or  the  greater  axis  of  the  elli(>se, 
lieiiig  Aa  ;  let  K  and  F  be  two  places,  where  the 
measure  of  n  degree  has  been  tnkeii ;  these  measures 
are  proportional  to  the  rd<lii  i>(  curvature  in  the 
ellipse  at  those  places  ;  «ind  if  CtJ,  C  R,  be  coii- 
ju^ates  to  the  diameters  whose  vertices  are  E 
and  F,  CQ  will  be  to  CR  in  the  subtri plicated 
ratio  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  E  to  that  at 
V,  by  Cor.  I,  I'rop. 4,  partO,  of  Milncs's  Conic 
Sections,  and  therefore  in  a  yivcn  ratio  to  one 
another;  also  the  angles  QCP,  UCP,  are  the 
latitudes  of  V.  and  V  ;  so  thaU  dmwing  (j  V  pa- 
rallel to  Hp,  Q  .\  Y  VV  to  A«,  these  angles  beiiiit 
given,  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  C(l  to  CR,  the 
rectilinear  figure  C  V  (i  X  R  Y  is  given  in  s|)eoies ; 
and  the  ratio  of  VC— ZC  (=(iX  x  XW) 
10  RZ'  — (i  V'=  (RX  X  XS)  is  given,  which 
IS  the  ratio  of  C  A*  to  C  f;  tlierefore  the  ratio 
of  CA  to  CP  is  given.  Hence,  if  the  sine  and 
osine  of  the  greater  latitude  be  each  augmented 
in  the  subtriplicate  ratio  of  the  measure  of  the 
degree  in  the  greater  latitude  to  that  in  tlie  lesser, 
tlirn  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  aug- 
mented sine,  and  the  sine  of  tlie  lesser  latitude, 
will  be  to  the  difieience  of  the  squares  of  the  co- 
sine of  the  lesser  latitude,  and  the  augmented 
cosine,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial 
to  the  polar  diameter.  For  Ci/  lieing  taken  in 
C  <i  equal  to  C  R,  and  if  v  drawn  parallel  to  Q  V, 
C  t<,  and  vij,  C  Z  and  Z  R  will  be  the  sines  and 
cosines  of  llie  respective  latitudes  to  the  same 
radius;  and  C\',  Vlj,  will  be  the  augmentations 
of  Cv  and  Cf  in  the  ratio  named.  Hence,  to 
find  tlic  ratio  between  the  two  axes  of  tlie  earth, 
let  I',  denote  the  greater,  and  F  the  lesser  of  the 
two  latitudes,  M  and  N  tlie  ics|>eclive  measures 
taken  in  each ;  and 

\r   —  :  then 


denote 


'cos.'  F  —  P«  X  COS.*  K 
P'Xsin.'E  — sin.'F    ' 


less  axis 


greater  axis 
It  also  appears  from  the  above  problem,  that 
when  one  of  the  degrees  nicasutvd  is  at  the  equa- 
tor, the  cosine  of  the  latitude  of  the  otlier  being 
niigiiicDted  ID  the  subtriplicate  ratio  of  the  de- 
grees, tlic  tangent  of  tliu  latitude  will  lie  to  the 
tangent  answering  to  the  augmented  cosine,'  in 
the  ratio  of  the  greater  axis  to  the  less.  For, 
supiHising  K  the  place  out  of  the  equator,  llien, 
if  the  semi-ciiclu  P/rnn/.  be  described,  and  /C 


COS.  Bt"  s/  ^  Ttwn ; — i 

But  M,  or  the  lenj;tli  of 
actual  meiisuratiun  imlill^ 
from  the  following  table  :• 


Nuno. 


Maupertuis,  Sic. 
Cissini  and  ( 
l,a  (Jaille      % 
Hoscovich 
Pe  la  Caille 
Juan  and  Ullua 
Bouguer 
Condamine 


Now,  by  comparing  the 
following  ones;  tlic  slvoi 
lowing ;  and  in  like  main 
fifth,  Willi  each  of  the  fi 
obtained  twenty-five  rti 
relation  of  the  axes  or  di 
cal  meatts  of  all  of  whid 
t  to  0  9051989.  If  the 
of  49°  22",  and  of  45" 
meridian  line  drawn  'hroi 
have  been  re-examined 
norlheni  and  southern  el 
with  those  of  Maujiertui 
the  north,  and  tliat  of  B( 
there  will  result  six  dififi 
of  the  two  axes :  tlie  aij 
which,  is  tliat  of  1  to  0-91 
considered  as  the  ratio  ot. 
less:  which  ii  as  230 
314,  or  very  near  tlie  rati 
ton.  Now  the  luugniliM 
of  the  earth,  that  is,  th 
diameters,  may  be  diniuc 
problem.  For.  as  half  ll 
greater  axis  A  u  u  tlie  t;i 
it  is  giveu  in  nugniiudi 
sured  tlietc,  and  ihencr  I 
given.  Thus,  the  circu 
equal  to  the  radiut  being  i 
number  be  multiplied  by 
sure  of  a  degrve  at  the 
staled  it,  the  product  wil 
vature  there,  or  half  ll 
greater  axis;  and  tliis  i 
the  ratio  of  the  less  axis 
0-<)95.3467  to  I ;  whence  I 
and  ti5643C<i  loisef,  or  1 
miles:  and  the  dilVervno 
about  thirly-ievcn  miles. 


E  A  11  1   H. 
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p.  S06,  tic.  Siiilo  dcs  Mem.  <Ic 
718,  p.  247,  anil  Marlaiinn's  Fliixioiit 
book  I.  cli.i|i,  \iv.  Anil  vi-rv  nearly  tlie 
io  i«  ili'Jiicpil  from  llic  Irnstlw  of  penilu- 
brsiuni;  in  llie  siiiiic  lime,  in  diO'erent 
i;  proviilcd  it  be  u^iii  iilluwed,  tliut  the 
■■  are  rpal  ellipses,  or  tile  eartli  a  true 
1^  wludi,  however,  can  only  take  place  in 
I  of  a  uniform  gravity  in  all  parts  of  the 
Thus,  in  llie  new  I'elershur^jli  Acts,  for 
d  1780,  are  accounts  and  calculations  of 
ems  relative  to  this  subject,  by  M.  Krain. 
Ipcrimenis  were  matle  at  different  times 
&rious  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  This 
tn  has  collected  and  compared  them,  and 
be  pro^M-r  conclusions  fivni  them:  thus, 
I,  that  the  lvn)^h  x  of  a  pendulum  tliat 
H.fonds  in  any  given  latitude  X,  and  in  a 
lure  of  10''  of  Reaumur's  thermometer 
detrrmined  by  this  c<]ualion  : 
139-178  +  2-321  sine  'X.linesofa  French 

19-0045  +  0-206  sine  *X,  in  English  in- 
I  the  tcni|ieraliirc  of  A3  of  Falirenheit's 
leler.  This  e)C|ires»ion  nearly  a;;rcc;>,  not 
h  all  the  ex()crimenls  made  on  the  pen- 
in  Russia,  but  also  with  those  uf  Mr. 
in  F.nitlaiid,  and  those  of  Mr.  Lyons  in 
M.  lat.,  where  he  found  its  length  to  be 
inet.  It  also  shows  the  auirmeiilation  of 
from  tlie  e<)uator  to  the  parallel  of  a  given 
> :  for,  putting  g  for  the  gravity  under 
•,  fJ  for  thai  under  the  jiole,  and  _v  for 
rthe  latiiiidi?  X,  M.  Kraffl  finds 

0  0O.'>2H'«fl8ine 'X)^';  ant!  ilicrcfore  G 
i2fl<0f.  From  this  proportion  of  gravity 
Terent  latitudes,  the  tame  niiihur  infers, 
the  eartli  is  a  hoinogenenus  ellipsoid, 
eness  must  be  ^,.  instead  of  ^ ; 
;ht  to  be  the  result  of  this  hypo- 
i  oti  the  supposition  that  t)ie  earth  is  a 
J  ellipsoid,  he  linds  its  oblaleness, 
from  these  eii|>eriinent>,  to  be 
agree*  with  thai  resulting  fnun  llie 
icnl  of  some  of  tiic  degrees  of  the  mc- 
tThu  confirms  an  olMerv.ition  of  M.  l)e 
L  that  if  tiie  hypulhe^is  of  the  earth's  ho- 
ly \h'  given  up,  thrn  the  theory,  llie  mea- 
t  of  decrees  of  latitude,  and  experiments 
ppndulum,  all  agree  in  thei'  result  with 
wt  tlie  oUatcnrsi  of  the  eartli.  See  Me- 
■Je  t'Acail.  17113,  p.  17.  In  the  fhilos. 
I»r  1701,  p.  2.16,  .Mr.  Dalby  has  Riren 
jlcvliUioii*  <>ii  ine.isured  ilei^rues  of  Uic 
■i,  from  whence  he  infirs,  lli.it  those  de- 
Ha«urr<l  in  niiddle  Intiludes,  will  answer 
p  an  elli|MOid  whose  axes  an-  in  the  lalio 
i  by  Nculon,  vu.  that  of  230  to  229. 
Ilo  the  deviations  of  some  vl  the  nthen, 
jBrds  llie  poles  aiid  opiuloi,  he  thinks 
t:  caused  by  llie  tiron  in  the  observed  ce- 

■wiaqpoiiy,  or  knowledge  of  the  onginal 
■n  of  the  earth,  the  inalerluU  of  wliirli  it 
■poted,  and  by  what  means  they  wnc 
H  in  the  nrdrr  in  which  we  sec  llirin,  is  a 
I  which,  tlioiit;li  |K'rhiipi>  beyonil  the  reach 
■in  togaciiy,  has  exeieisnl  the  ingenuity 
ptuphen  in  ail  ages.    To  vnlet  into  tlie 


various  theories  that  have  been  fomicd  upon  this 
subject,  would,  however,  not  only  swell  tlii« 
aiticle  beyond  our  bounds,  but  be  fatiguing  lo 
many  readers.  As  far  as  human  industry  hai 
hillierto  penetrated,  it  has  been  found  that  ihc 
sabstances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  are 
neither  ranged  in  a  re^iilar  series,  according  to 
their  sjiecilic  gravities,  nor  yet  thrown  together  m 
total  disorder,  as  if  by  accident  or  chance.  Rut 
the  depth  of  the  earth,  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre,  is  nearly  400<)  miles;  and  yet  the  deepest 
mine  in  Europe,  that  at  Coltebcrg,  in  lluni^arv, 
is  not  more  than  1000  yards  iloop;  so  lli,it  little 
is  as  yet  known  of  its  interior  parts.  From  wh.-i' 
has  been  discovered,  however,  of  those  pnri' 
which  lie  most  contiguous  to  our  observation, 
naturalists  have  compared  tlie  structure  of  tliu 
earth  to  the  coats  of  an  onion,  or  the  lenves  of  a 
book.  And  indeed,  except  in  some  of  those  im- 
mense mountains  which  have  existed  from  the 
creation,  or  at  least  from  the  deluge,  where  the 
matter,  from  whatever  cause,  is  more  homogene- 
ous, the  earth  is  found  to  consist  of  various  strata 
or  layers,  which  differ  according  to  the  circum- 
SL-tnces  of  climate  and  situation.  The  surface 
groerally  consists  of  a  confused  mixture  of  de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  substances  and  earths 
rudely  united  together  but,  upon  digging  Ih-Iow 
this  surface,  tlic  materials  of  the  globe  are  fuuiiil 
arranged  in  a  more  regular  manner.  Heaps  of 
ttone  are  indeed  frequently  found,  which  do  not 
consist  of  layers,  but  are  confused  masses  of  un- 
equal thickness  and  are  called  rocks.  The  strata 
are  generally  extended  through  a  whole  country, 
and  perhap.<,  with  some  interruptions  and  varie- 
ties, through  tlie  globe  itself.  When  tliu  country 
is  flat,  these  extensive  liodies  arc  found  most  re- 
gular, being  in  that  case  nearly  parallel  lo  the 
honzon,  though  often  dipping  downwartis  in  a 
certain  angle;  in  many  places  tlie  beds  have  a 
wave,  as  where  the  country  consists  of  gently 
waving  hills  and  vales;  and  here  also  they  in 
general  dip.  In  passing  over  the  ground  the  soil 
is  found,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  a  mile,  mostly 
composed  of  sand ;  and  perhaps  for  another  it 
consists  chiedy  uf  clay :  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  edges  of  the  diffeient  strata  lying  with  an  ol>- 
liquily  to  the  horizon.  Ily  a  simibr  projection, 
mountains,  or  ridges  of  mountains,  are  produced 
which  commonly  have  what  is  called  a  liack  and 
a  face,  the  former  smoother,  and  the  latter  more 
rugged.  It  is  generally  found,  also,  thai  the 
ascent  is  more  gradual  on  the  one  sule  of  a  inuiiiilain 
than  on  the  other ;  and  ihis  is  occasioned  by  the 
strata,  which  have  risen  above  the  general  level 
of  llie  country,  being  abruptly  broken  off.  The 
order,  numlier,  situation  with  rcipcct  to  the 
horizon,  depth,  intersections,  fivtiires,  color,  rmi- 
sisleiicv,  he,  of  these  slruta  have  bevu  consi- 
dered by  Dr.  Woodward  wiUi  great  altenlinn. 
The  origin  and  formuliun  of  thvm  all  ii  ascritwtl 
by  him  to  the  deluge.  He  supposes  that,  at 
that  dieadfiil  revolution,  all  sorts  of  teiieslnal 
UMlies  had  been  ditsulved  and  mixed  with  the 
waicrs,  forming  altogether,  a  cli>tos  or  confused 
m.i» ;  and  lie  also  suppow*,  tliat  this  mas*  of  ter- 
restrial paiticlet,  intermixed  with  water,  wa*  .11 
length  precipitated  to  the  bottom ;  and  tiiat,  in 
gcuenl,  MCcotdiug  to  the  onlcr  «>f  gravity,  the 


The  notion  of  the  miiptdUm  of  the  earth  was 
starifd  by  Oilbt-rt;  and  boyle  supposes  magnetic 
ctfluviB  inoTcd  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Vol. 
1-  p.  285,  290.  Dr.  hnight  also  ihints  that 
llie  eartli  may  be  considered  .n?  a  great  loadstone, 
whose  magnetical  parts  are  dispoicd  in  a  very 
slronff  irregular  mannfr ;  and  that  the  south  pole 
of  the  earth  Is  annlov'ous  to  the  north  polo  in 
mnpicti,  that  n,  the  pole  by  which  the  magne- 
tical stream  enters.  See  Mic.M;T.  He  obsRrves 
that  all  the  phenomena  attending  the  direction  of 
the  needle,  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  earth,  in  a 
(jrcat  measuiv  correspond  with  what  happens  to 
the  needle,  when  placed  upon  a  lar^re  tcrrella; 
if  we  make  allowances  for  the  different  disposi- 
tions of  the  maaneticil  parts,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  anil  consider  the  south  pole  of  the  earth 
as  a  north  pole  with  regard  to  magnetism.  The 
eartli  might  become  magnetical  by  the  iron  ores 
it  contains,  for  all  iron  ores  are  capable  of  mag- 
netism. The  globe  might,  notwithstanding,  have 
remained  unmagnetical,  unless  some  cause  had 
existed  capable  of  making  that  rejwllenl  matter 
jiroducing  magpetism  move  in  a  stream  through 
the  earth.  Now,  the  doctor  thinks  that  such  a 
cause  does  exist ;  for,  if  the  earth  revolves  round 
the  sun  in  an  ellipsis,  and  tlie  south  pole  of  the 
earth  is  directed  towards  the  sun,  at  the  time  of 
its  descent  towards  it,  a  stream  of  repellent  mat- 
ter will  iheni-e  be  made  to  enter  at  the  south 
pole,  and  issue  out  at  the  north.  And  he  sug- 
jjests,  that  llic  earth's  being  in  its  perihelion  in 
winter  may  be  one  reason  why  magnetism  is 
stronger  in  this  season  than  in  summer.  This 
cause  for  the  earth's  magnetism  must  continue, 
and  perhaps  improve  it  from  yfcartoyear.  Hence, 
the  doctor  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  earth's 
magnetism  has  been  improving  ever  since  the 
creation,  and  that  this  may  be  one  reason  why 
the  use  of  the  compass  was  not  discovered  sooner. 
See  Ur.  Knight's  AtUmpI  to  Drmnntlrnle,  that  all 
the  pheiininena  in  nature  may  be  explained  by 
Attraction  and  llcpiilsion,  prop.  67. 

The  intwn'Uude  of  the  earth  lias  been  variously 
_llel£nnineii  hv  diffrrpol  niitho^K  hnth  iin<«it*nf  nml 


«nd  who  added  25 
Eratosthenes.      I'ossi 
Cicero,   next  measui 
altitudes  of  a  star,  and 
meridian ;  and  h 
at  240,000  stadp 
only  at  I80,0t10   i 
in  his  Geography. 
gt'ogMphcr,  atteii;,-.  ._.    -, 
kiml ;  smd,   in  lib.  i.  cap 
he  liim«elf  had  tried  to  nierfi 
way  different  from  any  olhrt  I 
by  means  of  places  under 
but  he  does  not   say  how 
number,   for  he  still  made 
which  hod  been   found  out 
professor  of  mathematics  at  1 
the  Arabian   geographer 
almiit  A.  n.  1 300,  ttiat  aboO 
iron,  an  Arabian  king,  havil 
some  skilful  mathematician 
to  find  out  the  circumfereni 
cordingly  they  chose  the  fid 
where  they  measured  undef 
from  north  to  soulli,  till  tb* 
one  degree  lower  ;  which 
e<pial  to  filty-six  miles,  or  I 
so  that,  accopling  tn  then 
earth  is  30,t(;<)  or  30,3'(0 
after  this  before  any  more  i 
At  length,   however,   the  > 
about  A.  P.  1020,  with  grei 
measuring  \nTff.  di 
found  one  degree  < 
of  which  IS  twelve 
nineteen   Dutch   miles, 
phery  6040  miles ;  a  mile  \ 
tiirn,   1500  perches,  or  1 
See  hi*  Emtosthencs  Uata) 
undertook  this  measurcmen' 
in  163.i,  by  measuring  the 
to  York  with  a  chain,  and 
ridian  altitude,  June  Ilth, 
of  about  five  feet  radios, 

tainfwl   nri?  0<in    fi*M      «ir  <i 


EARTHQUAKE. 
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'Ihpy  fount]  a  ilesrpc  contained 
h  fi><"l.  See  Mi*«iire  lic  la  Tfrrp, 
M.  Cassini,  jun.  in  170(',  renewed 
ritli  a  rjuailrHnt  of  ten  feet  radius 
latitude,  and  nnotlier  of  3^  fe<ft  for 
In  of  the  trian{|rle<  ;  and  found  a 
'i'a  ralcnIatioM,  containing;   'i7,°292 

ft»ll(ty-ninc  and  a  liulf  P.ngliidi 
Its  of  many  otiicr  measurements 
•H ;  from  the  mean  of  all  whicli, 
]imeii>|nnt  are  slated  by  Ur.  Hut- 

tlic  ttuili.  'llie  circumference 
;  ill*  diameter  79.i7J  milej ;  the 
),P44,30(i  square  miles ;  ilie  soli- 
IKX),0UU   ciiliic    miles.     Tlie   seas 

part*  of  llie  eartli,  l>_v  a  measure- 
best    maps,   contain    1<>U.A22,0'2G 

the  inhabile<l  parts  3»,922,180; 
iroiie  contains  4.'I56,0<35 ;  Asia, 
\frice,  9,054,807 ;  and   America, 

w«  Mine  curious  inferences,  in  the 
oxes.  from  the  round  fi|niie  of  the 
liat  if  any  part  of  the  surf:.ce  of 
quite  plane,  a  man  could  no  more 
upon  it,  than  on  ilic  side  of  a 
Tlial  the  traveller's  bead  goes  a 
ban  his  feet ;  and  a  horseman  than 
noring  in  a  ^eater  citck.  .'1.  Thai 
f  water,  liein^  raised  perpendicu- 
S  the  water  will  l>e  c(>ntinually 
M  IIm  fcael  (till  remain  full :  and, 
V,  if  «  VMwt  of  water  he  let  per- 
lown,  though  nothini;  flow  out,  yet 

0  be  full  :  consequently,  there  is 
ntained  in  tlie  same  vessel  nt  the 
ilaiii  than  on  the  lup  ;  beciuxe  lite 
!  water  is  compreued  into  a  sci*- 
matU'r  sphere  below  than  above. 
xiiH'wu.',  lib.  i.cap.  '2, 

1  chemistry,  are  such  bodies  ai 
Dllowmi;  pto|>ertics :  insoluble  in 
y  so;  at  leaM  heroniin);  insoluble 
(i  with  carlwnic  acid  :  little  ur  no 
. ;  at  least,  when  combined  with 
:  filed,  incombiistilile,  un<l  inca- 
lure,  of  bein);  aUeieil  by  the  IW; 
lien  liratc«l  by  combustibles :  nut 
to  metals  by  all  the  ordinary  me- 
tion,or.  when  reduce)!  by  ncientilic 
DHCMing  but  an  evanescent  inetallic 

carinft  Iheto  qualities  were  ranked, 
ong  tlie  UDfeducible  elements,  and 
line  were  classified  under  this  be- 
t.  S.SltDntiles.  3. 1-iinc.  4.  .Maij- 
uioina,  or  clay.  0.  Silic-a.  7. 
(ircunia.  9.  Yttria.  To  the  al<ove 
ubstancrs,  licrielius  lias  added  a 
le  calls  ihonna, 

lianl  disconery  by  Sir  H.  IHvy,  in 
nictullic  bases  of  potassa,  soda, 
ilea,  and  lime,  subverted  tjie  ancient 
g  th»!  earths,  and  Uu^^lit  us  to  re- 
tit  belonging,  by  must  probable 
tMUMtellwcbia*.    SeeCuaMisTar 

.X.    See  Aiiiiirriitts. 

UK,    See  Aiu,uit(crv*E,  Ind«s. 


Kajitii  Nets,  or  Groiinp  Niitj.    Se<«  Ana 
cms  and  fJnoiKD  Ni  ts. 

F.AiiTH  NtTs,  or  Pic  Ncts.  See  Bitnifii.  i 
Eaiitu  Pi'rEiio>s.  See  PirrtBOK. 
An  K.ABTnQt'AKr.  is  a  sudden  and  violent  con- 
cussion of  the  earth,  generally  accompanied  with 
strange  noisos  under  ground,  or  in  the  air;  often 
destroying  whole  cities  at  onra,  throwing  down 
rocks,  altering  the  course  of  rivers,  and  produ- 
cing the  most  terrible  devastations.  Though 
there  is  hardly  any  country  known,  in  which 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  have  not  at  some  time 
or  other  been  felt,  yet  there  arc  some  much  more 
subject  to  them  than  others.  Northern  countries, 
in  yenemi,  arc  less  subject  to  f'arlli(|uakes  than 
those  situated  nev  tlie  equator,  or  in  the  southern 
Intiliides ;  but  this  does  not  hold  universally. 
Tlie  islands  of  Japan,  which  are  situated  pretty 
far  north,  are  nevertheless,  exceedingly  liable  to 
these  dreadful  convulsions.  Islandsi,  in  general, 
are  also  more  subject  to  them  than  continents ; 
but  neither  does  this  hold  without  exceptions. 
Particular  parts  of  continents,  and  partictilar 
islands,  are  more  subject  to  tiiem  than  others 
lying  ill  the  neighbourhood,  and  diflerin'j;  little 
from  them  in  txicrnal  appcarnncc.  Portugal  is 
more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  Spain,  and  the 
latter  much  more  than  Fr.ince;  Meirico  and 
I'eru  more  than  the  other  countries  of  America, 
and  Juir.aica  more  than  the  other  Caribbee 
islands.  Earthquakes  are  frer|uent,  though  not 
often  violent,  in  Italy;  but  in  Sicily  they  are 
often  terribly  destructive.  Asia  Minor  has  been 
remarkably  tubject  to  them  from  the  remotest 
antiquity;  and  the  city  of  Aniioch  in  particular 
has  siiflertd  more  from  earthquakes  than  any 
other  in  that  country.  The  same  phenomena 
arc  said  also  to  occur  very  frequently  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  Asia,  even  in  very  high  latitudes. 

Although  no  natural  phenomenon  is  more 
calculated  to  impress  the  human  mind  with 
terror,  and  consequently  to  be  well  remembered 
and  taken  notice  of,  than  an  eaittiqoake,  yel  the 
philosophy  of  them  is  but  lately  arrived  at  any 
degree  of  |>trfection ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the 
history  of  earthquakes  is  incomplete.  The  d*-- 
stniction  occasioned  by  them  engrosses  the  mind 
too  much  to  admit  of  philcnophical  speculations 
nt  the  lime  they  happen ;  the  s-iiite  thing  prevents 
the  attentive  considenition  of  the  alterations  that 
take  place  in  the  atni'^-  the  earthquake 

IS  over,  and  which  n.  .  'ly  throw  nome 

light  on  the  causes  wlii>  M  pinnnLed  it;  and  the 
suddenness  of  its  coming  on  prevents  an  evact 
attention  lo  those  sliglil  appearances  in  the  earth 
or  air  which,  i(  carefully  olwfved.  might  serve 
at  wainiii{:>  to  avoid  the  destiurtion.  Croin  the 
observatiun*  that  have  been  made,  however,  the 
following  phenomena  may  Iw  deduced,  and 
reckoned  pretty  ceilain.  1.  Where  (here  ar# 
any  volcanoes  or  burning  mountain*,  an  eartiv 
quake  may  reasonably  be  expected  more  fre- 
quently than  in  other  countries.  3.  If  the 
volcano  ha*  been  long  quiet,  a  violent  rarth(|uake 
is  to  be  tend,  and  vice  vena.  Hut  to  this 
tlieie  are  many  exceptions  3.  }'-■'  ^  s  ai« 
generally   preceded   by  long  dr.'  ihey 

do  nut  alwayscomc  on  as  toon  ought 

OMMC*.     4.  'i°bey  an*  otto  preceded  by  electrical 


riagpf ;  somclimcs  a  rushing  noise  liVe  wintl, 
and  sometimes  explosions,  like  the  firing;  of 
cannon,  are  lieard.  Sometimes  the  ground  heaves 
perpendicularly  upwards,  and  sometimes  rolls 
from  side  to  side.  Sometimes  the  shock  begins 
with  a  per |>endicular  heave,  after  ■which  the  other 
kind  of  motion  commences.  A  single  shock  is 
hut  of  very  short  duration,  the  longest  scarcely 
tasting  a  minute;  but  they  frequently  succeed 
each  other  at  short  intervals  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  8.  During  the  shock,  chasms 
are  made  in  the  earth;  from  which  sometimes 
flames,  but  oflener  great  quantities  of  water,  are 
discharged.  Tlnme  and  smoke  are  also  emitted 
from  places  of  the  earth  where  no  chasms  can  be 
perceived.  Sometimes  these  chasms  are  but 
small ;  but,  in  violent  earthquakes,  they  arc 
often  so  large,  that  wliole  cities  sink  down  into 
them  at  once.  9.  'flie  water  of  the  ocean  is 
aRccted  even  more  than  the  dry  land.  The  sea 
swells  up  to  a  prodigious  height ;  much  more 
than  we  could  suppute  it  raised  by  the  mere 
elevation  of  it<  bnlioin  by  the  shock.  Sometimes 
it  i»  divided  to  a  oin^ideruble  depth,  and  great 
quantities  of  air,  flames,  and  smoke,  are  dis- 
charged from  it.  Ttie  same  irregular  agitations 
happen  to  the  wntcis  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  even 
rivers,  lu.  The  shock  is  felt  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land.  Ships  arc  affected  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
as  if  tliey  had  run  aground  or  struck  upon  a 
rock.  II.  The  elfects  of  earthquakes  are  not 
confinvd  to  one  particular  district  or  country, 
but  often  extend  to  very  distant  regions;  though 
im  eartliquako  h.is  yet  been  known  extensive 
enough  l»  alfect  the  whole  glol>e  at  one  time  In 
those  places  also  where  the  shock  Is  not  felt  on 
dry  land,  the  irregular  agitation  of  the  waters 
above  mentioned,  i*  perceived  very  remarkably. 
All  these  positions  are  verified  by  the  account  of 
itiote  earthquakes  which  have  been  particularly 
described  by  witnesses  of  the  best  character. 

A  terrible  earthquake  happened  at  Calabria  in 
1C38,  which  affords  an  exception  to  the  second 
Eencral  position  above  laid  dowr«.  In  Italy  there 
had  been  ,in  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  five 
years  before ;  im<i  in  Sicily  there  had  t)een  an 
eruption  of  .V.liia  only  two  years  before  this 
earthquake  The  event,  however,  plainly  showed 
thai  the  cause  of  the  earthquake,  whatever  it 
was,  had  a  coiuicxiun  not  only  with  Mount 
Alma,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also 
With  the  volcano  of  Strumboli.  which  is  sixty 
miles  disUnt.  '  On  the  24th  of  March,'  says 
Kircher,  •  we  launched,  in  a  small  boat,  from  the 
harbour  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and  arrivetl  the 
same  day  at  the  |>roiiiontory  of  IVIorus.  Ihir 
desiination  was  for  the  city  of  Iviphemin,  in  Ca- 
lauria;  but,  on  account  of  the  weather,  we  were 


out  even  the  shores   from 
gether  with  the  dreadful  » 
ous  stench,  which  was  si 
me  with  apprehensions  that 
calamity  was  impending, 
to  wear  a  very  unusual  ap] 
have  seen  a  lake  in  a  violi 
covered  over  with  bubbles, 
of  its  agitations.     My  surprili 
by  the  calmncs*  and  serenity 
a  breeze,  not  a  cloud,  which 
to  put  alt  nature  thus  into  n 
warned  my  companion  tfiat  j 
approaching ;  and,  alter 
the  shore  with  all{iossibie  (£ 
Tropca.  Dut  we  had  scarceljr 
college  in  that  city,  when 
with  a  horrid  sound,  resemli 
nite  number  of  chariots  drii 
the  wheels  rattling,   and   i 
Soon  after  this,  a  must  d: 
sued,  to  that  the  whole  U 
fttood  seemed  to  vibrate,  i 
scale  of  a  balance  that  com 
motion,  however,  soon  gm) 
being  no  longer  able  to 
thrown  prostrate  upon  the 
time,  finding  that  I  remaii 
general   concussion,    I  re 
safety,  and   running  as  b 
the  shore.     I   did    not 
found  the  boat  in  which  I 
companions  also.     Leaving 
tion,  we  proseculol  our  tu] 
and  the  next  day  came  to 
landed,  althougli  the  earth  i 
lent  agitations.     Ilut  we  wi 
our  inn,  when  we  were  ont 
turn  to  our  Iniat ;  and  in  ab 
saw  the  greatest  part  of  the 
in  which  we  had   set  up,  da 
and  burying  all  its  iiihabitin 
Proceeding  onward   in  our 
length  landed  at  Lopizium,  : 
tween  Tropira  and    Euphem 
we  were  bound.     Hem,  w 
eyes,  nothing  but  scenes  of 
jicared  ;  towns  and  casllM  I 
Stromlnili,  though  at  sixty 
iag  forth  flames  in  an  uni3 
a  noise  which  I  could  distl 
attention  was  nuioVlv  uim* 
to  contiguous  rl.i 
an  approaching  >  , 

wo  were  grown  ac<piainte<l 
the  coiisi-H^iicnces.     It  evei 
grow  liiiidor,  and  to  appi 
place  on  which  we  simd 


EAR!  H  QUAKE. 
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ly;  to  thtt,  being  unable  to  ituntl,  my 

'dm  and  I  ciugbt  l<olil  of  witalever  shrub 

us,  and  supported   ourselves  in  that 

After  some  lime,  the  vicJEni  paroxysm 

!  sg4in  stood   up,   in  ortler  to  prose- 

I  *oya;«  to  Euphemia,  which  by  within 

[n  the  mean  time,  while  wo  were  pre- 

or  this  purpose,  I  turned  my  eyes  to- 

B  citv,  but  could  sec  only  a  friehlfuUy 

ad,  tli«t  seemed  to  rest  u|»on  the  place. 

I  more  surprised  us.  as  the  weather  was 

cr«ne.     We  waited,  therefore,   till  the 

I  passc<l :  then  tumin;;  to  look  for  the 

IS  totally  sunk,  and  nothin;  but  a  dis- 

putiid  lake  was  to  be  ieen  where  it 

year  1692  an  earthquake  happened  in 

attended  with  almost  all   the  terrible 

above  stated.     In   two   minutes  it 

I  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  and  sunk  the 

I  a  gulf  of  forty  fathoms  deep.  It  was»t- 

^th  ■  hollow  rumblini!  noise,  like  that  of 

the  streets  rose  like  the  wavns  of  the 

lifting  up  tlie  houses,  and  then  iramv- 

hrowin^  them  down  into  deep  pits.  All 

discharged  their  waters  with  the  most 

jitation.    Ilie  sea  burst  over  it«  bounds, 

Di^   all    that  stood  in  its  way.     I1ic 

nf  the  earth  were  in  some  places  so  ereat, 

of  liie  streets  appeared  twice  at  broad 

In   many  places  it   opened  and 

and  continued  this  agitation  for 

Of  these  openings  great   numbera 

rieenat  one  time.      In  some  tlie  people 

Jlowed  up  at  once  ;  in  others,  the  earth 

em  by   the  middle,  and  crushed  them 

while   others,    more    fortun.tte,  were 

up  10   one  chasm,   and  thrown  out 

tin  another.     Other  chasms   were  large 

po  swallow  up  whole  streets ;  and  others, 

R  formidable,  spouted  up  immense  quan- 

jWrnter,  drowning  such  as  the  earthquake 

Md.     Tbe   whole  was  attended   with 

Pad  oftMive  smells,  the  noise  of  falling 

{ta  at  a  distance,  8cc. ;  and  the  sky  sud- 

Ftnod  dull  and  reddish,  like  a  glowing 

let,  greatly  as  I'ort  Koyal  suffered,  more 

IfeK  laft  standing  in  it,  than  on  the  whole 

^sMes.    Scarcely  a  planting-house,  or 

itue,  was  left  standing  in  all  Jamaica. 

hut  of  tbcm  were  swallowed  up,  houses, 

Itoes,  and  all  in  one  gap :  in  lieu  of  which, 

!■  appeared  great  pools  of  water;  which, 

pd  up,  left  nothing  but  sand,  without 

k  that  ever  tree  or  pUot  had  frown  therv- 

riough  the  shock  was   so  violent,  that 

ouscs  were  thrown  some  yards  out  of 

ett>iey  continued  stamJiiii;.   A  Mr. 

his  plantation  removed  half  a  mil* 

'place  where  it  stood,  without  any  con- 

altf  ration.     All  the  wclU  in  the  island, 

fcs  diOke  of  Port  Koyal,  from  onn  fathom 

]  seven  deep,  threw  thcrf  wnfcr  out  at  the 

jreai  viulenc";.     Above  twelve   miira 

the  earth  gaped  and  spouted  out, 

digioos  force,  vast  qitanitiio  of  water 

H»r :    yet   the  greatest   violences  were 

mountains  and  rocks ;  and  it  is  a 

pinion,  that  the  nean-r  the  mountains 

»«.  Vil. 


the  greater  the  shock  ;  and  that  the  cause  thereof 
lay  among  tliero.  Most  of  ih;.'  riven  were  stop- 
ped up  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  (ailing  of 
the  mountains ;  till,  swelling  up,  they  formed 
new  channels,  tearing  up,  in  their  passage,  trees, 
&c.  After  the  great  shock,  those  people  who 
escaped  got  on  board  ships  in  the  harbour,  where 
many  continued  above  two  mon'hs :  the  shocks 
all  that  time  being  so  violent,  and  coming  so 
thick,  sometimes  two  or  three  in  :in  hour,  ac- 
companied with  fnghful  noijes,  like  a  rushing 
wind,  or  a  hollow  rumbling  thunder,  witn  bnm- 
stooe  blasts,  that  they  durst  not  come  ashoie. 
The  consequence  of  the  earthquake  was  a  general 
sickness,  from  the  noisome  vapors  belched 
forth,  which  swept  away  above  3U00  people. 

In  1693  an  earthquake  happened  in  Sicily, 
which  may  justly  be  accounted  one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  which  we  have  any  account.  It  shook 
the  whole  island,  and  even  Naples  and  Malta 
shared  in  the  shock.  It  was  im[>ossible  fur  any 
body  in  tliis  country  to  keep  on  their  legs  on  llie 
dancing  earth ;  nay,  tliose  tliat  lay  on  the  t;round 
were  tossed  front  side  to  side,  as  on  a  rolling  bil- 
low :  hi'<h  walls  leaped  from  their  foundations 
several  paces,  &c.  The  mischief  it  did  isum-ji- 
ing;  almost  all  the  buildings  in  the  couiitres 
were  thrown  down  ;  fifty-four  cities  and  towns, 
besides  an  incredible  number  of  village*,  were 
either  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  CiiUni?, 
one  of  the  most  bmous,  ancient,  and  tlourishiiig 
cities  in  the  king<Iom,  liad  the  greatest  share  in 
the  tragedy.  Anthony  Serruvitu,  lieing  ou  his 
way  thither,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  ob- 
served a  black  cloud,  like  night,  hovering  over 
the  city,  when  there  arose  from  tbe  moulli  of 
Mont  (jibello  great  spires  of  llMie,  which  spread 
all  around.  The  sea  all  of  a  sodden  began  to 
roar  and  rise  in  billows :  and  tlieiv  was  a  blow 
as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had  lit.i'n  ut 
once  discharged.  The  birds  tiew  about,  the  cat- 
tle ran  crying,  and  the  hones  slopped  short, 
trembling  ;  so  that  he  and  his  companions  were 
forced  to  alight.  They  were  no  sooner  olT,  but 
they  were  lifted  from  the  ground  above  two 
palms  ;  when  looking  towards  ('atania,  he  with 
amaxenienl  saw  nothing  but  a  lliick  cloud  of  dust 
in  the  air.  Of  that  luagniBccnt  city,  there  was 
not  the  least  footstep  to  be  seen.  ti.  Uuiujutus 
assures  us,  that  of  18,900  inhabiuuu,  tu.uoo 
perished  therein. 

The  great  earthquake,  however,  which  ha|>- 
pened  on  the  1st  of  November,  1735,  at  Ijshon, 
atfords  tlie  clearest  example  uf  all  the  pheno- 
mena atiove  menlUMied,  having  been  fell  violrntly 
in  many  places  both  on  land  and  at  wa,  and  ex- 
tended Its  rHicts  to  the  wiilers  in  many  ollivr 
fhices  wliert' the  shocks  were  not  |>erteiv«l.  i\t 
jslmii,  in  Portugal,  its  effects  weic  most  severe. 
In  1750  there  had  \m-n  a  sensible  trembling  of 
the  earth  felt  m  this  city  :  fur  four  yean  after- 
wards lh«r«  had  been  an  excesahre  drought :  in- 
somuch thai  some  spnng*,  fHnnerW  very  plenti- 
ful of  water,  were  dnni,  and  totally  lost,  llie 
pradaminaiil  winds  were  north  and  nurih-itisl, 
accoinpanir<l  with  varKni^,  il,.i,i'K  i.iv  ,u..ill. 
ticniiirs   of  the  earth,      '  I 

very   wet   and   rainy;  tn  in 

usual ;  and  lur  forty  days  bslore  the  aarthquake 

at 


the  city,  to  that  toany  buildings  instantly  fell. 
Tlien.wilh  a p»usc scarcely  perceptible,  the  nature 
nf  llie  motions  was  changed,  and  the  houses  were 
tossed  from  side  to  si(le,'with  a  motion  like  that 
of  a  wagf;on  violently  driven  over  rough  stones. 
This  second  shock  laid  almost  the  whole  city  in 
ruins,  with  a  prodigious  slaaghter  of  the  people. 
The  earthquake  lasted  in  all  al>out  six  minutes. 
Al  the  moment  of  ill  beiriniiinft.  some  persons 
on  the  river,  nearly  .1  mile  from  the  city,  heard 
their  boat  nmke  a  noise  as  if  it  had  run  aground, 
tliough  they  were  then  in  deep  water;  and  althe 
same  time  they  saw  the  houses  falling  on  both 
sides  of  the  nvor.  Thv  bed  of  the  river  Tagui 
was  in  many  places  raised  to  its  surhtce.  Ships 
were  driven  from  their  anchors,  and  jostled  lo- 
yethtT  with  j^reat  vinlence;  nor  did  their  miulers 
know  whether  ihcy  were  afloit  or  ugrounrl.  A 
large  new  quay  sunk  to  an  unfathomable  depth, 
with  several  hundreds  of  people  upon  it;  nor 
was  one  of  the  dead  bodies  ever  found.  The  bar 
was  ut  fint  seen  dry  from  shore  to  shore ;  but 
suddenly  the  sea  came  rolling  in  like  a  moun- 
tain; and  about  Belem  C:istle  the  water  lose 
fifty  feet  almost  in  an  instant.  About  noon  there 
was  another  shock,  when  the  walls  of  several 
houses  tliat  yet  remained  opened  from  top  to 
liottom  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  and  after- 
wanls  closed  again  so  exactly,  that  scarce  any 
mark  of  the  injury  was  left. 

At  Colarcs,  about  l»venty-nine  miles  from  Lis- 
bon, and  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  31st 
October  the  weather  was  clear,  and  uncommonly 
warm  for  the  season.  About  lour  o'clock  P.iM. 
there  arose  a  fog  from  the  sea,  which  overspread 
the  valleys,  a  thing  very  unusual  at  that  snason. 
Soon  after,  the  wind  changing  to  the  east,  the 
fog  returned  to  the  sea,  collecting  itself,  and  be- 
coming exceedingly  thick.  As  the  fog  retired, the 
sea  rose  with  a  prodigious  roaring.  Un  die  1st 
November  the  day  broke  with  a  serene  sky,  the 
wind  continuing  at  cast;  but  about  nine  o clock 
the  sun  began  to  grow  dim;  and  about  half  an 
hour  after  was  heard  a  rumbling  noise  like  that 
of  chariots,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  became  equal  to  the  explosions  of  the 
largest  cannon.  Immediately  a  shook  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt,  which  was  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  second  and  third ;  and  at  the  same  time 
several  light  flames  of  tire  issued  from  tlie  moun- 
tains, resembling  the  kindling  of  charcoal.  In 
those  three  shocks  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
moved  from  east  to  west.  In  another  situation, 
from  whence  the  sea  const  could  be  discovered, 
there  issued  from  one  of  the  hills  called  Fojo,  a 
great  quantity  of  smoke,  very  thick,  but  tjolvery 
black.    This  increased  with  the  fourth   shock. 


slant  the  earth  began  to  sli; 
a  minute  or  two  the  river 
six  feet,  and  continned  to  do 
It  ran  up  at  first  with  so  mud 
broke  a  ship's  hawser.     In  id 
opened,  and  seemed  to  dischfl 
of  air  :  and  the  agitation  lo  tfii 
about  a  league  beyond  tlie  bar, 
posed  to  have  been  disctaif 
Ube's,  a  sea-port  town  about, 
of  Lisbon,  was  entirely  swal| 

Seated  shocks  and  the  nl 
luge  pieces  of  rock  were  (k 
time  from  the  promontory  at 
town,  which  consists  of  a 
containing  fuie  jasper  of  di 
same  eartliquake  was  fell  ovi 
in  Catalonia,  Arra^on,  and 
monte  (near  where  the  G 
Bay  of  Cadiz),  a  little  befo 
1st  Novcinl)er,  the  earthqu 
been  immediately  pi  "^ 
ooise.  Here  the  shi 
or  fifteen  minutes,  dai 
ings,  throwing  down  some 
irrtiparably  ■;'  •• 
an  hour  after 
overflowed  I!.. ..  . 
under  water  all  the  c 
to  the  city,  and  fiow 
water  came  on  in  «ast  bl 
with  foam  at  tbe  top,  and 
one-half  of  a  tower  at  the 
In  the  adjacent  jtr^ndsevei 
ably  lost ;  for  all  that  was  ovci 
beach  become  a  sea,  without 
of  what  It  was  before.  \l. 
for,  though  they  went 
part  of  these  founJerei 
out  lo  sea,  the  unhapj 
rified,  that  tliey  ihri 
The  day  was  serene, 
stirring.  At  Cadiz, 
the  eartliquake  began,  and 
nutes.  The  walet  of  tbe 
milled  backwards  and  fo 
froth  arose.  At  ten  minutoi] 
was  seen  coming  from  the  91 
tance,  at  least  siity  feet  hi] 
dashed  against  tlie  west  paitl 
is  very  rocky.  Though  thi 
deal  of  its  force,  it  i| 
walls,  beat  in  thit  bi 
of  the  building,  "f 
the  disuiice  of  iV 
wave  was  goiw,  iu..._  ,-i._ 
water  were  \e(l  quite  dty. 
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'  with  vrtiich  it  came.    At 

hoar  after  eleven  I'ame  n  second  wsive, 
^r  that  four  olhrt  rcroarkatilc  ones ;  the 

ten  minutes  beibre  tweUc,  the  st'coml 
jPiuur  before  one ;  tlie  third  ten  minutes 
e ;  and  the  fourth  ten  minutes  before  two. 

waves,  but  smaller,  and  gradually  k-ssen- 
^tinned  with  uncertam  intervals  till  the 
L  At  Gibraltar  the  earthquake  vr^s  not 
Bifter  ten.  It  bvcan  with  a  tremulous 
I  of  the  earth,  which  lasted  about  half  a 
Then  followed  a  violent  shock :  after 
■remblini;  of  the  earth  for  Ave  or  six  se- 

then  another  shock  not  so  violent  as  the 
kirli  weut  olf  gradually  as  it  began.  The 
lasted  about  two  minutes.  Some  of  the 
I  the  battery  were  seen  to  rise,  otiiers  to 
liB  earth  haring  an  undulating  mnlion. 
Wople  were  seized  with  giddiness  and 
il,  and  some  fell  down  ;  others  were  stu- 

and  many  that  were  walking  or  riding 
(motion  in  the  e.irlli,  but  were  sick.     The 

Lsix  feet  every  tifieen  minutes;  and  then 
w,  that  boats  and  all  the  small  craft  near 
(■e  were  left  aground,  witli  numlx-rs  of 
Mh.  The  Ihix  and  retlux  lasted  till  next 
Jg,  having  decreased  gradually  from  2 
^t  Madrid  the  eariliqn.-ikc  came  on  at  the 
tat  as  at  Gibr.dtar,  and  last»l  aUiut  six 
b.  At  first  every  bo<ly  thought  they  were 
pvith  d  (wimmlng  in  their  heads;  and 
pit  tliut  the  houses  were  fulling.  It  was 
I  in  coaehc*,  nor  by  those  who  walked  on 
Icept  very  slightly  ;  and  no  accident  hap- 
tarxoept  tliat  two  lads  were  killed  by  the 
p  ttune  cross  from  the  porch  of  a  church, 
pila  a  viulrnt  siiock  was  felt,  the  liells 
I  the  steeples ;  the  water  of  a  well  over- 
t  and  us  suddenly  retired.  Saint  I>ucar 
knouth  of  the  Guadalquivir)  was  violently 
P,  and  tlie  sea  brrike  in  and  did  much  inis- 
|^\t  Seville  I  sixteen  leagues  above)  several 
Hp  shaken  down ;  the  famous  tower  of 
HnU  La  Giralda,  opened  in  tiie  four 
Ind  the  waters  were  so  violently  agitated, 
I    the   vessels   in  the  river  were  driven 

! 

iBrUiqaake  waialso  felt  almost  as  severely 
t^  as  It  had  been  in  Europe.  Great  part 
te  iras  destroyed.  At  Arzilla  (a  town  in 
«>vt  10  A.M.  the  sra  suddenly  rose  with 
t>«tui<Mty,  tliat  It  lillcd  up  a  vcuel  in  the 
I  Oropped  It  Willi  sui.h  force  on  the  land, 
^  broken  to  pieces  ;  iiid  a  l>oat  «vas  found 
hVcl  shot  within  land  Tomii  liic  sea.  At 
i   Aloquincx,  great  nil.  <i«cs  fell, 

latitudes    of  |ico|ilr   >■  1    in  the 

'CO,   by   tlie  fuliing  uf  houses, 
'  :   tlif  ir   lives  :  and    aliuut  eiglit 

,,  liuiii  the  city  the  eaith  opened  and 
Ibd  up  a  villa^'c  witli  all  the  inhabitants, 
''       ■  luie  of  the  Sons  of 

■  if  about    nooo    or 
ith  all   tbr-ir  cattU-, 
I  '  irtl<  rlo««d  Mi^ain  in 

Al  S   •' rpst 

Near  ■    rif 

h»m  were  overthrown ;  Iht  «  jcd 

p  eily  with  gK-4t  rapidity,  ai«l  Irit  Iwtitnii 


them  great  quantities  of  fish.  At  Tangier  th  > 
earthquake  began  at  10  .\.  M.  and  lasted  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  Tlie  sea  came  up  to  the  walls 
(a  thing  never  heard  of  before),  and  went  down 
immediately  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
it  arose,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  fish  behind 
it.  Tliese  commotions  were  repeated  eighteen 
times,  and  lasted  till  6  V.  M.  At  Tctuan  tha 
earthquake  began  at  the  same  time  it  did  ai  Tan- 
gier, Inil  lasted  only  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
There  were  three  sliocks  so  extremely  violent, 
that  it  was  feared  the  whole  city  would  he  de- 
stroyed. In  the  city  of  Funchal,  in  the  isKind  of 
Madeira,  a  shock  of  this  earthquake  was  first 
perceived  at  thirty-eight  minutes  past  9  .'V.M. 
It  commenced  with  a  rumbling  noise  in  the  air, 
like  that  of  empty  carriages  passing  hastily  over 
a  stone  pavement.  The  observers  felt  the  fl.inr 
immediately  after  move  with  a  tremulous  motion, 
vibrating  very  quickly.  The  shock  continued 
more  than  a  minute;  during  which  space  the 
vibrations,  though  continual,  were  weakened  and 
increased  in  force  twice  very  sensibly.  The  in- 
crease after  the  first  remission  of  the  shock  was 
the  most  intense.  The  noise  in  the  air  nccom- 
ponied  the  shock  during  the  whole  of  iu  con- 
tinuance, and  lasted  some  seconds  after  the  nu>- 
tion  of  the  earth  had  ceased ;  dying  away  like 
a  peal  of  distant  thnnder  rolling  through  the  air. 
At  three  quarters  past  ten,  the  sea,  which  \r:\i 
quite  calm,  it  being  a  fine  day  and  no  wind 
stirring,  retired  suddenly  some  paces;  then  rising 
with  a  grciit  swell,  without  the  least  noise,  and 
as  suddenly  advancinr,  overflowed  the  shore, and 
entered  the  city.  It  rose  fifteen  feet  perpenrli- 
cular  above  the  high  water  mark,  allhough  the 
tide,  which  Hows  there  seven  feet,  was  then  at 
half  ebb.  The  water  immediately  receded  ;  and 
after  bavin;  fluctuated  four  or  five  times  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  it  subsided,  and  the 
sea  remained  calm  as  before.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  the  inundation  was  more  vio- 
lent, the  sea  there  retiring  above  100  paces  at 
first,  and  suddenly  reluming,  overflowed  the 
shore,  forcing  open  <lnor»,  bn-nVing  down  the 
walls  of  K'veral  maganiues  .iiid  storehouses,  leav- 
ing great  quantities  »f  fl«h  ashore,  and  in  the 
strectn  of  tiie  villain-'  of  Macliico.      All  this  was 


t^  .„.,. 


I  dutaje  was  dour. 


the  effect  of  one 
afterwards  llow«<l  i 

water  mark.     It  i 
here  much  longer 
cluil ;  and  in  *oiii< 
it  was  hardly,  if  .i' 
Such  were  the  p 
niaikable  earthquaki-  v.; 
whrre  it  was  violent,      i 
reached  to  an  immrnse  diiiuiicc 


wa,  for  it  never 
to  reach  the  high- 

" iTe 


...d, 


vhich  this  r»- 
c'  tliow  places 
■1  It,  however, 
and   were  per- 


ceive<l  cbicily  by  the  agitatmni  of  the  waters, 
or  v»nr  vlr^ht  miiiinn  of  the  earth.  The  utmost 
bouiuljnct  uf  this  earthquake  In  the  lonth  ar* 
unknown  ;  ''  us 

rmdiring  ii  li- 

(jenoe  from  im m,  iMrpi  \y  ,  m  wirtt 

dieadful.     On    the  north,  h  are  aw 

nuiril,    that   It  riT  '■■-!    ••    <  ■ t 

Sweden.      In  thr 

rivers  ami  lake*  W'    .  ,   ._    .     . 

I>iu«r,  skoefcs  w«fT  <Mt  in  Mrnal  jKnnnrr*,  ani 

aTl 
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all  the  rircn  and  lakes  were  strongly  a^ntaUd, 
especially  in  Dalecarlio.  Hie  river  Uala  sud- 
denly overflowed  its  banks,  and  as  suddenly 
retired.  At  the  some  time  a  Inke  lliree  miles 
distant,  which  had  uo  communication  with  it, 
bubbled  up  with  great  violence.  At  Fahlun,  a 
town  in  Ualecarlia,  several  strong  shocks  were 
felt. 

Shocks  or  this  great  earthquake  were  felt  in 
several  places  of  France :  commotions  of  the 
wall-is  were  observed  at  Angoulesme,  Bleville, 
Havre  de  firace,  &c.;  but  considerable  shock* 
were  felt  at  Uayonne,  Bourdeaux,  and  Lyons. 
Ill  many  places  of  Germany  its  effecU  were  also 
very  perceptible,  and  throughout  the  duchy  of 
Holslein.  In  Brandenburg,  the  water  of  a  lake 
called  Libsec,  ebbed  and  flowed  six  times  in 
half  an  hour,  with  a  dreadful  noise,  the  weatlier 
oeing  then  perfectly  calm.  The  same  agiuition 
was  observed  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes  Muplgast 
and  Netzo;  and  at  this  last  place  they  emitted 
an  intolerable  stench.  In  Holland,  the  agitations 
were  more  remarkable.  At  Alphen  on  the  Rhine, 
Ijetween  I^eyden  and  Woerden,  in  the  afternoon 
of  November  Isl,  the  waters  were  agitated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  buoys  were  broken  from  their 
chains,  large  vesselssnapped  their  cables,  smaller 
ones  were  thrown  out  of  the  water  upon  the  land, 
and  others  lying  on  land  were  set  afloat.  At 
Amsterdam,  about  11  A.  M.,  the  air  being  per- 
fectly calm,  the  waters  were  suddenly  agitated 
in  the  canals,  so  that  several  boats  broke  loose ; 
chandeliers  were  observed  to  vibrate  in  the 
churches ;  but  no  motion  of  the  earth,  or  con- 
cussion of  any  building  was  observed.  At  Ley- 
den  also,  between  half  an  hour  after  10  and  11 
A.  M.,  the  waters  rose  suddenly  in  the  canals,  and 
made  several  perceptible  undulations  Hound 
the  island  of  Corsica,  the  sea  was  violently  agi- 
tated, and  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  island  over- 
flowed their  banks.  1'hroughout  the  Milanese, 
shocks  were  felt;  at  Turin  there  was  felt  a  very 
violent  one,  and  in  Switzerland  many  rivers  turned 
suddenly  muddy  without  rain.  The  lake  of 
Neufchatel  swelled  near  two  feet  above  its  natural 
level  for  a  few  hours.  An  agitation  was  also 
perceived  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Zurich. 
At  tlie  island  of  Antigua,  there  was  such  a  sea 
without  the  bar  as  had  not  been  known  in  the 
memory  of  roan;  and  aAer  it  the  water  at  the 
wharfs,  which  used  to  be  six  feet  deep,  was  not 
two  inche*.  At  Barbadoes,  about  2  P.  M.  the  sea 
tbbed  and  flowed  in  an  unusual  manner ;  ran 
over  tlie  wharfs  and  streets  into  die  houses,  and 
continued  thus  ebbing  and  flowing  till  ten  at 
night. 

This  agitation  of  waters  was  perceived  io  va- 
rious parts  of  Great  Britain.  At  Barlborough, 
in  Derbyshire,  between  11  and  12  A.M.,  in  a 
boat  house  on  the  west  side  of  a  large  body  of 
water  called  Pibley  dam,  was  heard  a  surprising 
and  terrible  noise ;  a  large  swell  of  water  came 
in  a  current  from  the  south,  and  rose  two  feet  on 
tlie  sloped  dam-head  at  the  north  end  nf  ihe 
water.  It  then  subsided ;  but  reluniwl  imme- 
diately, thougli  with  less  violence.  The  water 
wa«  thus  agitated  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
growing  gradually  weaker  and  weaker  every 
tua*,  till  it  entirely  ceawd.    At  Oujibbhdge  and 


Cobham  in  Surry,  at   OunstAi  is 
Oxfordshire,    DiTbysliire,  and 
Durhnro,  at   li:ilf  after  ten  in  Uw 
like  phenomeiia  are  recorded  to 
At   £yain-brid°;e,    in   the  Peak  of 

overseer  of  the  lea<l  mirir  •    ^  ^^ 

room  about  eleven  o'cl  lite 

which  raised  him  from  K..  v.  ...  ^  ^ 
plaster  from  the  sides  of  the  mm.  Ai 
wax  so  violeiilly  shaken,  tliat  ht  amptt 
en^ne  shaft  had  been  falling  m.  Alim 
two  miners  were  employed  in  caitiDj,«4i 
along  the  drifts  of  the  mines,  theoRiili 
materials  to  be  raised  up  at  the 
drift  in  which  they  were  working 
yards  deep,  and  the  space  from 
other  fifty  yards  or  upwards-  Tie 
end  of  the  dnft  had  just  loaded  bu  art, 
dmwing  it  along;  when  he  was  nipns^ 
shock,  which  terrified  him  from  Im 
ment,  and  while  he  was  coosnltm^  will 
low-workmen  what  means  they  ibeaU 
their  safety,  they  were  sorpriieiJ  bj  i 
shock  more  violent  tlian  the  ftnL  : 
miner  who  worked  about  twelvt  ymk 
told  them  that  the  violence  >i(  the  irm 
had  been  to  great,  that  it  causal  da 
grind  upon  one  another.  His  ~ 
terrupted  by  a  third  shock,  whidi, 
terval  of  four  or  fire  minutes,  m 
by  a  fourth:  and,  about  the  lamt  ipiaJ 
after,  by  a  fifth  ;  none  of  whidi  •«  • 
as  the  second.  They  heard,  after  cmi 
aloud  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of  (iMoA 
continued  about  half  a  minute,  gndiuD^^ 
ing,  or  seeming  to  remove  to  a  gttaliri 
At  White  Rock  in  Glamorgaoshiit,  il» 
hours  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  new  liuw  M 
after  6  P.  M.,  a  vast  quantity  of  manH 
with  a  prodigious  noise;  floated  t»ra li/jm 
the  least  of  them  above  200  loos;  fc«*» 
moorings,  drove  them  acrossthen>er,i>'^ 
oventet  them.  The  whole  rise  ud  Ud 
exttsordinary  body  of  water  did  bo*  W 
ten  minutes,  nor  was  it  fell  io  »oj  "t* 
of  the  river,  so  that  it  seemed  to  m'* 
out  of  the  earth  at  that  tery 
Lomond  in  Scotland,  about  hiif 

9  A.  M.,  all  of  a  sudden,  without 
of  wind,  the  water  rose  aOiBlt  i 
great  rapidity,  but  immediately « 
was  as  low  as  any  person  then  fwtti 
seen  it  in  the  greatest  summer  droiijkl. 
it  returned  tewards  the  shore,  and  ra  i** 
rose  again  as  high  as  before.   Tlw  itiW 
tioucd  at  the  same  rate  tdl  fiftteo  auri 

10  A.  M.  taking  five  minutes  to  rue,  v'*' 
to  subside.     From  fifteen  minaln 
eleven,  the  height  of  every   ri*t  O 
short  of  that  immediately  pr«0(dia|,l'' 
minuter  to  flow,,  and    as  many  n  A 
water  was  entirely  settled.     Tlw 
dicular  height  of'^  this  swell    «i 
inches.     A  still   more   remarkablr 
attending  the  earthqunke  m  this 
large  stone  lying  at  some  d 
but    in    water   so   shallow    that  it 
be  seen,  was  forced  out  of  its  phi 
upon  dry  land,  learing  a  dmtf 
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I  all  (long  the  way  in  which  it  hail  moved. 
rit  Ness,  about  lialf  an  ho<ir  after  nine,  a 
jnat  agitation  was  observed  in  the  water. 
I  ten  the  river  Oich,  which  runs  on  the 
ide  of  Fort  Aui,'U9tus,  into  the  head  of  the 
Ms  objerred  to  swell  very  much,  and  run 
m  from  the  loch  with  a  pretty  high  wave, 
■ro  or  three  feet  hicber  than  the  ordinary 
c  The  motion  of  the  wave  was  against 
H,  and  it  proceeded  rapidly  for  about  200 
b  the  river.  It  then  broke  on  a  shallow, 
ped  three  or  four  feet  on  the  banks,  after 
i  r«lurae<l  gently  to  the  loch.  It  conti- 
^ing  and  flowing  in  this  manner  for  about 

hisod  the  effects  of  this  earthquake  were 
lo  remarkable  agitations  of  tlie  water, 
I  those  already  described. 
ore  are  die  most  strikini;  phenomena 
itheeanhquakcof  Novemberlst,  1755, 
1  on  the  surbce  of  the  e.irth.  Tliosc 
1  below  ground  cannot  be  known 
I  observed  in  springs  Sec,  which 
(very  remarkable.  At  Colares, 
Todon  of  the  31st  of  October,  the  water 
ktain  was  greatly  decreased  :  on  the  mom- 
:  l»t  of  November  it  ran  very  mtidjy  ; 
the  earthquake,  returned  to  its  us<ial 
I  as  to  quantity  and  clearness.  On  the 
ambers  of  rocks  were  split ;  and  there 
1  rents  in  the  ground,  but  none  con- 
In  tome  places  where  formerly  there 
no  water,  spnn'^  burst  forth,  which 
1  lo  run.  Some  of  tlic  U»ri;est  moun- 
Portiii::il  were  impetuously  shaken 
from  (heir  foundation;  most  of  tliem 
[mi  their  tummits,  split  and  rent  in  a 
manner,  and  huge  masses  of  them 
down  into  the  subjacent  valleys, 
rock  Alvidar,  near  Uie  hill  Fojo,  a 
parapet  was  broken  oif,  which  was 
I  from  lis  foundation  into  the  se.i.  At 
bn  the  nrer  Macaas,  duniit  the  earth- 
■Bany  spring*  of  water  burst  forth,  some 
P  up  eignteeu  or  twentv  feet,  throwing  up 
[  -vtuious  colors,  which  remained  on  the 
I      A    mountainous  point,  seven  or  eight 

Eiom  Sl  Ube's,  den  asunder,  and  threw 
il  ntft  matM*  of  rock.     In  liarbary  a 
I  WM  rent  in  two ;  the  two  ludves  fell 
k  ways,  and  nuried  two  large  towns.    In 
place,  a  mountain   burst   o{ien   and  a 
Lm«d  from  It  as  red  as  blood.    At  Tan- 
I  ike  fountains  were  dned  up,    to  that 
Iki  no  wmlcT  to  be  had  till  niirnt.     A  re- 
H  chantie  was  observe<l  in  the  medicinal 
pf  Toplitx,  a  village   in  Ilohemia  famous 
Balhs.     Thtae  waters  were  discovered  in 
pon  which  lime  the  principal  spring  of 
coiiftjinlly    thrown    out    hut    water 
quantity,   and  of  the  same  qua- 
Ihe  iDnrning   of  the  eartlH)uakei  !>*■ 
It  and  13  A.  M.  the  pnncipal  spring  cast 
idl   •  quantity  of  water,  that  in  half  an 
I  the  bath*  run  over.     About  half  an  hour 
'  this,  tlie  spring   had  flawed  turbid  and 
|;  then,  havmi;  stopped  entirely  for  a  mi> 
broke  forth  again  witli  prorliginus  vio- 
Idnring  before  it  a  coiuiderabic  quantity 


of  reddish  ochre.  After  this  it  became  clear 
and  flowed  as  pure  as  licfore.  It  still  continues) 
lo  do  so ;  but  the  water  is  in  greater  quantity, 
and  hotter,  tlian  befote  the  earthquake.  At  An- 
gouleninc  in  France,  a  subterraneous  noise  like 
tliunder  was  lie.ird  ;  and  presently  after  the  earth 
opened,  and  discharged  a  torrent  of  water  mixed 
with  red  sand.  Most  of  tlie  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood sunk  in  such  a  manner,  that  for  some 
time  they  were  tliought  to  be  quite  dry.  In 
Britain  no  considerable  alteration  was  observed 
in  the  earth,  except  that,  near  the  lead  mine  in 
Derbyshire,  a  cleft  was  observed  about  a  foot 
deep,  six  inches  wide,  and  150  yards  in  length. 

The  shocks  of  this  earthquake  were  felt  most 
violently  at  sea.  Uff  St.  Lucar,  the  captain  of 
the  Nancy  frigate  felt  his  ship  m  viol»'ntly  shaken, 
that  he  thought  she  had  stnick  the  ground ;  but, 
on  heaving  the  lead,  found  he  was  in  a  great 
depth  of  water.  Captain  Clark  from  Oenia,  in 
N.  lat.  36"  24',  between  9  and  10  A.  M.,  had  his 
ship  shaken  and  strained  as  if  she  had  struck 
upon  a  rock,  so  that  the  scams  of  the  ilcck 
opened,  and  the  compass  was  overturned  in  the 
binnacle.  The  master  of  a  vessel  bound  to  tlie 
American  Islands,  btinv;  in  N.  lat.  25^,  W.  long. 
40°,  and  writing  in  his  cabin,  heard  a  violent 
noise,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  stecmtje:  and 
shortly  after  the  ship  seemed  as  if  she  hail  been 
suddenly  jerked  up  and  suspended  by  a  rniie 
fastened  lo  the  mast  head.  Coming  on  deck,  he 
found  a  violent  current  crossing  the  ship's  way  to 
the  leeward.  In  about  a  minute,  this  currvnl 
returned  with  great  impetuosity,  and,  at  a  league 
distant,  three  cragfnr-pointed  rocks  ap|ieared 
throwing  up  water  of  various  colors  reseiiibling 
fire.  These  phenomena,  in  two  minutes,  ended 
in  a  black  cloud,  which  ascended  very  l>t.-avily, 
and  after  it  had  risen  above  the  horium,  no  rocks 
wer«  to  bo  seen.  Between  9  and  10  A.  M.  ano- 
ther ship,  forty  leuu:ucs  west  of  M.  X'inccnt,  was 
s<i  strongly  agitated,  that  the  anchors,  which 
were  lashed,  were  thrown  up.  Immediatsly 
after  this,  the  ship  sunk  in  the  water  as  low  as 
the  main  chains.  Tlie  lead  showed  a  great  depth 
of  water,  and  the  line  was  tinged  of  a  yellow 
color  and  smelt  of  sulphur.  The  shock  lasted 
about  ten  minutes,  but  they  felt  smaller  ones  for 
twenty-four  houn.  Such  were  llie  phenomena 
of  this  very  remarkable  and  destructive  earth- 
qiukt,  which  extended  over  a  tract  of  at  leau 
4,000,000  of  square  miles. 

Thccarthqimkcs,  winch  in  1T83  ruined  a  great 
part  of  Italy  and  Sicily  .lliough  much  more  confined 
in  their  extent,  than  that  of  1755,  seem  to  have 
been  not  at  all  inferior  in  violence.  Sir  VV  illiaoi 
IUm:ltun  ihus  states  their  elTects,'  If  on  a  map  of 
Italy,  and  with  your  compass  on  the  scale  of  Itiliun 
miles  you  rnw»soreofl^l»enly-tw<>,'«uysthi»wrutr, 
*  and  then  fixing  ilie  central  point  in  tlie  city  of  Op- 
pido,  fonn  a  circle,  tlie  ntdu  of  which  will  (ic 
twenty-two  miles;  you  will  include  all  the 
towns.  Tillages,  tic,  that  lave  been  utterly 
ruined,  the  siwls  where  the  greatest  mnrtalily 
hapiwned,  and  where  there  have  b<«n  the  most 
vuible  alterations  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  :  then 
extend  your  cxiin(>ats  on  the  tame  scale  to 
trventy-two  mile*,  pmervtng  the  same  rcuire, 
and   form  another  circle,  you  will   include  the 


oemea  oecween  3h-  un  ^v  or  n.  lai. ;  uui  tne 

(greatest  force  of  the  earthquake  had  been  exerted 
from  the  foot  of  those  mnuntainsof  the  Apennines 
called  Dijo,  Sacro,  and  Caiilene,  extenaiiip  west 
to  the  Tyrrhene  sea;  that  the  towns,  villanes  and 
farm-houses  nearest  Uiese  mountains,  situated 
either  on  the  hills  or  the  plain,  were  totally  ruined 
by  the  shock  of  the  Ath  of  February  about  noon ; 
that  even  the  more  distant  towns  had  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  subsequent  shocks  of  the  earlli- 
quukes,  and  edectually  by  those  of  the  7th, '26th, 
und  2Bth,  of  February,  and  that  of  the  1st  of 
JMarch ;  that  from  the  first  shock  of  the  .SlIi  of 
February,  tlic  earth  had  been  in  a  continual  tre- 
mor ;  and  that  tlie  motion  of  the  earth  had  been 
either  wliirliug  like  a  vortex,  liorizontnl,  or  by 
pulsations,  or  by  beatings  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards. This  variety  of  motions  increased  the 
apprehensions  of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  who 
expected  every  moment  that  the  earth  would  open 
under  their  feet,  and  swallow  them  up.  These 
phenomena  had  been  attended  with  irregular  and 
furious  giistsof  wind  :  and  from  all  these  causes, 
the  face  of  that  part  of  Calabria  comprehended 
tietween  38°  and  29*"  was  entirely  altered. 
See  C'ALABftit.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was 
estimated  at  3?.,367  ;  but  Sir  William  Ilamillon 
is  of  opinion,  that,  including  stran|{ers,  it  could 
not  be  less  llian  40,000.  The  late  uf  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scillu  was  extremely  affecting.  On  the 
liist  shock  of  the  earthquake,  F'ebruary  5th,  lliey 
liad  lied  to  t)ic  sea-shore,  where  they  hoped  for 
safety  ;  but  in  the  night  a  furious  wave  overtlowed 
the  land  for  three  miles,  sweeping  olT  in  its  re- 
turn 2473  of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  was 
(he  prince  himself,  who  were  at  that  lime  either 
on  tne  strand,  or  in  boats  near  the  shore. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  landed  on  the  Gth  of 
May  at  Pino  in  Calabria  Ultra,  This  town  is 
Miualed  on  a  volcanic  tufa,  and  had  been  greatly 
daiiiu^'cd  by  llie  earthquake  of  February  3tl.,  but 
ifjinpletely  ruined  by  that  of  Ihe  'JHtli  March, 
lie  was  told  lliat  the  volcano  of  Sliomboli,  winch 
l^is  in  full  view  of  the  town,  though  distant  aliout 
'Sfty  miles,  had  (inoked  less  and   thrown  up  a 


uown ;  anu  mu  ueygaren 
sensible  of  its  approach. 
'  have  observed,  that,  la  thi 
suffered  most  by  eurttiqtui 
ass,  the  neighing  of  a  hone^ 
g<xise,  always  drove  {tcopla 
and  was  the  occasion  of  ni 
Ave  Marias  bein^  repeated, 
shock.'     From  Monteleoiie 
plum,  passing  through  mai^ 
which  had  been  more  or  U 
their  vicinity  to  the  plain, 
had  not  a  hnuse  left  standi 
he  saw  Soriano,  j    '     '      ' 
heap  of  ruins.     1 
of  St.   I'ietro,  in  ...,  ....t 
distant  view  of  Sicily  and  I 
which  then  sent  forth  a  co' 
before  his  arrival  at  Rosai 
swampy  plain,  in  many  pi 
shown  small  hollows  in  the 
an  inverted  cone.    They  »« 
as  was   the  soil  nc.tr  thira 
that,  during  the  eanhquaki 
fountain  of  water,    luiieJ 
driven  up  from  each  of  ihl 
dernlile  liciijhi.     Before  thi 
the  river  was  dry ;   but 
overHoweiJ  its  banks, 
had  been  constant  wil 
in  the  plain,  durin 
of  February,     li 
nomenon    had   L«_ 
always  low  and  rushy.     Uf 
Kns:imo   they    passed    llitf' 
strong  liralier  bndge,  7l>0 
cracks  made  in  the  banks  I 
river  by  the  earthqiutkc,  il 
in  one  part ;  and,  the  le«« 
were  placed  having   be«n 
bridge  had  taken  au  unduli 
rail  on  each  side  was 
separated  parts  havio| 
then  pasUhle.  ThcUr 
of  iVlonteleone's  poll 
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ml*  htil  r|uil(L'il.    Tlieir  course  ilown  Uie 
Vis  siillicicntly  r.ipid  to  prove  that  it  had 
len  a   [XTfcct   level.     The  earlht^uake,  he 
In,  hail  0|H>ne(l  some  dcpositorirs  of  rain 
in  ihc  clay  hilU  n  hich  surround  the  valley ; 
watrr,   inixol  with  tlie  loose  soil,  takini; 
tnt  suddenly  through  the  undermined  sur- 
tflin^  It  up  vfilli  tlie   larj^  olive  and  mul- 
tteet,  and  a  thatched  cottage,  floated  the 
piece  of  ground,  with  all  its  vegetation, 
•   mile  down   llie  valley,  where   it    then 
•with  most  of  the  trees  erect.    These  two 
were  about   a   mile  long  and  lialf  a  mile 
.    '  I  travelled,"  says  he  afterwards,  '  four 
a  this  plain,  in  the  midst  of  such  misery  .is 
*  be  Jcscnbcd.     The  force  of  the  cirth- 
lliere  vna  so  great,  thai  all  the  inhahitants 
towns  were  buried,  alive  or  dead,  in    the 
of  liieir  liouses  in  an  instant.     The  town  of 
eiie  was  large,  hut  ill  situated  lietwcen  two 
ihat  were  subject   to  overflow:  2100  out 
lost  their  lives  here  on  the  fiital  5th  of 
'    At  Casal  Nuova  the  princess  Gerace 
icli,  with  4000  of  her  subjects,  perished  on 
day  by  the  explosion.    Some  who  lad 
g  alive  out  of  the  ruins,  told  our  author, 
had    felt  Uicir  houses  fairly  lifted  up 
ving  the  least  previous  nolic«.    An  in- 
of  Casol  Nuova  was  at  that  moment  on 
looking  tlic  plain ;  when,  feeling  the 
,d  turning  round,  instead  of  the  town  he 
^  a  tliick  cloud  of  while  dust  like  smok*, 
elTcctof  the  crusliing  of  the  buildings, 
Hyiug  off.     Casal  Nuova  was  so 
'4cstroyed  by  lliisdreadftd  shock,  ihat 
is<<  nor  klieet   ri'mainetl,  but  all  lay  in 
Infused  heup  of  ruins.  CasliUace,  and  Mili- 
^  were  both  in  the  same  situation.    Terra 
uttuilpii  in  the  same  plain,  stood  l>ctween 
iVers,  which,  witli  Uie    torrents  from  llie 
ins,  nud  cut  deep  and  wide  chasms  in  Uie 
clay  soil  of  which  it  is  com|>osed.  At 
the  ravine  is  not  lets  than  500  fe«t 
three  i|iurtcrsnf  a  mile  broad.  'Here, 
great  depth  of  the  lavinc,  and  the  s'iu- 
lion  uf  the  earth,  two  hm^  portions  of 
;rr,  on  which  a  ^rvat  part  of  the  town  stood, 
coosikled  uf  somehiindred  houses,  had  been 
riicd  into  the  ravin<',  and  nearly  across  il,  kt 
jllhe  ili^cinte  oC  half  a  mile  fioin  the  place 
tr  '  iiid  what  is  very  oxira> 

0>  iLints  who  had  taken 

jiijiilif  lc:ip  111  '  .  were  tievurllio 

g  out  alivr,  *»  'irt.'     Sic  Wil- 

I    ■'  M.  ».!«   Miili   a   priest  and 

I  I  buried  In  the  niinn  of  Ins 

th<   .,.^.  -....ck,  was  imniMliiiiely  bl.iwn 
It   and  delivered   by  tlic  nccond.     There 
^ffiany  well  attested    iii^iiiur'^   uf  the  s.ime 
slooce  hating  bapp>  •■  rvnl  purls 

bria.     Part  of  the  i"  Ii  the  city 

tt  Oppido    was    detached,    witli    sevcnl 

into  the   ravina:    '  Ilut   that,'  t^iyt  Sir 

,  'is  a  iriOiug  circumstance  in  compart- 

c  rrry  great  tracts  of  bind,  with  planta- 

vioM  and  olivtni,  which  had  been  dtv 

from  on*  side  of  the   nivinc  to  llie  otiwr, 

ll|«  (Iblaiice  is  more  than  half  a  mil?.     Il 

it  UltMcil,   that  4   eounlryiuan,   nlxi  wat 


ploughing  his  field  iu  tliis  neighbourhood  with  a 
pair  of  uxeii,  was  transported  with  his  Keld  and 
team  clear,  from  one  side  of  a  ravine  to  the  other, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  liis  oxen  were  hurt. 
Having  walked  over  tlie  ruins  of  Oppido,  1  de- 
scended into  the  ravine,  and  examined  carefully 
the  whole  of  it.  Her*  1  taw  indeed  the  wonder- 
ful force  of  the  earthquake,  which  has  prinJuced 
exactly  the  same  effects  as  those  described  in  the 
ravine  at  Terra  Nuova,  but  on  a  scale  inlinitely 
greater.  The  enormous  masstn  of  the  plain,  ile- 
t.iche<l  from  each  side  of  the  ravine,  lie  sometimes 
in  confuseil  heaps,  forming  rpal  mountains,  and 
having  stoppe<l  the  course  of  two  rivers,  one  of 
which  IS  very  considerable,  great  lakes  are  already 
formed;  and  if  not  assiste<l  by  nature  or  art,  so  as 
to  give  the  rivers  their  due  course,  must  infallibly 
be  the  cause  nf  a  general  infection  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Sometimes  I  met  with  a  delaclieci 
piece  of  the  surface  of  the  plain,  of  many  iiciCi'  in 
extent,  with  the  large  oaks  and  olive  trees,  witii 
com  or  lupins  under  them,  growiniz  as  well  and 
in  as  good  order  at  the  lioKom  of  the  ravine  as 
their  companions,  from  whence  tlicy  were  sep«- 
raled.  do  on  their  native  soil,  at  least  oOO  feet 
higher,  and  at  the  distance  xf  about  three  qtiariers 
of  a  mile.  1  met  with  wholn  vineyards  In  the 
same  order  in  the  bottom,  that  had  likewise  taken 
the  same  jouniey.  As  the  banks  of  the  ravine, 
from  whence  these  pieces  ciiiic,  are  now  ban- 
and  perpendicular,  I  perceived  that  tJie  upper  toil 
was  a  reddish  eartli,  and  the  under  one  a  ruidy 
white  clay,  'ery  compact,  and  like  *  'oft  stone. 
The  impulse  these  huge  masses  received,  either 
from  the  violent  motion  of  the  earth  nlone,  or 
tlul  ii\)l^ted  with  the  additional  one  of  the  vol- 
canic exhalations  set  at  liberty,  seems  to  hav-.- 
acted  with  greater  force  on  the  lower  and  mote 
compact  stratum,  than  on  the  upper  cultivaled 
crusi:  for  I  constantly  obsvrv«<l,  where  these 
cultivated  lands  lay,  the  under  stratum  of  com- 
uiicl  clay  had  been  driven  some  hundred  yards 
farllier,  and  lay  in  confused  blocks ;  and,  as  1 
ot>servi>d,  many  of  tliese  blocks  were  in  a  cubi- 
cal form.  Tlie  under  soil,  having  had  i  greater 
impulse,  and  leaving  the  iipi>er  in  its  Might, 
ii^urally  accnunts  for  the  nroer  in  which  the 
trees,  vineyards,  and  vegetation  fell,  and  remain 
at  present  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  raviixj.  In 
anolhei  part  of  ih*  l>oilum  of  ihe  ravine,  there  is 
a  monnLiin  composed  of  the  same  clay  soil,  and 
which  was  pru'iably  a  piece  of  the  plain  detjchal 
by  an  earthqiiakt  at   -  '  '      it  is 

alMiut  2.'iO  feet  hiuh,  .i  i>.  its 

basis.     Tills  mountain,  jj    n   whl   .i  ' 

travtUed  down  tlie  ravine  near  four  ii>> 
log  )>e«ri  put  in  mulion  by  the  earlhnu...,.  :.,_ 
i\U  of  i'ebriiary.  The  abundance  of  rain  wlilcli 
fell  at  that  lime,  the  great  wciuht  of  t'le  firsh 
dvtache<l  pieces  of  Ihe  pUtii,  which  t  ixv  hrapcil 
up  at  the  back  of  it,  the  nature  of  the  wil,  of 
which  it  IS  composed,  and  |>ajtic<ilarly  it*  situ- 
ation on  a  declivity,  accouol  well  for  this 
plicnaineDoii ;  whereas  the  reports  winch  caiae 
to  Naples,  uf  s  inmintain  having  Irapeil  ibsr 
milM,  bad  ratlii  :  i  miracle. 

I  found  some  •>,  wiili  a 

lump  of  their  uativi'  w»>  m  ii'  <r  i<>i>i>,  staiuiim; 
upii;^lil   m  lh«  bctlom  'if  tha  ravine,  and  whith 
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Iiiul  been  detaclied  fmm  the  hottom  of  tlie  ptam 
abovc-meniioned.  I  oliii^rred  also,  that  nun^ 
cunfused  heaps  of  the  loose  soil,  detached  by  tlie 
earthquake  from  the  plains  on  each  side  of  the 
ravine,  had  actually  run  like  rolcanic  lava 
(having  probably  been  assisted  by  the  heavy 
rain)  and  produced  many  effects  much  resem- 
bling those  of  lava,  during  their  course  down  a 
great  part  of  the  ravine.  At  Santa  Cristina,  near 
Oppioo,  the  like  phenomena  have  been  exhibit- 
ed, and  the  great  force  of  the  earthquake  of  the 
Sth  of  February  seems  to  have  been  exerted  on 
these  parts,  and  at  Casal  Nuova,  and  Terra 
Nuova.'  At  Regsrio  the  shock  had  been  much 
less  violent  than  in  the  places  he  had  hitherto 
visited ;  and  *  thoui;h  there  was  not  a  house  in  it 
inhabited  or  habitable,  yet'  says  he,  '  aYter  having 
been  several  days  in  the  plain,  where  every 
building  is  levelled  with  the  ground,  a  house 
with  a  roof,  or  a  church  with  a  steeple,  was  to 
me  a  new  and  refreshing  object.'  In  this  place 
he  had  an  account  from  the  archbishop  of  the 
earthquakes  of  1779  and  1780,  which  obliged 
the  inhabitants,  in  number  16,400,  to  remain  in 
barracks  for  several  months,  without  having  done 
any  considerable  damage  to  the  town,  lie  was 
informed  also,  that  all  animals  and  birds  are  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  much  more  sensible  of 
an  approaching  shock  of  an  earthquake,  than 
any  human  being;  but  that  geese,  above  all, 
seem  to  be  the  soonest  and  most  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  a  shock ;  if  in  the  water,  they  quit 
it  immediately;  and  will  not  be  driven  into  it 
for  some  time  after.  The  shock  which  damaged 
Jleggio  came  on  gently,  so  that  the  people  had 
time  to  make  their  escape,  and  only  126  were 
killed  i  but  in  the  plain  this  shock  was  as  instan- 
taneous as  it  was  violent  and  destructive.  On 
the  Mlh  of  May.  Sir  William  Hamilton  left 
Reggio,  and  set  s;iil  for  Messina.  He  found  that 
the  shock,  though  very  violent  there,  had  been 
far  inferior  to  what  he  had  seen  the  effects  of  in 
other  places.  Many  houses,  even  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  were  standing,  and  some  little 
damaged  ;  but,  in  the  upper  and  more  elevated 
situations,  the  earthquakes  seemed  to  have 
scuce  had  any  effect,  'A  strong  instance  (says 
our  author)  of  this  is,  that  the  convent  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  that  called  the  Novitialo  de  Ges- 
niti,  both  on  an  elevated  situation,  have  not  a 
crack  in  them ;  and  that  tlie  clock  of  the  latter 
has  not  been  deranged  in  the  least  by  the  earth- 
quakes, which  have  afflicted  this  country  for  four 
months  past,  und  which  still  continue  in  some 
degree.'  Noiwithstanding  this  comparative  mild- 
ness, the  shock  at  Messina  had  been  very  terri- 
ble. All  the  beautiful'  front  of  the  pahizzate, 
which  extended  in  very  lofly  uniform  buildini;!, 
in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  had  been  in  some 
parts  totally  ruined,  in  oilier*  less  ;  and  there 
were  cracks  in  the  earth  of  the  (piay.  a  )>arl  of 
which  had  sunk  above  a  fool  below  the  level  nf 
the  sea.  During  the  earthquake,  fire  had  bc«'n 
•een  to  issue  from  ihe  cr.icks  of  the  quay ;  but 
our  author  it  persuaded  that  (his  was  enly  u 
vapor  charged  with  electrical  fire,  or  inflamioa- 
bie  air.  Here  also  he  was  informed,  that  the 
»lio<Ji  of  the  ilh  of  February  had  been  from  the 


bottom  upwards ;  but  th« 
rally   horitontal   or    vorticofe.    A 
circainsuince   was    observed  at 
through  the  whole  coast  of  CaUm^ 
been  most  affected  by  the  earthqoaU,  liL 
•mall  fish  called  cicirelli,  rese<DUn|(k(~ 
white  bait,  but  larger,  and  which  uall; 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  buned  in  tiM 
ever  after  the  commencement  of  tb« 
to  the  time  this  account  was  wiilta, 
to  be  taken  near  the  suriEwe,  wA  llnl « 
abundance  as  to  be  coinoion  feodtxAl 
of  the  people ;  whereas  before  ifi* 
this  fish   was   rare,   and   teckomd 
greatest  delicacies.     Kish  of  all 

taken  in  greater  abundance  oo         

the  commencement  of  the  eul^ite 
before;  which  our  author  suppomukii 
occasioned  either  by  the  volcanic  luto 
haated  llie  bottom  of  tlie  ita,  «r  tlui  ik 
tinual  tremor  of  Ihe  earth  had  fonad  Ai 
of  their  retreats.  At  Messina,  Sir  WQa 
told  that  on  tlie  5th  of  February,  ndhr 
days  following,  the  sea,  about  t  quuvrtfl 
from  the  citadel,  rose,  and  boiled  m  a  ■ 
dinary  manner,  and  with  a  tacit  kmi 
alarming  noise;  the  water  ia  oihtr|m^ 
strait  being  perfectly  calm,  'Thui'if 
'seems  to  point  out  exhalations  or  «e|M 
cracks  at  the  bottom  of  the  so.  «tat 
probably  have  happened  dorib;  tin  nfa 
the  earthquakes ;  all  of  which  I  na  ■■ 
have  here  a  volcanic  origin.' 

In   various    parts   of  Soudi  Aom^  I 

?nakes  have  been  equally  trenxniliMl  ■! 
t  is  remarkable  that  the  city  of  bm,^ 
Ul  of  Peni,  situated  in  about  ttJi 
although  scarcely  ever  visited  bjr  »a^ 
etiually  unacquainted  with  rain  ■  XS  A 
and  lighlninc,  has  been  singuiiriy  tn^ 
fury  of  earthquakes,  which  luppM  I"** 
qucntly,  that  the  inhabitants  are  nnin 
apprehensions  of  being,  from  t.'icir  i 
and  violence,  buned  in  the  niiiw  </ 
houses:  yet  these  earthquakes; ttit*^ * 
den,  have  their  presages ;  one  of  Ik*  f*"'" 
which  IS  a  rumbling  noise  in  lli»  I""* 
earth,  about  a  minute  before  the  )li«i»» 
that  seems  to  pervade  all  tin  lij^C" 
raneous  part;  this  is  followeil  btiha*** 
ings  of  the  dogs,  who  leem  lii  I«^J 
approaching  danger.  The  b««»*  ■ 
passing  the  streets  stop,  and  by  t 
spread  open  lh»?ir  legs,  th*  h 
themselves  from  tilling.  Oa  ikM 
terrified  inhabitants  fly  from  lJ*ii 
the  streets  with  such  nnrcipitatjob  ** 
happens  in  the  night,  tney  appatf  <(•* 
the  urgency  of  the  dt«ngcr  at  ooet'*'' 
Sense  of  delicacy  or  shatne.  Tlmtl 
exhibit  such  odd  and  sinjrubr  Stfi^ * 
afloni  matter  of  <1 1  > 
diverted  in  so  ten 
concourse  ii  acco 
drc-n  wakc<l  out  ". 
lanii'iitaiionii  of  il.' 
prayers  to  the  ninLi  i: 
•"vnd    cnnt'tj^inii.     Tile 
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I  to   refrain   from  giving  vent  to  their 

p  t}iat  tlie  whole  city  exhibits  a  dreadful 

iconitcmation  and  liorror. 

■Lrthquaka  that  have   occurred   at  the 

H   Spanish  Aintrica  arc  very  numerous. 

',  since  the  esUhlishment  of  ttic Spaniards 

1582;  but  tlie  dainai;e  was  much  less 

kbie  lliau  in  some  of  tlie  succeeding. 

after,    Lima   was    a^m    visited    by 

tliquake,  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  still 

commemorated  every  year.     In  1609 

is    a   third,    which   overturned    many 

tin  tlie  27th  of  November,  10.10,  such 

1  datiiaiie  was  done  in  the  city  by  an 

ke,  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  its  not 

entirely  demolished,  a  festival  on 

i*  annu.illy  celebrated.     Twenty-four 

erwards,  on  the  3nl  of  November,  the 

cly  edifices  in  the   city,  and  a  great 

of  hoiibcs,  were  destroyed  by  a  simi- 

ek;    but   tlie   inhabitants   retiring,   few 

hperished.     Another  dreadful  percussion 

in  1078;  but  one  of  the  must  terrible 

he  28th  of  October,  1687.     It  began  at 

be  morning,  and  destroyed  nuny  of  the 

bblic  buildings  and  houses,  in  which  a 

pber  of  the  inhabitants  perished ;  but  this 

le  more  than  a  prelude   to  what   fol- 

l  for   two   hours   afterwards    the   shock 

L  with  such  impetuous  concussions,  that 

[laid  in  ruins,  and  the  inliabilanls  felt 

Es  happy  in  being  only  speclalors  of  the 
evulation  by  having  saved  tlieir  lives, 
I  with  ibe  loss  of  all  their  property. 
■bis  second  shock  the  sea,  retiring  coii- 
f,  and  then  reluming  in  mountainous 
Intiiely  overwhelmed  Callao,  which  is  at 
p  disUnce  from  Lima,  and  all  the  adja- 
lotty,  together  with  the  miserable  inhabi- 
From  this  time  six  other  earthquakes 
It  at  Lima  previous  to  that  of  1740,  on 
I  of  Uctober,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at 
ihen  the  concussions  began  with  such 
L  that,  in  little  more  than  three  minutes, 
lest  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings  in  the 
le  destroyed,  burying  under  iheir  ruins 
Babilaala  who  had  not  made  sufficient 
■0  the  Ittcets  and  s<]uares.  the  only 
I  nfeljr.  At  length  the  humble  ellects 
Irst  shock  ceased ;  but  the  tranquillily 
■liott  duration,  the  concussions  swiftly 
|Dg  each  other,  llie  fort  of  Callao  also 
\  niins;  but  what  it  suffered  from  the 
^»  in  ita  building  was  inconsiderable, 
Dnpared  to  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
lUowed  ;  for  the  sea,  as  is  usual  on  such 
rccvding  to  a  considerable  distance. 
In  mouiiuiiiout  waves,  foaming  with 
rnce  of  the  agitation,  and  mddenly 
aod  tlic  neighbouring  country  in 
This,  hi>wev«r,  was  not  cnlirrly 
|)i]r  the  first  swell  of  the  wave* ;  fur  ihe 

£ig  further,  relumed  with  still  grealiv 
ty,  and  covered   l>oili   (he  wall*  and 
lildings  of  the  place;  so  that  what  ckio 

Sped  the  Arsl  inundation,  wa*  totally 
ntod  by  tiiose  succeeding  maantaiiKHis 
\  Twenty-tlirec  ships  and  veMels,  great 
U,  were  then  m  the  harbour,  nineieco  of 


which  were  (unk,  and  the  other  four,  among 
which  wa*  a  frigate  named  St.  Fermin,  were 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  consider^ 
able  distance  up  the  country.  This  terrible 
inundation  and  earthquake  extended  to  other 
p-trts  on  the  coast,  and  several  towns  underwent 
tlie  same  fate  as  the  city  of  Lima ;  where  the 
number  of  jiersonj  who  perished,  within  two 
days  after  it  began,  amouated,  according  to  the 
bodies  found,  to  1300,  ISeside  the  maimed  and 
wounded,  many  of  whom  lived  only  a  short 
time  III  great  torture. 

\'arious  theories  Imvebecn  invented  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes.  Till  lately,  the 
hypotheses  of  modem  philosophers  were  iiiucli 
the  same  with  tliose  of  the  ancients.  Anaxagoras 
supposed  the  cause  of  earthquakes  to  be  sub- 
terraneous clouds  bursting  out  into  lightnin;;, 
which  shook  the  vaults  that  conlined  them. 
Others  imagined  that  the  arches,  which  had  l>«en 
weakened  by  continual  subterraneous  fires,  at 
length  fell  in.  Others  derived  these  double  con- 
vulsions from  the  rarefied  steam  of  waters  heated 
by  some  neighbouring  fires  (an  hypothesis  re- 
vived in  modem  limes  by  M.  Dolomieu) ;  whilst 
some,  among  whom  was  Epicurus,  and  several 
of  the  Penpaleiics  ascribed  them  to  tlie  iicniliun 
of  certain  inflammable  exhalations.  This  last 
hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  moderns,  asGassendus,  Kircher, 
Schottos,  V'arenius,  Des  Cartes,  Du  llamel,  Ilono- 
rius,  Kabri,  &c.  The  philosopher  last  mentioned, 
indeed  supposed,  that  waters  prodigiously  rare- 
fied by  heal,  might  sometimes  occasion  earth- 
quakes. The  others  supposed,  that  there  are 
many  and  vast  cavities  under  ground,  which 
have  a  communication  with  one  another  :  some 
of  which  abound  wilh  waters;  others  wiih  va- 
pors and  exhalations,  arising  from  inflammable 
substances,  as  nitre,  bitumen,  sulphur,  &c.  These 
combustible  exhalations  they  supposed  to  be 
kiudled  by  a  subterraneous  spark,  or  by  some 
active  flame  gliding  through  a  narrow  fissure  from 
without,  or  by  the  ferinentatioo  of  some  mix- 
ture; and  when  tliis  happens,  that  they  may  ne- 
cessarily produce  pulses,  tremors,  and  rupture* 
at  the  surface,  according  to  the  number  and  di- 
versity of  the  cavities,  and  the  quantity  and 
activity  of  the  inflammable  matter.  This  hypo- 
thesis they  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
such  as  mixtures  of  iron  filings  and  brimstone 
buried  in  the  earth,  gun-powder  confined  in  pits, 
(cc,  by  all  which  a  shaking  of  the  eartli  will  Ix* 
produced.  Or.  Woodward  suggests  another 
liypothesis.  He  supposes  that  the  subterraneous 
heat  or  fire,  which  is  continually  elevating  water 
out  of  the  abyss,  which,  according  to  him,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  eartli,  to  furnish  rain,  dew, 
*prings,  and  riven,  may  be  stopped  m  some 
particular  part.  When  thi*  ob»lructiuii  hippt-ns, 
the  heat  causes  a  great  swelling  and  cominotiun 
in  the  waters  of  the  abyss ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  making  the  like  «lurt  against  the  superin- 
cumbent earth,  that  agitation  and  concussion  of 
it  is  occasioned  which  we  call  an  earthquake. 
M .  Amontons,  sup^xiniti^  the  atmosphere  to  be 
about  forty-live  miles  hi|^h,  and  tliat  the  density 
of  the  air  increases  in  ptopoitioo  tu  the  absolute 
height  of  the  supenncumbent  column  of  fluid, 


cr«»ases  «he  spring  of  the  air  thore  what  ft  Iim 
in  its  natural  state,  in  out  climate,  hy  a  quantity 
equal  to  a  third  of  the  weight  wherewith  it  is 
pressetl.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  dc- 
pree  of  heat,  which  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
will  only  have  a  moderate  effect,  niav  be  capable 
of  a  very  violent  one  below.  An(i,  as  we  are 
certain  that  lliere  are  in  n^iturc  degrees  bf  hent 
much  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  ii 
possible  there  may  be  some  whose  violence, 
further  increased  by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
air,  may  be  sufficient  to  break  and  overturn  this 
solid  orb  of  43,j2B  fiUhoms;  whose  weivrlit, 
compared  to  that  of  the  included  air,  would  be 
but  a  trifle. 

In  March,  1749,  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
I-ondon  and  several  other  places  in  Britain.  Dr. 
Slukely,  who  had  been  much  enjiaged  in  electri- 
cal experiments,  began  to  suspect  that  pheno- 
mena of  this  kind  ought  to  be  attributed  not 
to  vapors  or  fermentations  generated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  but  to  electricity.  In  a 
paper  published  by  him  on  this  subject,  he  re- 
jects all  the  above  hypotheses  for  the  following 
reasons: — 1.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
remarkable  cavernous  structure  of  the  earth  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  presume 
that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  solid,  so  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  infernal  changes  and  fermentilions 
within  its  substance;  nor  do  coal-pits,  when  on 
fire,  ever  produce  any  thing  resembling  nn  earth- 
quake. 2.  In  the  earthquake  at  London,  in 
March  1749,  tliere  was  no  such  thing  as  fire, 
vapor,  smoke,  smell,  or  an  eruption  of  any 
kind  observed,  Ihotitih  the  shock  affected  a  circuit 
of  fifty  miles  in  diameter.  This  consideration 
alone,  of  the  extent  of  surface  shaken  by  an 
earthquake,  he  thought  suflicient  to  overthrow 
the  supposition  of  its  being  owing  to  the  expan- 
sion of  any  subterraneous  vapors.  For,  as 
small  fire-balls  bursting  in  the  air  proriagate  a 
sulphureous  smell  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  so  immense  a 
force,  acting  instantaneously  on  tliat  compass  of 
ffround.    should    never  break  the  surface  of  it. 
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wpt  rfeetriefty.  So  In 
must  have  been  30O  miles 
base,  and  300  in  the  a.i 
gun-powder  that  has  he«n 
tion  of  It,  much  less  any 
far  bt'low  ilif  sutfnce,  cou 
A  subterraneons  explosion 
tlie  maimer  in  which  ship" 
even  fish,  are  aflecled  ilurim 
subterraneous  explosion  M| 
gradual  swell,  an.l  ii"l  civl 
lo  the  waler  as  v  '  i 

Trom  these  cirtii  ll 

that  an  earthquake  w.is  a  »( 
as    those  in   electrical    exi 
hypothesis   was  confirme< 
attending  earthquakes,  pari 
and  1750,  which   gave  rit 
Tlie  weather,  for  five  or  si 
been  uncommonly  w.irri'; 
south-west,  without  rairi ; 
have   been    in   a  slate  p<( 
electrical  shock.     Mefore  ll 
don,  all  vegetables  had  been 
and  electricity  is  well  kr«i 
lalion.    The  auiora  Imreali 
about  that  time ;  ami,  just 
bad  been  twice  repeated 
never  been   snen   Ixfoie. 
southerly,  contrary  to  wh« 
land  ;  so  that  tin  I 
earthquakes  wci' 
earthquake.     Tlu- 
fire-balls,  lightning, 
are  meteors  of  an 
circumstances,  noihii 
produce  an  eanhqiia' 
non-electric  body  ;  which 
from  the  atmosphere.     Hi 
non-electric  cloud  dischn: 
part  of  the  earth,  in   thai 
an  earthquake  must  m 
charge  from  an  exci 
tion  in  the  !  !r, 

trie  matter  .  n 
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a«k«"|  lie  ttuMt^ht  could  be  accounted  for 
tlcilri.r.il  [innciple* ;  for,  in  a  suhli-rra- 
(I  u|iiiori,ilic  direct  contrary  would  happen. 
lSbc*  and  tulphureous  smellt,  which  ara 
mr^  ohser»ed  in  earthquakes,  might,  he 
more  easily  accounted  for  on  the 
>f  their  being  electrical  phenomena, 
'!i!;it  tieing  occasioned  by  eruptioni 
vels  of  the  earth.  So  also  the  sud- 
uf  the  concunioD,  fell  at  the  same  in- 
v«r  such  a  lar^^e  sur^e,  and  the  little 
also  which  eanh'juakes  generally  occa- 
wafficiently  pomt  out  what  sort  of  motion 
Hot  a  convulsion  of  the  bowels  of  the 
b»ut  a  uniform  vibration  along  its  surface, 
t  of  a  muMcal  tiring,  or  a  glass,  when 
I  cm  the  eil({e  with  one's  finger.  Tlie  cir- 
tstcc  of  earthquakes  chit-lly  alTecling  the 
kst,  places  along  riven,  &c.,  if  a  further 
ftnl  of  their  bcin(j  electrical  phenomena. 
1  illustrated  by  a  particular  account  of  the 
DO  in  which  tlie  earthquake  was  conveyed. 
kt  Hrniinent  he  uses  is  taken  from  the  effects 
ithadon  pi-rtonsofweak constitutions,  who 
ft:  '  r  two  alter  It  happened,  truulileii 
I  L'k,  rheunuitisms,  hysiencs,aiid 
..,,,,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
i.avc  been  after  an  actual  oleclririca- 
I",  llie»<'  dtsoiderii  jitoved  fatal.  The 
.i.si>  was  advuiiceu  by  Si^nior  Bcc- 
ii  kaowinj{aiiy  thing  of  Dr.  Stukely's 

Priestley,  in  his  History  of  Electricity, 
,  upon  these  theories,  that  a  more  proba- 
hesis  may  be  formed  out  of  them  both, 
e,'  cays  he,  '  the  electric  matter  to  be  nc- 
I  in  <>ne  part  of  the  surface  nf  tlie  earth, 
[•crount  of  ihr  drynrti  of  the  season  not 
I  diffuse  Itself;  it  may  force  iU  way  into 
regions  of  the  air,  foriniii],:  clouds  in 
out  of  the  vapors  which  float  in  the 
ere,  and  occasion  a  sudden  shower, 
llnay  further  promote  the  pa^a^'e  of  llie 
be  whole  surface,  thus  unloaded,  will 
concussion,  like  any  other  conducting 
Ce,  oo  parting  with,  or  receiving,  a  quaii- 
^Ihe  electric  fluid.  The  rushing  noise  will 
In  nrecp  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
■l  And  upon  this  supposition  also  the 
Hti  it«  diwharge  from  the  country,  will 
(•I'.  I'i'- course  of  the  livers,  and  also 

^<  -  of  any  eminences  to  facilitate 

IT  '     '  It  of  the  air.' 

I  a  battery  un 
.  vi<.^L.,..ii   1,111 ,  over  ditferfv' 
•nbalaiiOM,  and,  aninng  thrti-,  r.: 
rtmarking  a  rcsemlilnnce  beiwi.i... 
ovi!r  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  aiHl 
Dr.  Stukely  supposed  to  sweep  the 
I  eatth,  when  a  considerable  <|Uanlity 
krged  to  the  clouds  during  an  eanh- 
ame>lial<-ly  susi-iectol  that   the  water 
It  pasted,   anil    which   was   visibly 
emulous  motion,  mutt  receive  a 
einhling  lliat  which  is  given  lo  the 
I  oci  lucb  occHsioiis.    To  try  this, 
I  olbcrt  prcMnl,  put  their  hand* 
U  lk«  tiow  that  the  flrctnc  flash 
'  ax*t  its  surface  ;  ami  ihry  frit  a  sudden 


concussion  pveo  lo  them,  exactly  likr  that  which 
ttfl'eets  ships  at  sea  during  an  earthquake.  This 
percussion  was  felt  in  various  parts  of  tiie  water, 
nut  was  strongest  near  the  place  where  the  ex- 
plosion was  made.  '  Tliis  similarity  in  the  effect,' 
tie  says,  'is  a  considerable  evidence  of  a  similarity 
in  the  cause.  Pleased  with  this  resemblance  of 
the  earthquake,  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  that 
great  natural  phenomenon  in  other  respects :  and, 
it  being  frosty  weather,  I  took  a  plate  of  ice,  and 
placed  two  sucks  about  three  inches  hiuh  on  their 
ends,  so  that  ihr-y  would  just  stand  with  eaje  ; 
and  upon  another  part  of  the  ice  I  pUiced  a  hot- 
tie,  from  the  cork  of  which  was  suspended  a  brass 
ball  with  a  fine  thread,  llien,  making  the  elec- 
trical Hull  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  ice,  which 
it  did  with  a  very  loud  report,  the  nearer  pillar 
fell  dotvn,  while  the  more  remote  stood  ;  and  the 
bull  which  had  hung  nearly  still,  immeilialely  li«- 
g:in  10  make  vibrations  about  an  inch  in  len^h, 
and  nearly  in  a  right  line  from  the  place  of  tlie 
flash.  I  afterwards  diversified  this  apparalos, 
erecting  more  pillars,  and  susjieiiding  more  [>en- 
dulums,  Sec. ;  sometimes  upon  bladders  stretched 
on  the  mouth  of  open  vessels,  and  at  other  times 
on  wet  boards  swimming  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
This  last  method  seemed  to  answer  the  l)est  of 
any ;  for  the  board  representing  the  earth,  and 
the  water  tlie  sea,  the  phenomena  of  tla-m  both 
during  an  earthquake  may  be  imitated  at  the 
same  time ;  pillars,  &c.,  bein;  erected  i>ii  the 
board,  and  the  electric  flash  being  made  to  pass 
either  over  the  board,  over  tlie  water,  or  over 
them  both.'  The  last  three  hy|>olheses,  though 
somewhat  diflering,  yet  agree  in  the  main ;  but, 
if  a  particular  solution  of  the  phenomena  is  re- 
quired, every  one  of  them  will  he  found  deficient : 
nor  does  the  theory  of  this  subject  appear  to  have 
been  SLfhciently  understood  to  be  worth  pursuing 
inucli  further;  we  only  therefore  add  that  the 
late  Ur.  Mason  Goode  attempts  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  by  tlie  old  tiieory  of 
lublerraneoos  dies. 

That  fires  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  pro- 
duced by  various  causes,  may  esist  at  dilTerenI 
depths  beneath  tlie  surface  of  Uie  earth,  must,  be 
tliink),  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  attentively 
couiidered  the  subject :  and  he  quotes  a  curious 
scries  of  experiments,  lately  conducted  by  Sir 
James  Mull,  to  prove  that  where  the  substance* 
in  which  such  nns  occur  lie  profound,  and  are 
surmounted  by  a  very  deep  and  heavy  super- 
incumbent pressure ;  and,  more  especially,  where 
they,  at  the  anie  tinip,  contain  large  portiooi  of 
■'•■•-  t^Tiscs;  the  efli;cti  »f  such  fires  wdl  bepro- 
ly  greater,  and  more  diversified,  tlma 
1  ilies<>  circuinsiances  arc  aUscnt. 

Karthquakes  and  volcanoes  may  be  rtcknotd, 
for  the  most  part,  as  tliis  writer  supposes,  among 
the  most  iHjwerful  and  extraordinary  of  these 
cfTccli;  Aiul,  as  resulting  from  those  chemical 
changes  which  the  agency  of  fire  principally  pro- 
duces ill  tlie  interior  of  the  solid  crust  of^the 
glolie.  They  have,  prol>ably,  little  further  con- 
nexion with  electricity,  he  says,  than  as  c:iu<es 
th.tt  occaaioniilty  destroy  llie  equilibrium;  for  al- 
though tome  authors  hive  inferred,  from  the 
great  velocity  with  which  the  shock  of  an  ovth- 
quuke  u  tramniilted  from  place  lo  place,  that  it* 
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nature  miwt  be  electrical ;  yet  others  have,  with 
greater  probabilily,  attributed  the  rapid  succes- 
■ioii  of  tlie  efTeoU  lo  the  operation  of  a  sinKle 
cause,  acting  like  subterranean  heat,  at  a  great 
distance  below  the  earth's  surface.  There  are, 
however,  some  circumstances  which  indicate 
such  a  connexion  between  the  slale  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  approach  of  an  earthquake,  as  can- 
not easily  be  explained  by  any  hypothesis.  The 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes, continues  Dr.  G.,  are  in  all  probability 
modifications  of  the  effects  of  one  common  cause ; 
the  same  countries  are  liable  to  both  of  them ; 
and,  where  the  agitation  produced  by  an  eartli- 
quuke  extends  farther  than  there  is  any  reason  to 
sui|)ect  a  subterraneous  commotion,  it  is  proba- 
bly propagated  through  the  earth  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  noise  is  conveyed  through  the 
air.    See  Volcano. 

Karwix.    See  Anatouy. 

Karwio,  in  zoology.    See  Forficula. 

EASDALR,  a  small  ishind  of  the  Hebrides, 
annexed  to  Argyleshirc,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  It  is  famous  for  having  afforded 
a  great  quantity  of  slale  (atdcsia  Icgularx).  This, 
indeed,  occupies  the  whole  island,  which  is  also 
traversed  in  many  places  with  basaltic  veins,  and 
thin  layers  of  quarliose  and  calcareous  stones. 

EASE,  n.  I.  &,  tj.  o."l      Sax.  eath  ;  Goth,  uzek  ; 

Ease'pijl,  adj.  Vr.nut;  Ital.iigio,  which 

Kase'less,  aaj.  Menage  derives  from  Lat. 

Ease-lovinc,  .uliitm,   becoming   ocium, 

Ease  MEKT,  n.  t.      i^ogium,ogco.  Quiet;  rest; 

Ea'st,  w/^.  tranquillity;   peace;   re- 

Ea'sily,  adv.  pose;  freedom  from  pam, 

Ea'siness,  b.  t.  J  disturbance,  labor,  or  en- 
gagement. The  verb  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  noun,  and  means  to  relieve,  deliver,  or  rescue 
from  trouble,  disturbance,  burden,  or  pain ;  or 
to  alleviate,  soothe,  or  assuage  pain  or  trouble. 
Easeful  and  easy  are  peaceful ;  tranquil.  Ease- 
less,  the  opposite  of  this.  Easement  is  relief; 
assistance ;  support ;  and  in  law,  a  service  that 
one  neighbour  has  of  another  by  charter  or  pre- 
scription, without  profit ;  as  a  way  through  his 
ground,  a  sink,  &c. 

I  trye  to  yon  that  to  Sodom  it  uhal  be  etier  than 
to  that  cytcc  in  that  day.  Widif.  Luk.  10. 

I  will  eate  me  of  mine  adveraaries.      Iniah  i.  34. 
The  cbuDbcn  and  the  itablii  wcrin  wiJc, 

And  w<ll  we  weria  end  at  the  beit.  Chauctr. 

She  todeialy  cnhauncctb  them  alofL 
And  aodeynly  miichcucth  all  tbe  eocke. 
The  head  that  late  lay  mfi/y  aod  full  soft* 
In  itede  of  pylowi  lyetb  after  oa  ibc  blocke. 

Sir  T.  More. 

The  service  of  God,  in  the  MlemD  aiaembly  of 
sainu,  is  a  work,  though  nug,  yet  withal  very  weighty, 
and  of  great  rcsperu  Hooker, 

Since  the  custom  of  tanmtn  to  alter  and  change 
lawa  is  >o  evil,  no  doubt  but  to  bear  a  tolerable  aore 
u  better  than  to  venture  on  a  dangerous  remedy,  li. 
Complain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief  ; 

It  ahall  be  —ed,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

Shahrpeare, 
t  tfijr  a  black,  atupicioos,  threatening  doad. 

That  will  encounter  with  oar  glortuui  sun, 

Kre  b«  aiuin  hia  tamfid  wntcm  bed. 

U.  Henry  Vt, 


ToH  may  sooner,  by  i  

a  motion,  llua   raiae  or  eeaaa  b}  I 
make  a  dog  go  alower,  thaa  I*  aiika  I 

Sounds  move  awiltly,  aad  at 

they  reijuire  a  medium  well  dj*paa<tf,| 

miiaioo  ii  eojiiy  stopped.  id. 

We  ihoald  not  find  her  1 

To  lead  it  to  the  wan  and  I 

To  make  it  anfTer  wa&chh      

When  ii  might  fe«i  with  pkuj, 

Send  me  some  tokens  tliai  aj  I 
Or  that  my  iwfcw  thoaghts  ■*}  I 

Believe  me,  friends, 
With  half  the  «miM>  that  I 

Old  frienda  axe  best*     King  im 
hta  old  ahoea  ;  they  vcx«  < 

Bold  adventure  to  ditcovc 

That  diamat  world,  if  any  * 

Might  yield  them  aaner  hahitali 
Baited  with  reaaoaa  doc  nnp 

Win  me  into  the  eaey  hearted  ma 

And  hag  him  into  anarea. 

An  achiog  head  will  be  no  morx 
crown  than  a  common  night  cap. 

I>  it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  I 
their  universal  opinioQt  and 
pasting  your  life  as  well   slid 
paaa  it  at  ill  and  as  miaeraUe  i 

la  it  a  small  crime  to  woaii4 1 
heart,  to  deprive  bimaeU  of  all  the  ftaa 
or  enjoymenu  of  lifa  f 

That  wLich  we  call  t—e  m  osly  aa  I 
freedom  from  pain. 

If  ere  night  the  gathering  cloaJs  wM 
A  long  will  help  the  beating  atorm  tM 
And  that  thou  mayeat  not  be  loo  latal 
Sing,  and  111  iue  thy  ahoaldaa  of  Ihj 

As  if  with  tporta  my  aaifvringa  1 1 

The  seeming  eaeineaa  of 
it  spread  ;  but  it  Las  not  been  i 

The  priest  on  slcins  of  offering  I 
And  nighdy  visions  in  hia  ala 

With  such  deceits  he  gained  I 
Too  prone  to  oedit  hia  pcrfidu 

Lucan,  content  with  praii 
In  costly  grots  and  marble  paiasa*. 

Help  and  eare  children  th« 
no  means  bemoan  them. 

No  bwdy  feela  pain  thai  he  ' 
of,  with  a  desire  eqoal  to 
from  it 

The  safest  way  to 
foundations  of  it  early  ia  I 
part  with  to  othns  whalcvi*  iLaj  hast 
aelves. 

Keep  yoar  thoaghta  m^  i 
wherein  the  mind  is  cap^U  •(  i 
motions. 

I  think  the  feaaoa  1  haw 
iatereat  in  that  teat  aaJ  aaaaisa 

Give  to  him,  and  b«  ahaU  Wat  I 
save  his  life,  b«,  wbea  yoa  ban  t 
own. 

Abatrase  and  mystkk  tk 
With  painful  can,  bat  aaai 
For  troth  sbiaca  brigbtaat  I 
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I  tnd  difficulty  ire  reUUve  t«rin«,  nni)  nlate 
nd  a  Lliinj^  may  he  diflicult  Co  a 
^  which  yrt  may  be.  easy  to  the  lam*  per- 
I  aaaiatvd  wilh  a  i^rratrr  Blrrnglb.  TtUotMm. 
l0ly  feel  whether  at  thia  ilutaiit  we  are  aaty 
f  happy  or  miavrablo.  Smairidifft, 

I  for  aacri&co  our  aormwa  turn  ? 
mw  tear*  reverse  hu  firm  decreet?     Privr* 
b  prtnrokcd,  the  eoAlj/  forfivcf^ 
I  ^w  ttiflcra,  aa  the  much  believes.  Id, 

Uge  of  love  it  pleajant  i  a  marriage  of  in- 
•  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet — happy. 
Additon^a  Sfxvtator. 
tie  evy  in  their  eirciin)»tancc«.  they 
BAcmiea  to  innovationa.         /d.  /VaeA. 
he  cpeaks  of  such  medicines   aa   procure 
I   «as»  pain,   he  doth  not  detertnine  their 

A  rimlhnot* 
m  ia  wiilii>(  come*  from  art,  not  chance  ; 
Mva  mrioti  who  have  learned  to  dance, 

Pojit. 
he  eatjf  vigour  of  a  line* 
ibam's  strength  and  Waller's  twectaeaa 

Id. 
kp  tuidcr  a  colotir  of  friendship  to  religion, 
I  to  it  by  tlic  cufifWM  of  llie  terms  it  offers, 

tlvaa  eoat  6i>m  the  fatigue  of  waiting. 
Suri/t. 
Ike  advaataf*  of  a  tnt  lodging,  and  soma 
■cistt.  Id. 

oold  be  allowed  etch  of  them  toch  a  rent 
nnke  them  euy.  Id. 

ika  rwuUu,  and  pa*«  into  decreet, 
■•  W  ikt  mind  '.  with  how  much  toM 
■altptt,  iImIi  passion  make  a  taw, 
[  W  BMhini.  what  waa  railed  to  law. 

ChyrchiU. 
I  {ate  of  manliind,  loo  often,  to  seem  inscn- 
t  thry  may  cojoy  at  the  caaiat  rate. 

Sfcrw. . 

Ibrlr  particular  fins,  which  do  most 

I  them,  so  they  have  their  particniar  trmp- 

1  do  most  tmMily  overcome  them.  Mmaom. 
mtt  to  iuppreas  the  first  desire  than  to  st- 
kai  follow  iL  ^VwiMiis. 

■|>le>  thus  silenced.  Ton  felt  Bore  at  aoar, 
I  with  hts  comradea  the  apples  to  seixe  ; 
i  tad  pralealed,  but  joined  in  the  plan  ; 
t  ia  the  plundar,  bat  pitied  the  man. 

CHrpcT. 

J^  among  painters,  Uie  Iraine  whereon 
Biilaid. 

iFricis  are  nich  imall  piecei,  either 
or  Uodscapet,  u  are  painted  on  the 
I  railed  tu  distinguish  them  from  larger 
diawn  on  walls,  eciliogs.  Ice. 
NU,  in  the  tea-langutKe,  iignifies  (he 
ig  •  r«p«  or  the  like.  Tliui,  to  ease  the 
I  or  tkMC,  i*  to  let  them  go  (lacker ;  lo 
helm,  if  to  let  the  ship  go  more  large, 

th«  Wind,  or  more  larboard. 

,■.!.&  adj.  1      Sax.  east ;  Uelg.  oo$t ; 

MLT,  adj.       I  Swed.    and   Teut.    otit  ; 

lljKt^,  n.  I.  I  Godi.    auti,    rytt  (itiufo, 

$,odj.        fto  put  forth).  Mr.  Tooke 

I  Ihiuki,  from  yrtl,  aogry, 

J  enraged, '  thote  wtio  can- 

I  r,  usually  supplying  its  place  with 

oth  II  Mud.  (iotn.  for  Ute   mom,  and 

I  dawn,  much  ntore  probable  derivations. 

mif»,  ab  Hcb.  Kjne,  i   nulice  KT*.  U> 


coine  or  go  forth.    An  eastcrling  is  an  inhabitant 
of  tiie  east ;  eastland,  nerlainiiig  to  th.-it  quarter 
of  llic  world;  easlwanl,  in  that  direction. 
He  oft  in  battle  vanquished 
Those  spoilful,  rich,  and  swarming  Eatfertmgi, 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  thinkeat 
For  the  whole  space  that  *s  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And   tha  rich  KaM  la   boot. 

Shalupmt.     Ittittk. 
When  the  eaUerlji  winds  or  biecaes  are  kept  oiT  by 
some  high   mountains   from  the  vallies,  whereby  the 
air,  wanting  motion,  doth  become  exceeding  unhealthy 
ful.  RaUifk. 

The  gorgeous  Bait,  with  richest  hand, 
Poiira  on  her  kings  barbatick  pearl,  tod  gold. 

MiUtn. 
The'  angel  caoglit 
Oor  lingering  parenla,  and  to  tha'  aoiteni  gale 
tjed  them  direct.  Id. 

The  moon,  which  performs  its  motion  swifter  than 
the  sun,  geu  nuftnird  out  of  his  rays,  and  appears 
when  tha  sun  is  see  Bmrntt't  Vulgar  Emm. 

What  shall  we  do,  or  where  direct  our  Bight  ? 
Kutsoonl,  as  far  as  I  cnuld  cast  my  eight. 
From  opening  heavens,  I  saw  descending  light. 

DryUm. 
These  give  us  a  view  nf  the  most  taaUrlg,  southerly, 
and  westerly  parte  of  England. 

Grawt'f  BilU  of  MortnlU]/. 

They  counting  forwards  towards  the  Eail,  did  allow 
180  degrees  lo  the  PortugaU  tatttcord.  AUol, 

The  toMlem  end  of  the  isle  rites  up  in  precipices. 

AditiKm. 
Melancholy  is  t   kind  of  demen  that  haunts  our 
island,  and  oihen  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  eaitrrh/ 
wind.  Id, 

Like  aiu<mi  kings  t  lary  sutc  they  keep.       Papf, 
Water  he  chases  clear,  light,  without  taste  or  smell, 
drawn  from  springs  with  an  §aittrlg  espotition. 

Ariulkitot. 
Eaatern  tyranta  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Tkamtom, 

RiWentJava  there 
Kneels  wilh  the  native  of  the  furtheat  west; 
And  iGlhinpia  apraads  abroad  the  band. 
And  worshipa.  Grmptr. 

There  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
IlrDccts  ibe  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eoslsni  wave. 

Byron.    Brid*  ef  Aifda: 

F.AVr,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  th* 
world  ;  being  that  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  is  teen  to  rise  when  in  the  e<|uiiioc(ial. 
In  Italy,  and  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  the 
east  wind  is  called  the  levante:  in  Greek  a*uruX« 
and  ain|Xikiri){,  because  it  comet  from  the  side  of 
the  sun,  ox'  qXui ;  in  Latin,  eurus. 

KA'STER,n.  «.  Sax.  eartp*:  But'  ooitrr  ; 
Germ,  ottcm.  The  day  on  winch  the  Chris«i;m 
church  commemorates  our  Saviour's  resurreciion. 
See  lielow. 

Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  Uy tor  far  weatinc  his 
new  itottUet  before  H—in  t 

aitaUfart.     Hamttt  and  JyliM. 

Vktoc's  unbiuiher-lika  b«tl  towards  the  CsNera 
rhurches ,  m  the  controversy  abeul  Kulmt  (euieaied 
that  dilferrnce  into  a  schism.  ttfjf  v/  i'ie<jr. 

£a«Ttn  IS  calletl  hy  tli«  Cireekt,  Ilacxa,  and 
by  the  Latins  I'ascha,  from  not,  a  Hebrew  word 
signifying  paMigv,  applied  lo  the  Jewish  fe^at  of 
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the  passover.  It  is  called  Easter  ia  F.af;lUli,  from 
the  Sa^on  ptidJe*'.  Eoslre,  whose  festival  w« 
held  in  April.  Tlie  Asiatic  churches  kept  llieir 
lij«ter  iiiMtn  the  very  same  diy  llut  the  Jews  ob- 
served their  passover,  and  others  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  first  full  moon  in  the  new  year. 
Tins  controversy  was  determined  in  the  council 
of  Nice ;  when  it  was  oniiined  that  Kaster  should 
be  kept  upon  one  and  the  same  day.  which 
should  always  be  Sunday,  in  all  Christian 
churches  in  the  world.  Dut  though  the  Chris- 
tian cinirches  differed  as  to  the  time  of  celebrat- 
inij  Kaster,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  showing  par- 
ticular respect  and  honor  to  this  festival.  On 
this  day,  prisoners  and  slaves  were  set  free,  and 
the  poor  liberally  provided  for.  The  eve  or  vigil 
of  tnis  fesliral  was  celebrated  with  more  than 
ordinary  pomp,  which  continued  till  midnight, 
it  bciniL,'  a  tradition  of  the  clnirch  that  our  Saviour 
nise  a  little  after  midnight;  but  in  the  c:ist  the 
vigil  lasted  till  cock-crowing.  It  was  in  con- 
formity to  the  custom  of  the  ,le««,  in  celebrating 
their  passover  on  the  fourteenth  d.iy  of  the  first 
month,  that  die  primitive  fathers  ordered  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  from  the  calendar 
new  moon  which  immediately  follows  the  21st  of 
March,  at  which  time  the  vernal  equinox  hap- 
pened upon  thai  day,  should  be  deemed  the  pas- 
chal full  moon,  and  that  the  Sunday  after  should 
be  Kaster-day  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  account  that 
the  English  rubric  has  appointed  it  upon  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  immediately 
following  the  21st  day  of  March.  Whence  it 
appears  that  the  true  time  for  celebrating  Easter, 
accordini^to  the  intention  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
WM  to  be  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full 
moon  followinj  the  venial  equinox,  or  when  the 
sun  entered  into  the  first  point  of  Aries ;  and  this 
was  pope  Gregory's  principal  design  in  reforming 
the  calendar,  to  have  Easter  celebrated  according 
to  the  determination  of  tlie  council  of  Nice.  For 
finding  Easter,  see  CHnoxoLocY. 

EASTtn  Island,  an  island  in  the  South  Sea, 
thought  to  have  been  first  discovered,  in  1666, 
by  one  Davis  an  Englishman,  who  called  it 
Davis's  Land.  It  was  next  visited  by  commodore 
Roggewein,  a  Dutchman,  in  1722,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Easier  Island,  and  published  many 
fiibulous  accounts  concerning  llie  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  It  was  also  visited  by  a  Spanish 
ship  in  1770,  the  captain  of  which  gave  it  Uie 
name  of  St.  Carlos.  The  most  authentic  account 
of  thb. island,  however,  which  has  appeared,  is 
tliat  of  captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Korster,  who  visited 
it  in  March  1770.  According  to  them,  the  island 
is  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  of  a  triangular  figure ;  its  greatest  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  four  leagues, 
and  its  greatest  bteadth  two.  The  hills  are  so 
high  that  they  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues.  The  north  and  east 
points  of  the  island  are  of  a  considerable  heitiht ; 
between  them,  on  tlic  south-ea.st  side,  the  shore 
forms  an  open  bay,  in  which  captain  Cook  thinks 
the  Dutch  anchored  in  1722.  lie  himself  an- 
chored on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  throe  miles 
oortlifromtlif  south  point.  This,  he  says,  is  a  good 
road  with  easterly  winds,  but  a  dangerous  one 
when  the  wind  blows  frwm  the  conlrury  quarter. 


as  the  other  on  the  sooikHMisi 
easterly  winds:  so  that  there • 
modstion  to  be  had  for  ihi;tpiii{ 
island.  The  island  a  <xlmwl] 
bears  evident  maris  not  only  o(  i 
but  of  having  been  not  vm  It 
ruined  by  an  eruption.  At  IJMy 
south  point,  Mr.  Fonler  infexvi 
served  broken  rocks,  who«e  oi 
ance,  and  black  and  ferruguM* 
to  indicate  that  they  had  bees  iIh 
terraneous  fire.  Two  detached  n 
quarter  of  a  mile  olf  tliis  puioli 
singular  on  account  of  its  ihtfic, 
a  hu^  column  ;  and  both  matm 
titudes  ofsea-fowU.  On  Uudo^ 
into  the  country,  they  I'ound  iW 
with  rocks  and  stones  of  all  txut, 
to  have  been  exposed  to  a  gnat  I 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  btx 
rous  texture.  Several  shn 
grew  among  these  stones, 
late  appearance  of  the  couiil 
advanced,  the  more  ruinous 
try  seemed  to  be.  The  twuls 
rugged,  and  tille<l  with  hraps  of 
among  which  the  Europeans  coolii 
way  but  with  the  9teaLHt 
tite*  leaped  from  one  sioue  b> 
prising  agility  and  ease.  As 
ward  along  the  island,  they 
still  of  the  tame  nature ;  till 
a  large  rock  of  black  roelti 
to  contain  some  iron,  and 
soil  nor  grass,  nor  any  mark 
withstanding  thi*  g>?nerjl 
there  are  several  large  Irai 
vated  soil,  which  produces 
yiillow  color,  as  sweet  as  csuiiiti, 
sugar-canes.  The  soil  is  a 
the  inhabitants  use  llw  i^i 
twecn  the  stones  in  oilier 
manurr,  and  for  |>r»«rvin^ 
young  from  the  heat  of  ttut 
markable  curiosity  bclan<nof 
number  of  rolo«.il  statii<^  ;  pf 
very  few  remain  entire.  Tiloe  * 
only  on  the  sea-coast.  On  iht  i 
island  were  seen  the  ruins  of  iStt 
stone  work,  on  each  of  which  k 
these  large  statues ;  but  llifv  xn 
from  two  of  them,  and  one  fma 
were  broken  or  defaced  by  tin 
had  fallen  mcasuml  fifteen  ftct  I 
six  bro.id  over  the  shouldcn:  taA 
its  hend  a  large  cyltndnc  stOM 
wrought  ppif^ctly  roiiriil.  (' ' 
that  n>  ^ttr» 

wards  ■ 

larger  one  w.is  se**!!  suuuhnj,  ii* 
was  sulficient  to  shelter  all  iIn  p 

of  nearly  fif»"  -< •' —  l(i»l 

The  workn.  lat  o 

the  feature; 

long,  accoi'! 

country,  ami 

a  human  figure   i 

island  is  io  g«nei.>i 

well  perfectly  fresit,  «*)ucli  is 
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'  a  brown  color  and  mitiiUe  s>ie. 
arc    miller   lliin ;   go  entirely 
piincturei  on  llieir  bodies,  a 
to  (til   the  inliabiUints  o(  llie 
L     Their  (greatest  iinqularity  is 
ears,  the  lobe  of  which  if  so 
it  almost  rests  on  their  shoiililer ; 
Ih  a  very  large  hole,  capable  of 
Ave  lini^rs  with  ease.     The 
their  ears  are  the  white  down 
Igs  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  su^ar- 
ry  clastic,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  watch-spring.     Some  were 
same  clotn  used  in  Ulaheite, 
^1  orang«  color  with  turmeric, 
mrprising  circumstance  with  re- 
ile,  is  the  apparent  scarcity  of 
'I'he  nicett  calculation  that 
er  bioughi  the  number  of  in- 
anil  to  lie  above  700,  and  of 
liore  no  propoitiun  in  number 
lier  they  have  but  few  females, 
were  restrained  from  appear- 
of  the  ship.    Tliose  who  ap- 
very  loose  description.     The 
natives  are  in  general  low  miser- 
small,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
persons ;  but  there  are  some  of 
constructed  in  the  form  of  an  io- 
ftv  or  sixty  feet  Ion,;,  and  ten  or 
itK feversl entrances  on  one  side; 
fbese  exceed  three  feet  in  height 
Idilion  they  have  also  a  kind  of 
llliii^.     Their  canoes  arc  few, 
I  of  carrying  above  four  men : 
to  fCMeU,  Uiey  support  them- 
j  of  sugar-canes,  neatly  covered 
feet  and  a  half  long  by  Afteen 
%e   workmanship   is   tolerably 
Voyagers  have  found  them  bc- 
I.     Fish  are  not  plentiful  on 
1  tea  birds  are  far  from  numer- 
tlie  only  quadruped  that  has 
£aster  Island  is  thirty-six  miles 
Long.    J03»   4(i'   W.,    lau 

part  of  Labrador,  or  New 
leadt  eastward  of  James's  Day. 
IvcR,  a  nver  of  Canada,  also 
bch  enters  Juoes'i  Bay,  in  iat. 

-4.V  W. 
iOMrAVT.  See  India. 
iwii  of  the  United  State*,  in 
ilal  uf  Talliot  county,  formerly 
irt- House.  It  IS  sealed  on  the 
Ipeoke  Day.  near  the  brandies  of 
ren,  twelve  miles  above  ilt  con- 

Kik;five  miles  soutli  by 
fifty  south-east  by  south 
ath-wi>»t  of  Pliila<lelphia. 
Towx,  a  townihip  of  Alait*- 
oounly.  Gtmous  for  its  matiu- 
i  Meel,  and  a  manobctnre  of 
n  M  seated  near  the  bead  of 
_u.  six  mile*  uorth-west  of  the 
Bd  twtlve  west  of  Bridgewatcr. 
of  New  York,  in  Washington 
m  of  Pennsylvania,  the  capital 
icoimty,  Mated  ai  the  nKnith  vf 


the  Lehigh,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dcluware, 
Twelve  miles  north-east  of  Bethlehem,  and 
seventy  north  of  Philadelphia. 

East  Kcver,  a  river,  or  channel,  of  North 
America,  between  Long  Island  and  New  York 
Island,  and  between  the  state  of  Connecticut  ami 
t/>ng  Island.  It  is  often  called  Long  Isl.-iivJ 
■Sound,  i.  A  river  of  West  Florida,  which  runs 
into  Peiisacola  Bay,  in  long.  86°  50'  W.,  lal.  30' 
34'  N.  3.  A  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
the  West  River,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in 
long.  6?°  20'  W.,  Iat.  44°  48"  N. 

EAT,  t'.a.  &v  n.         ~v      Sax.  eatan;  Bel|r. 

Eat'ablc,  lulj.  &  n.  I.  /  rrtan  ;  Goth.  etan,OT 

E*'TtB,  n.  ».  ^. i/«n;  Sw. <r/o;   Erse. 

Ea'tino,  if'";  Lm.  cUere  ;  Gr. 

K*'Tixr.-noiT»E.  Jtiiif.    To  tike  food; 

masticate  and  swallow  food ;  devour :  hence,  genl^- 
rally,  to  gnaw ;  consume ;  wear  or  waste  away ;  cor- 
rode. Eatable  means  tliat  may  be,  or  any  thin; 
that  is,  eaten. 

And  alio  eeten  the  saoie  tpinmal  mete,  and  attfi 
drunkrn  the  tAine  spiritual  drvali,  ih.'i  drunkro  of  (ho 
•Amp  spvritoAl  stooa  folcwyajs  hem.  And  that  stuun 
vat  Cru't.  Wielif.      1  Ov.  i. 

Lticusu  shall  «al  the  residue  of  ihsi  wbit;h  isr4ci»;*^d 
from  the  hail,  uid  shall  tal  every  tree  wind)  itruwulh. 

Kxwtm  X.  4. 

The  nghleoui  eu<<^  to  iho  •ali«fyiag  of  hi*  *atl. 
bill  the  belly  of  the  Ticked  shall  wuiL 

Pait.  Alii.  2a. 
And  will  Dot  suffren  ht?m  bjr  aim  aooat, 
Neyther  to  ben  ybened  Hi-  ybreai. 
But  maketh  houndes  *tt  U-*m  in  devpyte, 

CAmcvr.     (iiHl.  TuJes. 

And  AS  of  old  time  God  decreed   hi*  woudrniu  tie- 

nefits  of  the  deliverance  of  hi<  people,  tu  be   kept  in 

memory  by  the  9atimg  of  the  pAMover,  with  hi*    rit«A 

AaJ  ceremonies.  Hamilia  ■/  lh»  CJumA. 

Thou  Art  pAAt  the  tyrant's  «iv>ke  ; 

Cum  oo  more  to  doath  And  roi. 

Thuo  best  of  gold  Art  wunt  of  gold  ; 
Other  le*s  fine  to  carAt  is  more  precious, 
Prescmng  life  m  medicine  potable  : 
But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honored,  nost  renowned. 
Hah  «a(  thy  boAier  op.  U.  Hi»g  IV. 

A  kHAvr,  A  mtcal.  An  eaitr  of  biokco  mcAIA.     /</. 
The  differrnce  beiwcen  a  rirh  uaq  and  ■  poor  saAn 
is  this — the  fannrr  eoti  when  he  pleases.  And  ihe  latlcf 
when  he  can  get  it  Sir  IK.  Haltigh, 

Other  stAtAt  CAnaot  be  Accused  for  aoi  suyini  for 
the  first  blow,  or  for  not  arcvpiiag  Polypheaus'e 
eoarteey,  to  be  the  Iaii  Uiai  sbAll  tw  tmlmt  up, 

Baeun'i  War  tMM  gjfiaia. 
The  CAribers  And  Ihe  cajuitMil,  Almost  sll,  are  MMrt 
of  mAii't  Onh.  AMut'i  Pttciyluit  i>f  ikt  WorU. 

Thfy  rinoot  hold,  but  bur%i  oai  thu*e  wurUi  wklib 
afterwards  tbey  are  forced  to  «it. 

Uaktmlt.     0»  ProM^Msr. 
As  if  the  loiiM  (n«  only  here,  the  vmue  of  whoe* 
fnut  to  to  eaos*  lbs  mtm  aa  oblivion  of  all  otbm  oils. 

//mmII. 
At  riebos  ineiiisc,  tay*  Solooiaa.  id  da  Ae  woaihi 
that  devoar  them.    Tbo  aaetet'*  tsoach  ka*  ao  aMf* 
thsa  b«for>.     The  owner.  la  Ilka  Oeaw  la 

the  fAhlc.  who  U  p«rpei»  a  rup«o{  hay, 

■ad  an  At>  *>  the  end  pcrj.    ....,,,  ,^.„^  It.     CnMlqh 

If  Ihe  taste  of  ihis  fntit  mAketb  the  tuutt  like  (sds, 
why  waiainnst  ihoo  a  beast  f 

BrMmr't  Vntjar  KrtMn. 
Katiagtw*, 
Lydiaa  akn.  MiltM. 
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«ithoat  heat ;  by  which  mtma  ik  fm 
for  the  most  part  gradaall;  ^ii«»««it 
of  tlie  oily  solution  w*»  pooied  irti 
to  this  was  added  one  port  «f  tt(  ( 
mastic.  No  opacity  or  o«h«f  ^"f 
Four  parti  of  strong  caustic  folu 
then  poured  in  and  imnMdalcIf  tl 
6uid  was  of  ■  dense  opaque  «<nM  4 
ing  a  slight  roddy  tinge  wh«i  ihcb^ 
through  a  tlim  portion  of  it.  Ib  i  • 
ture,  four  parts  of  the  alkali  wtttm 
of  the  solution  of  mastic ;  it  appen 
dense  and  more  yellowish  whit*  llul 
mixture.  More  of  the  gijm  tcm 
was  then  pouted  in  ;  but  it  Mill  ij 
opaque  than  that  mixture,  ll  •! 
transmitted  light  The  last  ««f< 
repeate<l  with  the  oily  solution  UnM 
mastic.    The  white  was  much  IcM 


Credit  were  not  to  be  loft 
By  ■  brave  knight-errant  of  the  post, 
Th*t  eat$,  pcr£iliou>1)',  bit  word, 
And  tweus  his  cart  through  a  two  inch  board 

Jfudiinu. 

They  entail  a  secret  einse  upon  their  e<tuc«,  wbioh 
doe<  either  inseiuibly  waU«  and  consume,  ur  ml  uul 
the  bean  and  comfort  of  it.  Tillulxm. 

An  hungry  traveller  stept  into  an  oali'iui-AaiiM  for 
hit  dinner.  f  Bttrange. 

If  ynu  all  sorts  of  person*  would  engafc. 
Suit  well  your  taitxtila  to  every  age. 

King't  Art  of  Cooker]/. 

EATH,  adj.  &  adv.  Sax.  ea«.  Easy ;  not 
difficult.     An  old  word. 

E.\TON,  or  Etoh,  a  town  of  England,  in 
ISuckinghamthire.  "  See  Eton. 

EATAW,  3  small  river  of  South  Carolina, 

which  runs  into  the  Santee.      Near  the  source  of    „.„..^. „ 

this  river,  in  17B1,  a  battle  was  fought  between  either  of  the  foie^ing  cotnpooaih,  M 
the  British,  under  colonel  Stuart,  and  the  Ame-  gi^g  opacity  was  not  given  by  tH| 
hcans  under  general  Greene ;  in  which  the  former  j^jj  gf  the  oily  solution.  No  roddai 
bad  500  men  killed  and  wounded ;  both  sides  remarkable  appearance  was  *««a  bj 
claiming  the  victory.  light.    These  mixtures  were  left  • 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  or  water  of  Cologne,    two  days;  no  separation  appeared 
a  fragrant  water,  made  originally,  and  inmost    the   compounds   containing 
perfection,  in   Cologne.     Formerly  many  won-    pound,  conjisting  of  the  oily 
derful  powers  were  ascribed  to  this  water,  but  it    '^  ... 

was  probably  never  so  much  in  demand  as  at 

present,  in   Europe  and  America,  and  number- 
less recipes  have  been  given  for  its  manufacture. 

It  was  invented  by  a  person  named  Farina,  in 

whose  family  the  secret,  as  they  say,  continues  to 

be  preserved,  since  chemistry  has  not  been  able, 

as  yel,  to  give  the  analysis  of  it.     It  is  imitated, 

however,  every  where.    The  consumption  of  this 

perfume  has  increased  much  ever  since  the  seven 

years'  war ;  and  there  exist,  at  present,  fifteen 

manufactories  of  it  in  Cologne,  whicli  produce 

several  millions  of  bottles  yearly  ;  much,  also,  is 

■nanufiictured   at   Paris,  m  Saxony,  and   other 

places.     One  of  the  many  recipes  to  make  eau 

de  Cologne  is  the  following : — 

Alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  at  30°,  two  pints. 

Oleum  ncroli 


became  paler  by  the  separation  of* 
top.'  In  a  subsequent  number  of  ll 
we  find  the  following  recipe  by 
author's  correspondents,  wl*  hM 
proved  iu  value  by  experience.  'I 
twelve  grains  of  the  whitest  p** 
selected  for  this  purpose  and  po"^ 
ounces  of  alcohol ;  and,  wh«i  «• 
add  twenty  grains  of  elemi.  Wl 
resins  are  dissolved,  add  ten  or  tfl 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  and  fiftM* 
essence  of  bet^mot:  (bake  lb* 
together,  and  let  the  Cboc*  sabMM 
tiou  will  be  of  a  pale  amber  color, 
adiled  in  very  small  portioot  to  d 
ammonix  pune,  until  it  assume*  • 
ness,  shaking  the  phial  well  aftw  * 
OS  directed  by  Macquer.  The  I 
causticity  of  the  ammoniac  are  of  I 
sequence.  If,  upon  the  addiuoo 
24  drops.  drop  or  two  of  the  unctute,  i  i 

co.i|;ulated  precipitate  is  foniM 
unlike  that  which  appears  on  drop 
tioii   of  silver  into  water  tbgb4y 

Seed  of  small  cardamum,  two  drachms.  with  common  salt,  it  is  too  stroo^J 

Distil  it  in  the  Mary-bath,  until  threc-fuurths  of    diluted  with  alcohol.  A  consi  ' 

the  alcohol  have  evaporated.  of  the  tincture,  perhaps  one  to  fo*( 

Eai;  de  Li'CL,  a  fragrant  alkaline  liquor  which    employed  to  give  tlu;  liquor  thep 

was  some  years  ago  in  great  repute.   We  are  told    of  opacity.' 

by  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  Journal,  that,  having        "" ' 

learned  from  a  philosophical  friend  that  tlie  com- 
mon recipes  for  making  this  compound  did  not 

succeed,  and   that  the  use  of  masdc  io  it  had 

hitherto  been  kept  a  secret,  he  made  the  follow- 

ine  experiments  to  procure  a  gr>od  eau  de  luce. 

'  One  dram  of  the  rectified  oil  of  amber  was 

dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  the  strongest  ardent 

spirit  of  the  shops :  its  specific  gravity  being  '840 

at  60°  of  Fahrenheit     A   portion  of  tiie  clear 

spirit  was  poured   upon    a   larger   quantity  u{ 

tine  powdered  inustic  than  it  was  judged  could 

be  taken  up.      Tliis  was  occasionally   agitated 


EAVES.  <i.  •.  W^.  f  Sax.* 
EAVts'uROP,  r.  «.  Jtlndaw* 
EAVEs'DBOfi'Ea,  (!,«.>  ing  p"*. 
old  Fr.  aivc,  cit,  was  also  watn.  1 
a  roof;  and,  cotlo<|uially,  ih*' 
from  them.  To  eavesdrop  is  hW 
what  comes  from  tlie  e»ra,  «»• 
windows. 

Under  our  tents  HI  pUy  iW  ^"^ 
To  hear  il  aoy  aiean  to  •kriak  *•" ' 

Hit  tear*  run  down  his  Uut  C^* 
From  MMM  of  retda. 
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J  nigbt  he  oomei 
laorts,  aad  »4>n^  compoicd 
vem  :  il  nolhiug  itrada  at 
m  vu  met;  for  br  pcnUlH, 
oo'u 

Id.     AU't  WM  that  EmU  WtU. 
;  of  wioter  the  dnip«  of  th**  emtn 
re  (lusly  down  Uiui  Utry  <u»,  il 
and  trust  J  viater.  Bacon, 

1  with  m  thovrr  ujll. 
hitli  bInwD  hit  fill, 
rusUtQR;  IcBTm 
idropt  from  ulf  the  ravet.      i/iUon. 
;4o«m  from  tba  <ava  of  hou«-t. 

HW/mgrcf. 

;iu  are  called  evil  members  of 
II,  in  the  Stat,  of  West.  1.  c.  33. 
iislied  either  in  the  court-leet 
tBetit  and  fine,  or  in  tlie  quarter- 
ietroeDt  and  bindini;  to  good 


Mient  geography,  a  mountain  of 
ItMchem.     Between  it  and  Geri- 

tiide  of  il,  there  is  a  valley  of 
Ebal  and  Gcrixim  (the  former 
i  and    barren,    and    the    latter 
lont   and   fertile),   the    Ilchrews 
%  tribes  on  each,  who  echoed 
■siogi  and  cunei  pronounced 
ttie  intervening  valley.     Ueut. 
Mh.  viii.  30,  &c. 
n.  I      Belg.  cbbe;  Sax.  ebba; 
)  Swed.  tbb ;   Fr.  the,  de- 
of  the  tide ;  and  as  a  verb  to 
tide  toward  the  sea.     Hence, 
Itcliue ;   decay  ;  deterioration : 
Idine ;  or  waite  away. 
My  maubiliiir, 
a  dfOpp«  of  mr  richme, 
Ih  (0  wiibdrawia  me. 
k  thou  my  roitltir  opprcue ' 
Mt  and  flairiii  toon  uid  IcMC, 
■ight  to  skine,  raiD,  and  baile. 

Ctmtum. 
all  iIm  wn,  and  bioaghi  all 
which  ym  tprak  of. 

liougb  my  tide  nf  blood 
vd  in  vuity  till  now, 
mad  ebb  hark  tv  tiie  tea. 

t  life,  after  it  oace  tnraetb  lad 
;h  viib  a  prrpclnal  tib  and  fall- 
r  floweib  a^ta. 

RaUiyh't  HiHtny, 
'k  nalaral  lUtion  i«,  may  tiill 
^  and  joomcying  di*wa  the  bill  , 
(Towinf  beantiea ;  to 
I  llwm  who  homeward  pi. 

Dimmt. 
Ml  hb  wide  watery  (laas 
iIm  6wb  vavi;  largely  drew, 
Mak  Mada  their  tlowtng  thrink 
a  ••  nVPini  tbb,  that  atol* 
tHaAadwv.  MOtam. 

aa  fU  lb*  lood  drov*  backward, 
•th  tiw  icaly  herd. 

/>ryi<ni'i  AU  fm  Vtrr. 
^Ma  tA  fiwlunx  left  tlw-ir  tburf , 
Omu  It  Aowrd  lirforo. 


Thus  all  'Jh-  trea<are  of  our  Howiaf  yrait. 

Our  tbh  of  lifn  for  ever  lakn  away.       Rmcunuium 
Rut  uh,  he  thht*  the  smiting  waves  decay  * 

For  ever  lovrly  iiream,  for  ever  «Uy  '       linli/iu 
ffitherllio  teas  at  stated  timf^s  mon. 
And  ihove  ibe  loaden  vessels  into  port; 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again. 
And  render  Itack  their  cargo  tn  the  main. 

AdduoH  <iN  tliilg. 
What  is  it  be  aspires  to  ? 
I>  il  not  ttiis  ?     To  shed  lbs  slow  remains, 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood  in  your  dcfenre. 

IJ.  Calv. 

I  do  not  think  a  philosopher  oblif^ed  to  arctiunt  for 
every  phenomenon  in  nature,  or  drown  himself  with 
Aristotle  for  not  being  able  to  solve  lbs  eUiit;  and 
flowing  of  the  tide.  Smfl. 

Game>  nf  chance  are  traps  to  catch  school  boy 
novicei  and  gaping  country  squires,  who  begin  with  a 
guinea,  and  end  with  a  mortgage ;  whilst  the  old 
stagers  in  the  game  keep  their  passions  in  check, 
wslch  the  ebb  and  Dow  of  fortune,  till  the  booby  they 
are  pillaging  sees  his  acres  mek  at  every  cast. 

'*  CwmberUnd. 

EBBSFLEET,  anciently  Wyppedsfleet,  a 
hamlet  of  the  Ule  of  Thanet,  Kent,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Stour,  where  the  Saxons  landed  in 
447  under  llengist  and  llorsa.  In  463  a  ccle- 
bnsled  battle  was  fought  in  this  vicinity  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons,  when  llie  former  were 
defeated.  Tlie  Saxon  leader  Wypped,  who  i« 
said  to  have  fallen  on  this  occasion,  gave  name  to 
this  hamlet 

EBENEZEK,  (![eb.  the  stone  of  help),  the 
name  of  a  field  where  the  Philistines  defeated 
the  Hebrews,  and  seized  on  the  sacred  ark ;  and 
where  aAerwanls,  at  Samuel's  request,  God  dis- 
comfited the  I'hilistines  with  thunder  and  hail, 
and  ^ve  the  Hebrews  a  noted  deliverance.  On 
this  occasion  Samuel  set  up  a  stone,  and  gave  it 
tliii  designation,  to  mark  that  the  Lord  h:id 
helped  them ;  and  from  it  the  whole  fieU  adja- 
cent receivetl  its  name.  It  is  sjkI  to  huvc  been 
about  forty  miles  south-west  of  Shiloh.  I  Sam. 
iv.  I.,  and  vii.  12. 

EaENczca,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Georj^ia,  the  capital  of  Effingham  county,  siMlud 
on  the  south-west  bank  of  Savann<in  ICiver. 
Twenty-five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Savannah,  seventy- 
five  souUi-east  of  Louisville,  and  860  south-west 
of  Philadelphia. 

EUEMJS,  the  ebony  tree.   See  Amcrimrdm. 

EBER5BERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
situated  on  the  river,  and  in  the  circle  of  the 
Traiin,  which  is  here  divided  into  many  branches, 
and  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  gre.it  length.  Here 
is  a  cutle  faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  yeai 
900,  nail  in  the  neighbourhood  was  fought  a 
severe  action  between  the  .Austrians  and  French 
in  May,  1809.  It  it  eight  mtlea  nonh-weil  of 
Eo*. 

EBEIlSDOtlF,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Aas- 
Iria,  on  the  nt^it  bank  of  the  l>4nu))c,  where 
Buonaparte  had  Ins  heud-<^u»rt>'rs  previous  tu  the 
battle  of  Asprm  in  May,  IIIOO.  Inliabilnnts 
116.5.     Kiitht  miles  E.S.  h.  of  Vienna. 

EBEU.STHAI.,  orEaiasm.  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, 111   tlir  circle  of   t.ie  Ixiwrr  Ilhine,  and 
eli-ciorate  of  Mmitt,  two  niiU-s  «»uth  of  Kniu- 
U.  jfi»w.      Ihciin.  but  on   which   ti'l><  of  the   'Uuiw,  and 
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consequently  whether  annexed  to  the  French 
republic  or  not,  we  cannot  discover,  as  neither 
of  tliese  towns  is  to  be  found  in  the  maps. 

EBION,  the  author  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Ebioiiit^,  was  a  disciple  of  Cerinthus  and  his 
successor.  To  the  errors  of  his  master,  he  had 
added  new  opinions  of  his  own.  He  bet^an  his 
preaching  in  Judea ;  he  taught  in  Asia,  and  even 
ot  Rome.  Ilis  tenets  infected  the  Isle  of  Cyprus. 
St.  Jolm  opposed  both  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  in 
Asia;  and  it  is  thought  that  he  wrote  his  gos- 
pel, in  tlio  year  97,  particularly  ai^inst  this 
heresy. 

EBIONITES,  ancient  heretics,  who  rose  in 
the  very  first  age  of  the  church,  nod  formed 
tlieinselres  into  a  sect  iu  the  second  century, 
denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Epipha- 
nius  ^ives  a  long  and  exact  account  of  the  origin 
of  tlie  Ebionites,  making  them  to  have  risen 
aflor  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  first 
Christiiins,  called  Naiarcues,  went  out  of  it  to 
live  at  Pella.  The  fibionilcs  seem  to  have  been 
•  branch  of  Nazarenes:  Oriuen  dislin.;uisbei 
two  kinds  of  Ebionites;  the  one  believing  tliat 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and  the 
other  tliat  he  was  born  after  the  manner  of 
other  men.  Tlie  first  were  orthodox  in  every 
thing,  except  that  to  the  Christian  doctrine  they 
joined  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law,  with 
the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Natarenea;  together 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  They  dif- 
fered from  the  Nazatenes,  chiefly  as  to  what 
regards  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings;  for 
the  Nazarenes  received  all  for  scripture  contained 
in  the  Jewish  canon ;  whereas  the  Ebionites 
rejected  all  the  propliets,  and  all  St.  Paul's 
epistles.  They  received  notliing  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  the  Pentateuch;  which  should 
iniimate  them  to  have  descended  ratiier  from  the 
Samaritans  than  from  the  Jews.  They  agreed 
with  the  Nazarenes  in  using  the  Hebrew  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  otherwise  called  the  Gospel  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles;  but  they  had  corrupted 
their  copy  in  many  places;  and,  particularly,  had 
left  out  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  which  was 
preserved  entire  in  that  of  the  Nazarenes,  and 
even  in  those  used  by  the  Cennthians.  Some, 
however,  have  made  this  gospel  canonical,  and 
of  greater  value  than  our  present  Greek  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew:  See  NAZiRENrs.  Besides  the 
Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Ebionites 
Jiad  adopted  several  other  books,  under  the 
names  of  St.  James,  John,  and  the  oilier  apov 
lies :  they  also  made  use  of  the  Travels  of  St. 
Peter,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Clement. 

EB'ON,  q.  I.  >     Also  formerly  written  Eor-it. 

Eb'ony,  5Ij«.  ebenm;  Fr.  thene,  of  Or. 

tpivot,  ab  lleb.  jan,  Minsheu.  A  particularly 
bard,  black,  and  heavy  wood :  hence  any  thing 
remarkably  black  or  dark. 

I(  the  wood  b«  very  bud,  u  cioiiy,  or  lignum  vit>, 
thiy  are  to  turn,  they  luc  nut  the  Mine  tool»  th«y  do 
for  iofi  woodi.  Moim't  Hah.  Extr. 

Oft  by  the  windi  extinct  the  (ignsi  lie*. 
Ere  niiht  bu  half  rolled  roand  her  tlttn  throne. 

Guy. 
And  now  the  torceren  h«re»  her  nhnvelled  hand. 
And  eiidet  thrice  in  air  her  eim  wand  ; 
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ity  into  tlie  Molilcrranpan,  about 
w  Torluu.  or  ibi  two  moutbs 
loiuli  is  artificial,  and  of  easier 
)  (III-  otiier,  wliicli  u  nearly  choked 
The  >ireii(n  is  in  general  very  rapid, 

6 led  Tor  narigation,  being  full  of 
t:  It  i»,  however,  useful  in  sup- 
reai  canals  of  An^on  with  water, 
id  to  luve  be^n  leu  obstructed  in 


I^NCY,  ».  I.  »    UtrbuUib.of  bulla, 
IT,  adj.  y  a  bubble.    Riling  or 

o>,  n.  «.         3boilini;   up  in  bub- 
of  effervetccoce  or  swelling. 

ioa  of  gpU  and  ailvsr  diugtM  ;  u  that 
« tkm  ia  gmat  cMKMmi,  darkncM,  and, 
[ir«dpiU(ion  of  a  black  powder.  Aicon. 
|ua  furtit,  will  fall  iuin  fUlilUm  with 
catioo  ;  u  al«o  a  craasr  and  famid  eiha- 
hota  the  cuiobat  of  die  aulplmr  of  iron 
aod  lutrwu  apiriu  of  a<)ua  fortit. 

iUvame't  VtUgar  Errourt, 

Ibftia,  or  tpirit  of  vitriol,  pourod  apoi; 

diaaolvm  tbo  bliofc*  with  a  ptu.   boat 

ia  aoi  dw  haat  and  fMlilim  effected  by 
•■  e(  th«  parts;  aad  doe*  not   ibair 

dial  the  acid  paiu  of  the  liquor  rub 
iTia  of  the  metal  with  violence,  and  mo 
I  pore«,  till  ibey  get  between  its  outmost 
Le  main  mass  of  tbe  metal  T  Newton, 
aid,  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  produced 
on,  for  if  sal  ammoaiack,  or  any  pure 
,  dissolved  in  water,  be  misod  with  ar. 
Uittom,   with  a  greater  degree   of  cold^ 

Arhmkitei  om  AlimtfHU. 
1  «M  th*  r6aUt/iOT  of  that  passion  which 
BMIioned  school  busiocw.         Burm. 
[m  ancient  geography,  the  greater  of 
idl  called  Pityusac,  in  the  Mediter- 

tho  ««st  coast  of  Spain,  sntith-west 
Kamnus  for  its  pastures  and  for 
called  Ivica. 

R,  or  MccASTon,  in  antiquity,  an 
I  Castor  was  invoked.    It  was  a  cus- 

hcver  to  iweai  by  Castor,  nor  the 
>ollux. 

NA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  royal 
il  capital  of  Media,  built  by  Ueioces 
Medea,  according  to  Herodotus: 
tj  Scleucus;  but  that  could  nut  be. 
It  tnentit^ncd  by    Demosthenes.     It 

on  a  gentle  declivity,  twelve  stadia 

Uronte*.  amd  was  in  compass  ISO 
I  stood  l>te  mval  treasury  and  tombs, 
pen  unwalled  town,  but  hud  a  very 
irl,  encompassed  with  seven  walls 
risinp  ainive  caih  other.  Tin-  extent 
•t  was  equal  to  the  whole  eileut  nf 
ordilig  to   Herodotus;  the  situation 

Gonstro(-liun,as  bein^  agentle  usccul, 

ill  was  of  a  dilTcrrat  color. 

rillC,  adj.  fcn.  I.  ^       Kr.    icrrntri- 


Whatsoever  affairs  paaa  such  a  man's  hanJi,  he 
crookclli  them  tu  his  owti  endj ;  which  must  needs  be 
ofleo  eeccHiricM  to  the  ends  of  his  master. 

Astnmomn*,  in  solve  the  phaoomena,  framed  to 
their  roncriis  rccenin'rif  and  epicycles,  and  a  wonder- 
ful rogilie  u(  urb«.  Bacon. 

The  duke  at  his  return  from  his  eceentriatg,  for  so 
I  account  favoriUs  abroad,  mat  bo  (ood  news. 

ifoMsis. 

This  mniion,  like  others  of  the  time*,  seems  aecm- 
Jric*  and  irrejiilar.  King  CharUt. 

lu  regard  of  nvcntricity,  and  the  epicycle  whrreid  i« 
moveth,  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  unequal.  Browm€. 
They  build,  unbuild,  ron'rivc. 

To  save  apftesrances  :  tliej  gird  the  sphere 

With  centrick  and  etetntncM,  scribbled  o'er, 

Cycle,  and  epicycle,  orb  in  nrb,  KilUm, 

By  reason  of  the  sun's  ecemtrieity  to  the  earth,  and 
obliquity  to  the  equator,  he  appears  to  ua  to  move  nn 
equally.  tti/der. 

,  A  character  of  an  eeeentriek  virtue,  is  the  more 
eTact  image  of  human  life,  because  it  ia  not  wholly 
esemptcd  from  iu  frailties.  DryJtm.  , 

Then  from  whaleVr  we  can  t*  sense  produce. 
Common  aad  plain,  or  wondrous  and  abstruse. 
From  nature's  cnnstant  or  ertentric  laws. 
The  thoughtful  sonl  this  general  inference  draws. 
Thai  an  effect  muit  prcsupposa  a  cause.  Pnor. 

How  few  are  found  with  real  talents  blest  * 
Fewer  with  nature's  gifts  contented  rest, 
Man  from  his  sphere  ecreerrte  atarta  astray; 
All  hunt  for  fame,  but  most  mistake  the  way. 

CkmUi. 

Whence  is  It  that  planet*  'move  all  one  and  the 
same  way  in  orb*  conceotricJi,  while  comeu  move  all 
manner  of  ways  ia  orb*  very  eeenUnVA  ? 

NcitUm'i  Opielu. 

Eccemtneily  of  the  earth  is  the  distance  between  the 
foctt*  and  the  centre  of  the  earth's  elliplick  orbit. 

iftirriM. 

But  on  esamining  it  more  nearly,  yon  find  much 
eec€ntru-itj/  and  confusion.  It  is  not  a  monarchy  la 
strictness.  Brntu. 

Try  nnw  the  menu  of  this  Ueaaed  (xehange 
Of  mod'st  (ruth  for  wit's  secmilne  range.       CiHaptr. 

ECCIIELLENSIS  (Abraham),  a  learned  Ma- 
ronite,  employed  in  Uie  Paris  edition  of  the 
I'olyglott  llihle.  He,  however,  quarrelled  willt 
two  of  his  coadjutors,  and  was  then  employc<l  in 
making  an  Arabic  tr:insl4tKin  of  the  Scriptures, 
at  Home.  While  he  was  professor  of  the  Urieniat 
laoKuages  at  Home,  he  was  chosen  by  th»  irreat 
duke  Ferdinand  II.,  to  translate  from  Arabic  into 
Latin,  the  fif\h,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  Apollonius's 
Conies,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  John  Alplwnso 
Uorelli,  who  added  commeotanes  to  them.  He 
dieil  ut  Home,  in  Ili64. 

KCCIIYMO'SIS,  n.  I.  Erxt.;.«nc.  Livid 
spots  or  blotches  in  the  skin,  luallc  by  extrava- 
tati"!  blood. 

/CrvAjmaiMf  may  be  drfmad  an  eairavasalioo  of  th* 
blood  in  or  under  the  skin,  the  skin  remaining  whale. 
Lasatlona  an  aocompanicd  with  laiiavur  and  tatf- 

Hi 


iqM;  llal.  Span. 
J  anil  I'ort.  tctn- 


IcaL, 

I'ciTT,  n.  t. 

errea/rirui ;  Or.  trntrpscoc,  i.  e.  », 
Tfvr,  centrum.  Without,  or  deviate 
centre;  hence,  metaphnrirally,  irte- 
lalnus.     Ki'ireiitriciiy  is  oddity  ;  habit 

(roto  estaldished  niles  or  methods. 


EccuTMOsis;  from  wjvai,  to  pour  out,  or 
from  i(,  out  of,  and  yKun.-.  iuiec;  an  effusion  of 
humors  fiom  their  r<  >cls  under  the  in- 

teguments; or,  as  r.n  I  .la  wya,  '  When 

th«  flesh  is  bruised  by  ili<^  violiut  collision  of  any 
object,  and  its  iniatl  veins  broken,  oiid  Uie  blood 
is  gradually  discharvrJ  froto  thetiv.'    This  bluod, 
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*Ji«i  collected  under  ihe  ikinis  called  aneccliy- 
mosis,  the  skin  in  tlie  mean  titne  remaining 
entire ;  sometimes  a  tumor  is  funued  by  it,  winch 
U  soft  and  livid,  and  generally  wilhour  pain.  If 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  considerable,  it  Is 
usually  renorbed;  if  much,  it  suppurates;  it 
rarely  happens  that  any  farther  inconvenienCte 
follows ;  though,  in  vi  very  bad  habit  of  body,  a 
mortiHcation  may  be  the  result. 

ECILKSUALL,  a  market  to*n  of  Stafford- 
shire, pleasantly  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Sow,  seven  miles  and  a  half  north-west  of  Staf- 
ford, and  148  north-west  from  London.  The 
housea  are  neat,  and  there  is  a  good  church  and 
charity  school.  It  is  supposed  to  be  named  from 
the  Latin  word  ecclc^ia,  the  bishop  of  Litclifield 
having  formerly  had  a  palace  here.  In  the  civil 
war  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  kinj;,  but,  being  af- 
terwards taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  il  was 
nearly  destroyed  ;  ader  which  il  was  rebuilt  ly 
bishop  Lloyd.     Market  on  Friday. 

ECCLKSIASTES,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  design  of  which  is  to  show 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things.  It  was  com- 
posed by  Solomon  ;  who  enumerates  the  si  veral 
objects  on  which  men  place  their  happiness,  and 
then  shows  the  msuHiciency  of  all  worldly  enjoy- 
ments. The  Talmudi.<;ts  make  king  Ileiekiali  to 
be  the  author  of  it;  Grotius  ascribes  it  to  Zo- 
robabel,  and  others  to  Isaiah ;  but  the  generality 
of  commentators  believe  this  book  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  Solomon's  repentance,  after  he  had  ex- 
perieoced  the  pleasures,  follies,  and  vanities  of 
life. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  adj.  &  n.  i.  )      Ux.ccclr- 
ErcLF-tiAs'TirAL,  oHj.  )  tiiatieus ;  of, 

or  relating  to,  the  church. 

I»  ilMciplinc  aa  ecclcnatitcal  matter  or  civil?  If 
iin  tcdexuitticaU  it  must  belong  to  th«  duly  M  ihr  minU- 
tcr«.  Haakrft 

The  ambition  of  ihc  ecclaiatticlu  destroyed  the 
purity  of  tJte  church.  Bumti't  Theory, 

Clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of  obscure  terms, 
yet  in  their  sermons  are  liberal  of  those  which  they 
fiiul  in  tcctetitutieal  writers.  Swift. 

A  church  of  England  man  has  a  true  veneration  for 
the  scheme  established  among  us  of  eccleiuutick 
govemmenl.  /d. 

It  was  juKtty  so  called  \  bein^  thus  distinguished, 
not  only  from  the  ri-lig;ion  of  Mmcii,  the  sanctions 
whereof  related  to  the  present  life,  but  also  frnm  every 
human acheuie  of  niorai,  iHjIitical,  or  ecvte^iaMtictd  Irgis- 
lalioD.  Bcttttie* 

EccLE.si*STic»L  CoiTTS.  In  the  lime  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  there  was  no  distinction 
1)eiween  Ihc  lay  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ; 
the  county  court  was  as  much  a  spiritual  as  a 
tem|>oial  tribunal;  the  rights  of  the  churtli  were 
ascertained  and  asserted  at  the  s;ime  lime,  and 
by  the  same  judges,  as  ihe  rights  of  the  laity. 
For  this  purpose  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  alderman,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  sat 
together  in  the  county  court,  and  had  there  the 
cogniiance  of  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil;  a  superior  deference  being  paid  to  the 
bishop's  opinion  in  spiritual  mailers,  and  lo  that 
cf  the  lay  judges  in  lempnnd  :  and  thus  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hishop  added  weight  and  reverence 
to  the  sherilTs  prt>ccediiigs.  llul  il  soon  became 
an  established  maxim  in  the  papal  system  of 
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iIm  English  law  having  broken  through 
ifC  impoied  oo  it  by  its  clencal  chan- 
osscrted  the  doctiinei  of  judicial  ai 
rit  litieny,)  continu<^  till  (he  middle  of 
it«rnlh  century,  to  be  upheld  by  the 
eouiti;  when  the  lei-ulatufe  was  oblii;ed 
to  teach  them  a  lesson  of  similar 
By  llic  statute  of  13  Car.  II.  cap. 
enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
op, or  ecclesioslical  judge,  to  administer 
>erson  the  oath  usually  called  the  oath 
or  any  other  oalli  whereby  he  may  he 
to  confess,  accuse,  or  pur;;e  himself  of 
UmI  matter,  whereby  he  may  he  liable 
lensure  or  punishment.  When  all  the 
and  proofs  are  concluded,  they  are  re- 
the  consideration,  not  of  a  jury,  hut  of 
judge;  who  takes  information  by  hearing 
on  both  sides,  and  thereupon  forms 
iocutory  decree,  or  Jehnitire  sentence,  at 
diicrrlion :  from  which  tliere  generally 
ppeal  to  the  several  stages  mentioned  in 
^^■fcove  referred  to ;  though,  if  the  same 
^^Pted  from  by  him  in  fifteen  days,  it  it 
VFnatute  35  lien.  \'III.  can.  19. 
UiASTicti.  STATa,in  geottrapliy,  a  name 
ireo  to  Uic  pope's  dominions  in  Italy, 
luisted  Iiefore  the  late  revolutions  of  tlie 
ti  of  Campayna,  St.  I'cler's  Patrimony, 
I  Ancona,  Urbino,  Ilomagna,  lioln^a, 
Mr».  The  first  five  of  tiicse  were  erected 
^l«»ch  into  the  Roman  republic ;  the  last 
Id  the  Cisalpine.  Avignon,  and  \'ena- 
Vrancc,  U-caine  included  io  the  French 
L  See  r»rAL  STiiTr.s. 
LESIASTICL'S,  an  apocryphal  book,  so 
^m  its  being  read  in  tne  church,  ecclesia, 
»V  of  piety  and  instruction,  but  not  of 
b  aulhotity.  Tlie  author  was  a  Jew, 
t«sus,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Sitach.  Tlie 
call  It  the  Wisdom  of  llie  son  I'f  Sirach. 
OPHOTICKS,  «.  I.  Ec  and  wrpoc- 
trd  lanes  as  gently  purge  tlie  belly,  to  as 
(  jway  no  more  than  the  natural  encte* 
tkl^cd  in  tlie  intestines. 

wAj  uo{tit  to  l>c  maintaineil    in   ilA   duly  ex- 
liy  sticli  turaiia  at  %n  rvtxf  mvlick. 
'  Harvejl  (M  the  Ptaffue, 

[KM IN,  a  nver  of  Lower  Canada,  n«ing 
^lOiintBins  to  the  southward  of  the  St. 
ba,  into  which  it  (alls,  two  miles  above 
e.  Tlie  margin  is  a  Hat  m<i,  with  only  a 
p  covering  of  soil.  Out  there  is  some  good 
i  lis  nciKhbouriiood. 

■  F.\1'.I>;,  the  remora,  in  ichthyology,  a 
I  I  the  order  of  ihor^cici.     Tlie 

'  il,  depressed,  and  marked  with 
uf  transverse  ridge* ;  it  has  ten  mys  in 
luostege  membrane,  and  the  body  is 
arc    lliree    species,   of    which 
in;  oo«  is  the  most  worthy  of  note  ; — 
-licking  fish  with  a  forkeil  tail, 
'  on  the  head.     This  species  is 
aunenng  *o  Mronsly  to  the  sidrs  of 
■ad  other  great  fish,  by  means  of  the 
its  head,  as  to  be  (;ot  oil  vilth  didi- 
wat  believed,  by  all  the  ancients,  to 
woitderful  powcr>,  aod  to  be  able,  by 
to  the  bottom,  to  antat  tli«  motiou  of  a 


ship  in  its  fullest  course  ;  and,  in  lore  affairs,  to 
deadeu  tlie  wannest  .ilfections  of  both  sexes. 

F.CHK\  IN,  in  the  old  French  and  Dutch 
polity,  a  ma(;islr>ite  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city  nr  town,  to  take  care  of  their  common 
concerns,  and  the  decoration  and  cleanliness  of 
the  city.  At  Paris,  liefore  the  revolution,  there 
were  a  piev6t  and  four  echevins;  in  other  towns, 
a  mayor  and  echevins.  At  Amsterdam  there 
were  nine  echevins;  and  at  Kotierdam,  seven. 
Ill  France  they  took  cognitance  of  rents,  taxes, 
the  na\igatioii  of  livers,  tic.  In  Holland  they 
jii  l^el  of  civil  and  criminal  causes;  and,  if  the 
criminal  confesseii  himself  guilty,  they  could  see 
their  senleiice  executed  without  appeal. 

ECIIINADKS,  otherwise  called  the  Nisia 
Islands,  a  group  of  islets  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Lcpanio,  which  they  almost  seem  to  close 
on  the  sid-i  of  F.pirus. 

FX'IIINITES,  in  natural  history,  tlie  name 
by  which  authors  call  the  fossile  centronia, 
fieriuenlly  found  in  our  chalk  pits.     See  Cix- 

TIOXI*. 

ECIIINOPIIORA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
digynia  onlcr,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants  ; 
natural  order  forty-tifth,  umbellatx.  The  mnle 
florets  are  hiteral,  with  tlic  central  one  herniJi- 

fihrodite  :  aeed  one,  sunk  into  an  indurated  invo- 
ucrum.  Specie!  two,  fouml  on  the  south  coast 
of  Great  Bntain. 

ECUINOPS,  in  botany,a  genus  of  the  polygiv- 
miategregata order, and  syngcnesia class  of^jilants; 
natural  order  forty-nintli,composilx:  ctL.  uniHo- 
rous;  coa.  tubulated, and  hermaphrodite;  recep- 
tacle bristly ;  pappus  indistinct.  Species  six, 
natives  of  the  Levant,  and  south  of  Europe. 

ECHINORINCHLS,  a  genus  of  the  vermes 
iiitestina:  the  body  is  round,  urolxiscis  cylin- 
drical, retractile,  aod  crowned  with  hooked 
prickles.  They  are  found  lixed  firmly  In  tlic 
vi>cera  of  various  aaimalt,  generally  the  intes- 
tinei;  and  often  remain  on  the  same  spot  dunng 
the  whole  life  of  the  animal ;  they  are  mostly  gre- 
garious, and  are  easily  dutinguuhe<l  from  the 
tania  by  the  r  muod  inarticulate  body.  There 
are  forty-eight  species,  iofestiug  llie  mamnalu, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fish. 

E'CIIINIS,  n.  «.  J     Lat.     A  hedge-hog;  » 

E'r.aiNATL,  ajj.     ^  shell-fish  set  with  prickles: 

K'caiyATio.  J  inbolany,  the  prickly  head, 
cover  of  tlie  seed,  or  lop  of  any  plant:  in  archi- 
lo'lure,  a  member  or  omamenL,  taking  its  name 
from  the  roughness  uf  the  carv-ng,  resembling 
the  prickly  rind  of  a  chestnut,  or  the  thorny  coat 
of  a  hedge-liog.  Echinated  is  bristled,  or  full  of 
prickles.  This  ornament  is  used  by  modem  arrhi 
t«rt«  in  cornices  of  the  Icmic,  Corinlh'ian,  »ud 
Composite  orders;  aod  geoenlly  set  nert  to  the 
abacus,  being  carved  with  anchors,  darts,  and 
ovals  ur  eggs. 

An  telkmai»d  pyvitM  ia  shape  appmadw*  the  tit§ 
tmltd  chrytuilino  ti»llt,  Wtmimmr^  mt  FtmU, 

Many  noitaUs  of  fliot  rrM<inbl»  ia  mlour  ••  wWI  as 
In  form  the  tliclU  of  the  «rtimii  or  wa-orrbin  ;  o(h#n 
f«4finble  aomtt  cormlloid*  hoth  la  form  aad  cnlor. 

Dantm, 

EdiiM's.  in  xoology,  '  a  geniu  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vemiei  mullusca.  TIia 
bcdy  u  roundish,  covered  with  a  bony  crust,  ind 
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ollen  beset  MrKh  raoveable  prickles;  and  the 
mouth  ti  helnw  and  cnnsists  Of  fwB  Tal?M. 
There  arc  lOB  species,  all  natives  of  ihe  sea. 

1.  E.  esculentus,  ot  ealiiblc  cchiniii,  k$  of  a 
hemisplierical  form,  covered  with  iharp  itong 
spines  above  half  an  Inch  Ion!;,  connnonly  of  a 
violet  color,  moveable,  adherent  to  small  tuber- 
clea  elefniitly  disposed  in  rows.  Tbew  are  their 
instruments  of  motion  by  which  they  change  their 
place.  This  species  is  taken  in  dredginfi;,  and 
often  lodges  in  cavities  of  rocks  just  within  low- 
W3ter  murk.  They  are  eaten  by  the  poor  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  by  persona  of  rank 
abroad.  Anciently  they  were  a  favorite  dish. 
They  were  the  first  dish  in  the  famoas  supper  of 
Lentulus,  when  he  wa:i  made  floinea  Martialgs, 
or  priest  of  Alars. 

a.  E.  Iscunosus,  Of  ovftl  eehimis,  is  of  an  oval 
depressed  form ;  on  the  top  it  is  of  a  purple 
color,  marked  with  a  quadrefnil,  and  the  spaces 
between  tuherculiled  in  wived  rows ;  ihe  iowcr 
side  studded,  and  divided  by  two  smooth  «|)aces. 
J.en^h  four  inchei.  When  clothed  it  ii  covered 
with  short  iliick'Set  bristles,  milted  with  very  long 
ones. 

3.  E.  marinnt,  the  sea  urchin,  has  an  arched 
shell  varying  in  its  iignre  in  different  individuals : 
nnd,  besides  a  great  number  of  protuberances, 
has  two  remarkable  apertures  for  the  mouth  and 
the  anus. 

EcutNuii  TEitBESTKts,  the  land  urchin.  Sec 
Eminmis. 

ECHITES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  pcntandria  class  of  plants  ;  na> 
tural  order  thirtieth,  contorts.  There  are  two 
loni;  and  straight  follicles :  seed  pappous ;  con. 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  thraat  naked. 

EcBiT&s  CnAXMaMk,  a  species  of  this  j;enus, 
h  said  to  yield  the  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  511m 
accordititj  to  Jacquin.     See  CrtiM,  P.LAiTic. 

EClilUM,  viper's  bugloss,  m  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  monoi^^'nia  order,  and  peiitandria  elass  of 
plants;  natural  order  forty-first,  asp«rifolia.-:  con. 
is  irregular,  with  the  throat  naked.  Species  tvverity- 
icvcn  ;  n one  0 f  the ra  have  any  remarkable  properly 
Encc|ftthe  lv.vulgari,orcommonbugloMS,  the  flow- 
ers of  which  are  very  grateful  to  bees.  It  is  a  native 
cf  inaiiy  parts  of  Dritain.  The  stem  is  rou^h 
with  hairs  and  tubercles.  The  leaves  are  spear- 
iJiaped,  ami  rough  with  hair.  The  dowers  come 
out  in  1  literal  sfiikcii.  They  are  first  red,  after- 
wards blue ;  sometimes  purple  or  while.  Cowi 
and  sheep  are  not  fond  of  tire  plant ;  horses  and 
i;oals  refuse  it. 

ECHO,  n.  J.,  u.  n.,  &  V.  a.  Span.  erAo,  cca; 
Fr.  and  Port,  cilm;  Lut.  ccha ;  (iT.  ijx*'-  A.  re- 
Sounding  or  giving  ajain  of  the  voice  or  any 
sound.  The  sound  returned.  As  aneuter  verli, 
to  resound  ;  be  soundeil  back  ;  as  a  verb  active 
In  send  back,  return,  wliat  Ulis  been  ullered. 

At  the  parting 
All  the  church  eelturii. 

K^ljtjprarc.      TitrniHff  of  tht  StiTrwfm 
BKbbliDg  efh&  mocki  tlie  hpuijfis, 
H«|ilying  ihtilly  la  tLc  wtll'lunoiL  ham«« 
As  if  z  ilouttlt?  Iiunl  wtri^  heard  at  H.>aec.  Id, 

Wilt  tliiiu  hunt  1 
Thy  ho9itd%  thuW  make  the  WL^Ikln  .luswcr  thi^iu, 
AttJ  ftfldi  iluill  edt'jci  inrm  ihvis  Loll^w  coLTlh.     I  J. 
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Kill  eaiue*  lufficicntly  whimsical.  Tlie 
iretendcd   it  wu  a  person  of  tliat  name 

P;>howd, ant]  llmt  >he  afTeclcd  to  take  up 
e  in  particular  places,  for  they  fouml 
fe  was  not  to  be  met  with  every  where. 
I  modems,  who  know  sound  to  consist  in 
lin  treoior  or  vibration  in  the  sonorous 
immunicated  to  the  contiguous  air,  and 
means  to  the  ear,  give  a  more  consistent 
t  of  echo.  See  Acol'STIcs.  A  tremulous 
rikinKon  another  solid  body,  may  be  re|)cl- 
loul  destroying  or  diminishing  its  tremor ; 
■nequently,  a  sound  nuy  be  redoubled  by 
lition  of  the  tremulous  body  to  the  air. 

Ele  reflection  on  the  sonorous  air  is 
to  solve  the  echo;  for  then  every 
e  of  a  solid  hard  body,  being  fit  to 
ft  voice  or  sound,  xvuuld  redouble  it ; 
re  find  does  not  hold.  To  produce  an 
lerefore,  it  should  seem,  that  a  kind  of 
Rration  or  vaulting  were  necessary,  to 
and,  by  collectinj;,  to  heighten  and 
I,  and  afterwards  reflect  the  sound  ;  as 
I  is  the  case  in  reflecting  the  rays  of 
rbere  a  concave  miiroris  required  fn 
«(len  as  a  sound  strikes  perpendicuUrly 
III,  behind  which  is  any  thing  of  a  vault 
I  or  even  another  parallel  wall,  so  often 
le  reverberated  in  the  same  line,  or  other 
t  ones.  For  an  echo  to  be  heard,  there- 
fs  necessary  that  the  ear  be  in  the  line  of 
kn ;  for  the  pvrsion  who  made  the  sound 
|it»  echo,  It  is  necessary  he  be  perpeodi- 

&tlie  pUce  which  reflects  it :  and,  for  a 
or  tautological  echo,  it  is  necessary 
a  number  of  avails,  and  vaults  or  cavi- 
er  placed  behind  or  fronting  each  other. 
kidi  or  concavity.  Ice.,  can  scarcely  ever 
rtlUci  all  tlie  sound  ;  but,  if  there  be  a 
t  Jtsposition    behind    it,  part   of  the 
gpagated  thither,  being  cullecicd  and 
as  before,  will  present  another  echo: 
itc  be  another  concavity,  opposed  at  a 
ce  to  tlie  fonner,  the  sound  n'fletted 
it  one  ui>on  the  other  will  Im;  tossed  back 
ky  this  last,  &c.     Any  sound,  falling  di- 
r  obliquely  on  any  dense  bofjy  of  a  smooth 
ties,  whether  plain  or  arched,  is  reflected, 
ft^  more  or  less.     The  surface  must  be 
I  otherwise  the  air,  by  reveiberation,  will 
Ikot  of  its  regular  motion,  and  the  sound 
broken  and  extinguished.     Echoes  may 
aaeed  witti  difl'erent  circumstances.     For, 
tee  obstacle  reflects  the  sound  back  in  its 
^  aad  loadnci*,  allowance  being  made 
proportionsAde  dccicasc  of  th«  sound, 
Iftg  to  its  distance.     2.  A  convex  obstacle 
Vhe  sound  somewhat  smaller  and  somc- 
tatcker  tliougli  wrakrr,  than  otherwiv  it 
ke.     3.  A  concave  nhsixclu  echoes  back 
bigger,  slower,  and  aUo  inverted  ;  but 
'  ng  to  the  order  of  words.     4.  Tlie 
mnovrd  farther  off',  it  reflects 
ben  nearer ;  which  is 
Vehoes  repeal  but  one  syl- 

one  word,  and  some  manv.  5.  Echo- 

li«*  nuy  be  so  contnved  ana  placed,  as 
Bcclin.^  the  sound  from  one  to  the  other, 
lireclly  and  mutually,  or  obliquely  and  by 


supcesrion.  out  of  one  sound,  a  multiple  echo  or' 
many  eclioes  shall  arise.  A  multiple  echo  may 
be  made  by  so  placing  tlie  echoing  bodic*  at  un- 
equal distances,  tliat  they  may  reflect  alt  one 
way,  and  not  one  on  the  other,  by  which  means 
a  manifold  successive  sound  will  be  heard  ;  one 
clap  of  the  hands  like  many;  one  Aa  like  a  laugh- 
ter ;  one  single  word  like  many  of  the  same  tone 
and  accent;  and  so  one  viol,  like  many  of  the 
same  kind,imiUting  each  other.  Lastly,  echoing 
bodies  may  be  so  ordered,  that,  from  any  one 
sound  given,  they  shall  produce  many  echoes 
difl'erent  both  as  tn  tone  and  intention :  by  which 
means  a  musical  room  may  be  so  contrived,  that 
not  only  one  instrument  playing  therein  shall 
seem  many  of  the  same  sort  and  size,  hut  even  a 
concert  of  diflTerent  ones,  only  by  placing  certain 
echoing  bodies  so  that  any  note  played  shall  be 
returned  by  them  in  thirds,  fifths,  and  eighths. 

Echo  is  also  used  for  the  place  where  the 
repetition  of  the  sound  is  produced  or  heard.  In 
echoes,  the  place  where  the  sjieaker  stands  is 
called  the  centrum  phonicum  ;  and  the  object  or 
place  that  returns  the  voice,  the  centrum  pliono- 
carapticum.  Echoes  are  distinguished  into  two 
kinds  ;  viz.  single  and  tautological,  or  multiple. 

Ecuo,  in  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  vaults  and  archa,  most  commonly 
of  the  elliptic  and  parabolic  fii^ures  used  lo  re- 
double sounds,  and  produce  artificial  echoes. 

Echo,  in  poetry, a  kind  of  composition  wherein 
the  last  words  or  syllables  of  each  verse  contain 
some  meaning,  which,  being  repeated  apart,  an- 
swers to  some  question  or  other  matter  con- 
tained in  the  verse ;  as  in  tliis  beautiful  one 
from  Virgil : — 

Cmdelit  mater  magis,  sa  paer,  improbos  ille  T 
Itnuruboa  ille  pocr,  cnulelia  ta  quoqae  mater. 
Tlie  elegance  of  an  echo  consists  in   giving  a 
new  sense  to  the  last  words  ;  which  reverberate, 
as  it  were,  the  motions  of  the  mind,  and  by  that 
means  afl°iK:t  it  witli  surprise  ami  admiration. 

1-U.uo,  in  mythology,  a  dauvchter  of  Aer  and 
Tellus,  who  chielly  resided  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
Cephisus.  She  was  once  one  of  Juno's  .itteod- 
ants,  and  became  the  confidant  of  Jupiter's 
amours.  Her  loquacity,  however,  displeased 
Jupiter,  and  slie  was  deprived  of  the  (xiwer  of 

rech  by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  answer 
questions  which  were  put  to  her.  Fan  had 
formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers,  but  he  never 
enjoyed  her  favors.  Echo,  afler  she  had  bt«n 
punished  by  Junu,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus : 
out  being  despised  by  him  pioed  to  death,  hav- 
ing n"(!.        •  '  ■        ■ 

ECI  I  itirians,  a  kind  uf 

scale  Of  iiiiir,  VI  nil  >t:Y>.'iii  iiii<c*  thcrcon,  servm/ 
to  rseasure  the  duration  and  length  of  soumli, 
and  to  find  tlieir  intervals  and  ratios. 

E(JI.I;V,  or  Exut,  a  considerable  town  nf 
Spain,  in  the  pruvioca  of  Seville,  beautifuUi 
situated  on  the  \i'nil,and  iurruuiided  with  smul| 
bills,  vrbich  make  it  the  wannest  place  of  Anda- 
hisu.  Wool  and  hemp  are  it*  cliu'f  nclws  ;  but 
tanning  aud  the  luanufacture  of  leather,  employ 
a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  altogether, 
amount  to  3t<,0tX>.  Tlits  town  is  the  Culonia 
Augusta  Firmu  of  lln  ■nomta,  and  maaji  sU>> 
man  antiquities  bav«  bMn  dJMWrcrad  boc.     It 
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is  said  to  have  been  formerly  of  ((rcat  import- 
ance ;  at  present  it  conl^iiu  six  cliurches,  sixteen 
conTentJi,  and  liFteen  hospibih ;  it  tioi  ai90  a 
large  Hjuane  wilh  a  piazia.  The  Xenil  is  crossed 
Ijy  a  neat  modem  bridge  ;  and  there  is  along  the 
left  bank  a  delightful  public  walk,  composed  of 
alleys,  ornamented  with  &tiitue!>.  Fifty-fire  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Seville. 

EClvilEL  (Joseph  Hilary),  a  learned  Jesuit, 
wn^  born  at  Entiestield  in  Austria  in  1737.  Be- 
coming a  member  of  the  society  of  St  Ignatius, 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  imperial  cahinei 
of  medab,  and  professor  of  archtcology  at  \'tsnna. 
ile  may  be  regarded  as  the  modem  founder  of 
the  science  of  Pfumismaiics,  the  principles  of 
vi'hicb  are  fully  developed  in  his  treatise  Doc- 
lina  Veterum  Nummorum.  8  toU.  fol.  lie 
Jied  in  1T98 

ECKiUS  (John),  a  teamed  divine,  profrasor 
in  the  university  of  In§;oldstadl,  memorable  for  his 
opjKMitiooof  Luther,  MelajiclhoniCarolostadius, 
and  other  leading  Protestants  in  Germany,  lie 
wrote  many  polemical  tracts ;  and  among  the 
est,  n  Manual  of  Controversies,  printed  in  1535, 
:n  which  be  discourses  upon  most  of  the  heads 
contested  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists. 
lie  was  a  man  of  g;reat  learning  and  zeal,  and 
died  in  lS-13. 

ECKDALA,  or  Akbala,  an  ancient,  but  now 
ruined  fortress  of  the  district  of  Dacca,  Bengal, 
sitimtcd  ontlie  banks  of  the  Luckya  Uiver,  which, 
during  the  rainy-season,  surrounds  it  with  vmter. 
In  1353  Ityas  llaji,  the  second  independent 
king  of  Bengal,  of  the  Mahommedan  dynasty, 
took  refuge  in  this  place  from  the  array  of  the 
emperor  of  Hindostan,  and  defended  it,  till  the 
setting  in  of  the  rains  compelled  the  enemy  lo 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  lulian  Seyd  Hussein 
mride  it  his  constant  residence  from  the  year 
149'J  lo  15 JO,  altlmugli  Putidua  viaa  his  political 
capital. 

ECMUICI'SSEMENT,  n.,,  Fr.  Explana- 
tion ;  the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair  by  verbal 
expostulation. 

The  eckurcinemml  ended  in  ilie  discovery  of  the 
iofrmncr.  Clareadm. 

ECLAT,  «. s.  Fr,  Splendor;  show;  biitre. 
Not  English,  says  Dr.  Johnson. 

Noibinii;  more  cautributmt  to  ihe  variety,  aurpri.it*, 
flnJ  efiat  of  Homer't  biuk'H,  thsn  ihai  irtiticial  iiian- 
ucr  of  gnging  hii  hiiroea  hy  tnch  tjihcr. 

i*<tj)i*i  Kauff  on  Utfnv^* 

ECLF.'CTIC,  adj.  tuXttntoQ.  Selecting;  choo- 
sing at  will.     See  below. 

Cirero  wu  of  ibe  eckctic  atn,  nnJ  cbojo  out  of 
lacii  fuch  poailions  ti  einig  ocari'il  truth. 

H'alli  on  llic  Mind. 

EcLiCTirs,  .incient  philosophers,  who,  witb- 
nut  alludiing  themselves  to  any  particular  sect, 
rboscwhat  they  judijed  gooil  and  solni  from  each! 
Laertiiis  says,  that  they  wtre  also  dc nominated 
Analouelici ;  hut  that  (lieyca'.l  themiclves  I'hila- 
letbea,  i.  e.  lovers  of  truth.  The  founder  of  the 
Elect iti  w;is  one  I'otainon  of  Alexandria,  sviio 
lived  iinrti-t  .\ugn5tus  uml  Tihi'riijs  ;  and  who, 
weary  i.f  doubling  of  all  things  wilh  the  Sceptics 
anil  I'yrrlvonians,  formed  the  L,cleLr>e  sect ; 
wliltjii  Viinsius  calls  the  Eclcttive. 
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I^m  bis   Father,  &dU  «W«pW  ibe 
lau^ty  wiUi  »  veil  of  (lr»h. 
I  Cafamjr'i  SermnmM* 

I  were  flat,  the  d&rkciicd  mooa 
jriiifi— if  xt  well  at  ODo.       Creech. 
,|uv«  cither  shininig  icntimeats  or 
pocasioa  for  thcui  :  a  diulioj;  rx* 
■BAfB*  tbem,  and  acrvea   only  to 

i  AsTRONouT,  Index. 
il.  1.  &  adj.  BcXitirrucoC'  A  great 
>h«re,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
lie  of  the  lodiac.  and  making 
c  equinoctial,  in  llie  paiul»  or 
,  of  23°  30'  which  is  the  sun's 
on  :  relating  to  or  described  by 

Jm  lh*ir  disiaace  froai  ths  tcUptick 
M  than  twenty-thrM  d*fi««t  aod  a 
(IMMBB  of  time,  bave  deelinasioa 
tn  beyond  Uie  oqnator. 

Broww'j  Vulifitr  Errourw. 
I  flobe  had  tbe  umc  >ite  and  pn 
f  ihs  wo,  that  it  now  bath :  iu  axis 
I  tlial  of  the  eeliplkk,  but  incUoGd 
k  ij  at  pment. 

Waodmtrd't  Natitml  Hitlvry. 
k¥e  an  imagiaary  plane,  which,  pat- 
IBtre  of  the  tun  and  the  earth,  rx- 
■idee  aa  far  a«  the  AraiAinent ;  thii 
'9eiiplick,  and  in  this  the  centre  of 
ially  carried,  without  any  devieiion. 

||oa  make*  (ha  night  and  day  , 
ftknMgh  the  «ol>p(ieA  way, 
iXaaooa  of  the  year. 
Mat  mavolutioa  Draco  luiliU 

la  in  bu  vcaly  fuldi, 

tiea  hi*  nerk  cnonaoui  rear», 

pao  mcand««s  paru  the  bear*. 

AsTROOUr,  Inlet. 
;eogtmphy,  a  great  circle  on  the 
not  only  uuwering  to,  but  fatlinK 
I  of  the  celestial  ecliptic.    See 

U.S.  KcXoyi).  A  pastoral  p<M!m, 
IM    Virgil   called    hi>  pastorals 

%  praiaea  Baailius  gave  thi«  *ctofti4 
■»,  that  kaowa  lure  it  bcticr  then 
I  every  thing  Mem  (rcaL       tUnrj). 
nt  tbat  the  teiueacaa  b«  brief  the 
lid  be  to  too.  Pt^. 

iRT  DC  l',  a  fort  of  SwitzctlanJ , 
f  Get,  and  catiton  of  Genera, 
tghl  bank  of  the  Uhunr,  about 
the  level  of  the  river.  It  ad- 
duce to  the  bare  'ock  of  the 
lelves  ovrr  a  part  of  lU  foitifi- 
ic  reinaiiuiei  liaiit;*,  :u  it  were, 
re   the  Ubonc.     Tliiitcen   miles 

,  adj.  d  D,  f.N       Or.  owotw^ui. 

adj.  f  SonifliiiDi  wnt- 

i.a.  1  (en,  from  it«  dr- 

.  «.  J  nvatiiMi,    trcuno- 

tiol  a  diplithongin  Kngliih,  aays 
rtie  iManaeemfnl.or  government, 
L'uic  fruj-iUily,   urdir,  rvguUliuii, 


or  disposition,  of  affairs ;  system  of  nuiiiagemenl 
generally.  Kconomic  is  used  in  the  same  par- 
ticular auil  ccneral  way  :  an  ecouuiiiist  is  a  good 
or  frugal  manager. 

In  the  Greek  poeu,  ta  in  Ptaatai,  wa  «e«  the  tn- 
nomy  and  ditposition  of  poenu  better  obaerved  than  in 
Tctancc.  Ben  Jviuom. 

Her  quickening  power  in  evrry  living  part, 

I>'>th  aji  a  nurKc,  i>r  wa  a  tntuher  serve  j 
And  dnih  employ  her  rcnrumiKk  art. 
And  busy  care,  bar  household  to  preserve. 

Duoitt. 

Some  are  to  plainly  ecunamBeii/.  at  even  to  desire  tbat 
the  teal  be  well  watered,  and  wril  twelled. 

tVviitm't  ArMlretmn. 

Alt  the  divine  and  infinitely  wtte  wayt  of  eeewuwijf 
that  .God  could  ute  towardi  a  ratiooal  creature,  oblige 
mankind  to  that  coarse  of  living  which  it  mott  agree- 
able  to  our  nature.  Hammoml. 

By  St.  Paort  crvaoMy  the  heir  differs  nothing  from 
a  tervant,  while  he  it  iu  hit  minority ;  to  a  torvani 
thould  differ  nothing  from  a  child  in  the  lobttantial 
pan.  Tajrfnr. 

If  tliis  teonowiy  most  tw  obaerved  in  the  minutest 
ports  of  on  epick  poeoi,  what  tuul,  though  tent  into 
the  world  with  great  advantagvt  of  nature,  cultivated 
with  the  liberal  artt  and  tciencct,  can  be  tufhci«;ut  to 
inform  the  body  uf  to  great  a  work  ? 

Drtfdm't  DtttictUian  to  the  jKivid, 

1  have  no  other  notion  of  teonomy  than  that  it  it  tho 
par.nt  uf  liberty  and  ease.  StPtp. 

In  eoin«MtMaf  alTairt,  having  proposed  the  govern- 
ment of  I  family,  we  coniider  the  proper  meant  to 
effect  it.  n'alh. 

The  n^ard  one  thowt  Munoaiy ,  it  like  that  we  tbuw 
an  old  aunt,  who  it  to  leave  ut  toinuth'n^  at  latt, 

Scnmamg  it  the  parent  of  integrity,  uf  liberty,  and 
of  eat** ;  and  tbe  lieaiitenai  titter  o(  temperance,  uf 
cbcerfuioew,  and  healih.  Aittmlvrr, 

Aitd  from  tlie  many  heavy  taaea  required  from  tbr.na 
by  ihe  neccatiuca  oi  the  tiate,  have  tnrcly  roaton  to  be 
WCQimmical.  /"roai/M. 

Mere  partimony  it  not  ecoNoeyr.  It  it  teptntbtc  in 
theory  from  it ;  and  ib  fact  it  Buy,  or  it  may  not,  be 
a  ptrt  of  ronttfMy,  according  bj  circumttaacea.  Ex- 
pc-utL-,  and  great  etpeatc,  may  tie  an  eatential  pan  in 
true  eopfteeiy.  f f  parsimony  were  to  be  cootidered  at 
onttof  the  kindt  nf  that  virtue,  there  it  however  another 
and  aa  higher  ecvnoMy.  K.'OHVmjf  i»  a  diitrilmtivo 
virtue,  and  contitts  not  in  saving,  bul  in  teleciiog. 

Uurlw. 

The  age  of  chivalry  it  gone,  and  one  of  calculators 
and  fCMwmitf*  hat  tocccedwd.  iiL 

Frum  thit  outliae  aphtlunopher  may  catch  a  glimpto 
nf  thr  {cut'ral  ecomumj/  uf  utlure  j  and  like  Ihe  mori- 
oet  r*wt  u|»uu  an  unknown  thjtc,  who  rejoiced  whi'O  he 
taw  the  print  of  a  human  f>iol  upim  thr  toud.  be  nity 
cry  out  with  rapture,  '  A   (iod  dweltt  here.' 

AtrvfM. 
F.COU  EN,  a  well-built  town  of  Fiance,  oa  the 
aidi-  of  a  lull,  ronlaimiig  a  nuinlier  uf  villas  Ite- 
longing  to  tlie  iitiiuiu  of  I'aiis.  from  which  it  is 
about  twvlve  miles  distant.  On  an  einiiMsnoe 
Inwards  tlir  west  eitrcmily  tunds  a  noble  caslli;, 
built  in  Jia  'cign  of  Krancis  1.,  and  now  hclong- 
mi;  to  the  prince  of  C'onde.  Inhabitants  about 
Vioo. 

KCi'IIRA'CTICKS,  a.  s.  Gr.  ta  and  ^rr». 
Such  medicines  as  rcniler  rough  humors  mure  tliin, 
so  as  to  prumoio  ihifir  diK-liar^r. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  couree,  Tentilalioa,  ao4 
irsntpiration,  by  iiutabia  pvgaa  aa<l  mfkmti^  aiaO 
ciuci.  Ilmmtk 


I'll 
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ECSTASY,  ii.f.-j     Fr.  eitate ;    Ital-  Span. 

Ec'sTASiEB,  ad)',    fund  Horl.  Pr(u»t ;  Lat.  ec- 

Ecsta'tic,  (ftuiit;    CJreek,  iKTainf,  ah 

EcsT*Trc*i,        J  ((tTHvu,  ej/tnJo.  Any  pas- 

Eton  by  which  the  tlwughti  are  absorhed,  anJ  in 

ivhicK  die  mind  is  for  a  time  lost.  The  adjectives 

all  mean  rapt  or  absorbed  in  passion  or  enlliu- 

Matm. 

Fotlow  them  iwifUy, 
And  binder  Lbem  from  whmt  thia  e^iaey 
Mny  now  pfovoka  tb£m  to. 

"Kow  see  that  noble  »nd  mu4t  Bovorcign  rpMou, 
irike  sweet  belli  jaiigUd  out  of  LmtCp  and  bnrAhf 
Th«t  namauhed  fane,  and  Utxan  of  hluwii  ysytb, 
Blstti!d  mill  tatatg,  ti.     Uitmltt. 

Retarn,  my  sua) !  (rom  ihii  (ataeii 
And  tDcdiuitinn  of  wbat  thou  sbiiU  Iw 
To  cTrilily  thoujidu,  till  ie  to  thes  &t>P^*f 
Witb  vrboDt  tliy  convfsrfatioD  niUBt  b<  there. 

Woutd  ihc  bat  (hide  her  tender  browi  witb  bay, 
That  now  lye  hare  in  carcl^ne  willfiil  r^e ; 
And  if»n£e  hericlfe  ia  that  iweet  exfarj/. 
That  rouveth  dronpuig  thoughts  of  bMbful  age, 

Up.  Hatt. 
He  love4  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  mc  sing  ^ 
Wlikb  wtt«iL  I  di4,  be  on  the  tender  gr^^ 
Would  Ell,  and  hearken  evi:n  to  t/aUtfy.      MiltoA. 

There  doth  my  loiil  in  boly  viiion  fit. 
In  p«aiiTe  tnoce,  aad  augUish,  and  cetmHci  fit. 

M. 
When  one  of  them,  alter  an  extatKol  manner,  fell 
down  before  an  mget,  be  was  severely  rcbokedp  and 
bidden  to  worship  God,  StiUtjuj/lal. 

These  are  a^  common  to  the  Inanimate  thmic^  a«  to 
ilie  most  tfitiuied  soul  apon  eartti.  Narrii. 

T  may  be 
No  longer  joy  there,  bnl  so  Krtffl!^.       SueWmj. 
■Whether  wbntwe  call  tularjf  be  not  dreaming  with 
oar  pye.<  open,  I  leave  In  be  exaoiini^tl.  L*fchi' 

The    rclii^ious    pleasure    of    a   W4^ll-di5po^L'<l    otind 

moves  gently,  aod  thercrore  constantly  :  it  dof^f  not 

affect  by  rapture  nnd  tctiaxj; ;  but  ia  like  l!\c  pieA^urij 

of  hcnlrb,  iiiU  and  sobers  Suuth* 

Each  df^iightekl,  and  delighting,  gives 

Tlic  pteuiog  eritaiy  which  each  r<^ceives. 

PriiT. 
A  ^tleasnre,  which  no  Un^ajge  caa  express  \ 
An  eeitiicy  that  mothers  only  feid, 
PUy«  round  my  heart.  Ph'dipi't  Dulrctftd  !ildtk:r^ 
Iti  trance  ealatitk  may  thy  pangs  he  dns^'ncd  -, 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  ronn^l. 

The  very  kine  that  gambol  at  hi^h  noon. 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one, 
Tliat  If  ads  the  danec,  a  ftiimmoqito  he  gav, 
Though,^ii<l  their  strange  vai^arips,  ami  uncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  teso'ved  with  one  consent. 
To  give  stteh  art  and  utterance  a^  ilii^y  may 
ToefMa^  ittn  big  to  be  Aupprta^i^d.  CittBjtcF^ 

Wakes  from  hii  trance,  alarmed  with  young  D^^E^ire, 
Finds  his  new  ses.  and  fL'eU  I'c^tmirf  tire  ; 
F™ni  flower  to  Roller  with  boneyi^d  lip  h<^  springs. 
And  seeks  his  velvet  loves  an  silver  wingA. 

And  let  not  this  seem  stranj^e  ^  ihe  devotee 
Lives  not  in  eartli,  bnt  in  hit  cctiwrtf ; 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  hecille*s  driven, - 
H'n  soul  is  gone  before  hU  au«t  to  heaven,    B^tn. 

ECSTATICI,  Ee-rarueoL,  from  tl'.rriiii,  I  iim 
enlrauccd  ;  in  untlquity,  a  kind  of  dtvincra  wln> 
were  cast  into  tiances  or  ecslades,  in  which  Uiey 
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EDD 

perly  called  (he  Edda :  »nd  the 
id  of  art  of  poetry,  and  called 
Mt  aacient  Ivdda  was  compiled 
(lusaon,   (umamed  the  learned, 
iIceUndaboutA.]).  1057.  This 
Bd   rendered   more   intelligible, 
I  aftenrards,  in  the  form  of  a 
Ro  Sturleson,  who  was  supreme 
in  1215  and  122'2.     He  add^d 
Krt  in  the  form  of  a  dialogne, 
lifferent  events  transacted  among 
fhe   only  three  pieces  that  are 
of  the  more  ancient  Edda  of  Soe- 
bluspa,  the  Havamaal,  and  the 
The  Voluspii,   or  prophecy  of 
ars  to  be  tlie  text,  on  which 
immenL     It  contains,  in   200 
whole  system   of  mythology, 
Ida,  and  may  be  compared  to 
on  account   of  its  laconic 
and  it«  imagery  and  obscurity, 
a  revelatioD  of  tlie  decrees  of  the 
1^  and  the  actions  and  operations 
t  describes  the  chnos,  the  forma- 
d,  with  ils  vanous  inhabitants, 
tiie  gods,  their  most  signal  ad- 
lurreU  with  Loke,or  Lak,  their 
mnd  die  vengeance  that  ensued ; 
llh  a  long  description  of  tlie  final 
lerse,  its  dissolution  and  confla- 
Ic  of  the  inferior  deiticii,  and  the 
I  renovation  of  the   world,  the 
I  good,  and  the  punishment  of 
It  Havamaal,   or  Sublime  l)is- 
Hed  to  the  god  Odin,  who  issu|>- 
tren  tliese  precepts  of  wisdom  to 
^mprisedio  atmut  120  sunzas, 
i  book  of  Proverbs.    The  Itunic 
m  short  system  of  ancient  magic, 
r  the  enchantments  wrought  by 
Runic  characters.  A  manuscnpt 
It  of  Snorro  is  preserved  in  the 
versilv  of  Upsal ;  llie  first  part 
I  published  with  a  Swedish  and 
M.  Ooranson.    Tlie  Latin  vcr- 
a  supplement  lo  M.  Mallet's 
ilie».     The  first  edition  of  tlie 
ihed  by  Resenius,  professor  at 
Urge  4to.  volume,  in    1665, 
X  of  the  Edda,  a  1  ntln  transla- 
idic  priest,  a  Danish   version, 
ng»  from  different  MSS.     M. 
ven  an  Engl  lib  translation  of 
mpanied  witli   remarks,  from 
iat  the  Edda  teaches  the  doc- 
feme,  called  tlie  I'niversal  l-"a- 
fho  lives  for  ever,  governs  all 
directs  llie  great  things,  as  well 
I  formed  the  heaven,  earth,  and 
and  pive  him  a  spirit  or  soul, 
re  afti-r   the    body   shall    have 
f,   and   then  all  the  just  shall 
n    in    thmlf    or    Vingolf,  the 
liiip :  but  wicked  men  shall  go 
,  and  from  thence  to  Nislheim, 
le  wicked,  which  is  below  in  the 
inciiluitcs  also  the  Iwlief  of  sc- 
ds  and  Ruddesscs,  tlie  chief  of 
^  or  Ficj,  ..  c.  laily,  meaning 


EDD 

hereby  the  earth,  who  was  the  spouse  of  Odin  or 
the  Supreme  God  ;  whence  we  may  infer  tliat, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  these  ancient  philoso- 
phers, this  Odin  was  the  active  principle  or  soul 
of  the  world,  which,  uniting  itself  with  matter, 
had  thereby  put  it  into  a  condition  to  produce 
the  intelligences  or  inferior  gcxl'i  and  men  and 
all  other  creatures.  Tlie  Edda  likewise  teaches 
the  existence  of  an  evil  being  called  Ix>ke,  the 
calumniator  of  the  go<is,  the  artificer  of  fraud, 
who  surpasses  all  other  beings  in  cunning  and 
perfidy.  It  teaches  the  creation  of  all  things  out 
of  an  abyss  or  chaos  ;  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire;  the  absorption  of  the  inferior  di- 
vinities, both  good  and  bad,  into  the  bosom  of 
the  grand  divinity,  from  whom  all  things  pro- 
ceeded, as  emanations  of  his  essence,  aud  who 
will  survive  all  tilings ;  and  the  renovatioD  of  the 
earth  in  an  improved  state. 

EDDER,  v.a.Un.  $.  Probably  from  edge. 
To  bind  or  interweave  a  fence.  Not  in  common 
use. 

To  add  vtivogth  to  the  edge,  «M«r  it ;  which  in,  bind 
the  top  of  the  stake*  with  ■omo  small  long  poln.  ua 
each  «ide.  iiortimwr't  Hmhamdry, 

la  lopping  aod  felting,  save  eddir  and  slake, 
Tliine  hedges,  u  ocedeth,  to  mead  or  lo  make. 

TmmtT. 
E'DDY,  n.  t.,  adj.  &  v.  a.  Icel.  ida  ;  but  it  is 
l>e(ter  derived  from  Goth,  idga,  to  agitate:  Sax. 
el>,  backward,  again,  and  ea,  water.  Water  that 
runs  contrary  to  the  main  stream  :  whirl.  It  is 
used  also  as  a  verb  active. 

My  praites  an  «•  a  bulrush  npon  a  tuxsain ;  if  they 
fttak  not,  'lis  because  they  arc  horue  up  by  ihc  slrenglJi 
of  the  cucTCAt,  which  supports  their  ligblaeu ;  but  they 
are  carried  rooud  again,  and  return  on  the  tddj/  wheru 
they  Sr»t  began.  Drydm. 

And  chaff  with  ciUy  winds  is  whirled  around. 
And  dancing  leaves  are  lifted  from  the  ground. 

td.      rm,il. 
The  wild  waves  mastered  him,  and  sucked  him  in. 
And  smiling  tddia  dimpled  oo  the  mam.       Drgim.  • 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidiaa  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  the  impetuous  burricanr*  descend. 
Wheel  thtoagh  the  air,  in  circling  tiUitt  play. 
Tear  up  the  sauds,  and  sweep  whole  plaint  away. 
Adduom't  Gj<«. 
Til  Ihiaa  to  cberith  and  to  f.'ed 
The  pungent  nose-refreshing  we>^l : 
Which,  whether  pnlveriied  it  gain 
A  apoedy  psiiige  lo  the  brain. 
Or  whether,  touched  with  in,  it  rise 
In  circling  oWm  to  th«  ski^, 
l>oe«  thought  mora  quicken  and  refine 
Than  all  the  breath  of  all  the  Kiue.        Camper. 
Tlimogh  her  fins  linbe  lb*  mimic  tiglilaiags  dait. 
And  Oaun  iaiwcuottf  «My  naad  her  heart  ; 
O'er  hor  fair  brow  iha  kiuUiag  loslres  glara. 
Blue  rayt  diverging  boa  bar  briatliag  hair.  Dtawim. 
The  Mia.iide'a  sppoiiBg  OMtioD, 
In  aturr.  column  proudly  gleamiag, 
Riata  t>iuk  the  current  many  a  rood 
In  curling  fuam  and  mingling  Rood, 
While  «UyMy  whirl,  and  breaking  wa>r, 
BouM-d  by  the  bta«  of  winirr,v.i«c.         Ujimm. 
EDUYSroN  E  Ilotg*.  the  name  of  some  rocks 
in  the  English  Chaniii:l,  so  called  from  the  ifrral 
variety    of  contrary   currents    in    their  vicinity. 
They  are  situaliMl  neuly  S.S.W.  from  the  middle 
of  riyiuoutb  Sound,  tlicir  dtsUiK-e  from  the  iMit 


to  all  appearance,  quite  smooth,  and  its  stalftce 
unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze,  the  growing 
swell  or  under  current,  meeting  the  slope  of  the 
rocks,  the  sea  often  rises  above  the  lighthouse  in 
a  magnificent  manner,  overtopping  it  as  with 
a  canopy  of  froth.  Notwithstanding  this  tre- 
mendous swell,  Mr'.  Henry  Wiiistanley,  in  1696, 
undertook  to  build  a  lighthouse  on  the  principal 
rock,  for  the  rest  are  under  water ;  and  he  com- 
pleted it  in  1700.  Tliis  ini;enious  mechanic  was 
so  confident  of  the  stability  of  his  structure,  that 
he  declared  his  wish  to  be  in  it  during  the  most 
tremendous  storm  that  could  blow.  Unfortu- 
nately he  obtained  his  wish,  for  he  perished  in 
it  during  the  dreadful  storm  which  destroyed  it, 
on  the  27th  November,  1703.  In  1709  another 
lighthouse  was  erected  of  wood  on  this  rock,  but 
on  a  dififerent  construction,  by  Mr.  John  llad- 
yard.  It  stood  till  1755,  when  it  was  burnt.  A 
third  one,  of  stone,  begun  by  the  late  celebrated 
Mr.  John  Smeaton,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1757, 
was  finished  24th  August,  1759 ;  ana  has  with- 
stood the  rage  of  all  weathers  ever  since.  The 
rock  which  slopes  towards  the  south-west  is  cut 
into  horizontal  steps ;  into  which  are  dove-tailed, 
and  united  by  a  strong  cement,  Portland  stone 
and  granite,  for  Mr.  Smeaton  discovered  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  former  en- 
tirely, as  there  is  a  marine  animal  that  can  de- 
stroy it ;  and  that  he  could  not  use  the  latter 
solely,  as  the  labor  of  working  it  would  have  been 
too  expensive.  He  therefore  used  tlie  one  for  the 
internal,  and  the  other  for  the  external,  part  of 
the  structure.  Upon  the  principle  of  a  broiid 
base  and  accumulation  of  matter,  the  whole,  to 
the  height  of  thirty-five  feet  from  ihe  foundation, 
is  a  solid  mass  of  stones  engrafted  into  each 
other,  and  united  by  every  kind  of  additional 
strength.  The  lighthouse  has  four  rooms,  one 
over  anottier,  and  at  the  top  a  gallery  and  lan- 
tern. The  stone  floors  are  flat  above,  but  con- 
cave below,  and  are  kept  from  pressing  against 
the  sides  of  the  building  by  a  chain  let  into  the 


ander  entering  into  the  teni 
print,  on  two  plates,  from  J 
ander  entering  into  the  tent 
by  1'.  Drevet,  from  Peter  ] 
died  in  1707,  in  an  advance 
Koyal,  in  the  Gobelins,  whe 
ment.  His  brother  John  wa 
graver,  but  died  young. 

EDEMATCSE,  adj.  < 
full  of  humors :   commonly 

A  scmity  obumcting  the  f. 
edemalOM,  and  Khirroas,  accon 
the  humour. 

Eden-  ;  from  Ileb.  np«  i. 
try  with  a  garden,  in  which 
mankind  were  settled  by  Go<i 
be  endless  to  recount  the  *a 
to  its  situation,  some  of  whic 
extravagant.  Moses  says  ths 
of  ICden  to  water  the  garden, 
was  parted  and  became  into 
river  is  supposed  to  be  the  c 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  tkfti 
which  parted  again  below  th 
different  channels,  so  that  the 
fore,  and  the  other  two  afte 
constitute  the  heads  mentione 
will  determine  the  situatiot 
have  been  in  the  south  of  A 
Babylonia.  The  garden  wa: 
dise ;  a  term  of  Pernc  origii 
den. 

Eden,  a  river  of  England,  i 
moreland,  on  the  borders  of 
the  county  of  Cumberland, 
Solway  Frith,  about  seven  m 
Salmon  appear  in  the  Eden  i 
as  December  and  January,  ai 
Newcastle  markets  are  supp 
from  this  river ;  but  it  is  rt 
do  not  visit  the  Esk  in  any 
notwithstanding  the  moutlis  < 
verv  near  each  other. 
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'prcii,  iml  juniper,  a'.l   of  ivludi 

IIP  capital  of  iIip  abjre  distriel,  is 
lid  port  of  entry,  at  ihe  hoid  of  a 
rth  side  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and 
Ml  tide  of  the  opening  <>(  Cliowon 
iiety-Mven  miles  iiortli  of  Newliem, 
t  of  fetersburgli,  suid  440  SS.W. 
k. 

iver  of  fifrmany,  havine  its  source 
I  of  Nassau, and,  after  waterinu  llic 
ae,  having  its  emtxMcliure  in  the 

or  VoDts*,  a  lar^te  town  of  Euro- 
in  Komania,  mar  the  \  istricza, 
Turks  Moglena.  In  ancient  liinei 
dence  of  the  Macedonian  i.'tng%. 
3,000  inhabitants,  part  uf  whom 
in  woollen  manufactures;  and  is 
»  W.N.W.  of  Saloniki,  and  316 
intinople. 

illage  of  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated 
the  ancient  Apollinopolii  Purva, 
t  two  temples,  which  present  luont 
nonuinents  of  ancient  Evryptian 
TlioseofTenlyra,  in  Denon'i  opi- 
ild  i-qiial  them.  Each  of  the  sides 
lal  propylon,  which  forms  the  prin- 
to  the  greatpr  temple,  is  lOU  feet 
ty  wide,  and  100  high.  Many 
sculptured  on  it  are  thirty  feet 
IBted  in  a  very  masterly  and  spirited 
Mors  arc  preserved  occasion'illy. 
Rase  in  each  division  of  150,  or 
|eh  lead  into  apartments  alternately 
I  by  ten,  and  teveniecn  by  ten. 
jnever  saw  more  colossal  scniplum 
Iter  walls  of  this  temple,  lliey  are 
IKtic  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
bnoff  iorth  and  maturing  the  fruits 

bn  icpKtented  sucklim;  •  youn; 
nntmtmta  ut  aomeUmes  te«n 
\  childreu  to  the  godde«  uid  to 
isbbish  has  collected  to  •  givttrr 
on  the  site  of  aiiv  uf  the  other 
lebaid.      Long.  32°  63' 44' K., 

. I  of  Edmund  I.,  on*  of  the 

_  of  the  Ani;lo-S*iion  mnnarcha. 
)ha  brolbcr  ICdwy,  A.l).  'JMi;  and 

EbMD  rowvil  down  the1>M,  by 
VHsJi.      lie  died  in '.17.^.    See 
Liivn,  the  son  of  pnnce  Rdwaril, 
|D);htri  of  thf  piti;>  T"'  11. 'i,,,    || 
t  of  tAlinuml  II.  I 
lllie  lawful  heir  '<  .       i 

I  Lin^  upon  the  deaiii  ol  Harold 
I  to  William  the  Conqueror, after 
»tuigt :  but  aftcrwiirdt  reliroii  to 
his  two   iisicrs,    Mar^jr«t  and 
ere  tiiey  were  kindly  recrivrd  by 
II.   wliu   niairied    tlie   piincru 

t  K.VCLAXU. 

kport  town  of  M«MKliusetts,  in 

siiu.Mpd   on   the  east  sulc  of 
tlia's  Vineyard,  and  rcckoni  J 
of  tiiv  istauiL     Loriir.  7o'  'ii' 
fN.     _ 


Sax.    ec;e ; 

Goth,   egg,    or 

.  eg ;  TeuL  eehe  ; 

L  Swed.  Cfj!  ;  Im. 

'  acia,  of  Or.  aug. 


EDGCOMB,  .1  county  of  II;ilirax  district 
North  Caror.nu,  bounded  on  the  »>iiili  by  I'lit 
coiintv  ;  on  the  south-west  by  Wayne  county 
and  Tar  River,  which  affords  it  communication 
Willi  several  counties  in  Ihe  state,  on  the  west  by 
N,ish  county,  and  on  the  east  by  Martin  and 
Halifax  counties. 

EDGE,  n, I.,  V.  a.  &  r. 

Eno'iNG,  IS.  $, 

EiH;i.'i.r.£S,  o^. 

EliOt'KWI,  H.  t. 

EiKit'wisr,  adx: 
Tile  (harp  part  of  a  bhide  or  cutting  instrumpnl ; 
tenninaiion  of  two  sloping  sides  ;  brink  ;  margin ; 
a[>plied,  also,  to  acuteness  of  intellect.  Tlic 
verbs  are  derived  from  the  noun,  and  the  active 
verb  is  used  to  signify  pulling  forward  edgewise: 
and,  metaphorically,  to  exasperate:  inflame. 
Edging,  MS  a  substantive,  means  that  whicli 
forms,  or  covers,  the  e<lge :  borderiiij. 
Tis  fltnilcr. 
Whose  tdgt  u  thupcr  ihan  the  svord, 

SkuliMfeara,      CymV/iiw. 
Ahste  lh«  eilff4  of  iraitun,  gracion*  l^irtl ! 
That  would  rcdiuc  theie  bloody  day>  again. 

Id.     lOHurd  III. 
To  morrow  in  the  battle  .hink  on  ma. 
And  fall  Uiy  nly»Uu  nrord  ;  deapair  and  die.    Iil, 
A  hanb  gtaliog  tone  aeUeib  thoiccth  on  (■//;<. 

Wr  Gnd  that  tabtile  or  tJgtd  qunliiiei  do  pnvail 
over  blunt  ones.  Dit/bg  am  liuJift, 

He  thai  will  s  |Ood  t4ge  win, 
Mnai  forge  thick,  and  grind  ibin.  Pnitcih, 

There  tat  ahe  tvllini;  her  alltinn(  eyre. 
To  tHf  her  champion't  iword,  and  urge  niv  niiii. 

I  BOM  »dgt  npoD  a  point  of  wind. 
And  make  alow  way.  Id.     Cliiii»im. 

Sileoco  and  aoUtude  set  an  *J^  upon  die  (vnius, 
and  ctoae  a  greater  applicalion.         /d.     Du/Trmoj). 
The  garland  which  1  wove  for  yon  to  wcaj . 
And  bordered  with  a  roiy  tdginy  ruond,     DrgJtn. 
Then  moat  be  no  playing  with  ibinga  •acred,  aur 
jcatiac  with  »<jrftlsh.  VKMirmmg*. 

None*  brm  thds  duldrea  keep  tJgttpUi.  Dantt, 
Silgi»g   by    degrrca   their    chain    fotwarda,    thry 
were  io  a  litUe  time  got  ap  cIum  to  uue  anoUier. 

Ucit. 
Shoald   the  Hal  aide  be  objected   to  Ihe  tiir-am, 
ll  woald  be  aooa  turaed  erfyaanw  by  the  force  of  ii. 

/<.y. 
A  ■iiiaan  bsanche*  oat   into  a  kwg   ditaertaiioa 
■paa  Iha  »djinj)  of  a  peuicoai.      AU»mU  tfmtatm. 
Hmt  an  i^ttm  wrapmu  it  hatb  to  eacoMiet. 

Df$  '/  I'ttf. 
Bat  whan  lon«  liaw  ika  victtkn'  ihoagb;!  .-eliucd, 
Wbrtt  want  had  Ml  ao  tdft  noo  liMlr  Mind, 
Thrn  vanou>  rare*  ibeir  wMuag  ibotifkla  aaploiid 
And  thai  which  each  lavtBUd  all  t^)<we<i. 

Crttek't  «Ma(. 
The  ray*  which  paaa  very  Bear  to  th«  *<••#  of  any 
body,  at*  beat  a  I'nla  by  lh«  aoka  of  Ibt  body. 

We  have,  fur  auDy  y*ai«,  walkr.t  .  .Ift  of 

a  preripirr,  while    ■otUag  bal   thr  jd  of 

human  life  haa  hoM  at  fivm  tiuk  :.      ..        adleas 


Tea,  the  laM  pea  for  frwedooi  lei  tn«  draw, 
Wbea  Iralh  aiaada  tmnbltng  on  dw  fdgt  of  law. 

Pof*. 
SoOM   harraw  theit  gnusd  ovrr,  and  thra  plow  a 
apoo  aa  edyr.  ManmirT'i  HuJLmmJry. 


m 


m- 


Darwm, 


■  Bd  wiat  ton  iA  fitt«l  (or  tdgeloA,  whicli  for  ipriDj;!. 

t(  it  wiih  win  »  irith  mor»,  whidi  are  neycr  u> 
mjn  111  cut  Lh«*  ihey  ««  employtd  on,  u  wlwn  Ihey 

HowirvcT,  if  in  geB*t»l  il  be  not  eiuy  to  dftenuis* 
eojiccrQtng  OiclftirfnLiiQdt  of  tvcbdevioiu  pmcceiJii^pt 
'whith  mtui  bf.  over  on  the  st^  of  ciiran«  it  u  f&f 
from  difficult  M  foresee  the  peiilmu  «ntu<|aescei  of 
the  ceittidlition  of  tuth  »  power  in  tbe  people. 

Bwki. 

E^l^  over  M^e  eiptndi  the  hudenin^  tede 
And  iheklhi  hii  ilimy  >kin  in  lilver  tnaii 
Bat  tee  hi Bi  on  Use  n'si'  of  life. 

With  cam  uid  •orrowi  worn  ; 

Hiro  ifs  and  vaut^  OH  ■  ill-oiatclied  pair ! 

Shorn  man  vat  made  ia  moum*  Buraf. 

liADT  Tt*.  Nay,  I  allow  eten  that's  belteriliin  tEe 
paint  Mii.  PrUn  taket  w  conceal  her  lo»a«  in  IidbL 
She  drawt  bei  moutb  Ull  it  poiltlvely  TeKOiblei  the 
•penare  of  a  poor'e  twi,  and  all  hei  wordi  appear  to 
itide  oat  edgmeiit,  ai  it  were.  SteiAia. 

And  jDu,  je  rragt,  npon  whoee  ennn*  flge, 
I  itiknd,  and  on  the  lonmt't  brink  beneath 
Behold  tbe  toll  pinet  dwindled  ai  to  tbintw 
Id  dUiineit  of  dutance  -,  «^hen  a  leap, 
A  nir,  a  motion,  even  n  bnath,  would  briag 
My  bteaat  upon  iti  mckj  bototn't  bed 
To  real  for  evtt — wherefo**  do  I  panic  f         Bj("«. 

EDGEF[KLD,  a  county  of  South  Carolina, 
the  southernmost  in  the  dirtrict  of  Ninely-Sii, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Saluda  River,  nhich 
(iividts  it  from  Newbury  county,  oa  the  south- 
west by  Savannah  River,  which  leparates  it 
from  the  itate  of  Georgia,  on  Ihe  east  hj  Utange- 
btirg  district,  and  on  the  west  by  Abbefiltc 
couDty.  The  ridge  of  elevated  tind,  which  di- 
vides Ihe  waters  of  Saluda  from  tho^  of  Savan- 
nah River,  paries  nearly  tiiiough  the  middle  ol 
the  county .  Edgeheld  county  is  about  thiny* 
four  miles  long,  and  tvfeatj -four  broad. 

KDCEftELn,  a  town  in  the  above  county,  with 
a  court  house  and  post  office  :  forty  miles  from 
Abbeville  ;  twenty-Bve  from  Augusta,  and  jiity 
from  Colombia. 

EDG  EI  ULL,  3  village  in  Wanvicltshite,  near 
Kenton;  memorable  for  the  first  battle  fought 
between  the  forces  of  kin^  CbariM  I.,  and  those 
of  the  parliament  in  1642.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Warwick.     See  Euglakd.  UisToar. 

EDGE  WARE,  a  town  of  England,  m  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  borders  of  Hert- 
fordshire. Il  is  eight  rriles  north-west  of  London. 

EDGEWORTH  (Abb^).  was  bora  at  Edge- 
worth's  town  in  Ireland  in  1  Ti5 ;  but  his  lather, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  having  become  a  catholic, 
he  setded  with  hit  family  at  Toulouse.  After 
studying  at  Paris,  the  abb^  Eili^eworth  entered 
the  fraternity  of  Lta  .Missions  Elrangtrcs.  lie 
was  confesvir  to  the  princess  Elizabiith,  and  tlius 
tiecoming  known  to  the  unfortunate  Ivouis  XVT, 
he  attended  hiro  to  the  scafl'old.  He  miule  his 
esca[»e  in  disguise  afterwards,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land, whence  he  went  to  Miltau  to  attend  upon 
Loui)  XVlIl,and  died  therv  of  an  hospital  fever 
in  ISOT.     Uis  letters  and  life  were  published  in 

18 1  a. 

EnorwoKTH  (Richard  Lo»cll>,  a  literary  gen- 
tlrmftu  of  considerabie  talents,  wis  bom  in  1744 
U  Ikllt,  and  of  the  sjutie  ftiniily  n  tlie  foregoing. 


After  sn  eilial 
and  Corpus  C 
pie,  but,  mee 
gaging  his  aJft 
with  i>r.  Dart 
ptirfuits ;  in  1 
lelcgiapti,  w%l 
use.  After  n 
went  to  LyoQ 
reclion  of  Mil 
he  became  a  I 
latter  partofi 
own  estate  a{ 
of  Ireland, 
bogs,  fcc  uid 
dau^ter,  Mi) 
practical,  and 
as  well  as  son 
the  andior  of 
Itoadj  and  C 
mont  on  the 
llie  Transact 
Academy.  I 
June  1817. 
of  whom  two 

Edcixcs,  I 
but  durable  | 
del*  of  flow 
durable  of  all 
if  well  ptanti 
tiDue  in  ttrei 
The  seasons  1 
and  very  earl 
cici  for  this 
Formerly,  it  < 
plant  borden 
tliyine,  savor; 
but  iheie  are 
in  pan,  or  i 
Dajsiei,  ttiril 
are  also  used 
require  yearl; 
trouble,  othei 
they  are  als< 
seasons. 

EDHILI? 
latiou  of  the 
'  The  Saxon 
'  is  divided  ii 
the  edhiUngi, 
signify  the  nc 
or  slaves.'  1 
meet  with  att 
tion  was  like 
the  presumpi 

ECTDISII 
grass ;  the  af 
has  ij-TOwn  thi 

FMiah,  or  e 
whith  eotneia 
eai-frua,  ears 

ETtlDLE 

eaten ;  fit  for 
Sone  fl«ah 

Wheat  and 

eiiUt  or  porah 
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1  drcki  the  board. 


Prior. 


fwigu*  kind,  ^idiorcd  for  tdtt/U  mush* 
oduccd  a  difiiculty  of  breathing. 

ArbtUknal. 
•  t.  Lat.  tdictwH.  A  proclamation 
if  prohibition  ;  a  law  promulgated, 
wlnte  mnnarrJi  commandcth  hi*  (ub- 
I  •remetli  good  in  hit  oira  diKrelion, 
ic<  the  far<;e  of  a  law  ?  Uaoktr. 

rhe  great  Kin;;  of  kings. 
table  of  hi»  law  commanded 
alt  do  DO  murder ;  will  you  thea 
tiiet,  and  fulfil  a  mao't  T 

Skalupenre.     RidtarJ  III. 
M  may  keep  our  toognet  in  awe, 
ghta  what  tHel  can  give  taw '  Drfdrn. 

I  ate  alwaya  preaching,  and  the  gorer- 
\  tiicU  agaiox  gaming  and  fine  doalju. 

Addmm^ 
MX  of  a  wnaible  goremment  to  im- 
vith  a  teiue  of  lubordination,  whether 

by  a  diamond  buckle,  or  a  virtuoua 
tj  law,  or  a  glau  necklace. 

OoUaaUi. 
■dge  by  tha  aca,  arrtts,  and  tdicu,  all 
liar  ngolating  commerce,  an  aiiembly 
ih*  graaiMt  bol  upou  earth. 

^'mJUia. 
s  an  onier  or  instrument,  signed 
a  prince,  to  serve  as  a  law  to  his 
Ind  frwjuent  mention  oftlie  edict* 
,  ID  the  Roman  law.  In  the  d- 
I  law,  the  edirts  were  of  several 
mporting  new  laws  or  regulations; 
ntton  of  new  offices ;  establish- 
ii  fcnts,  {cc. ;  and  sometimes  articles 
In  despotic  goTemments,  an 
Ju!  same  as  a  proclamation  u  with 
nil  diflercncc,  that  the  former  has 
of  a  law  from  ibe  power  which 
cas  the  latter  is  only  a  declaration 
lich  it  refers,  and  has  no  power  in 
cannot  exist  in   Unlain,  because 

laws  is  lodged  in  tlie  parliament 
king.  £dicu  are  all  sealed  with 
I  sign  of  their  being  perpetual  and 


,«$. 


■^  Fr.  tdifirr  ;  Span,  and 
,».f.  Portug.  tdtfitar  ;  Italian 
^.  !  and  Lat.  edtficart.  To 
I  build,  appliedf  both  liter- 
I  ally  and  morally ;  but 
I.  *.  J  edification  is  principally 
er  seoae :  edificaloiy  is  tending  to 
Ii6ce  the  buildiiig  or  structure 
be  who  builds  or  raises  it. 

ay  eaed  la  the  r^iffntf  of  ilie  cbareh. 

iliUe.  1  Cor.  14.  12. 
itk  BO  ■ere  than  tiijitlh,  ii  nndeaet- 
4  tot  math  ftkiut.  HooJttr. 

t4  whaa  allbn  ihair  andenundtag 
lat  wkmcof,  in  Mch  artiau,  it  be- 
•  eiMMef ,  or  when  ihrir  hearts  ar* 
MtaiM  Miiabla  tkcreuata.         /A 


There  was  a  holy  chapel  eJifyfd, 
Wherein  the  hermit  wont  lo  tay 
Hi*  holy  tfaingi  each  mom  and  erentidc. 

My  love  waa  like  a  £ur  house  boik  on  another 
nian'i  ground  ;  to  that  I  have  lou  my  rdifirt  by  mi>- 
takiog  the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Stalupetn.  Utrrry  Wirf  of  tTimUtf. 
Yoo  shall  hardly  «*/>  roe,  that  thoM  naiiona  might 
not,  by  tha  law  of  nainrr,  have  been  tubdued  by  any 
nation  that  had  only  policy  and  mural  virtue. 

Baom'i  Half  War. 
God  built 
So  •paeioas,  and  his  line  stretched  out  so  far. 
That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own ; 
An  nUfict  too  large  for  him  lo  oil .  Mdtait, 

An  aaetcise  to  beneficially  edificatorg  to  the  chunh* 

B),.  HmU. 
Oar  Meased  Saviour  lold  us,  that  we  must  account 
for  every  idle   wort),   not  meauinf  that  every   word 
not  desii-ocd  for  edijlcaiiim,  or  less  prudent,  shall  be 
reckt»ned  for  a  sin.  TVnrfer. 

Life  is  no  life,  without  the  blesaing  of  a  fricadlj 
and  an  edifying  cnnvcrsaiion.  f 'fi'ifisaji. 

He  gave,  he  taught ;  and  edifytd  the  more. 
Because  he  shnrad,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be  poor. 

Drydn. 
Men  hava  tdifi^td 
A  lofty  temple,  and  perfumed  an  altar  to  thy  name. 

Chapmam, 
Out  of  these  magazines    I   shall  supply  tha   town 
with  what  may  tend  lo  lhair  *dificmii»n. 

AddiMm\  (jaan/Joji. 
As  Tuscan  piltan  owe  their  original  to  this  country, 
the  nrchitocu  always  give  them  a  place  in  <d<Jiea 
raised  in  Tuscany.  /J.   On  llalf. 

He  must  be  an  idiot  that  cannot  discern  more  strokes 
of  workmanship  in  the  structura  of  an  saimal  than 
in  the  most  elegant  tJi/lt*,  Btnlltf, 

As  ill  order  to  the  tdiJUaiion  nf  the  church,  the 
spirit  of  God  at  first  conferred  upon  the  ministers  of  it 
a  great  variety  of  spiritual  gifts,  Uatm. 

It  is  with  infinite  caution  that  any  man  ought  to 
venture  upon  pulling  down  an  edijict  which  has  an- 
swered in  any  tolerable  degree  for  ages  the  common 
purposes  of  society,  or  on  building  it  op  again,  with- 
out having  models  and  palums  of  approved  utility 
before  his  eyes.  Bmrkt. 

Some  decent  in  demeanour  while  they  preach. 
That  task  performed,  rvlapae  into  themselves  * 
And,  having  sp<ikru  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanlou,  and  pive  proof  to  every  eye, 
Whoa'cr  was  cJi/(ed,  themselves  were  nut. 

tvwpir. 
So  fares  tie  in  that  drvailful  hour. 
When  injured  Truth  emerts  her  power. 
Some  new  phcnonienoa  to  raise. 
Which,  bunting  on  bis  frighted  gaas. 
From  >u  pcovd  snamit  la  iha  ground. 
Proves  lbs  whohi  tdifie*  nasoimd.  HmtHt. 

E'DILE,  n.  I.  Lat.  tdilU.  The  title  of  a 
magistrate  in  old  Uom«,  whuse  office  seeius  in 
some  paniculan  to  have  resvinbled  tliat  of  nur 
justices  of  peace. 

TIm  MtU,  h«  <  IM  Urn  b.  frrOmmttd. 


thealxe,  iu  which,  on  elevateiJ,  though  less  lofty, 
ground,  stands  this  flourishing  city.  It  is 
&aid,  with  considerable  propriety,  to  stand  on 
three  hills,  which  run  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west;  and  lience  its  natuml  division  into  tlie 
(oulheni,  middle,  and  northern  districts. 

Tlie  origin  of  its  name,  like  that  of  most  other 
cities,  is  very  uncertain.  Some  imagine  it  to  be 
derivwl  from  Eth,  a  king  of  the  Picts ;  others 
from  Edwin,  a  Saxon  prince  of  Northumberland, 
who  over-ran  the  whole  or  prealesl  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  Picts  ahoiil  A.  D.  617;  while 
others  derive  it  from  the  Oaelic  words  Dun 
Edin,  signifying  the  face  of  a  hill.  The  name 
Edinburgh,  however,  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known in  the  time  of  tlie  Romans.  The  most 
ancient  title  by  which  we  lind  this  city  distin- 
guished is  that  of  Castelh  Mynyd  Agiied  ;  which, 
in  tlie  British  language,  signifies  *  the  fortress  of 
tlie  hill  of  St.  Agnes.'  Afterwards  it  was  named 
Castrum  Puellarum,  because  the  Pictish  prin- 
cesses were  educated  in  the  castle  (a  necessary 
protection  in  those  barbarous  ages)  till  they  were 
married.  The  roojt  plausible  derivation  of  the 
present  name  of  the  city  seems  to  be  that  of  tlie 
Northumbrian  prince  above  mentioned.  Simeon 
of  Durham  calls  it  Edwinesburch,  and  notices 
it  as  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  ccntur)-. 
The  most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  or  Old  Town, 
asitis  called,  stands  on  the  middle  or  central  ridge 
of  the  three  eminences  above  mentioned,  which  is 
terminated  on  the  west  by  a  lofty  and  almost  in- 
accessible rock,  on  which  is  placed  the  castle ; 
the  New  Town  occupies  an  elevated  plain  on  the 
north  ;  and  the  southern  district  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  opposite  directioi\.  The 
hill  on  which  the  Old  Town  is  built  is  separated 
from  the  other  two  districts  by  a  valley  on  each 
side,  that  upon  the  northern  side  having  been 
formerly  a  lake.  In  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, however,this  lake  having  been  drained,  and 
streets  and  bridges  having  also  been  formed,  these 
valleys  are  no  impediment  to  a  complete  and 
ready  communication  from  one  district  to  another. 


street,  though  toDy,  are  I 
of  the  High  Street  From 
to  the  loch  on  the  north,  ( 
the  south,  nin  narrow  d 
called  wynds  and  closes, 
the  abrupt  descent  of  the 
steep  and  difficult  of  pass 
not  at  all  remedied  by  t 
rarely  more  than  six  fcet. 

The  origin  of  this  city 
in  obscurity.  The  mcMl 
accounts  have  been  giva 
sors;  and,  withoat  sharii 
the  monkish  writers,  no 
to  its  remote  annals.  Sit 
the  country  wiuch  formed 
of  \'aleiitia,  and  which,  mr 
the  subject  of  wars  and  dl 
impossible  to  trace  its  foW 
believe  our  earliest  historil 
was  built  by  Camelon  ki 
A.  A.  C.  3.30.  It  was  in  i 
Saxons,  from  the  iavvsioa 
452,  till  the  defeat  of  E| 
berlanil  in  685  by  the  Picts 
themselves  of  it.  The  SaJ 
berland  reconquered  it  in  I 
it  was  retained  hy  their  fii 
956,  when  it  was  given  np 
Scotland.  In  1003  itwasui 
by  the  usurper  Donald 
David  I.  founded  the  abb 
for  certain  canons  regular 
charter,  in  which  he  styleJ 
de  Edwinesbergh,  ray  li 
In  1174  the  castle  was  sai 
of  England,  to  purchase  I 
liam  I.  who  had  been  I 
English.  But  William  i 
an  alliance  with  Henry,  i 
Ermengarde ;  upon  which 
as  part  of  the  queen's  dor 

James  II.  in  t4.'>0  lir»t 
raunity  the  privilege  of  fe( 
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can  xrM  conneotf^l  with  llir  Imililln^x  on 

rtli  iiile  of  tlie  Illgli  •Street,  at  Uic  oncin.il 

l>«w  Port ;  liut  after  tlw  liattle  of  Flodilon 

11  of  the  city  was  extended.  It  now  be(ran 

•outli-easi  side  of  the  rock  on  which  the 

built.     From  tl.ence  it  descended  ob- 

to  the  West  Port ;  il  then  ascended  part 

1  On  llie  other  !i3e  culled  the  High  Uiggs  ; 

l»ich  It  ran  east  v>iih  liut   little  alteration 

awne,  to  the  lirulo  and  Potter  How  ports, 

D  thence  to  the  Pleasonce.     Here  it  took 

rly  direction,  which  it  krpt   from  thence 

^owgale  port,  after  uliicli   the  enclosure 

■  j'l"  led  to  the  Nelbcrbow  by  the   homes 

,  i  wynd.     For  2.50  years  the  city  of 

,.:.   ocmpied  the  same  space  of  ground. 

middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  ds- 

exlendinK  m  lenctb  about  an  Italian 

nd  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.     Tliis 

C  ground,  however,  wai  not  at  that  lime 

>d  in  till"  manner  it  has  liwn  »"ice.     The 

at  the  Old  Town  were  neither  so  hiph  nor 

rc]rd  u|K>n   each  other  as  they  are  now. 

Mere  cuns<.'<|uencef  of  the  number  of  inha- 

iitcieasiiig,  which  occasiKDcd  the  raising 

bouses  to  such   a  height,  as  perhaps   is 

tic  |>arallt'lcd. 

OOMleof  Kdiiiliiir)(h  stands  un  a  high  rock, 

kic  only  on  the  east  side.     Un  all  etlters 

f  (teep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular. 

put  300  feet  high  fiom  its  base,  and  383 

level  uf  the  sea.     The  entrance  to  this 

b  defended  by  an  outer  barrier  of  pali> 

witliin  this  is  a  dry  ditch,  draw-bridge, 

tdefeniled  by  two  batteries  which  flank 
'  whole  is  commanded  by  a  half  moon 
with  cannon.     lieyond  these  are  two 
■,  the  first  of  which  is  rery  strong,  and 
portcullis<^.     Immediately  hejond  the 
^te-way,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  battery 
with  cannon,  carrying  balls  of  12  and 
wight.     On  the  north  side  are  a  mortar 
t  gun  batteries.     The  upper  part  of  the 
mtains  a  half-moon  battery,  a  chapel,  a 
~tr  exercise,  and  a  number  of  houses  in 
of  a  souare,  which  are  laid  out  in  bar- 
the  officers.     There  are  also  other  bar- 
IBcitnt  to  contain  :200  men  ;  a  powder 
\,  bomb-proof;  a  grand  arsenal,  capable 
ininic  BtHXi  sund  of  arms;   »nd  otiier 
which  can  contain  full  22,u(X)  mure. 
It  aid*  of  the  square  were  formerly 
Wtments;  in  one  of  which  kini{  .lames 
born.     In  Miii    quarter,   immediately 
t  square  tuwer,  is  the  apartment  called 
n  touin,  ulicmn  are  deposited  UtC  ScM- 
il.ii     iiii..mi(ii{  of  the  crown,  aeeptre, 
.  which  were  placed  hriv  on 
,1707.     It  was  Iouk  doubted 
ttKse  eiiMgns  of  royally  had   not  l>ren 
;    but    in    lOltt,   when   commissioners 
>intf<l    by  Ills   piPf  nl   majesty,   Uien 
to  t<Mir<h  for  ihrm,  a  large  oaken 
le  crown  i  fon-ed  open,  and 

of  the   >  iiarthy  were   di»- 

wi-if  ii'Uiiu  III  a  st.itc  of  the  most 
alion,  anil  have  since  liM-n  u|>fn 
;ion  of   the    public.     The   ciowo 
fitted  up  KM  the  cxlubiliun  of 


them;  anil  two  persons,  in  the  (ln»s«  of  lh»  %»ar- 
dens  of  ihe  lower,  aitinJoil  to  show  tlieui  Ki  «i-ii- 
tors.     Tlie  (^venior  of  Ihe  castle  is  generally  a 
Scottish  nobleman ;  and  there  is  a  deputy  s^o- 
vemor,  who  resides  in  the  garrison;  also  a  loii- 
major,  a  store-keeper,  master  gunner,  and  chap- 
lain.    In  ill  present  improved  state  this  cattle 
can   accommodate   2000   men ;    but   its  natural 
strength  of  situation  was  not  sufficient  to  render 
It  impregnable,  even  before  the  invention  of  ar- 
tillery, much  less  would  it  be  capable  of  securiiii; 
il  against  the  attacks  of  a  modem  army  provided 
with  camion. 

St.  Giles's  church  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, measuring  in  length  206  feel.     At  the  west 
end,  its  breadth  is  110  feet,  in  the  middle,  129; 
and  at  the  east  end,  seventy-six.     It  is  adorned 
with  a  lofty  square   lawet,  from  the  sides   and 
comers  of  which   nse   arches  of  figured   stone 
work :  these,  meeting  witli  each  other  in  the  mid- 
dle, complete  the  figure  of  an  imperial  crown, 
the  top  of  which  lerminatt«  in  a  pointed  spire. 
The  wnole  height  of  this  tower  is  161  feeL    Tins 
is  the  most  ancient  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  its 
tutelar  saint  was  St.  Gilus,  a  native  uf  Greece. 
It  was  at  first  simply  a  parish  church,  of  which 
the  bishop  of  LindisiarB  or  Holy  Island,  in  the 
county    of  Northumberland,   was    pattou.      In 
1*66,   it   was   erected    into  a  collegiate  t^lu^cll 
by  James  III.     At  the  Ileformation   it  was  di- 
vided   into   several   parts.    The  four  princiinil 
divisions  form  as  many  churches  appropriated  to 
divine  worship ;  the  smaller  ones  to  other  pur- 
poses.    At  the  same  time  Ihe  religious  utensils 
Delonging  to  it  were  seiied  and  sold  by  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  part  of  the  money  being  applied  to  its 
repair,  and  tlie  rest  added  to  the  funds  of  the 
corporation.     In  the  steeple  are    three   ancient 
belts :  there  is  also  a  set  of  music  belU,  u|>ou 
which  tunes  are  playet)  by  the  hand.     The  prin- 
cipal division  is  called  the  High  Church,  in  which 
the  general  assembly  sits.    The  church  is  fitted 
up  with  seats  for  all  the  great  officers  of  the  as- 
sembly; and  there  is  a  throne  for  his  majesty's 
commissioner,     in  this  church  is  a  moniiinent  lo 
the  celebrated   Napier,  inventor  of  logarithms ; 
another  to  the  regent   Murray;  and  a  lliird^lo 
the  great  marquis  of  Montrose.     I1ic  names  of 
th<?  four  churches  into  which  St.  Giles's  is  di- 
vided, fcre,  the    New,  or  High  Church,  above 
described ;    the  Old  Church ;    Ihe    New    North 
Church,  or  liaddow's  Hole,  so  named   from  tlie 
Laird  of  Haddow  laving  iRvn  Cor  some  time  im- 
prisoned in  It;  and  the  Tolboolli  Church.     The 
Tron  Church  is  an  elefanl  structure,  erected  la 
IC4I,  with  a  spilt',  ami  aland*  on  the  >oulh  side 
of  the  High  Street,  between  tlic  north  and  south 
bridges.     'I1ie   ipire  was  burnt  down  in  1824, 
luiving  sccidvnUlly  caught  lite  from  ilic  Iiiirnui); 
embers  blown  by  the  wind  from  ii> 
menu  on  llie  west.     Ijdy  Yesier  ■  -i 

situated  m-Jily  oiipoeite  lo  the  Koyal  luliau.uy. 
The  Old   and    New   (iniy    Friars    chiircliM  are 
situa'vil  oo  the  top  of  the  soulli  i'  "l 

Hcriril's  Hospital,  m-Aily   in  tlic  in 
ancii-ut    gurilcns   bclonKiu;;  to  tiie  ' 
IIh-m'  ciiuxhts  aiv   liolh  utuler   <  >  ' 

have  one  common  pnnuo;  but  are  ^,...... ..  .ty 

»  |iaititiun    wall.    Tlie   Old  Gray    Friars  wae 

3  N 
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founded  about  1612,  aniJ  had  onre  a  slet'iil-'. 
Trinity  College  Cliiircli  was  foundol  liy  quwn 
Mnry,  wife  of  kiiif;  .lames  U.  in  H6I,  at  the 
zaine  lime  with  the  Trinity  liospltal.  It  is 
situutcd  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  loch. 

Canon^^te  Ciiurch  stands  near  the  middle  of 
the  north  side  of  the  street  called  the  Canongate, 
nnd  w'iis  founded  in  1688.  It  is  a  Gothic  build- 
in;;,  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross,  and  was  erected  at 
the  tost  of  about  £2400,  being  the  accumulated 
principal  and  interest  of  20,1)00  merits,  be- 
tliiealhed  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Moodie,  for  ttie  pious 
purpuse  of  building  a  church.  In  the  cemetery 
lie  ilip  remains  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  a 
simple  stonv,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Bums, 
marks  the  burial  place  oi  his  fellow-bard  Fer- 
guson. St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  or  the  West 
Kirk,  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley 
which  divides  the  New  from  the  Old  Town,  near 
the  base  of  the  castle  rock.  Its  architecture  is 
by  no  means  elesant,  but  a  handsome  spire  ^ 
atones  for  the  homely  appearance  of  the  church 
itself.  It  is  deemed  the  largest  place  of  worship 
in  Edinburgh.  St.  Andrew's  Church  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  George's  Street,  in  the  New 
Town,  surmounted  with  a  line  spire  168  feet  in 
beicbl.  A  jwrtico,  supported  l^  four  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  projects  a  few  feet  into 
the  .itrect.  In  the  spire  tnere  is  a  chime  of  eight 
bells.  The  whole  is  elegantly  finished,  and 
has  fine  appearance.  St.  George's  Church 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  Charlotte  Square,  and 
forms  the  terminating  object  of  George's  Street, 
from  which  it  is  seen  along  its  whole  extent. 
The  front  to  the  square  consists  of  a  portico,  or 
vestibule,  with  four  columns  and  two  pilasters 
of  the  Ionic  order,  elevated  on  a  Higlit  of  steps 
•ixty-ciitht  feet  in  width.  Behind  the  portico 
rises  a  dome,  intended  as  a  miniature  represen- 
tation of  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  The 
whole  building,  witJi  the  exception  of  the  dome, 
which  is  seen  to  advantage  in  almost  every  di- 
rection round  the  city,  has  a  heavy  appearance, 
and  it  has  often  been  regretted  that  tne  original 
design  of  the  celebrated  architect,  Adam,  was 
abandoned  merely  with  a  view  to  economy.  The 
building,  as  it  stands,  cost  £33,000;  but  it  has 
since  been  ascertained  that,  according  to  Mr, 
Adam's  plan,  the  expense  would  liave  been 
considerably  under  that  sum.  This  church  was 
opened  for  public  worship  in  1b14,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  contain  1600  people.  The  other 
churches  of  Edinburgh,  remark.ible  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  architecture,  are  St.  Mary's 
Church,  situated  in  Uellevue  Crescent,  opened 
for  worship,  in  1825  ;  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  on  the 
north  side  of  York  Street,  finished  in  1818,  at  an 
expense  of  £12,000;  St.  John's  Chapel,  situated 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  western  extremity  of 
Priuce's  Street,  also  finished  in  1818,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £15,000.  St.  George's  Chapel,  in 
York-place,  built  from  a  design  by  Robert 
Adam,  in  1794;  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
at  the  hend  of  I.eith-walk,  built  from  a  design 
by  (iillcspie  in  1813,  [msiiessing  a  very  fine 
nrg«n,  and  a  beautiful  altir-piece,  painted  by 
Vandyke;  the  Mellindisl  Chapel,  in  Nicholson's- 
tquaie,  built  in  1814,   at  an  expense  of  £.')U0O; 
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Dr.  .lameson's  t.  Iiapel,  at  ttie 
choUon-street,  founded  in  IN19,  sail 
1820;  Dr. -Hall's  Chapel,  terranj 
end  of  Broughton  Street.  Mr.  ~ 
in  Infirmary  Street ;  and  the  | 
Cowgatc.  The  architecture  of  i 
of  worship  in  €Uiinbargh,  a  not  I 
quire  them  to  b«  pai^eitlvlx 
account.  Till  of  lot*  yeuf,  llu  \)m 
most  homely  acconiinodatioa  was  ail  | 
aimed  at  in  the  erection  of  placniif  l 
Beside;  the  churches  and  chipeli  iloij 
eularised,  however,  there  are  runm  i 
this  city  of  great  importance,  either  igr^ 
of  the  congregations  which  they  (obm 
celebnty  and  talents  of  their  p«to^ 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  alone  h| 
places  of  worship.  There  are  itat  L 
norchy's  Chapel,  and  the  GaefwOaDri. 
latter  the  service  is  pcrfomwJ  in  ml 
guage,  for  the  benent  of  the  IlifMt 
was  erecte<l  in  1769,  and  stood  on  Ihti 
of  the  castle ;  but  the  congre^tios  Hi 
1815  to  a  more  commodious  pUotl 
at  the  head  of  the  Horse-Wyod.  Alfl 
number  of  places  for  divine  wonlm 
burgh  and  Leilh,  dtsiinguishn;  M 
persuasions,  is  as  follow:  EiwhhAi^ 
16;  Chapels  of  Ease,  9;  ScoOiAm 
Cameroniaos,  1 ;  Uniled  Aitociali  of 
Secession,  9;  Associate  Snrad,  1; 
Burgher,  1 ;  Original  Aatibarghii; 
6;  Independents,  3;  Baptis(a,4;lM 
Roman  Catliolics,  %,;  CTlatnto,  l;| 
Friends^  1 ;  Bcreans,  1 ;  New  JcnMial 
1 ;  Unitarians,  1 ;  Jews,  I :  in  lO  il 
The  regular  established  clergy  ttmi 
Edinburgh  are  twenty-five.  Th«  H 
parishes  is  sixteen,  nine  of  wtnck  I 
collegiate  charges,  or  have  two  Mil 
joined  in  the  discharge  uf  tJie  pMi( 
Besides  these  there  are,  undet  Ihecnfl 
established  church,  seven  of  th«  ekapi 
as  they  are  called;  two  of  wkick  fl 
Canongate,  one  in  the  old  portoflbil 
in  the  southern  district,  one  at  StociM 
one  in  Leiih. 

In  1215  this  city  was  int  ialifi 
having  a  parliament  and  provtmai^ 
in  it;  but  it  docs  not  appear  tobcnM 
upon  as  the  capital  of  Scotlani!  tH  d 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  t 
began  to  be  held  in  it  regtih 
institutions  succeeded  tflfl 
anarchy,  which  had  \  r—- 
the  iinprovenicuts  » 

the  kingdom  at  tli.it  . 

indebted  to  her  t  .  nli|(te"lW 

James  1.,   who  I  1  lylUitK*' 

jealousy  entcrtaine 
sures  he  projectetl 
1329  the  town 

nulls,  had  been  bcsiowtil  upoa  f^^"^ 
Robert  1. ;  uihI  his  grandson,  RctrtD 
ferred  upon  all  the  burgencs  tht  MV'^ 
lege  of  Imilding  houses  in  tiw  cMlk  I 
sole  condition  tli.ii  they  atiiMkl  W  fl 
good  Cime.  From  the  aiukllt  af  t*] 
century,  ila  privileges  oonliBiml  mUi 


lyhUsKN 
med  by  ibe  nobilitf.rfl 
cd  in  favor  of  ib«  fM| 
ul  Leilh,  wrtk  us  M 
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UnoiKi  rniues.     Tn  HH3  the  citizens  Ii.vl 

rtunily   of  lihcraling  kiiiE  James    III. 

kv  oppression  of  hu  nobles,  by  whom  lie 

en  imprisoned  in  the  castle.     On  this  ac- 

tlte  provost   was  hy  that  monarch  made 

kry  biph  sheriff  within  the  citv,  an  oftica 

ke  coniinues  still  to  enjoy,     "fhe  council, 

Btme  lime,  were  invested  with  the  power 

Oog  laws  .ind  statutes  for  the  eovemmcnt 

city ;  and  the  trades,  as  a  testimony  of 

Itl  |;ratitude  for  their  loyalty,  received  the 

led  banner  known  by  the  name  of  the 

bnket,  which  still  exists,   and  is  kepi  by 

i»ener  of  the  trades  for  the  time.     Hy  the 

ow  of  James  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Klod- 

tdinbur^h  was   overwhelmed  with  grief, 

rch  having  been  attended  in  his  un- 

expedition  by  the  earl  of  Aneus,   then 

wild  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  and  a 

of  the  principal    inhabitants,  roost   of 

rished  in  tlie  battle.     The  inhabitants, 

(or  the  safety  of  their  city,  enactwl  that 

rth  man  should  keep  watch  at  night ; 

ifications  of  the  lown  were  renewed,  and 

cxiended,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

lis,  the  inhabitants  wore  gradually  relieved 

troul<le  of  watching  at  night,  by  a  cer- 

bcr  of  militia  being  appointed  to  pre- 

urbances.     About  this  period,   the  city 

ost  drpopuhtcd  by  a  dreadful  plague ; 

10  stop  if  possible,  the  progress  of  the 

,  all  houses  and  shops  were  shut  up  for 

days;  and  some,  where  infected  persons 

were   pulled    down    allogelher.     In 

tract  of  ground,  called  the  Hurrongh- 

s  totally  overgrown  with  wood,  and  it 

ly   enacted  by   the  town-council,  tliat 

would   purchase  as  much  as  was  suf- 

to    make   a   new   front   for   his    house, 

nd  It  seven  feet  into  the  jtreel.  Tlius, 

city  was,  in  a  short  lime,  filled  will) 

bouses,  tlie  streets  were,  in  many  iii- 

narroweil  fouiieen  feet. 

£42  an  Knglish  fleet  of  200  sail  entered 

:h;   and,   having   landed    ihcir    forces, 

made  themselves  masters  of  the  towns 

and  Fxlinburgh.     They  next  attacked 

le,  but  were  repulsed  fmm  it  with  loss ; 

ihif  were  no  enraged,  that  thry  not  only 

'  both  towns,  but  laid  waste  the  country 

great  way  round.      In    1547   Lcitli  was 

rned  by  the  Knglish  aher  the  battle  of 

,  but  Kdinburgh  was  simieil.  Seventl  di*- 

h.ip|iened  in  the  capital  at  the  time  of 

rormation,  of  which  an  account  will  be 

idcr  the  article  Sfmi.4jin;  but  none  of 

yaflected  the  city  till  l.'iTO,  when  the 

ik  place  on  account  of  (juii.-n  Mary's 

gnation    The  cily  was  then  sometimes 

hands  of  one   party,  ami   sometimes  of 

;  during  wlmh  the  inhabil.ints,  as  may 

f  imaginnl,  sufTcnd  cximnrly.  The  e.irl 

on,  when  revent,  in  l.'>7;i,  Iniilt  two  biil- 

MS  the  1 1  i);h  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  tiie 

h,  to  Hi-fend  the  city  from  the  fin-  of  ihe 

A  trt-aly  was  at  last  ciincliidctl  lietwm-n 

t\en  of  the  opposite  fictions ;  but  kirk- 

ftfme<l  to  be  coinprelK-nded    in   il.     Ilie 

llicfrfoie  uoliciltil  the  asiisiance  of  iiue^-n 


Elizibt-th,  and  Sir  \V.  Drury  was  sent  into 
Scotland  with  1.500  foot,  and  a  train  of  artillery. 
The  castle  was  now  besieged  in  form,  and  batte- 
ries raised  against  it  in  diflerent  places.  The 
goveioor  defended  himself  with  great  bravery  for 
thirty-three  days ;  but  finding  most  of  the  forti- 
fications demolished,  the  well  choked  up  with 
rubbish,  and  all  supplies  of  water  cut  off,nc  was 
obliged  to  surrender.  The  English  general,  in 
the  name  of  his  mistress,  promised  him  honor- 
able treatment;  but  the  queen  of  Knixlaiid 
shamefully  gave  him  up  to  tlie  regent,  by  whom 
he  was  hanged.  Soon  after,  the  most  violent 
religious  commotions  of  Scotland  took  place, 
in  which  the  king  was  insulted  and  raile<l 
ai  by  the  clergy,  seconded  by  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  ih«  citizens.  Tliis 
led  to  various  severe  measures  against  the  city 
and  ministers,  which  will  be  detailed  under  the 
article  Scotland.  A  reconciliation,  however,  at 
length  took  place,  which  appears  to  have  been 
satisfiictory  U)  all  parties,  as  the  king  not  only 
allowed  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  had  been 
degraded,  to  be  replaced,  but  in  IGIO  conferred 
various  marks  of  his  favor  on  the  town.  Anothrr 
invasion  from  England  beiii-  apprehended  in 
1558,  the  city  raised  M50  men  <or  its  defence, 
among  whom  there  are  said  to  have  been  2(K) 
tailors. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
perfect  harmony  seems  to  have  subsisted  between 
the  court  and  Uie  city  :  for  in  1627  that  monarch 
presented  the  cily  with  a  new  sword  and  gown, 
to  be  worn  by  the  provost.  Next  year  he  paid 
a  visit  tn  tins  capital,  and  was  received  by  the 
magistrates  in  a  most  loyal  manner.  When  this 
prince  attempted  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into 
Scotland,  his  first  step  was  the  erection  of  the 
ibree  Lothians,  and  part  of  Ikrwick  into  a 
diocese,  Edinburgh  being  the  episcopal  seat, 
mill  the  church  of  St.  Giles  thecatliedral.  Much 
disturbance  was  occasioned  in  1637,  by  the  first 
attempt  to  read  the  prayer-book  there,  and  next 
winter  the  neighbouring  people  resorted  to  town 
in  such  multitudes,  that  the  privy  council  thought 
proper  to  publish  two  acts ;  by  one  of  which 
they  were  commanded,  under  seveie  peu:)lties, 
to  leave  the  town  in  iwcnty-luur  hours;  and  by 
the  other,  the  court  of  session  was  removed  to 
Einhthgow.  The  bishops  on  i«nnie  of  these 
occasions  narrowly  escaiied  with  Uieir  lives. 
Notwith»taii<ling  these  disturbances,  however, 
the  king  again  visited  Edinburgh  in  tli-tl,  and 
was  eiilertuncJ  by  the  mugistraten  at  an  expense 
of  £12,000  Scots.  It  does  not  appear  that  after 
this  the  cily  was  in  any  way  particiiUrly  con- 
cerned with  the  commotions  viliich  followed, 
either  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  leign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  Commonwtaltli,  or  Ihe  reign  ot 
Charles  11.  In  16B0  the  duke  of  York,  with 
hi«  duchess,  the  princesa  Annr,  and  tlie  whole 
court  of  Scotland,  were  entcrtainctl  by  the  city 
in  the  I'atliamcnt  House,  at  the  expense  n( 
115,000  Scots.  At  this  time,  it  is  naid,  that  tlie 
•(.heme  of  building  the  bridge  over  the  North 
l,ough  was  first  prnjrclid  liy  the  duke.  An  »cl 
passed  in  l()21,  that  thr  houtrs,  intlead  of  being 
covered  with  straw  or  boards,  ibuutd  lia«»  Ihtir 
ruof>  cuiuUuclcd   uf  sUle.  tilrs,  or  hid      Tliu 
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unile,  and  on  that  occasion  t'.dinburgh  became  a 
scene  orUieniostviolent  disturbances,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  under  Enolakd.  During 
the  time  the  act  was  passing,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  the  guards  and  four  regiments  of  foot  to 
do  duty  in  the  city.  The  disturbances  were  aug- 
mented by  the  disagreement  of  the  two  parti«-s 
in  parliament;  and,  notwithstanding  the  victory 
gained  by  the  court.  Sir  Patrick  Johnson,  the 
provost,  who  voted  for  the  union,  was  obliged 
afterwards  to  leave  the  coimtry.  In  1715  the 
city  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause;  the 
city  guard  was  increased,  and  400  men  raised  at 
the  public  expense.  The  rebels,  however,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  citadel  of  Leith  ;  but, 
fearing  an  attack  from  the  duke  of  Argyle,  aban- 
doned it  in  the  night.  A  scheme  was  laid  for- 
their  becoming  masters  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but,  being  discovered,  it  failed,  and  a 
Serjeant  washangeil  over  the  place  where  he  had 
attempted  to  introduce  the  rebels.  The  loyalty 
of  the  city  was  equally  remarkable  in  1725, 
when  disturbances  were  excited  in  Glasgow,  and 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  concerning  the  excise 
bill ;  for  all  remained  quiet  in  Edinburgh,  and 
goveriimpnl  returned  thanks  to  the  magistrates  for 
their  vigilance.  In  1736,  however,  the  city  fell 
under  the  royal  disple.i.sure,  in  the  following  sin- 
gular maimer : — ^"Iwo  smugglers  having  been 
condemned  to  bo  hanged,  were  conducted,  as 
usual,  each  Sunday  to  the  Tolbooth  church, 
guarded  by  three  soldiers.  Having  arrived  there 
on  one  of  lliese  occasions  before  the  congrega- 
tion, one  of  the  prisoners  suddenly  seized 
the  guards,  one  in  each  hand,  and  the  other  in 
his  teeth,  calling  out  to  his  companion  to  Hy, 
which  he  immediately  did,  and  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  The  smuggler  who  had  thus  saved 
the  life  of  his  companion  without  regard  to  his 
own,  now  became  an  object  of  general  conipas- 
iion ;  and  the  gQard,  who  led  him  to  execution, 
were  severely  pelted  by  the  mob.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  certainly  wounded  in  the  affair,  and 
captain  Porteous,  who  commanded  the  guard,  was 
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pular  affair  were  most  d 
other  point  most  orderlj 
they  liad  not  Irought  a 
broke  open  a  shop  when 
be  had ;  and  having  takt 
upon  the  table,  retired 
allowed  the  unhappy  P 
to  pray  and  sing  (Mala 
The  English  government 
deeply.  A  rew.-»rtl  of  £i 
proclanwtion  to  any  pen 
those  concerned  ;  but  all 
to  produce  any  discover 
the  city  therefore  were 
The  provost  win  tmprisoi 
he  was  admitted  to  bail  ; 
four  baillies,  with  the  lord 
dered  to  London  to  attea 
On  their  arrival,  after  soia 
that  they  should  attend  H 
but  their  examination  w 
A  bill,  however,  passed  b< 
was  enacted,  that  tlie  cit] 
be  fined  in  £2000,  for  tb 
widow ;  and  the  provost  \ 
of  ever  afterwards  serving 
In  1745  ttie  city  was  il 
der's  army  ;  and,  on  the  11 
prised  and  taken  by  a  < 
The  inhabitants  were  a 
theif  arms  at  Holyrood 
were  required  from  the  d 
tory  execution  -  and  an 
the  pound  *  ^  imposed  U| 
Pretenders  army  guard 
castle,  which  however  1 
and  a  communication  wasi 
city  for  supplies.  AfUr 
the  provost  of  Edinburgh 
don  and  at  Edinburgh,  fat 
against  the  rebels  ;  buttlM 
allowed  to  adjourn,  nnda 
day,  and  having  been  end 
htm.    The  duke  of  Cun 
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destroyed  till  llie  biiililings  of  I'arliamenl  Squate, 
except  those  connected  with  the  parliament  house, 
rorliinatcly  the  loss  of  life  was  not  Rreat.  Four 
individuals  only  were  killed,  and  twelve  carried 
to  the  infirmary  severely  hurl.  The  calamity  to 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  rendered  house- 
less, was  also  greatly  lessened  by  a  prompt  and 
lilieral  public  subscription  on  their  uehalf. 
Another  fire  took  place  in  the  Hi?h  Street  in 
Tebniary,  1825,  whicli  at  its  commencement 
threatened  similar  devastations,  but  the  flames 
were  happily  subdued  after  the  destruction  of 
one  large  old  tenement,  and  a  few  smaller  houses 
adjoining  it.  Edinburgh,  like  London,  partook 
of  Ihegeneral  mania  which  prevailed  in  1825  for 
speculating  in  Joint  Stock  Companies.  Stock- 
jobbing, for  the  first  time,  became  a  business  or 
profession  in  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  and 
schemes,  as  wild  as  the  celebrated  South  Sea 
Hubble  in  England,  or  Mississippi  scheme  in 
France,  promised  to  triumph  over  the  character- 
istic prudence  and  proverbial  caution  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  number  and  the  variety  of  the  public 
companies,  which  were  either  set  a-gning  or  pro- 
jected within  the  short  space  of  six  montlis, 
excited  astonishment  for  a  lime,  but  bitterly  iliey 
became  the  subject  of  ridicule;  and,  when  some 
of  the  London  bubbles  fortunately  burst,  the  de- 
lusion became  so  apparent,  that  all  further  imder- 
takings  in  the  joint-slock  line  immediately  ceased. 
That  some  of  the  companies  which  were  estab- 
lished at  tliat  time  may  turn  out  productive  to 
the  parties  who  embarked  in  thorn  it  would  be 
unfair  to  doubt ;  but  many  of  them  will  even- 
tually prove  sud  lessons  to  iuiiividuals  of  the 
folly  of  rash  and  ill-timed  speculation. 

Hie  charitable  institutions  and  gcnerul  im- 
provements of  Lctiiiburgli  will  now  engage  our 
more  distinct  attention.  1.  (If  the  former,  the 
raost  important  is  Heriot's  Hospital,  finely 
situated  uti  a  rising  ground  to  tlie  south  of  the 
Castle  Mill.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  George 
Ileriot,  goldsmith  to  .lames  V'L,  who  at  his  death, 
after  having  provided  for  his  relations,  left  to  the 


iiua|iiiJUy  miu  wi  uiuw; 

Boys  going  out  as  apprcnlii 
lowed  £lO  annually  (br  fit 
leaving  of  their  npprenticel 
number  of  boys  is  180.    Th 
is  vested  in  a  treasurer,  app 
Irates  of  Kdinliurgh,  undi 
governor,  hnii5e-keeper,  a 
ditTerent   branches   of  leap 
Hospital;  so  named   from 
Watson,  who,   dying  a  h* 
£12,000  for   the'maititenai 
the  children  and  grand-chilil 
bers  of  the  Merchants'  Con 
The  scheme,  however,  was 
ill  1738,  when  the  sum  a 
cumulated   to   £20,000.     1 
was  then  erected,  in  which 
maintained  and  educated, 
side  of  the  city,  a  little  to 
Hospital ;  and  was  erectci 
£5000.     It   is   under   the 
master,  a^3istants,  and  treait 
Coni[>aiiy,  four  old  bailies, 
and   the    two  ministers  of 
boys  arc  genteelly  clothed  ai 
III.  The  Merchants' Maide 
lished  by  voluntary  contribi 
education  and  maintenance 
chant  burgesses  of  Edinbi 
were  erected  into  a  body 
parliament,   in   1707.     Th* 
£3000.     About  eighty  girl 
educated;  the  majority  of  i 
house,  receive  £3  6i.  hj. 
ragenieot  of  merit,  those  w| 
to  tlie  generality  in  the  ac<|l 
cation,  arc  allowed  £8  6»  8 
Maiden   Hospital   was  foul 

incorporation  of  V  '■■  ' h, 

of  the  daughters 
similar  to  that  u: 
kinc,  a  widow  gentlew 
Marr,  contfibiilH  so  libei 
the  governors  styled  join* 
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kmcSoildini;,  consisting  of  a  body  and  two 

witli  3  nent  'p>re,  furiiislii.'d  with  a  clock 

o  bells.     The  philanihropic  Mr.  Howard 

Kd  thii  institution  one  of  the  most  useful 

>  in   Kurope,  aod  a  pattern  for  all  othen 

kind.      VI.  Tlie  Trinity    Hospital   was 

4  in  1 461 ,  by  the  queen  uf  Jaines  11.  At  the 

tmtion  it  was  stripped  of  its  revenues;  liut 

H>t  afterwards  bestowed  them  on  the  provost 

ioburgli.      The    hospital    was    after   this 

and    appointed    for   the  reception  of 

ild  burgesses,  their  wives,  and   unmarried 

M,   not   under  fifty  years  of  age.     It  is 

|1  at  the  fool  of  Leith  Wynd,  and  comfort- 

intains  about  forty  of  both  sexes,  who 

Bch  a   room  for  lliemselves.     There  is  a 

Ibrary  for  their  amusement,  and  they  have 

kin.     About  100  out- pensioners  have  £6 

each.     Ttie  funds  are  under  the  manage- 

Bf  the  town  council.     Vll.  The  Charity 

was  erected  in  1743,  by  voluntary 

itioaa.      It   it  a   large  plain   building, 

d  in  the  south  district  of  the  city.     The 

jCrmanent  fund  for  defraying  the  expense 

establishment  is  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on 

lued  rents  of  the  city.     The  rest  is  derived 

collections  at  the  church  doors  and  volun- 

iributions ;  but,  as  these  always  foil  short 

IS  requisite,   recourse  is  frequently  had 

Inordinary  collections.      In  1B13   it   was 

necessary  to  raise  the  assessment  on  the 

I  rents  from  two  per  cent,  to  five.     The 

I  the  present  time  is  at  the  rate  of  three 

ftalf  per  cent.     The  number  of  inmates, 

women,    and    children,    including   about 

f  lunatics,  average  from  800  to  900,  and 

nogs  expense  of  maintaining  each  person 

Si.  6)d.  per  annum.     There  are  two  other 

f  workhouses  in  the  suburbs,  much  on  the 

plan  with  that  now  described  ;  one  in   the 

tgUv,  and    the  other  in  St.  Culhbcrt'*  or 

Kirk    parish.      Vltl.    (•illespie's    IIos- 

'  founded   about  1796  by  James  Uillespic, 

law,  famous  as  a  manufacturer  of  sniilfin 

■■fh.     Betides  supporting  a  considerable 

IT  of  Bged  persons  of  both  sexes,  tliis  insti- 

'  cducat(.t    lOU    boys  gtatit  in  a  school 

I  for  that  purpose. 

Edinburgh  Uoyal  Infirmary  was  first  pro- 
io   1721,  but,  the  pmpotait  which  were 
not  receiving  encouragement  from  tlie 
the  dcsii^  was  dropped  till  it  was  again 
p  by  till'  <'"l)—»  ..<    rhysiciani  in  1725. 
ideral>:  nvl  delay.  £2000  was 

,  and  a  o  was  o|>ened  for  the 

n  of  Itic  flick  [loor  m  1 7  29.    At  limgtii,  the 
ving  increased  to  £3000,  a  royal  charter 
'  to  erect  the  subscniicrs  into  a  bo<ly 
:,  and  in  17.1))  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
icture  was  laid,  and  the  building  speedily 
-    From  that  titiit  forwanl  donations  were 
Ij  received  in  aid  of  lU  funds ;  some  of 
if  princelv  munificcoce.     This  estahlisti- 
Mtetided  by  two  t'hysicii-      ■'       ti  by 
r*,  who  visit  itieir  |.:i  > ,  in 

the  ttudeuti.    The  ii.^...  ^..  .>:  ihe 
SwfMU  •lao   used    to   attend    in 
lo  amiority,  but   that  plan 
alKted,   and  the  patienit  arc  ctnu- 


mitted  to  the  care  of  particular  surgeons, 
chosen  annually  by  the  managers.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  a  body  and  two  wings,  each 
three  stories  high,  with  an  attic  story,  and 
very  elegant  front.  Tlie  body  is  210  feet  long, 
and  thirty-six  broad  in  the  middle.  The  wings 
arc  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-four  broad.  In 
the  different  wards,  228  patients  may  be  accom- 
modated, in  distinct  beds.  There  are  cold  and 
hot  baths  for  the  patients,  and  also  for  the  citi- 
zens ;  but  lo  these  last  the  patieuts  are  never 
admitted.  The  tlicatre  will  hold  upwards  of  200 
spectators.  There  is  also  a  military  ward,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  small  guard  is  always 
kept  at  the  infirmary.  From  3000  to  4O0O  pa- 
tients are  now  admitted  annually;  and  tliv  yearly 
revenue  of  the  establishment  is  £50(X). 

The  first  public  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  177C,  for  the 
poor  whose  diseases  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  their  admission  into  the  infirmary  either 
unnecessary  or  improper.  Here  the  patients 
receive  advice  gratis  four  days  in  the  week:  u 
register  is  kept  of  the  diseases  of  each,  and  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  medicines  employed. 
All  patients,  not  improper  for  dispensary  treat- 
ment, are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie 
elder  or  church-warden  of  the  parisli  where  they 
reside.  A  similar  establishment  was  founded  in 
1815,  called  the  New  Town  Dispensary,  for  the 
accommodation  of  tlie  poor  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city.  It  has  also  a  midwifery  department, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  able  physician. 
Both  Institutions  afford  gratuitous  vaccine  inocu- 
lation. The  ex|>ense  of  the  medicines  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  establishment  at  each  are  de- 
frayed by  voluntary  subscription.  A  donation  of 
one  guinea,  annually,  entitles  the  contributor  to  re- 
commend patients,  and  to  be  a  goveinor  for  two 
years ;  and  five  guineas  confers  the  same  privi- 
lege for  life.  Dispensaries  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes  and  ears  were  also  established  in  1822,  and 
iiitlitulinns  of  the  same  kind  for  other  maladies 
exist  in  different  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  charitable  institutions  thus  particularised 
tre,  in  point  of  antiquity  and  importance,  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  but 
there  are  others,  also,  of  a  very  valuable  nature, 
the  mere  enumeration  of  which  will  demonslniie 
that  this  city  is  as  distinguished  for  humanity 
and  benevolence,  as  it  hus  long  been  for  science 
and  literature,  and  all  the  arts  that  lend 
to  improve  and  adorn  life.  The  .following 
flourish  vigorously  at  the  present  time: — 1. 
1.  The  Lying  in  Hospital.  2.  'hie  Asylum  for  tlie 
Blind,  3.  The  Lunatic  Asylum.  4.  The  Mag- 
dalen Asylum.  5.  Tlie  Institution  for  educating 
l:>eafanil  Durobt^hildren.  6.  Ilie  Uepositories. 
7.  The  Minister*'  Widows  Fund.  8.  The 
Society  for  the  Sons  If  the  Clergy.  9.  Tlie 
Society  for  llelief  of  the  Destitute  Sick.  10. 
Ilom's  Charity.  11.  Walson's  BeqaetU  12, 
Thomson's  Ht-quest.  13.  Dr.  Kobert  Johnson't 
tk'quest   xnd   Sirachan't   legacy  of  Craigcook. 

1 4.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Hegtfing. 

15.  Saving*  Banks.  16. 'The  Institution  for  the 
Kcliff  of  Incurables.  17.  The  Atsociation  for 
tlie  Kclitf  of  Imprisoned  Debtor*.  18.  Tlii- 
Houievf  Industry.    J 9.  TJ>eS<>iiriy  forClotliin({ 


eourw?  of  people  e»er  remembered  in  Kdinbur^h. 
In  1756  the  High  Street  was  cleared  by  the 
rctnovul  of  the  cross ;  which  many  recretted,  as 
it  was  a  very  ancient  and  elegant  building.  In 
1763  the  first  stone  of  the  north  bridge  was  laid; 
and  in  1767  an  act  of  parliament  was  obLiined, 
for  extendirg  the  royalty  of  the  city  over  the 
fields  to  the  northwart',  wliere  the  New  Town  is 
now  situated.  In  1774  the  foundation  of  the 
He^ster  Office  was  laid  ;  and  so  rapidly  did  im- 
provements proceed  for  several  years,  tliat  we 
find  in  1778  St.  Andrew's  Square,  and  tliestreets 
inimedialely  connected  with  it,  on  the  original 

ill  an  of  the  New  Town,  were  nearly  completed. 
n  17b4  the  project  for  rendering  the  access  to 
tlie  town  equally  easy  on  hotli  sides  was  begun 
to  be  put  in  execution,  by  laying  the  foundatioo 
of  the  Soutli  Dridgc.  At  the  same  lime  a  great 
improvement  was  made,  by  reducing  the  height 
of  the  street  several  feet,  all  the  way  from  the 
place  where  the  cross  stood  to  the  Nethcrbow. 
The  street  was  farther  cleared  by  the  removal  of 
the  town  guard-house,  which  had  long  been  com- 
plained of  as  an  incumbrance.  The  great 
eartlicii  mound  across  the  north  loch,  connecting 
the  new  and  old  town  to  the  west  of  llie  Nortli 
Bridge,  was  commenced  about  the  same  period. 
In  1789  the  new  buildings  of  the  University 
were  begun,  but,  being  on  a  scale  far  beyond  tlie 
means  possessed  for  completing  Oiem,  they  stood 
for  many  years  unfinished  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1815,  when  the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Marjori- 
banits,  then  lord  provost  and  M.  1'.,  procured 
X10,0U0  in  aid  of  the  undertaking  from  parlia- 
ment, and  a  recommendation  to  grant  the  same 
sum  annually  for  seven  years,  that  plans  for  its 
completion  were  adopted.  The  next  improve- 
ment undertaken  was  the  alteration  in  the  old 
Parliament  House,  which  was  begun  by  the 
erection  of  a  court>room  and  apartments  for  the 
iiarons  of  Exchequer,  and  an  open  arcade  in  the 
front  of  the  old  building.  The  original  plan  in- 
cluded, also,  an  additional  room  for  the  second 
vision  of  the  court,  a  library  room  for  the  advo- 

tos   and    vrrituryt   tn    iht^   <utrn()t      anA    9    n#uintir 


-I'olbooth  and  Creech's  In^ 

of  the  range,  were  taken  do 
Weigh-housc  followed   the 
a  canal  was  begun  at  the  v« 
be  carried  westward  till  it 
Clyde  canal  about  a  mile  b4 
undertaking  was   finished 
and    passage    boats    in    tl 
expense   was   fa-tO.iOO,   i 
shares  of  £50  each.    The 
five  feet,  and  its  width  at 
contracting  to  twenty-two 
Few  of  the  recent   improve 
so  beneficial  to  the  city  and 
as  this.     It  has  already  hai 
nishing  the  price  of  coals 
third.     Besides   these   iir{ 
many  other  improvements 
the  same  time,  which  a  volui 
to  describe  with  accuracy, 
mention  the  following,  as 
since  1813.     Two  elevant 
George's  Church  in  Chariot 
chapel,  a  new  merchants'  ma 
tic  asylum,  a   new  obserral 
monument  in  St.  AndrewTl 
Church,   a  house   for  the 
and  dumb,  and  the  Edinbul 
numerous  streets  and  rang« 
buildings,  to  the  north  of  (jl 
the  city  in  that  direction   to 
and  eastward  towards  the  K 

The  Northern  District,  o» 
of  two  divisions  :  the  one 
laid  off  for  building  in  t 
consists  of  all  the  additional 
the  buildings  erected  or  ere 
and  north  of  the  former, 
of  the  first  division  are  Geo 
Street,  and  Queen's  Street,  it 
in  straight  lin>!t,  and  focil 
which  13  intersected  at  rights 
running  north  and  south, 
comprehends  various  elegaq 

nf    Ins    lin*«t    vuittli^    Kaiit/13 
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i  plan,  tliii  dirision  lias  not,  perliapi,  its 
in  ihe  worlil.  When  llie  whole  of  llic 
now  coniprelicnclcd  in  what  is  called  the 
urn,  are  added  to  the  southern  and  mid- 
Hcts,  the  circumference  of  Kdinburgh,  is 

j;ht  miles. 

IribunaU  of  Kdinbiir^  hare,  in  general, 

'  accommodations.  The  judges  of  the  ses- 

fliciary  and  exchequer  courts  hold  their 

r  within   ihr  buildings  called  the  parlia- 

kwse,  m  the  great  hall  of  which  the  Scol- 

irliament  usi'd  to  meet  previous  to  the 

I   This  hall  is  the  only  part  of  the  ancient 

which  remains  in  its  original  stale,  the 

lU  having  undergone  many  aUera- 

in  tboe  few  years,    it  is  \22  feet  long 

nine  broad,  and  has  a  fine  arclied  roof 

painted  and   gilded.     A   tine  statue  of 

Viscount  Melville,  by  Chantry,  stands 

'e>tal  near  the  north  end  of  iL     The 

session,  before  its  division   into  cliam- 

in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  great  hall, 

%J   appropriated   for  the  meeting  of  the 

ncil.  This  apartment,  after  the  division 

I  (olarged  and  lilted  up  for  the 

lef  the  Aral  diviiion,  and  a  marble  statue 

,ie  President  Blair,  by  Chantry,  was,  in 

aced  behind  Ihe  cliair  of  tlie  presiding 

A  new  room  was  likewise  erected  for  the 

division,  entering  from  the  west  side  of 

Kill ;  and  a  statue  of  president  i'orbes, 

rmerly  stood  in  a  niche  in  the  outer  hall, 

lovrd  to  this  room  and   placed  behind 

of  the  lord  justice  Clerk.     This  statue 

led  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Kou- 

thc  ex()eiise  of  Ihe  Faculty  of  Advo- 

An   nddition  was  likewise  built  to  the 

nt  House  in  1819,  containing  two  court 

two  of  the  lords  ordinary,  and  a  new 

the  faculty  library.  This  library,  which 

if  the  nuM  valuable  in  Britain,  now  occu> 

ments  worthy   of  the   rich   and   rare 

IteiMires  which  it  contains.     The  liliraiy 

'rilen  to  the  signet  is  kept  under  the 

f.     In  the  centre  of  the  square  fronting 

bliament  House,  there  is  an  elegant  eques- 

jktue  of  Ctiarles  II.,  which  has  been  much 

M.  It  wu  cast  in  Holland,  and  cost  £'215. 

^Kinal  I'nrliament  House  buildings,  as  they 
Mor  to  the  retctit  additions  and  impinvc- 
l%ter«  begun  in  1633,  6nislie<l  in  1640, 
■,  what  was  then  deemed,  the  enormous 
t  XU,600  sterling.  At  the  western  ex- 
fcf  Uie  new  library  rooms  of  Iheadrocales 
■*crs  to  the  signet,  stands  a  magnificent 
[liall,  tiie  plan  of  which  was  taken  from 
fUie  finest  models  of  antiquity,  the  teinple 
fttheus,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Alliens.     The 

CI   eiitiatice  is  takwi  from  tlie  Choragic 
•nt  of  Tbrmsyllus.     The  interior  of  this 
6  is  laid  out  in  a  large  Inll.  .i  court  room, 
ittee  room,  and,  in  ttie  principal  lUior, 
I  use  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  The 
loofs  arc  occupied  as  othccs  for  the  •lu-riir, 
"lleiks,  &c.     The  etpcnse  of  its  enaction 
5,ouo.     It  was  finished  in  IHtli.    The 
oilalions   alfoic'nl    for  ihn   inferior   law 
iiu«ul   of   bdiuburgli,  if  not   nearly  so 


splendid,  are  generally  as  commodious  as  those 
we  h.ive  thus  described. 

The  North  Bridge,  which  forms  the  main  pas- 
sage of  communication  between  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  was  founded  in  1763,  but  the  contract  for 
building  it  was  not  signed  till  August  2l$t,  176,5. 
The  architect  was  Mr.Wjlliam  Mylne,  who  agree*! 
with  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  to  finish  the 
work  for  £10,140,  and  to  uphold  it  for  ten  years. 
It  was  also  to  be  finished  before  Martinmas  176'J; 
but  on  the  8th  of  August  that  year,  when  the  work 
was  nearly  completed,  the  vaults  and  side  walls 
on  the  south  fell  down,  and  nine  people  wcrn  bu- 
ried in  the  ruins.  I1ie  bridge  was  repaired,  by 
pulling  down  some  pans  of  the  side  walls  ;  afier- 
\vards  rebuilding  them,  and  strengthening  them 
with  chain  bars.  The  whole  was  supportetl  at 
the  south  end  by  very  strong  buttresses  and 
counterforts  on  each  side ;  but  on  tlie  norUi  it 
has  only  a  single  support.  The  length  of  the 
bridge,  from  the  High  Street  in  the  Old  Town  to 
Prince's  Street  in  the  New,  is  1 135  feet ;  tlie  total 
length  of  the  piers  and  arches  is  310  feel.  The 
width  of  the  three  great  arches  is  seventy-two 
feet  each  ;  of  the  piers  thirteen  feet  and  a  half;  and 
of  the  small  arches,  each  twenty  feet.  The 
height  of  the  great  arches  from  the  top  of  the  pa- 
rapet to  the  Irase,  is  sixty-eight  feet ;  the  breadth 
01  the  bridge  within  the  wall  over  the  arches  is 
forty  feet,  and  tlie  breadth  at  each  end  fifiy  feet. 
The  communication  betwixt  the  two  towns  by  this 
bndge,  though  very  complete  and  convenient  for 
such  as  lived  in  certain  parts  of  either,  was  yet 
found  insulticient  for  those  who  inhabited  the 
western  districts.  Another  bridge  being  there- 
fore necessary,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  an 
earthen  mound,  by  filling  up  the  valley  with  the 
rubbish  dug  out  m  making  the  foundations  of 
bouses  in  the  New  Town ;  and  so  great  was  the 
quantity,  that  this  was  accomplished  so  as  to  bo 
fit  for  Oie  passage  of  carriages  in  less  than  five 
years.  Whilst  the  mound  was  forming  it  sunk 
at  different  periods  above  eighty  feet  on  the  west 
side,  and  was  again  filled  up :  1800  cart-loads  of 
earth  were,  upon  an  average,  laid  upon  this  mound 
every  day.  It  has  been  said,  with  justice,  to  he 
n  work  unrivalled  by  any  but  Alexander  the 
Great's  at  Tyre. 

Hie  South  Bridge  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
North,  so  as  to  make  but  one  street,  crossing  the 
Jligh  Street  almost  at  right  angles.  It  consists 
of  twenty-two  arches  of  dilTerent  sizes  ;  but  only 
one  of  tliem  is  visible,  viz.  the  large  one  over  the 
Cowgate ;  and  even  this  is  small,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  North  Bridge,  being  no  more 
than  thirty  feet  wide  and  thirty-one  feet  high. 
This  bridge  was  creeled  with  a  design  to  give  an 
easy  access  to  the  great  number  of  streets  awl 
squares  on  llie  south  side,  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try on  tlial  quarter  from  which  the  city  is  supplied 
with  coals.  Sn  great  w^  the  rage  for  purchus- 
ing  grouiwl  on  each  side  of  it  for  building,  that 
the  areas  sold  hy  auction  at  £50  per  foot  in  front. 
Thi-y  hM  higher  than  ever  was  known  in  any  city. 

Urgent  Bridge  terminates  Prince's  Street,  tn« 
souilicm  boundary  of  ihi-  N«*w  Town, at  ibe  east. 
This  bridge,  in  connexion  with  the  adjoining; 
buildings,  is  ont;  of  Ihe  most  splendid  of   tlw 


to  open  up  ihe  commwrncation  to  the  city  by  this 
bridj-e  cost  £52,000,  and  the  building  areas  sold 
for  the  immense  »um  of  £35,000.  The  street 
alonft  the  bridge  is  called  Warterloo  Place,  as  it 
was  founded  in  the  year  on  which  that  memo- 
rable battle  was  fought,  and  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  event. 

The  observatory  is  seated  on  the  top  of  the  Cal- 
tonhill,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the  instruments 
necessary  for  astronomical  obsetvations.  The 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  it  was  first  adopted 
in  1736;  and  the  earl  of  Morion  and  Mr. 
M'Laurin,  professor  of  mathematics,  each  con- 
tributed to  its  erection.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  by  provost  Stodarl,  on  the  25lh  of 
August  1T75.  Uut  Mr.  Adam  the  architect, 
conceiving  the  idea  of  giving  the  whole  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fortification,  accordingly  a  line 
was  marked  out  for  enclosing  the  limits  of  the 
observatory,  and  of  having  Gotliic  towers  at  the 
angles.  Thus  tlie  money  designed  for  the  work 
was  totally  exhausted,  and  the  observatory  long 
remained  unfinished.  In  1792,  however,  the 
building  was  completed  by  the  magistrates. 
Itut  it  was  not  till  1812,  when  the  astronomical 
institution  was  founded,  that  it  was  furnished 
with  a  set  of  philosophical  instruments.  In 
1818  a  new  observatory  was  built  a  little  to  the 
cost  of  the  old  one.  It  is  now  under  the  most 
superior  scientific  management,  and  while  we 
write  we  observe  a  public  announcement  of  his 
majesty's  having  bestowed £2000  upon  it  to  pur- 
cliase  instruments. 

The  palace  of  Holy  rood  House,  is  tlie  only 
royal  habitation  in  Scotland,  that  is  not  in  ruins. 
It  is  a  handsome  square  of  230  feet  in  the  in- 
side, surrounded  with  piazzas.  The  front, 
facing  the  west,  consists  of  two  double  towers 
joined  by  a  beautiful  low  building,  adonied  with 
n  double  balustrade  above.  The  gateway  in  the 
middle  is  decorated  with  double  stone  columns, 
supporting  a  cupola  in  the  middle,  representing 
•in  imperial  crown,  with  a  clock  underneath. 
On  the  right  hand   is  the  great  staircase,  which 

1i>aHa    In    ihn    nAiisciJ j.h.>tinKMf and liu 


this  p«l«cc  w  two  aWf<»i) 

but  at  each  end  the  front  ] 
mented  with  circular  towci 
the  building  is  much  hielil 
was  burnt  by  Cromwell's 
repaired  and  altered  into  H 
the  Restoration.  The  M 
Sir  William  Bruce,  a  celd 
executed  by  Robert  Mylne, 
of  the  palace  afford  an  < 
debtors;  and  adjoining;  to  I 
Anne's  Yards  ;  beyond  « 
tensive  park,  called  the  Ki 
the  Duke's  Walk,  and  the  I 
Salisbury  Cra^s,  and  St.  L 
within  the  privilege  of  < 
abbey  church,  built  by  Dl 
been  long  in  ruins.  Sol 
About  Uie  ye«r  1795  soq 
of  the  palace  were  fitted  of 
part  of  the  royal  family  « 
scnbed  and  exiled  from  th 

Edinburgh    is   divided 
which  there  are  nine  in  thi 
the  nine  oldest  churches, 
town :    besides  the  Csdoi 
bert's.  or  West  Kirk  parithi 
and   Nortli   Leitb;  in  all 
the    public    enumeration* 
It    has    a  weekly    genen 
nesday,    and    an    annual 
Fair,  in  November,   wh 
markets  of  Edinbii 
with  all  sorts  of  provt 
as  well  as  fowl  and  ft 
and  no  city  can  be  better 
stuffs.     A  remarkable   in: 
provisions  with   which    B 
was  observed  in  1781,  w 
all  of  them  in  want  of  n« 
I'orth,    to    the   amount  ol 
having  on  bo.ird  at  least 
increased  consumption  of 
tiiinly    ensuM    U|>on   the 
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iof  profit  and  emolument  at  the  disposal 
S  town  council,  may  be  estimated  aX.  not 
t«»n  £.10,000. 

'  1>ieatre  stands  nearly  opposite  to  the 
r  Office,  in  Shakspeare  Square.  Tlie 
t i*  exceedingly  plain  externally, its  only 
be'mg  a  statue  of  Sliakspeare,  nnJ 
al  figtres  of  tragedy  and  cocnedy  on  the 
B  front.  Ubi  it  is  elegantly  fitted  up  witliin . 
3ding  was  first  opeoea  as  a  place  for 
Iperformancei  in  1769 ;  after  much  op- 
nom  the  clergy,  who,  for  many  years, 
playtd  the  greatest  hostility  to  every 
■at  of  the  kind.  It  was  originally 
Bt  from  the  crown ;  ami  the  prices 
were  then,  three  shillings  for  the 
"pit,  two  shillings  for  the  first  gallery, 
I  shilling  for  the  second  or  upper  gallery. 
:  ntes  the  house  could  hold  witli  ease 
140.  Qu:  the  box  seats  were  afterwards 
I  four  shillings,  and  subsequently  in  1815 
billings.  The  seals  in  the  pit  and  galleries 
Lin  at  the  old  rate.  In  1809  the  patent 
aired  by  Mr.  Henry  Siddous,  who  was  at 
!  manager,  and  who  continued  to  conduct 
I  died  in  181.5.  It  has  since  been  under 
emcot  of  Mr.  Murray,  his  brotlier-in- 
\u  addition  to  a  regular  company  of 
lent  performers,  presents  the  public  at  inler- 
IVilh  all  the  actors  and  actresses  of  eminence 
ar  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  and 
"Ion. 
iilcrlainments,  on  a  scale  of  great  ex- 
ilic highest  perfection,  have  been  fre- 
I  Edinburgh,  and  the  records  of  them  go 
I  as  169S.  In  1C72  a  music  hall  was 
|ljr  erected  at  the  foot  of  Niddry  Street, 
mc>del  of  the  great  Opera  Theatre  in 
This  institution  flourished  for  about 
yun,  and  was  a  favorite  resoit  of  the 
lie  society  of  Edinburgh  during  the 
of  that  time.  Admission  was  ob- 
•pecial  tickets,  not  transferable,  and 
tlways  gralii,  except  when  bi-nefits 
for  tne  emolument  of  professional 
Tlic  society,  however,  at  length 
J  Mid  ttie  entertainments  began  to  be 
I  neglected.  The  hall  was  then  disposed 
r  purposes,  and,  after  being  some  time 
a*  a  naptist  mecting-hoase,  it  was 
'  io  1812  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  has 
known  by  the  name  of  Freemasons' 
itur  the  weekly  concerts  of  this  society 
ontinued,  subscription  concerts  were 
in  the  Ass'mbly  Ituunis,  George's 
t  ( 'otri's  Ilooins,  formerly  the  Circus, 
Jonian  Theatre.  Musical  festivals 
'■imilor  to  titiit  of  the  Oratorios  in 
.  have  alto  thrice  taken  place  in  Edin- 
'  the  benefit  of  the  public  chanties, 
cnibly  Itoonis  werecrcctetl  in  George's 
1>I  unsuitable  to  the  general  elegance  of 
tr  buildings  in  the  New  Town,  in  1787. 
Bcipal  halt  is  ninety-two  feet  lung,  forty- 
iwtde,aud  forty  (ert  in  height.  Tliers 
m.  Tea  Iloom,  two  Card  ICooms,  and  a 
■loon.  Two  Assemblies  arc  held  weekly 
I  tlie  wintur,  the  one  a  dancing,  the  other 
pbly.    Tlic  onl  psruM  ue  nilhci  se- 


lect than  numerous;  but  the  dancing  assemblies 
are  well  frequented.  The  Caledonian,  a  minor 
theatre,  is  liie  only  other  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  particu- 
larise. This  building  was  originally  erected  for 
equestrian  exhibitions,  and  called  the  Itoyal 
Circus.  It  was  subsequently  converted  into  a 
place  of  worship,  but  after  various  changes,  was 
fitted  up  as  a  minor  theatre,  in  1822. 

No  city  in  the  world  affords  greater  security  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  properties 
than  Edinburgh.  Robberies  are  rare,  and  street 
murder  hardly  known  ;  so  that  a  person  may  walk 
out  at  any  hour  of  the  night  in  perfect  security. 
Tliis,  in  former  times,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  a  town-guard.  In  1700  it 
consisted  of  136  men.  From  that  lime  it  continued 
embodied  till  the  year  1805,  when  a  new  system  of 
police  was  adopted.  It  was  then  reduced  loan 
officer  and  thirty  men,  as  a  guard  lo  the  lord  pro- 
vost; and  this  last  remnant  was  finally  disbanded 
in  1817,  when  the  old  Tolbooth  was  taken  down, 
the  lower  part  of  which  had  been  occupied  as  their 
guard-room.  The  arms  of  this  ancient  body  of  men 
were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  king's  forces  in 
general,  but,  in  their  capacity  of  night  watchmen, 
tlieyused  a  weapon  called  a  lochabcr  axe,  the  use 
ofwhich  had  long  been  dlKontinued  in  every  other 
place.  In  addition  to  the  town-guard,  there  was 
also  a  body  of  Militia,  called  the  Trained  Uondt, 
consisting  of  1600  men  ;  but  they  have  also  been 
long  dissolved.  The  officers,  however,  are  still 
elected  annually,  and  the  provost,  ex  officio,  bean 
the  title  of  colonel  as  tlicir  commander. 

In  1805,  the  town-guard  being  found  inade- 
quate to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  and  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  in  its  extended  state,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  applied  for,  and  under  its 
siinclion  a  new  system  of  police  was  established. 
By  this  statute  the  city  was  divided  into  wanb, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  e.ich 
ward,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  inhabitants 
in  tlie  expense  of  the  establishment,  and  for 
other  duties.  A  court  was  also  cstahlisheil,  with 
a  judge  of  police  and  clerk,  for  the  trial  of  of- 
fences ;  and  the  judge  was  empowered  to  punish 
by  fine  and  compensation  for  dama;^es,  by  ini- 
prisonment  in  jail,  or  by  commitment  to  Uride- 
well.  Tlie  examination  of  tlie  offender  and 
witnesses  was  taken  instanter  and  viviV  voce,  and 
the  sentence  pronounced  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted. After  an  experiment  of  nearly  seven 
yean,  this  system  was  found  not  to  answer  in 
consequence  of  the  extraroganl  powers  which  had 
been  given  to  the  court.  A  new  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly brouglit  into  parliament,  and  an  im- 
proved system  was  esttblishwl  in  1812,  the  office 
of  judge  of  (Kilice  being  abolished.  The  city 
was  divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  with  throe 
resident  coniinissioners  for  each ;  the  sherifT  of 
the  county  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
up|>oinle<l  judges ;  a  superintendent  was  also 
appointed,  and  various  enactments  provided  fur 
Uic cleansing,  watching,  and  paving  of  the  streets, 
and  for  other  mHllers  «f  geoetal  police.  Tliia 
statute  was  further  amended  in  1822.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent  there  ore  now  three 
lieuK'nniils  and  a  clrik.  The  e«|K'nv>  v(  tlie 
utabliihmriit  for  the  year  IB'i  1  vit%  iiU.'iO-l  Oi.M. 
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Ictied  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  tarnVt 

a  tenu}  of  £3T3,T36.  Add! 

Thij  lown  council  of  Edinburgh  has  the  direc-  exam 

tion  of  all  public  affairs.    The  axdiaary  council  inhal 

consists  of  iwenty-five  persons ;  ilie  eiliaofdi-  ing  1 

nary,  of  eight,  makins;  in   all  thirty-three.     The  40,« 

whole  is  composed  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  buigl 

whose  respective  powers  and  interest!  are  so  in-  make 

lerwoTen,  thai  a  sort  of  balance  is  presenfcd  be-  48,0< 

twcen  the  two  bodies.     The  tnembera  of  the  the  ti 

town-c«uncil  are  partly  elect((d  by  members  of  the  inad( 

fourteen  incorporations,  partly  by  their  prede-  in  17 

eessorj    in    office.     These  incorporatiotis  are,  57,15 

the  companies  of  the  surgeons  (also  erected  of  so 

into    a    toyal    college),    goldsmith.",    skinners,  ing  I 

furriers,  hamraermen,  wrighu,  majdns,  tailors,  and  i 

haters,    fleihers,    oofdiners    (or    shoemakers),  ii  wi 

weavers,  waukers,  bonnet-makers,    dyers,   and  show 

merchants'.     The   lord-provost  of  Ediiiburgh,  The  ] 

who  is  styled  right  honorable,  is  high  sheriff,  mucl 

coroner,  and  admiral,  within    the  city  and  its  comf 

liberties,  and  the  town,  harbour,  and  road  of  in  17 

Leith.    He  has  olio  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  of  fa 

death,  now  in  drauetude.     He  is  pretes  of  the  by  b 

contention  of  royal   boroughs,   colonel  of  the  (sup[ 

tmined  bands,  commander  of  the  city  guard  and  1400 

of  the  Edinburgh  jail ;    has  the  precedency  of  the  c 

all  the  great  officers  of  stale  and  of  the  nobi-  in  17 

lity,  walking  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  or  in  1' 

of  his  majesty's  commissioner,  and  has  a  sword  whid 

and   mace  carried  before  him.    Under  him  are  those 

four  magistrates  called  bailies,  whose  office  is  84,84 

much  the  same  with  that  of  the  aldermen   in  is   m 

I^ndon,  excepting  that  they  continue  in  office  on ly  cnuK 

one  year.    There  is  also  a  dean  of  guild,  who  bitui 

has   the  charge  of  the    public  buildings,  and  Leith 

without  whose  warrant  no  house  or  building  can  meta 

be  erected  within  the  city.    He  has  a  council  to  was  ' 

consult  widi  a  nominal  treasurer,  who  formert^  reiur 

had  the  keeping  of  the  town's  noii^,  which  ts  ^%li 

now   given    to    the   chambetlain.      These   seven  t3P,5 
masijlrales  are  elected  annually;  and  wiili  the        Th 

seven  of  the  former  year,  three  merchants'  and  ton  1 

two   trades'  counstllors,   and   fourteen  deacons,  It  is 

making  in  all  ihirty-three,  form  the  council  of  the  lengt 

cily,  and  have  the  sole  management  and  disposal  into  i 

of  the  city  revenues.     Formerly  the  provost  was  worn' 

also  an  officer  in  the  i»coltish  parliament.    The  coudi 

magistrates  are  sheriffs  depute  and  justices  of  the  on  th 

peace;  and  the  town  council  are  patrnns  of  all  an  oj 

the  churchej  of  F.dinburjh,  patrons  of  the  l/ni-  an  ai 

vcraily,  and  electors  of  die  city's  representative  ber  c 

in  parliament.     Tliey  have  besides  a  very  ampk  six. 

jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal,  are  superiors  pel, : 

of  the  Canongate,  Portsburgh,  and   Leilh,  and  for  th 

appoint  over  these  certain  of  their  own  number,  tain  i 

who  are  called  baron  bailies;  but  the  person  who  an  er 

presides   over   I-ejlh   has   the   title  of  admiral,  a  pii 

uecause  be  has  there  a  jurijjiciifn  over   man-  conU 

time  atlhirs.    The  baron  bailies  appoint  one  or  comt 

two  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  JiMricls  scho* 

to  W  their  *uhslilutes.    These  are  called  risidtiit  &c, 

bailies,  and  hold  courts  in  abstnce  of  the  baron  iwcn 

bailies,   for  petty  offences,  and  discussuig  civil  ihe  i 

causes  of  small  monienl.  .'ami 

In   a   paper  communicated  by   the  Itev.  Dr.  Ik-sii 

niair  to  Sir  John  Slncl.iir  conWinms  an  eriimL-  in  th 

ration  of  f^viriitii'S  and  exaniinable  pcrsoiM  in  the  vrorl' 

parishes  of  the  citj,  in  I7-J^,  llic  ttilal  nuinber  of  whic 
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tliatbccD  immortalised  by  the  aulhnr  of 
rriey  iioveli,  under  the  title  of  the  Heart 
■tliian.  It  was  built  in  1  jCl,  but,  having 
finadequnte  for  modem  purposes,  it  was 
(n  in  IB17.  The  great  entrance  door 
9ive  lock  and  ponderous  key,  and  a 
ble  part  of  tbe  circular  lower  in  which 
werc,  upon  the  demolition  of  the 
LCtiefully  removed  to  Abbotsford,  the  rc»i- 
I  Sir  Walter  Scott,  where  it  has  re-assumed 
•ble  appearance,  and  forms  an  entrance 
kuliful  but  singular  structure.  The  old 
I  is  said  originally  to  have  been  occupied 
liameot  house  as  well  as  a  prison.  The 
sh  parliament  at  which  majesty  ii>  per- 
ded.  was  held  in  this  Tolbooth,  immc- 
er  t)ie  coronation  of  Charles  1.  in  1633. 
Sridewell  establishment  of  Edinburgh, 
dton  Uill,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Jnd  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  1791. 
**  thmge  is  a  large  and  elegant  building, 
zas  on  the  north  side,  and  a  court  of  about 
I  square  in  the  middle  but  the  merchants 
r  made  use  of  it  to  meet  in,  still  obstinately 
:  the  open  street  as  formerly.  The  back 
be  bniliting  is  used  for  the  city  chambers 
ndentufhces  for  the  dific  rent  departments, 
the  access  is  by  a  hanging  sUiir  sixty 
(lieight.  The  Scottish  Mint  is  kept  up 
to  the  articles  of  tbe  union,  with 
belonging  to  it,  though  no  money 
uck  here.  It  stands  in  the  lane  called 
Z\o*e,  but  is  in  a  ruinous  stale,  though 
Bhabited  by  several  of  tlie  different  officers, 
hare  all  free  houses.  The  bell-man's  office, 
wcr,  is  not  a  sinecure,  for  he  regularly  rings 
Ml.  This  place,  as  welt  as  llolyroml 
b^  ii  an  asylum  for  debtors,  but  only  for 
if-tmir  hours.  There  are  three  banking 
■Dies  in  Edinburgh,  established  by  statute, 
f  royal  charters.  These  are  the  Hank  of 
nd,  commonly  called  tlie  Old  Dank ;  the 
I  Bank  nf  Scotland,  and  the  Hritish  Linen 
Miiy.  1.  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  com- 
f  called  the  Old  liank,  was  erected  by  act 
tikUDrot  A.  D.  \60S.  By  the  sutuie  of 
H,  the  company  was  empowered  to  raise 
H  stock  of  11,300,000,  aflerwards  in- 
a  to  £l,.XX),000  sterling,  for  the  purpose 
iryitig  on  a  public  bank.  The  smallest 
person  could  hold  was  declared  to 
I  Scots ;  and  the  largest  sura  for  which 
I  was  allowed  to  subMribe  was  £20,000 
(nme  money.  £8,000  are  declared  to 
I.  qualification  neccuaty  to  entitle  any 
!  elected  goremor ;  aod  £3000  for  each 
The  roanagemetit  of  the  alfairs  of  llie 
was  vrstea  in  a  governor,  deputy- 
and  twenty-four  directors;  and,  in 
these  managers,  each  proprietor  was 
I  to  have  a  vote  for  every  £1000  of  stock 
[liim.  The  office  of  this  company  prior 
was  kepi  down  a  n.irfOW  lane,  at  the 
Je  of  that  part  of  the  High  Street  called 
"*vn-ro«rLet ;  but  they  have  since  erected 
VT  accommodation  an  elegant  building  to 
[^thward  of  the  High  Slrtft,  in  full  view 
t's  Street.  'Pus  bank  has  branches  in 
Dnsidcrable    town    In   Scotland.      The 


original  shares  of  this  cnmpaiiy.  amounting  to 
£83  6».  fW.,  sold  in  1763  at  £ll9:  in  1791  at 
£l80;andinl827at£lB7.  2.  The Uoyal  Hank 
was  established  in  1727.  The  stock  of  tins  com- 
pany originally  consisted  of  tlie  equivalent  money 
which  was  due  to  Scotland  at  the  union.  Pro- 
prietors of  these  sums  to  the  extent  of  £l  1 1,000 
were  the  original  subscribers.  But,  this  stock 
being  found  insufficient,  a  second  charier  was 
obtained  in  1736,  by  which  they  were  empow- 
ered to  raise  their  stock  to  £150,000  sterling; 
and,  sub.<ieauenlly,  to  £1,000,000.  The  business 
is  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-govenior, 
directors,  and  extraordinary  directors.  Tlie 
amount  of  the  company's  stock  is  at  present 
£1,500,000  sterling;  and  each  £iOO  of  slock -in 
the  market  sells  for  £l70.  The  Koyal  Bank  is 
situated  in  St.  Andrew's  Square,  New  Town. 
3.  The  British  Linen  Company,  wilh  a  capital 
of  £100,000,  was  incor|K)ratC(i  by  royal  charter 
in  1746,  with  a  view  lo  encourage  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Scotland.  By  the  constitution 
of  this  company,  its  affairs  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  five 
directors.  It  carries  on  the  business  of  banking, 
and  promissory  notes,  like  the  two  former  com- 
panies ;  and  the  office  is  situated  in  Si.  Andrew's 
Square.  Tlie  Commercial  Bank  was  established 
in  1810,  and  the  National  Bank  in  182.S.  These 
two  last  are  upon  the  joint  stock  principle,  and 
have  a  very  numerous  proprietary,  ana  exten- 
sive capitals.  The  business  of  each  is  conducted 
like  that  of  the  otiier  tliree  old  companies,  by  a 
board  of  directors.  All  these  b:inks  issue  promis- 
sory notes  for  various  sums  not  under  £1  ster- 
ling, payable  on  demand  in  cash,  or  Bank  oi 
England  notes.  Two  private  Banking-houses 
also  issue  notes  in  the  same  way,  viz.  those  of 
Sir  William  Forbes  and  Co.,  and  Itamsay's,  Do- 
nars,  and  Co.  But  besides  these  there  are 
several  banking-houses  of  great  reputation  in 
l-UJinburgh,  which  do  not  issue  small  notes,  hut 
which  carry  on  the  other  branches  of  the  luiiik- 
ing  trade,  by  transmitting  money,  discouniini; 
bills,  and  accommodating  individuals  with  cash 
accounts. 

Tbe  Custom-house  used  to  be  at  tbe  back  of  ilir 
Royal  Exchange ;  but  some  years  ago  the  establish- 
ment removed  to  Bellevuc  House  in  the  NewTown, 
which  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  Great  Kiii" 
Street  Tbe  board  consists  of  one  resident,  ami 
two  BSsislaat-coDimissioaeri,  under  whom  are  a 
secretary,  aod  various  other  officera.  Some 
recent  arrangements  incorporate  them  with  the 
establishments  at  I.eith.  Tne  Excise-office  in  St. 
Andrew's  Square  has  been  recently  purtliAsed 
by  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Excise  board  occupying 
Bellevue  House.  There  are  three  commissioners 
of  excise,  a  secretary,  and  numerous  officers. 

The  Post  Office  forms  part  of  the  splendid 
buildings  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  stands  to 
the  east  of  the  arch  of  the  Regent  Biidge.  It 
hu*  extensive  acconiroo<lation  for  the  biisines< 
of  this  important  public  cstablishmrnt.  A  cen- 
tury ago  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  of  Scot- 
land was  inaile(|uatc  to  defray  the  eipcnsr 
of  keeping  it  up.  In  1763,  however,  it  hwl 
increased  to  £l  1,942  per  annum.  In  178.1  it 
had   reached   unwvds   of  £\0,i)00;  and  now 


( 1 827)  it  n  ft  50,000.    There  are  iul)ordinate 
ollicts  in  ditferenl  partj  of  the  city. 

Ilif  KdiiilKjisI)  Uegisler  Offico  was  suegested 
by  the  earl  of  Morton,  lonl  «s:ister  of  Scotland. 
The  earl,  therefore,  obtained  from  his  majesty  a 
c:raiit  of  £12,000  out  of  ihe  forfeited  estates,  for 
building  a  rejister-oifice,  or  house  for  keeping 
ilie  records,  and  disposint;  them  in  proper  order. 
The  foundation  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1774.  The  buildinR,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Mr.  Adams's  designs,  was  executed 
iu  a  substantial  manner,  in  about  sixteen  years, 
at  the  expense  of  nearly  £40,000,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  lord 
register  has  the  direction  of  the  whole,  and  the 
principal  clerks  of  session  are  his  deputies.  These 
have  a  great  number  of  clerks  under  them,  for 
ciirrying  on  the  business  of  the  court  of  session. 
The  lord  register  is  a  minister  of  state  in  this 
country.  He  formerly  collected  the  voles  of  tlie 
parliament  of  Scotl.ind,  and  still  collects  those 
of  ilie  peers  at  the  cleciioo  of  sixteen,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament. 

The  earliest  institution  of  a  grammar-school  in 
Edinburj;!!  seems  to  have  been  about  1516,  and 
a  building  which  bad  been  erected  fur  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  scholars  in  l.i78,  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increiie  of  their  num- 
ber, to  be  Used  for  the  purpose  till  1777 ; 
when  the  foundation  of  the  present  High  School 
was  laid  on  the  24lh  of  .lune,  by  Sir  William 
Forbes.  This  building  is  plain,  but  commodious. 
The  great  hall,  where  the  boys  meet  for  prayers, 
is  sixty-eight  feet  by  thirty,  with  commodious  li- 
braries at  each  end.  There  are  a  rector  and  four 
masters,  who  teach  about  700  scholars  annually. 
Tlie  salaries  are  trifling,  and  the  fees  are  lOi.  6</. 
per  quarter,  but  five  quarters  are  paid.  There 
15  also  a  janitor,  who  receives  one  shilling  from 
cjcli  of  the  boys  quarterly.  To  the  scholars  of 
prominent  merit  premiums  are  awarded  annually, 
chiefly  in  books ;  and  to  the  dux  of  the  highest 
class  a  gold  medal,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
Edinburgh  Academy  is  the  name  given  to  an- 
other school  erected  in  1824,  to  the  north  of  the 
Royal  Ciicus.  This  establishment  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  board  of  directors ;  and 
besides  a  rector  and  four  masters  for  the  Latin 
classes,  as  in  the  High  School,  has  an  English 
master,  and  teachers  for  writing  and  arithmetic. 
There  are  also  several  other  public  English 
schools,  the  masters  of  which  have  small  salaries 
in  addition  to  the  fees;  mitl  numerous  private 
eslblishmeiits,  not  only  fur  teaching  English, 
but  the  learned  and  Ibreign  languages,  ou  mode- 
rate terms;  so  that  J'Ulinhurgh  aOurds  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  learning  and  the  various 
ornauieatal  acMXtmoltilimenla.  wiiich  aie  inidlv 


nnj   numbers    nf    respMi 
Edinburgh,  as   a  icUle'l 
with  u  view  to   the  etlucv 
There  are  rarions  manofli 
neighbourhood   of  Kdinhi 
carried  on  very  extensirel 
extensive  type    foundry; 
years   the   manufacture  ol 
particularly  of  the  elegant  fl 
now  «o  generally  used,  has 
carried  on  to  a  considera 
In  order  to   conlrast 
metropolitan    society    wii 
here   necessary   lo   go 
well    known   account    of 
took  place   in   Edinburgh  ' 
It  is  thirty-hvc  years  sinof 
and  It  is  not  going  too  far  I 
and  improvement!  which 
this  last  period  infinitely 
ceded  them,  and  would  rei 
than    his  adequately   to  i 
limits  do  not  permit  of  in 
of  this    kind,  otherwise  n 
comment  on    individual 
has  done.     We  may  reinal 
1793,  Edinburgh  has  exm 
it  was  at  ttiat  time,  aud  t 
population.  The  public  ug 
and  adorn  it,  would  requi 
them  with  elfect.     Iu  scienc 
arts,  its  progress  has  been  { 
remarkable.     Weafth  and 
in  a  like  ratio,  and   the  h 
squares  and  streets,  then  < 
rank,  fashion,  and  opoleM 
into  shops  or  places  of  bl 
part  of  the  community, 
pages,  servants,  and  mode 
is  perhaps  as  sinking   as 
within    the  period  of  Mr 
but  the  difference  of  mani; 
where  so  conspicuous,  as 
refinement  displayed  in  I 
villas,  within  a  «hort  distl 
pied,  during  the  summer  q 
classes  of  citizens,     la  n 
to  judge  from  the  general 
lie   opinion,  and   from  ihl 
of  all  the  decencies  of  lifc^ 
rank,  there  lui«   for   somt 
gressive  improvemral ;  arxl 
the  morals  of  1793,  those 
cdnfess,  compel  us,  in  spi 
all   our  early    nredilectioni 
preference  ana  the  palm 
naps  the  prevailing  £iuU 
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ent  featare  in  its  hisloiy  and  character  to 
biir  distinct  notice.  In  1661  a  (^nt  was 
from  James  V'l.  for  founding;  a  college 
the  city  of  I'.dinhurtfh  ;  and  the  citizens 
by  various  donations,  purcl^ised  part  of 
chambers,  and  church  of  the  coucgiale 
utd  prelMndsof  the  Kirk-a-ficid,  other- 
led  Templuin  et  frxfectuniSaiiclse  Manx 
pi<,  as  1  suitable  site  for  it.     In  15ft3  Uie 
',  magistrates,  and  council,  llie  patroni  of 
institution,  prepared  the  place  for  the 
n  of  teachers  and  students ;  and  in  Oclo- 
bB3,  Ilobert  Flollock,  whom  they  had  in- 
iKim  a  professorship  in  the  Unirersily   of 
idrew's,  het^an  to  teach  in  it.    Other  pro- 
I  were   soon   after  elected ;   and    Rollock 
Ade  principal  of  the  Colle(;e,  and  professor 
bity.     The  oAices  nf  principal   and   pro- 
bf  divinity  remained  united  till  1620.     In 
wmes  VI.  ha?ing  visited   Scotland,  corn- 
Id  the  principal  and  regents  to  attend  him 
' 'tnK   Castle,    where  they  held   a  solemn 
lical  disputation,  and  the  kin^  desired 
eolUnte  should  for  the  future  be  called 
i|)«^  of  King  James,  which  name  it  still 
all  its  diplomas  and  public  deeds.     For 
the  college  consisted  only  of  the  prin- 
feur  rei^nls  or  professors  of  philoso- 
each   instructed  one  class  of  students 
years,  in   I..itin,  Greek,  loi^ic,  mathema- 
ics,  and  physics.     It  was  iinl  till  about 
IT  10   ttial   the   reg^ents  bei;an   to   be 
each  to  a  particular  profession;    since 
time   they  have   been  commonly  styled 
PI  of  Greek,   Logic,  Mor.d   I'hilosophy, 
^ural  I'hilosophy. — 'Hie  first  medicil  pro- 
instituted  at  Edinbur);h,  were  Sir  Ilobert 
ami  Dr.   Archibald   Pitcaim,  in   K>8j. 
yMn  afterwards,  however,  a  summer 
on  the  officinal  plants,  and  the  dissection 
body,  once  in   two  or  three  years, 
tlie  whole  course  of  medical  education 
urgh.     In  17'iO   an   attempt  was  made 
|h   the  different  branches  of  physic   regu- 
hich  succeeded  so  well,  tlut,  ever  since, 
laiioii  of  the  University  as  a  school  for 
has  been  undisputed,     llie   College 
fine    libtary,    foundeil   in    l.^HO,  by  Mr. 
it  Ljltle,  advocate.     It  is  enriched  by  a 
every  book  entered  in  Stationers'  Hall, 
g  to  statute,  and  il  now  rontains  70,000 
The   studenu   of  divinity,  who   pay 
K  to  this  library,  have  one   bclonginK  to 
>wn  particular  department.     The  museum 

tsa  capital  collection  of  natural  curiosities, 
abet  of  which  is  daily  iocreasin);;  and, 
I  Ihe  admirable  management  of  professor 
■on,  It  promises  to  liecoine  the  most  inte- 
f  and  important  in  Britain.  The  analo- 
Itnd  obvtetrical  preparations  are  peculiarly 
Me.  Tliii  university  having  lieen  insti- 
IsAcr   the  Ilcformation,    among  a   frugal 

(that  hail  no  love  for  ecdesiaslical  digni- 
difTers  greatly  from  the  wealthy  founda- 
Irhich  receive  ihr  name  of  I^niveniliet  and 
b  in  Kii^laiid,  or  in  Ihe  Catholic  countries 
Cuniinent  of  Kurope.    Il  still  consisls  of  a 

. 


single  collesrc,  wliich   enjoys  the  ptivile'^e  of 
conferrini;  dej;rces. 

Tlie  bra&clies  of  education  at  present  i:iu(;lit  in 
il  are  the  followinj :  1 .  Literature  and  I'hUouijihii, 
comprehending  humanity,  or  Latin,  Greek,  ma- 
thematics, logic,  moral  philosophy,  natural  phi- 
losophy, rhetoric,  belles  letlres,  universal  history, 
and  natural  history.  3.  Theulngif,  compre- 
hending divinity,  church  history,  and  orienlal 
languages.  3.  Law,  comprehending  civil  law, 
institutes  and  pandects,  Scots'  law,  public  Uw, 
conveyancing.  4.  Medicine,  comprehending 
dietetics,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy ;  prac- 
tice of  physic,  chemistry,  and  chemical  phar- 
macy ;  theory  of  physic,  anatomy,  and  surgery  ; 
theory  and  practice  of  midwifery ;  medical  juris- 
prudence, clinical  medicine,  clinical  surgery, 
and  miliury  surgery.  During  the  .Summer  ses- 
sion lectures  are  given  on  the  following  branches, 
viz.  Iwtany,  natural  history,  midwifery,  clinical 
lectures  on  medicine,  and  clinical  lectures  on 
surgery.  The  principal  prof'>ssors  and  lecturers 
are  at  present  thirty-one  in  all ;  and  the  number 
of  students  is  about  2400.  "The  professorships 
of  church  history,  natural  history,  astronomy, 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  rhetoric,  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown.  Tlie  professor  of  agri- 
culture was  nominated  by  Sir  William  Pulteney, 
the  founder  of  the  institution.  Tim  remaining 
chairs  arc  in  the  gift  of  the  town  council.  Be- 
sides tlie  classes  heie  enumerated,  tlie  medical 
professor!  alternately  give  clinical  lecluics  upon 
tlie  cases  of  the  patients  in  Ihe  Royal  Inlinnary. 
The  integnly  and  discernment  uniformly  dis- 
played in  the  appointment  to  professorships  in 
this  university,  have  contributed  greatly  to  ex- 
tend its  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
From  coofidence  in  the  talents  and  indiutry  of 
the  professors,  it  has  become  a  seat  of  education, 
not  only  to  the  youth  of  the  anited  kiiii^dom, 
but,  to  the  honor  of  our  country,  students  have 
been  attracted  to  it  from  every  nation  in  Europe, 
and  from  almost  every  civilised  country  on  the 
globe.  About  thirty  yean  ago,  the  old  huildiiigi 
of  tlie  college  being  ihouglit  quite  unsuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  such  a  flourialiing  seal  of  learning, 
the  magistrates  and  council  set  on  fool  a  sub- 
scription for  erecting  a  new  structure,  according 
to  a  design  of  Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  architect. 
Most  of  the  old  fabric  was  in  consequence  pul- 
led down,  and  the  new  building  is  now  io  con- 
siderable forwardnesa.  It  is  upon  a  superb 
K-ale,  and  the  whole,  when  finished,  if  not  the 
inott  splendid  structure  of  tlie  sort  in  Europe, 
will  be  the  completcst  and  most  commodious. 
The  eslimate  for  completing  the  whole  was  about 
XC3,000.  The  SIX  columns  in  the  front  are  not 
to  be  equalled  in  Britain.  The  shaft  of  each  U 
twenty-three  feet  hi^-li,  and  three  feel  diameter, 
of  one  entire  stuiie.  The  botanical  garden  be- 
longing to  the  university  is  situAlcd  lu  the  norOi- 
ward  nf  the  village  of  Canon-mills,  and  consists 
of  about  twelve  acres.  Dut  the  funds  for  the 
support  of  this  garden  are  very  ina-lequale  to 
liie  purpose,  not  excecfling  £l70  per  annum. 

EniNBURGJlSllIUL,   or    Mid-Lmuiak. 
See  .Mit)-LuTuiAX. 
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■\      Old  Tt.ediUr;  Lit.  f  rf<i, 
ifdcrr,   10    sel    forth.      To 


i  publish ;  and  hence  to  pre- 
EniTo'BiAi,,  ailj.  *  pare  a  work  for  publication. 
It  ia  now  particularly  applied,  in  our  language, 
to  the  duty  of  superintendence  and  correction, 
in  distinction  from  tlie  original  composition  of  a 
book.  ' 

Thete  arc  of  llie  Mcond  edilum,       Skaliiptart, 

The  bosincw  of  oar  redemption  is  to  rah  ovrr  tho 
defaced  copy  of  the  crrktion,  to  reprint  God't  imni^o 
upon  the  *oal,  and  to  tel  {oith  oatoro  is  a  iccodU  and 
a  bint  tJiliim.  Smth. 

EDMONDSON  (Joseph),  a  jjenealogist  and 
herald  painter,  was  appointed,  in  1764,  Mowbray 
herald  extraordinary,  lie  was  alito  a  meinlier  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  lie  died  in  1786. 
His  works  are,  Historical  Account  of  the  Gre- 
Yille  family,  8*o. ;  A  Companion  to  the  Peerage, 
8vo. ;  A  Body  of  Heraldry,  2  vols,  folio  ;  Itaro- 
nagiura  Genealogicum,  or  the  Pedigrees  of  Eng- 
lish Peers,  6  vols,  folio. 

EDMUND  I.,  king  of  England,  the  s6n  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  brother  Alhel- 
stan,  A.D.  <)4I,  and  exhibited  proofs  of  great 
courage  and  abilities  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
eight  yean.°  lie  was  murdered  by  Leolf,  a 
rohber,  A.D.  948.     See  Engi.akd. 

EiiMi'Mt)  II.,  surnained  Ironside,  from  his 
strength  and  valor,  succeeded  his  father  Ethel- 
red  II.,  A.D.  lOlC,  in  that  part  of  England 
which  was  not  then  possessed  by  the  Danes. 
He  was  endued  with  great  abilities,  but  was 
murdered  by  the  tiaitor,  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia, 
before  he  had  reigned  a  year.     See  England. 

EDOM,  Ileb.  onK,  i.e.  red;  or  Esau,  the 
son  of  Isaac  and  brother  of  Jacob.  The  name 
I'Mom  was  given  him,  either  because  be  sold  his 
birth-right  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage,  or 
by  reason  of  the  color  of  his  hair  and  complexion. 
Idumca  is  derived  from  Edom,  and  is  often 
called  in  Scripture  the  land  of  Edom.  See  the 
next  article. 

EooM,  or  Idumsa,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
district  of  Arabia  Petra^a.  A  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Judira  was  also  called  Idumxa,  because 
■Kcupied  by  the  Idumicaus,  upon  the  Jewish 
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captivity.  But  Edom  Pn 
have  been  very  cxtetisive,  from 
Israelites,  in  which  ibey  coi 
south  eastward,  till  I'ley  came  to 
the  Muabites.  \N'ithin  thii  cntij 
Hor,  where  Aaron  Oie<l  ;  inarcbii 
the  Israelites  fought  with  kinf 
naanile,  who  came  down  the  wiUi 
them.  And  lliis  is  the  extent  of 
Propria,  lying  south  of  the  Uf»d 
Solomon's  time  extending  to  the 
1  Kini!S  ix.  26. 

EDRED,  kine  of  EngUnd,  «» 
the  Elder,  succeeded  to  the  tliroM 
of  his  brother,  l".dmund  I,  (947). 
rebellion  of  the  Nonhurobrian 
pelleil  Malcolm,  kioit  of  Scodand,  la 
homage  for  his  English  posaesswn^ 
active  and  warlike,  lie  was  eitrvtia 
lious,  and  subservient  to  the  crlcbra 
abbot  of  Gla-stonbury.  Edred  dndl 
of  nine  year*,  and  left  the  crown  loq 
Edwy. 

EDUIDfiE  (Henry),  A.R.A ,  F-« 
scape  and  miniature  painter  of 
Paddington,  in  1768.  His  earlier 
priiici|ialty  drawn  on  paper, 
Indian  ink..  It  was  in  later 
made  thnoe  elaborate  and  hi| 
uniting  the  depth  and  richne« 
with  the  freedom  and  fnrshnew  tl 
of  which  there  ar«  so  many  spcoadl 
land.     He  died  in  182t.  j 

EDRISSI  (.Mohamed  ben 
al)  an   Arabian   prince  and 
twelfth  century,  who   being  eipel 
dominions  in  the  south  of  Egypt, 
Sicily,  at  the  court  uf  Itoger  II. 
posed  Geographical  Recreations; 
ed   a   silver   globe,   said  to  have 
Greek  pounds,  on  which  were 
visions  of  the  earth,  so  far  « 
known.     His  book,  which  ho*  1 
graphia   Nubiensis,    from 
information  relative  to  the 
was   translated   into   Latin 
and   John   Hesrcmita,  amd 
4to.,  1619. 
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ED'UCATE,  V.  a.  )      Lat.  cducare,  from  duco, 
EuucA'riox,  n.  t.   )  to    lead.      To   bring    up 

from  youth  ;  instruct  youth.     See  Hooker's  fine 

definition  of  the  substantive. 

BdueaSioH  And  iomtruction  arc  the  means,  the  one 
by  lue,  the  other  by  priwept,  to  make  oar  natural  f«- 
cully  nf  reaton  buili  the  liettcr  and  the  sooner  tu  judge 
rightly  bctaeeu  truth  and  error,  good  and  avil. 

UoaluT. 
The  best  time  for  marriage  will  he  towards  thirty, 
nr  as  the  youngrr  times  are  unlit,  cilh"r  to  choose  or 
to  govern  a  » itc  and  family,  so,  if  thnu  slay  Ionic,  thou 
•hall  hardly  son  tho  rd>icalioit  of  thy  childrcu,  who, 
lieing  left  to  strangers,  arc  in  effect  lost;  and  better 
wcrt  it  to  b«  unburn  than  ill.bred. 

Raleigh  la  hii  Sm. 


Diversity  of  eimlkn,  anf  4k 
principles  wherewith    OMa   art  M  . 
wherein  all  oar  aft*r  reaaaaiagt  •!«  i 

U  the    children  of    rslig 

Christian  nurture,  shall  sluaia 

takfs  it  more  heinously,  aiui  rr 

Bp. 

Thi-ir  young  aoaecaainB  aD  I 

They  brocd,  theybraod,  i 

A  nd  maXe  provisioo  for  I 

Soma  independent  ideal,  of  i 
otiier,  are,  by  si/miiKx. 
of  their  party,  so  c<M|tlc<l  la  ttuir  I 
ways  appear  ihorc  l«(ethcr. 
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Wbal  riacalum  iliil  »i  tnt  roncrivr, 
r  il|>wnd  ip  conlimi*  n*  to  bclirvr. 

Pim/rti. 
i  is  wonc,  in  proporlioo  10  ihe  Kraodt-ur  of 
kU :   if  iHe  vholp  world  were  under  one  mo- 
litir  of  Uiat  monareh  would  be  the  worn 
t  norul  tincc  iLe  crralion. 

SmT).     On  Modtnt  Kducoliom. 

t  at  our  intblic  (cboolt  and   univefviti'*f   i« 
;  in  a  wapicon  for  expedition,   where  ihrn*  i» 
I  tt%A  that  will  taVe  yon  by  a  thoit  (tit  lo  Par- 
b4  the  polithrr  bai  got  the  key  of  it. 

■4  ariuiblr,  and  havini;  received  an  «diie«- 
rbst  above  hrr  rank,  her  convcnatioo  vaa 
Able.     Ralph  read  playa  to  her  aver^r  even- 
FVomUm. 

^  and  then  ai  lo  her  manner  ;  upon  my  word  I 

,  U  particularly  i;raceful,  ronfiderine:  she  ntver 

t  timtuiian  :  for  you  know  her  mother  was 

ir«  and  hrr  father  a  sugar  baker  at  Dris- 

Shcriilan. 

caTioK.     We  have  explained    this  term 

A  mort!  ample  and  salisraclory  deli- 

119  been  given  Oius:  'Education   is  that 

Df  means,   by  wliich  the  human   under- 

is  KTadually  enlightened,  nnd  llie  dis- 

nt  i>r  the  human  heart  are   for  ned  and 

orth,  l>elween  early  infancy  a  A  the  pe- 

ben  a  young  person  is  considered  as  qua- 

I  lake  a  part  in  acti«'«  life.' 

■ord  education,  among  the  ancienu,  seema 

had  a  signihcatinn  different  from  that 

h  affixed  to  it  by  the  modems.     Kducit 

ix,   luiys   Varro,   oducat  nutrix,   instituit 

docet  roagister.     According  to  this 

Hon,  education,  institution,  and  instruc- 

as  different  as  the  midwife,  the  nurse, 

plor,  and  the  master.     But  other  writers, 

Bciirnt  and  modern,  have  considered  cdu- 

I  ibe  comprehensive  sense  cxpreiwd  in 

I  definition  ;  and  us   no   subject  is  of 

ance  llian  this,  ii  brin',;  the  practical 

of  all   mental  acquiienienls,  as  well 

1  virtue,  many  distinKUished  uulhors  have 

their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

_  j»,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  lecis- 

ft  uitupiity,  cuiioidered  a  ptojier  education 

Necessary  to  form  good  citizeni,  tlint  they 

orated  their  tysteins  uf  education  »iih  the 

of  laws   they  i;«ve  to  their  ctmnlryinen. 

Rong  all  the  Irgislators  and  nuUiors  of  an- 

of  whose  works  any  relin  huve  come 

rtu  ui,  none  apiiears  to  h.ive  wrilteo  with 

propriety  on  this  subject,  than  the  ccle- 

1  (Juintilian,  who  taught  rhetoric  in   Home 

Doroitiaii,  Nerva,  and  Trajan. 

the   modems,    the    sublime    Mitlun, 

Ijudinoui  Locke,  hare  left   trraiisa  on 

tnt  topic.    'Hic  late  loni  Kanirs  tuu 

of  an  rxcrllciit    trait,    eiilltled 

On    Kducation;  and    the    fanciful 

1^  wbotr  genius   and    •-ccenuintit's   art 

Inown  lo  the  public,  dctoteil  his    Kmilius 

I  C«>n«i''iriili..ii    iif  Ihll    »ull|e.  1  Tn    iliesc 

of  '  modern    i  i    be 

li  '.ot  consider  ly  of 

aa  Uie    proper  depository  l<^  extensive 

itioni  of   this   kind.     Our   whole    woik, 

^,  is  a  course  of  idemcnlary,  amj  Iherdbic 
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educational  trenlisos ;  what  is  more  must  be  either 
purely  speculative ;  or  it  must  involve,  detail* 
which  are  varietl  with  the  d«iii;n5  of  every  parent, 
and  the  talents  station  in  life,  and  destiny  of 
every  young  peraun.  It  will  suffice,  theieforc, 
here  briefly  to  review  the  principal  ancient  anil 
modem  systems  of  etiucation,  adding  a  more 
oarticulai  account  of  one  or  (wo  inoilern  and 
material  improvemeuls. 

The  system  of  Lycurgus,  however  well 
adapted  to  a  slate  just  emerging  from  barbarism, 
was  but  a  sfiecies  of  detached  military  training ; 
designed  to  form  the  heroic  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  other  virtues,  nnd  extinguishing  all  retfard  to 
the  interest  of  other  stales  as  well  as  family  and 
personal  interests,  in  an  exclusive  spirit  nfsiip- 
|>osed  patriotism.  Tor,  in  reality,  his  system  was 
too  confined  to  1>e  truly  patriotic,  It  had  no 
tendency  lo  elevalt  the  human  intellect,  or  to 
stimulate  into  activily  many  of  the  noblest  and 
best  affections  of  our  nature.  Had  his  institn- 
lions  been  preserved  in  their  pristine  vigor,  the 
Spartans  might  have  continued  precisely  the 
same ;  but  they  would  have  been  incapable  of 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  those  arts  which 
adorn  and  improve  mankind.  The  system,  in- 
deed, of  a  state  education  b.is  always  been  too 
cumbrous  for  management :  it  has  the  appear- 
ance ul  tlie  liest  or  endeavouring  lo  mould  all 
minds  into  one  form,  and,  by  having  a  strung  ten- 
dency to  produce  habitual  submission  to  the  will  of 
one,  of  being  hi);hly  unfavorable  to  pulilic  liberty. 
No  doubt  can  exist  which  is  to  be  preferred,  the 
total  neglect  of  education,  or  this  artificial  and 
forced  method  of  attempting  it;  but  all  that  the 
slate  has  lei^ilimalcly  to  do  is,  to  take  care  that 
none  sliall  lie  without  the  means  of  instrtiction, 
and  to  leave  pnvale  persons  to  follow  the  bent 
of  their  own  inclinations  in  the  employment  of 
them.  In  those  nations  which  were  first  civilised, 
the  power  of  the  parent  was  cooMdetol  as  abso- 
lute ;  and  as  iinplicil  submission  was,  from  the 
first,  inculcated  upon  the  young,  the  labor  of 
education  was  greatly  diminished,  anil  the  li- 
mited knowledge  and  sentimi  nls  of  the  parent 
were  very  easily  coinniunicaled  to  youth.  The 
round  ot  duly  was  less  extensive,  and  its  pails 
low  complicsietl  than  at  present.     Among  tlie 

Israelii'',  -i— < .•  ■!  ^ucation  appears  to  have 

made  '  nces,  the  system  of  duty 

was  <•....,  ijwn   in  the  written  law; 

so  that  all  i-'dge  which  the  age  and 
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certainly   to  be  gained. 


and  llie  moral  piinciples  certainly  lobe  regulated 
.inglit,  where  the  parent  employed  wisely  that 
aiithotily  which  the  Uw  enibrced,  niid  which  the 
customs  of  tlie  times  would  otherwise  havu 
allowed. 

Tho  neceftily  of  •  loiprablv  correct  direction 
of  the  early  i  '  i  <,  in  order  to  promote  do- 

mestic con  n  J  great  niimli«r  of  caaea 

have  liil  I'l  ^ ..niton  of  them,  without  any 

nirw  to  (he  future  advantage  of  the  individual. 
Hut  with  teipect  i"  ili..--  "hu  v,i  r.'  tn  rome  (br- 
watdt  Ul  the  <ni.,  '>r  in  any 

other  way  lo  l)o  •    ,  •    of  their 

counlrynien,  (he  vlvanuses  o<  e«tly  instruction 
in  knowledge,  and  of  the  early  cultivatiou  of 
tlioM  qualiUd  which  the  wants  of  tli«  age  uiid 
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coiinlry    marlo    of    gKM    nltmatlon,  were  so  is  almoi 

o'jYious,   thai   tliey   appear  to   have  le<i,  in  a  he  firit, 

variety  of  cases,  to  great  attention  to  lire  work  of  truly  b* 

educatioci ;  and  Uiough  we  have  not,  in  many  in-  sity  edc 

stances,  any  acoouni  of  tlie  procedures  of  tlie  Milton  ] 

ancieou,  yet,  in  the  few   drcum^tances   wtiich  and  unl 

have  licen  recorded,  we  perceive  that,  longbufore  which  th 

any  thing  like  a  systematic  plan  of  education  was  except  | 

adopted,  individuald  made  education  an  object  '  Let  \ 

of  primary  concern.  dation  f 

Une  grand  object  of  moral  educatiet],Ki  lar  ni  setvajiM 

it  respects  rectitude   of  dispositions  and  afiec-  ai  arc  id 

liciis,  is   lo  cultivate  (lie   liabit   of  self-control,  the  raq 

Keligijus  people,  of  all  pt^riuils,  who  have  pos-  introdnt 

sessed  the  light  of  revelation,  have,  in  a  particu-  ihe  pni 

lar  manner,  been  sensible  thai  this  habit  lies  at  nunciati 

the  foundation  of  morat  worlh;  and  where  the  Italians 

aulhority  of  ihe  parent  in  generally  preserved,  ibe  unsuital 

cuhivatiun  of  tins  habit  follows  as  a  matter  of  read  to 

course.    It  rer)uire*  a  wise  choice  of  means  to  tion,  xui 

prevent  filial  submission  from  bein^  the  submis-  in  Latit 

sinti  of  a  slave,  rather  than  of  a  child ;  but  where  Ihe  Soc 

it  is  acquired,  and  rightly  directed,  the  founda-  them,  b 

tion  is  Taid  forsubmisision  and  obedience  lo  the  ing,  adt 

will  of  Gcid ;   and,  vdiere  thit  prmcipU  lakes  a  and  a  d 

firm  hold  on   the  mind,  almost  every  thing  is  difleren 

done  thai  could  be  wished,  to  further  ibe  pro-  tic  and 

Ri  ess  of  the  individuiil  towards  moral  worth,     A  time  in 

miuim  of  Ihe  hifjliesi  autliority,  now  indeed,  is  and  tbi 

felt  in  M  its  truth,  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  educatii 

beginning  of  wisdom,'     In  reading  almost  the  agricull 

only  systematic  work  of  aniiquity  on  the  subject  fore  hal 

of  education,    that   of  ijuintilian,  we  become  be  prel' 

convinced  of  the  writer's  great  good  sense,  ex-  prose  a 

rcllence  of  disposiiion,  and  extL'nsive  itiforma-  the  glol 

lion ;  and  from  his  work,  tliDugli  ii  had  a  parti-  the  anc 

r.ular  objtfct  in  view,  much  may  be  learned  by  the  thij  tim 

modern  instructor.      Most  encellenl   principles  and  pn: 

are  scalterc-d  up  and  down  in  those  general  pans,  fail  to  c 

tvhich  amply  repay  our  peru^,  though  we  are  ties  of 

seldom  inv'iicd  lo  proceed  by  elegance  of  diction,  access  I 

i>r  brilli:irii.e  of  tli'jiitjhi :   atirt  the  diQereiit  fads  lobe   Ii 

he  mentions,  frive  us  reason  to  suppose  that,  m  the  sair 

liiiliinc,  educalion  was  in  a  rnosl  ciegraded  slate  quainte 

ill  Uomc.  Pliny,  1 

Among  the  modems  few  names  are  more  justly  attentif 

ven(?rated  than  that  of  John  Milton.     His  life  nometr 

was  devoted  to   study;  and   part  of  it  was  em-  lecture, 

]iloyed  in  inslructin™  youth.     Amon^  his  other  knowle 

\votks  we  find  a  Trcalise  on  Education.     He  had  them  h 

himself  been    educated  according   lo    the  plan  ehanics 

l<in^  estiblislied   in    die    English   universities,  practici 

The  object  of  his  dirwlions  is  to  exhibit  a  plan  ease  an 

of  *  a  betler  education,  in  extciil   and  compre-  to  the  i 

licri^jun   far   niore   lartie,   and   jet   of  time  far  lowed  i 

s'loittT,  and  of  attainment  far  more  certain,  dian  tic  com 

any  t!ial  had  yet  been  in  praolice.'     The  follow-  lo  polil 

ing  i*  tlie  substance  of  hn  Ireatiie:^' The  end  of  the  adr 

leirniii;  is  lo  cultivate  our  understanding*,  and  of  Gret 

lo    rcclify    our   dispositions,   by   ciirichlng  our  dccis,  i 

minds  with  die  treasures  of  wisdom.    But,  in  die  mother 

present  modes  of  education,  this  de.sign  does  not  cularly 

•ippoar  to  bp  kept  in  view.    The  learner  of  I^lin  having 

is  (mrdened  willi  rules,  Ihemcsj  verses,  and  ora-  guage, 

lion.?  ;  but  no  care  is  taken  to  make  him  master  rlialecl, 

iif  llie  valti.iUlc  kiiowk'djifwhith  the  classicji  ton-  in  ihcii 

lain.     An  I,   vilieii    lif    adianr-es   fardier,   lie    I*  « ill  he 

diivfen  iiiiii  the  lliorny  jMihs  of  Ui^jcc  shlI  niei.i-  l>!^liin,i 

jihysu-s.     So,  when  hi'>  Jtudies  ate  coinplLle,l,he  i-ut  in 
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nf  WMTkC  of  theie,  will  have  the  lutppie*! 
I  in  olovatinic  their  i;eniu*.     I^cttliij  ttiUely 
a  be  cmvrnol  wiili  logic  and  rhclonc.  Tint 
I  nnilr  the  advuota^  of  an  Athenian  ami 
tun  olui-aiion :  for  the  pupils  should  he 
I  the  oxercitet  of  wreitling  and  fencing,  and 
|ole  military  discipline.'    Such  are  the  seo- 
of  our   admired  poet  on  education — a 
D  be  expected  from  one  who  was  an  en- 
>c  adinirvr  of  Uie  sciencei,  arts,  and  in- 
IS  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  who,  at  the 
from  his  reliitious  and  political  prin- 
no  friend  to  the  universities. 
name  of  Locke  is  almost  equally  calculated 
lie  the  attention  of  every  reader.     He  was 
!   of  thinking   lor   himself;    but,  unlike 
ku,  more   desiroiu  of  rendering  himself 
than  of  beinc  admired  for  singularity :  he 
tamined  without   prejudice   the  eflecti  uf 
lOdM  of  education  of  which   he  disap- 
To  render  himself  useful  to  mankind. 
Id  dwcend  from  the  heights  of  science  to 
Dbl«  ttik  of  translating  JEsop't  Fables. 
Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education,  pro- 
two  great  objects,  of  preserring  and 
ig  tbe  bodilT  constitution  ;   and  in- 
I  undemanding  with    useAil   know- 
ile  we  cherish  good  dispositions  in  the 
In   hit  directions  on  the   first  of  these 
hft  rBOQOiiDends  pl#in  &ie,  simple  and 
with    aostineoce    from  itroiig 
mtidi  ai  possible  from  medicine, 
with  tampaiaDM  and  early  rising.     In 
bowevef,  few  parents  will  be  willing 
iply  with   Mr.  Locke's  advice.     He  not 
irects  that  children's  feet  be  fmjuently 
in  cold  water;  but  even  wislies  that  their 
■re  always  kept  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
ater  freely.     This  he  thinks  likely  to 
constitution  in  sucli  a  manner,  as  to 
tesi  liable,  in  the  course  of  life,  to 
aa  arise  from  any  unusual  exposure 
cold.     Whatever  may  be  thou^lit  of 
ice,  his  method  of  cultivating  the  uiider- 
if,  and  forming  the  dispositions,  di-«ervctlly 
tlie  attention  of  parents  and  prrcepiors. 
virtuous  indignation  he  reprubalcs  that 
e  K<''H'''''lly  corrupt  the  heart 
the  tem|>et  of  ctiildren,  in  infancy ; 
them  incomeible  as  they  advance 
Ob  die  Mhcr  hand  lie  reckons  it  neither 
oor  prudent  to  treat  th«ra  with  harsh- 
seventy.     Let  them  be  fonned  to  obe- 
fmm  their  earliest  yean  :  let  them  l<e  ac- 
l»  submit  implicitly  to  the  direction 
on  whom  they  de|)«aa.     But  beware  of 
their  lempon,  and  depmsing  their  spints 
^ocsa;  as  well  as  oi  accuMemiog  them 
feel  their  doty,  esoept  when  allurwi  to  it 

I  hope*  of  i«ward.     Inspiia  ihem '- 

If  sname,  ami  with  a  jianarous  i 
b    Canes  and  honor  them  when 
Heat  them  with  aeglMt  «rhiB  < 
This  will   produe*  Bocb  b«U' : 
r  yuu  were  at  on*  time  to  chide  and  bni 
at  another,  to  reward  them  with  a  ptofu- 
fiiolislt  indatgMieiaa. 

Ijockt  doc*  Mot  approve  of  forming  ehil. 
loo  early  aa  agc^  to  that  polilimesa  auil 


propriety  uf  manners  whidi  should  distinguish 
them  when  they  become  men.  Thi«  great  man 
WIS  of  opinion  that  a  private  e<luralion  is  mure 
favorable  than  a  public  one  to  virtue,  and 
scarcely  less  favorable  lu  learning,  lie  advwes 
us  more  particularly  to  keep  our  pupil  at  a  dis- 
tance from  evil  e«:implc:  to  choose  tliu  most 
bvourable  soasons  for  inilrnction;  to  enforce 
obedience  strictly,  but  rarely  by  blows.  If  his 
engagements  in  life  prevent  the  parent  from 
supenntending  and  directing  his  son's  education 
personally,  let  him  commit  him  to  the  care  of  a 
virtuous  and  judicious  tutor,  who  is  riithrr  a  man 
of  experience  in  the  world  than  of  profound 
learning;  for  it  is  more  necessary  tliat  the  pupil 
be  formed  for  conducting  himself  with  pruJence 
in  the  world,  and  be  fortified  against  those 
temptations  to  which  be  will  be  eipoied  in  active 
life,  than  that  his  head  be  stuffed  with  Ijitiii  and 
logic.  Mr.  Locke,  although  his  own  mind  was 
stored  with  Grecian  and  Itoman  litcratiini:,  is 
against  that  application  to  ancient  learning, 
which  was  then  indispensably  re(|uired  in  tbe 
education  of  youth,  lie  considers  language* 
and  philosophy  as  rather  having  a  tendency  to 
render  the  youth  unlit  for  acting  a  prudent  and 
becoming  part  in  life,  than  fnrming  him  for  it; 
and  he  thca-fore  insists  that  these  shoulil  be  but 
in  a  subonlinate  degrra  the  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

Curiosity,  he  thinks, ought  to  be  industriously 
roused  in  the  breast  of  the  child,  and  cherisliud 
by  meeting  the  readiest  gratification  lie  should 
be  indulged  in  play,  wliile  he  coiiliiiiies  to  play 
with  keenness  and  activity :  but  not  suffered  to 
loiter  about  in  indolence.  To  restrain  him  from 
bol-bardy  courage,  point  out  to  him  the  dangeis 
to  which  it  exposes  him :  to  raise  him  above 
limoroos  cowanlice,  and  inspire  him  with  manly 
fortitude,  accustom  him  from  the  earliest  periixl 
of  life  to  an  acquaintance  with  such  thin^  as 
he  is  roost  likely  to  be  afraid  of:  subject  him 
now  and  then  to  pain,  and  expose  him  to  dan- 
ger ;  but  let  such  trials  be  judiciously  comlucted. 
When,  from  idlrnrM  or  curiosity,  children  treot 
dogs,  cats,  birdi,  butterflies,  &c„  with  cruelty, 
Mr.  Locke  advises  that  they  be  carefiilly  watched, 
and  every  meant  used  to  exciie  them  to  generous 
sensibility.  Allow  them  in  1l>'>-|i  tame  birds, 
dogs,  be,  only  ou  coiiI  ir  using  them 

with  lendemess.     Iie'«i^ 
disposition  to  cruelty  i"  '" 
by  people's  Uughinsi  wli  :i  i.i>  y  Ih-.i.! 
potent  efTorts  of  children  to  do   m    ' 
encouraging  ttifm  in  nialtrrating  tlw  ^' 
which  are  wiOiin  their  rvacli.     Ilr  icnti 
practice  too  of  entertaining  them  with  st 
(i   '                '  '       '   >;  und  rrjirescnlin.- .'i 
itrtM'ious  acts  <ii    i.',!.ii 
J  iiiiKtnous.     Ir'        ' 
in,  if  you  wi*h  i 
..  .,,.1  1...,, 


•  I'm  unhappy 

■I,  •"  1.  iHreif, 
In-i  -I,'!  r,.  ,.n- 
iit' '-'     :■  '  ;     II)  i 


r  ":rs 
nily 


uuirin  ot  n  diihl 

that  great  mnn    i 

put  III  aukl^ 

and,  if  iMii  ). 

1 1   to  tlir    |>uriuil   uf  kiiuwud^.--. 


ii!  V  !■■  'h  II!.-  . 

liy  11  natural, 
tv  KlClly^  by 
Lei  him  ftod 
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tiis  cagernpss  in  this  pursuit  a  source  of  ap- 
plntise  anJ  esteem.  Avoid  the  folly  of  thoie 
«ho  iport  with  the  credulity  of  children,  by  an- 
swering their  questions  in  a  ludicrous  or  deceit- 
ful maiiner.  When  ho  attempts  to  reason  on 
such  subjects  as  arc  offered  to  his  observation, 
be  careful  to  encourage  him  :  praise  him  if  he 
reasons  with  any  decree  of  plausibility;  even  if 
he  blunders,  beware  of  laughing  at  him.  With 
regard  to  amusements ;  while  you  indulge  him 
freely  in  innocent  diversions,  encourage  him  to 
exercise  his  own  ingenuity  in  constructing  them 
for  himself  In  virtue,  wisdom,  breeding,  and 
learning,  he  comprehends  all  that  is  necessary 
to  enable  his  pupil  to  act  a  respectable  part  in 
life.  In  forming  a  boy  to  virtue,  he  advises  first 
to  inform  him  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
human  creatures  and  a  supreme  independent 
Being,  and  to  teach  him,  that  obedience  and 
worship  are  due  to  that  I3eing  ,  but  beware  of 
impressing  hik  mind  with  any  notions  concern- 
ing spirits  or  goblins,  which  may  render  liim  in- 
capable of  bearing  darkness  or  solitude.  Next 
lal)or  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  veneration 
for  truth ;  habituate  him  to  a  strict  adherence  m 
it;  and  endeavour  to  render  him  gentle  and 
good-natured. 

Good  lireeding  forms  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  a  good  education.  In  teaching  this,  Mr. 
Locke  advises,  1st,  To  inspire  a  youth  with  a 
disposition  to  oblige  all  with  whom  he  is  con- 
versant ;  next,  to  teach  him  how  to  express  that 
dis|>osition  in  a  becoming  manner.  Let  boiste- 
rous roughness,  contempt  of  others,  censorious- 
ness,  impertinent  raillery,  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, be  banished  from  his  temper  and 
behaviour.  Bui  beware  of  leading  him  to  re- 
gard the  mere  forms  of  intercourse  as  matters  of 
the  highest  importance.  Teach  him  that  genuine 
good  breeding  is  only  an  easy  and  graceful  way 
of  expressing  good  sense  and  benevolence  ia  his 
conversation  and  deportment 

Mr.  IjotVe  advises  to  initiate  the  child  in 
reading,  as  an  amusement,  without  letting  hitn 
know  that  he  is  engaged  about  a  matter  of  any 
importance :  or  leach  him  to  consider  it  as  a 
high  honor  to  be  permitted  lo  learn  his  alphabet; 
otherwise  he  will  turn  from  it  with  disgust. 
Such  books  only  as  are  plain,  enlcrlaining,  and 
instructive,  should  at  this  time  be  put  into  his 
hands.  Mr.  Locke  disapproves  of  an  indis- 
criminate perusal  of  ihe  lliblc  at  ihis  period  of 
life ;  but  reckons  it  highly  proper,  lo  cause  him 
to  peruse  some  of  its  beautiful  historical  pas- 
nges,  with  its  elegant  and  simple  moral  pre- 
cepts. He  adrises-next  lo  proceed  with  writing, 
and  drawing,  if  the  boy  be  not  naturally  incapa- 
ble of  acquiring  Uic  latter. 

The  scholar  mu.?:  now  begin  an  acqueintancc 
with  otlier  languages.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Locke,  let 
none  waste  their  time  in  attempting  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  but  such  as  are  designed  for 
some  of  the  learned  professions,  or  for  the  life 
"f  a 'gentleir.an  without  a  profession.  To  these 
last  it  may  be  useful ;  to  olliers  Ihis  writer  thinks 
It  is  wholly  unserviceable.  •  But  in  learning  ihe 
Ijtin  tongue,  he  pro|)Oses,  as  a  much  happii-r 
method  tlmn  bunlening  and  perplexing  »  boy 
Willi  rules  uf  grammar,  to   make  hini  speak   it 


with  a  tutor  softiciently  nuurtcr  of  i) 
pose.  lie  protioses,  that  if  «e 
reniently  have  tiie   boy  tani^  I.Mia 

sation,     the     intrmli.  '  -M 

accompanied  with  U!: 
he  may  have  recourse,  loi  uk 
Latin.     And  he  again  probibi 
with  grammatical  difficulties,  i 
impossible  lo  enter  into  the  spiriiaf 

Skill  in  grammar,  says  Mr. 
useful  lo  those  whose  lires  are  u  h 
to  the  study  of  the  dead  hujuafa: 
knowledge,  which  the  g«nll«fflit  M 
of  the  world  may  hare  nccuiogloA 
the  ancient  languages,  may  faeanjiiiid 
a  painful  study  of  pmsody  or  ifvUM, 
learning  of  any  laiiguaiie  u  oicnlf 
words ;  if  possible,  let  it  be  tcconj 
the  acquisition  of  v>rT, 
such  as  the  nature  < 
insists  that   the   boy  "ned 

mented  wiili  the  c< 
and  verses.  Neither  ryhe 

with  whole  pages  an  ;  n  ih 

Such   ridiculous   ev  '  "  na 

whatever  prejudice  may  nnje  toll>«( 
improve  him   either  in   the  knowledfl 
guagei  or  of  nature. 

Mr.  Locke,  however,  wuhes  littl 
language  were  leame^  alunjwithlbe 
ihese  to  be  accompanied  with  the  ilaJy 
melic,  geojrapby,  hi?i  '    'nmk^ 

Ihese  branches  of  knn  .oM 

the  learner  innneof  iim-  i»i.i  idn^iojBi 
will  thus,  he  thinks,  acquire  llw 
greater  farility.  We  fear,  howei(r,lit 
of  acquiring  these  sciences,  piirtloiBlj) 
firil,  would  thus  be  pmnorlioatbl;  < 
One  method  which  Mr.  Locke  iltW 
facilitating  the  study  of  Uogui{ta,* 
the  youth's  hand,  as  soon  sshtlaial 
lolernble  knowledge  of  chronolodj.  «■ 
most  enlerliiining  I^tin  histnnam:  iWi 
ing  nature  of  the  events  whicb  itin ' 
not  fail  to  command  hit  aiienooo, n f 
diOicullv  which  he  must  find  inmiM 
meaning.  The  Hible  and  I 'mw  <!<()' 
be  his  best  guides  in  the  stud;,  M 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  »t  ••U  ■* 
and  political  mslitutioiis  ot  lii<  c•a<>^ 
recommends  as  iinporixnt  objaH  ■ 
ought  lo  study  with  the  raott  alii* 
Uheloric  and  logic,  wiih  all  iJxnoAi'" 
will  contribute  little  lo  rttniiTt** 
rcasimer  or  an  eloquent  ipcata.  f 
C'hillingworlh  will  be  morebenstfli*'! 
him  to  reason  and 
list's  nil  those  arts 
the  lecture)  which  he  can  har, 

In  every  art  and  science,  Mr.  W* 
practice  and  experience  to  rule*  S* 
losophy,  as  contnbuling  to  inipiw  * 
Willi  warmer  sentiments  of  drvotioiK  <■ 


l>c  moreben«li«»"J 

lit  persuuli,  itat'' 

1  which  he  n»  I*^ 


many  useful   pun...^.  o   .«   i.i. 
part  in  Ihe  your 
prefers  the  iiuiiii> 
.Hubjecl   lo  the  lotiy 
Ixicke  lioes  nol  think  i     . 
Ileman  or  man  of  tlie  world  I 
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recoromcnds  dancing,  as  contrihutinK  to 
gnK-efulnt-ss  of  mrria;^;  with  riJing 
anf!,  u  nerpssary  hranchcs  of  a  yoxiiK 
I's  education.  lie  also  advises  that  he 
Inm  snmc  mcclianical  trade,  with  the 
I  of  which  he  may  agreeably  fill  up  tome 
I«i5urv  hours :  and  insists  that  he  should 
ro«aBs  hr  unskilled  in  the  management  of 
Travelling,  he  thinks,  will  do  more 
Iban  good  to  the  undetstundinj!  and  morals 
>  traveller,  unless  deferred  to  a  later  period, 
^t  at  which  young  gentlemen  are  usually 
ML 

.  Walts  subjoins  a  Discourse  on  tlie  Edu- 

t  of  Children  and  Youth,  to  his  excellent 

Im  on  t)ie  Improvement  of  the   Mind.     It 

of,    1.    Instrticling   children    In   relipon, 

I  he  thinks  should   lie  aiicmnted  'as  soon 

be^D  to  know  almost  any  tiling:'  2.  The 

ement  of  tlieir  nalund   powers:  3.  Self- 

iment,  which  he  proposes  children  to  be 

instructed  in  :  4.  Reading  and  writing:  5. 

ployment :  6.  Rules  of  prudence  :  7.  Ac- 

ihmeiiit  in  life ;  amon^  which   are  enu- 

the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages, 

mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  ifcogra- 

kstronnniy,    natural    philoMphy,    history, 

music,    drawing,   fencing,    nding,   and 

in  which  last  accomplishment  the  Dr. 

he  sees   no  evil,'  tiiough    he   thinks 

Id  dtncing  has  most  sensible  dangers,'  over 

*  a  wise  parent  will  keep  a  watchful  rye 

the  child.      6.  Of  evil  influcnc«>,  from  ter- 

■tories,  bloody  histories,  &c.    9.  Uf  sports 

ersioru.    10  and  11,  His  two  last  sections, 

the  proper  degrees  of  liberty  and  restraint 

and  danghten.     Dr.  Johnson  has  s.iid, 

«er  bits  the  care  of  mslructing  ollirrs  may 

^  with  deliciencv  m  his  duly  if  tlas 

not  recommended. 

63  the  cclebrate<l  John  Jame*  Routirau 
the  public  with  his  Kmilius;  n  moral 
in  4  vols.  Uiiio.     We  quote,  with  very 
Imlion,  tim  chanrU'r  uiviti  of  it,  by  Mr. 
in  the  Kiicyclopirdii  Ilntaunica. 
ori^nalily   of  lhnui;hl,  affecting  aenti- 
cnchanting   dctcription,  and    liold   vehe- 
iurnc-e,  tins  Iwok,'  oliserves  this  writer, 

Ikp  noblest  pieces  of  composition,  not 

tor-^ie  Krmch  language,  but  even   in  tlic 

f  a-icieni  and  nio<lecii  literature. 

■f  his  mcthoil,  however,  rrndcrs 

Cry  dilticull  task  to  (five  an  nbrid){ed  view  of 

rk.     Me  ctioducts  hu  pupil,  uiJenl,  from 

Er    to    nianhiKxl.     Ilul     instead    of    lirinK 
a  system  of  education,  hin  work  i>  l>csidrt 
ar«o(  moral  and  philov.ipliicul  knuwMi;*. 
ehosMI  ■  path,  ami   fiillowt   it   fioiu   the 
m  to  iImi  aommit  of  the  hill :  yet  whenever 
vet  ap|icarsi  oo  the  right  or  led  hand,  he 
It  strp«  asid«  to  pluck  it ;  and  sometimes, 
be  has  once  stepped   aside,  a  new  object 
rs  hit  eye  and   seduce*  liim  still  Cirttier. 
however,  be  uiumt.      Ills  obscrvalions  ar« 
any   pl.ices    loosely   thrown   tuK«U>er,  and 
Ihmini  are  intioduii'tl,  tlie  want  of  wliu  li 
by  iiu  mciiik  have  iiijun-d  cither  the  unily 
'  rvvniUnty  of  his  woti.      If  we  auciupt  to 
llii    piiiKipKs  on  wliith  be  pftice«xU,  lo 


reprobating  the  prevalent  modes  of  education, 
and  pointing  out  a  new  course,  bis  primary  and 
leading  one  seems  to  be,  lliat  we  ought  lo  watch 
and  second  Ihe  designs  of  nature,  without  anti- 
cipating her.  As  Ihu  tree  blossoms,  the  lowers 
blow,  and  the  fruit  npeiis  each  at  a  certain 
periud  ;  Vi  there  is  a  lime  fixed  in  the  order  of 
nature  for  ihe  seiKitive,  another  for  Ihe  inlcllec- 
lual,  and  anutlirr  for  the  moral  (Hiwcrs  of  man 
to  display  themselves.  We  in  vain  attemp  to 
leach  children  to  reason  concerning  truth  and 
falsehood,  concerning  right  and  wrong,  before 
.he  proper  pcrio<l  arrive :  we  only  confound 
their  notions  of  things,  and  load  their  memories 
Willi  words  without  mcanine ;  and  thus  prevent 
both  tlieir  reasoning  and  moral  powers  from  at- 
taining that  strength  and  aciitcnoss  of  wliieli  lliey 
are  naturally  capable.  He  atlcm|its  lo  trace  lite 
progress  of  nature,  and  to  mark  in  what  manner 
she  gradually  raises  the  human  mind  lo  tlic  full 
use  of  all  its  faculties.  Upon  tlie  observations 
which  he  has  made,  in  tracing  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  the  powers  of  the  human  mtod  towardi 
maturity,  his  system  is  founded. 

'As  it  is  Impossible  to  communicate  to  the 
blind  any  just  ideas  of  colors,  or  to  the  deaf  of 
sounds;  so  it  must  be  acknowledge<l,  that  we 
cannot  possibly  communicate  to  children  ideas 
which  tliey  have  not  faculties  to  comprehend. 
If  they  are,  for  a  certain  period  of  life,  merely 
sensitive  animals,  it  must  be  folly  to  trvat  them 
during  that  period  as  rational  and  moral  beings. 
Hut  is  it  a  truth  that  they  are,  during  any  part  of 
life,  guided  solely  by  instinct,  and  capable  only 
of  sensation  f  (ir,  how  long  is  the  duralioa  of 
that  period  F  Has  nature  unkindly  left  them  to 
bo,  till  the  a^  of  twelve,  the  prey  of  appetite 
and  passion  '  So  far  are  tlic  lacts  of  which  we 
have  bad  occasion  to  lake  notice,  concerning  the 
history  of  infancy  and  childhood,  from  leoilini;  to 
such  a  conclutiun,  that  lo  us  it  appears  unde- 
niable tliai  children  begin  to  rcaMiii  very  toon 
after  their  entrance  into  life.  When  the  material 
world  first  o(ieiis  on  their  senses,  they  arc  igno- 
rant of  the  qualities  and  relalioiui>f  ■urtounding 
objects :  they  know  not,  fur  instance,  whether 
llie  candle  which  they  look  at  be  ne-.ir  or  «t  a 
distance;  whctjier  the  fire  nith  which  lliey  art 
agrceoiily  warmed  may  alio  aflect  them  vtith  a 
painful  aenvition.  liul  they  ri'Uain  not  long  in 
this  stale  of  absolute  ignoMoco.  They  soon  ap- 
|>ear  to  have  uctpiirvd  some  ideas  of  the  qualities 
and   relalivi  .  of  liodies.     They  cannot, 

however,  jf  i   ideas,  without  exerting 

their  rcasoninv  |>"VM.ri  in  a  certain  degree.     Ap- 
pearances  iiiujt   be   compared,    snd    infetences 

•I'-"'    '■■' i....-i..)..e  can  be  gained.     It  is 

>':b  infonns  us  of  the  r«la- 
■„  :  nor  can  scnuiion  alone 

iMcb  u>,  II  I'  clfects  Mhicli  we  have 

fomiu-ly  nl  >  e  again  ptuducetl  by  th« 

same  cause. 

■  llul,  if  child'. '  -iipable  of  NMOoiaig 

at  a  veiy  early  pviiuU.  .\t  also  to  be  at 

■A    V«rv  rarU   pvritMl    «i.  ,r     inllueiue   of 

I  'try 

,Utf 
jt  III'-    i-n.Kt  ,    tiiMi  .i.i    1  I    i"*  (11^    »t  ii>^n,  ii*y  4JV 

luiurally  tilici^  mul  %ociai.     .Viiil,if  «c  obicitt 
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ilieni  witli  alUntiiiii.  wi;  shM  find  that  the  pas- 
•ioni  do  not  cli5|)lay  Uienisi^Wes  sooner  than  the 
moral  sense.  As  it  is  wisely  ordered,  that  we 
should  not  see,  and  tiear,  and  feel,  without  being 
able  to  compare  and  draw  inferences  from  our 
perceptions ;  so  it  is  a  no  less  certain  and  evident 
law  of  nature,  that  the  passions  no  sooner  begin 
to  aiplute  the  human  breast,  than  we  become 
able,  in  a  certain  det;rce,  to  distinguish  the 
beauty  and  tlie  deformity  of  virtue  and  vice. 
The  child  is  not  only  capable  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  the  person  who  treats  him  with 
kindness;  he  is  also  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  gratitude  and  ingratitude,  and  of  view- 
ing each  with  proper  sentiments.  He  cries  when 
you  refuse  to  gratify  his  desires ;  hut  he  boldly 
insists  that  he  is  injured  when  you  use  him 
cruelly  or  unjustly.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
attend  in  the  conduct  of  children  during  infancy, 
without  being  convinced  that  they  are,  even 
then,  capable  of  moral  distinctious.  So  little 
are  tliey  acquainted  wilii  artiticiai  language,  that 
we  and  tlii-y  do  not  then  well  understand  each 
other.  Uut  view  their  actions;  consider  those 
signs  by  which  nature  has  taught  them  to  ex- 
pi-ess  themselves.  Our  limbs,  our  features,  and 
our  senses,  are  not  gradually  and  by  piecemeal 
bestowed  as  we  advance  towards  maturity ;  the 
infant  body  comes  not  into  the  world  mutilated 
or  defective:  why  then,  in  point  of  mental 
abilities,  should  we  be  for  a  while  brutes,  with- 
out becoming  rational  and  moral  beings  till  the 
fidness  of  time  be  accomplished  ?  all  the  dif- 
IcreiicGS  between  the  phenomena  of  manhood 
and  those  of  infancy  and  childhood  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  we  only  relied,  that,  when  chil- 
dren come  into  the  world,  they  are  totally  unac- 
ciuainled  with  all  the  objects  around  them ;  with 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  insiitutions  of 
society ;  llial  they  are  sent  into  the  world  in  a 
feeble  state,  in  order  that  the  helplessness  occa- 
.sioiied  by  llieir  ignorance  may  attract  the  notice 
and  gain  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  able  to 
help  tliem;  and  that  they  attain  not  full  strength 
in  the  powers  cither  of  mind  or  body,  nor  a  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  nature,  with  artificial 
iangua'AC,  and  with  the  arts  and  institutions  of 
society,  till  they  arnve  at  manlioo<l. 

'  l",vcn  Housseau,  notwithstanding  the  art  with 
which  he  lays  down  his  systein,  cannot  avoid  ac- 
knowledging indirectly,  on  s<'veral  occasions,  that 
uiir  social  dispositions,  our  rational  and  our 
moral  powers,  display  themselves  at  an  earlier 
period,  than  (hat  at  which  he  wishes  us  to  begin 
the  cultivation  of  ihcra. 

'  but  though  the  gmit  outlines  of  his  system 
be  merely  llieory,  uusup|iorted  by  facts,  nay 
plainly  contradictory  to  facts,  yet  his  observa- 
tions on  the  impropriety  or  absurdity  of  the  pre- 
valent modes  of  education  are  tery  often  just, 
and  many  of  tlie  particular  directions  whicli  he 
gives  for  the  conducting  of  education  are  judi- 
cious. He  is  ofltn  fanciful,  and  often  deviates 
from  the  common  road,  only  to  (how  that  he  is 
able  to  walk  in  a  separate  path :  yet  his  views 
are  liberal  and  extensive :  his  h«irt  seems  to 
have  glowed  with  benevolence :  his  book  con- 
tains much  observation  of  human  actions;  dis- 
plityi  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  motives 


which  sway  the  human 
means  a  perfect  system 
perior  to  what  many  other  ' 
done  upon  the  subject.' 

With  those  who  estimata 
eye  the  value  of  tlie  bleisini| 
the  business  of  education  it 
task.  It  is  the  formation  ol 
of  the  mind  to  cheer(tilness,l 
to  wisitom.  It  is  the  t£iicft 
his  eyes  to  the  cirrumstaoced 
rounded  ;  to  distiKguisn  »irl 
from  falsehood ;  beauty  (n 
happiness  from  misery :  to  t| 
bute  neither  more  nor  lesi' 
portance  to  every  acquisition 
and,  instead  of  being  bome 
and  the  prejudices  of  roanki 
above  them  to  that  degrfl 
nence  and  moral  ex:ellencej 
him  to  judge  distinctly  ol 
earthly  enjoyments,  and,  by 
own  faculties,  to  select  thai 
which  will  contribute  to  his  I 
good.  Education,  says  Dr. 
loping  its  influence  upon  ( 
daces  to  an  intimate  acquail 
less  objects  which  are  lotd 
ignorant ;  and  every  object 
lily  of  a  pleasant  or  unpleM 
lionably  multiplying  or  divl 
able  or  disagreeable  sensatioi 
rant,  objects  are  comparal 
before  them  are  of  no  grrt 
these  are  overlooked  by  ll 
years  pass  nway  in  a  kind  at 
without  apathy  or  ulTectioni 
ever,  a  natural  arut^ne«s  ( 
observable  ainonj  the  mott  1 
nied  with  lively  sensations  an 
lions ;  and  when  they  are , 
objects  that  appear  interesti: 
most  violent.  ^VTiat  ll>ey 
pear  important  to  them 
possess  is  their  all.  Their 
centrated  in  that  which  gi 
the  powers  of  body  and  naiii 
whatever  gives  pain.  Til 
cause  of  that  remarkable  std 
affections,  both  of  the  bene<i 
kind,  so  observable  in  sara 
impetuosity  of  character  so 
among  the  active  and  iininfoii 

The   cultivated    mind,    M 
qiiaintance  with  innumeralfl 
vitably  discover  some  picM 
object  of  its  pursuit :  of  cc 
tention  and   affections  are    i 
vided  into  innumerable  n^l 
although   etyoymeni    may 
augmented  by  aggregate  i 
dividual  quality  possesses 
of  influence.    The  young 
generally  affected  by  siinpU 
of  their  joy  or  anger,  sorra 
complex.    As  the  powtirs 
enlarged,  the  affections  !ir« 
and  rendered  more  conipli 
perception  of   f4vc>r«    and 
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Fiiniloil  with  (gratitude  to  the 
i.it  Boo<l  ;  with  love,  vcnpralion,  nnd 
'lia  character ;  with  admiration  at  the 
I  good,  or  at  some  peculiarity  in  the 

I  liberality  with  which  it  was  confer- 
iencc  introduces  the  passions  of  hope 
'  teaihinit  us  the  knomledce  o{  good 
ssing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ac- 
rhich  it  is  liable  on  th«  other.  It  is 
farther,  that  the  yoiini;  and  incxpe- 
ose  habits  arc  not  yet  formed,  aud  to 
J  thing  is  new,  arc  most  apt. to  be 
jy  the  ■iiitro<iuclory  emotions  of  sur- 
wonder.  This  inexperience  renders 
events,  which  are  familiar  to  others, 
»nge  to  them.  They  are  prone  to  be 
for  acquisitions  and  advantages  com- 
nHing,  and  to  be  ajritated  by  small 
ty  evils,  because  their  imaginations 
en  corrected  by  experience.  But  if 
tis,  from  more  simple  causes,  are  frc- 
mier  in  them  than  in  others,  it  is 
!  that  their  affections  are  le»  perma- 
ipid  succession  of  novelties,  and  the 
riely  which  increased  knowledge  in- 
uickly  efface  the  preceding  imprcs- 

the  extent  of  this  subject  enjoins 
whole  encyclopwdia  could  scarcely 
!.  The  infinite  diversity  of  pursuits, 
!iil  kge  engage  the  attentions  of  an 
rorid,  arc  accompanied  by  an  equal 
predilections;  they  present  an  infi- 
of  qualities  to  the  inquisitive  mind, 
te  their  corretpondent  emoliotis  and 

Bess  of  education  comprehends  much 

includes  the  circumstances  of  the 
Vd  to  local  situation,  and  the  man- 
!h  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
mpplied  to  him ;  the  degree  of  care 
Has  with  which  he  is  nursed  in  ti>- 
examplcs  set  before  him  by  parents, 

and  companions ;  the  degree  of  re- 
icentioutness  to  which  he  is  occus- 

various  bodily  exercises,  languages, 
iences  which  are  taught  hini,  and  the 
i  Older  in  which  they  are  communi- 

arts  of  overcoming  prejudices,  of 
^nct  eril  influences,  of  conquering 
,  and  of  govertiiug  himself;  and  it 
«gatdt,  as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
ir  the  mind  with  the  principles  of 
111.  Ill  different  periods  of 
'  limatrs,  and  under  different 

u*rrinnr-nt,  vanous  r-  *  *■' i- -- :• 

teraileil   m   the   cdn 

II  every  diffrrent  fan....,  ;,..   ^ 

ucated  in  a  different  manner,  accorO- 
•■rietim  in  the  lituotion,  dispoiilious, 
■  of  tbe  parcnti. 

Jem  imprmjrmtntt  tn  rducatim  have 
;  thry  are  conncctrd  with  the  edocs- 
ankt,  but  have  more  particularly  oon- 
public  schools,  and  the  rxtention  of 
ilile  blcsjiitg,  by  economical  methuds, 

:.    in    order  of  lime,    stand    Svidey 
~     irxcellent  founder  of  thrm,    .Mr. 
a  gentleman  of  (ilourr4t<r>liirp 


(in  wliich  county  lie  was  born  IT.I.i),  seems  uC 
first  to  have  hail  his  attention  eii^:igeil  lo  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor,  by  ob«!rvin'^  the 
miserable  moral  state  of  the  prisoners  contiiiiil 
for  less  crimes  in  the  coonty  juil.  In  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  applied  to  him  for  the 
particulars  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  his  plan, 
he  thu,«  expresses  himself: — 

'i>ome  business  leading  me  one  morning  into 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the  lowest  of  the 
people  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the  pin 
manufactory)  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  at 
seeing  a  group  of  children,  wretchedly  raggeil,  at 
play  in  the  streeL  I  asked  an  inhahiunt  whether 
those  children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town, 
and  lamenle<l  their  misery  and  idleness.  All  I  nir, 
said  the  woman  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  could 
you  take  a  view  of  this  |xirt  of  the  town  on  Sun- 
day, you  would  be  shocked  in<h'ed ;  for  then  the 
street  is  filled  with  multitudes  of  these  wretches, 
who,  released  on  that  day  from  their  cinployincnl, 
spend  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at 
chuck,  and  cursing  and  swearing  in  a  manner  su 
horrid,  as  to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an  iile.i 
of  hell  rather  than  any  other  place.  We  have  a 
worthy  clergyman,  said  she,  minister  of  our 
parish,  who  has  put  some  of  them  to  school ;  but 
upon  the  sabbath  they  arc  all  given  up  tu  fol- 
low their  inclinations  without  restraint,  as  their 
parents,  totally  abandoned  themsclvcN,  have  no 
idea  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children, 
principles  to  which  they  tliemselves  are  strangers. 

'This  conversation  suggested  to  me,  that  it 
would  at  least  be  a  harmless  attempt,  if  it  were 
productive  of  no  good,  should  some  little  plan  be 
formed  to  check  this  deplorable  profanation  of 
the  sabbath.  I  then  enquired  of  the  woman  if 
there  were  any  decent,  well-disposed  women  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  kept  schools  fur  teaching 
to  read.  I  was  presently  directed  to  four.  To 
these  I  applied,  and  made  an  agreement  with 
them,  to  receive  as  many  children  as  I  shouhl 
send  on  the  Sunday,  whom  they  were  lo  instruct 
in  reading  and  the  church  catechism.  For  tins  I 
engaged  to  pay  them  a  shilling  for  their  day's 
employment.  The  women  lecnicd  phrased  with 
the  proposal.  (  then  waited  on  the  clergyman 
before-mentioned,  and  imparted  to  him  my  plan. 
lie  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  idea  that  he 
engaged  to  lend  his  assistance  by  going  round  to 
the  schools  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  examine 
the  progress  that  was  made,  and  to  enforce  order 
and  decorum  among  such  a  set  of  little  heatlicns. 

*  This,  sir,  is  the  commencement  of  the  plan. 

' -V  about  three  years  since  wc  t>cgan,  and 

.  isli  you  were  here  to  make  enquiry  into 
i....t.  A  woman  who  lives  in  a  lane  whrrtt 
I  h»d  fixed  a  tcbool,  told  me  some  time  ago, 
that  tiif  place  wai  quite  a  heaven  upon  Sundays, 
oompued  tn  what  it  used  to  be.  The  numben 
who  liare  Icarnetl  lo  r«ad  and  Mv  tlieir  cauchiim 
art  «n  gnat  that  I  am  astonished  at  it  L'pon  the 
Sunday  afternoon  the  mistresses  take  their 
scholars  to  chuuh,  a  phice  into  which  neither 
thry  iiur  tl>rir  ancestors  ever  entered  with  a  vu-w 
to  the  [(lory  of  (JckI.     Uut  wh..:  t.' ix- 

Iraordinary,  within  tins  month,  rsga- 

miilfiiis  iuvr  III  grvat  numbers  i.i>Mi  >>  I'H...  ibur 
heads  lo  frcqiirnl  the   early   morning    piaycfs. 
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which  are  held  every  morning  at  the  cathedral  at 
seven  o'clock.  1  lielieve  lliere  were  near  fifty 
ihis  niiirnin){.  Tliey  assemble  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  mistresses,  and  walk  before  her  to 
church,  two  niid  two,  in  as  much  order  as  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  I  am  generally  at  church,  and 
after  service  they  all  come  round  me  to  make 
their  bow;  and,  if  any  animosities  have  arisen,  to 
make  tlieir  complaint.  The  groat  principle  I  in- 
culcate is  to  be  kind  and  good-natured  to  each 
other;  not  to  provoke  one  another ;  to  be  dutiful 
to  d)eir  parents ;  not  to  offeml  God  by  cursing 
and  swearing;  and  such  little  plain  precepts  as 
all  may  comprehend.  As  ray  profession  is  that 
of  a  printer,  I  have  pnnli'd  a  little  book,  which  I 
give  amongst  them ;  and  some  friends  of  mine, 
nubscribers  to  the  Sociely  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  sometimes  make  me  a  present  of  a 
ptircel  of  liiblesi,  TeitamenLs,  &c.,  which  I  dis- 
tribute as  rewards  to  the  deserving.  Ths  sticcesi 
that  has  attended  this  scheme,  has  induce<l  one 
or  two  of  my  friends  to  adopt  the  plan,  and  set 
up  Sunday  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
now  a  whole  parish  has  fciken  up  the  object ;  so 
that  I  flatter  myself  in  time  the  good  eRecti  will 
appear  so  conspicuous  as  to  become  generally 
adopted.  The  number  of  children  at  present 
thus  engaged  on  the  sabbath  are  between  200  and 
300  ;  and  they  are  increasing  every  week,  as  the 
benefit  is  universally  seen.  1  have  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  clergy  of  my  acquaintance  that  re- 
side in  their  parislies.  (Jiie  has  entered  into  the 
scheme  with  great  fervor;  and  it  was  in  order  to 
excite  others  in  follow  tlie  example,  that  I  in- 
ftrled  in  my  paper  the  paragraph  which  I  sup- 
pose you  saw  copied  into  the  London  papers. 
1  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I  often  re- 
ceive in  diK'overing  genius  and  innate  good  dis- 
iiositions  among  this  little  multitude.  It  is 
botanising  in  human  nature.  I  have  ofleo  too, 
the  s;iIi5l'aclion  of  receiving  thanks  from  parents, 
for  the  reformation  they  perceive  in  their  cmldren. 
Often  I  have  given  them  kind  admonitions,  which 
1  always  do  in  the  mildest  and  gentlest  manner. 
The  going  among  them,  doing  them  little  kind- 
nesses, distributing  trifling  rewards,  and  in- 
gratiating myself  with  them,  I  hear,  have  given 
me  an  asi-endancy,  greater  than  I  ever  could 
have  imagined  ;  for,  I  ara  told  by  their  mistresses, 
that  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  my  displeasure. 
If  you  ever  pass  through  Gloucester,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and  to  show 
you  the  ellects  of  this  effort  at  civilisation.  If  the 
glory  of  Cod  be  promoted  in  any,  even  the 
iranllest  degree,  sociely  must  reap  some  benefit. 
If  good  seed  be  sown  in  the  mind,  at  an  early 
period  of  human  life,  though  it  shows  itself  not 
again  for  many  years,  it  may  please  God,  at  some 
future  |)eriod,  to  cause  it  to  spring  up,  and  to 
bring  forth  a  plenteous  harvest.' 

Mr.  Kaikcs's  first  effort  hears  date  about  the 
dose  of  tiicyear  1781,  or  the  beginning  of  1782; 
and  the  system  began  to  extend  itself  in  the  city 
of  (Jloui'esler.  Having  tried  the  experiment  for 
more  than  a  year,  ho  determined  to  invite  the 
public  attention  to  a  schiinie  which  he  perceived 
In  be  fraught  with  such  benefits.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  inserted  a  paragraph  in  a  weekly  news- 
piper,  of  which  Ik  was  the  editor  and  printer. 


The  following   is  k  copy  c 
notice : — 

•  aUmceitrr  Jmnm 

'  Some  of  the  clergy  in  difc 
county,  bent  upon  atteinplinga  < 
children  of  the  lower  class,  at 
day  schools  for  rendering  the 
servient  to  tlie  ends   of  in^nx 
hitherto  been  prostituted  to  b*^ 
men,  and  other  inliabi 
villages,  complain  that 
in  their  property  on   the 
week  besides  ;   this  in  a  great 
from  the  lawless  state  of  the  yi 
are  allowed  to  run  wild  on 
every  restraint.     To  remedy 
iluly  qualified   are  employed  to 
that  cannot  read  ;  and  tliu^e  thu  ■ 
to  road,  are  taught  the  cifchiim, 
to  churcii.     Uy    tlius  keeping 
gaged,  tlie  day  passes  profitab^ 
agreeably.     In   tiiose  parishes 
has  been  adoptud,  we  aie  as 
havinur  of  the  cbildrt-n  is  trreatly 
barbarous  ignorance  in  which 
lived,  being  in  some  degree  diipt 
to  give  proofs  that  tlios«  persa 
who  consider  the  lower  orders  M 
capable  of  improvement,  «oJ  I 
attempt  to  reclaim  tliem  impi 
least,  not  worth  the  trouble.' 

His  statement  of  ihe  good  efit< 
caught  the  atteution  of  a  gvolletnt 
before  alluded  to,  who  wrote  in 
Ilaikes,  and  received  the  letter  all 
permission  of  its  author,  this  «(li 
in  one  of  the  numbers  of  th«  I'n 
zinc  for  1704  (vol.  liv.  p.  4101 
me<lium  of  this  publication,  tlic  pt. 
fore  thousands  of  the  most  laf  ~ 
of  socii:ty  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
to  answer  the  enquiries  of  othi 
anxious  to  gain  iuformalioa  on 
portant  subject. 

The  scheme  began  now  to  be 
known  and  adoptel.    Christians 
lions,  wondering  that  it  should 
devised  before,  sceme'l    I 
much  as  possible,  ihe 
applying  with  the  lUi.. 
of  this  new  discovery  in  the  woi 
religion.   Several  puhlic-sprntiat 
metropolis,  perceiving  th^ 

greatly  aided  by  the  esul     

which  shuuhl  combine  th«  pi 
gies  of  all  dcnominatmiis  gl  C 
preparatory  meeting  .\ugi 
into  consideration  thf  proi^ 
ciely   for  eslal'!    '  i 

schools  for  ihe 
different  parts  •  I 

of  a  resolution  i 
huldenonthe  7i!. 
formed,  bearing  the  title 
Support  and  laioTiiragc, 
in  the  different  CounliKS 
tablishnicnt  was  cxi 
growing  causv.    By  tltr 
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be  public  confidence;  by  (heir 
(be  pubbc  niinil  ;  by  tbeir 
the  public  leal ;  and,  by 

astisted  the  public  exp«ndi- 

of  importance  with  the  com- 

lay  School  Society,  to  engage 

episcopal  authority  witbiu  the 

ilicd  religion  of  the  country ; 

;en  to  the  honor  of  the  biihopt, 

My  came  forward,  and  cast  the 

ptres  into  the  icale  of  lliis  good 

|be  dignituriei  of   the  church, 

ks  plan,  the  bi9hoi)S  of  Salisbury 

"  the  deans  of  (..antecbury  and 

a  conspicuous  place  by  their 

rapidly  had  the  flame  spread 

,  that,  by  the  close  of  1786, 

;t  not  less  than  250,000  chil- 

oday  receiving  instruction. 

at  first  universally  conducted 

Hits  entailed  a  load  of  pe- 

vpon  the  plan,  which,  had  it 

must  have  considerably  re- 

and  consequently  diminished 

Sunday  School  Society  alone 

e  first  sivteen  years  of  its  ex- 

an  £4000  in  the  salaries  of 

was  not  the  least  evil  attend- 

labor.    Hireling  teachers  can 

1  to  possess  either  the  leal  or 

now  engage  in  the  work  from 

volence.    Gratuitous  inslruc- 

iiing  improvement  of  the  sys- 

loes  not  appear  to  have  entered 

jb  benevolent  author.     '  If  wc 

I*  writer  in  the  Sunday  School 

IM  name  stood  next  to  that  of 

the  annals  of  Sunday  Schools, 

|be  person  who  first  came  for- 

irily  proffered  his  exertions,  his 

MiU,  to  tlie  instruction  of  the 

Pr;  (inc*  an  imitation  of  his  ex- 

thc  great  cause  of  the  present 

(f  lliese  institutions,  and  of  all 

nal  increase   which   may  be 

:ed.     At  what  precise  period 

tioed,  doe*  not  appmr,  or 

«o  ihnt  the  awara  of  this 

rved  for  the  decision  of  the 

i«  year  t  floO  this  plan  became 

h  the  kiiigiluiii,' 

in   the    mode   of   popular 

by  Dr.  Uell  and  Mr.  Lan- 

tkall  immediately  advert  in 

naaner,  must  be  considered  as 

till'   l.^i.Tv  ,.(  Sunday 

1  11    these 

lacr'  ^  III  a  ser- 

'tft  their  arr»ii;;vinenis,  hut  in 

the  world,  more  clearly  than 

fofv,  that  education  is  an  art 

L-fluile    iiuprovemeut,  and  in 

t,  before  unknown,  to  carry  it 

I  of  Sunday  ictiooU  was  now 
bin  tlii*  kingdom.  Every  nty, 
td  wannly  c»poua«*l  (b*  C4UW. 
liv  tiling  Maating  to  niaa  tha 


system  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and 
that  was  union.  Ueasoning  upon  the  g>;neral 
principle,  many  were  led  lo  conclude,  that  great 
benefits  would  result  to  this  particular  case,  from 
an  association  of  counsel  and  energy.  After 
much  private  intercourse  on  this  subject,  be- 
tween many  persons  in  Ixindon,  a  public  meet 
ing  was  holden,  July  I'Jth,  1803,  in  the  school- 
rooms belonging  to  Surrey  chapel,  and  the 
Sunday  School  Union  was  then  formed. 

Ttiis  new  society  commenced  its  operations 
with  no  less  prudence  than  vigour.  Carefully 
abstaining  from  even  the  appearance  of  a  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  pnvaie  manu^einenl  of  any 
of  the  associated  schools,  it  aimed  to  diffuse 
new  life  and  energy  through  them  all.  One  of 
its  first  objects  was  the  compilation  of  a  new 
sjielling  book,  more  adapted  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious iuslruction  than  any  they  could  find  already 
in  existence.  This  production  reflects  no  small 
degree  of  credit  on  its  industrious  compilers. 
The  next  object  of  the  committee  was  to  ascer- 
tain, by  an  extensive  coirespondence,  what  parli 
of  the  country  were  most  destitute  of  schools. 
Finding,  in  many  places,  that  the  advantages  of 
the  system  were  greatly  diminished  by  the  want 
of  method  and  order  which  prevailed  in  the 
schools,  they  published  in  1806,  '.\  plan  for 
the  Formation  and  Regulation  of  Sunday 
Schools.' 

The  example  of  the  metropolis  was  soon 
imitated  by  many  of  the  large  towns,  and  se- 
veral counties.  Unions  were  fonned  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  the  happiest 
effects  have  resulted  ;  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  eslahlishment  of  new  schools  in 
neglected  parts  of  large  towns,  and  amidst  the 
darkness  of  benighted  villages; — a  fresh  excite- 
ment given  to  those  employed  in  the  work  of 
tuition  ; — the  diffusion  of  Chnsliaii  affection ; — 
and  in  some  instance*  a  great  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  instruction.  The  formation  of  the 
Sunday  Scliool  Union  roust,  tlierefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  event  of  vast  importance  to  the 
■uccess  of  this  valuable  scheme.  Surprising  it 
is  to  slate,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1810, 
that  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Amenra  was 
opene<l  at  Ni*w  York.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Missionaries  had  opened  one  Uie  year 
previous  in  tlie  heart  of  the  island  of  Cevlon. 

In  an  account  like  lite  present,   :'  '  >h- 

ment  of  the  Scotch  Sabbath   Kv>  u, 

ought  not  to  be  omilteil,  as  tJiejr  "'-'v  '"■  inrly 
siatetl  tu  have  arisen  out  of  the  English  Sunday 
School  Institution.  The  children  of  tli«  poor, 
■o  far  as  coniinun  eilucation  is  concerned,  are  oU 
ixii  III  In  ii-ad  in  the  parochial  schools,  whic4i 
:i  icd   in   the  soullieni   parts   of   thai 

<r  I   couniiy.     Still,  however,  as  it  re- 

spects the  i>!>.v  >[!<<'  of  the  sablmth,  and  the 
more  direct  Iju-m.  >.  n  njigious  insiructmn,  like 
the  children  in  ihii  kingdom,  they  are  Icf^  of 
coiirw  to  the  rare  of  their  parents,  mnltitndes 
of  whom,  indilfervnt  lo  the  welfiirx  of  their  own 
souls,  fi-el  no  lulicitude  for  the  salvation  nf 
their  of{s|iriiig.     DlMcrving  and  r  ^ ''ng 

the  condition   of  tli'-^  neglected  ■  in 

great  number*  spent  the  sabbath,  .■>. .  ,  -i-v.^lly 
the  Mlibalh  esruinys,   in   profanity  ami   virv, 
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t)ie  friciifls  of  religion  in  Kdinbiirgh  formed  llie 
y)ioU!i  rcsolulioB  of  collecting  them  together  ou 
ihe  Lord's  day  eveninps,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting religious  linowleilge.  Tliey  assemble  at 
six  o'clock,  and  are  dismissed  about  eight :  during 
which  time  every  effort  is  made  to  instruct  ihera 
in  the  way  of  eternal  salvation,  and  to  urge  them 
forward  m  the  path  of  life.  This  admirable 
tysteni  commenced  in  EdinburKh,  in  the  year 
1787,  and  soon  spread  through  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Scotland.  How  desirable  that  it  should 
pass  the  Tweed,  and  be  adopted  in  England  ! 
There  is  one  class  of  youth,  to  whom  it  might 
become  an  incalculable  blessing ;  i.  e.  the  elder 
boys  and  girls,  who  have  just  left  other  schools, 
and  who  are  generally  consideied  as  gone  beyond 
their  care.  Thus  abandoned,  it  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  that  they  lose  all  the  little  impression 
they  have  received  while  under  instruction. 
Could  they  be  collected  together  on  a  sabbtilh 
evening,  to  be  taught  by  those  who  would 
interest  themselves  in  their  welfare,  what  a  bless- 
ing might  be  expected  to  accrue  1 

Adiat  Schools  were  originally  a  ramification 
nf  the  Sunday  school  system.  The  first  school 
for  the  instruction  of  adult  persons  exclusively, 
was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1811,  in  North 
Wales,  through  tlie  eflbrtsof  the  Rev.  T.Charles, 
episcojKil  minister  of  Bala,  Merionethshire.  The 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  considerable; 
multitudes  in  every  district  repaired  to  the  cha- 
pels, or  otlier  places  appropriated  to  the  inirpose, 
for  instruction,  and  the  most  beneficial  results 
became  every  where  observable.  Mr.  Charles's 
own  account  is  as  follows  : — 

'  My  maxim  has  been  for  many  years  past  to 
aim  at  great  things;  but  if  I  cannot  accomplish 
great  tilings,  to  do  what  I  can,  and  be  thankful 
for  the  least  success;  and  still  to  follow  on  with- 
out being  discouraged  at  the  day  of  small  things, 
or  by  unexpected  reverses.  Tor  many  years  1 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  guide  me,  never 
to  give  up  a  place  in  despair  of  success.  If  one 
way  does  not  succeed,  new  means  must  be  tried ; 
and  if  1  see  no  increase  this  year,  perhaps  I  may 
the  next.  I  almost  wish  to  blot  out  the  word 
impossible  from  my  vocabulary,  and  obliterate  it 
from  the  minds  of  my  brethren.  We  had  no 
particular  school  for  the  instruction  of  adults 
«!xclusivtly,  till  the  summer  of  1811 ;  but  many 
allerided  the  Sunday  schools  with  the  children, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  previous  to  that 
time.  What  induced  me  first  to  think  of  esta- 
blishing such  an  institution,  was  the  aversion  I 
found  in  the  adults  to  associate  with  the  children 
in  their  schools.  The  first  attempt  succeeded 
wonderfully,  and  fiir  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  report  of  the  success  of  this 
school  soon  spread  over  tlie  counlrj',  and  in  many 
places  tlie  illiterate  adults  began  to  call  for  in- 
struction. In  one  county,  after  a  public  address 
had  been  delivered  to  them  on  the  subject,  the 
iidult  poor,  even  the  aged.  Hocked  to  the  Sunday 
whool  in  crowds ;  and  the  shofi-kcepcrs  could 
not  immediately  supply  them  with  an  adequate 
number  of  spectacles.  Our  schools,  in  general, 
are  kept  in  our  chapels ;  in  some  districts,  where 
tiierc  arc  nochapels,  farmers,  in  ilio  summer  time, 
lend  their  turns-    The  adults  and  children  axe 


sometimes  hi  the  same  nxi 
ferent  parts  of  it.  When  thi 
and  fixed,  they  soon  learn  ; 
difference,  if  they  are  able.  F 
to  see  the  letters.  As  t}i<- 
to  lose,  we  endeavour,  Mf 
instruct  them  without  dehq 
pies  of  Christianity.  We 
of  Scripture,  comprising  ll 
and  repeat  them  to  the  leant 
tain  them  in  their  memori 
are  to  r«peat  the  next  time 

Soon  after  this,  at  tlie  s 
the  Bristol  Auxiliary  Bible  S 
intelligenoe  communicated 
ter  from  Keynsham  was   rea3 
the  following  sentence  : — '  W 
sarily  obliged  to  omit  a  gtm 
inhabitants  who  could  not  I 
are  not  likely  to  be  benefitew 
of  a  bible.'    This  statemenl  j 
of  an  individual  present,  by  n 
Smith.    To  be  deprived  of  th 
by  an   inability  to   peruse  it, 
vione  than  for  a  man  to  be  ■ 
through  Ignorance  of  the  vni 
medy,  which  in  itself  was  «■ 
benevolent  mind  meditated  ^ 
lie  tong«d  to  relieve  them,  bo 
hope  that  the  case  admitted 
dilemma  he  consulted  Stenhei 
speclable  merchant   in  tiie 
stands  high  in  the  lon^  list  of 
pists;  and,  in  the  advice  and 
tieman,  the  scheme  of  Smilfa 
which  It  wanted,     lie  slept 
upon  his  plan,  after  lie  bt 
mise  of  his  generous  friend 
undertaking,  before  he  comil 
As  he  was  employed  the  tut 
subscriptions  for  the  Bible  ^ 
he  met  with  persons  who  4 
asked  them  if^they  would  lik 
a  school  should  be  opened 
the  offer  with  espressiotks  <4 
names  were  taken  down.     1 
mediately  obtained,  and  tht 
commenced.     So  little  couU 
endure  delay,  tliat  in  nine 
disclosed  his  mind  to  Mr. 
opened  with  eleven  men 
number  rapidly  increa«ed, 
some  active  friends  to  the 
humanity,  met  the  founder 
and  formed  themselves  into 
the  title  of  '  An  Institution  fc 
Persons  lo  reail  the  Holy  Scr 
ciety   continued    to   attract 
engage  tlie  support  of  Ch 
tions ;  and  at  length  rvcei< 
accession  in  tlie  acli 
Pole,  AI.  D..  a  physii 
society  of  Friends, 
years,  this  society  admiti(>d 
sive  of  276  who  were  tangl 
ing  to  several  dissentioe  cc 

Public  adult  tuition  ha* 
modified,  both  at  Bristol 
conformity  with   the  airci 
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an  «>«|>fMure  of  their  ii^noranre.    The 

niiratc   »chooU    h;is  accordingly   been 

,  njr  which  u  few  neichboiin  are  associated 

I-,  ind  (aui{lit  at  their  own  habititions,  or 

rivite  minner  at  some  convenient  place. 

bis  period,  adult  schools  have  been  esta- 

iu  rarioui  parts  of  the   kinedom ;    at 

h,   Salisburj',  I'xbridge,  Sheffield,  Nor- 

vjch,  and  other  places  ;  and  these  cx- 

f  beiievoU'nce  have  not  been  disrej^rded 

hitaled  by  the  metropolis. 

most  hrilliant  of  all  our  modem  di»- 
tnd    improvements    in   this  important 
""  iriences,  is  the  A'ew  Si/ttem  of  Kduca- 
tfcowcveria'armly  opposed  for  a  time, 
!  regarded  as  established.     With  Dr. 
rigitially  !i  superintendent  of  the  Military 
rphan   ,\svlum  at  Madrru,  the  fint  idea 
system  clearly  originated.    This  was  a 
'dnritv    resembling   the    Ilo}-al  Military 
■  d.     A  salary  of  1200  pagodas, 
'1  to  Dr.  Bell's  office  when  he 
I  upon  iL,  but  this  he  declined ;  accepting 
)  (olelv  (or  the  sake  of  being  more  useful; 
in  his  station  than  he  could  hope  to  be 
other  means.     '  Here,'  he  reasoned  with 
^  *  is  a  field  for  a  clergyman  to  animate 
on,  and  encoura^  his  diligence.    Hero 
MI  certain,  and  will  be  in   proportion 
"      he  shall  discover,  the  labor  he 
I,'  and  ttie  me-ins   he  shall  employ. 
'  instilling  principles  of  religion  and   mo- 
no tlie  niiiids  of  tiie  young,  tliat  he  can 
nplish  the  ends  of  his  ministry :  it  is 
lil)|$  them  to  habits  of  diligence,  industry, 
and  honesty,  and  by  instructing  them 
•1  knowledge,  that  he  can  best   promote 
iividual  interest,  and   serve  the  state  to 
belong, — two  purposes  which  cannot, 
olicy,  or  even  in  reulity,  exin  apart.' 
I  feelingt,  and  with  this  sense  of  duty, 
I  began  his  task.     lie  had  to  work  upon 
unpromising  malcrials.    It  was  an  esta- 
I  opinion,  ttiat  the  half-caste  children  were 
'or  not,  botti  in  moral  and  intellectual 
if  a  certain  mulish  obliquity  of  na- 
I  been  proiluced  by  crossing  colon  in  the 
[species.    This  opinion   was  like  one  of 
rophecies  which    bring  about  their  own 
Klibment.     Dr.  Dell  knew  how  deeply  it 
i,  and  saw  but  too  plainly  that  it  rested 
cnt  experience;  he  kmw   also,  that 
ildren  learnt  from  their  unhap|<y  mothers 
ttiing,  and  svlfuhness,   and  deceit,  which 
live  instincts  of  a  despised  ami 
;  the  liali.'ful  prejudice  which 
I  tbera  incritobly  producing  the 
aich  It  pre^appoted.    The  bovs  place<l 
"  ,  care  wrn  m   general   atuhbom  and 
dieted  to  trick,  lyine,  and  du|Jiciiy; 
kmons   them  who  were   farther  ad- 
in  «ce  wetv,  for  the   tmist  part,  traineil 
and  custom*  iiitoni|>utiblv   with    that 
'  ~  oQt  sdiich  DO  system  of  edacalioa 

_^    found,'  savs  he,  '  that   if  ever   the 
as  la  lie  bmui;ht  into  good  order,  it  must 
fe,  either  by  inslruitiiig  ushers  in  llu"  >«<>- 
'  such  a  vniinary,  or  by   yoiillis   from 


among  the  piinils  trained  for  the  purpose.  For 
a  long  time  I  Kept  both  these  objects  in  view ; 
but  was  in  the  end  compelled,  after  the  most 
painful  efforts  of  pertcverancc,  to  alxindon  en 
tirely  the  former,  and  adhere  solely  to  the  latter 
I  found  it  difficult  beyond  measure  to  new-mudel 
the  minds  of  men  of  full  years,  and  that  when- 
ever an  usher  was  instructed  so  far  as  to  qualify 
him  for  discharging  t)ie  office  of  a  teacher  of  this 
school,  I  had  formed  a  man  who  could  earn  a 
much  higher  salary  than  was  allowed  at  this 
charily,  and  on  far  easier  terms.  My  success, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  training  my  young  pupils 
in  habits  of  strict  discipline,  and  prompt  obe- 
dience, exceeded  my  expectation :  and  every  step 
of  my  progress  has  confirmed  aad  rivelted  in  my 
mind  the  superiority  of  this  new  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  school  through  the  medium  of  the  scho- 
lars thetnselres.' —  EtBcriment,  first  edition,  p.  10. 

'  It  is  in  this  moae  of  conducting  a  school 
that  the  discovery  consists ;  this  mo<le,  which  ii 
briefly  termed  self-tuition,  is  the  principle  of  the 
new  school,  and  the  new  system  rests  wholly 
upon  it.  This  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch, — the 
main-spring  of  the  watch, — the  moving  power  of 
the  whole  machine.  Dr.  Bell  did  not  come  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  Madras  Asylum  pre- 
pared with  his  theory,  and  ready  to  put  it  in 
execution.  He  found  the  school  with  an  esta- 
blishment of  one  master  and  two  ushers,  and  as 
the  school  increased  one  of  the  boys  was  added 
as  head-teacher,  so  that  there  were  four  nominal 
masters  continued  to  the  23d  of  January,  179t3. 
But  when  the  report  was  drawn  up  five  months 
afterwards  (June  28),  and  the  school  had  in- 
creased hrther  to  the  number  of  200,  the  masters 
were  reduced  to  three.  '  None  of  these  masleTs 
had  made  a  progress  in  letters  equal  to  the  boys 
in  the  first  class.'  Their  duty,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  was  not  to  teach,  but  to  look  afler  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution.  As 
teachers  they  had  been  gradually  superseded, 
and  from  the  1st  of  June,  1795,  the  school  was 
*  enbrely  taught  by  [the  boys.'  This  was  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  practice  led  to  theory.' 

Dr.  Bell  perceived  the  expense  of  time,  labor, 
and  punishment,  which  the  common  system  of 
tuition  requires,  and,  having  found  a  remedy, 
perceived  also  wherein  the  principle  of  tliat  re- 
medy lay,  and  as  a  principle  acted  opon  it  and 
announnd  it  to  the  world.  Every  class  had  its 
teacher  and  assistant.  Give  me  four  and  twenty 
children  to-day,  was  a  saying  of  Dr.  Dell,  and 
I  will  give  yon  as  many  teachers  to-morrow  as 
you  want,  tliere  was  no  hesitation  in  degradia|t 
a  teacher  who  failed  in  any  of  the  tasks  reqiiiied 
of  him,  and  making  trial  of  another,  till  one  was 
found  fit  for  tlie  office;  these  teachers  had  no 
other  occupation,  no  other  pursuit,  nothing  to 
employ  their  minds  but  this  single  object ;  Uiey 
could  do  llul  only  which  they  were  msigtied  to 
dn,  and  they  did  it  the  belter,  bemuse  they 
themarives  knew  nothing  moie  than  what  was 
perfectly  level  l<>  the  ca|wcilirs  of  their  pupiU. 

The  lirst  attempt  which  Dr  Bril  ma<ip  to  in- 
tro<luce  a  new  practice  "  i  to 

him  tlie  nec«s«iiy  of  y  in. 

(iple.      At   fliSI  Mghl  oi    1    ilnunitr   >cnc<oi,  hit 
atlculion   lud    bvcn  caught   ^*  ibe 
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whicli  the  letters  were  tauglit  in  sand ;  yet  lie 
could  not  fully  establish  even  so  simple  a  prac- 
tice as  this,  till  he  had  trained  boys  whose  minds 
he  could  command,  and  who,  as  he  says,  '  only 
knew  to  do  as  they  were  bidden,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  dispute  or  evade  the  orders  given 
them.'  Many  advanUigex  arise  from  lliis  easy 
improvement,  besides  the  great  and  obvious 
saving  of  expense.  A  distinct  notion  of  the  dif- 
ferent form  of  the  letters  is  immediately  obtain- 
ed, and  the  difficulty  of  distini^nishin;  those 
letters  whose  very  difl'erence  of  form  is  foundt-d 
upon  their  similarity  (b  and  d,  p  and  q,  for  in- 
stance), by  which  children  arc  so  long  perplexed, 
is  removed  at  once.  The  scholar,  at  the  same 
time,  learns  so  much  of  the  art  of  writing,  as 
materially  lo  facilitate  his  progress  when  he  ar- 
rives at  that  class  wherein  it  is  taught. 

The  next  improvement  of  the  Madras  school, 
was  the  practice  of  syllabic  reading :  the  child, 
after  be  had  learnt  to  read  and  spell  monosyl- 
lables, was  not  allowed  to  pronounce  two  syl- 
lables till  he  had  acquired,  by  long  practice,  a 
perfect  precision  ;  upon  the  common  plan,  chil- 
dren make  continual  blunders,  in  the  beginning 
and  middle,  and  more  especially  in  the  termina- 
tion of  words :  to  prevent  this  confusion,  thuy 
were  taught  to  read  syl-la-ble  by  syl-la-ble,  and, 
when  so  far  advanced  as  to  read  sentences,  to 
pause  awhile  at  the  end  of  every  word.  '  So 
much,'  says  Dr.  Dell,  '  for  the  first  minulia: : 
were  I  to  pursue  this  subject  through  all  its 
stages  I  should  fill  a  volume.'  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  experiment,  be  made  tlie 
scholars,  as  far  as  possible,  do  every  thing  for 
lliemselves.  If  a  bad  subject  came  lo  school,  a 
pood  boy  was  chosen  to  lake  care  of  him,  teach 
liim  right  principle;:,  tre:it  him  kindly,  reconcile 
him  to  the  school,  and  render  him  happy  like 
the  rest  iu  his  situation.  The  consequence  ol 
such  a  system  was,  that  the  boys,  feeling  them- 
selves happy,  felt  also  that  their  advantage  was 
the  only  object  which  the  master  had  in  view  ; 
ihcy  were  sure  of  his  favor  if  they  continued  to 
do  light,  they  were  certain  of  his  disapprobation 
and  displeasure  if  they  offended  ;  but  knowing 
that  he  was  just,  and  feeling  that  he  was  good, 
they  regarded  him  as  their  friend,  and  benefac- 
tor, and  common  parent.  An  annual  saving  of 
not  less  tliati  3400  pagodas,  or  £960,  upon  the 
education  and  support  of  'i(M  boys,  was  pro- 
duced in  tlie  institution  at  Madras,  by  Ur.  Bell's 
regulations  and  iinnrovements  I 

After  supcrinteoaing  the  school  for  seven  years, 
he  found  it  necessary  for  his  health  lo  return  lo 
Europe.  The  directors  of  the  charily  passed  a 
resolution  for  providing  him  a  passage  iu  any 
ship  in  which  he  might  wish  to  sail ;  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that,  under  the  wise  and  judi- 
cious regulations  which  he  had  established,  tlie 
iustilution  had  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  ner- 
feclion  and  promising  utility  '  fiir  exceeding  their 
most  sanguine  expectations  when  it  was  esta- 
blished.' 

These  testimonies  Dr.  Bell  published  in  1797, 
on  his  arrival  in  Kurope,  in  a  little  duodecimo 
pamphlet,  under  the  tille  of  An  Kxpcriiiieiil  in 
Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  of  Ma- 
dras ;  luggesting  a  system  by  which  a  school  or 
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family  may   teach  itaeif 
dence  of  the  ma»ter  or  parmL 

When  the   manuscript  of  Uu 
put  into  the  hands  of  tli«  publ 
of  his,  whose  account  of  the 
Dr.  Bell  said  lo  hrm,  '  You  v 
thusiast ;  but  in  a  tltouunJ  yi 
tuition  will  spread  over  the  wod 
by  '  the  system  '   is  apparent 
and   the   whole   tenor   of  liil 
writing  in  sand,  not  syllabic  ( 
the  improvements   in  detail,' 
ciple  and  main-spring  of  ib« 
a  school  or  fiunily  ruay  teach  i 
perinlendence  of  the  master  o 
mode  of  conducting  a  school 
dium  of  the  scholars  themsclve 
done  no  more   than  conceive 
new  system,   and    public  it  I 
would    have    done    enough, 
have  been  the  fir»t   persuo   to 
into  effect,  the  discovery  woi 
and  to   have   imputed  it  to 
would  have  been  ai  unreasa 
be  to  ascribe  the  great  disco«i 
specting  the  sameness  of  clectri 
not  to  him  but  lo  the  French 
Franklin  waited  for  the  erecn 
building  at   I'hiladelptua,    to 
affix  his  metallic  rod,  tet  up  A 
ing  to  the  American  ph)l< 
and  verified  Franklin  s  theoi^ 
down    the   lis;htoing,    before 
Europe  that  Franklin  had  veri 
means  of  a  paper-kite.' 

The  Charily  school  of  St.  I 
was  the  first  place  in  Kii^lnpd 
discovery  was  adoj.>ti.'<l 
the  new  system,'  say^  a 
topic,  '  essentially  coiiti 
scholars  by  the  scholars,  in 
ficiency,  by  short,  easy,  and 
not  in  any  of  the  practises  wi 
the  male  asylum  by  Dr.  Bel 
by  Mr.  Lancaster  is  most  cli 
torily  proved  by  this  simple 
all  the  peculiar  practices  ur  coi 
school,  and,  if  the  tuition  by  tlw 
carried  on,  the  difference  o( 
greatly  mjaterial.  On  the 
system  of  tuition  by  the 
the  practices,  thecliarm 
diligence  cannot  be  no 
nishmenis  must  be  rcsi 
school  IS  coniparalivety  ii 
therefore,  is  evidently  oi 
cases,  and  in  all  its  appli 
inedan  were  to  slarl  up  \ 
Koran,  or  a  brahmin  lo  IM' 
equally  reasonable  for 
hommedan  ur  the  tit 
Lancaster  lo  i  " 
prove  that  it  oi 

Having  thus  i.iiii>  'i 
its  inventor,  we   may   be  all 
Mr.  Lancaster  the  grval  BafU 
defaligalile  teal,  first  maile 
kiMwn  in  England,  aiMl  of  hai 
llie  patronagv  of  many  ctaiu' 
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'illi  tbe  Soverei{(ii  at  their  head- 
3Mneil  his  fret*  tchnol  in  th<>  llorough  in  the  year 
_  In  the  T«r  1803,  in  the  first  edition  of  hii 
^•*«m«oU  Ml  Education,  (jiart  Hid.  page  44) 
I  ihui ; — ■  I  ought  nut  to  close  my  ac- 
ritboul acknowledging  the  (tblii^tioiis  I  lie 
I  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  male  asylum  at  .M.idnu, 
biy  gave  .up  his  lime,  and  liberal 
he  might  perfect  lh»l  institution, 
■hed  gruatly  under  his  fostering  rare. 
1  »  tract  in  17'.i8,  eiililled  an  Expe- 
ducauon,  made  at  the  male  asylum 
^•Oggestinff  a  system  whereby  a  school  or 
p  teach  Itself,  under  the  superintendence 
Mr  or  parent.  From  this  publication 
l^nlopted  several  usefiil  bints;  1  beg  lesve 
amend  it  to  the  altentive  perusal  of  the 
^of  education,  and  of  youth.  I  am  per- 
laothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  proino- 
'  •  system  dian  actual  exiicrlmenl.  Dr. 
300  boys,  who  instructed  lliemselvct, 
beir  own  p^ns,  ruled  their  liooks,  and 
that  labor  in  school,  which  among  a 
'  i«  light,  but  reslin;  on  the  shoulders  nf 
^nieaning,  and  hunc-st,  though  unwise 
,  ofien  proves  too  much  (or  his  health, 
^bilteti  or  petliaps  co^ls  hiiu  his  life.  I 
ret  tliat  1  was  not  ac(|uuiiiled  witli  the 
hii  system,  till  somewhat  advanced  in 
if  1  had  known  it,  it  would  have 
'  much  trouble,  and  s<imc  retrograde 
As  a  coaArniatiou  of  the  gocxlness 
LBcII's  plan,  t  luve  succi^ditl  with  one 
tmilkr  in  a  ichoal  ulended  by  almost  300 

'T    ^      '   !  was  afterwards  vain  enough  to 

I'  papers,  lh:il  li:iving  '  mvetited 

1.;  of  Duiiie  I'roviilencc,  a  new 

\stcniof  educilion,  fur  (he  use  of 

.ji)tini)«  io'b«<ipmiii:tte  the  kiiuw- 

■  lU  ..Ml  ij.  ,  ;     '>L..-'i  I  iL-  unittnl  kintf- 

.iiiiij    "u\   ini  cijiii;.letc  overthrow. 

iK'ril  wehavewilliiiglyatcribed  luhiin, 

'     uuon  to  this,  he  invented  a  few  eco- 

t  practices  in  the  use  of  slates  and  spelling 

■fiirh  are  e(|nally  applicable  to  all  schools 

on  the  new  sysu-in,  and  which  hare 

lOpteti   in  Dr.  licil's  school,  without  any 

of  thrir  origin,  just  as  the  s.ind-wnting 

ttlabic  spelling  were  confessedly  borrowed 

'  .  Itrll.     lie  invented  also   a   variety   of 

nishmenls,  in  the  application  nf  which  hii 

nude  the  coirecion,  uo   less  than 

of  each  other :  and  many  of  which 

•   natare   very    ipiesliunable    in    their 

on  ill*  luoni   clutrat;ter ;  thai    is,  calcu- 

make  the  pupils  insolent,  turbulent,  and 

ing. 

we  are  to  add.  that  not  only  wu  the 

1    of  ongiiialiiy    agitated    at   6rst   with 

r  personal  feeling  between  the  friends 

but  It  insensibly  mingled  itself 

controversy.    An  advocate  on  the 

Bell,  and  lbs  Madiit  lyslem,  says 

lador :  '  We  are  lornr  to  admit  that 

so  great  appeanuice  of  ncceleralion  in 

"ings  of  the  (linrrli,  till  Mr.  I.incas- 

up  with  all  the  ■■ugernrsa  and  activity 

—With  all  the  teat  of  a  minionary— 


with  all  the  adventitious  motives  and  practices 
of  a  penon  whose  subsistence  and  reputation 
depended  upon  the  success  of  his  plan ;  and 
fortified  with  all  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  host  of  sectaries,  whose  eagle-eyes  perceived 
at  a  glance  what  an  opportunity  was  olTered,  at 
once  to  place  the  cau«e  of  humanity  in  op|>o- 
sition  to  that  of  the  Church, — wb^it  a  i;lnrioui 
occasion  was  presented  to  dissociate  in  tlie  minds 
of  the  people  ilie  ideas  of  chanty  and  dissent 
liriluh  HetiUfB,  No.  6. 

Mr.  Lancaster,  and  what  whs  nuw  i-ulleil  llit? 
Oritish  system,  admitted  and  tuuu-bt  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  in  fiict,  into  tlie  schools  luundrd 
upon  his  plan,  but  excluded  all  <3ilecliijms. 
'  Impelled  by  all  these  aids  and  mouve*,  con- 
tinues the  above  wnter,  Mr.  1  .ancasier  soon  lic- 
camc  the  prominent  character  on  the  canv.iss,  and 
by  the  great  mass,  both  of  the  clergy  ami  laity. 
who  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Bell,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  necessary,  indeed  the  only  instrument 
through  whom  the  new  system  could  be  carried 
into  practice.  And  we  shall  ever  consider  it  b.s 
reflecting  immortal  honor  on  many  lealous 
ministers  of  the  church,  thut  the  practicability  of 
the  plan  was  no  sooner  shown  by  Mr.  l.ancas- 
ter,  than  they  immeiliately  lent  hiiii  their  coun- 
tenance: and  finding  to  their  regret  tliat  no 
propositions,  having  in  view  tbe  general  instnic- 
tiim  of  the  poor,  were  then  circulated  and 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  church  as  a 
body,  they  trusted  to  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions to  make  Mr.  Ijincaster's  plan  s<|uare  as 
well  as  they  couhl  with  the  interests  of  the 
churcli.  We  should  certainly  have  been  glad  to 
see  her  interfere  sooner,  as  soon  indeed  as  it  was 
evident  and  publicly  notified  by  ex[)erieace  that 
the  new  system  imported  by  Dr.  Hell  was  a 
practicable  one  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 
VVe  should  then  have  be<'n  furnished  with  a 
stronger  argument  than  we  now  j>osse<»  fur 
repelling  the  sneering  insinuations  o(^ those,  who 
lose  no  op|>ortunily  of  otMerviiig,  tliai,  but  for 
the  exertions  of  .Mr.  l^ncaster  and  his  partisans, 
and  the  fear  and  emulation  which  tliey  liivi* 
cxcile<l,  the  prosjiectK  of  general  instruction  for 
the  poor  would  have  been  very  dilTeteiit  fiuni 
what  they  now  arc.  By  wlialever  means,  how- 
ever, the  cH'ect  was  pru<luced,  the  Church  is  at 
length  io«ised.  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  in 
the  nsiog  aenaration  of  the  ]>cople  a  knowle<lg« 
of  the  •Kralmc*  of  her  doctrines,  may  now  do  so 
without  any  alloy  of  danger,  which  even  the  most 
trembling  solicitude  for  her  safety  can  entertniii.' 

Tlie  question  of  the  comparative  economy  of 
the  two  schools  has  been  thuii  stated: — Dr. 
Uell  introduced  the  knowledge  of  sand-writing 
and  aylbbic  spelling,  which  Mr.  Laiu-asi«r 
confetaedly  bonowed  fiom  him.  Mr.  lancastcf, 
liaving  Ant  opened  a  large  school,  introduced 
the  economical  use  of  slates  in  many  cases  when 
napei-hooks  were  necewarily  used  at  Madma. 
But  these  slates  are  now  used  in  Dr.  liell's 
scliools.  Mr.  LsncaM^r  also  invented  a  Urge 
card,  with  the  letters  and  short  words  prinle<i 
thereon,  one  of  wbicli  stuck  n  -ni...!  ii...  mM 
serves  tlie  whole  daaa  lo  r  as 

Dr.  liell  Ttnha  thai  each  l!  >-  a 

small  card  of  its  own,  whicii  it  may  look  at  luiil 
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con  over  at  its  pleasure.  Tho  ilifTerence  in  the 
first  cost  of  lliEise  inslmmcnls  nmoiinis  to  about 
Kvcn  shillings  per  100  children  yearly:  and  the 
u»e  of  either  is  a  matter  of  mere  opinion  as  to 
the  adrantage  of  givinK  each  cliild'i  le!uon  into 
its  own  hand.  Many  of  Ur.  Uell'i  nchooU  use 
the  lar^e  cards,  many  of  &Ir.  l^ncastor's  the 
small  ones;  a  few  Bibles  and  Testaments  are 
admitted  to  be  as  necessary  in  Mr.  Lancaster's 
schools  as  in  Dr.  Uell's.  So  that  in  fact  the  two 
schools  are  now  on  a  perfect  equality  Bt  to 
expense.  The  use  of  slates,  or  of  paper  books, 
for  writing  and  ciphering,  depends  on  the  res- 
pective tastes  of  the  master  or  patrons.  If  they 
think  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  a  child  and 
his  parents  take  in  looking  back  upon  the  records 
of  the  progress  he  has  made  will  more  than  repay 
the  expense  of  paper  books,  they  will  adopt 
them.  If  they  tltink  otherwise,  or  if  their  funds 
are  very  confined,  they  will  reject  tliem.  The 
system  will  be  neither  the  better  nor  the  wor:ie 
for  their  determination  either  way,  or  for  the 
adoption  or  onii<^sion  of  die  small  or  the  large 
card,  or  for  a  miiliitude  of  other  tilings,  about 
which  much  noise  has  been  made. 

Tlie  .Madras  system  has  become  the  basis  of  the 
National  Schools  connected  wiih  the  established 
church  throughout  the  kinifdom  :  and  lur^  and 
well  earned  are  its  triuin|)hs  over  the  wretched- 
ness and  ignorunce  of  the  poor.  The  Bntish 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  into  which  the 
British  system  is  now  merged,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  principally  in  the  hands  of  dissenters ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  the  meed  of  praise  for  great  and 
noble  exertions  in  the  cause  of  universal  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Lancaster,  as  we  have  intimated,  has 
worn  out  his  warmest  friends  in  tins  country  by 
his  personal  vanity  and  extravagant  conduct ; 
but  the  system  is  under  ve;y  respectable  and  dis- 
interested management.  It  is  saiil,  by  competent 
judges,  that  the  pupils  of  (he  National  Schools 
excel  in  reading;  while  those  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  system  are  superior  in  their  ac- 
quaintance with  arithmetic. 

But  t)ie  plans  of  Dr.  Bell  were  yet  more  ex- 
tended. He  himself  gave  the  public,  in  1615, 
an  interesting,  though  somewhat  verbose,  pub- 
lication, entitled  '  Ludus  Litctarius :  the  Classical 
and  Grammar  School ;  or  an  Exposition  of  an 
Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  Madras  in 
the  years  1789 — 1796;  with  a  view  to  its  Intro- 
duction into  Schools  for  the  Higher  Orders  of 
Children,'  8vo. :  and  at  the  Charter-house,  and 
some  respectable  private  seminaries,  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  instruction  among  pupils  have 
been  most  successfully  applied. 

'  In  proposing,'  says  Dr.  Bell,  '  to  transfer  the 
Madras  system  of  education  into  schools  of  a 
higher  order,  and  especially  into  grammar  school?, 
I  make  no  pretension  to  superior  attainments  in 
liteniture,  nor  do  I  presume  to  vie  with  the 
learned  preceptors  of  our  classical  schools  in 
skill  in  languages,  or  in  sciences. 

To  Uach  a  U-achcr  ill  bccomcth  mc. 

'  The  task  I  have  in  hand  is  of  a  less  elevated 
description,  and  does  not  require  deep  erudition. 
It  is  not  the  science  of  letters,  but  ihi'  art  of  lui- 
tioii,  ur  the  mode  of  communicating  tliat  «cience, 


of  which  I  nm  toltt^t.    I 

to  the  mjster's  sto-k   of  ki 
into  bis  haivls  mochmpry,  t>v  aj 
down  his  i 
children, 

pupils,    anu    iiy    irv;    >iin 
gentlest  means,  eslabli«h 
uphold  virtue.     For  such 
discovery  to  dei'-rlop,  no  omr 
no    improvement   on    the     " 
ofier.    All  I  propose  is.  to 
Uriy  than  I  have  heretofore 
lity  of  that  invention  to  tcl 
tions,  than  those  in  which  tC 
ployed  with  uniform 
reader  need  expect 
the  same  time,  it  is  true,  lik« 
the  Latin  grammar,   indi 
chinery,  which  will  embrace 
schol.irs'   studies,  other 
will  be  recommended  with 
lessons,  and  the  introductioa  to 
and  prosody,  than  those 
lowed.    In  the  'priaeif' 
these  processes  depand, 
cesses  themselves,  tb«  matnr 
but  what  has  been  tuggi 
see  nothing  but  what  be  knew 
will  think,  .IS  soon  as  he  ht.s 
before — so  simple,  to  plain, 
be.     But  my  solicitude  i«, 
in  tlie  way  which  may  w 
and  his  pupil.' 

He  afterwards  pi 
of  a  school  on  the  model 
which,  as  it  is  a  key  to 
in  all  its  forms,  we  subjom 

*  1.  The  asylum,   like 
school,  is  arranged   iuto 
composed  of  as  many  scholaM 
similar  progress,  unite  lo;;eltM 

'  The  scholar  ever  finds  hi* 
in  his  class,  but  also  in  the  ( 
being  promoted  orde^ntlnl 
according  to  his  relative  prohd 

'  So  much  for  the  general  ' 
Now  more  particularly  of  Ihel 

'  'i.  Each  class  is,  wlivii 
by  themselves,  paired  c4[ 

*  Thus  in  a  class  at' 
eighteen  best  and  hhmI 
lively  to  the  eighteeo  w< 

''This  arrangement,  bt 
link  in  (he  chain  of  self- 
pensed  with,  and   when 
place,  as  in  the  sihools  of 
It  is  of  course  supencdeal. 

'  3.  To  e.ich  class  is  atl 
teacher,  whose  bnsirtes  is,  as 
to  act  under,  with,  or  (i 

*  4.  Tlie  teacher  who, 
charge  of  the  class,  as  «i 
ing  their  lesson*,  and   m 
ordtT,  liehavio"',  .l.i.  ..-nra,  i 

'  Both  the  t 
Icwons  with  lii  _ 

'  .1.  A  siib-uslifr, 
pctent  iiunilier  of  ii-. 
necessary,  to  mstiet-t  Uw 
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r. 

t- 


givc  Uieir  imtrurlion  unJ  a.isistanct- 
wanted,  is  Uie  agetiU  and  minUtera  uf 

T. 

le  5ft)Oolma5ter,  wliOM  province  il  is 
lud  conduct  the  system  in  all  its  nuni- 
and  to  see  all  tiic  subordinate  offices 
to  effect. 

i  of  all  comes  the  su|ierinlendent(wlio 

chaplain  of  the  establisliment,  paro- 

iiler,  secretary,   treasurer,  trustee,  or 

whose  scrutinising  eye  must  pervade  the 

ichinc,  whose  active  mind  must  give  it 

and    whose  unbiassed    jud^^ent  must 

confidence,   and    maintain   the   general 

d  harmony. 

It  goes  before  comprises  the  system  of 

\>f  teachers  and  ushers,  or,  as  they  are 

monitors. 

follows  is  for  the  purposes  of  precision 

ion.  and  as  checks  and  instruments  of 

le  in  the  esecutioD  and  superiutendence 

e  plan. 
n  the   front  of  the  Icacliers'  and  a<isist- 
ks,  wlien  taken  in  lianil,  is  wiittcuwith 
)-ear  and  day  of  tlic  month  ;  and  throu^li- 
I    books,  the  end  of  each  lesson,  when 
It,  is  noted   by   a   score  with  n  pencil. 
I  sum  of  the  daily  lessons  (to  noted  in  the 
book),  and  tlie  other  tasks  of  the  day, 
the  individual  proficiency  of  each  scho- 
aitered  in  a  register  book  for  the  master's 
llbe  rititors'  reference  and  inspection. 
Hack  book,  iistlie  boys  call  it,  or  renter 
offences  as  require  scnous  animadver- 
il  a  weekly  scrutiny  by 
A  jury  of  twelve  boys — the  peers  of  llie 

ler  perfect  instruction,  and  the  able  and 
tlailministration  uf  the  laws  of  the  school, 
and  loth  regulations  become  a  deud  let- 
I  general  laws  of  inspection  and  eniuU- 
Dg  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  dii- 

I,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  of  the  Madras 
of  education,  framed  on  an  extensive 
id  in  a  multiplied  form,  fitted  for  u  iiu> 
•cbool.' 

only  admit  his  further  obserrationi 
^^  effects  of  equalise<l  clarification.' 
Equalised  classification  cxtimds  perfect  in- 
to every  member  of  a  school. 
the    law    of  cl:i<«ili<'ation,    by    which 
cholar  claims  and  assumes  his  place,  not 
bg  to  his  standing  or   Iriivth  of  time  in 
but  to  his  actual  pioficiiiiry  and  acqiiiri^ 
L   determined  by  a  fair  and  con>tant  com- 
^  with   his  tcfiool-frltow:!,  Miid  it  ranked, 
im|uitiat   and  utirinni;  law,  with  tJioMi 
m  he  IS  on  a  foolini;  of  enu*lity;  it  nc- 
fiill'<v«s  that  nil  tilioUr  either  tvtards 
then  dnily  couiir,  or    it  rnardcd  him- 
t   ptop-ess  in 
"ftion  to  his 

I  occasioiieil  by  the  » 

nit,   fl<lfll  hl«    t'  imii'     t 

rfnrc    ttio^t 
tlie  olh.  I 
ita  of  tasks,  to  which  Iw  it  uiKfiual, 


nor  his  progress  stiyed  by  the  lengtli  and  d  ifficuity 
of  Iess4)ns,  which  he  cannot  overtake. 

'  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  Madras  sclioul,  a  com- 
pleie  acquaintance  with  every  lesson  istiot,  at  too 
irecjuently  liappens,  confinej  to  scholars  of  su- 
perior parts  or  industry,  but  is  extended  and  in- 
sured to  every  scholar  in  every  class;  hence  too 
it  is,  that  while  there  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to 
the  career  of  memory,  judgment,  or  genius, there 
is  also  an  end  to  dunces  in  our  schools.  Unc 
boy  outstrips  another  in  his  gymnasium — his 
scholastic  career;  hut  he  who  is  left  behind  is 
master  of  the  inferior  ground  which  he  occupies, 
as  well  as  the  other  is  of  the  superior  station 
which  he  has  attained.  Falsa  enim  i-sl  querela, 
paucissimis  liominibus  vim  percipiendi  ouic  Ira- 
daotur,  esse  concessam  ;  plerosqiie  vero  laborcm 
ac  tempora  tarditate  ingenii  perdere,  {ic 

'  It  is  an  unfounded  comphiint,  that  very  few 
learners  are  naturally  endowed  with  tlie  ficulty 
of  understanding  the  lessons  which  are  pn-scrilieU 
to  them,  and  tliat  most  do  in  reality  lose  their 
labor  and  time  from  defect  of  genius,  (juite 
otherwise  is  the  fact:  fur  you  will  lind  the  gene- 
rality of  men  quick  in  conception,  and  prompt  to 
learn.  This  is  the  characteristic  uf  man.  As 
birds  are  destined  by  nature  to  fly,  horses  to  nm, 
and  wild  be-ists  to  he  ferocious  :  so  to  us  is  pe- 
culiar the  (agitation)working  and  s-igacity  of  the 
mind.  Hence  it  is  believe<l,  that  the  human 
soul  is  of  celestial  origin.  The  dull  and  the  in- 
docile are  no  mote  coniformable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  than  bodies  which  are  accounted  prodigies 
aixi  monsters.  But  these  are  very  rare.  (If  this 
fact  the  good  promise,  which  the  generality  of 
children  display,  is  a  sufficient  proof.  And,  when 
it  dies  away  and  dis-ippears  with  age,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  fault  does  not  originate  in  any  real 
deficiency  of  nature,  but  arites  from  want  r>f  due 
culture.  It  c.innnt  indce<l  he  denied  thnl  one 
excels  another  in  senius.  and  that  some  nuke 
greater,  some  less,  proficicucy.  Rut  none  can 
tie  found  who  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
study. 

*  How  happily  has  the  Madras  system  ore<iuc»- 
tion  illustrated  this  position,  to  a  ilegrcu  U'yomI 
the  conce|)tion  of  the  gieatcst  minds  of  fonner 
times!  And  what  an  acquisition  is  it,  to  the 
Kieoco  of  intlructinn,  lh;il  every  scholar  who 
enters  a  school  shall  derive  continual  and  pro- 
gressive improveiv"  ' — '.-the  period  of  Ins 
stay,  hating   hit  :ig  cultivated,  and 

hit   memory  excrti.    unproved    in  exact 

proportion  to  the  ttrengtli  of  the  faculties  which 
n«  poiaesses  I  No  longer  will  even  a  single 
learner  quit  a  school  tlius  conducted,  without 
havtn;  :ill  nlnn-^  hcon   duly  occupied  in  the  im- 

I  ' 
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ixiToex  whet),  after  n  trdiovis,  irlt<nnie,  and  un- 
(irofiiable  process,  asie  ripprts  ilieir  fjculties,  and 
ihef  begin  to  undersuirtd  and  to  reluh  their 
daily  exerciser,  and  to  derive  from  them  proSt 
tuid  p)easuKf — that  profit  and  ph'asure,  ■which, 
b;  a  sad  perversion  of  mstructioc,  are  commonly 
denied  them  at  the  eariy  pi?rio<U  of  their  stndies, 

'  2.  But  the  new  classification  not  only  ex- 
tendi the  benefit  of  perfect  ifislrnction  lo  eTeiy 
member  of  a  school  nlike ;  hut  also,  by  the  love 
of  imitation  which  it  imlulges,  and  feeds,  and 
by  the  emulation  which  it  cnentes,  calls  forth  the 
exertion,  and  accelerates  the  progresi,  of  ench 
and  every  scholar. 

'  As  those  children,  whose  talent i  or  rather  ac- 
quirements are  nearly  et^ual,  rank  in  llie  same 
class,  ft  spirit  of  ioiitation  and  competition  is 
kept  in  perpetual  action.  A  lively  degree  of 
interest  is  pven  to  all  their  oecupaiiom,  their 
attention  is  kept  constantly  awake,  and  the  se- 
veral powers  of  their  minds  are  called  forth  into 
constant  exercise,  by  the  incpssant  application 
of  two  of  the  moil  powerful  principles  of  our 
nature — the  desire  of  eminence  and  dislinction, 
and  tlie  dread  of  shame  and  degradation,' 

Dr.   Bell's    proposals  for    adapting  Lilye's 


cm  m  mar  lo  his  neir  ^itemtanilM 
of  instrnction  with  respt^  lpAei| 
Latin  lan^aire,  occupjtIielatMrp 
and  we  can  only  nLTeronr  tcideni 

further  information  on  this  point 
he  says,  '■  What  I  seek,  as  (he  ^ 
tion  of  my  labors,  and  compleuM' 
is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  ol 
able  masters,  that  new  oieanof  A 
which  is  liued,  in  a  wonderAil  6tf 
to  tlieir  esse,  comfort,  and  uriltiy, 
the  satis&ction,  delt'^ht,  andlmpnii 
scholars ;  and  by  which  alone  tl 
their  institutions  in  fiiture,  what( 
for  the  past — faithful  and  ^e  OM 
to  the  good  of  the  nation,  to  the  d 
nobl^,  and  to  tlie  glory  of  God .  1 
been  done  towanls  these  ends  « 
method  of  cultivaling  tljeir  ridi  so 
fill  crops  may  not  compaiatiTel 
from  the  vast  improvements  in  the 
ing  the  human  mind,  to  which  the 
baa  given  rise  ?' 

We  may  add  that  a  Latin,  as 
Grammar,  has  been  published  on 
comniemb,  by  llie  Chatter  House 


EDUCE',  tp.  0.  Lat.  edueo.  To  bring  out; 
extract 

Tb»t  iJie  -world  wM  tthtwl  cmt  of  the  power  ot  tp»ci<, 
(^ive  that  »^  a  iTfttton  of  its  ori^irt&l :  in  thit  lunj^mc:**, 
to  Er*>*  rirh,  wvxe  lo  rdttce  money  out  of  thf  pow*«r  of 
ihc  poirlH't.  tjlomillr. 

Thi«  DinUi^r  oiujl  have  Ibih  pirniilly  tnnlinfil  in  in 
bctli  of  oortfa ,  were  them  Dot  ihii  »gi  lit  lo  I'ltw  tl 
Ihence.  H^ueilmmi^ 

The'  uternal  uti  iiluca  pooil  Fmin  ill, 
Cirafis  tjn  lUU  ynniivn  our  1ii'*l  ^jrmci|ilo.    PufH, 
Jo*t  flo  the"  Onjiiip-iti'ut,  wlio  liiry* 
The  Eystcm  of  A  i^orl*i's  ccmct'Ttis, 
Froos  loKTC  minuli*  can  edui'c 
Evenlituf  mosl  itnportj^nl  o«o  ; 
And  bid  a  dAwnio^sKy  display 
The  blasM"  of  a  merliliiiii  day,  CatFpfr, 

Thf.  rJuetion  of  electricity  frooi  the  cirlh  U  shnvo 
by  au  itisulntcsi  Pu&hjon  sons  ce^^ing  Ut  napplv  cither 
the  vilTec>ud  fir  reiiuous  clhcr  to  the  *hirUnn  |*Io^r  of 
£]««  or  of  AulphuT.  Danfiti. 

EDU'LCOllATE,  u.  a.  (      Fr.  rdulor ;  Lay 
EiiULCORa'tiom,  n.  I.       {  dulmro,     ii      liukis, 
sweet.     To  sweeten ;  the  act  of  sweetening,  or 
purifying. 

(Swine'»  dung)  though  not  lo  prap**r  for  a  garden, 
il  Bail!  yet  tn  ^duioirsUi  »nd  mwceten  frtlit  m  fCDtibly, 
u  lo  cnnvett  tbit  bittereit  almond  into  ivict, 

Evelan. 

EouLCOBATtoN,  in  chemistry,  properly  signi- 
Res  the  rendering  substanccii  more  mild,  it 
consist,^  almon  always  in  taking  away  acids  and 
other  saline  substances;  ;ind  this  is  eflecled  by 
washing  the  bodies  to  which  ihey  adhere  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  The  washing  of  dia- 
phoretic antimony,  powder  of  ilparoth,  &c.,  till 
the  w;iter  comes  off  ijiiile  pure  and  insipid,  are 
instances  of  chemical  eduleoralion. 

EiiuLcoRATiDN,  in  pharmacy,  is  merely  lljc 
sweetening  of  )u\eps,  potions,  and  other  incdi- 
*ine»,  by  adJmg  sugar  ot  syrup. 


EowiRn  Fort,  it  fort  in  Km 
town  of  Windsor  in  Hans  com 
large  esougli  lo  contain  100  met 
on  Avon  Rii^cr,  which  is  navi^t 
vessels  of  400  tonj :  those  of  n 
two  miles  higher, 

EDWARDS  (George),  F.R.A 
at  Stratford,  in  imex,  April  3d, 
leaving  sdiool  he  ww  pat  tppiem 
man  in  Ferichureh-<ilrect ;  but 
relation  of  his  master's,  haring  left 
whicli  were  removed  to  an  apjn 
by  Edwards,  he  eagerly  erophij 
hours  in  perusing  ihem,  which  tn 
him  of  all  inclmations  for  bmm 
solved  10  travel.  In  1716  be  vii 
cipal  towns  lu  Holland,  and  in 
returned  to  England.  Two  jein 
0.  voyage  to  Norway,  at  the  inritj 
tleman,  who  was  nephew  to  tlie 
ship  in  which  he  embirlsai 
Charles  XI  I.  was  hesiev'inj  Tjt. 
consequence  of  which  our  voirai 
contined  by  the  Danish  cmd,  i 
him  to  be  a  spy  employed  hytiKe  J 
ever,  upon  obtaining  lettiroaDuU 
cence,  a  release  wa^  granted^  1° 
turtied  to  England,  and  nest  ya' 
by  the  way  of  Diepjie.  Durini;liui 
hi?  made  two  journeys  of  100  oii 
fi  (St  lo  Chalons,  in  CliampigM,  n 
the  second  on  fool,  lo  Orlwiu  "ifJ 
edict  liappi-ning  at  that  tune  to  bt 
ctirm;»  vacranis,  to  iransprt  itw 
n?  the  banks  of  the  MisiiBifif" 
lion,  our  author  narrowly  eia\* 
voy.T.;e.  On  his  arrival  in  Tn^' 
ward:^  closely  pursued  hi^  fivontt' 
ral  history,  applying  himself  l» 
coloring  such  antmaU  at  fell  Qti' 
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lattentioii  lo  natural,  moretliao  picluresqiie 
I  claimed  his  eartitrst  care  :  binls  ftnl  en- 
tis  attenliou  ;  and,  liaring  piircliascd  some 
lest  pictures  o(  these  subjecu,  he  was  in- 
B  make  a  few  drawings  of  his  own  ;  which 
imir«d  by  tlie  curious,  who  encouraged 
Ung  naturalist  to  proceed,  by  paying  a 
lioe  for  his  labors.    Anionc  his  first  patrons 
M&ctors  may  be  mentioned  .lames  Theo- 
Esq.,  of  Lamlteth.     <  >ur  artist,  thus  unex- 
f  eiicoDrai;i>d ,    increased    in    skill   and 
ji  and  procured,  by  his  application  to 
pnte  pursuit,  both  a  decent  subsistence 
>rge  acquaintance.     In  1731   he  made  an 
DO  to  Holland  and  Brsbanl,  where  ht  eol- 
meial  scarce  books  and  pnnis,  and  saw 
pictures  of  several   great  masters, 
bcr  1733,   by  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.,  president  of  the 
of  i'hf'sicians,  he  w:is  chosen  librarian, 
apartments  in  the  college.     By  degrees 
icone  of  the  most  eminent  ornithologists 
or  any  other  country.    His  merit  is  so  well 
I  in  tills  respect,  as  lo  render  any  eulogiiira 
I   performances   unnecessary.      He  oerer 
(o  others  what  he  could  perform  himself; 
kn  found  it  so  difficult  lo  give  satis&ction 
own  mind,  that  he  frequently  made  three 
ir  drawings  to  delineate  the  object  in  its 
lively  cliarncter  and  attitude.     In  1743  the 
me  of  his  History  of  Birds  was  published 
His  subscribers  exceeding  even  his  most 
expectations,  a  second  volume  appeared 
The  third  was  published  in  1750;  and 
in  1751.    This  volume  being  the  last 
led  10  publish,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
it  as  Ihc  most  perfect  of  his  productions 
al  history,  and  wrote  a  curious  dedica- 
it  to  the  greut  God  of  nature.    Our  author, 
continued  his  labors  under  a  new  title, 
■niiigt  of  Natural   History.     A  second 
of  the  Cleanings  was  published  in  1760. 
1  nan,  which  made  tlie  seventh  and  last 
of  his  works,  appeared  in  HC't.     The 
^of  his  works  contain  engravings  and  de- 
I  nf  more  than  GOO  subjects  in  natural 
not  before  described  or  delineated.     He 
aMei\  a  general  index  in  Frencli  and 
t,  which  was  afterwards  perfected,  with 
M   names,  by  Liniiirus  himself,  who 
blm   with    his   frieiidsliip   and   corrc*- 
ce.     On  St.   Andrew's  day,    17.S0,  Mr. 
was   prpsenknl.  by  the  pri'sident  and 
I  uf  llic  Uiiyal  Society,  with  ihe  gold  Cop- 
He   was   a   few    years    afterwards 
F.  11.5.  and   K.A.S.,  London;  and   a 
of  various  acadeiiiie*  uf  sciences  and 
in  diflrmit  parts  of  Europe.     His  col- 
of   dnwings,    which   amuunled   to    u|v 
l«f  900,    was  (luicliued   liy  tlie   eurl  uf 
After  the  publication  of  hit  lait  work, 
lTT<ve<l   al  his  K'vi'niieih  yciir,  he  ri'tired 
tblic  enipluyment  to  a  house  which  he  had 
at  I'laistow ;   where  he  was  afflicl«<l 
in  llur  eyes,  and  the  stone,  a  coia- 
which,  at  different  penu<ls  of  bis  life, 
l>ren    subject.     Yet,    m   the   severest 
I  of  inuery,  he  was  scarcely  known  lu 
\  uL.  V  11. 


utter  a  complaint.  Havingcomplelcdhisei^litietli 
year,  eniacKiled  with  age  and  sickness,  he  died 
July  23d,  1773,  lamented  by  a  numerous  ac- 
quaintance. 

Kuwsans  (Richard),  a  minor  English  poet 
and  dramatist  of  considerable  powers,  was  born 
in  Somersetshire  in  1523,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became 
a  student,  and  grarluated  at  Christ  Church.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  «ras  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  trie  royal  chapel, 
and  teacher  of  the  children.  Much  esteemeu  as 
a  poet  and  musician  by  his  contemporaries,  h,s 
death,  in  1.566,  was  greatly  lamented.  He  wrote 
DaiDon  and  Pythias,  a  comedy,  acted  at  court 
iind  printed  in  1570;  I'alemon  and  Arcite,  a 
comedy  acted  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Christ 
Church ;  Sonnets  lo  the  beauties  of  the  courts  of 
Mary  and  Elisabeth  in  MS.,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  several  poems,  included  in  his  Para- 
dise of  Dainty  Devices. 

Ei>wAHD!;  (John),  an  English  divine,  and  con- 
tnwersial  writer,  bom  at  Hertford  in  1637.  His 
father,  lliomas  Edwards,  was  a  furious  presby- 
terian,  and  wrote  with  equal  zeal  against  the 
episcopaluins  and  independents ;  but,  when  the 
latter  parly  prevailed,  he  withdrew  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  in  1646.  A  work  of  his,  entitled 
GangTwna,  exhibits  a  cunous  picture  of  the  re- 
ligious divisions  nf  that  period.  John  received 
his  education  first  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school, 
London,  and  afterwards  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  chosen  fellow.  He  married 
III  1676,  aud  was  soon  after  presented  to  the 
living  nf  Si.  I'eter's,  Colchester.  Here  he  con« 
tinned  only  about  three  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Cambridge,  look  his  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  from 
this  time  employed  himself  chiefly  in  writing. 
He  published  a  vast  number  oC  books,  not  a  few 
of  them  practical,  but  the  greater  part  on  con- 
troversial subjects.  Hisopinions wervCalvinislic. 
He  died  in  1716.  The  most  esteemed  of  his 
works  IS  his  Preacher,  in  3  tots. 

EiiWARns  (Jonathan),  an  American  divine, 
was  bom  al  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  in  1703, 
and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  took  hit 
degrees  in  arts.  In  1 722  he  tiecame  preacher  lo 
a  presbyterian  congrei^alioii  al  New  \ork  ;  and, 
in  1 724,  wa.1  chosen  tutor  of  Yale  College ;  which 
station  he  resigned  in  I7'J6,  and  removed  to 
Northampton  to  assist  his  grandfiitlier,  who  w:n 
minister  lliere.  He  remained  at  Northampton 
till  1750,  when  he  was  dismlnsd  from  his  situa- 
tion fur  refusing  lo  adminisler  the  sacratnenl  lo 
dtose  who  could  not  give  proofs  of  ibcir  conver- 
sion. In  1751  he  went  at  s  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  and,  in  1757,  was  elected  presnlenl 
of  the  culli>ge  uf  New  Jersey,  which  sution  lie 
did  not  long  enjoy ;  for  next  year,  175H,  hi-  was 
nllu('kc<l  liy  ihi:  small  pox,  which  proved  fatal. 
Ml.  ICdwards's  works  demonstnits  nim  to  havt. 
Iieen  an  acute  mvisphy  xician,  and  slmt  (  alvinit: 
He  wiole,  1.  A  'Trraliae  runceriiiiig  Uriigioua 
Affections  i  3.  The  Life  of  Uavid  Bninerd,  n 
Mituonaryj  3.  Narialive  uf  tlie  Work  uf  (>ud 
in  the  Contcrsion  of  many  Hundred  .Souls  in 
Nortliamplon ;  4.  An  F.t>quiry  iniu  the  Mudcni 
prvtuilitig  Nuliunof  Out  rrewiumof  Wdl,  wlucl) 
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>  supposed  to  be  essmtiiil  h)  Moral  Agencjr; 
6.  Tlie  great  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  defended; 
6.  Sermons,  &c.  &c. 

Edwards  (Edward),  a  London  artist,  of  great 
Ingenuity,  was  bom  in  1738,  and  hroui^ht  up  to 
his  father's  business  of  a  chair-maker  and  carrer. 
This  he  soon  quitted  for  drawing,  in  which  he 
acquired  skill  enough  to  become  a  teacher,  and 
by  that  means  supported  his  mother  when  a 
widow,  and  a  brother  and  sister.  The  society 
of  arts  cncoumged  his  efforts  by  two  premiums, 
for  historical  pictures,  and  in  1773  ne  became 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  fie  now 
visited  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bath,  and 
several  other  gentlemen.  In  1788  he  liccame 
teacher  of  perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  duties  composed  his 
Treatise  on  Perspective,  4io.  He  died  in  1806: 
after  his  death  were  printed  his  Anecdotes  of 
I'ainters,  4to.,  with  his  life  prefixed. 

Edwards  (Bryan),  a  literary  gentleman  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  was  bom  in  1743,  at  Wcstbury  in  Wilt- 
shire. Educated  at  a  private  dissenting  semi- 
nary at  Bristol,  he  acquired  on  the  death  of  his 
father  the  protection  of  an  uncle,  of  considerable 
property  in  Jamaica,  and  was  placed  by  him 
under  the  tuition  of  a  clergyman  resident  there. 
Together  with  the  large  fortune  of  his  uncle,  he 
inherited  diat  of  a  Mr.  Hume  of  Jamaica,  and, 
becoming  a  considerable  merchant,  relumed  to 
England,  and  took  his  scat  in  1796  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Grampound,  which  he  represented 
until  his  death  in  July  1600.  He  published 
Thoughts  on  llie  Trade  of  the  West  India 
Islands  with  the  United  Slates,  8vo.  2.  A 
Speech  on  the  Slave  Trade.  3.  History  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  2  vols.  4to. 
and  3  vols.  8vo.  4.  The  Proceedings  of  the 
governor  and  assembly  of  Jamaica  in  regard  to 
the  Maroon  negroes,  8vo. 

Edwaiios  (George),  a  physician  and  political 
writer  of  respectable  literary  attainments,  left  the 
following  productions.  The  Aggrandisement 
and  National  Perfection  of  Great  Britain,  2  vob. 
410.,  1787 ;  Royal  and  Constitutional  Regenera- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  4to. ;  Practical 
Means  of  exonerating  the  jiublic  Burthens,  and 
of  raising  the  Supplies  of  War  without  new 
Taxes,  4to.,  both  in  1700;  Great  and  important 
Discovery  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  &c.,  8vo.; 
First  \'olurae  of  (ne  Franklinian  Improvpment 
of  Medicine,  4to.,  both  in  1791 ;  Effectual  .Means 
of  providing  against  the  Distress  apprehended 
from  Scarcity,  Sec,  8vo.  1800 ;  Practical  Means 
of  counteracting  the  present  Scarcity,  &c  ,  Bvo. ; 
Political  Interests  of  Great  Britain,  8vo.,  both 
1801  ;  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  wdl  towards  Men, 
fcc,  IBOS,  8vo. ;  Measures  as  well  as  Men,  Sec. 
Hvo,,  1806;  A  plain  Speech  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  8vo. ;  Means  adequate 
in  the  present  Crisis,  8vo. ;  Discovery  of  the 
natural  /Era  of  Mankind,  all  in  1807  ;  and  The 
National  Improvement  of  the  British  Empii«, 
tec,  1808.  Dr.  Edwards  died  at  his  house  in 
Suffolk  Street,  February  17th,  18S3,  in  the 
•eveiity-secondyear  of  his  age. 

Edwards  (Thomas),  an  Eogliih  divine,  born 


EDV 


at  Coventry  in  1 739,  and 
Cambridge,  of  which  he 
printed  a  traiislaimn  of  thl 
the  year  following 
grammai^-school  at  Cov«a| 
seated  to  the  rectory  of 
that  city.  In  1759  he  puhl 
Tlie  Doctrine  of  I  rre^utibl* 
no  Foundation  in  the  New 
he  became  the  defendant  of 
of  the  Hebrew  Metre  aga 
look  the  degree  of  D.D, 
years  after  obtained  the 
Warwickshire,  where  he  di 
the  works  above  noticed,  ha 
from  Hieocntos,  with  noiel 

Edwakds  (Thomas), 
bom  in  London  iu  1709. 
bar,  and  became  a  member 
coin's  Inn,  yet  he  scarcely 
attacked  Warburton's  wliti 
1744,  after  which  he  puhlid 
humottHis  work,  entiOed 
with  a  Glossary,  which 
editions.  He  added  tn  thil 
and  an  account  of  die  trial 
died  in  1757.  A  tract  of  I 
bon,  was  published  sotne  < 

EpWARns  (William),  a 
of  Glamorganshire,  South 
deserves  to  be  recorded  oa 
common  displays  of  ceoiul 
that  comer  of  the  cotmtiy; 
rank  of  an  ordinary  muoo, 
mental  powers  with  which 
acquired  remarkable  skill 
building  of  bridges.    Thai' 
cularly,  which  is  the  »«^ 
chord  of  which  is  147  feet* 
water,  is  a  monument  of  h| 
Edwards   likewise   exercisi 
metbndist   preacher.     He 
seventy-one. 

EDWIN'S  Hah,  an  i 
ing.   on   Cockbum    Law 
named  from  Edwin,  king 
but  said  to  have 
Picts.     It  consists 
the  diameter  of  the 
wall  seven  feet  thick ; 
innermost  and  sen^nd  wall^! 
between  the  second  and 
stones  are  very  large, 
other,  having  never  " 

EDWV,  the  son 
land,  succeeded   his 
The  trogicsd  history  of 
and  his  virtuous  qu< 
lible  stain  on  the  cb 
shows  what  sort  of  mi 
saints  in  the  ages  of  su 

EDYSTONE    I.iOBT-li 

STONE. 

EECKHOUT(Grrbtant 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  I 
and  was  a  di«'iplcof  Kfml 
of  designing,  coloring,  a 
tated  so  nearly,  that  a  n 
between  tevend  of  hia 
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•ucli  and  bis  coloring  ate  the  Mine 
'<;  but  he  rather  excelled  him  m 
IS  of  his  figures.  His  principal 
ras  in  portraits  ;  but  hu  cliief  ile- 
•inting  historical  subjects,  which 
ith  equal  success.  Mis  composi- 
I  full  of  judgment ;  the  dislribulion 
if  light  and  shadow,  is  truly  excel- 
ihe  opinion  of  many  coonoitseurs, 
transparence  in  his  colonnz,  and 
on,  than  his  master.     He  died  in 

Detter  written  Eur,  which  tee. 
Sax.  and   Swed.   irl ;  Han.  Oelg- 
Germ.  aaJ;   Gr.  lyctXvd  abiAvc, 

A  slimy,  serpentine  kind  of  liili, 

r  waters. 

ht  addst  better  than  the  ft, 

m  paiowd  skin  coatcou  the  cjr*. 


thyology.    See  Mueuia. 

lo.    See  ANnLtno. 

loscopic.    See  AwiMikLcuLt.  The 

els  in  vinegar  are  similar  to  those 

The  tASte  of  Tiuegar  wns  formerly 
occasioned  by  the  bitini;  of  these 
but  that  opinion  has  been  long  ago 
leatrelius  says,  he  bat  observed 
isfurraatiun  of  these  little  creatures 

as  this  has  never  been  observed 
-lerson,  nor  it  there  an  instance  of 
irinalion  in  any  nther  animalcule, 
twble  that  Meiitielius  has  been 
•  observBtJOns. 

,  a  forked  instruroeot,  with  three  or 
«tb,  iu«d  for  catching  of  eels ;  that 
Iccth  it  beat,  which  they  strike  into 
\ta  bottom  of  the  river,  and  if  it 
any  eels  it  never  fails  to  bring 

Contncted    from   even.      See 

lyr,  if  jroa  hav*  ■  tftck  of  bUwiaf  bM 
r  tlw  umc  nottiii.  I  have  f***  don* 
t'Kitmig*. 
island  near  the  south  coast  of 
E«M«B  Htm,  bavin^  a  bay  on  its 
ifrfrich  fenns  a  lurhAur.  It  it 
la  in  length,  ami  binls  of  p  iradise 
I  Ihey  are  caught  with  lurd-limc. 
SMf  appear  in  Kuruiie  Captain 
I  lira  tmall  villages  here.     lx>iig. 

t»irs 

Commooly  written  eft    A  small 
Itt. 
I,  ad).  Ltt.  rffahitis.     ExprCMible ; 

ttuA  thw— la  hk  aatvmai  laa(w(* 
wan  •#•*'*•  WM$. 

».  m.  ft.  *ffiff ,  Im.  €i  and  fatio. 
w  mar  the  apponnce  ;  blot  out ; 
roy,  (SMratly  ;  to  wear  away. 

hsioa  tkall  ymtr  fMlm  iivpu*, 
Una  tm  |taUtad«  tff*i». 

Utftm't  /EwM. 
a  il«M,  ibc  Afit  Incaih  il  aiad  tf——. 


I^lkat  kit  naair  tboold  b«*  wffucrd  Ml 
^HkfS.  A>titt4tm  urn  Italg. 


Timr,  I  4«i,l,  ni4y  liapplly  fffae^ 
Tlial  crurl  ima^e  y*i  tlie  kin^'f  <li«grsce-    Pfi<9r 
lU«ty  failed  u>  poli«li  or  rciinc. 
And  Ducat  8h«lup«ar«  scarce  tfftai  a  linr. 

Poft 
So  coin  i^vs  imooth,  in  trmHic  current  piMr*!. 
THI  Ccsar't  image  it  tffaud  u,  laM.  (Xiiyfr 

Who  hath  b«at  hiai  oVr  thi*  ilrad 
Ere  the  firtt  day  of  death  it  fled, 
Thr  &rii  dark  day  of  Duihm^cM, 
The  last  of  dangrr  and  ditirctt. 
(Before  dccay't  effacing  fiag<*rm 
Hav«  tvcpt  ike  hues  niicie  beauty  lingtrt). 

EFFECT,  n.  !.&».«. ^        Fi.    effifl;     llal 
Erricr'iBLE,  aJj  ~ 


ErrtcyivE,  adj. 
Eipect'ively,  o</b. 
ErFEcr'LEtK,  adj. 
EfFtcr'on,  «.  J. 
Errr.ci'uAL,  od;. 
Effect'i'allt,  A<ll. 
EFFEcr'uaTt,  V.  a. 


tfiitto  ;  Spun,  cftltu, 
tffccto;  Von.effcito, 
Cat.  efi'ccliu,  t  ex- 
-pletive,  and  j'aci ),  to 
make.  Tlul  whic' 
is  produced  l>y  a  real 
or  supposed  cause  j 
completion;  reality  : 


hence,  in  the  plural,  palpable  :ind  muvrable  pro- 
perly; hence  also  consequence  or  event  accom- 
plished or  proposed;  success;  advantage:  as  a 
verb  to  btini;  to  pass ;  produce ;  cause  ;  particu- 
larly as  an  agent.  Efleclible  means,  tliat  may 
be  accomplished ;  practicable  :  effective  is,  having 
the  power  to  accomplish  objects  or  effects  :  effi- 
cient is,  serviceable :  effectless,  useless  ;  impo- 
tent :  effector,  he  who  produces  an  effect,  applied 
to  the  First  Cause:  effectual  is,  actually  pro* 
ductive of  effects;  practically  operative  of  tliem  : 
to  effecttiate,  derived  to  us  from  the  Fr.  effiitntr, 
n  synonymous  with  to  effect. 

Tbry  tpake  to  her  to  that  tfftcl.  3  CktaH. 

Christ  it  bectnoe  of  no  effact  unto   you. 

a,d.  r.  •». 
The  commonicatioa  or  thy  faith   may   bcrnuw;   </• 
ftctaal,  by  Uw  acknowledpng  of  every  fond  thiuf. 

PhiUi.  6. 
I  hare  the  taaghl  divition  belwene 
Frvnde  of  tffteu^  and  freadv  of  couctinuance, 

CKnnr. 
la  tlirw,   a  marvetlout  uidil!eren*Jy  compotcd   a^- 
bau  rctl,*tiaati  *al  waa  to  ^vero,  bat   in   *ff*i:i  ono 
unit  luau  fthoutd,  at  the  tpiril  and  aral  uf  the  rrtidur, 
dn  all  lo  all.  Hvtitw 

The  reading  of  tcriiilare  i*  rffwtiml,  at  well  to  lay 
even  the  6rtt  foands'ioD,  at  to  add  dtgjrcn  ol  UrUi«r 
(ifrfMlwa,  in  the  (aai  of  God.  Id. 

What  form  ol  rray 
Can  tcrvc  my  tara  '  Vocgivv  to*  my  fi">l  luunhn  ' 
That  canaot  b«,  nac*  I  oa  tull  pnttrti 
(M  ihoie  tffeeU  lot  shich  I  did  ibt  muithri, 
My  ciovu,  mint  utin  aabmoa,  and  a-y  ijuix'n. 

111  chop  off  ay  hand*  ; 
la  booUott  pr%ycr  have  Ibcy  b««a  bold  u|i, 
And  thry  have  tmmA  nw  lo  tffmCM*  at,-.  la. 

iUprot*  ay  «lt«(«iaa«  U  yw  ran  ; 
l>r  eite  randaiU  ay  womU  ^wfil.  U- 

f  o  aaa,  in  rffttt,  dotb  awontpaay  with  uihert,  Iml 
he  leani«thf  trs  b«  ia  awar*,  toiuH  (F«tur«,  >,r   v,ticer 

C»r  ftftltim  AMMt'f   V«ilsr4i  Hlttmrjf. 

They  are  not  tfftUm*  »/  any  i1ud|,  nor  leave  m 
wort  behind  tbea.  id 

Dela(  ointul.  I  d«abl  Ml  l'  tfftti 
A\i  thai  ;■•  «nh.  tttm  Jm 

3  /.  1 
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Tbodgh  the  meant  cannot  rfftcl  that  which  we  dr- 
•*^  ;  yet  (lod  will  have  ua  uie  the  likelie«t  mcana  on 
our  part  to  efftct  it.  \if.  Hait.   CoHiemptatiarw, 

If  either  the  cunca  of  men,  or  the  endcavoura  of 
the  powen  of  darluicai,  ahould  be  effectual,  all  would 
be  hall.  Id. 

Aager  it  the  moat  impotent  pwtion  that  accom- 
paniet  the  mind  of  man  -,  it  tfficU  nothing  it  goca 
abouL  Ctarmdtnu 

He  tboald  depart  onlj  with  a  title,  the  tffecl  whereof 
he  ahould  not  be  poaaeaaed  of,  before  he  deaervcd  it. 

Id. 
That  a  pot  full  of  ashea  will  atill  contain  a<  much 
water  aa  it  would  without  them,  is  not  tffediblt  upon 
the  atricteat  experiment.      Broume'i    Vulgar  Krrmrri. 

Nor  do  they  apeak  properly  who  aay  thnl  time  con- 
anmeth  all  things ;  for  time  ii  not  effectnt,  nor  art 
hodiea  doatroycd  by  it.  td. 

If  a  mischief  Ijecome  public  and  great,  acted  by 
princea,  and  effected  by  arniica,  and  robbcrioa  be  done 
by  whole  fieota,  it  it  virtue,  and  it  is  glory. 

Bp.  Tiiylnr. 
Whosoever  ia  an  effectire  real  cause  of  doing  his 
neighbour  wrong   is    criminal,  by   what    instrument 
soever  he  does  it.  Tmytor. 

If  any  mystery,  rite,  or  sacrament,  be  effctihe  of 
any  spiritual  blessings,  then  this  much  more,  as  having 
the  prerogative  and  principality  above  every  thing  else. 

Id. 
Thia  effeclivelji  rctiata  the  devil,  and  auBeia  oa  to 
receive  no  hurt  from  him. 

Tjj/lor'i  Rule  of  Holy  Lteuig. 
Recovering  ahanltcrt,  crystalliuea. 
And  nodes  and  blotchea  in  their  rinds. 
Have  no  effect  to  operate 
Upon  that  duller  h\ock  your  pate  ?  Mudibrat. 

State  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd, 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  cloud  ; 
And  is  to  Itim,  who  rightly  thinga  eateems. 
No  oilier  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.       Veriham. 
The  change  made  of  that  syrup  into  a  purple  color, 
Vrit  effided  by  the  vinegar.  Bvj/h  on  Cohun. 

We  conunemorale  the  creation,  and  pay  worship 
to  that  infinite  Being  who  was  the  effector  of  it. 

Derham. 
The    students   of   nature,   conscious   of   her  more 
cryptick    ways    of    working,    resolve    many    strange 
cffecte  into  the  near  efliciency  of  second  causes. 

GtanviUe.  Apoioffy. 
The  institution  has  hitherto  proved  without  effect, 
and  has  neither  extinguished  crimes,  nor  lessened  the 
number  of  criminals.  Temple. 

You  may  toe  by  her  example,  in  herself  wise,  and 
of  oihcrs  beloved,  that  neither  folly  is  the  cause  of 
vehement  love,  nor  reproach  the  effect.  Sidney. 

Bo  found  means  (o  acquaint  hioisclf  with  a  noble- 
man, to  whom  discovering  what  he  was,  he  found  him 
•  fit  instrument  to  e^ccfiia<e  bis  desire.  Id. 

Effect  is  the  Bubaiance  produced,  or  aimple  idea 
introduced  into  any  subject,  by  the  exerting  of  power. 

Locke. 
rhese  men's  opinions  are  not  the  product  of  judg- 
mcoi,orthc  consequence  of  reason;  but  the  cffecH 
of    chance    and    haiard,    of  a   mind  Boating  at   all 
advcuturea,  without  choice,  and  without  direction. 

Id. 
Sometimes  the   sight  of  the  altar,  and  decent  ptc- 
paratioiu   for   devotion,   may  compose  and    recover 
the  wandering  mind  mora  effrtlually  thaii  a  sermon. 

South. 
I  look  pleasure  to  true  out  the  cause  nf  effccti,  and 
the    dcpcudence  of  one  thing   upon  another  in  the 
Tiaibitt  rrcal'oa.  Hu>m''i  Theory. 


Semblant  art  aball  cam  the  I 
And  full  achicvcmi-nt  of  thy 

To  tay  of  a  celebrated  | 
it,  ia,  in  efiet,  to  t«y  that  I 

We  aoa  the  pemicioai 

ancient  Bomanj,  who  i 

poor  as  soon  as  this  vic«  got  ^ 

The  emperor  knew  that  they  to 
many  of  their  effecte. 

A  subject  of  that  vast  latitude, 
one  man  will  scarcely  he  snffiriea 
it  uu. 

A  fatal  instance  of  thia  in  oar  ft 
upon  sacred  record  ;  the  nnhipfry 
but  too  visible  in  all. 

The  morality  of  ao  action 
from  which  we  art.  If  I  flin^ 
gar  with  intention  to  break  hia 
up  and  buys  victuals  with  it«  ibi 
good  ;  but,  with  respect  to  nic« 
wrong. 

This  idea  he  immediately  carria 
tog  a  bar  of  iron  of  the  depth  ha 
side  of  the  keel.voring  upon  hia| 
being  moved  in  one  direction,  but' 
beat  back  in  the  opposite  diractiofu 

A  true  artiit  should  put  a 
spectators,  and  effe%^   the 
tnetbods. 

EFFEMINATE,  wij.,v.  a^ 

Effem'inact,  rt.  t.  [k 

EprEu'iKATELr,  adv.. 

EFFEM'iNaixxEiis,  h.  r. 

Effehinjl'tion. 
mincdo ;  Lat.  effmiinatat,  fj 
an(l_/irfnini],3woniin.  Woi 
tier;  nice;  voluptuoits. 
been  derived,  in  our  li 
live. 

Know  ye  not  that  the  oatighta 
the  kingdom  of  God  I  Be  not  d< 
uicaiors,  nor  effemmate.  E 

The  king,  by  hi*  TolnptooiBa 
riage,  became  tffkmmmte^  and 

After  the  slaughter  of  ao  i 
Shall  we  at  laat  conclude  «J| 

As  well  «e  kaow  yoof  li 
And  gentle,  kind,  effemmmn 
Vices   the    hare    fignnrd  \    m 

usury,  from  its  fecundity 

neratc  effemimitwi. 

From  man's  effemiemte  a1: 
Who  should  belief  hold  his  pi 
But  foul  efferninucy  held  lt« 
Her  bond  slave  :  O  indif«(iy 
To  honour  and  religion  * 

What  baota  it  at  otM  gate  I 
And  at  aiMther  In  let  iat  (he  I 
Sffemmalely  vanqui<he4  T 
So  long  a*  idleness  ia  qitUe  a 
all  the  tins  of  waatoi 
prevented. 

The  more 
The  mon  bia  faotc  to 


vvomnfl 


Poetry — not  heln^    an    ^^ 
noimeai,  bat  uf  octabff  Miniac! 
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HI0  ftod  effemmatet  tlicir  mindf  to  ciiUcr 
flMBplaln ;  uiil  if  tliey  rnJure  tomeliain 
pain  from  olbora,  without  beinft  pcrmiilcd 
•tnn^  or  iniolrraljlc,  it  will  do  thiiu  nu 
•m  lalfrnLace,  ftnd  hardeo  them  rarly. 

Locke. 
Ua\  pMce  both  cowage  will  tftmmatt  ud 
■mpt.  Ptpt. 

And  I  can  feel 
ollie*  too  ;  and  with  a  ju«t  diMlain 
I  at  fffrmimaia,  whoM  very  looks 
It  diahoooui  on  the  land  I  lore.     Ctm/m. 
;  that  tjftmmary,  folly,  liut, 
at«  and  enfeeble,  and  oaedi  must; 
Jiat  a  nation  ahamcfally  dcbaaod 
w  dctpucd  and  trampled  on  at  last, 
a  iwect  Penitence  her  power*  renew, 
th,  if  history  itself  be  true.  li. 

«  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  : 
taaU,  true  ;  but  then  there  is  a  ratise 
k  should  wear  the* — '  What  though  mj  aoul 
the* 

Pauiaafr.'' — Thus,  after  a  short  pause, 
IB,  muttering  also  tome  slight  oaths, 
■ha  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gause  .'* 
Bfnm. 

IDI,  in  the  Turkish  Un^agt^  sij^ifief 
od  acconlingly  it  it  a  title  very  exteti- 
plied;  aa  lo  the  rotifli  and  emir*,  lo 
I  of  motques,  to  men  of  learning,  and 
',  yhe  grand  chancellor  of  the  empire 
tis  eflendi. 

IIVESCE,'  e.  «.  ^  Lai.  tffrrvaco; 
rts'cEMCE)  n.  I.  SeJ/erwo,  t  and  fer- 
'ncMT,  adj.  J  vco,  to  burn.  To 
emical  ebulutioo :  to  generate  lieat  by 
motion. 

balk,   ignite    it    in    a    tracihie,  and    then 
fM  It  iato  strong  spirit  of  nitre,  'till  it 
weetish,   and   maiea  no  rfftimmstitc*  upoa 
■a  •(  iIm  chalk.  Cms. 


I  ifiiht  of  nitrt,  put  to  oil  of  dovos, 
tiO*  CTM  M  a  (ama,  Mtad  «■  Pottam. 

ags  rfo  Aoi  owe  their  heal  to  any  collocla- 
Vfssuunr  of  the  minerali  in  them,  but  to 
an  heat  or  fire. 

WmlirmJ't  Sahnt  UiMarg. 
hrmical  same,  efimmetmet  sigiu6aa  aa  in- 
lion,  pnxlaced  by  mhiiv  two  bodica  tofathar 
(  rast  before ;  attended  an»a«linaa  with  a 
laa,  (nthing  and  ebnllitioD. 

Arhmlkmtl  <m  AlimenU. 

'*•  aa  agreeable  imitation  of  acidnloos 
adn  iba  term  of  what  is  called  the  t^tr- 
aught.  Thu  rontitu  of  two  t^ilutions, 
alkaline  earbonate,  and  the  other  «l  tha 
law  uthar  Tegrtable  acid,  which  U*  lliml«< 
ti  lagathsr,  and  swallowed  dnflaf  tk*  art 
■■MS.  Dr.  4.  Htm. 

vtscHczs  ire  commoolv  attended  with 
vapon,  imall  jeti  of  the  linuid,  tec, 
>d  b^  the  air  which  th«n  dtaengajes 
omMimM,  aim,  they  are  accompanied 
CM  dcgiM  of  beat,  the  caute  of  which 

well  known.  Formerly  the  word  (tt- 
%  wat  alto  applied  to  effeivvacitice*; 
that  word  is  confiui^d  lo  lb«  motion  na- 
trited  in    animal  and  vf^etahle  malttn, 

which  new  combitutioos  among  thrir 
I  take  place. 


EFFETF/,<Kf;.  Lat.  tffatia,{t  prtvali»c, young). 
Darren;  and /rr/o,  to  bear  young;  diubled  from 
producing  young;  worn  out. 

All  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  it  lo  refresh  his 
decrepit,  tffett  sensuality,  with  the  history  of  his  for- 
mer life.  SumK 

In  most  countries  the  earth  would  be  to  parched  and 
effeit  by  the  draught,  that  it  wonid  aHord  hut  one 
harrett.  BtMlcji. 

EFFICA'CIOUS,  flrfj. )      Old   Fr.  tjiifaut, 

Effica'ciously,  adi;.    > power;    Lat.  cfficax, 

Er'picacT,  n  t.  jefficucu,  from  tjHcio, 

to  Effect,  which  see.  Powerful;  productire  of 
intended  objects  or  consequences. 

Whatsoever  is  spoken  concerning  the  tffieaey  or 
necessity  of  God's  word,  they  lie  and  rvstram  only 
into  sermoaa.  Hmhrr. 

Whether  if  they  had  tasted  the  tree  of  life  before 
that  of  good  and  evil,  they  had  iuffcrrd  the  ciuae  of 
mortality  ;  or  whether  the  tjjUacy  of  the  one  had  not 
overpowered  the  penalty  of  the  other,  we  leave  it  unto 
Ood.  iirvwne. 

Kfikteji  ia  a  power  of  speech  which  represents  a 
thing,  by  presenting  to  our  minds  the  lively  ideas  or 
forms.  PaartUw. 

If  wo  find  that  any  other  body  strikes  e^loiewiMfjf 
enough  upon  it,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will  mtrve  that 
way  la  which  the  itrikisg  body  impels  it. 

Digbji  IM  Bodies. 
The  apostle  U:1U  us  of  the  success  and  tfflcacjf  of 
the  gospel   upon  the   mindi  of  men ;  apd,  fur  this 
reaaoo,  he  calls  it  the  power  of  God  unto  salvaiiAi. 

TilicKsga. 
A  glowing  drop  with  hollowed  steel 
He  takes,  and,  by  one  tfficaeiixii  breath. 
Dilates  lo  cube  or  squara.  Pkaltjm. 

The  argumenta  drawn  from  the  goodneia  of  Goi, 
have  a  prevailmg  tfficaeg  to  indoca  men  to  repent, 

Anyers. 
Bad  as  the  world  is,  there  is  reason  lo  think  it 
would  be  a  thousand  times  worse,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  institution  ;  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  which 
can  never  be  su/Bciently  admired  ;  and  which,  if  it 
were  as  strictly  obaerwd  as  it  is  positively  commanded, 
would  operate  with  singular  tfficary  in  advancing 
public  prosperity,  as  well  as  private  virtue. 

Beorrie. 
EFFI'CIENCE,  a.  i.-j       Uu    efficio.      See 
EiPiViEKcr,  /Efficacious.     Actor 

EFFi'ciBST,ai^.(tn.<.  i  power    of    proiliicing 
EfFt'cKMTLY,  adv.      *  effects  or   consequen- 
ces; agency:  as  a  substantive,  efficient  is   sy- 
nonymous with  causer,  or  with  effector. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  ifflamctf  being  far  above 
■s,  we  are  no  more  able  la  coaceivs  by  oar  icaioa, 
than  crcatiuws  narcaioaabla  by  their  aeasa  are  able 
•0  apprehend  after  what  maaaer  we  dispose  and  ordet 
like  coune  of  our  affairs.  UMktt, 

God,  which  movath  aact  aataiai  •(■bib  as  ak 
»Jkiml  only,  dalk  aiharwin  aa**  hualTarmal  oea. 
IBM*,  aed  especially  Us  holy  aagala.  U. 

Obaervatioaa  of  the  order  of  aaiuie  carry  the  mind 
np  to  the  admiralioe  of  the  great  ^fteimt  ol  iha  wwld. 


That  they  art  carried  by  the  BtanudacliOB  M  a  rale, 
la  evideai ;  bat  what  that  regulating  tjleitmf  should 
he.  ia  ao(  eatlly  daanlaed.  Olmnllt. 

A  pious  will  is  the  means  to  enlighten  the  under- 
itaadiag  in  the  truth  of  Christisnity ,  upon  the  se- 
rouat  of  s  natural  f^eieneg;  a  will  m)  disposed,  will 
TRgA^e  the  mind  in  a  ssvsre  search.  &Mtk. 
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{.ngicnl  or  roDMqiirnital  Bcceiiit}  li  when  >  ibiag 
llwi  no',  tfficimllg  causo  in  evrm  hot  yt'.  hy  ertialu 
Infallible  cnoscqucucM  doct  infer  iu  SiMtk^ 

Gmvity  does  not  proceed  from  the  eficimeg  of  any 
rontiiigcnt  and  uiiittable  agents  ;  being  entirely  owing 
to  tile  direct  concuur«o  of  the  power  of  the  Author  of 
nature.  Waotmard. 

Your  answering  iti  the  final  rau<e,  make*  me  be- 
lieve you  are  at  a  Iom  for  the  efficient. 

Collier  om  Tlunyhl. 

I  look  npoQ  in^lolence  u  a  ftort  of  fuicidc  ;  for  tlie 
nuA  U  ^fioieitttjf  dcatroycd,  though  the  npf>etite  of  the 
brute  may  survive.  C/tetterfield. 

KFFIG'I ATK,  t.  a.^     Ut.  effigio,  {c,  and  «/•- 

ErFioiA'Tiow,  n.i.  \go,  tofa^tuon).   To  form 

Er'nGles,  n.  I.         ^into     re«omblance  ;     to 

EF'Fic.r.  Jima'»e-.  effigies  or  effiiry 

ts  resemblance,  cenorally  of  a  rougli,  tincotilli, 

or  of  lliij  French  caricature  kind  :  but  our  older 

writers  use  these  words  more  seriously,  and  for 

'  .ictual  iinai;e,'  or  idea. 

We  iH-huld  the  ipeciet  of  p|o<]ueiiee  in  our  mindi, 
the  effijia  ot  actual  image  of  which  we  seek  in  the 
9rgana  of  our  heariog. 

Drfieti'i  Du/Temnj/,  Preface, 
Observe  those  numerous  wrongs  in  effg^t 
The  gods  have  saved  from  the  devouring  sea. 

Car<A. 

EmcY  is  aUo  used  for  the  print  or  impres- 
(iou  of  a  coin,  representing  the  prince's  head 
wli»  struck  it. 

I'.FfiCY,  TO  Execute  or  Degrade  in,  de- 
notes the  execution  or  degradation  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  who  cannot  be  apprehended. 
In  France,  lieforc  the  revolution,  they  used  to 
hang  a  picture  on  a  gibbet,  wherein  was  repre- 
sented the  criminal,  with  the  manner  of  punish- 
ment ;  at  the  bottom  was  written  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Thaie  who  were  sentenced  to 
death  were  executed  in  effigy. 

EFFINOHAM,  a  county  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  the  lower  dislrict  of  Georgia,  bounded 
hy  the  Savannah  River  on  the  north-east,  which 
sepanites  it  from  South  Carolina,  and  by  the 
Oneechee  River  on  the  south-west,  which  divides 
It  from  Liberty  county.  Chief  towns,  Ebenezer 
anil  Klherton. 

EfUNGHAii,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  Staflbrd  county,  seated  on  the  Ossipee,  south- 
east of  Ossipee  Pond. 

EFFLORES'CENCE,  n.  tr%     lALrffloreKn, 

Eftlobes'cenct,  >■<  expletive,  and 

EFrLORF,s'cENT,  adj.  J Jlureo, lottower; 

from  /lot,  Jloris,  a  dower.  Tlie  production  of 
flowers ;  hence  any  excrescence  of  llie  sha)ie  or 
appearance  of  flowers. 

Where  there  is  less  heat,  thera  the  ipirit  of  the 
plant  is  digested,  and  severed  from  the  graaaer  juice 
ill  egtitrescetux.  Bam. 

Excresceucics  in  the  form  of  flowers. 

Two  white  spArry  inr rust.-kiioni,  with  effioreaceneiee 
',a  form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water. 

WooJwnrd. 

Yellow  ejhreuml  sparry  iocrutution*  on  stone. 

Id. 

It  has  lately  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  a 
natural  hasun  of  calcareous  earth  at  Molfclta  in  Italy, 
lioth  in  thin  str.ita  between  the  cdlcarriius  hrds,  and 
In  r^wrrKemti  of  various  liMutiful  Icufy  an  1  hairy 
(uimt.  OtttwiH. 
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tbonnnii  and  Mnc  odd  ceotwiN  of  ycu* 

I  UQd  the  CTTfttioQ. 

Btt^'t  SmfAiek  Lett. 
(h  thtt  copious  tifii*T  of  matter,  ihnragh  the 
I  of  a  dF«p  ok*!,  he  vai  reduced  to  a  •kelcton. 

//■my. 
I  the  bright  tfiumct  of  hit  deed 

'  that  reflected  li(hl, 
kvhich  the  lasting  lamp  they  feed, 

t  dijpel  the  dampt  of  carious  nicht. 
Prior. 
Prime  chcarcr,  light ! 
!)f  all  material  being*,  &nt  and  heal '. 
FfiHT  dirioe '.  ThomiiK't  Smmer. 

FFLU'VIUM,  n.  I.  ting,  i     Ut.  cffluo.  See 
tLV'viA,  n.t.  pita-.  i      EFrtDEWCE. 

i  particles  that  exude,  i.e.   Bow  at  it  were, 
tbodiei,  conimoiily  applied  in  modern  times 
!  imell  or  scent  they  yield. 
I  earth  were  an  electrick  body,  and  the  air  bat 
I  thereof,  «e  might  believe  that,  from  at- 
,  and  by  eflaxion,  bodi«a  tended  to  the  earth. 

Bmtm. 
r  the  earth '•  diamal  revolution  upon  its  aiii, 
■jr  aagnetick  tffitmia  of  the  earth,  nor  the  air, 
phere  which  environs  the  earth,  can  prodiwe 
Wooimtri. 
U  IhoM  tffimia,  which  do  upward  tend, 
\  Ices  heavy  than  the  air,  ascend  ; 
hy  do  they  ever  from  their  height  retreat, 
tad  why  return  to  S'wk  their  ccalral  scatt 


rFO'RCR,  V.  a.    Fr.  (ffitctr.    To  force; 

(lirough  by  riolenre ;  strain ;  violate. 
I  chat  rnom  was  nothing  tii  be  seen, 
\  huge  grrat  iron  chests  and  eoffcre  strong  ^ 

I  with  double  bonds,  that  neVr  coald  ween, 
I  (O  tf^n*  by  violence  or  wrung. 

Faerit  Quettu. 
*gan  her  beauty  shine  as  brightest  sky, 
I  Immt  bis  beastly  heart  t'  rffon*  her  chastitit. 

q^i— <rr. 

The  palmer  lent  his  car  into  the  Boise, 
To  wheel  who  called  10  ImpcrtaBaly  ; 
Again  he  hnard  a  more  tjibrmt  wake, 
Tliat  bade  hia  «aa*  in  haste.  Id, 

"KOIOl,  •.  •.  1  Latin,  tffjrmo.  To 
rnau  t'rioK,  a.  f .  )  make  m  any  certain 
r ;  to  shape  ;  to  fiuhton. 

I  begins  to  set  upon  her  work  of  t^Waalim- 

Mere. 
Ifat  and  gracMMW,  thon  gaveet  us  being,  rmisiag 
taolJilag,  aad  e^Wmtii/  us  after  thy  own  image. 

Tajpisr. 
fmami  I*  aolv*  iihwiimi.  and  to  give  an 
I  «l  Um  pfadiMtiM  aad  ffknw'ion  of  the  iiai- 

Rag. 

''ORT.    Fr.  f/fort;  moat  probably  from 
tin  fbrf if,  strong,  bold.    Stnieiclc;  eameat 

■vour;  vi-liriiient  acliun.     It  it  accmted  by 

1  wntert  un  either  syllable. 

I  after  having  gained  virtorics,  we  had  made  the 
l^^arff  w  If  w«  had  kiat  tbea,  Viance  eould  not 


ildtflM.     OndkeflMtaf /A«  Ifar. 
ITbough  the  same  aui,  with  all  diffnsive  rays, 
fnk  la  the  me,  and  la  liM  diaaead  Uass, 
t  prise  lb*  ma^n  ifin  of  bk  pawrr, 
I  always  sal  ika  (aa  abava  Iba  lower.     JVp*. 
I  khwilf  (W  any  gtaad  o/er*.  Id. 


Then  it  ikot  to  poor  a  hook  in  the  world,  that  woald 
not  be  a  prodigious  effiiri  were  it  wrought  out  entirely 
by  a  single  mind,  wiiboui  the  aid  of  prior  iovrsti^iora 

•foAlMM. 

And  bathing  his  chill  temples  tried  to  sooth 

Bach  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Ita  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 
Te  these  kind  tfforit  made  a  low  reply.         ilyrois. 

Good  without  tffiM,  great  without  a  foe.  H. 

EFFCSION.  n.  t.  Lat.  tffwiio.  The  act  of 
digging  up  from  the  ground  :  delerration. 

He  set  apart  annual  sums  for  the  recovery  of  ma* 
nuscripts,  the  tffoaon  of  coins,  and  the  procuring  of 
mummies.  ArbuUmul. 

EFFIIA'IABLE,  oJ;.  Fr.  rJ^^.yaW*.  Dread- 
ful ;  frightful ;  lemble.     A  word  not  tised. 

Pestilential  symptomi  declare  nothing  a  proportion- 
ate efficient  of  their  t^ntiabU  nature  but  artenical 
fumes.  Hanry. 

EFFRONTERY.  Fr.  effronterit ;  lat.  effront, 
shameless;  from/ronf,yrunfu,the  forehead,  often 
put  for  impudence  or  assurance  (from  modest  fe- 
males wearing  it  veiled).  Sliamelessneu ;  iio- 
modesty ;  contempt  of  reproach. 

They  could  hardly  contain  themselves  within  one 
unworthy  act,  who  had  tffrtfnltry  enough  to  commit  oi 
countenance  it.  Kimg  Ckmln. 

A  bold  man's  effrontery,  in  company  with  women, 
must  be  owing  to  his  low  opinion  of  them,  and  his 
high  one  of  binit*lf.  Clmua. 

Others  with  ignorance  and  insufficiency  Itave  tclf- 
admiralion  and  effnmitry  to  set  up  themielve*. 

Hit  pride,  that  sconu  to  obey  or  to  submit. 
With  them  is  courage,  his  tffrimlery  wit. 

Cowpcr. 

EFFULGE',  ti.  n.  ^     Lat.  tffulgto,  to  shine 

EFri'i'oEiicE,  B. ».  Sout,   from  f,  out  f)f,  and 

ErrrL'oEWT,  aiff.   jfuJgeo  \o  i/aiat.    To  emit 

light,  lustre.     Effulgence  is  the  liutre,  light,  or 

bng)itness,  emitted. 

On  that 
Impnaed.  the  tffniattt  d  hm  glory  abide*. 

UUtun. 
Thy  luttn.  blest  e/fU<^w*,  caa  dispel 
The  clouds  of  error,  and  the  gloom  of  bell. 


How  toon  the  tffyiftM  emanations  Oy 
Thnmgh  the  blue  gulf  of  inUrpoaing  tky'      Id. 

Tha  downward  tan 
Looka  aot  »g\ilf*M,  Inm  aoiid  the  flash 
Of  broken  dottdtk  rAomom's  Sytiag 

Tba  lapai  diain*  ih*  tight, 
Uka  tkm  *tMim$  yaOa*  ntaaa  <d.  Ught. 


Tht  west  is  indeed  on  Ai«  with  kit  daccaading  glo- 
ric*.  In  what  bruad  and  tffmtfv^t  day  do  they  reveal 
the  infataaiioa  u(  the  duke  of  Bedford  ;  shaipeaiaf 
the  aae  for  hit  own  neck,  and  for  the  necks  of  all  ■ 
of  rank  and  property  in  the  kiagdom ! 

KffUgmi  maids !  yoa  roaad  dacidaoaa  day, 
Trceted  with  toft  btamt,  year  gllttaiiag  bands  array. 

EFFUMABI'LITY.  n.  i.  Ut.  fwmu.  Th« 
quality  of  firing  atray.  or  raponog  in  ftuaCi. 
Aixefttl  wort),  but  not  adopted. 

n»f  t*ca  to  deiaa  Bterevry  by  volatility,  or,  if  I 
IBty  coin  such  a  word,  tffamtUltlf.  Boj^. 
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Ein<'U6E',  ».  a.  &  n. ».  J      Fl.t fusing,     lul. 

lilii''sio!(,  B.  «.  JSuaii.    and    V'ortug. 

Etni'iivi:,  («//.  feff'iuionc;  Ijt.  cff"- 

»m,  iVoiii  c//um/«,  to  pour  out,  i.  e.  e,  out,  and 
Jiiiiilii,  to  pour.  To  pour  out;  slie<l ;  spill, 
.shaktpeare  use*  effuse  lor  ctTusion.  The  act  of 
iiourinj;  out  words  or  ttiings ;  the  tiling  poured 
out. 

When  llitrc  was  but  u  yd  one  only  family  in  the 
wnrld,  nu  means  of  inUructiun,  Uuman  or  divine, 
roulit  prevent  efftuitm  of  blood.  HooAer. 

My  heart  haih  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 

ricing  an  ordinary  inundutiun^ 

Hut  thii  effwnan  of  unmnnly  drop«, 

'l*hit  thowcr,  blown  qp  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amased. 

StobpnsK. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  dnsdly  wounds, 

And  much  effuie  of  blnod  dotii  make  me  faint,  iff. 
Slap  fffuMwn  of  our  Christian  blood. 

And  'stabliih  quietness.  Id.     Henry  Vt. 

Pur|;c  mc  with  the  blood  of  my  Redeemer,  and  t 
shall  he  clean  \  wash  me  with  that  precious  effvnon, 
and  I  iihall  he  whiter  than  snow.  A"****;  CKartea. 

Such  great  force  the  gospel  of  Christ  hod  upon  men's 
ftouU.  melting  them  into  that  lit>eral  effvwn  of  all  that 
they  had.  fiamm,  on  Fwidam, 

He  fell,  and,  deadly  pale. 
Crooned  out  his  soul,  with  gushing  blood  efftaed, 

MiUim. 

Our  blessed  Lord  cwmmonded  the  representation  of 
his  death,  and  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  should  be  made 
by  breoJting  bread  and  effusion  of  wine. 

Taylor*!  Wvrthy  ComnutnicarU, 

Yet  shall  the  be  restored,  since  public  good 
For  private  interest  ought  not  be  withstood. 
To  save  the  efftuion  of  my  people's  blood. 

Oryden'f  Homer, 

If  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  any  thing  distinct 
from  llie  forty  days  rain,  their  effunon^  'tis  likely, 
was  at  this  some  time  when  the  abyss  was  broken 
open.  Bunet't  Thaory. 

At  last  emerging  frtim  his  nostrils  wide. 
And  gushing  mouth,  effiued  the  briny  tide. 

Pope'i  Odyuey, 

The  North-eost  spends  its  rage  ;  the  ^ffwt^  Sooth 
Warms  the  wide  air.  T'AofoJon'i  Spring, 

The  several  irruptions  of  Arab*,  Tartars,  and  Per- 
sians, into  India  were,  for  the  greater  part,  ferocious, 
bloody,  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme  :  our  entrance 
Into  the  dominion  of  that  country  was  as  generally, 
^ith  small  comparative  e^wion  of  blood  \  being  intro- 
(lueed  by  various  frauds  and  delusions,  and  by  taking 
Advantage  of  the  incurable,  blind,  and  senseless  ani- 
mosity, which  the  several  country  powers  bear  tf>wards 
each  other,  rather  than  by  open  force.  Burke, 

Your  myriad  trains  o'er  stagnant  oceans  tow. 
Harnessed  with  gossamer,  the  loitering  prow  \ 
Or  with  fine  Elms,  suspended  o'er  the  deep. 
Or  oil  rffuMinu  Inll  the  waves  asleep.  Darwin, 

KFKtisios,  or  Fusion,  in  astronomy,  denotes 
lliat  part  of  the  sign  Aquarius,  represented  on 
celntinl  globes  and  planispheres,  by  the  water 
iiisuine  out  of  the  um  of  the  water-bearer. 

Kl-T,  n.  (.  Sax.  efeta,  from  Goth,  vote,  water. 
A  watcr-liziird. 

Peacocks  are  benefictal  to  the  places  where  they 
arc  kept,  by  clearing  of  them  from  snakes,  adders, 
and  rjU,  upon  which  they  will  live. 

Mortimer* t  Htu^andry. 

Tlie  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  the  lisard  of  Italy,  and 
|he  e/l  in  our  country.  Nirhola>. 

^IT,  in  zoology.    See  Lacckta. 


Err,  adu.       )      Sax.  epc,  aA{ 

Emonss.'  S  Sax.  eiron,  to  I 
quickly  ;  following  soon.  The  I 
faes  behind ;  and  our  naval  < 
after,  afterwards.  Ice,  aft  of  tbt 
See  Aft. 

But  silben  ihynges  passed 
mucbe  oughte  wee  the  rooiv  I 
we  bane  taken  soo  greatc  h«A  I 
fall  not  in  that  occasioa  ff^ 

Eft  through  the  thjcV  they  1 
With  noise  whereof  he  from  1 

Down  fell  to  giotind,  nnd  i 
Tj  hide  his  coward  head  from  djingi 

^^bensei  he  gao 
Of  salve*  and  nediciaea. 
He  in  their  stead  tfa 
possessed  all  their  laadi 

The  Germans   deadly  haled  the  1 
was  to  be  thought  that    new  vsa 
ensue.  X 

Quite  consumed  with  tal 
The  idol  ia  of  thai  eternal  moid ; 

For  so  at  least  f  have  prea*rved 
With  bands  profane,  from  being  rfl 

EfUoom,  O  sweetheart  kind,  my  le 
And  all  the  year  shall  then  be  boUdi 

I 

EGALtTE',  Fr.  i.e.  equality 
assumed  by  Philip  Bourbon  C'apd 
of  Orleans,  to  ingratiate  IiiotmIi  < 
licans,  upon  the  abolition  of  moi 
in  August,  1792.  Neither  this  n 
however,  nor  his  voting  for  iht  it 
fortunate  relation,  Louis  NV'I., 
from  being  denounced  hs  « 
the  liberty  of  the  republic,  on 
1793,  and  condemned  to  be  («il 
6th  November  following.  He 
accordingly  at  five  P.  M.,  three  M 
condemnation. 

EGBERT,  Uie  first  V-?-'  " 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  I 
Bcendant  of  the   royal    t.i;....j  ^ 
prince   of  great   ac<:ompiii 
young,  he  was  obliged  ti> 
where  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Driihric,  the  then   king  of  Wi 
jealousy  he  had  fled,  becal 
nobility,  through  the  condui 
bert,  who,  during   his  exile, 
the  arts  of  war  and  govemmea^ 
take  possetsiou  of  the 
legal  neir;  was  proclaiaa 
BOO,  and  in  802  be  united 
under  him,  giving  the  wfa< 
land.     In  about   five  yeai^ 
were   twice   invaded  by  the 
force,  but   he  defeated  titan  n 
tempts.     He  died  in  838,  and  n 
Ethelwolf.     See  EsiiLsND. 

EGEDE  (Mans),  a  Danish 
went  lu  Greenliiiid  in  17°.)l  Hi 
founder  of  an  cstahlishniimt  Itifl*,' 
presided  for  fifteen  years,  and 
a  work  on  the  ii 
firecniaiid,  piil 
afterwards  traosUi 
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io  1738,  ag«d  teventy-one,  in  the  isle  of 

F  (Paul),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  his 
nt  in  the  above  mijslon  ;  and  publi9he<l  a 
J  of  his  own  residence  in  Greenland,  from 
ID  1788.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Id,  1789. 

KNUTISO,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  In- 
Ica,  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
lies  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra. 

iM'^'E.,  lat.  Car  S. 

lEU,  n.  I.  See  Eacbe.  An  im))etuous 
gtilar  flood  or  tide. 

t  the  [Mvaliv  diipottUnn  of  ihe  mrth  at  tlic  bot- 
rbvrein  qaick  cmcitstioiu   kre  made,  may  an»« 
■fr«  antl  Hovt  id  tome  eituariM  adJ  river*  ;  as 
mbU  about  Trent  and  llnmbcr  in  Englaod. 
Brpwrur'j   Vitltfar  KrTMirt. 

tl,  a  rircr  rising  in  Suabia,  which  passes 
tdliogen,  and  runs  into  the  Wemilz,  six 
north  of  Dotiauwert, 

■  lar^e  river  of  Franconia,  which  flows 

to  Bohemia,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe. 

an  old  fortifled   town  of  Bohemia,  on 

■e  river.    It  contains  some  manuEictures ; 

annual  fairs;  and  in  the  neighbourtiood 

l-known  chalybeate  spring.     It  was  oc- 

by  the  French   in  1742,  but  retaken  the 

year.     It   suflercd  greatly   by  fire  in 

i'oriulation  about  8000.      Seventy-six 

.n  i'ragiie. 

KIA,or  .'¥cERiA,  a  nymph  held  in  great 

iOD  by  the  Ilomans.     She  was  courted  by 

~'otnpilius ;  and,   according  to  Ovid,  be- 

I  wife.     This  prince,  to  give  his  laws  the 

authonty,  solemnly  declared,  before  the 

people,  that  they  were  previously  sanc- 

id  approved  by  the  nymph  E^ria.  Ovid 

kat  Lgeria  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death 

Ina,  tJiat  she  melted   into  tears,  and  was 

H   into  a  fountain   by  Diana.    She  was 

^  M  a  goddess  who   presided   orer  the 

toey  of  women,  whence  some  reckoned  her 

Be  with  Lucina. 

|KRT(JN  (.lohn),  an  eminent  prelate,  bom 
MOO  in  1791,  was  the  son  of  ilenry  Eger> 
pahop  of  Hertford.  He  received  the  first 
*  hw  education  at  Eton,  after  which  he 
il  to  Uriel  College,  Oxford.  In  1745  he 
the  living  of  Kom  io  Uetefordshire, 
next  year  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
lie  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of 
M  in  1750,  and  afterwards  successive! v  to 
Mpriet  of  Bangor,  Litchfield,  and  Uur- 
tSle  was  a  liberal  contnbulor  to  teveral 
kml  public  works  io  his  diocese,  and  his 
M  were  extensive.  He  published  several 
^  on  public  occasions  ;  and  die<l  in  1787. 
h.ir>!<  (Tliomas),  lord  cliancellor  of  Eng- 
Kader  Jame*  1.,  was  tlic  natural  son  of  Sir 
k  Kgcrton.  in  Cheshire,  and  was  bom 
1-V4U.  He  was  educated  at  Oiford, 
I  h«  removed  to  Ijncoln's  Inn.  He  te- 
honor  of  knighthood,  and  was  made 
j  in  I  .V>2  ;  and  not  lung  after, 
itie  rolls,  which  sraa  fdlowcd  by  Iho 
tvird-kccprr.  In  1603  he «M appoialed 
lor,  Willi  ihr  title  of  baron  Klle»- 
la    iOlli   he   was  created   viscount 


Bracklcy,  but  died  tlie  year  following.  Ilis 
I'nvileges  and  i*reiogalives  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  his  Observations  concerning 
the  OIHce  of  Lord  Chancellor,  were  published 
after  his  death. 

EcEKTON  (Francis),  duke  of  Bridgewater,  de- 
scended from  the  above  nobleman,  was  bom  in 
1736,  being  the  fifth  son  of  the  first  duke,  and 
the  third  who  held  that  title.  He  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  in  1748.  This  nobleman  erhi- 
bited  a  must  enlightened  and  persevering  spirit  in 
his  various  schemes  for  making  navigable  canala 
for  the  advantage  of  his  estates  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  in  his  patronage  of  the  cele- 
brated Brindley,  by  whom  his  plans  were  exe- 
cuted. The  duke  had  tlie  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  entire  success  of  his  undertak- 
ings, prior  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1803. 

EC  EST,  V.  a.    }     Lat  cgem,  tf,ttlttm,  from 

Eocsi'ioN, n. f.  5',  out,  and  gtro,  to  bear: 
to  carry  fortli.    To  evacuate  food  naturally. 

Divcrv  crcatarea  alecp  all  the  Winter  \  as  Uie  bear, 
the  hedge-hog.  the  bat.  and  liie  bee  \  these  all  wax 
fat  vheo  they  ileep.  and  tyttt  not. 

Bmctm*i  Satyral  Hitlory. 

The  animal   aoul  or  ipirita  manage   as   well  their 

apontaneotts  actiona,  a*  the   natarml   or  lovolantary 

eaeitioiu  of  digestion,  tgution,  and  drcnlation. 

HuU't  Origin  if  I' 

EGG.  Isl.  cffut,  to  incite ;  Sax.  eggian ; 
Dan.  tf^c:  according  to  Minsheu  all  derived 
from  Lat.  a^o,  to  compel,  do,  &c. 

Study  beeoroea  pleasanl  to  him  who  i»  parvuing  hit 
genioa,  and  whose  ardour  of  inclination  tqg»  him  (or- 
waid,  and  canieth  bin  ihrongh  evcty  ohnacU. 

Ecu,  n.  f.  Goth,  and  Swe<l.  tff, ;  Sax.  og: 
Erse,  ougk;  p<>rliaps  from  the  forgoing  veib, 
i.  e.  that  which  is  excited  to  life  by  hatching. 

About  her  rommeth  alt  the  world  to  begge. 
Ha  aaketh  lande,  and  he  to  pas  would  bryng, 
Thta  toye  and  that,  and  all  not  worth  an  tgyt : 
He  would  in  luue  prasper  aboa*  all  thyng. 

Sr  r.  Ifarr. 

Therefore  think  him  as  tk*  serpent  •  »gg. 
Which  hatched,  would,  aahia  kind,  grow  mischievoas. 

S^aAgpeurt. 

An  0gf  waa  (ouad  having  lain  many  ynn  al  iba 
boUom  of  a  moat,  where  the  earth  had  aomewhat  over- 
grown il ;  and  this  ti/f  waa  com*  to  the  haidoeaa  of  a 
aluD«,  and  the  colors  ol  the  while  and  yolk  peifeet. 

Bmvh. 

Hear  this  then,  ye  careless  oatrKhes,  that  leave  you* 
egft  in  the  open  aand  for  the  aun  to  hatcb,  without 
the  fear  of  any  hoof  that  may  cmsb  them  in  pie<e*. 

Bp.  Halt. 

ThcT*  waa  taken  a  great  glaaa  babble  with  a  l«af 
neek,  iucb  aa  cbemials  are  wont  to  call  a  philiwipki- 
cal  e^.  Bejlt. 

Every  inaect  of  each  different  kind. 
In  its  own  ^ffg,  chrrrrd  by  the  iolar  rays, 
Orguu  Involved  and  latent  life  diaplays.  BUtkmmt. 

At  trail  wll  gvnrrally  conaiau  in  the  rewmblaaca 
and  cottgraiiy  nf  ideaa,  falae  vtt  chiely  conaiau  in  llui 
mrmblaoce  and  coagruily  aooMtiOMa  of  linglr  Uii#v«, 
aa  Uk  aaagtanM.  chroaograma,  lipogrmms,  and  acraa* 
tka  :  snaMiain  of  wonla,  aa  in  pans  and  ijuibbUs : 
aa4  aniartiaiaa  «(  whoi*  icalaiwca  or  !•*■••  '"*  "'^ 
th*  tfon  «f  ijyr,  assa,  gr  altan. 
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The  Aphu  »  in  n  limilai  mannrr  htldicil  fruni  ui 
coy  in  'lie  Tcrnal  nionihi,  anil  produci'S  a  Tiviparoai 
uflipriug  willioat  sexaal  inicrcotir^R  fur  nlae  or  Ira 
sveccuive  leacrmtJoDi ;  and  then  tlif  progcnj  is  both 
male  and  frmale,  whidi  cohabit,  uitl  from  theie  npw 
female*  are  produced  tggi,  which  cadnre  the  winter  ; 
the  aame  pioccw  probably  occuti  iu  many  other 
inaeeti.  Darwin. 

And  now  the  day  of  woe  drew  on  apace, 
A  day  of  wn«  to  all  the  pigmy  race. 
When  dwarfa  were  doomed,  but  penitence  wa<  rain. 
To  rue  each  broken  egg^  and  chiclteu  slain.     Beatt'm. 

She  and  her  maid,  had  promised  by  day-break 
To  {wy  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish 
For  breakfast*  of  egg',  coffee,  bread,  and  fish.  Byrtm. 

Koo,  in  physiology,  a  botly  formed  in  certain 
females,  in  which  is  contained  an  embryo,  or 
foetus  of  the  same  species,  under  a  cortical  surface 
or  shell.  The  exterior  part  of  an  egg  is  the 
shell;  which  in  a  hen,  for  instance,  is  awhile, 
thin,  and  friable  cortex,  including  all  the  other 
parts.  It  is  lined  every  where  with  a  very  thin, 
but  a  pretty  tough  membrane,  which  divitling  at, 
orrery  near,  the  obtuse  end  of  tlie  egg,  forms  a 
small  ha^',  where  nothing  but  air  is  contained. 
In  new-laid  eggs  this  follicle  appears  very  little, 
but  becomes  larger  when  the  egg  is  kept.  Within 
this  are  contained  the  albumen,  or  white,  and 
the  vitellus,  or  yolk  ;  each  of  which  have  their 
different  virtues.  The  albumen  is  a  cold,  vis- 
cous, while  liquor  in  the  egg,  different  in  con- 
sistence in  Its  different  parts.  It  is  observed, 
that  there  are  two  distinct  albumens,  each  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  its  proper  membrane.  Of 
these  one  is  very  thin  and  liquid ;  the  other  is 
more  dense  and  viscous,  and  of  a  somewhat 
whiter  color;  but  in  old  and  stale  eggs,  after 
some  days  incubation,  inclining  to  a  yellow.  As 
this  second  albumen  covers  the  yolk  on  all  sides, 
so  it  is  itself  surrounded  by  the  other  external 
liquid.  The  albumen  of  a  fecundated  egg,  is  as 
sweet  and  free  from  corruption,  during  all  the 
time  of  incubation,  as  it  is  in  new  laid  eggs;  as 
is  al.'io  the  vitellus.  As  the  eggs  of  hens  consist 
of  two  liquors  separated  one  from  another,  and 
distinguished  by  two  branches  of  umbilical  veins, 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  vitellus,  and  the  other 
to  the  albumen ;  so  it  is  very  probable,  tlial  they 
are  of  diffarent  natures,  and  consequently  ap- 
pointed for  different  purposes.  When  the  vitellus 
grows  warm  with  incubation,  it  becomes  more 
humid,  and  like  melting  wax  or  fat,  whence  it 
take*  up  mure  space.  For  as  the  f<rtus  increases, 
the  albumen  insensibly  wastes  away  and  con- 
•lenses;  the  vitellus,  on  tlie  contrary,  seems  to 
lose  little  or  nothing  of  its  bulk  when  the  fdtus 
IS  perfected,  and  only  appears  more  liquid  and 
humid  when  the  abdoinea  of  the  fictus  begins 
to  be  formed.  The  chick  in  the  egg  is  first  nou- 
rished by  the  albumen,  and  when  this  is  con- 
sumed, by  the  vitelltu,  as  with  milk.  If  we 
compare  the  chalazre  to  the  extremities  of  an 
axis  passing  tlirough  the  vitellus,  which  is  of  a 
spherical  form,  this  sphere  will  be  composed  of 
two  unequal  portions,  its  axis  not  passing  through 
its  centre ;  consequently,  since  it  is  heavier  than 
the  white,  its  snialler  portion  must  always  be 
uppermost  in  all  positions  of  the  egg.  The 
yellowish    white    round    spot,     called     cicalri- 
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ler  Ins  care;  and  lie  is  a  i^iner  by 
as  more  than  twiwthirds  of  the  eggs 
uce  chickens.  This  utefut  and  ad- 
method  of  hatching  epjs  was  div 
France  by  the  ingenious  M. 
rho,  by  a  number  of  experiments, 
art  to  fixed  principles.  He  founa 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  nearly 
th  that  marked  32*  on  his  thermo- 
5°  on  Fahrenheit's.  The  degree  of 
>rin^  about  the  derelopment  of  the 
;oslui|;,  and  the  Turkey  pout,  is  the 
which  fits  for  hatching  the  Canary 
d,  in  all  probability,  the  smallest 
d :  the  dinerence  is  only  in  the 
irbich  Ibis  beat  ought  to  be  commu- 
te eggl  of  different  birds.  After 
inMnU,  M.  Reaumur  found,  that 
1  by  means  of  a  baker's  oven,  suc- 
r  tfian  those  made  hot  by  layers  of 
:he  furnaces  of  glaat-houses,  and 
nelters  of  metals,  by  meaiu  of  pipes 
M  into  a  room,  might,  no  doubt,  be 
>rer  the  sanse  purpose.  As  to  the 
stores,  no  great  nicely  is  required. 
re  W  necesMry  but  to  ascertain  the 
at,  by  melting  a  lump  of  butter  of 
walnut,  with  half  at  much  tallow, 
t  into  a  phial.  This  serves  to  indi- 
witb  suthcient  exactness:  for  when 
eal,  this  mixture  will  become  as 
;  and  when  the  beat  is  too  small,  it 
Axed  in  a  lump:  but  it  will  flow 
lyrup,  upon  inclining  the  bottle,  if 
of  >  right  temper.  Great  attention 
ould  ^  given  to  keep  the  beat 
>  dagrec,  ind  ibat  til  tlie  eggs  in  the 
[ually  siMre  the  irret^ulanties  of  the 
mmur  ha*  invented  a  sort  of  low 
Nil  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs. 
I  he  calls  artificial  parents,  not  only 
iickerw  from  the  injuries  of  the  air, 
kindly  warmth,  so  that  itiey  take  the 
•ir  shelter  as  readily  ax  they  would 
mdef  the  wings  of  a  hen.  After 
mil  b«  necessary  to  keep  the  diick- 
time  in  a  room  artfully  heated,  and 
th  thcia  boxta;  but  afterwards  Ihey 
y  tipaawl  to  the  air  in  the  coun- 
cil it  may  not  b«  amias  to  plaee  one 
leial  parents  to  shelter  them,  if  there 
casion  for  it.  They  are  generally  a 
fttr  being  hatched,  before  they  take 
all.  A  few  crumbs  of  bread  may 
n  them  for  a  day  or  two,  atiet  whidi 
rk  up  inficti  and  graia  lor  ihem- 
,  to  save  the  trouble  of  atteadiiig 
I  may  be  taudit  to  vralch  tliem  in 
aMt  at  h«ut  do. 

■00  a,  Ltrru,  a  townsliip  of  New 
Bartmftoa  county,  coiuislin;  of 
I.  tht  eolBpact  pan  of  the  town- 
I  Omm  Towa.  It  lias  a  small  trade 
Itidiet. 

louB  Riviia,OBtaT,  a  river  of  New 
eh  rites  bc4we«n  Gloucottf  and 
counties.  Af^<^r  running  E.S.  E.  a 
the  djvisKioal  line  between 


Cape  May  and  Gtouvestcr  counlies,  and  &lls 
into  tlie  bay  of  its  own  name.  The  inlet  from 
the  Allanlir  Ocean  lies  in  39' 32'.  The  nver 
abounds  with  slievphead,  rock-fish,  perch, 
oysters,  clams,  fee,  which  lind  a  ready  market  at 
Philadelphia.  This  river  is  navigable  twenty 
miles  for  vessels  of  200  Ions. 

F^o  llARRoun  KivER,  LiTTLK,  or  Little  Inlet, 
lies  about  seventeen  miles  north-cast  of  Great  Egg 
Harbour  Inlet.  It  receives  Miilicus  Itiver  which 
rises  in  Gloucester  and  Burlington  counties,  and 
forms  part  of  the  divisional  line  a  few  miles  from 
the  bay.  It  is  navigable  twenty  miles  for  vessels 
of  sixty  tons, 

K<io  IsLAKD,  a  small  island  on  the  west  coast 
of  ViiRinia,  at  the  mouth  of  York  Hirer.  2.  A 
small  island  lu  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  seven 
miles  north-east  of  York  Miiuter,  3.  A  small 
island  on  the  north-east  side  of  Delaware  Bay, 
Cumberland.     Long.  75"  tr  W .,  Itt.  39°  16'  N. 

Ivr.o-PLAKT  (solanum  melongena) ;  a  herba- 
ceous annual,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  a  little  branched,  and  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  substance  lesembling  cotton :  the  leave* 
are  oval,  sinuate,  and  petiolale ;  the  flowers 
large,  white,  or  purplish,  lateral,  and  frt^uenlly 
soliury  ;  but  loroetimet  two  or  three  are  situated 
upon  a  common  divided  peduncle;  the  calyx 
and  peduncles  are  furnished  wiili  a  few  short 
pnckles ;  the  fruit  it  very  large,  smooth,  and 
shiaiiig,  and  generally  of  a  violet  color,  but 
sometimea  yellow  or  white.  It  is  cultivated  in 
tlie  warm  parts  of  both  continents,  and  the  fruit 
is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  when  cooked, 
which  is  done  in  various  ways :  in  India,  it  is 
generally  aerved  up  vritb  sugar  and  wi<ie,  or 
simply  sugared  water;  in  the  south  of  France, 
with  olive-oU.  There  are  several  varieties,  one 
of  which  bears  a  white  fruit,  exactly  resembling  a 
pullet's  egg,  and  has  been  sometimes  coafoundcU 
with  anoiher  species,  which  isacnd  and  poisonous. 

EG  IN  HART,  or  Ax:  ix  ha  an,  sccreury  to 
Charles  the  Great,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the 
German  historians.  It  is  said,  that  he  insinuated 
himself  into  the  fiivor  of  Imma,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Great,  and  that  Charles,  having  dis- 
covered the  intrigue,  married  the  two  lovers,  and 
gave  tbem  an  estate  in  land. 

EGLANTINE,  n...  ¥f.  cgUutitr.  A  sf«. 
cies  of  rose ;  sweet-briar. 

EoLASTixE,  in  botany.    See  Rosa. 

EGLON,  a  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  op- 
pietsed  the  Israelites  for  eighleen  years.  See 
Judgatiii.  12 — 14.  CaloNt  confounds  this  servi- 
tude of  the  lUlirewa  with  that  under  Chuthai^ 
riUiathaim,  making  it  to  subsist  only  eight  yCHS 
from  A.M.  2591  U>  2599:  whereas  this  tcrri- 
inde  under  Eglon  lasted  eighteen  year*,  and 
commenced  A.M.  2061,  and  iixty-two  ycait 
aflei  lliry  liaxi  been  ilelivereil  by  (Khniel,  from 
tlieir  suliji-ction  to  ChushaiHrithxtliaim. 

ECJMUNT,  Nrw  (>vr.siissT,  or  Sahta  (Tai;/ 
f<i  on,  one  nf  (juoen  Charlotte's  islands,  in  tlie 
^  '  '  -an,  discovered  in  15'J.S,  by  ihe 

'  Mandaoa.  lie  bestowed  upon 
II  tiw  lUinc-  01  >anta  Cms,  which  was  changed 
to  l'4;mont  by  captain  Caneret  in  1767.  It  it 
high  and  tnowfilatfiiwit  llinm(lwal,  beiiig  afaotil 
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twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  eleven  in  breadth. 
The  soil,  from  ibe  aliundante  of  jm»ll  streams, 
produces  several  roots  and  fniiti,  but  not  in  great 
profusion.  Some  of  the  natives  are  of  a  deep 
olive  color,  others  black,  and  all  of  moderate 
tiie,  with  slender  extremities.  Their  physiog- 
nomy is  disagreeable,  and  tends  to  mspire  that 
mistrust  and  dislike  which  their  treacherous  and 
dishonest  conduct  but  too  well  justifies.  They 
are  latlooed,  particularly  on  the  back :  wear 
white  powder  in  thei^  hair,  and  many  ornaments. 
The  men  go  naked,  wrapping  a  cord  several 
times  round  the  belly  :  the  women  have  a  petti- 
coat which  descends  to  the  knees,  and  cover 
the  head,  and  part  of  the  body,  witli  a  sort  of 
shift.  Their  huts  are  large,  having  windows, 
and  are  generally  placed  under  the  shade  of 
cocoa-trees  along  tlie  shore.  Their  arms  are 
bows,  arrows,  and  darts.  They  chew  betel ;  and 
have  canoes  with  oulriggiug,  formed  uf  the  trunk 
of  a  single  tree,  about  fifteen  feet  lung.  Long. 
165°  59"  E.,  lau  tO°46'S. 

EcMONT  Island,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  west  coast  of  East  Florida,  at  the 
entrance  of  Spintu  Santo  Bay.  Long.  82"  55' 
W..  lat.  if  54'  N.  Also  an  island  in  tlie  South 
Pacific  Ucean,  six  miles  in  length,  four  in 
breadth,  low,  and  covere<l  with  trees.  Long.  138'^ 
30'  \V.,  lat.  19°  20'  N. 

EGUOCIfSHAC,  a  harbour  on  the  North 
coast  of  the  island  of  t'nalashka,  entered  by  cap- 
tain Cook  in  the  year  1778,  who  found  some 
Russians  settled  here  for  the  purpose  of  purcha- 
sing skins  of  the  natives  :  they  had  store-houses, 
and  a  sloop  of  about  tliirty  tons  burden. 

EGOTISM.  Fr.  cgoisme,  from  Lat  pers. 
pron.  ego ;  Gr.  ryw. 

Egotitm  is  the  coqactry  of  a  modem  aothor  ;  wboie 
eputlet,  dedicatory  prefaces,  and  addreMet  to  the 
reader,  arc  so  many  affected  graces,  dcsiipied  lo  draw 
the  altcntiOQ  from  the  subject,  ijowards  himself ;  and 
make  it  bo  generally  ofaacrved  not  so  much  what  be 
aays,  a*  wbai  he  appears,  or  is,  and  what  figure  he 
already  inakef,  or  hopes  lo  make  in  ibc  fashionable 
world,  Sliaftaburn, 

The  molt  violent  egolum  which  t  have  met  with, 
in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolaey's  ,  ego  et  res  metu,  I  and  my  king. 

BpedaloT. 

A  tribe  of  egotiilt,  for  whom  I  bare  always  bad 
a  mortal  aversion,  are  the  authors  of  memoirs,  who 
arc  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own. 

Id. 
EGRA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  seated  on  a 
river  of  tlie  same  name,  formerly  imperial,  and 
possessing  towns  and  villages.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  able  artificers,  and  is  famous  for  its 
niideral  waters.  General  Wallenstein  was  assas- 
sinated here  in  1634.  The  French  became  mas- 
ters of  this  town  in  1741  ;  but  afterwarrls,  being 
blocked  up,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  Sent. 
7th,  1743.     It  IS  considered  as  a  town  of  the 

?realC5t  consequence  in  Bohemia,  except  Prague. 
t  lies  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Klnbogen, 
and  sevcniy-six  west  of  Prague.  Long.  13°  40" 
E.,  lau  50°  y  N. 


EGRE'GIOUS,  adj.  I     Old  Fr.| 

Egke'ciovsly,  adv.  i  Spanifli,  ; 
fgtff;io ;  Lat.  epv^iia  i.  c 
the  flock.  Remarkable  : 
nerally  used  in  a  bad  f^^ 
below)  and  other  good  wrttera  fad 
it  to  eminence  and  meril. 

Ha  might  be  able  to  adoni  ihk  ] 
furnish  history  with  the  records  of  i 
both  of  art  and  valour.  Mtgnt 

We  may  be  bold  to  oonclud',  iW^ 
for  insolence,  pride,  and  eyr«i 
order,  are  the  worst. 

1  suffered  the   pangs  of  an 
stopt  in,  like  a  stivng  distillatjoa,  wiSb  d 


Ah  mn,  most  credulous  fioel! 

SgrtgumM  murtbercx  - 

Make  the   Moor  thank   me,  lore 
me. 
For  making  him  tgngiimi)  an  aw. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  tai  ^ 
Even  to  madness. 

The  folly  ot  fools',  that  is,  llie  wot 
of  fnily  that  any  man  can  b«  guilty  id, 
knave. 

One  to  cropirt  bora ; 
Bgregiam  prince  ;  whose  manly 
llis  mingled  parouti,  and  poi 
Unspeakable. 

And  hence  the  eyfiyiiMw  wicard 
The  fate  of  Louis  and  th«  fall  nf 

An  egngiouM  and  pregoan' 
surpasses  ingenuity. 

Ho  discovered  that,  beaidc*  tW  ■ 
every  article,  he  had  t>ec& 


oftnMi^H 


EGREMONT,  a  maiktrt  town, 
a  borough  in  Cumberland,  on  '. 
which  (alls  into  tlie  Irish  Sea,  near 
tory  of  St.  Bees,  live  miles  S.S.  K 
haven,  and  293  north  (ma 
buildings  in  general  arc  aotieal, 
the  houses  have  piazias  in  butX. 
able  eminence  are  the  ruins  of  t 
tlie  earl  of  Egremont  holds  a  coul 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  W 
Market  on  Saturday,  well  suppiM 
and  oats. 

EGRESS.    }     Ital.  *j^ 

Egression.  }  from  c,  mit, 
10  walk  ;  the  act  of  going 
Gate*  oflmraiaf 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  &U 

This  water  would   bav« 
earth,  and  iu  cyrsaa  uiuriy 
of  stone  and  marble  remained 

The  vast  number  iA  (joopa  li 
swarms ;  their  tomiittiaama  osaiM 
their  ships,  and  the  pcvpMaal  9mm 
without  end,  an  imag««l  ia  t^  ^ 

EG  RIOT,  ».  i.  Fr.  mgn 
aign,  sour.     A  apecies  of  tiatn 

The  c«ur<hcny.  which  si 
sweeter  than  the  red  -,  (Mt  th« 
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TFT,  an  cxlensive  country  of  Africa,  lying 
30°  and  36°  of  E.  loni?.,  and  between 
31°  of  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
inMn  on  the  north,  by  the  Ked  Sea  and 
of  Suez,  which  divide  it  from  Arabia,  on 
by  Abyssinia  or  Etliiopia  on  the  south, 
bjr  the  deietts  of  Barca  and  Nubia  on  the 
'f  bcioj;  600  mites  in  length  from  north  to 
^  tod  from  100  to  250  in  breadth  from  east 
pL  Ancient  Kgypt  is  by  some  divided  into 
trts,  the  I'pper  and  Lower  Egypt :  by  others 
kvce,  tlie  Upper  Egypt,  properly  so  called, 
■liais  ;  the  Siid<<le  Egypt,  or  Ileptanomis ; 

t  Lower  Egypt,  the  best  part  of  which 
Delta,  or  that  space  encompassed  by 
Muichcs  of  the  Nile.  The  whole  area  of 
ifate  soil  has  been  recently  estimated  at 
t  tquare  miles. 

rpt  may  with  justice  lay  claim  to  as  high 
Illy  as  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  was 
bably  peopled  by  Mizraim  the  son  of 
gnodMn  of  Noah.  Ity  its  ancient  in- 
it  was  called  Chcmia,  and  is  still  called 
M  the  language  of  the  I'opts  or  native 
ans.  in  Scripture  it  is  generally  named 
fcin ;  ihouKli  in  the  Psalms  it  is  styled  the  land 
To  us  It  is  best  known  by  the  name  of 
the  etymology  of  which  is  more  uncertain. 
!«n»e  It  from  .l^ptus,  a  supjiosodkingof 
iiitry :  others  say  it  signiHfs  no  more  than 
'  of  the  Copts;'  Aia  m  Greek  signifying 
itry,  and  Auorroc,  Aicoptos,  being  easily 
into  /l^plus.  The  roost  probable 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  it  received 
ime  from  the  blackness  of  its  soil  and  the 
tor  both  of  its  river  and  inhabitants ;  for 
blackish  color  is  by  the  Greeks  called 
I,  from  7i>^,  and  atyvirioc,  a  vulture ;  and 
LatiiK,  subvulturius.  For  tlie  same  rea- 
t  names  of  a  similar  import  have  been 
to  tliis  country  by  tlie  Greeks;  such  as 
L  af;d  Mvluinbolus:  the  nver  itself  was 
I  Melo,  or  .Melas  ;  by  the  Hebrews  Shihor, 
by  the   Ethiopians   Sins;    all  signifying 

I  air  and  climate  of  Egypt  are  extremely 
,  not  only  from  tha  beiKht  of  the  sun,  which 
Dmer  approacfaea  to  the  tenilh,  but  from 

Cnt  of  run,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  those 
g   and   sandy   deserts   which    lie   to   the 
^     In  July  and   Augunt,  acconling  to   M 

f,  Reaumur's  thermomett-r  stands,  even  in 
•t  temperate  ipaitmenls,  at  34°  or  3i° 
I  the  fteeung  |ioiot ;  and  in  the  southern 
I  it  is  satd  to  rise  still  hi',:licr.  Ilcncc,  he 
pnly  tsru  Naaons  should  be  distinguished 
grpit  the  cool  and  the  hot,  or  spnog  ami 
|M.  The  latter  continues  for  the  greatest 
M  the  year,  vn.  (rom  March  to  November, 
B  l«Ogtt ;  for  by  the  end  of  February  the 
lintolenble  to  an  European  at  nine  o'clock 

IBoming.  During  ilw  whole  of  tliis  season 
teems  to  be  inflamed,  the  sky  sparkles, 
(tciy  ooe  sweats  profusely,  even  without  tlie 
■sercisr,  and  when  covered  with  the  ligblcit 


dress.  Tliis  heal  is  tempered  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  llie  (all  of  tlie  night  dews,  and  the 
subsequent  evaporation;  so  th.-it  some  of  the 
European  merchants,  as  well  as  the  natives,  com- 
plain of  the  c-old  in  winter.  The  dew  does  not 
fall  regularly  throughout  tlie  summer,  as  with  us; 
the  parched  stale  of  the  country  not  affording  a 
sufScient  quantity  of  vapor  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  first  observed  about  St.  John's  day  (June  34th), 
when  the  river  has  begun  to  swell,  and  conse- 
quently a  great  quantity  of  water  is  raised  from 
it  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  being  soon  con- 
densed by  the  cold  of  the  night  air,  falls  down 
in  copious  dews.  It  might  be  imagined  that  iis, 
for  three  months  of  the  year,  Egypt  is  in  a  wet 
and  marshy  situation,  the  excessive  evaporation 
and  putrefaction  of  the  stagnating  waters  would 
render  it  very  unhealtliy.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  great  dryness  of  tlie  air 
makes  it  absorb  vapors  of  all  kinds  with  the  ut- 
most avidity ;  and  these,  rising  to  a  grejt  height, 
are  carried  off  by  the  winds  either  to  tlie  south 
or  north  without  communicating  any  of  their 
pernicious  effects.  This  dryness  is  so  remarkable 
in  ttic  internal  parts  of  the  country,  tlial  Hesh 
meat  exposed  to  the  open  air  does  not  putrefy 
even  in  summer,  but  soon  becomes  hard  and  dry 
like  wood.  In  tlie  deserts  there  are  frequently  dead 
carcases  thus  dned  in  such  a  manner,  and  become 
so  light,  that  one  may  easily  lift  that  of  a  camel 
with  one  hand.  lo  the  maritime  parts,  however, 
this  dryness  of  the  air  is  not  to  be  expected. 
They  discover  the  same  degree  of  moisture  which 
usually  attends  such  situations.  At  Hosetia 
and  Alexandria  iron  cannot  be  exposed  to  theitir 
twenty-four  hours  without  rusting.  Aecordiir;  to 
the  above  writer,  the  air  of  Egypt  is  also  strongly 
impregnated  with  sails.  No  expenments  havu 
ever  shown,  that  any  salt  was  or  could  be  dilfiisetl 
in  the  air,  except  volatile  alkali,  and  tliis  is  now 
known  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  |>crina- 
nently  elastic  Hui<ls  :  and  it  is  certain  timt  a 
saline  air  would  quickly  piore  fatal  to  the  ani- 
mals who  breathed  it.  'The  abundance  of  this 
kind  of  salt  in  Egypt  thcfKfore  only  shows  thai, 
by  some  unknown  operation,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
fonns  it  from  the  two  ingredients  of  earth  und 
water,  though  we  do  not  yet  understand  the 
manner,  nor  are  able  to  imitate  this  natural 
operation.  To  this  saline  property  of  the  earth 
M.  Volney  ascribes  the  excessive  quickness  of 
vegetation  in  Egypt,  which  is  so  great  that  a  :i|mv 
cies  of  gourd,  called  kara,  will  in  twenty-four 
hour*  leod  forth  shoots  of  four  inches  in  length ; 
but,  in  all  probability  for  the  same  reason,  no 
exotic  phut  will  thrive  in  E'.:ypl.  The  merchant* 
are  obliged  to  tend  atitiuillv  in  Malia  for  their 
garden  seeds;  for,  th<H  iis  thnvc  very 

well  at  first,  yet,  if  the    •  »  lie  preserved 

and  sown,  they  always  come  up  tuu  lall  and  slen- 
der. In  consequence  of  the  great  dryness  of  the 
air,  K^pt  is  exempted  from  the  plienonM-na  of 
rain,  hail,  snow,  thunder,  and  lightning,  hlarth- 
ouake*  «i«  alio  teUom  heaid  of  ia  ihn  coontij; 
tAongh  they  httc  mniHlwii  been  ftty  Ctal  and 


of  the  innndation,  and  partly  from  the  sea.  At 
Alexandria,  aTler  sun-«et,  in  April,  the  clothes 
exposed  to  the  air  on  the  terraces  are  soaked 
with  them  as  if  it  had  rained.  These  dews  are 
more  or  less  copious  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Tney  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
quantity  by  the  west  and  north-west,  which  blow 
from  the  tea;  but  the  south  nnd  south-east  winds, 
blowing  over  t)ic  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
produce  none. 

Though  the  climale  of  Egypt  is  &r  from  being 
unhealthy,  yet  there  are  not  a  few  diseasei  which 
seem  lo  l>e  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  have  tlieir 
origin  either  from  ihe  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  the  manner  ot  living.  One  of 
these  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  plague;  which 
opinion  was  supported  by  Dr.  Mead,  who  en- 
deavoured to  assign  a  natural  reason  why  it 
should  take  its  origin  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
now  universally  agreed  that  the  plague  never 
originates  in  the  interior  parts  of  Egypt,  but  al- 
ways begins  at  Alexandria,  passing  successively 
thence  to  Rosetta,  Cairo,  Dainictt.i,  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  Delta.  It  is  likewise  observed,  that  its 
appearance  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of 
some  vessel  from  Smyrna  or  OonsLaolinople ; 
and  that,  if  the  plague  has  been  very  violent  in 
eitlicr  of  these  cities,  the  danger  to  Egypt  is  tlie 
greater.  On  proper  enquiry,  it  is  found  to  be 
much  more  a  native  of  Constantinople ;  whence 
it  is  exported  by  the  ab^iurd  neijligence  of  the 
Turks,  who  refuse  to  take  any  care  to  prevent 
llie  spreading  of  the  infection.  As  they  sell 
even  the  clothes  of  the  dead  without  the  least 
ceremony,  and  ships  laden  with  this  pernicious 
commodity  are  sent  to  Alexandria,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  It  should  soon  make  its  appearance  there. 
As  soon  as  it  has  reached  Cairo,  tlie  European 
merchants  shut  themselves  up  with  their  famdies 
in  their  khans  or  lod^ngs,  taking  caie  to  have  no 
furilivr  communication  with  the  city.  Their  pro- 
visions arc  now  deiAisited  at  the  gate  of  the  khan, 
and  are  taken  up  by  tlie  porter  with  iron  tongs; 
who  plunges  them  into  a  barrel  of  water  provided 


or  conniaetra  ophthattni 
causes  of  this  disorder,  b 
upou  terraces  to  be  a  pria 
wind,  he  says,  cannot  be 
the  Dedouins  would  be  eq| 
the  Egyptians  themselves  j 
greatest  probability  to  be 
is  the  very  poor  and  litth 
the  natives  are  oblised  to 
milk,  honey,  confecUon  of 
and  raw  vegetables,'  sayi 
ordinary  food  of  the  pe 
stomach  a  disorder  wind 
served  to  affect  the  sight : 
cially,  which  they  devou) 
have  a  peculiar  healing  q| 
Syria  made  me  remark  on 
nourished  abound  in  con 
are  constantly  endeavouij 
verted  from  the  ordinary 
perspiration,  these    humol 

f tarts,  and  (ii  ihemselvea 
east  resistance.  They  th< 
the  head,  because  the  Eg 
once  a  week  and  covering 
hothead  dress, pnncipallyl 
ration  ;  and,  if  the  head  r« 
impression  of  cold  on  beil 
spiration  is  suppressed,  am 
still  more  readily  on  the  I 
detest  parts.  It  will  appt 
that  the  excessive  perspiq 
principal  cause,  when  we  i 
Egyptians,  who  went  bare 
tioned  by  physicians  as  \M 
with  ophthalniios ;  thougl 
historians  th.it  some  of  thl 
The  Arabs  of  the  de* 
head  but  little,  especialtv 
very  little  subject  to  m 
blindness  is  often  t)ie  coa 
pox,  a  disorder  very 
among  the  Egyptians.  Thi 
with  inoculation,  but 
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Utlitmans,  Uierafore,  an  incredible 
wir.  peha.;  nor  i%  any  city   more 

jnopttlation    of   the    neighbouiing 

Grand  Cairo.  The  venereal  disease, 
•sons  best  known  to  themselves,  the 
M  the  blessed  evil,  is  so  general 
t  one  lialf  of  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
■  extremciv  difficult  to  cure,  though 
•  are  comparatively  very  mild,  inso- 
leople  who  are  infected  with  it  will 
ive  to  the  age  of  eighty ;  but  it  is 
ten  bom  with  the  infection,  and  ex- 
ingerous  to  such  as  emigrate  to  a 
le.  Betides  these,  there  are  two  un- 
sases  metwitli  in  Kgypt,  viz.  a  cuta- 
OD  which  returns  unnually;  and  a 
he  testicles,  which  often  degenerates 
mous  hydrocele,  llie  former  coiites 
the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of 
g  its  appearance  in  red  spots  and 
over  the  body,  occasioning  a  very 
itching.  Tlie  cause  of  this  distem- 
ney  says,  is  tlie  corruption  of  the 
3  Nile,  which,  towanli  the  end  of 
le*  very  putrid.  After  this  has  been 
)me  lime,  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
n  fretii  and  wholesome,  tend  to  in- 
I  olMngt  in  the  blood  and  humors; 
tMMOiM  eruption  is  the  consequence. 
le  ia  moat  commonly  attached  to  the 
iTopts;  and  is  attributed  to  thuquan- 
ey  use,  as  well  as  to  their  frequent 
Our  author  remarks,  that  in  Syria, 
in  Kgypt,  coi»tant  experience  hat 
Mandy  distilled  from  common  figs, 
niit  of  the  sycamore  tree,  as  well  as 
»  and  the  fruit  of  the  nopal,  has  a 
iaie  effect  on  the  testicUs,  which  it 
I  and  painful  tlie  third,  or  fourth, 
laa  been  drunk  ;  and,  if  the  use  of  it 
intinurd,  the  disorder  degenerates 
rtned  hydrocele.  Uiandy  dislillod 
linut  hat  not  the  same  efl°ect :  this 
ted  with  aniseeds,  and  is  very  strong, 
sd  three  times.  The  Clinstians  of 
leCnptt  of  E^pl,  make  great  use  of 

especially  dunk  whole  bottles  of  it 
•rs.      1  imagined  this  an  exaggera- 

have  myself  had  ocular  proofs  of 
ugh  nothing  could  equal  my  luto- 
■t  such  exeessea  do  not  produce 
,  or  at  least  ereiy  symptom  of  the 
)lt  drunkenness.  In  Spring  malig- 
prvrail  in  this  country  ;  concerning 
timtj  mentions  no  remarkable  par- 
liwt  tggf  arc  a  kind  of  poison,  and 
I  it  very  prtrjudunal.  He  rrcom- 
Mable  diet,  and  the  bati  in  very  large 

r,  mt»  was  the  chief  taiftw  of 
I  wrilcal  stair,  dividca  the  cliaste 
(  ealb  qaalM  Miaou  ooaslitution- 
tm  of  whicti  eoamwoow  about  the 
,  whtrn  the  Nile  begins  to  overflow 
KOra  this  moment  until  the  autumnal 
inundation  imreases  ;  lower  I'^pl 
(ca,  in  which  the  towns  and  nllagra 
I  many  ulands  :  towards  lli«  cod  of 
he  waien  reut*.  and  the  noettl 


seed-lime  commences.  To  this  season  he  gives 
the  name  of  snisun  liumide ;  tlie  west  winds  nnd 
fo^sthen  prevail,  and  produce  ophthalmia,  fever, 
diarrlicea,  and  catirrh. 

llis  second  season  begins  with  Decemlicr,  and 
continues  to  the  1st  March.  The  winds  blow 
mostly  from  the  east ;  the  nights  are  cold,  but 
during  the  day  the  temperature  is  that  of  June 
in  France.  1  be  various  productions  of  tlie  earth 
are  vigorously  on  the  increase;  the  surface  is 
spread  over  with  the  most  lively  lints  of  verdure ; 
tlie  birds  and  other  animals  'se  livrent  a  leurs 
amours,'  and  all  nature,  reanimated  by  the  mo- 
derate heat  of  the  sun  and  tlie  fecundity  of  the 
river,  nenis  to  grow  young  again.  This  period 
is  healthy,  if  the  night  airs  are  avoided,  and  may 
justly  be  called,  la  saison  fifcundante. 

The  saison  morbide  uf  this  writer  extends  from 
the  liegtnning  of  March  to  the  end  of  M;iy,  The 
east  winds,  which  tempered  the  air  during  the 
spring,  now  pas*  to  the  south,  which  they  seldom 
quit  before  the  end  of  Mayor  beginning  of  June. 
These  are  the  'winds  of  nfty  days,'  blowing  over 
the  deserts,  and  called  by  tlie  Arabs, '  simoom,' 
by  the  Turks  ■  samul.' 

The  fourth,  which  M.  Larrcy  designates  under 
the  name  of  saison  ^li!sieone,  commences  about 
Uie  middle  of  June,  or  just  Ix^fore  the  solstice, 
and  continues  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

Tlie  winds  are  tlien  variable,  but,  towards  the 
end  of  it,  fix  themselves  to  the  north,  when  they 
become  regular,  rising  and  falling  with  the  sun. 
Tliese  winds,  in  passing  over  the  Mediterranean, 
are  geneiully  supposed  to  carry  with  them  aque- 
ous vapors  to  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  or 
Abyssinia ;  where,  bemc  condensed,  they  are  pre- 
cipitated in  torrents  of  rain,  at  and  after  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  producing  that  grudual  and  constant 
|>eriodical  increase  of  the  Nile,  on  which  the 
sustenance  of  the  whole  populution  depends. 
The  air  is  now  clear  and  dry,  and,  though  t}ie  heat 
IS  excesaive,  it  ii  (he  most  healthy  part  of  the 
year. 

According  to  M.  \'olney,  who  gives  a  very 
particular  description  of  the  face  of  Uie  countiy. 
tiie  enliance  into  Kgy|>l  at  Itosetu  presents  :i 
most  delightful  prospect,  by  the  perpetual  ver- 
dure of  the  palm  trees  un  each  side,  the  orchards 
watered  by  the  river,  with  orange,  lemon,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  which  ;;iow  theie  in  vast  abuu 
dance;  and  the  same  beautiful  appearance  is  con- 
tinued all  the  way  !u  Cairo.  A»  we  procfCi' 
£irther  up  the  river,  he  says,  nothing  ran  more 
ren'mbte  tlie  appearance  of  llie  country  than  the 
maislies  of  llie  lower  I.,oirc,  or  the  plains  of 
Flanders :  instead,  howcvrr,  of  the  nunivrous 
uan  and  country  liouses  of  tlie  latter,  wc  must 
imagine  some  thin  woo<ls  uf  puliiit  nnd  syca- 
mores, with  a  few  vilUt'cs  uf  mud.walIe<J  cot- 
tages built  on  ani5cial  mounds.  All  this  t>art 
of  l^gvpl  M  tfiry  low  and  fltt,  the  declivity  of  thi' 
river  being  so  gi^ntlc,  that  its  water*  do  not  flow 
at  a  greater  rate  than  one  league  in  an  lioui. 
Tliroughout  iImi  country  noihiir.;  t«  to  be  seen  but 
palm  trees,  tingle  or  in  clomps,  which  become 
more  rare  as  you  advance;  with  wp-tcheil  vil- 
Uffcs  oompoaed  of  huts  with  mud  wall<,  and  a 
boundlea  plain,  which  at  ditferml  snaxMn  it  an 
OceaA  of  (rrsli  water,  a  miry  inuruu,  a  teidaul 


ince.  iiiiiaiiwiDineiUBDieiiDKuaxiiiinuHtBiHm, 

or  the  hewn  mountain.  The  western  is  nothing 
but  a  ridge  of  rocks  covered  with  sand,  which 
lias  been  very  properly  termed  a  natural  mound 
or  causeway.  In  short,  that  the  reader  may  at 
once  form  an  idea  of  this  country,  let  him 
imagine  on  one  side  a  narrow  tea  and  rocks;  on 
the  other,  immense  plains  of  sand;  and,  in  the 
middle,  a  river,  flowing  through  a  valley  of  150 
lea<;iies  in  length,  and  from  three  to  seven  wide, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  lengaes  from  the 
lea,  separates  into  two  arms ;  the  branches  of 
*liich  wander  over  a  soil  almost  free  from  ob- 
stacles, and  void  of  declivity. 

Tliis  country  is  still  divided  into  two  principal 
THirts,  called  the  Higher,  or  Upper,  and  Lower 
Egypt.    It  is  subdivided  into  eigntcen  provinces. 

Egypt,  Higher,  or  '.'pper,  says  M.  Savory,  is 
only  a  long  narrow  valley  beginning  at  Sienna 
and  terminating  at  Cairo.  It  is  bounded  by  two 
chains  of  mountains  running  from  north  to  south 
and  taking  their  rise  from  the  last  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  On  reaching  the  latitude  of  Cairo  they 
separate  to  the  right  and  lefl ;  the  one  taking  the 
direction  of  mount  Colzoum,  the  otiier  termina- 
ting in  some  sand  banks  near  Alexandria;  the 
former  being  composed  of  high  and  steep  rocks, 
the  latter  of  sandy  hillocks  over  a  bed  of  calca- 
reous stone.  Beyond  these  mountains  are  deserti 
bounded  by  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  by  other  parts  of  Africa;  having  in  the 
middle  that  long  plain,  which,  even  where  widest, 
is  not  more  than  nine  leagues  over.  Here  the 
Nile  is  confined  in  its  course  between  these  iu- 
superable  harriers,  and,  during  tlie  time  of  iu 
inundation,  overflows  the  country  all  the  way  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  and  Mr.  Uruce  ob- 
serves, that  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  to  those  mountains  on  both  sides. 
The  baron  de  Tolt  says,  that  the  mountains  four 
leagues  from  the  Nile,  and  facing  Cairo,  are  only 
a  ridge  of  rocks  above  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
which  divide  .Kgypl  from  the  plains  of  Libya ; 
which  ridge  accompanies  the  course  of  the  river, 
nt  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  seems  as  if 


(iraioHua  ui  Awm  nucq 

country,  by  a  kind  of  blal 
their  sounding  lines  I'ruin  I 
but  this  notion,  though  I 
Herodotus,  has  l>een  disc4 
by  Mr.  Bruce;  who  found 
the  vessel  was  orpposite  td 
All  along  the  coast  of  Eg] 
to  the  eastward. 

The  Egyptians,  like  ill 
tn  excessive  antiquity,  a| 
possess  records  for  lOjl 
50,000  years.  Thus  theii 
volved  ID  obscurity  and  ft 
it  must  be  passed  over 
mortal  king  whom  the  E^ 
reigned  in  that  country,  t 
whom  some  chrooologvrt. 
Miiraim,  the  grandson  of 
preceded,  however,  by  a  j| 
probably  founded  upon  llie 
diluvians),  but  who,  not) 
mortality,  had  left  him  the 
situation  ;  for  the  whole  4 
was  a  morass;  the  peoplai 
tute  of  religion  and  ever 
which  could  render  life  co 
verted  the  courw  of  the  t 
time  had  washed  the  l'uo( 
near  the  borders  of  l.yl 
Memphis,  instructed  his 
|ilislied  a  variety  of  M 
buted  to  the  founders  c-f 
time  of  Menfli, tlie  I'j^ypu 
with  ^  list  of  330  kings,  <« 
but  did  nothing  worthy  ai 
tinct  fact  of  history  wc  I 
is  the  iiruption  of  the  si 
country  was  subdued  ;  h 
revolution  happviieil  cam 
affair  i«  thus  r«lattnl  b; 
reign  of  Tiinaus,  king  of 
men,  ignoble  in  tlieir  rac4 
into  F.gynl,  maiJe  war  wid 
submitted    to   them   will 
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lor  Araris,  contnining  10,000  acres  of  land. 
t  they  were  closely  bcsivgml  hy  Amosis,  with 
inny  of  400,000  men,  till  at  last  an  agree- 
t  was  muile,  in  consequence  of  wliicli  the 
herds  wiilidrew  from  Kgypt  with  tlicir 
ll«*,  to  the  number  of  240,000 ;  and,  taking 
rmj  of  tlie  desert,  entered  Syria ;  but  feannv 
kasyrions,  who  were  llieo  very  powerful,  and 
pM%  of  Asia,  tliey  entered  the  land  of  Canaan, 
lilt  there  tlie  city  of  Jerusalem.  According 
Bruce,  the  shepherds  who  invaded  Egypt 
other  than  tlie  inhabitants  of  Danibra. 
ere,  he  says,  carriers  to  the  Cushites  who 
her  to  the  south.  The  latter  had  built 
ny  stately  temples  in  Tliebes  and  other 
Egypt ;  though,  according  to  him,  they 
» dwelling  places,  but  boles  or  caves  in  the 
Being  a  commercial  people, they  remained 
■tie  collecting  and  preparing  their  articles, 
tk  were  dispersed  by  tlie  Burabers,  or  shep- 

rive  mvntioned.  These,  from  the  nature 
employment,  lived  in  moveable  habi- 
ra,  as  the  Tartan:  do  at  this  day.  By  the 
t,  he  tells  us,  they  were  called  phut  but 
by  every  oll>er  people ;  and  from  the 
tntber  the  word  Baiabra  is  derived.  By 
uployment,  which  was  the  dis)>et3ing  the 
I  anil  African  goods  all  over  the  continent, 
become  a  great  and  powerful  people  ; 
I  their  opposite  dispositions  and  manners, 
ftvn  enemies  to  the  Egyptians.  To  one  Sa- 
r  author  ascribes  the  destruction  of  Thebes 
Egypt,  so  much  celebrated  by  Homer 
Mgniticcnce.  But  this  certainly  cannot 
CMC;  for  Homer  wrote  long  after  the 
Joseph  :  and  we  find  that  even  then  the 
ins  held  the  shepherds  in  abhorrence,  in 
ability  because  they  had  been  grievously 
"  by  them.  Mr.  Bruce  reckons  three  in- 
I  of  theit  people,  viz. :  1  st,  that  of  Salatis 
'  mcatioBcd,  who  overthrew  the  first  dy- 
Egyptian  kings  from  Menes,  and  de- 
1  Thebes;  3d,  that  of  Sabacco  or  So;  for, 
Bng  to  him,  this  was  not  the  name  of  a  single 
but  of  a  people,  and  signifies  shepherds  ; 
I,  after  the  building  of  Memphis,  where 
DOO  of  thcDi  were  besieged,  as  abote  men- 
ad.  But  these  accounts  are  inconsistent ;  for 
t«  it  possible  thai  the  lliird  invasion,  aotece- 
10  the  building  uf  Jfru«.'«lem,  could  be  pos- 
r  to  the  second,  if  the  latter  happened  only 
>«  days  of  llciekuh?  In  these  early  ages, 
lp|>rartll)at  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  had 
»erful,anil  its  ilominiun  tt.Ty  widely 
Tis  It  IS  said,  that  the  Uactnans  revolted 
•ymiindyaii,  another  Ki'yptiaii  king  of  very 
l)tH|Uii  t ,  and  uf  whose  wealth  the  must  inar- 
accounli  ore  given.  After  an  unknown 
1  of  time  from  ihit  immarch,  reigned  Sc- 
Hc  was  the  first  great  warnor  whose 
an  recorded  with  any  degree  of  dis- 
lii  what  «g«  of  iIm  world  be  lived,  is 
km.  Some  chroonlogen,  •moog  whom  it 
Newton,  are  of  opinion,  liiat  he  it  tlie 
.  or  Shisliok,  who  look  Jerusalem  In  the 
Iteboboain.  Olben  place  him  lunch 
•od  Mr.  WhistOD  (oppoies  him  to  have 
tPiuinioh  who  refoiM  to  part  with  the 
'  aiid  was  at  last  drowned  in  the  Uvd 
f«t.  VH. 


Sea.  Mr.  Bryant  endeavours  to  prove  that  no  such 
person  ever  existed ;  but  th.it  iv  hu  history,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  ancient  heroes,  we  liuve  an 
abridgment  of  that  of  the  Cushites,  or  Babylo- 
nians, who  spread  tliemsclves  over  great  part  of 
the  known  world,  and  every  where  brought  the 
people  in  subjection  to  them.  His  reign  is 
reckoned  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian historj' ;  and  the  following  is  the  least  fa- 
bulous account  that  can  be  obuined  of  it.  The  fa- 
ther of  Sesostris  was  told  in  a  dream,  by  thcgivl 
Vulcan,  that  his  son,  then  newly  bom.  should 
be  lord  of  the  whole  earth.  Upon  the  credit  of  this 
vision,  his  father  took  all  the  males  in  Egypt  that 
were  bora  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris,  un- 
der his  protection ;  appointed  nurses  and  pro- 
per persons  to  take  care  of  tliein,  and  had  lliem 
treated  like  his  own  child;  being  persuaded  that 
they  who  had  been  the  constant  comp.iiiions  of 
hisyouth  would  prove  his  most  faithful  ministers 
and  soldiers.  As  they  grew  up,  they  were  in- 
ured to  laborious  exercises ;  and,  in  particular, 
were  never  permitted  to  taste  any  food  till  they 
had  performed  a  course  of  180  furlongs,  upwar<U 
of  twenty-two  of  our  miles.  When  the  king  ima- 
gined they  were  sulficienUy  educated  in  the  mar- 
tial exercises  in  which  be  designed  them  to  excel, 
they  were  sent  for  a  trial  of  their  abilili''sa<:ainst 
the  Arabians.  In  tliis  expedition  Sesostris  proved 
successful,  and  in  the  end  subdued  that  iieople, 
who  had  never  before  been  conquered,  lie  was 
tbea  sent  to  the  westward,  and  conquered  tliu 
greatest  part  of  Africa ;  nor  could  he  be  stopped 
in  his  career  till  he  arrived  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Whilst  he  was  on  this  expedition,  his  fatliei  died ; 
and  Sesostris  then  resolved  to  fulfil  the  prediction 
of  \'ulcan,  by  actually  attempting  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  As  he  suspected  this  must  take  up  a 
long  time,  he  prepared  lor  his  journey  in  the  best 
manner  possible.  The  kingdom  be  divided  into 
thirty-six  provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  affecljuns  of  his  people  by  gifts  both  of  money 
and  land.  He  forgave  all  who  bad  been  guilty 
of  offences,  and  discharged  the  debts  of  all  his 
soldiers.  He  then  constituted  his  brother  Armais 
the  su(>rcme  regent;  but  forbad  him  to  use  the 
diadem,  and  commanded  him  to  offer  iiu  injury 
to  the  qoeen  or  her  children,  or  the  royal  concu- 
bines. Ills  army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
600,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27,000  chniiols. 
Bnides  these  land  forces,  lie  had  at  sea  two 
mighty  fleets ;  one,  according  to  Uiodorus,  of 
400  sail.  Of  these  Heels,  one  was  designed  to 
make  conquests  in  tlie  west,  and  the  other  in  the 
east,  and  therefore  the  one  was  built  uii  the  .Me- 
diterranean, and  lltecihe:  on  the  1{<<1  Sea.  Tl»e 
first  of  tliese  rouqaered  Cyprus,  llie  cfiast  of 
I'lMrnicia,  and  several  of  the  Cyel.idcs ;  the 
other  all  the  coasts  of  the  Oed  Sea;  Iml  its 
progress  was  stoppml  by  shoals  and  diHlcult 
places  which  tlwe  navtg.ttor)  could  not  pass;  to 
that  h«  seems  not  to  have  made  many  cooqnctl* 
by  tea.  With  the  lami  forc«t  ScMslris  marched 
against  the  Ethiopians  arul  Trogloililes  whom 
he  overcame,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  a  tri- 
tiute  of  gold,  eliony,  and  ivory.  Kroro  tltrnct 
he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Dira, 
near  the  straits  of  BaMmandel,  wh«f«  betel  op 
a  [iilUt  with  an  inscription  in  sacttd  chaiacutt 
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thein  with  great  slaughter,  and  obliged  to  aban- 
don a  cons  (lerable  part  of  his  booty  and  military 
stores.  But  whether  he  had  good  or  bad  success 
in  tliese  parts,  it  is  believed  tliat  he  settled  a  co- 
lony in  Colchis.  Hsrodolos,  however,  who  gives 
the  most  particular  account  of  the  conquests  of 
this  monarcli,  does  not  say  whether  the  colony 
was  designedly  planted  by  Sesostris ;  or  whether 
part  of  his  army  loitered  behind,  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  that  region.  From  his  own 
knowledfj'C,  he  a.-;sert9,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  were  undoubtedly  of  Egyptian  descent. 
This  was  evident  from  the  personal  resemblance 
they  bore  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  swarthy 
and  friule-haired ;  but  more  especially  from 
the  conformity  of  their  customs,  particularly 
circumcision.  The  utmost  boundary  of  this 
monarch's  conquests,  however,  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  Thrace ;  for,  beyond  that  country  his 
fiillars  were  no  where  to  be  seen.  These  pil- 
ars he  erected  in  every  region  which  he  con- 
quered, with  the  following  inscription,  •  Sesostris, 
king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this 
country  by  the  power  of  his  arms.'  Besides  these, 
ne  left  also  statues  of  himself;  two  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time  ; 
u\e  one  on  the  road  between  Ephesus  and  Pho- 
iiea,  and  the  other  between  Smyrna  and  SarJis ; 
tliey  were  armed  after  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian 
manner,  holding  a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  abow 
in  the  other.  The  reasons  given  by  Sesostris  for 
returning  into  Egypt  from  Thrace,  and  tlius  leav- 
ing tlie  conquest  o(  the  world  unRnished,  were 
the  want  of  provisions  for  his  army,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  passes.  Most  probably,  however, 
his  'eliim  was  hastened  by  the  intelligence  he 
received  from  the  high  priest  of  Egypt,  concern- 
ing the  rebellious  proceedings  of  his  brother ; 
who,  encouraged  by  his  long  absence,  had  as- 
sumed the  diadera,  and  violated  the  queen,  and 
the  R'yal  conciibmes,  On  receiving  an  account 
of  tins,  Sesostris  hastened  from  Thrace ;  and  at 
the  end  of  nine  years  came  to  Pelusium  in  Egypt, 
attended  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  cap- 


through  the  desert  to  lid 
He  raised  also  an  locrei 
mounds  of  earth,  on   whi 
rious  new  towns  to  sec 
undations  of  the  Nile, 
sea   he  dug  canals   whid 
the  Nile ;   and    not  only 
munication   between  difll 
dercd  the  country  in  agn 
to  any  enemy.     He  ered 
city  in  Egypt,  .ind  dedii 
deity  of  the  place ;  but,  in 
undertaking,  he  took  car* 
Egyptian  subjects.    Thus 
tioD,  and  employed  the  t 
he   had    brought   &loDg 
tuate  the  memory  of  a  tiai 
he  caused  it  to  be  inscrib( 
'  No  one  native  labored  I 
Memphis,  before  the  tern] 
six  gigantic  statues,  each 
them  were  thirty  cubits  hi 
and  his  wife  ;  the  other  I 
each,  and  represented  hi« 
also  two  obelisks  of  iiiarU 
inscriptions,  denoting  the 
his  revenues,  &c.  The  cap 
arc  said  to  have  been  U 
barbarity  ;  so  that  at  hist 
themselves  from  a  serviti 
Diibylonians  particularly 
revolt,  and  laid  waste  the 
but,  being  ofiertnl  a  pardt 
in,  they  were  pacilieil, 
they  called   Babylon, 
princes,    who    waited 
butc,  the  Egyptian  monai 
paralleled  insolence.     0( 
is  said  to  h:ive  unhaim 
ing  kings  to'^ethcr,  modi 
One  day,  however,  ol 
who  drew   him  to  look 
witli   great   eamestnesa, 
him  look  so  attentirrljr  I 
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an  ini1i>term!n.tlc1fnc^h  ill  (tie  Kv'yptian 
'm     It  cnncliitles  with  llie  reign  of  Amaiis 
t*n;   who  lieifiK   a   lyranl,    Ins  subjpcls 
Actimiies  tlie  king  of  Ethiopia  to  i)rivc 
I.     Thin  Actisanes  became  master  of  llie 
B;   ami  afler   his  death  follows   another 
in   the  history,    during  which   the   em- 
Hid  to  have  been   in  a  ttate  of  anarchy 
^Derations.  This  period  brin|^  us  down 
times  of  the  Trojan  war.     Tlie  reigning 
III  I'-Kypt  was  at  that  time  called  Cetes ;  by 
lets,  I'roteiis.     The  priests  reported  that 
kmafician  ;  and  that  lie  could  assume  any 
te  pl**sed,  e»en  that  of  fire.     Tliis  fable, 
'by  the  fiiecks,  derived  its  origin  from   a 
immong  the  Egyptians,  perhaps  introduced 
Reus,  that   of  adorning  ■iiu   disUnguish- 
(  heads  of  their  kings  with   the  represen- 
lof  animals  or   vegetables,  or  even  with 
( incense,  in  order  to  strike  the  beholders 
K  peatcr  twe.     Whilst  Proteus  reigncil, 
>r  Alexander,  the  son  of  I'riam  king  of 
trai  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
iwilh   Helen,  whom  he  was  carrying  off 
tr  huihand.     But  when  the  Egyptian  mo- 
lienrd  of  the   breiich  of  hospitality  com- 
l<y  Paris,  he  seized  him,  his  mistress,  and 
lioiK,  witli  all  the  riches  he  had  brought 
lie  detained  Helen,  with  all  the 
^'tielonging  to  Menelaus  her  husband,  pro- 
resiori'  them  to  the  injured  parly  whcn- 
were  defnandi?<l ;  but  commanded  Paris 
companions  to  depart  out  of  his  do- 
in  ilinr  days.     In  what  manner  Paris 
'.t  prevaili-d  upon  Proteus  to  restore  his 
we  are  not  told  ;  neither  do  we  know 
_.jj   further   of  the   transactions  of  this 
k  reign  nor  of  his  successors,  except  wlwt 
ly  the  air  of  fable,  till  the  days  of  Sa- 
te Ethiopian,  who  again  conquered  this 
He  began  his  reign  with  an  act  nf 
elly,  causing  the  conquered  prince  to  be 
i»e  :  nevertheless,  he  no  sooner  «aw  him- 
Bly  established  on  the  llitone  of  Egypt, 
k  liecamr  a  new  man  ;  so  that  he  is  highly 
I    ktt  his  mercy,  clemency,  and   wisilom. 
nought  to  have  been  the  .S<)  mentioned  in 
,  who  entered  into  a  league  with  lloshea 
Israel  ugaiiist  Slmlmancser  king  of  .\j» 
lie  is  said  to  liave   been  c«cite<l  to  the 
of  I'vypl  by  a  drenm,  in  which  he  was 
thai  he  slKinld  Itold  that  kingdom  for 
AtTordingly,  be  conquerMi  Egypt, 
foteiold ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
almre-n.entioned,  he  bad  another  dream, 
llie  liiteUr  gnd  of  Thelies  ar(|uaitiled 
lie  could  no  longer  hold  the  kingdom 
mih  Kifrly  and  hapfiine«s,  iiiilcu  he 
ihe  pncsit  at  he  patse<l  through  tbem 
^ard«.     liein;!  haunted  with  lint  vimon, 
nil-  lmn'  abhorring  to  liold  the  king- 
•'•aieh  lerm«,  he  sent  for  the  priests,  and 
litem  with  what  seemed   to   Ijc  the 
lis.     I'pon  this  It  was  concluded, 
r  pleasure,  that  Sabocon  <h'iuld 
in    Egypt ;  and  therefore  lie 
ie<l  to  Ethiopia.     Of  Anysias, 
's  immediate  meresvjr,  we  have 
lars  wutlh  noli'jc.     Afire  kim  reigoeJ 


Sethon,wno  wav  SotH  king  and  prirji  of  \'iilcnii. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  religious  coKlvnipUiiiun  ; 
and  not  only  ne;;lect«d  the  military  class,  but 
deprived  them  of  their  lands.  At  this  they  were 
so  much  incense<l,  tlial  they  entered  into  aa 
agrecmeni  not  to  bear  arms  under  him ;  and  in 
this  slate  of  afFjirs  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria 
arrived  before  Pclusiuni  with  a  mighty  army. 
Selhon  now  applied  to  his  soldiers,  but  in  vain  i 
they  unanimously  persisted  in  refusing  to  march 
under  his  banner.  Ileing  therefore  destitute  of 
ell  human  aid,  he  applied  to  the  go<I  \'ulcan, 
and  requested  him  to  deliver  him  from  his  em 
mie*.  Whilst  he  was  yet  in  the  temple  of  tha 
god,  It  is  said,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep; 'during 
which,  he  saw  \'ulcan  standing  at  his  side,  anc 
exhorting  him  to  take  courage.  He  promised, 
that  if  Sethon  wouUI  but  go  out  against  the  As- 
syrians, he  should  obtain  a  complete  victory  over 
tfiem.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  the  king 
assembled  a  body  of  artificers  and  laborers,  and 
marched  towards  Pelusium.  He  had  no  occa- 
sion, however,  to  fight;  for  the  very  night  after 
his  arrival  at  Pelusium,  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  field  rats,  entering  the  enemy's  camp, 
gnawed  to  pieces  the  (juivers,  bowstrings,  aoii 
shield-straps.  Next  moriiinir,  when  Sethon  found 
the  enemy  disarmed,  and  lieginning  to  lly,  he 
pursued  them  to  a  great  distance,  making  a  ter- 
rible slaughter.  In  memory  of  this  exlraordinar> 
event,  a  statue  of  Selhon  w;is  erected  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  holding  m  his  hand  a  rat, 
with  these  wor<ls :  'Whosoever  belioldeth  mc, 
let  him  be  piuiis.' 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Sethon,  the  form 
of  government  in  E^pt  was  totally  changed. 
Tlie  kingdom  was  divideil  into  twelve  parts,  over 
which  a&  many  of  the  chief  nobility  presided. 
This  division,  however,  subsisted  but  for  a  sliort 
lime.  Psammiticus,  one  of  the  twelve,  dethroned 
all  the  rest,  fifteen  years  after  tlie  division  hod 
been  made.  The  history  now  begins  to  be  di- 
vested  of  fable  ;  and  from  this  time  may  be  ac- 
counted equally  certain  with  that  of  any  otlier 
nation.  Tlie  vast  conquests  of  Sesuslris  were 
now  no  longvr  known  ;  for  Psaminilicus  |io»- 
setsed  no  more  th.in  the  country  of  I'.gypt  itself. 
It  tppenis,  indeecl,  that  none  of  the  successors  of 
ScMistris,  or  evin  that  monarch  himself,  hail  made 
UM*  of  any  means  to  keep  iri  subjection  the 
countries  he  had  once  conquered.  Perhaps,  io- 
dee<l,  his  design  ori{;inally  was  rather  to  pillage 
than  to  coiKpier ;  and  tliervfore  on  bis  return, 
his  vast  empire  laiiished.  Psammiticus,  how- 
ever, efideavoiire<l  to  extend  his  dominions  by 
making  war  on  his  neighbours;  but,  pulling  Minie 
confidence  in  foreign  auxiliaries  than  io  his  own 
subji-cts,  the  latter  were  so  much  oflendeal,  tliat 
upwards  of  2tK),0tXI  fi;'.  '    '  hi  a 

ljn<ly,  and   look  up  tl«  ,'U 

To    repair    tins   loss,   li-iiiiiiiMi.  m   -i ■tj.;iMl 

coinmeice,  and  opene<l  hn  |H]rti  to  all  slnsngrrs, 
whom  he  gicutly  .  .r.-...  ,1  r..nlrary  to  the  impo- 
litic maiinis  of  li  irs,  wIk'  r»fus»'d  In 
admit  llicm  into  r  ,.  I  le  also  laid  siegr 
tu  Azolus  in  Syru  wtiich  hchl  nut  for  iwrnty- 
nine  years  aKainsI  llie  whole  sliHigtli  of  the 
kingdom;  from  which  it  appms  that  PMniiniti< 
ciis   Mai  no  grml  isatriut.      He   is  rrpnrlvJ  M 
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have  lent  to  diwover  ilie  springs  of  lire  Nile :  finest,  nnj 

and  is  EiiJ  Uj  have  made  an  attempt  lo  (lUcover  TVic  EjW 

the  most  ancient  langtiaije  and  religion  in  lire  tcr ;  and ' 

worW.    Ncchiis,  Ihe  son  and  successor  of  Psam-  the  anny  I 

miticui,  is  the  Pliataoh-Neeho  of  Scripture,  and  be  cUuitt 

was  a  prince  of  an   enterprising  and   warlike  control   o 

genius.     In  the  be(;innitig  of  his  reijtn  he  at-  thougiit  e 

templed  to  cm  through  the  isihmus  of  Suez,  be-  almost  ui 

tween  the  [ted  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  but  Amasis,  ^ 

WM  obliged  to  abandon   the  enterprise,  after  a  sense  c 

havini;  lost  1 20,000  men  in  ihe  attempt.    After  haranguiD 

this  he  iient  a  ship,  manned  with  some  expert  allegiance 

Phosnician  marioei's,  on  a  voyage  to  explore  the  royalty  if 

coasts  of  Africa.     Acconliiigly,  they  performetl  Apries   tl 

the  Toyage  ;  sailed  round  the  continent  of  Africa :  Orders  to ' 

and  after  three  year*  relumed  lo  Kgynt,  where  fore  him. 

their  rel.ition  wan  deemed  incredible.    The  mosl  fore  letu^ 

remarkable  wars  in  which  this  king  was  engaged,  king  was 

are  reconled  in  the  sacred  %vritings.     lie  went  bemis't  a 

out  against  the  kint;  of  Assyria,  by  the  divine  of  cruelty 

command,  as  be  himself  told  Jotiah  (II  Cliron.  of  the  K| 

5£xitv.  21) ;  but,  bfiing  opposed  by  this  kin((,  he  Apries,  bi 

defeated  iind  killed  him  at  Megiddo ;  after  which  bemts,  lh( 

lie  made  his  son  Jelioiakim,  king,  and  imposed  Amasij. 

oil  him  an  annual  tribute  of  100  talents  of  silver  Amasis  ti 

and   one   lutcnt   of  |;old.     lie   then    proceeded  body   of 

againd  the  king  of  AssjTia;  and  weakened  him  those  lor 

90  much,  that  the  empire  was  soon  after  dis-  whom  he 

solved.    Tima  he  became  ni aster  of  Syria  and  of  Apriei 

Vhu?nicia  ;  but,  in  a  short  lime,  Nebudiadnei^r  greally  in 

king  of  Babylon  came  a^inst  bim  with  a  ini<rlity  rival,  as  b 

army.    The  Egypiiaii  monaicb,  not  daunted  by  superior 

the   formidable  app<?ai-ance   of  his   antagonist.  Nay,  so  I 

boldly  vctitured  a  batUe ;   but  was  overthrown  lion,  that 

with  prodigious  slaughter,  atid  NebucliBdnezznr  even  ofu 

bec;»ne  mister  of  all   the  country  lo  the  very  Tlie  two  i 

fjatea  of  Feliisium.     The  reign  of  Apries,  the  of  batlle 

Phanolt  I  lophra.  of  Scripture,  presents  us  with  a  ensued;  I 

ni;w  revobaiijii   in   I'le   Ki^piian   afikirs.     He  is  behaved  ■ 

said   li>  liavL'   ]ttn~[\  'A  in:irSL;d   [innce,  .and   io  the  at  la.st  ov 

Leainniii^  of  his  roi'j;ii  very  successful.     He  took  featcd,  tl 

by  slorin   tho  rich  city  of  Sidosi ;  and,  having  Amasis  n 

overcome  tlic  Cypriots  and  I'hounicians  in  a  sea-  out  oppc 

li:;lil,  rcliirncd  to  I'.gypl  laden  with  spoil.     This  his  palac 

success  pvu'.iahly  incited  /cdckiah  king  of  Ju-  respect. 

dale  to  (httr  into  an  alliance  with  him  apainst  and  couh 

i\'cbuclia(liic'7./,ar  king  of  fialiylon.    The  bad  sue-  life.     An 

cess  of  this  alliance  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  obliged  t 

.loieiiii.ili ;   an  1  acooidin'.;ly  it  happened,     lor  the    pretl 

Nelnicli.adnt'zz  ir  having  sit  down  with  his  aimy  Apries  w 

.cloro  .lerus  ilcm,  Apries   marched  from   lv.;ypt  life :  and 

o  rdii'vo  the  city;  but  no  sooner  did  he  per-  than  the; 

;civc  the  f{;itiyU)nians  approaching  him,  than  he  the  sepu 

retreated  as  fast  as  lie  could,  leaving  the  Jews  hitesline 

evposcd  to  the  ra;e  of  their  merciless  enemies:  ened  the 

who  were  ther.iipnn   treated  as  Jeremiah   had  death  of 

foretold :  and  hy  tliis  step  Apries  brought  upon  lie  had 

lliln^•ulf  the  vengeance  denounced   by  the  same  ployed  it 

l>ropliel.    The  manner  in  which  these  predictions  but  an  ei 

were  fulfilled  is  as  follows  :  the  Cyteneans,  a  co-  self  somi 

lony  of  die  (jreeks,  being  greatly  strengthened  by  harassed 

a  numerous  supply  of  their  countrymen  under  great  nu 

their  third  king  IJattus  styled  the  Happy,  and  country  • 

encouiaged  by  the  Pythian  oracle,  began  to  drive  incursior 

out  their   Libyan  neighbours,  and   share  their  lion,  hov 

possessions  among  themselves.     Hereupon  An-  permane 

dican  king  of  Libya  sent  a  submissive  embassy  to  it  mei 

;<>  Apries,  and  implored  his  protection  against  carried  v 

i.c  Cyreneans.    Apries  complied  with  his  re-     loo.      & 
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ptiM.     rhintig  ihc  reiiin  of  AiuasU,  Egjpt  is 

x)   to  liavc   llourisheil    greatly,   and   to  nare 

^»at»\aeA   20,000   populous  cities.    Thai  (food 

<M%ti<i    might  be  kept  amooK  such  vast  numbers 

«J^/>eople,  Anuuis  enacted  a  law,  by  which  every 

''^gjrftttan  was  bound  once  a  year  to  inform  the 

or  of  bis    province  by  what   means   he 

his  livelihood ;  and  if  he  failed  of  this, 

liim  to  death.     The  same  punishment  he 

to  those  who  could  not  give  a  salisiac- 

lant  of  themjetves.    This  monarch  very 

rored  the  Greeks,  and  nuuried  a  queen 

n  extraction.     To  many  Greek  cities,  a* 

—  particular  penons,  he  made  consider- 

P    f:^  ^r-escots.     He  also  allowed  the  Greeks  in 
**"^»^M  to  come  into  Egypt,  and  settle  either  in 
•■  *-^  of  Naucialis,  or  carry  on  their   trade 
^-•ic  sea-coast;  granting  theni  also  temples, 
r^%_aces  where  they  might  erect  temples  to 
■^^^"^vn  deities.     He  received  also  a  visit  from 
^        the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  re- 
^       the  inland  of  Cyprus  under  his  subjection. 
"^*  Tosperily  of  Egypt,  however,  ended  with 
^,^  ^  ^^silli  of  Amasis,  or  indeed  before  it.    The 
[~  V^Vxan  nionarch  had  in  some  way  incensed 
>scs  king  of  Persia.      Tlic  cause  of  the 
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?l    is   uncertain ;    but,   whatever   it    was, 
*-*«rjian   monarch  vowed  llie  destruction  of 
**^«is.     In  the  mean  time  Pbanes  of  Halicar- 
^Ua,  commander  of  the  Grecian  auxdiaries  in 
V<iy  of  Amasis,  took  some  private  disgust ; 
1,  teuriiig  Eitypt,  embarked  for   Persia.     He 
_■  «  wise  and  able  general,  perfectly  acquainted 
*rth  every  thing  llitt  related  to  Figypt;  and  had 
at  cru<lit  Willi  the  Greeks  in  that  country. 
Daiis  was  immediately  sensible  how  great  the 
I  uf  thi*  man  would  be  to  him,  and  therefore 
tit  after  him  a  truily  piinuch  witli  a  swift  gal- 
ley,   riinne)  was  accordingly  ovcrta'icn  in  Lycia, 
liiii   N.f   iirniiifl.t  back:    for,  m.iking  hii  guard 
icd  his  journey  to  Persia,  and 
;  II  before  Cambyset,  as  he  was 

aMditating  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
wdiy. 

\i    this  d;in;,-r'rous  crisis  also,  the  Egyptian 

rDo>i:irr.!i    imprudently  made  Polycrates,  tyrant 

nt  .s.iiiicn,  lii»  enfmy.     Thi»  prince  had  hitherto 

tx-v-ii  iLm.iikahle  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of 

and  Amasii,  bring  at  this  time  in  strict 

lauicr  Willi  him,  wrote  a  letter,  in  which,  after 

lulating  liiin  on  his  prosperity,  he  told  biro 

he  was  afraid   lr<t  his  successes  were  too 

r**»"v.  and  thai  he  might  l<c  sudilenly  overtiirown. 

lis  rea%on   he  advised   him    voluntanly  to 

liiinv  If  i>f  some  [wrtipnof  his  ha|)piness; 

>  il  winch  would  grievehim  most 

'..illy  to  lute  It.    Piilycrutus  fol- 

'<!  tlirew  into  the  sen  a  signet 

1  ill,         I'hi*,  li(iwever,did  not  an- 

iidi-il  purpisv.  llic  signet  lui|>pi'ned 

wi'd  by  a  fi>li,  which  was  taken  u  ffw 

iiid  lliu»  was  restored  to  I'oly- 

ujiasi>  w.ii  no  WHincr  infbrmrd, 

■  Ml.;  I'lilycrdtes  a<  really  unhappy, 

,  iin  the  brink  uf  deslruclion,   he   it- 

lit   an  eml  to  the  friendship  which 

•  iweifii  lliein.     Kor  this  pnij^iv.'  he 

I    .111    herald    to  ^lunin,  commanding 

isuii  lu  acquaint  i'olycratcs,  that  be  irnounccd 


his  alliance,  aitd  all  llic  oMigations  between 
tliem :  that  he  might  not  mourn  his  miilortuiies 
with  tlie  sorrow  of  a  friend.  Polycrates  now 
at  liberty,  therefore,  to  act  against  him,  ac- 
cordingly offered  to  assist  Cambyses  with  a 
fleet  of  ships  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  Ama- 
sis had  not,  however,  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
calamities  of  his  country.  He  died  about  A.A.G. 
Si5,  afUr  a  reign  of  forty-four  years  ;  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Psammenitus,  jnst  as 
Cambyses  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom.  The  new  prince  was  scarce  seated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  Persians  appeared,  Psam- 
menitus drew  tO',jclher  what  forces  he  could,  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  kingdom,  (.'am- 
byses,  however,  immediately  laid  siege  to  Pelu- 
siuni,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  by  the 
following  stratagem  :  he  placed  in  the  front  of 
his  army  a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  and 
otiier  animals,  that  Wf  re  deemed  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  He  then  attacked  the  city,  and  took 
it  without  opposition  :  tlie  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Kt^ptiaiu,  not  daring  to  throw 
a  dart  or  slioot  an  arrow  against  tlifir  ene- 
mies, lest  they  should  kill  some  of  tlie  holy 
animals. 

Cambyses  had  not  long,  however,  taken  pos- 
session of  the  city,  when  l's;immenitus  ad- 
vanced again»t  him  with  a  numerous  army. 
Before  the  engagement,  the  Greek?  who  served 
under  Psammenitus,  to  shew  their  iudigfialioD 
against  their  treacherous  countryman,  Phaiies, 
brought  his  children,  it  is  said,  into  the  camp, 
killed  them  in  the  presence  of  their  father  and 
of  the  two  armies,  and  then  drank  their  blool. 
The  Persians,  enraged  at  so  cruel  a  light,  fell 
upon  the  Egyptians  with  tlic  utmost  fury,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  cut  the  greatest  pait  of 
them  in  pieces.  Tliose  who  cscajitd  lied  to 
Memphis,  where  they  were  soon  after  guilty 
of  a  honid  outrage.  Cambyses  sent  a  hetalU 
to  them  in  a  ship  from  Alitylene :  but  oo 
sooner  did  they  see  her  come  into  the  port, 
than  they  flocked  down  to  the  shore,  destroyed 
life  ship,  and  tore  to  pieces  the  herald  and 
all  the  crew ;  afterwards  carrying  their  man- 
gled limbs  into  the  city,  in  a  kind  of  barbarous 
Inumpk.  Not  long  after,  Oiey  were  obliged  to 
surrender;  Psammenitus  thus  EiJIing  into  lb* 
liaods  of  his  iovetatate  enemy,  now  enra^ 
beyond  measure  at  the  cruelties  exeteiscd  upoa 
the  children  of  Phanes,  the  herald,  and  tha 
Mityleneao  sailors.  The  rapid  lucotas  of  tlw 
IVraiaiu  ilruck  with  such  tenor  the  Libyans, 
Cyreueons.  Ifaroeans,  and  other  dependents  or 
allies  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  that  they  imme- 
diately subiiiiltM.  Nothing  now  rcmaincil  but 
to  dupow  of  the  captive  king,  and  revenge  on 
him  and  his  subji-cti  tlie  cruelties  which  iliey 
bad  eomniitted.  This  the  merciless  victor  exe- 
cuted ill  the  severest  inaunvi.  On  the  lUtli  day 
afV-r   Memphis  had   l».'  I'   ;  .in* 

and  the  chief  of  llic  Eg)  "• 

miiiiously  seutinio  one  .'I  hh  .ii''<'i>">  vi  i>i,>i  ,  ily 
Here  the  king  Iwing  sctird  in  a  proper  place, 
WW  In.  ■!  ,,i  'ill.  1  roming  ah'r.  ■  m  liii-  l>  il.n  .if  a 
sla%c  v\  'f  to  fetch  '•■■  ■•!, 

uiid   li.i:  y  iho  d«il'jlii  '»!»* 

Umtlics  in  E<{ypt.  all  in  Ihc  %mu  miaetablcgarb 
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witti  pit('lirr«  in  llicir  liamls,  (frowned  in  lc:irs, 
iiiid  loudly  bi.'ino.uiing  llii'ir  miserable  situation. 
WIkmi  the  fatlit-rs  saw  llii-ir  daughters  in  thi»  dis- 
Iresi,  all  but  I'simmpnilus  huist  into  tears;  he 
(ifily  out  liis  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  kept  them 
tijced  there.  After  die  younjf  women,  came  the 
ton  of  Psammenitus,  and  20t>0  of  the  young  no- 
liiliiy,  with  bits  in  their  months  aud  halters  round 
their  necks,  proceeding;  to  execution.  This  vrat 
done  to  expiate  the  murder  of  the  Persian  hcnld 
and  the  Mitylcncan  sailors ;  for  CambysPi  caused 
ten  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  first  rank  to  be 
iiulilicly  executed  for  erery  one  of  those  th.it 
had  been  slain.  Psammcnilus,  however,  ob- 
served the  fame  conduct  as  before,  keeping  his 
i-yes  stwlfastly  fixed  on  the  ground,  though  all 
the  Kcyptians  around  )iiin  made  the  loudest 
lamentations.  A  little  after  this  he  saw  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion,  now  advanced  in 
yearn,  who,  having  been  plundered  of  all  he  had, 
was  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door  in 
the  suburbs.  I'saiumcnilus  now  wept  bitterly  ; 
and,  calling  out  to  his  fiiend  by  name,  struck 
himself  on  t)ie  head  as  if  he  had  been  fran- 
tic, (Jf  tins  the  spies  who  had  been  set  over 
him  to  observe  his  behaviour,  gave  immediate 
tiolicc  to  Carabyscs,  who  sent  to  enquire  into 
llie  cause  of  such  immoderate  grief.  Psam- 
meiiilus  answeroi,  that  the  calamities  of  his 
own  family  confounded  him,  and  were  too 
great  to  be  lamented  by  any  outward  signs; 
hut  the  extreme  distress  of  a  l>osom  friend 
gave  more  room  for  reflection,  and  therefore  ex- 
torted tears  from  him.  With  this  answer  Cam- 
byses  was  so  affected,  that  he  tent  ordei3  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  tlie  king's  son;  but 
they  came  too  late,  for  the  young  prince  had 
lM?en  put  to  ile.uh  before  any  of  the  rest.  Piam- 
imiiitus  liim»elf  was  then  sent  for  into  the  city, 
and  restored  to  his  liberty  :  had  he  not  indeed 
showed  a<|iiire of  revenge, lie  mit;ht  perhaps  have 
been  trusted  with  the  government  of  Egypt ;  but, 
bein^  discovered  in  some  schemes  aijainst  the 
government,  he  was  seized,  and  condemned  to 
drink  bull's  blood.  I1ie  Egyptians  ^vere  now 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  slavery.  Their 
country  became  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire; the  Ixidy  of  Amasit  their  late  king  w.is 
taken  out  of  his  grave;  and,  after  lieing  m,ingled 
in  a  shocking  manner,  was  finally  burnt.  But, 
what  was  felt  as  a  still  greater  grievance,  their 
god  Apis  was  slain,  and  his  priests  ignomini- 
ously  scourged :  this  inspired  the  whole  tuition 
with  such  a  hatred  to  the  I'ersians,  tliat  they 
could  never  aHcrwards  l>e  reconciled  to  them. 
As  long  however  as  the  Persian  empire  sub- 
sisted, tlie  Egyptians  could  never  shake  off  their 
yoke.  Tliey  frenuently  revolted  indeed,  but 
were  aUvays  overthrown  with  loss.  At  la.4t  they 
submitted,  without  opposition,  to  Alexander  the 
(irc.ll;  after  whose  death,  Egypt  again  became 
a  |>owerful  kingdom ;  but,  from  the  conquest  of 
it  by  Cambyses  to  the  present  time,  it  has  never 
been  governed  but  by  foreign  niiuccs,  agreeably 
tr  the  prophecy  of  l\Z(.'kiel,  '  There  siiall  I*  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.' 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Egypt, 
together  wiih  Libya,  and  that  part  of  Arabia 
Vfhjch  borders  on  Egypt,  was  iwii^ned  to  I'to- 
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lemy   the   son   nf    LigOi, 
Alexander's  m>u   liy  Koxata,  who 
infant.     Nothing  was  fiuther 
of  this  governor,  than  to  keep 

trust  for  another.     He  did  not,         

the  title  of  king,  till  his  uttibdrilf  !•' 
establislied :  and  this  did  ixit  lappa  tB 
teen  yean  after  the  deatli  of  Aluiiidn 
Aiitigonus  and  Denietriiit  bad 
attempted  the  conquest  of  EjypL 
time  of  his  first  establishment  oa  tkf 
Ptolemy,  who  had  assumed  the  IMit  rf 
reigned  twenty  years;  which  added  uikta 
nineteen,  make  up  the  thirty-otn  jai 
historians  commonly  allow  him  tn  lui* 
alone. — In  the  thirty-nindi  ycarof  iiBc 
made  his  son,  Ptolemy  Phiiviclp6«i  pr 
the  empire;  declaring  him  lii> 
prejudice  of  his  eldea  ton  a; 
neing  excited  thereto  by  bu 
Hereoice,  Philodelphui'i  modva. 
tJeraunus  immol  lately  <|uiltwl  itw 
at  last  into  Syria,  where  he  mt  ki 
by  Seleucus  Nioilor,  wham  be 
gratefully  murderetl.  The  m 
transaction  of  this  mini  hm  th« 
Alexandria,  which  Ptol>=""-  '">■' 
his  ncwkingtlom.  See  v 
Soter  died  aliout  A.A.t 
year  of  his  reign,  and  ►; 
lie  was  the  best  prino 
behind  hiln  an  example  of 
and  clemency,  which  few  of 
lowed.  besides  the  provinces 
signed  to  him,  he  added  to  his 
Cvlu  Syna,  Ethiopia,  Paiuphylia, 
and  some  of  the  f'yclades.  liii 
lemy  Philadelphiis,  added  nnthncMl 
of  his  empire ;  nor  did  he  pMM 
remarkable  except  embcl'-' 
of  Alexandria,  enrichin. 
Old  Testament  to  be  traiu._; 
HiRLc),  and  entering  into  ra  vttiM 
Homans.  In  his  time,  Maint,  lbs 
Libya  and  Cyrene,  revolted ;  uid 
provinces  as  an  independent  pmMh 
standing  the  utmost  elforts  of  Ploita} 
him.  At  last  .in  accommodaiiioa 
a  marriage  was  propcwed 
only  daughter  of  AlagM,  tmA 
son.  The  young  princess  «SIM  to 
fiither's  dominions  by  way  of 
they  would  again  be  brmight 
minion  of  Ptolemy's  CaaiUy. 
treaty  could  be  put  in  ex«cwi«ss 
and  then  Apamea,  the  phi 
could  to  prevent  the  imrriafc  TWi^ 
she  was  not  able  to  do :  but  har  tA 
purpose  pmduitDl  a  destrueliw  wai 
years  with  Antiochus  Tbros,  kioc  af 
the  acting  of  a  bloody  In^vdy  la  iha 
the  latter.  Sc«  Stki4.  About  IL, 
Ptolemy  PhiUdelphua  died  ;  and  «« 
hy  his  eldest  son  l*lolaiiT,  wte  M 
ried  to  Ueienic*.  Ib«  ifawj^as  of  i 
the  beginning  of  his  reicn,  h>  kaod 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Aniiodtvs 
Syria.  Fnim  this  he 
htuught  with  liitn   ZMK> 
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kny  of  tlie  ancienl  Rgyptian 
m)  been  carried  away  by  Caiiibyses 
riieie  were  rcslorrd  by  I^lolcmy  lo 
mplci;  lu  mciDory  of  which  Civor, 
pivc  him  the  surname  of  Kuergeki, 
!iit.  In  Uiis  expeUition  he  grvady 
omioioDS,  making  himself  master 
'unlries  that  lie  between  mount 
e  confines  of  India.  An  account 
isu  was  given  by  himself,  inscribed 
It,  to  the  following  effect.  '  I'to- 
s,  haring  received  from  hit  &(her 
f  of  Kiiypt,  Libya,  Syria,  Phcenice, 
,  Caria,  and  the  other  Cyclades, 
ighty  army  of  horse  and  fool,  witli 
ind  elephanlj,  out  of  Tro^loditia 

some  of  which  had  been  taken  by 

the  rest  by  himself,  and  brought 
ained  up  for  war :  with  this  great 

into  Asia;  and  having  conquered 
IOCS  which  lie  on  this  side  the 
licia,  Pamphylia,  Ionia,  the  IleU 
ince,  be  crossed  that  river  with  all 
be  conquered  coiintncs,  and  the 
latioos,  and  lediiced  Mesopotamia, 
lia,  Persia,  Media,  and  all  the 
as  Bactria.'  On  tlie  king's  return 
lition  be  passed  Ihrougli  Jerusa- 
offered  many  sacrifices  to  the  God 
ever  afterwards  expressed  a  parti- 
lewish  nation.  At  this  time  the 
utaiy  to  the   Egyptian  roonarchs, 

annually  twenty  talents  of  silver, 
however,  Onias,  who  was  then 
ng  of  a  very  covetous  disposition, 
time  neglected  to  pay,  so  tliat  tbe 
ted  to  n  very  large  sum.  Soon 
I,  therefore,  Ptolemy  sent  one  of 
named  Alhenion  to  demand  the 
esited  him  to  acquaint  tlie  Jews 
make  war  upon  tlicm  in  case  of  a 
ung  man,  however,  named  Joseph, 
■S,  not  only  found  means  to  avert 
er,  but  even  got  himself  chosen 
Mral,  and  by  hi*  faiUiful  discharge 
ml  trust,  continued  in  high  favor 

BS  long  as  he  lived.  I'tolciny 
Dg  at  last  conclude*!  a  peace  with 
inocessor  uf  AntuKhusTheos,  at- 
largoncnt  of  his  dominions  on  the 
I  lliai  be  was  attended  with  such 
e made  himself  masler  of  all  the 
litd  Sea,  both  on  the  Arabian  and 
Ik  quite  <lowii  to  the  straits  of 
>.  Un  III!  return  he  was  met  by 
MB  (be  Aclieans,  imploring  lus 
ml  the  btolians  and  Lucedvino- 
b*  king  reuliiy  promiMd  them: 
I  in  the  mean  time  engmged  Aoti- 
UMdon  to  npportthcm,  Ptolemy 
6k»de4  that  h« scot  powerful  uu- 
lenn  III.  king  of  Sparta  ;  hoping, 

to  hiinililv  both  the  Achirans  and 
Anti(:onut.  In  tins  however  he 
\gA ;  for  Clconu-nes,  after  having 
SOatderahlv    lulvkjitUKva   ovrr  the 

ImI  eniiiely  defcnle<i  in  the  battle 
1  trfiligcd  lu  take  Klu^e  in  Plo- 
on*,     tie  was  iccriiral  by  llir 


F.gypiian  monarch  wirii  :lie  xr'?ale»t  kindliest:  .1 
yearly  (tension  of  Iwcuty-four  talents  wasassii^ned 
iliin,  with  a  promi.se  of  rcslonnit  him  to  the  Spar- 
tan throne :  but,  before  tins  could  be  accomplished, 
Ptolemy  died,  in  the  twenly-^eveiith  year  ftf  his 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptnlcniy 
Philopatvr.  Tlius  we  have  seen  tlie  Egyptian 
empire  restored  to  a  considerable  height  of  pdwer ; 
and  had  the  succeeding  monarchs  been  careful 
to  preserve  its  strength  as  transmitted  lo  them 
by  £uers;etes,  it  is  probable  that  Egypt  might 
have  been  able  to  hold  the  balance  against 
Ilome,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to 
have  prevented  that  haughty  city  from  becoming 
mistress  of  tlie  world.  But  after  tlie  death  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  Egyptian  empire,  being 
governed  either  by  weak  monarchs,  or  wicked 
monsters,  quickly  declined,  and  from  that  Imie 
makes  no  conspicuous  figure  in  history,  except  in 
the  depravity  of  some  of  its  kings,  in  which  indeed, 
it  may.  vie  with  any  nation 

Ptoleny  Philopater  began  hi:  reign  with  the 
murder  of  his  broUier  Magas;  after  which, 
giving  himself  up  to  universal  licentiousness, 
the  kingdom  fell  into  anarchy.  Cluomenes  the 
Spartan  king  still  resided  at  court;  and,  being 
now  unable  to  beat  the  dissolute  manners  wlncli 
prevailed  there,  he  pressed  Philopater  to  give 
fiim  the  assistance  he  had  promised  for  restoring 
him  to  the  throne  of  Sparta.  This  he  the  rather 
insisted  upon,  because  he  had  received  advice 
that  Antigonus  king  of  Macedon  was  dead,  that 
the  Achsans  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Uie 
Elolians,  and  that  the  LaJcedemoiiians  had  joined 
the  lall«r  against  the  Aclisrans  and  Macedonians. 
Ptolemy,  when  afraid  of  his  brother  Mai^as,  liad 
indeed  promised  to  assist  the  kinK  of  Sparta  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  hoping  thus  to  attach  hiin  to  hit 
own  interest :  but  now,  when  Mapis  was  out  of 
the  way,  it  was  determined  by  the  king,  or  rather 
his  ministers,  that  Cleoincnes  should  not  be  as- 
sisted, nor  even  allowed  lo  leave  the  kingdom  ; 
and  this  extravagant  resolution  produced  the 
desperate  attempt  of  Cleomeoes,  of^which  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  tlic  history  of  Spabts. 
Of  the  disonlers  which  now  ensued,  Aotiochut 
king  of  Syria,  sumamcd  the  Great,  took  the  ad> 
vantage,  and  altemuted  to  wresi  from  Ptolemy 
the  provinces  of  Culo-Syria  and  Palestine.  But 
ill  tills  he  was  finally  disappointed ;  and  might 
easily  have  tiren  totally  driven  out  of  Syria,  had 
not  I'lolrmy  licen  too  much  taken  up  with  his 
debaucheries  to  think  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  discontent  occasioned  by  tins  piece  of  neg- 
ligfnce  soon  produced  a  civil  war  in  his  dorai- 
oioiis,  and  the  whole  kingdom  continued  in  tlie 
utmost  confusion  till  his  lieath,  which  h;)pp«iied 
in  tbe  sevcnlecnlh  year  of  his  reign  and  ttiirty- 
screulh  of  hit  age.  During  the  mgn  of  Philo- 
pater liapi>ened  a  very  ritranrttinary  event  with 
record  to  llic  Jews,  which  w  recorded  in  the  third 
IWk  of  Maccal)' '  1  111.  iv.v.  Tboking 
of  H«;ypl,  while  mi  rxprdltion,  had 
'  •  ■    '   -     i!(.rii ;  Imi, 
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of  hi*  veogcancE. 
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me  murcmanes  wno  nna  KrTKu  umier  aicuu- 

tler;  and  in  the  lliird  the  native  F.Rvptians.  Pto- 
lemy tiow,  lo  be  revemreJ  of  the  Jews,  ordered 
lliiil  lliey  shuuld  be  degraded  from  llie  first  rank, 
and  enrolled  among  llie  native  Ejtyptians;  and 
lliat  all  of  that  nation  should  appear  at  an  ap- 
(Miinled  lime  before  the  proper  officers,  lo  be  en- 
rolled aiiionc  the  people ,  that  at  the  time  of  their 
enrol  inc'iil  they  should  have  the  mark  of  an  iTy 
leaf,  the  badge  of  Baccliuj,  impressed  widi  a  hot 
jron  on  their  faces;  that  all  who  were  thus  marked 
should  be  made  slaves;  and,  lastly,  °lhat  if  any 
one  should  stand  out  against  this  decree,  he 
should  be  immediately  put  to  death.  That  he 
miKht  not,  however,  seem  an  enemy  to  the  whole 
nation,  he  declared,  that  those  [who  sacriHced  to 
his  |;ods  should  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and 
remain  in  the  same  class.  Yet,  notwitlistanding 
this  templing  offer,  300  only  out  of  many  thou- 
sand Jews  who  lived  in  Alexandria  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  abandon  their  religion  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  slavery.  The  apostates 
were  immediately  excommunicated  by  their  bre- 
thren :  and  this  their  enemies  construed  as  done 
in  oppoKilion  lo  the  king's  order;  which  threw 
the  tynint  into  such  a  rage,  that  he  resolved  (o 
extirpate  the  whole  nation,  beginning  with  the 
Jews  who  lived  in  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  and  proceeding  from  thence  lo  Jiidea 
and  Jerusalem  itself.  In  consequence  of  this 
cruel  resolution,  he  commanded  all  the  Jews 
that  lived  in  any  part  of  Egypt  to  be  brought  in 
chains  to  Alexandria,  and  there  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  Hippodrome,  which  was  a  very  spacious 
place  witliout  the  city,  where  the  people  used  to 
assemble  to  see  horse-races  and  other  public  di- 
versions. He  then  sent  for  flerman  master  of 
the  elcplinnts ;  and  commanded  him  lo  liave  .'iOO 
of  these  animals  ready  against  the  next  day,  to 
let  loose  upon  the  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome.  But 
when  the  elephants  were  prepared  for  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  jteople  were  assembled  in  great 
crowds  to  see  it,  they  were  for  that  and  the 
iiucceeding  day  disappointed  by  the  king's  ab- 
At  Uat  he  came  to    the  Hippodrome 


uw  n>iije~or 

called  Physcon,  or  thebig- 
the  extraordinary  site  of 
gluttony  and  luxury.  Hi 
on  the  throne,  however,  * 
phanes,  returning  into  E^yj 
and  restored  the  whole  kit 
slum,  to  Philometor.  Hi* 
^var  betwixt  the  two  brod 
have  an  opportunity  of 
For  this  reason  he  kepi  to  1 
lusium  ;  by  which,  being  I 
might  at  his  plensure  re-efl 
Philometor,  apprised  of  " 
brother  Pliyscon  to  an 
was  happily  effecleit  by 
The  brotiiers  agreed  to  rei^ 
pose  to  the  utmost  of  ihi 
whom  they  considered  as 
On  this  tlie  king  of  Syria  ia 
great  army,  but  was  prei 
from  conquering  it.  fhe 
sooner  freed  from  the  api 
enemy,  than  they  hecan 
other.  Their  «! 
height,  that  the 
before  the  amba^KK 
the  merits  of  the 
Physcon  had  driven 
and  obliged  him  lo  quit  tl 
the  dethroned  pnnce  fled  v 

feared  meanly  dressed,  ai 
le  was  very  kindly  recei»< 
were  so  well  Mtishnl  of  4 
that  ihey  immediately  dccK 
was  reconducted  home  aca 
arrival  of  the  ambatsado(s| 
mod  a  I  ion  i^ 

pUI  111  )«>«' 

iunictor  oi   an  t.^^^ 
each  of  them  being 
other.    The  treaty,  i 
oaths  and   sacriticw, 
soon  as  made.    Hhysooo 
stiare  of  the  dominions 
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lo  that  iiUnd  and  conqurr  it.  Rut  the 
I  mmbusiailors  tcllini;  him  that  ihcy  were 
lo  put  him  in  possession  of  it  by  fair 
I  ■nd  not  by  force,  he  dismissed  his  army, 
ICnmed  lo  Ljbya,  while  one  of  the  ambassa- 
HQoeeded  lo  Alexandria.  Their  design  was 
mg  Ibe  two  brothers  lo  an  iiiterriew  on  the 
ftn  of  their  dominions,  and  there  to  Mttle 
ft  amicably.  But  the  ambassador  who  went 
bndria,  found  Fhilometor  very  avei^  from 
^Mce  with  the  decree  of  the  senate.  He 
Hbe  ambassadift-  so  long,  that  I'hyscon  sent 
Br  also  to  Alexandria,  hoping  that  the  joint 
Mens  of  the  two  would  induce  Hliilomctor 
»ply.  Hut  the  kinc,  after  entertainiiij;  them 
nu'iise  chiirKe  for  forty  days,  at  last  re- 
t  submit,  and  told  the  ambassadors  that 
loKed  to  adhere  to  the  first  treaty, 
answer  the  Ilomon  ambxssadors  de- 
'■nd  were  followed  by  others  from  tlic 
RnIhts.  The  senate,  howerer,  not  only 
■Rod  their  ilecree  m  favor  of  Physcon,  but 
^•d  Ihei  i.liaoce  with  Philometor,  and 
■ded  his  ambassador  to  leave  llie  city  in 
1^.  In  tlie  mean  time  tlie  inhabitants  of 
le  having  iieard  unfavorable  accounts  of 
I's  bch.i  -lOur,  during  the  short  time  he 
[in  Alexandria,  conceived  so  strong  an 
I  ii(;ainst  him,  that  tliey  resolved  to  keep 
I  of  their  country  by  force  of  arms.  On 
:  intolligHiicc  of  this  resolution,  Physcon 
r  all  thoiiifhts  of  Cyprus  for  the  present, 
cncd  with  all  his  farces  to  Cyrene,  where 
kcstabli&hed  himself  in  the  kingdom.  Ilia 
'  and  tyrannical  conduct,  however,  in- 
I  file  aversion  of  the  Cyrenians  so  much, 
Wme  of  them,  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
R  him,  fell  upon  hini  one  night  as  he  was 
MQK  to  his  palace,  wounded  him  in  several 
>,  and  lei)  him  for  de^  on  the  spot.  This 
d  to  the  charge  of  hit  brother  Philometor; 
*  Boon  as  he  was  recovered,  took  another 
t  to  Komc.  Here  he  made  his  complaints 
•eoiUe,  and  showed  them  the  scars  of  his 
!•,  accusing  his  brother  of  having  employed 
tM  lo  rauider  him.  Though  Philometor 
MDwn  to  be  a  man  of  a  most  humane  and 
Htion,  and  therefore  very  unlikely  to 
ooncemed  in  so  black  an  attempt, 
e,  being  offended  at  his  refusing  to 
iheir  decree  conceniinc  Cyprus, 
i  to  this  false  accusation,  ami  not  only 
r  what  bu  ambassadors  had  to  say, 
I  iminedialely  lo  depart  from  the 
I  nme  time  tbey  appointed  five  com- 
.  J  to  conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and 
I  in  iMnsnsion  of  that  iiluud,  enjoining 
^r  allies  in  those  parts  to  supply  him  with 
Pliytcvu  having  thus  got  together  an 
'which  seemed  to  be  sullicient  for  llie  ac- 
iabmcnt  of  his  design,  landed  in  Cyprus ; 
Big  there  encountered  by  Philometor  in 
Bm  wa«  cnurely  defeiiied,  and  obliged  to 
^BinMcIf  in  the  city  calird  Ijipilho.  Here 
Btliiiily  besieged,  and  at  last  obliged  to 
Bar.  bvery  one  now  expected  that  I'hys- 
*Ould  have  been  treated  as  tie  dewrviMl ; 
I  brollH-r,  instead  of  nunithint;,  tnlorcd 
I  llx  govcdimiMit  of  Lioya  aad  Cyrroc, 


adding  some  other  territories  instead  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  promising  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Tlitis  an  end  was  put  to  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  for  the  llomaas  were 
ashamed  any  longer  to  oppose  a  prince  who  had 
given  such  a  signal  instance  of  his  justice  and 
clemency.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria,  Philo- 
metor appointed  one  Archias  governor  of  Cy- 
prus, but  he,  soon  after  the  king's  departure, 
agreed  with  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  to  betray 
the  island  to  him  for  500  talents.  The  treachery 
was  discovered  before  it  took  effect;  and  the 
ttailor,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  lo  his  crime, 
killeiJ  himself.  Ptolemy,  being  offended  with 
Demetrius  for  this  attempt  on  Cyprus,  joined 
Atialus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  in  setting  up  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  Syria.  This  was  .\lexander  Ualus,  lo 
whom  be  even  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage,  after  he  had  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Rut  he,  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  favors,  being  suspected  of  having 
entered  into  a  plot  against  his  benefactor,  Ptole- 
my became  his  greatest  enemy ;  and,  marching 
against  him,  routed  his  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Antioch,  He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  victory ;  for  he  died  in  a  few  days 
after  the  engagement,  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  death  of  Philometor,  Cleo|>atra,  the 
queen,  designed  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  son. 
But  some  of  the  principal  nobility  declaring  for 
Physcon,  a  civil  war  was  about  lo  ensue,  when 
matters  were  compromised,  on  condition  that 
Ph)-scon  should  marry  Cleopatra,  that  he  should 
reign  jointly  with  her  during  hi.s  life,  and  declare 
her  son  by  Philometor,  heir  to  the  crown.  Tliese 
terms  were  no  sooner  agreed  upon  llian  Pliyscon 
mamed  Cleopatra,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the 
nuptials,  murdered  her  son  in  her  arms.  This 
was  only  a  prelude  to  the  cruelties  which  he 
afterwards  committed  on  his  subjects.  He  first 
put  to  death  all  thos«  who  had  shown  any  con- 
cern for  the  murder  of  the  young  prince:  He 
then  wreaked  his  fury  on  the  Jews,  whom  he 
treated  more  like  slaves  than  subjects,  on  ac- 
count of  iheir  having  favored  the  cause  of  Cleo- 
patra. His  own  people  were  treated  wiih  little 
more  ceremony.  Numbers  of  them  were  every 
day  put  to  death  for  the  smallest  Eiults,  and  often 
for  no  fault  at  all,  but  merely  to  gratify  his  in- 
human temper.  His  cnieltv  towards  tlie  Alex- 
andrians IS  related  under  tlie  article  Ai-rx«K- 
DBiA  He  divorced  his  queen,  who  was  also 
his  sister,  and  married  her  daughter,  who  was 
likcwi<,ecallerlCleopatrs,  and  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously ravished.  In  short,  his  behaviour  was 
so  exceedingly  wicked,  timt  it  soon  became  quile 
intolerable  to  his  subjects ;  and  he  wai  obliged 
to  fiy  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus  with  hts  new  quten, 
and  Memphilis,  a  son  M  had  by  her  mother. 
On  the  (light  of  iheking,  the  ditorcvd  queen  was 

Iilaced  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexan<inan« ;  but 
'h)»con,  fearing  lest  a  iwn  whom  he  had  left  be- 
hind should  he  appointed  king,  sent  for  hini  into 
Cyprus,  and  caused  him  to  tw  asaaniiuteii  as 
so<>n  as  be  landed.  This  provoked  the  people 
a|pwa*t  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  pull'-d 
down  and  dashed  lo  pieces  all  the  lUlnes  whidi 


detestation  occasioned  by  th!«  unparalleled  piece 
of  barbarity  cannot  be  expressed.  An  army  was 
soon  raised,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  one 
Marsyas,  n-hom  the  queen  liad  appointed  general, 
and  enjoined  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
I'hyscon  having  hired  a  numerous  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, sent  them,  under  the  command  of  tle- 
gelochus,  against  the  E^ptians.  The  two 
armies  melon  tlie  frontiers  of  Kgypt,  and  a  bloody 
battle  ensued,  wherein,  however,  the  I'.jryptiaus 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  Marsyas  was  taken 
prisoner.  Every  one  expected  tl)at  the  captive 
^neral  would  have  been  put  to  death  witli  the 
severest  torments;  but  Physcon,  perceiving  that 
his  cruellies  only  exasperated  the  people,  resolved 
to  try  whttlier  he  could  regain  their  affections 
by  lenity  ;  and  therefore  pardoned  Marsyas,  and 
set  him  at  liberty.  Cleopatra,  being  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  this  overthrow,  demanded  assistance 
from  Demetrius,  kin^  of  Syria,  who  had  married 
her  eldest  dau)jhtur  by  Philometor,  proinisini; 
liim  the  crowD  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Deme- 
trius accepted  the  proposal,  marched  with  all  his 
forces  into  Egj'pt,  and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium. 
But  he  being  no  less  hated  in  Syria  than  Physcon 
was- in  Epj'pt,  the  people  of  Aniioch,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  revolted  against  him,  and 
were  joined  by  most  of  the  other  cities  in  Syria. 
Thus  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  return ;  and 
Cleopatra,  being  now  in  no  condition  to  oppose 
Physcon,  lied  to  Ptolemais,  where  her  daughter 
the  queen  of  Syria  resided.  Physcon  was  then 
restored  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  crimes,  he  enjoyed  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Alexandria,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-seventh  of  his 
age. 

To  Physcon  succeeded  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
about  A.A.C.  123;  but  he  had  nut  reigned  long 
before  his  mother,  finding  that  lie  would  not  be 
entirely  governed  by  her,  instigated  tlie  Alex- 
andrians, to   drive   him  from    the   throne,  and 

Place    on  it  hii   youngest  brother,  Alexander. 
-.1 A  .1  •  •   ••  ,       . 


Lathyrus's  admirals,  cot 
he  was  ready  to  land,  aa 
which  Alexander's  fleet  i 
self  killed.  During  the 
king  of  Cyrenaica,  iJie  ai) 
by  a  concubine,  having, 
tranquillity  in  his  domi) 
twenty-one  years,  died,, 
kingdom  to  the  liomansl 
empire  was  attain  coiuiil 
cumscribed.  Lathyrui,h 
all  competitors,  turned  I 
of  Thebes,  which  bad  ti 
marched  in  person  again 
iiig  defeated  tliem  in  a  | 
siege  to  their  city.  Tin 
themselves  witli  great  m 
but  were  at  last  obliged  i 
was  given  up  to  be  plu 
They  left  everywhere  thtt 
menlsof  their  avarice  axti 
which  till  that  ti 
wealthy  cities  of  F^ 
that  It  never  afterwa' 
A.A.C.  76,  Plolemy  Lall 
Alexander  II.  the  son  0 
lie  was  first  sent  by  Cle< 
Cos,  with  a  great  »uin 
jewels,  as  thinking  that 
they  could  be  kept.  WJ 
Pontus,  m,ide  himself  n 
inhabitants  delivered  up 
tian  prince,  logvlher  wuli 
thridales  gave  him  an  c<) 
birth  ;  but  he.  not  think] 
prince  who  had  shtrd  Ih^ 
dren,  fled  lo  the  camp  olr 
talor,  who  was  then  ni.<kir 
that  lime  he  lived  in  lb 
general,  till  news  was 
death  of  l.dtliyrus.  Sylla 
to  take  possession  of 
his  arrival,  tht  Alexandii 
tra  for  their  aovereigo. 
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died  a  few  nionltii  aher.     Alexander, 
e  was  in  Tyrp,  had  soul  ambassadors  to 

>  influence  the  senate  in  his  favor.  Uut, 
efbre  the  ne^ociation  was  finished,  he 
rer  by  his  last  will  all  his  rights  to  the 
people,  declaring  tliem  heirs  to  his  king- 
IM  out  of  any  atfectioo  to  the  republic, 

a  view  to  raise  disputes  between  the 

ami  his  rival  Auletes,  whom  tltc  F-gyp- 

d  placed  on  the  throne.     The  will  was 

to  Home,   where  it   occasioned  warm 

>  Some  were  for  taking  immediate  pos- 
of  F.cypt.      Others   thought  no  notice 

Iw  taken  of  such  a  will,  because  Alex- 
no  ri);ht  to  dispose  of  his  dominions 
dice  to  his  successor,  and  to  exclude 
crown  ihoie  who  were  of  the  royal 
pt.  Cicero  represented,  that  such 
position  would  delNue  the  majesty 
people,  and  involve  Ihcm  in  end- 
and  disputes  ;  that  the  fruitful  fields  of 
uld  be  a  strong  temptation  to  the  avarice 
^ple,  who  would  insist  on  their  being 
among  them ;  and  lastly,  that  by  this 
the  bloody  quarrels  aliout  the  A;;rarian 
lid  be  revived,  I1ii'5e  reasons  had 
iglit  with  the  senate ;  but  what  chiefly 
led  them  from  seizing  on  F'gypt  at  this 
I,  that  they  had  lately  taken  |XKsession 
ngdom  of  Hithynia,  in  virtue  of  the  will 
RDcde* ;  and  of  Cyrciie  and  Lybia,  by  tlie 
Apion.  They  thought,  therefore,  that  if 
Ould,  on  the  like  pretence,  take  possession 
kingdom  of  Kgypt,  this  might  too  much 
ttieir  design  of  setting  up  a  kind  of 
fel  empire,  and  occasion  a  formidable  com- 
|l  against  them.  Htoleniy  Auletes,  who 
raiseii  to  the  throne  by  the  F.^yptiaiis, 

0  have  surpassed  all  the  kings  that  went 
in   the  effeminacy  of   his  manners. 

le  Auletes,  which  signifies  the  flule- 
piven  him  liecause  he  piqued  himself 
iVill  in  performing  u[M}n  that  instrument, 

1  not  ashamed  even  to  contend  for  the 
the  public  games.     lie  took  great  plca- 

imitaling  the  manners  of  the  lacrhanals  ; 
in  a  female  dress,  and  in  the  same  mea- 
thry  used  duniig  the  solemnity  of  their 
hence  he  had  the  surname  of  tlie  New 
,  or  Bacchus.  As  his  title  to  the  crown 
ulable,  he  iK'itig  only  the  son  of  a  con- 
his  fint  care  was  to  get  himsrif  acknow- 
tlic  Komans,  and  declared  their  ally, 
oblaiueil  by  applying  lo  Julius  Cesar, 
at  that  tiiue  ruiisul,  and  inimi-uscly 
CaMT  being  glad  of  such  an  opportu- 
iwsiog  money,  nuide  the  king  of  l-'sypt 
y  dear  fur  his  alliance :  GOOU  lalents, 
to  Xl,t63,.'iOO  sterling  were  given 
Uimielf^  and  partly  to  I'ompey, 
It  SVM  neceasary  fur  obtaining  the 
people.  Though  the  revenues  of 
lo  twice  this  sum.  yet  Aulcta 
r  him  lu  misv  it  without  »e- 
^.  Thisoccasioiicdaeene- 
jixi,  » rule  the  people  were  almost 
up  arms,  a  iiirsi  unjmt  drerrc 
at  Komo  lor  ><  izmg  the  island  of  ('y|irus. 
V  Ak'xaud;  lans  hi^d  of  this,  they  ptesaed 
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Auletes  lo  demand  that  island  as  an  ancient  a|>- 
pendajte  of  F.gypt ;  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to 
declare  war  against  that  haughty  and  imperious 
people,  who  they  now  saw,  though  too  late, 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world.  With  this  request  the  king  refused  to 
comply;  upon  which  his  subjects,  already  pro- 
voked beyond  measure  at  the  taxes  with  wnich 
they  were  loaded,  flew  to  arms,  and  surroumled 
the  palace.  The  king  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escaiie  their  fury,  and  immediately  leaving  Alex- 
andria, set  sail  for  Hume.  In  his  way  to  that 
cily,  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where 
the  celebrated  Calo  al  that  time  was,  being  on  hia 
way  10  Cyprus,  lo  put  the  unjust  decree  of  the 
senate  into  execution.  Auletes,  dcsirons  to  con 
fcr  with  a  man  of  his  prudence,  immediately  sent 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival.  lie  imagined 
thai,  u{ion  this  notice,  Cato  would  instantly  come 
and  wait  upon  him ;  but  the  proud  Iloman  told 
the  messenger,  ihal  if  the  king  of  FgypI  had  any 
thing  lo  say  to  Calo,  he  might  come  to  his  house. 
Accordingly  the  king  went  to  pay  him  a  visit; 
but  was  received  with  very  little  ceremony, 
Calo  not  even  vouchsafing  to  rise  out  of  his 
seat  when  he  came  into  bis  presence.  Wheo 
Auletes  had  laid  his  affairs  before  this  haughty 
republican,  he  was  blamed  by  him  for  leaving 
Egypt,  the  richest  kingdom  in  the  world,  in 
order  to  expose  himself,  .vs  he  said,  (o  the  indig- 
nities he  would  meet  with  at  Rome.  There, 
Cato  told  him,  nothing  was  in  request  but  wealth 
and  grandeur.  All  the  riclies  of  Egypt,  be  said, 
would  not  be  suflicient  to  satisfy  tne  avarice  of 
the  leading  men  in  liome.  He,  therefore,  ad- 
vised him  to  return  lo  Egypt;  and  strive,  by  a 
more  equitable  conduct,  to  regain  the  affections 
of  his  people.  lie  even  offered  to  reconduct  him 
ihitlier,  and  employ  his  good  offices  in  his  be- 
half. Uut  tliough  Ptolemy  was  sensible  of  the 
propriety  of  this  advice,  the  friends  he  had  witti 
him  dissuaded  him  from  following  it,  and  ac- 
coidingly  he  set  out  for  Rome.  Un  his  arrival,  he 
found,  to  his  great  concern,  that  Casar,  in  whom 
he  confided,  was  then  in  Gaul.  He  was  re- 
ceived, however,  by  I'ompey  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  assigned  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
house,  and  omitted  nothing  tliat  lay  in  his 
power  to  serve  him.  Nolwitlislanding  ibis  pro- 
tection, however,  the  Egyptian  monarch  W9s 
obliged  to  go  from  house  to  house  tike  • 
private  {lerson,  soliciting  tiie  votes  of  the  sena- 
tors. After  he  had  spent  immense  treasurM 
ill  procuring  a  strong  party,  he  was  at  last 
permitted  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the 
senate;  but,  si  tM  auot  lime,  there  smve<l  an 
embassy  from  the  Alexandrians,  consistiug  of 
100  citiu-ns,  to  acquaint  the  lenale  with  ihe 
reasons  uf  tlieir  revolt.  When  Auletes  first  set 
out  for  Hume,  the  Alexandrians,  not  knowing 
what  was  Ix-come  of  bim,  placed  on  the  ihtoiro 
his  daughter  Derenicc  ;  and  tent  an  embassy  into 
Syria  to  Antiochus  iXsuticus,  inviting  him  into 
Egypt  lo  marry  the  <|ueen,  ami  reign  in  i>aiu>er- 
ship  with  her.  jVntiochus  was  dead  before  the 
arrival  of  llie  amtaisiulon :  u(iun  wliidi,  til*  MUM 
prtifHnal  was  made  to  his  hmlhcf  Sdcucus,  who 
rradily  accrpteil  il.  This  Selrucus  is  described 
by  Stialxi  as  moiistrouily  defotuied  in  body,  awl 
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tlill  more  so  in  mrnel.  The  Egyptiaiu  niek- 
isiiineil  him  Cybiosacles,  or  the  Scullion.  He  was 
scarcely  on  the  throne,  when  he  fa»e  a  sigtiaJ  in- 
ilance  of  hii  avaricious  temper.  Ptolemy  I. 
had  muied  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
be  deposited  in  a  coffin  of  massy  gold,  Thij 
the  king  seined  upon ;  and  thui  provoked  hit 
wife  Berenice  to  such  a  degree,  llrat  stie  caused 
him  to  be  murdered.  She  then  married  one 
Arehelaus,  the  high  priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus, 
who  pretended  to  be  (he  son  of  Milhridaies  the 
Great;  but  was,  in  fiict,  only  the  son  of  that 
nwaarch's  peneral.  Auletes  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  espe- 
cially when  the  ainbassadors  arrived,  who  he 
feafeil  would  overturn  all  the  schemes  he  had  la- 
bored so  much  to  briiig  about.  The  embassy- 
was  beaded  by  otic  Dion,  a  celebrated  aciideraic 
philosopher,  who  bad  many  powerful  friends  at 
llome.  But  Ptolemy  found  means  to  get  both 
him  and  niost  of  his  followers  assassinated ;  and 
thia  intimidated  tlie  rest  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  duTSl  not  execute  their  eomroission,  or,  for 
some  time,  even  demand  jusiice  for  the  murder 
of  their  colleagues.  The  report  of  so  many 
murders,  however,  at  last  spread  a  genera!  alarm, 
Auletes,  sure  of  tlie  protection  of  Pompcy,  did 
rot  scruple  to  own  himself  the  perpetrator  of 
them.  Way,  though  an  action  was  commenced 
aEBifwt  one  Aacilins,  an  assassin,  who  had  stabbed 
Dion,  the  chief  of  the  embttssy  above  meniioned, 
and  the  crime  was  fully  proved,  yet  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  venal  judges,  who  Itad  all  been 
bribed  by  Ptolemy.  In  a  short  lin'.e,  the  senate 
passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  ivas  enacted,  that 
the  kina;  of  Egypt  should  be  restored  by  force  of 
arms.  Ail  the  great  men  in  llome  were  ambi- 
tioiu  of  lliis  commission;  which,  tliey  well 
knew,  would  be  attended  with  immense  profit. 
Their  contests,  on  this  occasion,  took  up  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  bjt  al  last  a  prophecy  of  the 
Sybil  was  founiJ  ont,  which  forbade  the  ns^isLin^ 
an  KEvplian  monarch  with  an  army.  Ptolemy, 
therefore,  wearied  out  with  so  long  a  delay,  ri'- 
liretl  from  Home,  where  he  had  made  himself 
jjeriiirdlly  odious,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  at 
KphesuL*,  tliere  to  wait  the  decision  of  his  fate. 
Here  he  remained  a  considerable  ti[ne  ;  but  as 
he  saw  that  the  senate  came  lo  no  resolution, 
Ihough  he  solicited  them  by  letters,  he  at  last,  by 
l'ompey*s  advice,  applied  to  Gabinius,  the  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  a  manof  ini>it  infamous  character, 
and  ready  to  undertake  any  tiling  fur  money, 
'niercfore,  thoui;h  it  was  contrary  to  an  express 
law,  for  any  governor  to  leave  his  province, 
without  piisilive  orders  from  the  senate  and 
peojile  or  Home,  tFabiniiis  vtnlureil  to  trans- 
press  this  law,  upon  condition  of  being  welt  paid. 
As  a  recompense  for  his  trouble,  he  demanded 
10,tltJ0  talents;  that  is,  .t'l,037,.'i(X)  sterling; 
and  I'tulemy,  glad  to  be  Ritored  on  any  terms, 
agreed  to  pay  that  sum:  but  Gabinius  would 
not  slir  till  he  hail  received  one-hnlf  of  it.  This 
□bli^^ed  the  king  to  boriow  it  from  a  llnman 
knight,  named  Caius  Itahirius  Posdiiitnu-;;  I'om- 
ficy  interposing  hLs  credit  and  authorilv  for  thp 
repaymcr.t  both  of  capital  and  niletcst.  (Jabinins 
now  set  out  for  Ejjypt,  attended  by  liie  famous 
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h  eioqucnre  of  Cic«ro  lie  was  acnulllP't  ; 
■  of  Ua-  Ih>$(  ordiions  to  Ite  (unnu  in  tlic 
K.  of  that  Bu(hur,  was  com|MKe<l  on  tliij 
Hk  (nil)initi5  was  niso  prosecuted;  und, 
Pb  sp<>l>c  ftcninsl  liim,  he  very  narrowly 
a  death,  lie  was,  liowcver,  condemned  lo 
ml  banishment,  after  having  been  stripped 
be  wu  wurtli ;  and  1ive<l  in  exile  till  the 
r  the  civil  wars,  when  he  was  recalled  tiy 
,  in  whose  service  he  lott  his  life.  Autetes 
i  the  thione  of  Keypl  about  four  years 
tis  re-4>stablisliment ;  and,  at  liis  death, 
a  children,  a  son  ami  two  dau'^hteis, 
the  tuition  of  tlie  lloman  people.  The 
«>f  the  son  was  Ptolemy,  those  of  the 
«ni  were  Cleopaini  and  Atsingr.  This 
e  Clco|>atni  who  afterwards  Iwcanie  so  fa- 
maii  lud  so  threat  a  share  in  llie  civil  wars 
kr.  As  the  transactions  of  that  queen's 
•owevcr,  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
«C  Home,  tliat  they  cannot  be  well  under- 
VlUioiit  knowing  the  situation  of  °the  ito- 
at  tlint  time,  we  refer  for  an  account  of 
D  the  hiflory  of  Komf..  With  Cleopatra 
the  (iiinily  of  I'tolemy  I.ai:us,  the  foumlrr 
Grecian  empire  in  K^ypt,  after  it  hiid  held 
inntry  ill   subji-ction   for  the  space  of  394 

pi  now  became  a  province  of  the  Itomnn 
t,  and  continued  subject  to  the  emperors 
le  or  ('niittanlinoplc.  In  the  yvKr  t34'i 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  under  Amru 
As,  one  of  the  generuU  of  the  khalif 
In  B89  an  indrpendent  ^ovetnment  was 
this  kint;Join  by  Alimi-d  Kbii  Tolun, 
lied  againil  Al  Mullmdi,  khalif  of 
It  continued  to  be  gnwrncd  by  him 
<  ttore  for  Iwenty-seven  years,  when 
reduced  by  Al  Mocuui  ktialif  nf 
iti  ubout  thirty  years  after,  we  find  it 
iiidpp«'iideiit  stale,  iH'ing  juit>e<l  with 
T  Mdhumel  Khn  Tnj,  wlin  had  liccn  ap- 
pvtTt>or  of  these  provinces.  Tlingovern- 
revrr.was  alwbnlsliort-livcd ;  forin9(i9 
iiquered  by  .lawliar,  one  of  the  generals 
I.«dinillah,  tlic  Fatemite  khalif  uf  Cair- 
ry.  No  sooner  was  .Mo<n  informed 
IMccu  of  his  gener.ll,  than  he  prrpared 
mpcdilion  lo  go  and  take  posu-ssion  of 
Cniiquesl.  Accordinfily,  he  ordered  all 
uantities  nf  gold  which  he  and  his  pre- 
had  amasied,  to  be  cast  into  ingots 
Anil  livruro  uf  niill-slom's  used  in 
lis,  and  con«eyr<l  on  laniels'  backs  into 
To  »hnw  that  he  was  fully  determined 
Ion  hit  dominions  in  It.irlhiry,  and  to 
Ijrpl  the  royal  rrtidence,  he  cauied  the 
of  ihr  three  former  princes  of  his  race  to 
from  Cairwan  in  K.irliarv,  and  to  lie 
in  I  stately  masi|uc  ercrteu  on  purrioM: 
ly  of  (°airo  ;  the  most  eSectual  prrtiapt 
ids  to  induce  Ins  •ucce»i«>f»  to  rvtide 
also,  as  it  was  become  an  established 
■moiix  itios*  prince*,  frequently  lo  p:iy 
Ipcclful  visiU  to  the  tombs  of  ilieir  an- 
Tc  eilabliih  himself  the  more  dfeclually 
doiniiiiont,  Mnei  nupprOHad  th«U*i|«l 
Ir  iii'ihe  ino*qucs  for  the  khalifs  of  Eiag- 
kubtUlulcd  hu  own  name  in  tlieir  stead. 


This  was  complied  with,  not  only  in  Esrypt  and 
Syria,  but  even  througliout  all  Ambiu,  the  city 
of  Mecca  alone  excepted.  Tlic  conscqnenro 
was,  a  schism  in  the  Maliommcdan  faith,  which 
continued  upwardsof  200  years,  and  wasaltendi'd 
with  continual  anathemas,  and  sometimes  de- 
structive wars  between  the  khalifs  of  liaatdad  and 
those  of  Efrypt.  Ilavinf  fully  estiblished  himself 
in  his  kinjidom,  he  died  in  tli«  forly-fiflh  year  of 
his  age,  three  years  after  lie  had  left  his  domiiiians 
in  flarbary  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ab<i 
Al  M.insur  ISarar,  surnamed  Aziz  lidlali. 

The  new  khalif  succeeded  at  the  ace  of  twen- 
ty-one :  and  committed  the  management  of  affairs 
entirely  to  lliecare  of  Jawliar,  Ins  father's  Ion;; 
experienced  general  and  prime  minister.  In 
978  he  sent  this  famous  warrior  to  drive  out  Al 
Aftekin,  the  cmir  of  Pamascus.  Tlie  Kgyptian 
general  accordingly  undertook  the  siege  of  that 
pl.ice;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  was 
obliged  to  raise  it,  on  the  approach  of  an  army 
of  Karmatians  under  the  command  nf  Al  llakein. 
As  Jawhar  was  not  strong  enough  to  venture 
an  engagement  with  these  Karmatiaiis,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  lo  hinder  them  from  efTectinu 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Al  Aftekin.  lie 
tliercfore  retreated,  or  rather  fled  towards  Rinrpt 
with  the  utmost  ex|>edilion  :  but,  being  overtalrii 
by  the  two  confederate  armies,  was  soon  lo- 
diirvd  to  the  last  extremity,  lie  was,  however, 
(lennilled  lo  resume  his  march,  en  condition 
that  he  passed  under  Al  Aftekin's  sword  and  Al 
Itakem's  lance;  and  to  this  di^grnceful  condition 
Jawhar  found  himself  obliged  to  submit.  On 
his  arrival  in  I'-gypt,  he  immediately  advisctl  Al 
Atii  to  undertake  an  expedition  in  person  into 
the  east,  against  tlie  combined  unny  of  the  Turks, 
Karmatiuns,  ami  [>anmscenes,  under  the  cutii- 
maiid  of  At  Aftekin  and  Al  Ilakem.  Tlie  khalif 
followed  his  advice;  and  advancing  ai^inst  hi> 
enemies  overthrew  them  »iih  threat  shiughler ; 
Al  Aftekin  himself  escaped  out  of  the  battle 
but  was  aftenvards  taken  and  brought  lo  Al  Aziz 
who  made  him  his  chaiDb«rUin,  and  Irvalol  huii 
with  irreat  kindness.  Jawhar,  in  the  mean  lime, 
«ru  disgr.iced  on  account  of  his  lad  success ;  and 
in  this  ilisgnic-e  he  continued  till  hit  deaili,  which 
hap|>euvd  A.  D.  990,  and  in  the  year  of  the 
llegira  381.  Tins  year  Al  Atit  having  reccivrl 
advice  of  the  death  of  Saadodditwla,  prince  of 
Alepiio,  sent  a  formidable  army  under  the  com- 
manu  of  a  general  named  Manjubvkin,  In  reduce 
lh.it  place.  Lulu,  who  had  hevii  appomteil  guar- 
dian to  Saadoddawla's  son,  linding  himself  pics- 

hkI  by  the  Kgypliaru,  who  carried   "-^   '' ■!• 

with  gre.'l  vigor,   deman<le<i  aiuii>l.n  ••• 

(•reek  cmjieror.    Accotdin'K,  hrii  !v 

of  troops  to  advance  to  I 
jub«*kin,lH.'ing  inf<>rin«^l<. 

diau-ly  raised  the  ii<  j<  ,  mi  i  it.tiice«i  to  givu 
them  tattle.  An  <>l  ^lil..il>■  '  ii;.i|^> ment  eosued, 
in  which  tliedreekt  wv-re  allajt  ntcrllirownwitli 
great  slaughter.  After  thu  victory,  Manjubckiii 
putlied  on  the  tieg*  of  Aleppe  '  'v ;  but 

noding  the  place  capable  of  a>h  .  i  miicii 

longer  than  lie  al  first  imagined,  anu  ni>  provi- 
NOM  b«xinning  to  Ctil,  h«  niUed  Um  ii^|«.  Tha 
khalif  upon  thu  sent  him  ■  very  Ihmleoiog  letirr 
and   commanded   hiro  to  rttum  l>cfor*  Alcpno 
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lie  did  srt;  ami  rnnlimimj  tlic  siege  fur  thirteen 
months;  dnrin^  »ll  which  litno  it  vr.i3  dcfendetl 
hy  I,ul«  Willi  incredilile  bm»cry.  At  bst  the 
Eif^yptians,  hearing  that  n  numetxjus  army  of 
Greek]  was  on  tlieir  way  to  relieve  tlie  city, 
rai5cd  the  siege,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  jireci- 
pitaiion.  Tlie  Greeks  then  took  and  plundered 
sereral  of  the  cities  which  Al  Am  possessed  in 
Syria;  and  Manjubekin  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Damascus,  where  he  declared  himself  in- 
de[iendent.  Ariz,  informed  of  this  revolt,  marched 
in  person  against  him  witli  a  contiderablearmy  ; 
but.  beini;  taken  ill  by  the  way,  he  expired  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  and  forty-second  of 
his  ai;e.  Aiiz  Billali  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abu  Al  Mansur,  gurnamed  Al  ilakem ;  who, 
being  only  eleven  years  of  age,  was  put  under 
llie  tuition  of  an  eunuch  of  approved  integrity. 
This  reii^m  is  remarkable  for  notliini;  so  much  as 
the  madness  with  which  the  khalif  was  seized  at 
the  latter  part  of  it.  This  first  manifested  itself 
by  his  issuing  many  preposterous  e<licts ;  but  at 
length  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  he  fancied  him- 
lelf  agod,  and  found  no  fewer  than  16,000  per- 
sons who  owned  him  as  such.  These  were 
mostly  the  Dararians,  a  new  sect  sprung  up 
about  this  time,  and  so  called  from  their  chief 
Mohammed  Ebn  Ishmael,  suraamed  Darari.  He 
it  supposed  to  have  inspired  the  khalif  witli 
this  impious  notion  ;  and,  as  Darari  set  up  for  a 
second  Moses,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  llial 
Al  I  lakem  was  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  I 
I'lir  this  reason,  a  zealous  Turk  stabbed  him  in 
the  klialif's  chaiiot.  His  death  was  followed  by 
a  three  days'  uproar  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  during 
which  Darari's  house  was  pulled  down,  and 
many  of  his  followers  massacred.  The  sect,  how- 
ever, did  not  expire  with  its  author.  He  left 
behind  him  a  disciple  named  Hamza,  who,  being 
encouraged  by  the  mad  khalif,  spread  it  through 
his  dominions.  This  was  quickly  followe<l  by 
an  uhroc^tion  of  all  tlie  Mahommedan  fasts,  fes- 
tivals, and  pilgrimages,  the  grand  one  to  Mecca 
in  particular;  so  that  the  xealous Mahommedans 
were  now  greatly  alarmed,  as  justly  supposing 
that  Al  Hakem  designed  entirely  to  suppress  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  introduce  his  own 
in  Its  place.  From  this  a)>prehension,  however, 
llicy  were  delivered  by  the  death  of  the  khalif; 
who  was  assassinated,  by  a  contrivance  of  his 
own  sister,  A.  D.  1020.  Al  Hakem  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Al  Thaher,  who  reigned  fifteen  years  ; 
and  left  the  throne  to  a  son  uL'der  seven  years  of 
age,  named  Al  Mostanser  Billah.  In  the  year 
1041,  a  revolt  happened  in  Syria;  but  Al  Mo- 
stanser having  sent  a  powerful  army  iiito  that 
country,  under  the  command  of  one  Anushtekin, 
he  not  only  reduced  the  rebels,  but  considerably 
enlarged  the  Egyptian  dominions  in  Syria.  In 
1054  aTurk  named  Al  Bu-isasiri,  having  quarcllcd 
with  the  viiier  of  Al  Kayein,  klialif  of  Bagdad, 
fled  to  Kgypl  and  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Al  Mostanser.  The  latter,  imagining  this 
would  be  a  favorable  opportunity  fur  enlarging 
his  dominions,  and  perhaps  seizing  on  the  city 
uf  Bagdad,  supplied  Bassasin  with  money  and 
Uroopt.  By  this  assistance  he  was  enabled  to 
po«>eishiniself  of  Arabian  Irak,  and  ravaged  that 
|)roriuce  to  the  very  gales  of  Bagdad.     On  this, 


Al  Kayem  vrr--''-  '■•  T.v»t«I  B*t,  orT* 
the  Turkiiii  coine  lo  hn 

The  sultan  im  )  complied,  i 

arrive<l  at  Bagdad  with 
eighteen  elephants.  Of  this  i 
to    Al    Mosl.inser,  and    mtreated  tias  \ 
himself  further  for  his  support  leuaC  ■! 
ful  an  enemy.     This  wxs  letOMa^i 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  tiappmid  i 
when  Bassasiri  having  excited  Ibllkal 
tan's  brother  to  revolt,  Tugtol  Bm«V(( 
to  employ  all  his  force  agaioft  ' 
UaMitsiri  an  opportunity  of  feiii 
Bagilad ;  and  the  unrortnoaie  WiU,  I 
to  some,  wa5  taken  prisoner,  at, 
others,  fled.     Bassasiri,  oa  hi*  ntijil 
Mostanser  to  be  immediately  itroelHall 
in  all  quarters  of  the  city.    Al  KjjmAJ 
he  caused  to  t>e  led  on  a  camel 
of  Bagdad,  drcsaed  in  a  wooUca  pi^i 
high   red   bonnet,  and    a  lealktn  eifei 
his  neck ;  t   man    lushing  him 
being   lewed   up   in  a   bull's 
boms  placed   over  his  head,  and  1 
hooks,  ne  was  beaten  witboot 
The  imperial    palace   i 
khalif  himself  drtainei)  a  el 
success  was  but  short  liveil ;  for. 
Beg  defeated  ^<«  l".ii!.«'r  tbrahiia. 
soner  and  &>-  n.     Il«  lb 

Bagdad,  wh i     I'aiiJoMd  I 

proach.  Here  the  khalii 
up   by   Mahras,  the  c  > 
Hndilha,    who    had    the   iM»if 
was  immediately  restored  lo  bit 
Biissasiri  no  sooner  undei>itood,liaal 
vanced   towards  th«  d^.    A^iM 
Beg  sent  a  part  of  his  array  uafcr 
generals,  whilv  he  luraself  folloi 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  llie 
was  defeated,  and  he. himself 
was  brought  to  Togtol  Beg,  w 
carried  on  a  pike  tkrougb  Ibt  MH 
Thus  the  hopes  of  Al  MostUMir 
frustrated;  and  from  this  period ■! 
declension  of  the    lCgy]>tian  " 
khalifs.     They  had  made  lli 
almost  all  Syria;  but  no  ioc 
bad  success  known,  tlian  the 
citizens  of  Aleppo  reroltwl,  und 
Atzoddawla,  who  ^  '.M 

citadel.     Al  Mosi  < 
ag:iinst  him,  v.' 
and    took   tli' 
after  thi.«  he  iii...i. 
nnd  citadel,  with  ul 
domiuioru  li--  '"i 
deitroying  e\  ■< 

making  freqii'  >  iJ" 

provinces,  which  he  liiraml  m  !*• 
This  disa.ster  was   soon  follaa>^  ^ 
more  terrible.     In  1066  a  kiw 
Egypt  and  Syria,  with  voek  S»»> 
eats  were  sold   for    ' 
each,  and  other  pi' 
titudesof  pcoplif  <l 
Nay,  so  great  was  I  ' 

but  one  servant  kit  ••ii"  --•  ^' 
to  the  khulifs  pnlac*,  and  la"*" 
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h'n  horw  wlien  bo  nlij:lile<l  at  ihc  gate. 
t  111*  return,  lie  was  surprised  to  find  tliat 
irw    li-td    iteen    cnrriL-il  ofT,   kdlcd,  and 
bjr   the  famishecl    people.      Complaining; 
to  tlie  klialif,  lie  caused  three  of   them 
id  carried  oR*  tite   lione  to  be  hanged. 
)g,  however,  he  wu  still  raore  surprised 
'that  all  the  flesh  had  been  jiicked  off  the 
f  the  three  unhappy  criminals,  so  tliat 
but  the  skeletons  wa^  left.    And  to  such 
of  misery  were  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
but  through  all  Kcypt,  reduced,  tliat 
of  those  who  died  were  sold  for  food 
at  price.      The  khalif  at  this  time  is 
have  thawed  the  greatest  kindoe*  and 
nc«  towards  his  unhappy  subjects ;  in- 
llutl  of  10,000  horses,  mules,  and  ca- 
lich  he  had   in  his  tt,ibles   when    the 
(wi^n,  lie   had  only   three  left  when  it 
*ed.    The  famine  was  followed  by  a 
■ad  this  by  an  inva5ion  of  the  Turks 
ibu  Ali   Al   Hassan   Uascroddawla,   the 
iral  who  had  been  sent  a'^'ninst  the  rebel 
,wU  and  defeated   by  him.     lie  be^n 
ietring  tlie   khalif  in   his  own  palace ; 
unluippy  prince  bciuj;  in  no  condition  to 
nee  was  obli|;ed  to  buy  himself  off 
petue  of  every  thin({  valuable  that  was 
his  exhausted  cupiul.     This,  however, 
hinder  these  merciless  plunderers  from 
all   the    I/>wer    Kgypt  from  Cairo  lo 
tin,  and    committing   the    most  horrid 
tlirough  that  whole  tract.     Tliis  hap- 
1047  and  1068  ;  and  in  10C9  and  tOTO 
i«d  two  other  revolti  in  Syria ;  so  llial 
ntry   was  now  almoti  entirely  ruiiie<l. 
died  tlie  khalif  Al  .Mostanser,  having 
mtyyean;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
|1  Kasem,  sumame<l  Al   Mostali.    The 
imarkable   transaction   of   this  prince's 
ks,  his  taking  the  city  of  Jerunlem  from 
k(   in  I09B  :  but  this  success  was  only 
t  duration ;  for  it  was,  the  same  year, 
f  the  cruiaden.    From  this  time  to  1164, 
tplnn  history  affords  little  else  than  an 
;  of  tlie  intestine  bruil>  and  contests  b;- 
he  ruicn,  who  were  now  become  so  pow. 
Uit  they  hud  in  a  great  measure  strip|)«d 
Uf*  of  their  civil  jwwer,   and   left   them 
I  but  a  ibudow  of  tpinlual  dignity,  "niese 
I  at  lift  gave  occasion   to  a  revolution, 
Cb   the   race    of    Fatemite    khalifs    was 
kxliuguislicd  :  a  ^'voluIion  which  was  ac- 
ihed  mtlie  following  irumner.  UncShawer, 
overcume    all   his   coniiK'titors,  became 
Al  Advd,  the  eleventh   khalif  of  E^pt. 
Dot  been  long  in  poucssion  of  that  office, 
'  I.)iirgam,  an  officer  uf  raak,  endeavoured 
him  of  it.     Uulli  turtles  quickly  had 
to  arms  ;  and  a  battle  eniucd,  in  which 
«ra«  dffeate<t,  and  obliged  In  fly  to  Nu- 
rince  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  was  gra- 
ved, and  who  promise<l   to  leiniiute 
lo*  of  viiier.  As  an  inducement  lo 
•m'u*  him  nuin;  powerfully,  Shawet 
lliai  the  cru<.iden  hud  landed  in  K^ypt, 
considerable   ptogiess  in  the  con- 
ii.     lie  proraiseil  also,  that,  in  case  he 


wa»  reinstated  in  his  offlce,  he  would  pay  Nii- 
roddin  annually  the  third  part  of  the  revenues 
of  Egypt ;  and  would.  be»ide>i,  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition.  As  Nuro<ldin  bote 
an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Chriilian^,  he  readily 
undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  for  which 
he  was  to  be  so  well  paid.  He  therefore  sent 
an  army  into  F.gypt,  under  the  command  of 
Shawer  and  a  general  named  .^sadoddin.  l)ai- 
gam,  in'  the  mean  lime,  had  cut  off  so  many 
generaU  wliom  he  imagined  fiivoralile  lo 
Shawer's  interest,  tliat  he  thereby  weakened  the 
military  force  of  the  kinedom,  and  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  himself  of  the  power  oC 
resistance.  He  was  thus  easily  overthrown 
by  Asadoddin,  and  Sliawer  reinstated  in  the  of- 
fice of  viiier.  The  faithless  minister,  however,  no 
sooner  saw  himself  firmly  established  in  his  office, 
than  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  cnipii;emcnts  to  Nu- 
roddin  by  paying  the  stipulated  suras.  I'jwn 
this,  Asadoddin  seized  Pelusium  and  some  other 
cities.  Sliawer  then  entered  into  an  alliance 
witli  the  crusaders,  and  Asad(.>d<lin  w:ts  besieged 
by  their  combined  forces  in  t'cliHium.  Nu- 
roddin,  however,  having  invadeil  the  Christian 
dominions  in  Syfia,  and  taken  a  stron;;  forirvs.s, 
called  Harem,  Shawer  and  his  confederates 
thought  proper  to  hearken  to  some  lenns  of  ac- 
commodalion,  and  Asadoddin  was  perinitte<I  lo 
depart  for  Syria.  In  ihe  mean  time  Nuroddii., 
having  sul>dued  the  greatest  part  of  Syria  am) 
Mesopotamia,  resolved  to  make  Shawer  feel  the 
weight  of  his  resentment.  He  therefore  sent  back 
Asadoddin  into  F.cypt  widi  a  suflicient  fom,  to 
compel  Shawer  to  fulfil  his  enga'.;einents :  but  this 
the  viiier  took  care  to  do  before  the  arrival  of 
Asadoddin;  and  thus,  for  the  present,  avoided 
the  danger.  It  was  not  long,  however,  tiefore 
he  gave  Nuroddin  fresh  occasion  lo  send  this 
general  against  him. 

That  prince  had  now  driven  the  crusaders 
almost  entirely  out  of  Syria,  but  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  their  progress  in  F.uypt ;  ami  con- 
iCqucnlly  offended  at.  the  alliance  which  Shawer 
had  roncludcd  with  them,  and  which  he  jH-r- 
sistel  in  observing.  Tliis  treaty  was  also  ihoughi 
lo  be  contrived  on  purpose  to  prevent  Sliawer 
from  being  able  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  NurtHldm, 
of  sending  liim  annially  a  third  of  tlie  revenue* 
of  FA{ynt.  Nuro'lilin  therefore  again  despatclied 
Atadoudin  into  F.gypl,  in  I  lOTi,  with  a  tuBicieM 
foR:e,tiid  attended  by  the  famousSaladin,hisown 
nephew.  Tliey  entered  the  kin^om  without  oppo- 
siti'iii,  iind  totally  dcfeatol  Shawer  and  the  itru- 
saders.  They  iiexl  made  themselves  masters  of 
Alexandria;  and, after  thal,overntnall(he t'pper 
Fvypt.     Saladin    was   left  with   a  '       !ilo 

garrison  in  Alexandria;  but  Asad'  no 

sooner  gone,  than  the  cnisadcri  lai>l  ■(;'•,•';  i'>  liiat 
city.  This  al  la.«t  obliged  Asadoddin  to  r<nurn 
lo  lU  relief  The  urc-al  lo»«s  be  had  sustainad  in 
this  expedition  probably  ofnMintn..l  Ins  a^TWilM 
lo  «  treaty  with  Shawet,  by  which  he  cngagad 
to  retire  out  of  Kgypi,  upon  being  paid  a  nini 
of  money.  Asado<l(iin  wo  no  sooner  gone,  than 
Shawer  'enu>rnl  into  «  fieah  treaty  wiili  die 
Franks.  By  this  new  allianca  he  waa  lo  attack 
Nuroddin  in  his  own  dooinion*,  as  li«  was  al 
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llut  lime  engaged  in  qucHiii);  soma  revellers, 
nllicli  wuuWI  efTpcliially  prevent  liis  sending  any 
more  forces  into  F.jrjpl.   This  treaty  so  provokeil 
llic  Syrian  prime,  tliai  lie  resolved   lo  siupend 
Ills  other  conquests  for  s<ime  time,  and  exert  his 
whole  strength  in  the  conquest  of  Kf:ypt.     By 
this  lime   the  crusaders  had   reduced  I'elusiuin, 
and   made  a  considerable  progress  in   the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  in  some  other  countries,  lliroiigh 
the  divisions  which  reigned  amon|;  tlie  Mahom- 
medan  princes.     In  such  places  as   they   con- 
quered, they  put  many  lo  the  sword,  Christians 
ns    well    as    Mahommedans ;    selling   the    rest 
for  slaves,  and  giving  up  the  towns  lo  be  plun- 
dere<l   by   the   soldiers.     From    Pelusium   they 
marched  to  Cairo;  which  was  then  in  no  posture 
of  defence,   but   in   the   utmost  confusion,   by 
re.is'm   of   the   divisions   which   reigned    in   it. 
Sliawcr,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  had   heard  of 
their  approach,  caused  the  ancient  quarter  called 
Mesr  lo  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  to  re* 
lire  into  other  parts.    He  also  prevailed  upon  the 
khalif  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Nuroddin  ;  which 
the  latter  was  indeed  much  inclined  to  grant,  as  it 
tfave  him  the  fairest  opportunity  both  of  driving 
tlie  crusaders  out  of  i^gypt,  and  of  seizing  the 
kins;^om  lo  himself.     Tor  this  purpose  he  had 
already  raised  an  army  of  60,000  horse  under 
liis  general  Asadoddin ;  and,  on  the  receipt  of 
Al  Adcd's  message,  gave   them  orders  to  set  out 
imiucdialcly.     The  crusaders  were  now  arrived 
al  Cairo ;  and  had  so  closely  besieged  that  place, 
ihiU  neither  Shawer  nor  the  khalif  knew  any  thing 
of  the  approach  of  the  Moslem  army,  which  was 
hastening  to  their  relief.     The  viiier,  therefore, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  long  against 
tlie  enemy,  had  recourse  lo  his  old  subterfuge  of 
treaties  and  high  promises.     lie  sent  the  enemy 
]O0,0O0dinars,and  promised  them  900,000  more, 
if  they  would  raise  the  siege;  which  they,  dreading 
the   approach  of   Asadoddin,  very   readily  ac- 
cepted.    The  army  of  Nuroddin  now  approached 
the  capital  by   hasty  marches,  and   were  every 
where  received  witli  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  joy.     Asadoddin,  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  was 
invited  by  Al  Aded  lo  the  royal  palace,  where 
he,  with  Salad  in  and  the  other  principal  officers 
were  most  magnificenlly   treated.     Shawer  was 
no  less  assiduous  in  attending  punctually  upon 
them.     But,  having  invited  the  general  and  some 
others  to   an   entertainment,   he   had  formed  a 
scheme  of  having  them  seized  and   murdered. 
The  plot,   however,  being  discovered,  Shawer's 
head  was  cut  otf,  and  Asadoddin  was  made  vizier 
in   his  slcid.     He  died,  however,   two  months 
and  five  days  after  his  instalment,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Saladin.     The  new  vizier 
was  the  youngest  of  all  tlie  grandees  who  aspired 
to  that  othce,  but  liad  already  given  some  signal 
proofs  of   his  valor.     Some  of   his  rivals   were 
highly  dis|)leased  with  his  promotion,  and  even 
publicly  declared  that  they  would  not  obey  him. 
I'o  gain  these  lo  his  interest,  therefore,  Saladin 
distributed  among  tliem  part  of  the  vast  treasures 
l''r<  by  his  uncle ;  by  which  means  he  soon  80- 
verned   Egypt  without  control.     Soon  after  his 
being  installed  into  oflBce,  lie   totally    defeated 
tlie  negroes  who  guarded   the  royal  palace,  and 
had  opposed  his  election  ;  by  which  means,  and 


by   placing   >  ulrong 
Cairo,  his  jiower  became  fii 
though   he  had  no  intentioif 
allegiance  to  Nuroddin,  be  did  i 
dent  at  first  to  declare  himo^lf. 
father,  however,  and  the  rest  of 
were  in  Nnroddin's  dominions,  i 
said,  to  make   them  partaken  < 
and  happiness.     Nuroddin  did  i 
to    deny    this    request :     iliouzti 
jealous  of  the  great  power  of  S 
sisted  that  his  family  should  cool 
as  one  of  his  generals  in  £gypt 
derstanding  subsisted    between 
Saladin   for   some  time,   which 
raise  the  credit  of  the  latter  with 
In   I1C9  Nuroddin  seal  liim  orl 
name  of  Al  Ade<l,  tlie  khalif  oi 
public  prayers,  and  substitute  ilui 
of  Bagdad  in  its  place.     Tins  mt 
attempt;  as  it  might  have  produi 
favor  of  Al  Aded  ;  and  xt  any 
ladin  an    opportunity  of  «n|^ 
small  remnant  of  power  whidi 
kiialif.     Al  Aded,  nowever.  wa» 
his  disgrace  :  for  he  was  on  !im 
p.-ist   recovery,  when    Niin-l.'   . 
executed.     After  his  demlh,  s 
his  wealth  and  valuable  efle<.i> 
of  jewels  of  prodiKious  sue, 
lure,  a  library  containing   IOO,i 
His  family  he  caused  to  b« 
the  most  retired  place  of  the  p«l 
manumitteii  his  slaves,  or  kept 
Saladin  was  now  arrived  jl  &• 
.  wealth,  power,  and  grji 
obliged    to   behave   w>. 
with  regard   to  Nurodilm;  »hL 
to  treat  him  as  hi*  vassal,  and 
him  to  dispute  the  least  uf  h» 
relied  for  advice  chietly  on  his 
was  a  consummate  politician, ini 
of  seeing  his  son  rautd   to  liw 
He  therefore  udvi...-t  s,:.,iii^ 
Nuroddin  with  fc. 
method  to  secure  i 
valuable  a  kingdom.     NuioddiB 
ever,  was  loo  great  a  inasler  us 
be  easily  imposeil  on  by  ollnn: 
though   he   pretended   to  l«  "vB 
Saladm's  conduct,  he  was  all 
a  powerful  army,  with  whicli  Ik 
lermined  lo   inv:ide   K^rypt 
But  while  he  iiiediuied  (bis 
seized  with  a  qiiuKV  at  the 
whicli  put  an  end  to  liis  life 
though  now  free<l  from  the 
a  formidable  enemy,   did 
the  title  of  Sovereign,  whil 
ccssor  of  Nuroddin  at  tht 
All  army.     His  lirst  caire  t1 
lo    himself  an    asylum,   in  cMT 
obliged  to   leave   Egypt  iltoif 
purpose  he   chose  the  Vmi:'1<'»_^ 
having  despatched  his  brotJirr  .V  ^' 
tliilher,  at  the  head  of  a 
laller  was  so  much  sinick 
desolate  appearance  of  Ih* 
turned  without  atleroptinf  V} 
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I  his  brother  into  Arabia  Felix,  lu  snbJue 

fctry.  wl)icli  had  lieen  for  some  lime  lield 

Inalii,  1411  Arabian  princr.     Malck  fntcred 

ptry   witliout   opposition  ;    and,  having 

|Abdalnubi  to  a  general  action,  entirely 

him,  took  him  priioner.  and  threw  him 

I.     He  then  overran  and  reduced  under 

p  to  Saladio  petLl  part  uf  the  country, 

}  fewer  than  eighty  castles  of  considerable 

I    Saladin,  now  sure  of  a   convenient 

refuge,  auunied  the  title  of  Sultan  of 

tod  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 

•rt  of  the  state.     'Hie  xeal  of  the  Kgyp- 

the  Fatemitc  khalifs,  however,  soon  pro- 

Iwhellion.     One  Al  Kunz,  or  Kanzaiiad- 

fcmor   of   a   city  in    Upfier    Egypt, 

«   greal   army   of  blacks,    or  rather 

itirvt;  and,  marching  into  the  lower 

'was  there  joined   hy  great  nuniben  of 

plians.  Against  them  SaUdin  despatched 

Midck,  who  soon  entirely  dispersed 

is,  however,  did  not   prevent  another 

under  an  impostor,  who  pretended 

'id  the  son  of  Al  Adod,  and  had  collected 

r   I0<),000  men.     iiui,  before  tliese  had 

iflert  any  great  daniaxr,  they  were  sui- 

ihe  sultan's   forces,   and  entirely  dc- 

Hbovc  300  were  publicly  han^-ed,  iind  a 

iber  perished  in  the  field,  insomuch  that 

night  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 

kpe<l.      Alwut  this  time  Saladin  gained 

erable   advantage  over   the   Crusaders, 

ed  by  William  II.  king  of  Sicily.  That 

invaded  Egypt  with  a  numerous  fleet 

nth  which  be  laid  close  siege  to  Alex- 

sea   and    land.      Saladin,    however, 

io  the  relief  of  the  city  with  such  expe- 

thecnuidera  were  sciied  with  a  sudden 

fled  with  the  utmost  precipiuiioii, 

•11   their   military   engines,  stores,  and 

[behind.      In  1175  the    inhabitants   of 

■•  begged  of  Saladin  to  accept  the  sore- 

jtf  that  city  and  its  dependencies;  being 

'the  minister,  who  had  the  tuition  of  the 

^prince,  and  who  governed  wiili  ao  abto- 

The  sultan  set  out  with  the  utmost 

D«na«ri»,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 

t  of  700  hone.      Having  settled  his 

that  city,  he  appointed  his  brother  Saif 

govemot  of  it ;  and  set  out  for  Hems, 

he  inunediatety  laid   siege.     Making 

waster  of  this  place,  he  then  pioceedw 

lah,    which   coon   surrendered,   but  the 

^Id  out  for  some  time.     Salad  m  pre- 

Ithat   h<    BCCCfited    the   sovereignty   Qf 

|Bs  and  the  otbei   places  he  iMid  eoo- 

only  as  deputy  to  Al  Malec  Al  Saleh, 

of  Nufoddin,  and   who  was  then 

and  that  he  was  desirous  of  sending 

ho  commanded  lo  the  citadel,  with  a 

'.Aleppo,  where  the  young  pnncc  rnndcd. 

Iravd  AtUKJin,  that  he  look   the  oath 

ly  to  Saladin,  and  immr^iaiely  set  out 

letter.    He  had  not,  liowevcr,  been  long 

before  he  was,  by  the  niinitter't  or- 

wo  into  prison ;  upon  which   his  bro- 

had  been  ap|iattitf<l  ;:oveni»r  of  the 

llimah  in  hi*  ;ib<eiicr,  driivcrrd  it  up 

The  sultan  then  inanhcd  to  Aleppo, 

Vll. 


but,  licing  vigoroiuly  rcpoWp"!  in  several  aiiacks, 
he  was  at  hist  oblii>etl  to  ab.inilon  the  ciilorprisr. 
At   the   same   lime,    Kamschle^in,  Al   iM.ilck'» 
minister  or  viiier,  hiied  the  chief  of  the  I'lalaniitt 
or  Assassins,  to  munler  him  ;  but  the  attptiipis 
made  in  consequence  mijcarried.  See  jV-ssivsijus. 
After  raising  the  siege  of  Aleppo,  Salailin  re- 
lumed to  Hems,  which  tlie  crusaders  had  invested. 
On  his  approach,   however,  they  rctireil ;  after 
which,  the  sultan  made   himself  inasler  of  its 
strung  castle.     This  was  soon  folU>we<l  by  the 
reduction  of  Balbec ;  and  these  rapid  cuni)iiests 
so  alarmed  the  ministers  of  Al  Maiek,  that,  en- 
lering   into  a   combination   with   <oine   ul    the 
neighbouring   princes,  they  laised  a  fonnidablb 
army,   with   which  they  design*^  to  crus!i  llig 
siilUn  at  once.     Saladin,  fearing  the  event,  ol- 
fercd  to  ce<le   Hems  and  Hamali  to  Al  .Malck, 
and  to  govern  I  )amascus  only  as  his  lieutenant 
bill  these  terms  lieing  rejected,  a  battle  ensueu 
ill  which  the  allied  army  was  utterly  dcfeatea. 
and  the  shattered  remains  of  it  simt  up  in  Aleppo 
Tliis  produced  a  treaty,  by  which  Saladin  was 
left  master  of  all  Syria,  excepting  only  ihc  oil" 
of  Aleppo  and  its  territory.      In  1176  Saladin 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Cairo.     Here,  having 
rested  himself  atHt  his  troops  for  some  time,  he 
began  to  encompass  the  city  with  a  wall  39,000 
cubits  in   length,  but  which  he  did  not  live  lo 
finish.     Next  year  he  led  a  very  numerous  army 
into  Palestine  against  the  cmnders.     But  here 
his  usual  good  fortune  failed  hioi.  His  army  was 
entirely  defeated ;  40,000  of  his  men  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  ;  and  the  rest  fled  with  so  much 
precipitation,  tltat,  having  no  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  could  shelter  themselves, 
th^  traversed  the  vast  desert  between  Palestine 
and  Eg}rpi,  and  scarcely  stopped  till  they  reached 
the  capital  itself.      Thus  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army  |^>crislied ;  and,  as  no  water  was  to  be  had 
in  the  desert,  almost  all  llie  cattle  died  of  thirst 
before  the  fugitives  arTnve<i  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt.     Saladin   himself  seemed  to  have  been 
greatly  intimidated  ;  for  in  a  letter  lo  his  brother 
Al  Malek,  he  told  him,  that  be  was  more   than 
oncv  in  the  most  imminent  danger;  and  thai  <>ad, 
as  he  apprchendi.ll,  had  delivered  him,  to  reserve 
him  fur  tlie  exenilion  of  some  grand  and  impor- 
tant design.      In  118)  he  set  nut  on  an  expedi- 
tion 10  Sytii  with  a  Cnrmidable  army,  amnki  the 
•cclamalions  and  good  wishes   of   the   people. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  with  loss  both  before 
Aleppo  and  Al  Mawsei,  after  having  six-nt  much 
time  and  lalior  in  besieging  these  two  iiniiotunt 
pUoca.     In  the  mean  lime  a  most  powerful  fleet 
of  Euiopean  ships  appeared  on  llie   Kcd  Sen, 
which  threatened  iheciues  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
with  llie  utmost  danger.     The  news  of  this  ar- 
mament lui  sooner  reached  Cairo,  than  Abu  Deer, 
Saladin's  bcuther,   who  had  been  left  viceroy, 
rauaed  another  to  lie  fined  out  with  all  speed 
under  the  command  of  l.ulu,  a  brave  and  *X|m:- 
rieneed  oiBcar;  «bo  qnkUy  oaaa  up  with  ihem, 
and  a  draadftil  enfnfmnt  anenod.    Tlv  ( °hn». 
tians  were  defeated  after  .i:,  ' , 

and  all  Uip  ptisr^nm  b<.  I 

'lliis  iiruvcd  such  a  tarfiliii   iinw  !'•  w  r.ur'ipc 
aiK,  llial  thrv  never  uinrc  ventured  on  a  bVr  at- 
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tempt.  In  1183  SnIaJin  continued  to  extend 
Ills  conquestt.  The  city  of  Amida  ni  Mesopo- 
tamia surrendered  to  liim  in  eight  days;  after 
wliich,  beini;  provoked  by  some  violences  eotn- 
milted  by  Anudoddin,  prince  of  AlC|)po,  he  re- 
■olved  to  make  himself  master  ol'  that  place. 
II  IS  army  bemff  now  numetous,  he  pushed 
on  the  siege  with  the  utmost  viijor;  upon  which 
Amadoddtn  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  poasess  certain  cities  in  Mesopotamia, 
which  had  lurmerly  belonged  to  him,  and  being 
Kmdy  to  attend  the  sultan  on  whatever  expedition 
be  pleased.  Afler  the  conquest  of  Aleppo, 
Saladin  loolc  three  other  cities,  and  then  inarclied 
•gainst  the  crusaders.  Having  sent  out  a  party 
lo  reconnoitre,  tliey  fell  in  with  a  considerable 
detachment  of  Christians,  whom  they  easily  de- 
feated, taking  about  100  prisoners,  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  single  man  on  their  side.  The  sultan, 
animated  by  this  first  instance  of  success,  ad- 
vanced against  the  crusaders,  who  had  assem- 
bled theirwholc  army  at  Sepphoris  in  Galilee.  On 
viewing  the  sultan's  troops,  however,  and  i)er- 
ceiving  them  to  be  greatly  superior  in  strength 
to  what  they  had  at  first  apprehended,  they  de- 
clined an  eogagemeol,  nor  could  Saladin  with 
all  his  skill  force  them  to  it.  But,  though  he 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  crusaders  to  a 
decisive  engagement,  ho  harassed  the.Ti  greatly, 
and  destroyed  great  mimhers  of  them.  He 
also  carried  off  many  prisoners,  dismantled  three 
of  their  strongest  cities,  laid  waste  their  terri- 
tories, and  concluded  the  camp.iign  witli  taking 
another  strong  town.  For  three  year*  Saladin 
continued  to  gain  groaiid  on  llic  crusaders,  yet 
without  any  dccnive  advantage ;  till  1 1B7,  when 
the  cruel  ravages  committed  in  their  territories 
obliged  the  Christian*  to  venture  a  battle. 
Both  armies,  tliereforw,  being  resolved  to  exert 
their  utmost  efforts,  a  most  fierce  and  bloody 
battle  ensued.  Niglit  prevented  victory  fipom 
declaring  on  either  side,  and  the  fight  was 
renewed  wtih  equal  obstinacy  next  day.  The 
victory  was  still  left  undecided ;  but  on  the 
third  day  Saladin's  troops,  finding  themselves 
surrounded  by  tlie  enemy  on  all  sides  but  one, 
and  there  also  hemmed  in  by  the  river  Jor- 
diin,  so  that  there  was  no  room  to  fly,  fought 
like  men  in  despair,  and  at  last  gained  a  most 
complete  victory.  Vast  nnmbers  of  the  Chris- 
tians perished  on  the  field.  A  large  body  re- 
tired to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill  covered 
with  wood ;  but  being  surrounded  by  Saladin's 
troops,  who  set  fire  to  the  wood,  they  were  all 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Some  of  them 
were  butchered  by  their  enemies,  as  soon  as  they 
delivered  dieinselvea  into  their  hands,  and  others 
thrown  into  irons.  Among  the  latter  were  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  himself,  ArT>old  prince  of  Al 
Shawuec  and  Al  Chirac,  the  masters  of  the  Tem- 
|)lars  and  Hospitallers,  with  almost  the  whole 
body  of  the  latter.  So  great  was  the  constemn- 
iion  of  the  Christians  on  this  occasion,  that  one 
«(  Saladin's  men  is  said  to  have  taken  thirty  of 
them  prisoners,  and  lied  them  together  with  the 
cord  of  his  teni,  to  prevent  them  from  makini; 
tl'tir  escape.  The  masters  of  the  Templars  and 
no5piuUi,r,,„jih  ii,„  itiinjhi,  „,,„|jj  unj„  ,j,^,^ 

•♦er*  no  sooner  brought  into  Saladin's  presence. 


than  lie  ordcreil  them 
After  the  engag<ement,  Sili 
a  magnificent  tetil,  placin,,' t 
on   his    right    baud,  and 
Shawhec  and  Al  Carac  on  I 
drank  to  the  former,  and  al  the  i 
him  a  cup  of  sr>ow  water, 
received ;  and  the  king  ima 
prince  of  Al  Carac,  whi  fat  j 
not,  said  Saladin,  suffer  this 
drink;  as  that,  according  to  Iht  I 
generous  custom  of  llie  iViab*,  < 
nim  his  life.'    Then  turning  I 
he  reproached  him  with  haviafi 
expetlition  while  in  alliance  mill  1 
having  intercepted  an  I^gyp  ' 
time  of  proround   peace, 
people  of  which  it 
withstanding   all   this,  be 
grant  him  his  life,  if  he  ' 
medanism.    This   conditiijo,  1 
fused  ;  and   the  sultan,  with ' 
scymitar,  cut  off  the  prince's  ' 
rified  the  king  of  Jena»l«a; 
sured    him   he   had   oothin^  to 
Arnold  hdd  brongtx  on  hisiaif  I  j 
by  his  want  ofcoaMiaa  (MMM*. 
being  thu';  lotaJly  defeand  taa  < 
din  next  laiil  aege  to  Ttl 
lolated,  ax  did  aho  Acca  or 
foond  4000   Mahoinmedan 
whom  be  immediately  reteased. 
lants  of  Acta  enjoyed  a  very 
found  there  not  only  vast 
likewise  a  great  vaneiy  of 
which  he  seized.    About  the 
ther  Al  Malec  attackpd  and  Isslt 
fortress  in  the  neiglibowhoad ; 
ladin  divided  bis  anajr  iolo  tli)W 
soon  made  hinaclf  BWler  tf  Nefot  I 
Sepphoris,  and  OChar  cMes  in  the  v 
of   PioteinM,  wtMie  his  *Mat  & 
women  and  ohildien,  Ittt  BMa  h»«( 
killed  or  taken  utixiuew.    Hit 
was  Joppa,  whicli  was  takes  b<  ■* 
vigorous   resistance.     Every   tiaoy  ^ 
settled,  and  a  distribution  node  <i 
and  captives,  Saladin  mardml  oifB* 
Tebrien,  a  strong  fortress  tn  iW  wC 
of  Sidon ;  which  he  took  by  lamtl,*- 
of  six  days,  and  ordered  lb*  fonn*  ^ 
and  the  garrison  pot  to  Um  seai 
brien  he  proceed' 
serted  by  its  prin 
first  summons.     ti»  ryiu«  w3«  !■"  •■ 
surrendered    in   seven  days    A**? 
sutlers  Saladin  found  in  lliis  fJW ••  r 
territory  calleii   ll<)l«il,  whoir*?' 
delivered  up  his  iLinunintnai  <* - 
consequence  relm- 
Christi.insliii',  in 
courage  an' I 
harbour  of  !'> 
the   hands  of    6 
easily  have  seem' 
the  op ' 

above  1 

'  prince  oi    ilo.)fit,  rc.ninl 
irievc  th<-  «iliir»  ol  Uke  C*'" 
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moke  Ik  stand  for  four  years  longer. 
in  llic  m«in  lime  went  on  with  his  con- 
Having  made  himself  master  of  Ascolon, 
itge  of  fourteen  days,  he  next  invested 
im.  Tlie  garrison  was  numerous,  and 
I  obttinate  defence;  but  Saladin  havmg 
Bade  a  breach  in  the  walls  by  sapping, 
ieecd  desired  to  capitulate.  This  was 
pmsed :  upon  which  the  Christian  ain- 
r  boldly  said  to  hire: — '  If  that  be 
t,  ft  sultan,  know  that  we  who  are  cx- 
numernusi  and  have  l>ecn  restraihed 
liting  like  men  in  despair,  only  by  the 
r  an  honorable  capitulation,  will  kill  all 
et  and  children,  commit  all  our  wealth 
wble  eflecls  to  tlie  tiames,  m:issacre  5000 
I  now  in  our  hands,  leave  not  a  single 
burden  or  animal  of  any  kind  belonging 
re,  and  level  with  the  ground  the  rock  you 
pacred,  together  with  the  temple  Al  Aksa. 

we  will  sally  out  upon  you  in  a  body  ; 
not  but  we  shall  either  cut  to  pieces  a 

iter  number  of  you  than  we  are,  or 

to  abandon  the  siege.'  This  desperate 
had  sudi  an  effect  upon  Saladin,  that  he 

P'  '  r  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  all 
h  ofBcers  declared,  that  it  would  be 
^to  allow  tlie  Christians  to  depart  un- 
The  sultan  therefore  allowed  them  to 
k  out  freely  with  their  wires,  children,  and 
Ir  effects ;  after  which  he  received  ten 
^ni  every  man  who  was  capable  of  pay- 
(um,  five  from  every  woman,  and  two 
young  person  under  age.  For  the 
lO  were  not  able  to  pay  any  thing,  the 
|h«  inhabitants  raised  the  sum  of  30,000 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
irted  by  a  detachment  of  Saladin's 
>  Tyre;  and,  soon  after,  he  advanced 
army  against  that  place.  As  the  port 
eked  up  by  a  souailron  of  five  men  of 
Isdin  imagined  that  h«  should  easily  lic- 
iter  of  it  liut  in  this  he  found  himself 
For  one  mtimiiig,  by  break  of  day, 
ian  Heet  fell  upon  his  squadron,  and  co- 
tfealed  it ;  nor  did  a  single  vessel  escape 
Tsuil.  A  considerable  numljer  of  tlie 
threw  themselves  into  tlie  sea 
engagement ;  most  of  whom  wer* 
.  Ilioiitfh  tome  few  escaped.  About  the 
II  himself  was  vigorously  n> 
i}\  '  "  '  -')  that,  after  calling  u  council  of 
Light  proper  tu  raise  the  liege.  In 
reduced  tlic  city  of  Ijwxlieea  and 
togetiier  Willi  many  strong  cables ; 
also  with  several  repulses.  At  la«t  he 
read  to  Antioch  :  aiid  having  reduced 
that  Uy  in  his  way,  many  of 
been  deemed  imprvgnahl'    "  '  ' 

Antioch,  was  su  much  ml 

a  tiuce  lor  srvcii   or  •.....;  

adin  found  himself  nt>)i^eil   in  ifHii|ily 

ount   of  thr  prolii^Kiu)  fadguct  l>i< 

lalnwl,  ami  liecause  his  aiixihanrs 

Icavr  to  rrturn  home.     All  thrsc 

of  111'   '  ,  however,  proved 

.' ,  at  ihey  weie  thus 

to  I. IV  .,  aiimiosilirs,  whirh  had 

Ijr  p'  II  of  Ihvir  allairs.   Ttwie 


who  had  defended  .leruSiilein,  and  most  of  lh» 
other  fortress!^  Liken  by  Saladin,  having  retreated 
to  Tyre,  formed  there  a  very  numerous  bo'ly. 
This  nroveil  the  means  of  preserving  that  city 
and  also  of  re-establishing  their  affairs  for  th« 
present.  For,  having  received  powerful  succours 
from  Euro|ie,  they  were  enabled,  in  HB?,  to 
take  the  field  with  30,000  foot  and  joou  horw!. 
Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Alexandrelu  ;  from 
whence  they  dislodged  a  strong  parly  of  Mahuni- 
medans,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place  with  very  little  loss.  Tliey  next  laid  sicgo 
to  Ptolcmais;  of  which  Saladin  had  no  sooner 
received  intelligence,  than  he  marched  lo  its  re- 
lief After  several  skirmishes  with  various  suc< 
cess,  a  general  engagemen'  ensued,  in  which 
Saladin  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 
This  enabled  the  Christians  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  I'lolemais  with  greater  vigor ;  which  place, 
however,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  for  two 
years.  This  year  the  sultan  was  greatly  alanncd, 
by  an  account  that  tlie  emperor  of  Ciermany  vtat 
advancing  to  Constantinople  with  an  army  of 
360,000  men,  to  assist  the  other  crusaders.  This 
prodigious  armament,  however,  came  to  nothing, 
Tlie  tnultilude  were  so  reduced  with  sickness, 
famine,  and  fatigue,  that  scarcely  lUOO  of  them 
reached  the  camp  before  Ptolemais.  The  aiege 
of  that  city  was  continued,  though  with  bad  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  TiK'y  were 
repulsp<l  in  nil  their  attacks,  their  engines  were 
burnt  with  njphtha,  and  the  besieged  always  re- 
ceived niippties  of  provisions  in  spite  of  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  besiegers  ;  while  a  dreailfiil 
famine  and  pestilence  raged  in  the  Christian 
camp,  which  sometimes  carried  off  'iuO  people 
a-day.  In  1191  the  Christians  received  iiowcr- 
fat  succours  from  Kurope.  I'hilip  II. of  france, 
and  Uichard  I.  of  Knglaiid,  arrived  before  the 
camp  at  I'tolcinais.  The  latter  uas  esteemed  the 
bravest  ami  most  enlerptisiii;,'  of  all  the  gvneratt 
the  crusaders  had ;  and  the  sfiinti  of  his  noldieis 
were  greatly  elated  by  the  thoughts  of  nrling 
under  such  an  experienceil  coiniiiaiidrr.  Soou 
after  his  arrival,  the  English  sunk  a  Mahnininu- 
dan  ship  of  vast  sue,  having  on  Ixi.inl  O.V)  sol- 
diers, mill  a  gr^at  i|iianlity  of  arms  and  provisions, 
going  fruiu  llerytut  lo  I'lolemais.  Of  iiie  soldiers 
iind  sailors  who  navigated  this  vessel,  only  one 
person  e»cii[H-'l ;  who,  Ik-uii  taken  priwnvr  by 
the  Knglish,  was  despatchetl  tu  the  sullan  with 
the  news  of  the  disaster.  The  lK-sic,:e<l  slill 
defended  iheniselvev  wiih  the  ijrMtcit  resolu- 
tion;  and,  the  king  of  Kn>:liuid  h:tppviiing  lo 
fall  sick,  the  operations  of  tlie  besiegers  were 
delayed.  On  liU  recovery,  however,  Ilie  attacks 
were  renewed  with  such  fury,  Hut  tlic  mhulniunts 
found  tbenselvcs  under  a  nrressily  of  surrrnder- 
'.''':'•  One  oft'  ■  '  ipilula- 
■■  the  cnisail  ••  a  very 
mm  ""^  '■  "'.on 

dcllVellllg       up      |!..  r. 

>\  111,  iiii»    .jiticlr  ,'  III 

I '  nf  which.  of 

I  I"  iiitittli'  men  i"  ■  <', 

After  the  mliictinn  of  riuleiuaii,  llm  kiie^  of 
i-lnglaiid,  now  made  Renerali»imu  of  tlie  crusa- 
ders, lojk  the  moil  It)  Aw. don  in  order  In  tie* 
sirgi-  tlift   place ;  afur    wliidi,    hr   inU'iideJ    lu 

I  l(  t 


inree  weeu,  uiree  aays,  ana  tnree  noun ;  non 

after  wliicli  Richard  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Kngland.  In  1193  SalaJin  died,  to  the  ine»- 
pressiblc  grief  of  the  Malioniracdans,  who  held 
him  in  the  utmost  veneration.  His  dominions  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  divided  amoiij;  hit  chil- 
dren and  relations  into  many  petty  principalities. 
His  son  Othman  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt ;  but,  as  none  of  his  successors  possessed 
the  enterprising  genius  of  Saladin,  the  history 
from  that  time  to  1250  afibrds  nothing  remark* 
able. 

In  1250  the  reigning  sultan,  Maick  Al  Salek, 
was  dethroned  and  slain  by  the  Mamelukes  or 
Maiolouks,  as  they  are  called,  a  kind  of  mercenary 
soldiers  who  served  under  him.  Inconsequence 
of  this  revolution,  the  Mamelukes  became  masters 
of  Isgypt,  and  cbnsc  a  sultan  from  amon>j  them- 
selves. These  Mamelukes  were  originally  young 
Turks  or  Tartars,  sold  to  private  persons  hy  the 
merchants,  from  whom  they  were  bought  by  the 
sultan,  educated  at  his  e.<cpense,  and  employed  to 
defend  the  maritime  places  of  the  kingdom.  The 
reason  of  this  institution  originally  was,  tliat  the 
native  Egyptians  were  become  so  cowardly, 
treacherous,  and  elTeminate,  from  a  long  course 
of  slavery,  that  lliey  were  unfit  for  arms.  The 
Mamelukes,  on  the  contrary,  made  most  excellent 
soldiers;  for,  having  no  friends  but  among  their 
own  corps,  they  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  their 
own  profession.  According  to  M.  \'olney,  they 
came  originally  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  were 
distinguished  by  the  Baxen  color  of  their  hair. 
The  expedition  of  the  Tartars,  in  i227,  proved 
indirectly  the  means  of  introducing  them  into 
Egypt,  llipse  horrible  conqueiors,  having 
slaughtered  and  massacred  till  they  were  weary, 
brought  along  with  tliem  an  immense  number  of 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  they  filled  all 
tlie  markets  in  Asia.  The  Turks  purchased 
about  12,000  young  men,  whom  tlieybretl  up  in 
the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  they  soon  at- 
tained to  gieal  perfection  ;  but  at  last,  becoming 
mutinous,  they  turned  their  arms  against  their 
masters,  and  in  1250  deposed  and  murdered  the 


new  nutuiAbiaiiiMtMi 

expedient  the  M.imeluk* 
able  to  secure  themselvt 
they  were  mistaken.    U 
Mamelukes  grew  proud| 
the  Borgites,  taking  advi 
their  masters,  deprived 
and  transferred  it  to  thea 
The  Borgites,   howevelj 
Mamelukes;  and  b«ci| 
valor.     They  were  aln 
in  wars  either  foreign  oi 
minion  lasted  till  1517, 
by  Selim  1.,  the  Turlq 
lukcs  defended  lliemself 
notwithstanding  which, 
numberss  they  were  dl 
inenL    The  same  year, 
Cairo,  was  lakea,   aiul  I 
of  those  who  defended 
Bey,  was  forced  to  fly ; 
his  forces,   be  venture^ 
most  romantic  efforts  of 
sufficient  to  cope  with  di 
which  composed  the  Tut 
men  were  cut  io  pieces,  i 
himself  was  at  last  obli 
marsh.     He  was  dragge 
where  he  had  stood  up  I 
and  soon  aAer  put  to 
the  glory,  and  almost  thi 
lukei,   who  were  now 
and  cut  in  pieces. 

Selim  gave  a  speciim 
very  day  after  his  beiuf 
it  by  the  death  of  Tunu 
a  theatre  to  he  erected, 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  hi 
upwards  of  30,t>00,  to  < 
sence,  and  their  bodi 
But  notwithstanding  itij 
not  attempt  the  total  c% 
lukes,  but  seems  to  hm 
established  a  paclia  i 
tMwers  with  mhich  ha 
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notify  to  (Ills  council  the  orders  of  tlie 

send  the  tribute  to  Coostantinople,  and 

for  the  safety  of  government  botn  exler- 

interoal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

of  the  council  liad  a  right  to  reject  the 

the  pacha,  or  even  of  deposing  him, 

they   could   assign   sufficient   reasons. 

and  political  ordinances  must  also  be 

hj  them.     Besides  this,  he   formed  the 

ly  into  a  kind  of  republic  ;  for  which 

he  issued  an  edict,  stating :  '  Though, 

liclp  of  (he  Almighty,   we   have  con- 

dte  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt  with   our 

armies,    nevertheless    our    beiievo- 

willin^  to  grant   to   the  twenty-four 

of    Egypt  (see  S*ngiac)   a  republi- 

.jmment  with   the  following  conditions. 

I  our  sovereignty  shall  be  acknowledged 

republic ;  and,  in  token  of  their  obedi- 

br  lieoienaiii  shall  be  received  as  our 

ptative,  but  to  do  nothing  against  our 

ihe  republic;  but,  on  the  conlrar>',  shall 

fete  with   it  for  its  weliare  on  all  occa- 

Or,  if  he  shall  attempt  to  infringe  any 

priTile;;cs,  the  republic  is  at  full  liberty 

tefid   him   from    his    authority,   and    to 

our  Sublime  Porte  a  complaint  against 

B.     1.  In  lime  of  war  the  republic  shall 

I  tS,000  troops  at  lU  own  expense,  to  be 

pded  by  a  sangiac  or  sanioacs.     3.  The 

B  (hall  raise  annually  and  send  to  our 

t  I'orte  the  sum  of  560,000  aslans  (see 

^  accompanied  by  a  sangiac,  who   shall 

intis^Ktory  receipt,  &c.    4.  The  same 

be  rtiscd  for  the  use  of  Medina,   and 

kr  Mecc*-    5.  No  more  trt>ops  or  jani- 

ball  be  kept  by  the  republic  in  time  of 

nn  1 4,U00 ;  but  in  time  of  war  they  may 

lued  to  oppoie  o-jr  and  the  republic  s 

I.    6.  The  republic  shall  send  annually 

[ranary,ont  of  the  produce  of  the  country 

DO  of  casiz  (twenty-five  occa,  see  Dec*), 

lares  of  com,  vii.  600,000  of  wheat,  and 

I  of  barley.      7.   Tlie   republic,   fulfil- 

^  articles,  shall  have  a  free  government 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  independent 
lieutenant;  and  shall  execute  the  laws  of 
kotry  with  tJie  advice  of  tlie  moUah,  or 
Best,  under  our  authority,  and  that  of  our 
pr«.  8.  The  republic  shall  be  in  pos- 
fpf  the  mini  as  heretofore ;  but  with  the 
Ion  that  It  shall  be  under  the  inspection  of 
iatenant,  that  the  coin  may  not  be  adul- 

L9-  Thit  the  rt-publit  shall  elect  a 
lie!  out  of  the  number  of  licys,  to  l>c 
led  by  our  lieutenant ;  and  that  the  said 
MIel  shall  be  nur  repmenutive,  and  shall 
icmed  by  all  our  lieutenants,  and  all  our 
both  of  high  und  low  rank,  as  the  head 
public ;  and  if  our  lieutenant  is  guilty 
ton,  nr  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his 
ly,  tlic  said  sheik  bellet  shall  represent 
it»c«  of  the  n-piiblu  to  our  Sublime 
But  in  case  any  foreign  enemy  or  eni*- 
urb  ihc  jieace  of  tliv  rtimMic,  we  and 
n  cogjgc  (o  pidtnt  it  with  nur 
^  powrr,  until  peace  i»  n>-e»t«blished, 
t  »ny  ttrtt  or  esprns'  lo  ihe  rrpublic. 
nod  signed  hy  our  clrnuticy  to  the  rqitlb- 


lie  of  Egypt.'  Thus  the  power  of  ilieMamt-lukcs 
still  continued  in  a  very  considerable  degrve, 
and  gradually  increased  so  much  as  to  threaten 
a  total  kiss  of  dominion  to  the  Turks.  During 
the  last  sixty  years,  the  Porte  having  relaxed 
from  its  vigilance,  such  a  revolution  took  place, 
that  the  Turkish  power  is  now  almost  re<l<icfd 
to  nothing.  But  to  understand  this  we  must 
consider  the  way  in  which  the  race  of  Matnf^lukes 
was  continued  or  multiplied  in  Egypt.  Tliis  is 
not  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  marriage;  on  the 
contrary,  M.  Volney  assures  us,  that  '(luring 
550  years  in  which  there  have  been  Mamelukes 
in  Egjpt,  not  one  of  them  has  left  sulisisting 
issue:  all  their  children  perish  in  the  firji  or 
second  descent.  Almost  the  same  thing  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  Turks ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served, that  they  can  only  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  their  families  by  marrying  women  who 
are  natives,  which  the  Mamelukes  have  always 
disdained.  The  means  by  which  they  are  per- 
petuated and  multiplied  are  the  same  by  which 
they  were  first  established,  viz.  by  slaves  brought 
from  their  original  country.  From  the  time  of 
the  Moguls  this  commerce  has  been  continued 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban  and  Phasis,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Africa  by  the 
wars  among  the  hostile  tribes,  and  the  misery  or 
avarice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sell  their  children 
to  strangers.  The  slaves  thus  procured  are  first 
brought  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  dis- 
penM  through  the  empire,  where  they  are  pur- 
chased by  the  wealthy.  When  the  Turks 
subdued  Egypt  (says  M.  Volney),  they  should 
undoubtedly  have  prohibited  this  dangerous 
traffic ;  their  omitting  which  seems  about  to  dis- 
possess them  of  their  conquest,  nnd  which  several 
|M>lilical  errors  have  long  been  preparing.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  Porte  had  neglected  the 
affairs  of  this  province:  and,  in  order  to  restrain 
the  pachas,  had  sufferet]  the  divan  lo  extend  its 
power  till  the  chiefs  of  tlie  janizaries  and  azabs 
were  left  without  control.  The  soldiers  them- 
selves, become  citizens  by  tlie  marriages  they 
had  contracted,  were  no  longer  the  creatures  of 
Constantinople :  and  a  change  introduced  into 
their  discipline  still  more  increased  these  disor- 
ders. At  lirsl  the  seven  miliury  corps  had  one 
common  treasury ;  and,  though  the  society  was 
neb,  individuals  not  having  any  thing  at  their 
own  disposal,  could  effect  nothing.  The  chiefs 
finding  their  power  diminished  by  this  regu- 
lation, got  It  alxilished,  and  obtain«l  permission 
to  possess  distinct  property,  lands,  and  village<. 
And  as  the«e  lands  an  J  villages  depended  ou  th« 
Mameluke  governors,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate tliem,  to  prevent  their  oppressions.  From 
that  moment  the  beys  acquired  an  ascvmUncy 
over  the  soldiers,  who  tilt  tlicn  had  Irrattd  them 
with  disdain  :  and  this  continually  increased,  as 
their  government  procured  them  considerable 
riches.  Tlirse  they  tttiploywl  in  rreatiii;;  friends. 
They  multiplied  their  «l>ives  ;  and, after  emanci- 
pating llicin,  employed  all  tin  ir  mtrn-sl  to 
advaiue   them    in    the   army,     nicsc   upstarti, 

relaiiiing  for  their  patfoi-  •' ..i.>..,.n 

veneration  couimeu  in  r  •< 

implicitly    devoted   to    i ,.  -  1  -u-. 

•boat  1710,  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  kuyas  of  llie 
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jnniHriet  (tee   Ki***!,    rendered  liimsflf    in 
realily  tnasler  nf  tjfffpl ;  h.wing  managert  tr  M- 
ti'fj  so  wbII,  llat  of  tlie  Iwcnty-four  beys,  or 
iatisjiac*,   einlit  were  of  liis   household.     His 
ioHiience  loo  was  augmented  by  always  leavins 
vaciDCics,  in   oider   to  enjoy  tlie  emolutnenli 
liimself,  wlnlo  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his 
corps  were  attached  to  his  inteteit;  and  his 
power  was  cotnpleled  by  gaining  over  Rodoan, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  colonels,  to  his 
interest.     Thus  the   pacha  became  altoaiether 
unable   to   oppose  him,  and  the  orders  of  itie 
suStan  were  less  respected  than  those  of  Ibra- 
liim.    On  his  death,  in  1757,  bis  family,  i.e.  his 
enfranchised   slaves,   continued   to   rule    in    a 
ilcspolic  manner.  \Vaginff  war,  howerer,  among 
e;ich  other,  Rodoan  an-!   several   other  chiefs 
were  killed ;  but,  in  1 766,  Ali  Bey,  who  had 
been  a  principal  actor  in  the  disturbances,  over- 
came his  enemies,  and  for  some  time  rendered 
bimself  absolute  master  of  Egypt.    **f  iliis  m^^" 
there  are  various   iccouttts.    The  follovvinjf   i^ 
>;iven  by  M,  V'olney: — It  is  supposed  that  Ali 
WM   1)0(0   among   the   Abaians,   a   people    of 
MnunI  CuucBSUs;  from  whom,  ne^t  lo  the  Cir- 
rnssian5,  the  slaves  most  valued  by  the  Turks 
arc  obtained.    Iltiritjg  been  brought  to  a  public 
Kile   at   Cairo,   Ali   was   bouglil  by    two   .lew 
brniheri,  named  Iiaac  and  Yousef,  who  tnade  a 
]irescnt  rif  him  to  Ibmhiin,    At  this  time  he  is 
Kup  posed  lo  have  been  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  old,  and  was  employed  by  his  patron 
in  nmces  similar  to  those  of  the  pages  belonging 
to  European  princes.    The  usual  «jucalion  was 
niso  given  htm,  vii.  that  of  teaming  to  manage  a 
liorse  well ;  fire  a  carbine  and  pistol,  and  throw 
the  djerid,  a  kind  of  dart  used  in  the  diversions 
of  ill  at  country.     Me  was  also  taught  tlte  exer- 
cise of  the  *abre,  and  a  liltU  riding  and  writin;;. 
In  all  these  feats  of  activity  be  discovered  such 
KiipKiiusity,  that  he  ohtaitieii   the  surname  of 
njcndali.  or  the  madman;  and,  as  be  grew  up, 
discovered  an   ambition    proportionable  lo   the 
activity  displayed  in  his  youth.     About  tlic  age 
of  ei^bteen   or  twenty   Ibrahim  jravo  bim  bis 
freedom  ;  the  badge  of  which  among  the  Turts 
IS  letting  die  beard  grow,  for  among  that  people 
It  is  thought  proper  ouly  for  women  and  staves 
to  want  a  beard.     By  bis  kind   patron  also  he 
was  pro  moled  to  the  rank  of  kachef,  or  governor 
of  a  iliiilnct,  and   at   last   elected  one   of  the 
twctilj-four  beys.     By  llie  death  of  Ibnihitn,  in 
1757,  he  had  an   opportunity  of  satisfying  his 
ambition;  being  now  engaged  in  every  scheme 
for  the  promotion  or  disgrace  of  the  chiefs,  and 
having  bad   a   principal  share  in  the   ruin  of 
llodoan,  Rodoan 's  platu  waj  qtiickly  filled  by 
uiiother,  who  did  not  lon^;  enjoy  it;  and  iii  1 702 
Ali  Ik-y,  tlicn  stylwl  Sheik  cl  Ilclcd,  having  got 
Abdtlr;dimaTi,  the    possessor,   eKiU'd,   procuied 
himself  to  he  elected  in  his  room.    However,  he 
soon  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  being  condemned 
10   letire  to  Oiiia.     This  town,  being  under  llie 
dumiiiion  of  a  Turkish  pacha,  was  by  no  means  a 
i.tfe  rclrcit;   for  which  icasoii,  All  haling  tumid 
t>ll'  tu  uniilfier  place,  kepi  biiiisclf  cnncealcd  fur 
ftouiti  lime,  uiilil   ill  l(iJ6  Ins  friends   atl'aiiu 
pMJi.iinil  ills  letall.     till  iliis  he  appeiititl  sinl- 
tkldj  in  thdl  tily;  jial  Kdled  in  one  niL;bt  fuiir 
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armies  ol   the  Turks  and   Mirnelukes  arc 

but  a  confused   multiliide  of  liorsvmcn 

ul    uuiforms,  on   liorsei  of  all   coiora  and 

rithout   either    keeping    their   ranks   or 

any  regular  order.'    This  rabble  look 

to  Acre,  leaving  whererer  they  passed 

tt  marks  of  their   rapacity  and  want  of 

me.     At  Acre  a  junction  was  formed  with 

>ps  of  sheik   Daher,  consisting;  of   1500 

n«,   the  name  of  sheik  Dalier's  subjects, 

^^i^Jad,  a  villaife  of  Galileo,  originally  under 
"■  "     ^       Miction.     Tliese  were  on  horseback,  and 
'  yfcr»nied   by  12U0  Motualis  cavalry,  under 
>v:suDand  of  sheik  Nasif,  and  about  1000 
>ian     infantry.      Thus    they    proceeded 
Damascus,  while  Usman   prepared   to 
tticm  by  another  army  equally  numerous 
regulated.    '  The  Asiatics,'  sayi  M.  Vol- 
mre  unacquainted  with   the  elements   of 
Tbcir  armies  are  mere  mobs,  their  marches, 
their  caropaiKns  inroads,  and  their  bat- 
dy  frays.    The  strongest  or  most  adven- 
party  goes  in  quest  of  the  other,  which 
Dtly  tlies  without  making  any  resistance. 
[  fUitd  their  ground  they  engage  pell  melt, 
!  their  carbines,  break  their  s^x-ars,  and 
I  other  witli  their  sabres  ;  for  they  have 
any  cannon,  and  when  they  have,  they 
of  little  service.     A  panic  frequently 
lUelf  without   cause ;   one   riarty  flies, 
er  shouts  victory ;  the  vanquished  sut>- 
tbc  will  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  cam- 
[oftan  terminates  without  a  battle.     Such, 
gn-dt   measure,   were  the  military  opera- 
9ttt  111  .^yria  in  1771.     Tlie  combined  army 
All    liey    and    slieik    Daher    marched    to 
Tlie  pachas  waited  for  them ;  they 
Jied,  and,  on  the  6th  of  June,  a  decisive 
ktook  place:  the  Mamelukd  and  Safadiant 
1  00  ibe  Turks  with  such  fiiry,  that,  terrified 
courage,  they  immediately  look  flight, 
I  paclias  were  not  the  last  in  endeavounng 
I  their  escape.   The  allies  became  masters 
(country,  and  look   possession  of  the  city 
ttl  op|xnition,  there  being  neillicr  walls  nor 
i  to  defend  it    The  castle  alone  resisted. 
us  fbrtiiicatinni  had  not  a  single  cannon, 
I  gunners ;  but  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
'  ditch,  and  behind  the  ruins  were  posted  a 
liKjurtrcrs :  and  these  alone  were  suflicient 
ck  lint  army  of  cavalry. — As  the  besieged, 
er,  were  already  conquered  by  iheir  fears, 
[.riiil:ii<tl  the  third  day,  and  the  place  was 
1   next  morning,  when,  at  day- 
'  r  lord  inary  revolution  look  place.' 
I  no  less  than  the  defection  of  Mohammed 
elf,  whom  Oiman  had    gained  Over  in 
eoce  during  the  night.    At  the  moment, 
that  til*  signal   of  surrender  was  ex- 
ihis  irvachcrotu  general  sounded  «  re- 
Olid    turned  lowaraa   F«ypt  with  all  his 
tlyinif  with  as  grC'i  tion  as  if 

Imvii  pursued  by  a  '  y-     Mo- 

■ed  hi«  mam.  -....  -....ii  rtleriiy, 
III  f  his  aniviil  in  Kcypt  ii-achc<l 

.luurs  before  him.     Thus  All  Hey 
f  at  ODCe  deprived  of  all  his  es|>ec- 
__i  of  ooiM)ue*t :  ami,  wliat  was  worse,  (auinl 
[inilor  whom  b«  durst  not  puniali  at  lh«  head 


of  his  fuices.     A  sudden  reverse  of  fortune   now 
look  place.     Several  vessels  laden  with  corn  for 
Sheik  Dalier  were  taken  by  a  Russian  privateer ; 
and  Moh.immcd  Hey,  whom  he  designed  to  have 
put  to  death,  not  only  made  his  escape,  but  w.ts 
so  well  attended,  that  he  could  not  be  attacked. 
His  followers  continuing  daily  to   increase   in 
number,    Moliammed  soon  became  suflicicntly 
strong  to  march  lowaids  Cairo;  and,  in  April 
1772,  having  defeated  the  troops  of  Ali  in  a  ren- 
contre, entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  while  the 
latter  had  scarce  time  to  make  his  escape  with 
800  Mamelukes.    With  difticulty  he  was  enabled 
to  get  tn  Syria  by  the  assistance  of  Sheik  Daher, 
whom  he  immediately  joined  wiUi  the  troops  he 
had  with  him.     The  'Turks  under  Osman  were 
at  that  time  besieging  Sidon,  but  raised  the  siege 
on  the  approach   of  the  allied  army,  consisting 
of  about   7000   cavalry.     Though  the  Turkish 
army  was  at  least  three  times  their  number,  the 
allies  did  not  hesitate  tn  attack  them,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.     Their  affairs  now  began  to 
wear  a«aore  favorable  aspect;  but  the  military 
operations  were  retarded  by  the  siege  of  Yafa. 
which  had  revolted,  and  though  defended  only 
by  a  garden  wall,  without   any  ditch,  held  out 
for  eight  months,     lit  the  beginning  of  1773  it 
capitulated,  and  All  Bey  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  Cairo.   For  this  purpose  Sheik  Daher 
had  promised  him  succours;  and  the  Russians, 
with  whom  he  had  now  contracted  an  alliancr, 
made  him   a   similar   promise.      Ali,  however, 
ruined  every  thing  by  his  own  impatience.     Do 
ceived  by  an  astrologer,  who  pretended  that  the 
auspicious  moment  when  be  was  highly  favored 
by  the  stars  was  just  arrived,  he  set  out  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  allies,     lie  was  also 
farther  deceived  by  a  stratagem  of  Mohammed, 
who  had  by  force  extorted  from  the  friends  of  Ali 
Bey  letters  pressing  his  return  to  Cairo,  where 
the  people  were  weary  uf  his  ungrateful  slave, 
and  wanted  only  his  |>resence  in  order  to  expel 
him.      All   Bev   accordiDsly   set   out   with  his 
Mamelukes  and   1500  Saaoian*  given  him  bv 
Dahf  r ;  but  no  sooner  entered  the  desert  which 
separates  Gaza  from  Egypt,  than  he  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  lOOO  chosen  Mamelukes  who  wera 
lying  in  wait  for  his   arrivaL    They  were  com- 
manded by  a  young  Bey,  named  Mourad ;  who, 
being  enamoured   of  the  wife  of  Ali  Bqr,  had 
obtained  a  promise  of  her  from  Moliammed,  in 
case  he  could    bring  him   her  husband's  head. 
As  ioou  as  Mourad  iirrceived  the  dust  by  which 
the  approach  of  Ali  Bey's  army  was  announced, 
he  rushe<l  upon  him,  atiackvd  .ind  took  prisoner 
Ali  Bey  himtell^  afur  wounding  him  in  the  fore- 
head with  a  nbre.     Iking   conducted    to  Mo- 
hammed Bey.  the  latter  preleiideil   to  treat  him 
with  ftlnonlinary  respect,  and  orderol  a  mag- 
nificent   tent  to  be  creeled  for  hiin  ;  but  in  three 
days  he  was  found   dead  of  his  wounds,  as  waa 
i'  though  some  affirm,  with  equal  pro- 

it  hv  was  poisoned.  After  the  death 
iM  ....  .-),  Mohammed  took  upon  him  the 
nipn-mn  dignity ;  but  this  change  of  niMMn 
proved  of  very  little  service  to  the  F.ayptiaB& 
At  finl  he  pa'icndcd  lo  be  only  the  defeiMer  0 
the  rights  of  tlie  sultan,  remitted  the  usual  tribnM 
to  ConsUntiDople,  and  took  tl>e  customary  oatk 
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of  iinlimilp'i  obedience  :  after  winch  lie  solicited 
{icrmission  tn  make  war  apoii  Sheik  IJahcr,  the  uUy 
of  All  Boy.  The  reason  of  this  request  was  a  mere 
persunal  pique ;  and,  as  irxin  sa  it  was  granted, 
he  made  the  most  dili'^ent  preparations  for  war. 
Ilaviui;  procured  an  extraordinary  train  of  artil- 
lery, he  provided  foreign  gunners,  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  an  Englishman,  named  Uo- 
riinson.  He  brought  from  Sueza  c.inr:on  sixteen 
feet  long,  which  had  for  a  considerable  time  re- 
mained useless  ;  and  at  length,  in  February  1778, 
he  appeared  in  Syria  with  an  army  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  formerly  commamled  under  All 
Uey.  Daher's  forces,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
cope  with  such  a  formidable  amiameiit,  aban- 
doned Gaia,  of  which  Mohammed  immediately 
look  possession,  and  then  marched  towards 
I'afa.  The  history  of  this  siege  M.  Volney  gives 
IS  a  specimen  of  the  Asiatic  manner  of  conduct- 
ing operations  of  the  kind.  '  Yafa,"  says  he, 
'  the  ancient  Joppa,  is  situated  on  a  part  of  the 
const,  the  general  level  of  which  is  very  little 
above  the  sea.  The  city  is  built  on  an  eminence. 
In  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  in  height  about  130 
feet  perpendicular.  The  houses,  distributed  on 
the  declivity,  appear  rising  above  each  other, 
like  the  step:i  of  an  amphitheatre.  (Jn  thesnmniit 
is  a  small  citadel,  which  commands  the  town ; 
(he  bottom  of  the  hill  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
without  a  rampart,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
Kiigh,  and  two  or  three  in  thickness.  The  bat- 
tlements on  the  top  are  the  only  tokens  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  common  garden  wall. 
This  wall,  which  has  no  ditch,  is  environed  by 
gardens,  where  lemons,  oranges,  and  citrons 
grow  in  this  light  soil  to  a  most  prodigious 
«ize.  The  city  was  defended  by  500  or  600  Sa- 
fari ians  and  as  many  inhabitants,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  the  enemy,  armed  themselves  with  llieir 
sabres  and  musquets;  they  had  likewise  a  few 
brass  cannon,  twenty-four  pounders,  without 
tarriages;  these  they  mounted  as  well  as  they 
could,  on  timbers  prepared  in  a  hurry  :  and,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  experience  by  hatred  and 
courage,  they  replied  to  the  summons  of  the 
enemy  with  menaces  and  cannon  shot.  Mo- 
hammed, finding  he  must  have  recourse  to  force, 
formed  his  camp  before  the  town ;  but  was  so 
liltle  acquainted  with  the  business  that  he  ad- 
vanced within  half  cannon -shot.  The  bullets, 
which  showered  upon  the  tents,  apprising  bim  of 
his  enor,  he  relrealed;  and,  by  making  a  fresh 
experiment,  was  convinced  he  was  still  too  near. 
At  length  he  discovered  llie  pro[ier  distance,  and 
set  up  his  tent,  in  which  the  most  extrtivagant 
luxury  was  displaye<< :  around  it,  without  any 
order,  were  pitched  those  of  the  Mnmclukes, 
while  the  Uarbary  Arabs  formed  huls  with  the 
truiik.sandbrniicliesof  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
and  ihe  followers  of  the  army  arrangtil  tliem- 
sclvts  as  lliey  could  :  a  few  guards  were  distribut- 
ed here  and  there;  and,  without  making  a  single 
enlreiichmcnt,  they  called  themselves  encamped. 
H.ilteries  were  now  lo  be  erected,  and  a  spot  of 
rrsing  ground  was  mndc  choice  of  to  the  soulh- 
cust  of  the  town,  where,  behind  some  garden 
walls,  pieces  of  cauiioii  were  pointed,  at  200 
|iac*i  (rom  the  town,  .iiirl  ihe  firing  began,  not- 
ivilhlliuiding  tlic  musi]m'lry  of  the  enemy,  who, 
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r  known  io  Et^pl,  than  Mouml  Bey  hal- 
lo C'xiro  in  order  to  dispute  the  ioveivignty 
|>nihiin  Bey,  who  had  been  eniruited  with 
We  nment  on  his  departure  from  that  place 
fia.  I'rcparaiion*  for  war  were  maae  on 
tides ;  but  at  last  l>olh  parties,  finding  that 
>nlest  rouit  be  attended  with  great  diHi- 
iSS  well  a$  very  uncertain  in  the  event, 
to  an  Bccomniodation,  by  which   it  was 

that  Ibrahim  should  retain  the  title  of 
El  Beled,  and  tlie  power  should  t>e  di- 

between  them.  But  now  ilie  lieys  and 
who  had  been  promoted  by  Ali  Bey,  per- 
( llirir  own  importance  totally  annihilated 
I  new  faction,  resolved  to  shake  ofT  the 
knd  ihrrpfore  united  in  a  leai^ue  under  tlie 
Flhc  lluu)^  of  Ali  Bey.  They  conducted 
patlers  with  so  much  silence  and  dexterity, 
olh  Muuraii  and  Ibrahim  were  obliged  to 
Ml  Cairo.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they 
ti  lUid  defeated  their  enemies  though  three 
their  numlier ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
^,  it  was  Dot  in  their  power  totally  to  sup- 
the  party.  This  indeed  was  owing  en- 
JD  their  unskilfulness  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
■peratioas  for  some  time  were  very  trifling. 
i  >  new  combination  having  lieen  formed 
I  the  beyi,  five  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
Meot  in  the  Delta.  They  pretended  to 
f  with  this  order,  but  took  the  road  of 
CKrl  of  the  Pyramids,  through  which 
rere   pursued  for   three  days   tu  no  nur- 

Amving  safe  at  Miniah,  a  village 
d  on  the  Nile,  four  leagues  above  Cairo, 
lok  up  their  residence,  and,  being  masters 
>  river,  soon  reduced  Cairo  to  distress  by 
Kiting  its  provisions.  Thus  a  new  expe- 
,iiecame  necessary,  and  Ibrahim  took  the 
hud  of  it  upon  himself.  In  October,  17B3, 
'Out  with  an  army  of  .1000  cavalry ;  the 
taiet  soon  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  but 
B  thought  proper  to  terminate  the  affairs 
fociation.  This  gave  such  offence  to  Mou- 
lo  suspected  some  plot  against  himself, 
I  left  Cairo.  A  war  betwixt  the  two  rivals 
■v  daily  expected,  and  the  armies  continued 
miY-five  Oiiys  in  sight  of  each  other,  only 
ted  by  the  nver.  Nrgociations  took  place  ; 
l6v«  exiled  lieys finding  themselves abwi- 
fcv  Mound,  look  to  ilight,  bat  sren  pur- 
Bd  brought  back  m  Cairo.  PoMe  miWld 
bbe  re  estal>li>h>.-<l  ;  bui,  the  jealoiMjr  of 
po  rivals  proftucmg  new  intrigues,  Mouiad 
Kce  more  obliged  to  quit  Cairo  in  1784. 
Bg  his  camp,  howrvnr,  din.«-lly  at  the  gates 
Ctty,  lie  ap|i«atcd  so  terrible  to  Ibrahim, 
B  latter  thought  proper  in  his  turn  to  rr> 
Ihi!  desrri,  where  he  remained  till  March 
I  A  new  treaty  then  took  place  ;  by  which 
vis  agrcvd  to  share  tlie  [xiwcr  between  Uiera, 
that  tinir,  we  have  no  accounts  of  any  rv- 
jilr  ttaii«4(ilion  in  Ktopt  till  the  Kn-och 
■1  that  country  in  IT'Jll;  and  of  this,  with 
that  followed,  we  slull  now  lake  a 
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leading  object  in   all   their   designs;  aiul   they 
were  most  likely  to  effect  tins  by  the  dMtructioii 
of  her  commerce.     The  French  then  looked  for- 
ward, through  Kgypt,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
East  Indies;  and,  to  execute  this  daring  and 
desperate  undertaking,  Buonaparte  was  appomted 
commander  m  chief  of  the  army  of  the  East.    In 
this  station  he  accordingly  embarked  at  Toulon 
with  about  33,000  men,  and   after  stopping  at 
Malta,  which  he  plundered,  he  pursued  his  voy- 
age for  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  July   1798.     The  army  disembarked 
the  same  night,  and  on  the  3nd  they  reached 
Alexandria,  which  was  taken  by  assault  on  thv 
evening  of  the  Stii    From  Alexandria  the  French 
marched  for  Cairo,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Mamelukes  ;  but 
arrived  on  the  20th  within  six  miles  of  Oram' 
Cairo,  which  surrendered  on  the  23d  of  the  sanw 
month.  On  the  2oth  the  Frvnch  general  attacked 
one  of  the  enemy's  posts  at  Lambabe,  in  which 
about  300  of  the  enemy  fell ;  but  this  was  only 
a  prelude  to  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  which 
took  place  on  the  2tith,  and  from  the  isinie  oi 
which  the  French  appeared  masters  of  Egypt 
Of  about  10,000  Mamelukes,  1000  were  kille<i. 
1000  drowned,  and  the  rest  fleil,  many  of  them 
wounded  :  400  camels  loaded  with  ba^age,  300 
horses  richly  accoutred,  and  (ihj  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.    But 
tliough  the  good  fortune  of  Buonaparte  seemed 
tiius  far  to  have  followed  him  in  Egypt,  he  soon 
experienced  a  reverse  of  an  irreparable  nature. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  his  fleet: 
an  event  so  disastrous  to  him,  he  appeared  to 
liavG  no  suspicion  of,  and  its  elfects,  hciglitened 
by  the  dls.ippointment  he  met  with  at  Acre,  were 
displayed  in  his  future  despcraic  conduct.   After 
the  surrender  of  Cairo,  Buonaparte  formed  his 
army  into  three  divisions,  one  of  which,  under 
Desaix,  he  destined  for  Upper  Egypt,  tu  pursue 
the  flying  Mamelukes ;  another  he  ap|ioiiiled  for 
the  defence  of  Cairo,  while  he  marched  hinwelf, 
at  the  head  of  ttie  third,  in  pursuit  of  Ibraliim 
Bey,  who  bad  taken  his  route  towards  Syria 
with  a  valuable  caravan.     In  order,  however,  to 
oppose  and  prevent  the  execution  of  Buonafiarte's 
designs  in  Egypt,  the  Bntish  government  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Porte,  and  a  plan  was 
eoaceited  betwtxt  them,  the  chief  preparations 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  were  made  in 
Syria,  under  the  su[ierinteude(icc  of  the  paclm 
Djeuar.      An  army   from   Asia  Minor  was  to 
moke  an  attack  u^ran  tlie  frontiers  of  F.gyp(  to- 
wards Syria,  while   its  operations   were   to   Iw 
favorvd  by  making  a  powerful  diversion  towards 
the  rooutJis  nf  thv  Nile,  as  well  as  by  different 
assaulu  to  be  made  in  Upjicr  Egypt,  with  the 
remuins  uf  Mouiad    Itcy's  onny.     Sir  Sidney 
SmiUi  sailoti  fnnn  I'urltiuniith  to  direct  lli«  exe- 
cution of  this  cxtciisivu  plan,  ami  to  co-opt-rale, 
as  much  as  powbic,  lowarU  ils  siiccns,  with 
tliii  inarilimv  force  umlrr  lii<  cuiiiiimikI.     (are 

wat  token,  ii:  ■' ■■-•■• .-    i.i..  i  '■  ■  (.jr- 

boiir  of  \W  T  id 

five  frigates,  u.     .;  lure 

llw>d,   who,   williout  1  '■■■•   of  a   land 

force  suthcient   to  alii<  -     >         ilri.i,  fouiHl 
imjiracticable  to  burn  ot  dcslivytli«Fi«uc*i  lleM 
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of  transports.  The  report  that  the  Frwich  vcs-  Jull 
"fIs  in  tlie  old  port  were  burnt,  he  also  found  to  well 
be  groundless;  and  he  had  made  no  use  of  the  latU 
light  vessels  sent  him  by  the  combined  fleet  of  qui 
Turks  and  Russians.  liuoiiaparte,  understandinjj  stn 
what  was  going  on,  quickly  formed  the  design  on  I 
of  leaving  Egypt,  and  of  marching  into  Syria,  the  ] 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  preparations  of  dia 
the  pacha  Djenar,  and  of  disconcerting  the  plans  d'l 
of  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  but  the  result  of  this  enter-  enO 
prise  proved  the  reverse  of  the  hero'sexpeclations.  iheii 
.lalTa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  did  not  surrender  till  ged 
i1  had  made  an  obstinate  defence,and  even  theu  it  cin 
wns  only  to  the  superiority  of  European  tactics,  pn 
From  .lafTi  the  hitherto  triumphant  general  cut  { 
marched  his  army,  in  three  divisions,  against  St.  20 
.lean  d'Acre  ;  but  here  he  was  obliged  to  slop,  and 
for  the  jracha,  encouraged  and  supported  by  Sir  div 
Sidney  Smith,  baffled  all  his  attemjits  upon  the  ob 
l)laee,  during  a  siege  of  about  two  months ;  and,  mo 
after  the  loss  of  nearly  the  half  of  his  army,  he  coq 
was  forced  to  return  to  Egypt.  Perhaps,  now-  fus 
ever,  the  ultimate  cause  of  Buonaparte's  mortifi-  th 
cation  at  Acre,  was  the  interception  of  his  heavy  Th 
artillery  by  the  British,  on  their  way  from  Dami-  ren 
clla  and  liosetta.  The  French  troops  reached  latill 
Cirand  Cairo  in  twenty-six  days  after  raising  the  de 
seige  of  Acre ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  this  rapid  siej 
march,  they  ravaged  the  whole  country,  burnt  boa 
the  harvests,  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  difr»-  to  I 
rent  ports,  the  magazines,  and  every  thing  that  200 
could  be  of  avail  to  the  Turks  in  approaching  the  prii 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  Sidney  foul 
Smith,  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  had  con-  wo« 
tinned  the  execution  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  pliin  of  operations  against  the  French  in  Egypt, 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  increasing^ 
zeal  of  the  Turks.  Seid  Mustapha  Pacha  had 
assembled,  at  the  different  ports  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  troops  which  were  to  attack  Alex- 
andria, under  the  conduct  of  European  officers ;  affid 
and  the  combined  tleet  of  Turkey  and  Britain  the< 
were  to  sail  for  Egypt  as  soon  as  a  convoy,  to  rio 
be  sent  by  the  captain  pacha,  then  lying  atanchor  Eg 
in  the  Dardanelles,  snould  arrive  at  Rhf^des.  id« 
Buonaparte,  on  his  pari,  was  no  less  active :  afia 
after  subduing,  in  a  great  measure,  a  spirit  of  or 
rebellion  which  had  been  industriously  raised  in  exp 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  his  absence,  he  nad 
turned  his  attention  to  the  re-organisation  of  his  gen 
army,  which  had  siiHered  severely  in  the  expe-  tidfl 
ilition  to  Syria ;  and  so  assiduous  was  he  in  this  gea 
■natter,  that  his  troops  were  lit  for  action  in  about  osaif 
three  weeks.  But  when  in  the  neighbourhood  lua 
of  the  Pyramids,  intending  to  pursue  iSlourad  not! 
Bey  in  his  retreat  to  Fayoum,  intelligence  was  boa 
brought  him  from  Alexandria,  that  a  Turkish 
Hect  of  100  ships  had  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  from  which  3000  troops  had  landed,  and 
taken  the  fort  of  Aboukir  by  assault,  and  massa- 
cred the  garrison  of  500  men.  ile  accordingly  di- 
rectf<l  his  officers  to  lead  their  forces  towards  the 
place  of  landing,  and  appointed  the  first  rendez- 
vous of  the  army  to  be  at  Ramanieh,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile.  General  Mural,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  under  him,  took  the  route  to  Gizeh,  by  j 
and  the  moveable  column  under  general  Menou,  his 
together  with  the  park  of  artillery  and  the  stalF,  kill 
htmnl  it  junction  at  Kainanich  on  the  20th  of  caa 
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Bry  implements :  Mourail  him- 
irith  diHicully.  and  being  oMigeU 
'ongli  the  inhospitable  deserts  of 

in  quest  of  an  asylum,  and  the 

life.  This  man  having;  been  a 
miduble  opponent  to  the  French, 
lined,  if  pouible,  to  cut  him  off, 
lurpose,  he  quickly  organised  two 
'&nlry,  mounted  on  dromedaries, 
iinand  of  one  himself,  and  stiring 
jutant-general  Boycr,  who  came  up 
in  the  desert  of  Sediman  on  the 
r,  after  a  forced  march  of  three  days. 
tie  coiiHict  ensued,  in  which  the 
emed  detennined  to  get  possession 
anes,  but  the  republicans  soon  put 
and  numued  them  back  to  the  de- 
lish  fleet  of  eightesn  sail  had  come 
«  Damiettaon  the  24tli  September, 
end  of  Uctober,  was  iucrcued  to 

with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  on  board 

naval  commander.  Trom  this 
«t  November,   about  4000  Turks 

who  were  quickly  attacked  by 
r  at  lli£  head  of  1000  men;  and 
ual  the  contest  would  se«m,  the 
id,  lost  no  fewer  than  3000  men 
isonfrs,  including  Iiiiiael  Key  the 
iroaiid,  thirty-two  stand  of  colors, 
I  of  cannon.  This  was  succeeded 
of  l-atllcs  of  less  note,  in  which 

tl>e  French  was  various;  and  they 
ng  to  evacuate  Egypt  upon  cet- 
I,  which  were  signed  at  El-Arish 
!t>er  Olid  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  These, 
I  afterwards  rejected,  through  a 
icy  not  easily  accounted  fur,  and 
I  ttarted  against  the  evacuation 
ich,  iu  the  opinion  of  some,  was 
h  to  be  de»ired  by  the  remains  of 
M  cut,  while  tlie  republicans  re- 
en  was  any  occa.<ion  for  such  a 
log  out  that  they  Kxd  still  30,000 
in  tliut  qiiaiter  of  the  glul>e,  sharing 
:hc  affections  of  tlic  inhabiMnts. 
IK  accordingly  renewed,  and  the 
I  Klrl>cr,  though  now  in  unfavora- 
ices,  after  defaiting  the  Turks  with 
mbcrs,  took  Cairo  by  storm,  and 
loce  with  Mourad  Bey ;  but  was  af- 
Mroualy  unMinatcd  by  a  janusary, 
ng  lb*  eomnunder  with  a  memo- 
Qol.  I'pon  this,  after  some  other 
cuUrly  Reynier,  had  dechncd  the 
i,  it  was  accepted  of  by  Menou  ; 
ihance  had  iul>M«ted  between  him 
Me<l  suspicions  that  he  had  hired 

but  the  dying  assertions  of  the 
I  was  impaled  alive,  hit  rigirt  land 
I  his  bmly  left  to  be  devoured  by 

demonstrate!  these  to  be  grouniJ- 
iheiks  who  were  in  tlie   secret  of 

design*,  but  icvrtled  iiothiug  of 
ire  beheaded.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
t  U  nglil  to  Cairo  with  projionU 
enou  respecting  the  evacuation  of 
he  genenirf  answer  was  anxiouily 
le  I'orabined  loiwen,  at  tlie  grand 
jKctl  to  inatiii  agauul  the  enemy 


with  30,0(X)  men,  if  he  did  not  listen  to  tlie  pro- 
posals. They  were  soon  given  to  understand 
thai  he  wonhj  henrken  to  no  overtures  of  accom- 
modation which  tliiy  could  make ;  for  he  had 
resolved  to  advance  against  Syria  with  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  army.  This  was  an  enterprise 
in  which  Uuonaparte  had  failed,  when  opposed  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith :  but  Menou  had  lately  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  Hcys,  with  a  view  o. 
securing  their  independence,  having  been  alarmed 
witti  the  idea  that  the  sublime  Porte  was  deter- 
mined to  subdue  Egypt  and  destroy  the  Mame- 
lukes :  among  others,  the  junction  of  Mourad 
liey  was  of  considerable  importance  to  Menou, 
on  this  occasion,  Alexandria,  Damietta,  and 
Rosetta,  were  strongly  fortified  by  Menou,  who 
also  finished  the  lines  begun  by  colonel  Bromley 
at  Aboukir,  making  several  important  addi- 
tions ;  every  place  was  put  in  such  a  state  of 
defence,  as  appeared  to  defy  any  attack  from  the 
Turks.  Great  Britain,  in  the  mean  lime,  had 
determined  on  compelling  the  French  troops  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  that  all  apprehensions  might  be 
quieted  respecting  the  East  Indies  from  that 
quarter ;  and,  with  this  view,  an  army  was  o'- 
ganised  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  command 
of  which  was  given  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  worthy  officers  of  the  brilliant  age  in  whidi 
he  lived,  general  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby.  The 
ships  witli  the  troops  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir  on  the  2nd  of  Match,  but  on  account 
of  the  uufavorableness  of  tlie  weather  they 
did  not  begin  tn  disembark  till  the  morning 
of  the  6lh.  In  order  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  British  forces,  about  4000  of  the  French 
luwl  marched  from  Alexandria,  and  taken 
iheir  station  on  the  heights  of  Aboukir;  thus 
an  action  soon  took  place  between  the  hostile 
armies,  but  after  aliout  two  hours  fighting  tlie 
republicans  retreated,  and  they  were  pursued  to 
the  walls  of  Alexandria.  I'assing  over  the 
skirmisliing  occunences  of  the  few  following 
days,  an  action  of  tlie  utmost  moment  took  place 
on  the  21st  of  March,  when  the  French  ad- 
vanced with  their  whole  force,  amounting  to 
11,000  men,  and  attacked  the  British,  about 
four  miles  fmm  Alexandria,  two  houn  befbrv 
day-break.  They  commenced  by  a  faUe  attack 
nn  the  left  of  the  Bntiih  army,  but  were  still 
more  desirous  to  have  tume«l  the  nght  of  their 
opponents,  which  they  attempted  in  rain.  Nor 
were  they  more  successful  in  their  attack  upon 
the  central  division.  The  conflict,  however, 
was  ol>stinale  and  bloody  ;  and  lhoiii:li  the 
French  were  completely  de^-atcd,  with  the  loM 
of  .lUOO  men  killed  and  wnuuded  (among  whom 
were  three  generals;  Roue,  who  was  left  dead 
on  the  field,  and  LAiiusse  and  Rodet,  who  both 
die<l  of  their  wounds  soon  after),  ihu  was  not 
effected  without  considerable  loai  on  llie  part  of 
the  British,  wlio  had  soon  to  lament  the  death  of 
their  illustnous  i-oinmamler.  The  brave  ceneral 
Abercromby  '  was  mortally  wouiidi-d  early  in  tha 
action,  but  contimicd  delivering  his  nnlera  with 
that  c(M>lnen  and  penpicuiiy  which  ever  dit- 
Unguished  him.  His  situation  was  not  known 
till  after  the  battle,  when,  li.tving  fainted  with 
lu«*  uf  lilooil,  he  was  cafcii-d  «n  lioKrd  lord 
Keith's  sliip,  where  he  died  eight  days  after  lb* 
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engag^raetii,  in  wliich,  like  Etjaminondaa,  and     1811  lie 

like  Wolfe,  helwl  hia  life,  after  fianni;  led  on  liis     biHchere 

soldiers  lo  a  glorious  tictory."     IlEid  it  nol  been     improve 

for  tlie  inferiority   of   tlie   tSrilish  cavalry  (the    seems  M 

wretclied  hcrses  lliey  were  obliged  to  purciiBseal    fruilfuln 

Marniorice  Bay)  to  that  of  tlie  enemy,  whose  re-    at  this  t 

treat  was  also  covered  with  cannon  on  the  top  of    in  the  p 

ibe  hills,  British  valot  would  have  this  day  com-    extenuai 

pleted   the  purpose  for  which  it  was  displayed    orders  ( 

in  this  quarter.     But  general  (since  lord)  Hut-    corps,  v 

chinson,  sueceeding  tlie  pa'lant  Abcrerfimby  as    aud  wh( 

commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  was    the  pac 

now  to  direct  them  lo  the  expulsion  or  die  ex-    required 

cisioti  of  the  French.     Tlie  town  and  castle  of    VVahabi 

Rosetta  were  taken   by  a  division  of  the  British    in  cotrc 

army  under  colonel  Spencer,  aided  by  a  body    med,  he 

of  the  Turks ;  and  early  in  May  a  strong  de-    receptio 

tachment  was  sent  against  Cairo.    On  the  i9lh    which  i 

of  the  same  month  the  French  were  attacked    powerfii 

near  Ramanieh,  hy  a  body  of  the  Turks  assisted    did  he  I 

by  the  British  when  they  were  repulsed,  and    M.  Mei 

obliged  to  retire  towards  Cairo ;  and  about  the    proache 

miditle  of  June  the  city  of  Cairo  was  inrested    this  tre 

on  all  sides  by  the  tinited  forces  of  the  British    replied 

and  tlie  grand  viiier.     On  the  22nd  of  June    t«>geil-i«( 

the  ),-arrison  of  Cairo  sem  a  flag  of  truce  to  the    ghien,  ' 

British  general,  and,  after  a  ncgoclalion  of  several    the  moi 

days,  a  convention  was  ajjreed  lo,  by  which  the        Wohi 

French  troops  nt  Cairo  and  its  dependencies    state  of 

were  to  be  conveyed   in   ships  of  the  allied    Wahah 

poweR,  and  at  llieir  expense,  together  with  their    had  tak 

baggage,  arms,  ammunilioo,  and  effects,  to  the    of  whii 

nearest   Fiench   ports    in    the    Meditcrianean.    present 

Alexandria  held   out  some   time  longer,    and    also  lb 

Menou  had  resolved  on  defending  it  to  the  last,    shrine 

but  he  was  soon  olili^ed  to  sunender,  ujion  the    with  il 

conditions  of  the  convention  of  Cairo,  for  hira-    Ghaleh 

■elf  and  the  aniiy  under  his  coiDmand ;  and  IhuK    avarice 

■  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  left  in  the  poisMsion  of   discovt 

the  allies.    After  the  evacuation  of  Rgypl,  by  the    part,  Y. 

I'micli,  ilie  Knglish  endeavoured  lo  ('[lect  a  rt-     seize  ai 

conciliation   between  the  Mamelukes   and   the    dered  I 

Turks,  to  restore  the  former  government  of  the    which 

country :    but  the   Turks   treacherously    assas-    and,  as 

sinating  a  number  of  the  beys,  the  remainder    Porte. 

fled  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  Porte,  being  un-        The 

able  to  subdue  them,  concluded    a  treaty  with    rite  pr< 

them,  allowing  them  the  possession  of  that  part    F.uropi 

of  the  country.      In  consequence,  however,  of    instanc 

mutinies  and   intestine  contentions  among  tlie    chiefs  : 

Turkish   troops,  the  Mamelukes  soon  returned    broke  ; 

into  Lower  Egypt,  making  the  country  a  scene    zaars  a 

of  anarchy  and  confusion,  alternately  ravaged    with  si 

by  the  contending  parties.     A  small  body  of    muncr 

British  troops,  under  the  command  of  general    the  ex( 

Frascr,  again  landed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  on    Pacha, 

the  17th  of  March  1807,  to  whom  the  town  and    the  VV: 

fortress  of  Alexandria  surrendered  on  the  21sl    bled  t 

of  the  same  month,  though  they  were  afterwards    Syria  ( 

unfortunate;  but  as  diis  enterprise  took  place  in    nity,  a 

consequence  of  a  rupture  betwixt   Britain  and    made  i 

the  ( )ltonian   Porte,  through  the  ascendancy  of    and  la 

the  I'rench  ambassador  in  the  Turkish  councils,    depart 

It  will  fall  more  properly  to  be   noticed   under    the   hi 

the  article  Tliikev.  Mohai 

At  this  period  Mohammed  Aly,  the  present    granil 

paclui  of  l');ypt,  had  recently  been  invested  with    victori 

that  authority,     lie  is   a  singular  despot  who,         The 

l'C[;inniii\;  his  career  in  blood  (for  in  the  year    attenti 
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Ijr  on  each  iiie  of  die  Nile,  x*  far  as  Seii- 
Dndcr  his  9ul)jecliun,  and  foi  this  piirjmsc 
i|  an  armjr,  under  his  younge«l  son  Ismael. 
I  tctivity  and  rapid  prottre$»  of  this  youns 

Lhis  humanity  and  trails  of  pcnerosity 
his  prisoners  and  the  conquered  inha- 
L  Kveral  instancfs  arc  recorded,  One 
'art  of  severity,  however,  proved   fatal  to 

lie  had  ordered,  when  at  Sennaar,  one 
I  chiefs  of  that  country  to  be  bastinadoed, 
felted  (lie  lirst  favorable  occasion  to  avenf^ 
tf.  Isinael  had  gone  to  a  village  at  some 
listance  from  Sennaar,  with  a  small  guard 
b  men ;  the  chief,  with  a  party,  followed 
Inilher.  and,  surprising  hii  lodgings  by 
(tabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  a  poniard, 
tost  of  his  guanis  fell  in  the  scuffle. 
I  of  the  objects  of  this  expedition  was  that 
|ttitin)(  his  army  with  the  blacks  of  Sennaar, 
ly,  Knrdofan,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
firhich  was  accomplished  to  the  number  of 
16,000  to  18.000  men.  These  unhappy 
I  were  all  of  them,  in  tlic  first  place,  vac- 
fi,  and  were  then  instructe<l  in  manual  ex- 
Bnd  military  evolutions,  in  the  European 

by  some  French  officers.  The  hopes  of 
Iclut,  however,  were  greatly  disappointed  in 
black  troops.  They  were  strong  ahle- 
I  men,  and  not  averse  from  being  taught ; 
^11  atlackv<l  by  disease,  which  soon  broke 
I  the  camp,  they  died  like  slicep  infected 
If  rot :  such  was  the  dreadful  inortalily  that 
L  that,  out  of  18,000  of  these  unfortunate 
boo  did  not  remain  alive  at  the  end  oCiwo 


now  had  recourse  lo  a  regular  consctip- 
r  the  Arabs  or  Fellahs,  of  whom  he  seiied 
3(\000  indiscnmatclv,  and  had  therfl  con- 
lo  I'pper  F.^ypt  unaer  a  military  guard. 
I  witli  the  remains  of  the  black  slaves,  a 
Itrbcrc.  and  the  Mameluke  officers,  com- 
be pacha's  presmt  army.  Twelve  Euro- 
iChietly  Italians,  were  employed  as  inttnic- 

it  their  head  is  placed  colonel  Lctc, 
ly  aid-d<.-camp  to  Marshall  Ney.  A 
inscription  look  place  in  1RI4,  of  15,000 
jK  being  the  intention  of  Mohammed  Aly 
>  up  an  army  of  40.000  men,  one  batta- 
f  which  is  10  be  stationed  at  Alexandria. 
Ininc<l  as  marines  for  his  navy,  which  is 
Mt  of  fortjr  vessels  of  different  rates,  the 
I  being  entirely  Arabs.  Mis  adoption  of 
btn  lactici  hat  been  thought  by  some 
■n  10  be  preptratory  lo  throwing  off  his 
Bcr  In  the  I'ortr,  to  whom  it  is  <up|>ose<l 

given  irrejiarablc  olfence  liy  hi*  fuimrr 
|i.,ii  ,if  ilir  (;reeks:  he  has  lat<rly.  how- 
I  inmdc  honorable,  we  presume, 

,  II  against  the  (ireekt;  and  his 

la  lo  the  I'ortc  have  been  splendid  and 
HI. 

■gain  advert  (<•  the  statistical  and  other 
Iriiirs  of  this  interesting  country,  with  a 
|D  fumiihin;  Ihv  reader  wiih  the  Ut49l 
||iioo  of  iravelleis  on  these  points. 

n»er  Nile,  when  swellwl  by  the  raint 
•a-i  in  AbyMinia,  lirgins  to  rise  in  F.gypi 
Dh!  month  of  May  ;  but  the  increase  is  io- 
fnble  iiU  towards  ih«  end  of  Jun«,  when 


it  IS  proclaimed  by  a  public  crier  through  the 
streets  of  Cairn.  About  this  time  it  has  usually 
risen  five  or  six  cubiis ;  and.  when  it  has  risen 
to  sixteen,  great  rejoicings  are  made,  and  people 
cry  out  Waft'ah  Allah,  i.  e.  God  has  given  abun- 
dance. This  commonly  takes  place  about  t>w 
end  of  .luly.  or  before  the  30th  of  August ;  ami 
the  sooner  it  takes  place,  so  much  the  giealet 
are  the  hopes  of  a  good  crop.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  necessary  increase  does  not 
take  place  till  later.  In  ITO.S  it  diil  not  swell 
to  sixteen  cubits  till  the  19th  of  September,  the 
cunse<]uence  of  which  was.  that  the  country  was 
depopulated  by  famine  niid  pestilence.  NVe  may 
easily  imagine,  that  the  Nile  cannot  overllow  the 
whole  country  of  itself,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  fertile.  There  are,  tlierefore,  innume- 
rable canals  cut  from  it  across  the  country,  by 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  distant  places, 
and  almost  every  town  and  village  has  one  of 
these  canals.  In  those  parts  of  tlie  country 
which  the  inundation  does  not  reach,  and  where 
more  water  is  required  than  it  can  fumtsh,  as 
for  watering  of  gardens,  tec,  they  have  recourse 
to  artificial  means  for  raising  it  from  the  river. 
Formerly  tliey  made  use  of  Archimedes's  screw, 
but  now,  in  place  of  it,  they  have  the  IVrsian 
wheel.  This  is  a  large  wheel  turned  by  oxen, 
having  a  rope  hung  with  several  buckets  which 
fill  as  it  goes  round,  and  empty  into  a  cistern  at 
the  top.  Where  the  banks  of  the  river  are  high, 
they  frequently  make  a  basin  in  the  snlenf  them, 
iieai  which  they  fix  an  upright  pole,  and  another 
wiih  an  axle  across  the  top  ol  that,  at  one  end 
of  which  they  hang  a  great  stone,  and  at  the 
otiiera  leatliem  bucket ;  this  bucket,  lieingdrawn 
down  into  the  nver  by  two  men,  is  raised  by 
the  descent  of  the  stone,  and  emptied  into  n 
cistern  placed  at  a  proper  height.  This  kiml  of 
machine  is  used  chiefly  in  the  upper  pan*  of 
the  country,  where  the  raising  of  water  is  more 
difficult  than  in  places  near  the  sea.  >Mien  any 
of  their  gardens  or  plantations  want  water,  it  is 
conveyed  from  the  cisterns  into  little  trendies, 
and  from  thence  conducted  all  round  the  ImhI* 
in  various  rills,  which  the  gardener  easily  .ttops 
by  raising  the  mould  against  them  with  his  foot, 
and  diverts  the  current  another  way  as  he  see* 
occasion.  Ttie  rise  of  the  inundation  is  mea- 
sured by  an  instruinent  adapted  for  the  piir|>use, 
called  mikeas,  which  we  transbte  nihimelet .  It 
is  a  round  tower  near  Cairo,  with  an  a|iartment, 
in  (he  miihlle  of  whuh  is  a  cistern  neitlly  liiir<i 
wi(h  nurble.  The  bc(tomof  this  cistern  nnches 
lo  iliiit  of  (he  river,  ami  (here  is  a  lar^-  upcninit 
hv  which  the  water  has  free  acres*  lo  tiu>  inside, 
"thf  Hit  of  th*  water  is  indicalr<l  by  an  <icta- 
gotial  column  of  blue  and  white  marblo.  nn 
which  are  inarkol  twenty  aibitt  of  tweiil)-»wo 
iiichet  each.  The  two  lowermost  have  no  sub- 
diviiiions.  but  each  of  the  rest  is  divided  into 
(«enty-four  (arts,  csilled  digits;  the  whol« 
heiv'ht  of  the  pillar  being  thirty-nx  feet  tight 
iiicIk's.     When  the  river  his  attain'  '  -t-r 

height,  all  the  canals  are  o|>ened,  :i  le 

country  laid   underwater.      P  niiu' uf 

the  inundiilion  a  certain  ven  .  nf  the 

waters   takes  place;    but,  iuit» ..,,;, n^   (his 

liw  Nile  i*  so  easily  maiK^vd,  that  many  fields 
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lower  flian  ihe  aurfacp  of  lis  waters  are  presnrwl     irial,  wor 

from    injury   merely    liy  a  dam   of   ouiutmnl     per  poim 

canb,  not  more  than  ei^l  or  tm  mcbes  in  thick-    mtenal, 

■■R.    This  method  is  ued  porticnlotty  in  the     South  of 

1Mb  when  it  is  threatened  with  a  flood.     Aj     abundant 

the  ITtle  doei  not  always  rise  to  a  height  sufG-     the  count 

cient  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  former     it  is  calcu] 

fOTereigiu  of  Egypt  were  at  vast  pains  to  cut    exported  I 

proper  canals  to  supply  the  deficiency.     Those    year;  and 

which  convey  the  water  to  Cairo,  into  the  pro-    of  this  u: 

vince    of  Fayoom,   and    to    Alexandria,    have     deitlected 

always  been  beat  taken  care  of  by  the  govern-    and  diggi 

ment.  Nile  ;  so  I 

The  lands  inundated  by  the  Nile,  as  we  have    double  tbt 

observed,  are  exceedingly  fertile;  and  though    years  will, 

they  have  successively  fVom  year  to  year,  with-    what  is  na 

out  iotermission,  borne  one  and  frequently  two    is  by  no 

crops,  and  without  any  rational  system  of  in-    supply  act 

vigoration  by  manure  or  otherwise,   for   more    considerat 

than  3000  years,  they  still  contmue  to  do  the     in  British 

satne  without  any  perceptible  impoverishment,    increase  d 

and  without  any  further  tillage  than  tlie  adven-        Mohami 

iitious  top-dressing  of  black  slimy  mould,  by    opening 

tl>e  overflowing  of  the  river.     But  the  produc-    ones.    Am 

tiveness  of  the  soil,  where  the  mundation  does    is  particul) 

not  reach,  has  been  greatly  over-rated.      The    the   harboi 

crops  of   wheat  in   particular  are   scanty,  not    Fouah ;  b 

above  five  or  six  for  one ;  but  for  maize  and    can  be  bri 

duurra,  or  millet,  the  sod  appears  to  be  pecu-    to  the  pert 

liiirly  adapted  ;  and  these  two  species  of  grain,    when 

with  rice,  lentils,  and  various  kinds  of  pulse,     Europe,  s 

constituting  the  principal  food  of  nine-tentlis  of    abundance 

the  inhabitants,  allowed  the  government,  who    of  the  Nili 

usurped  the  monopoly,  to  export  the  greater  part    weather 

of   llie  wheat  produced.      Since   the  peace  of    veyed  in  ti 

Europe,  however,  this  branch  of  commerce  has    Alexandria 

nearly  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  increased     which  ultia 

cultivation  of  that  grain  in  other  countries.     At    otlicrs  weal 

one  period  not  less  than  800  or  900  European     came  incal 

vessels    annually   sailed    from   Alexandria,  for    was  now  I 

Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  Malta,  and    canal  were 

Constantinople,  freighted  with  articles  of  raw    set  about  t| 

produce  in  exchange  for  hard  money  or  for  the    laboring  d 

manufactures    of    those    respective    countries;    requisition, 

while  two  or  three  cargoes  were  all  tliat  could  be    provide  bit 

got  together  for  England.     Bui,  in  tile  year  1821,    and  district 

an  experiment  was  made  by  an   English  mer-    it.    The  Al 

chant,  of  a  cargo  of  linseed  for  crushing ;  when    and  tens  o 

it  was  found  that,  notwithstanding  the   fieight    chie&,  aloa 

(on  account  of  the  greater  distance)  doubled    however  ex 

that  which  is  paid  from  Russia,  it  would  answer    best  authoi 

M  a  return  for  British  exports,  if  relieved  fiom    ployed  at  a 

the  heavy  quarantine  duty,  to  which  Baltic  seed     aboulsixwt 

is  not  subject;  this  duty  was  accordingly  miti-    cd,andtlie| 

gated  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and,  in  con-    occupation! 

sequence,  the  exportation  direct  from  Egypt  to    were  called 

England  increased  last  year  to  26,000  quarters,     and  make  ll 

and  gave  employment  to  more  than  twenty  Bri-    siderablc  if 

tish  ships.     An  article  of  the  very  first  import-    ci^'ht  mileSi 

ance    to  the   commerce    and    manufactures  of    from  fifteea 

Englatid  has  recently  been  raised  in  Egypt,  and     opened    wi 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  surpassed  all  ex-    ceinber  181 

pectation.     We  allude  to  cotton  wool,   not  of        Until  lali 

the  usual  coarse  kind  hitherto  grown  in  Egypt,     were  at  a 

hut  of   a   very   superior   quality,    raised   from     Even  the  n 

Brasil  s«cd.     l1ie  hr.nt  css-ty  was  made  by  order    sions  are  st 

of  the  pacha,  in  the  year  1822,  when   the  crop     their  cnbini 

yielded  about  Sft  IXKi  '"'S'*  <»f  '"'O  •^"l-  eacli.     is   clumsy; 

A  few  baps  of  tliis  cotton,  **''l  to  Jjvorpool  on     puwdct  an< 
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I  indiflerenl.    Tlie  only  thin,;  in  wliicli  Uicy 

be  said  to  have  amvetl   a(  any  degree  of 

clion,   is   t\v!   manafacturc   of  silk   itufls ; 

gh  even  these  are  £ir   less  highly  finished 

I  tliow  of  Europe,  and  likewise  bear  a  much 

'  price.     One  extraordinary  art   indeed  is 

I  extitnl  ainonK  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to 

'  exLiii>il  in  that  country  from  the  most  rc- 

!  antiquity;  a  power  of  enchanting  the  most 

dly  ser|ienls  m  luch  a  maooer,  that  they  allow 

elves  to  be  handled,  nay  e*en  hurt  and 

lindvd  severely,  without  ofTerin^   to  bite  the 

I  who  injure*  them.    Those  who  have  this 

are    named    Pstlli,  or  serpent  charmers. 

the   pacha  has    introduced    colleges  and 

I  for  the  instruction  ofyouth  in  foreii;ii 

i  and  mathematics  ;  afforded  toleration 

(be  European  and  other  religious  sects ; 

I  encouraged  the  practice  of  vaccination  and 

I  turnry  and  pharmacy  of  Europe. 

'Ir.  Bruce  gives  a  long  account  of  the  sourres 

[the  vast  quantities  of  marble,  met  with  in  the 

lins  of   ancient  buildings  in   tliis  country ; 

I  which  onpplied  in  ancient  times,  we  know, 

I  materials  of  many  of  the   public  buildings 

These  he  discovered  during  Ins  jour- 

Kenne  to  Cosseir  on  tlie  Red  Sea, 

went  to  Abyssinia.     At   Ilamra  the 

Mountains  and   quarries  be^n,  the 

of  which   IS  at  first  soft  and  brittle ;  but 

quantity   is  immense,  as  a  whole  day  was 

I  up  in  passing  by  them.     Tlicse  Porphyry 

UDtains  begin   in  the  latitude  of  nearly  24°, 

coniiniie  ulong  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to 

nt  22°  30',  when  they  are  succeeded  by  tlie 

ble   mountains ;    tliese   again    by  otliert  of 

aster,  and  these  last  by  basaltic  mountains. 

pm  the  marble  mountains  our  author  selected 

kinds,    of    dilTerent  colors,    which    he 

lAiong  with  him.     Some  of  lite  moun- 

peared  to  be  composed  entirely  of  red 

otlwn  of  green  marble,  and  hy  Uicir  dif- 

I  colors  afforded  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 

(ar  fiuin  the  Porphyry   Mountains  the  told 

I  so  great,  that  his  camels  died  on  his  telum 

I  Abyssinia,  though  tlie  thermometer  stood 

S  lower  than  42*.     Near  Cosaeir  he  discovered 

I  quarries  whence  the   ancients  ubtaineti  those 

Dense  quantities  of  marble,  with  which  they 

so    many  wonderful   works.      The 

e,  where  the  marks  of  their  operations 

try  perceptible,   was  a  mountain  much 

r  tkan  any  they  had  yet  passed,  and  where 

I  was  so  bard  thai  it  did  not  yield  to  tl>e 

of   a  hammer.     In  tins   <|uarry  be  ob- 

[  thai  tome  channels  for  conveying  water 

Diooted  ;  which,  acconlinK  to  liim,  shown  ijiat 

was  one  of  the  means  by  which  tlicse  hard 

cut.     In   four  days,  during  which 

'  travelled  among  these  mouittaiiis,  he 

il  he  had  '  {osscd  more  $;ranite,  porphyry, 

and  jatprr,  th:ui   would    build    ituine, 

Coriuth,  Syracuse,  Memphis,  Aleuin- 

1  half  a  doien  such  cities.'     It  appeared 

rdut  til"-  r-i  •^'  ■•  •  liclwetn  tlie  mountains 

ivbat  he  >,  were  not  natural  but 

op«  r,  M-re    e>en  whole  inoun- 

been  cut  out,  in  order  to  preserve  a 

npe  towards  the  river.     Tliis  descctit 


Mr.  nruce  mppmvs  not  to  be  above  one  foot 
in  fifty ;  so  thai  the  canriai^  mnsi  h:ive  nonn 
very  easily,  and  rather  required  <oinethiiiK  '" 
retard  their  velocity  than  any  force  to  pull  them 
forward.  Concerning  the  monntuns  in  Kener.il, 
he  observes,  (hat  the  porphyry  is  very  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  and  is  aiscovere<l  by  a  tinf 
purple  sand  without  any  gloss.  An  unva- 
riegateti  marble  of  a  green  color  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  same  mountain ;  and  where  (lie  two 
meet,  the  marble  became*  soft  for  .i  few  inches, 
but  the  porphyry  relniiH  Its  hardness.  Tlic 
granite  has  a  dirty  brown  appeirauce,  l>eing 
covered  witli  a  sand ;  but,  on  renxiving  tins,  i( 
appears  of  a  gray  color  witli  black  s^iots,  with  a 
reddish  cast  all  over  it.  The  granite  muunttiiis 
lie  nearer  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  seem  to  have 
afforded  the  materials  for  Pompey's  pillar.  The 
redness  above  mentioned  seems  to  go  off  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  ;  but  re-appears  on  workio'^  or 
{Hilishing  the  stone  farther.  The  red  nurble  i< 
next  to  the  granite,  tliougli  not  met  with  \n  the 
same  mountain.  There  is  also  a  red  kind  with 
white  veiivs,  and  vast  quantities  of  the  common 
green  serpentine.  Some  samples  of  that  benutiful 
marble  named  Isabella,  were  likewise  observed  ; 
one  of  them  of  that  yellowish  cast  called  quakcr 
color,  the  other  of  the  bluish  kind  named  dove 
color.  Tlie  most  valuable  kind  is  that  named  verdc 
aatico,  which  is  found  next  to  the  Nile  in  the 
mountains  of  serpentine.  It  is  covered  by  a 
kind  of  blue  fleaky  stone,  somewhat  lighter  than 
a  slate,  more  beautiful  than  most  kinds  of  mar- 
ble, and  when  polished  having  the  appearance 
of  a  volcanic  lava.  Id  these  quarries  the  verdc 
antico  liad  been  uncovered  in  patches  of  alxiut 
twenty  feet  square.  There  were  small  pieces  of 
African  marble  scattered  about  in  several  places, 
but  no  rocks  or  mountains  of  it;  so  that  our 
author  conjectures  it  to  lie  m  the  hourt  of  so'no 
other  kind.  The  whole  is  situatad  on  a  ridgr 
with  a  descent  to  tiie  east  and  west,  by  which 
means  it  might  easily  be  conveyed  either  to  the 
Nile  or  Red  Sea;  while  the  hard  gravel  and 
level  ground  would  readily  allow  the  heaviest 
carnages  to  be  moved  with  very  Utile  force.  In  llie 
Red  Sea  in  l.st.  25°  T,  at  a  small  distance  fmm 
the  south-west  coast,  there  Is  an  island  called  the 
Mountain  of  Emeralds ;  but  none  of  these  pre- 
cious stones  are  to  be  met  with  there.  Here. 
as  well  as  on  the  continent,  there  were  fmitid 
many  pieces  of  a  green  pellucid  substance  ;  but 
veiiie<l,  and  much  soflvi  tluin  ruck  crystal,  tbouirh 
somewhat  harder  than  gloss.  A  few  yards  up 
tlie  mountain  he  founa  three  pits,  winch  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  mines  whi-nre  t!ic 
ancirnts  obtained  the  emcralJs;  but,  t^ 
pieces  of  tlic  green  substance  atiovi: 
were  met  with  about  tliese  pits,  no  .  .. 
true  emerald  could  Iw  perceived  I"  ■  '  >• 
sUtnce,  however,  he  conjectuns  lo  h  i> 
snwragdiis  of  the  Itoinans.  In  i)m 
of  Cossclr,  OS  well  as  <ii  ■  ■••  •■' 
desvrts  of  Nubia,  our  »■■:■ 
exactly  n-sembliiig  p«>trii.  : 
metal  s-nid  by  the  aociciils  In 
Egypt  IS  itipper.  On  the  !■ 
found  grvst  numbers  of  E/ 
pebbles,  though  ttie  bottom  is  ■■ 
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•nil  sonorous  stone.    Volney  tells  us  that  the    heat  is  i 
stones abovc-inentionH,  which  K^einblc  petrified     for  some 
wood,  are  to  be  met  with  here.    They  are  in  the     dently 
fortii.  he  says,  of  smiill  lo^s  cut  slanting  at  tlie     moisture, 
ends,  and  miglit   easily   be   taken    for  petrifac-    skin ;  am 
lions,  though  he  thought  them  real  mmeriils.  toanner, 

Besides  camels,  horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  The  dang 
black  cattle,  and  other  domestic  quadrupedi,  haJit,  or ' 
there  are  many  wild  animals  in  Egypt ;  particu-  and  putn 
larly  tigers,  hyenas,  antelopes,  crocodiles,  apes  ofsi.ch  al 
with  heads  resembling  those  of  dogs,  hippopo-  ness  is  sii 
tamuses,  ichneumons,  chameleons,  yellow  li^rds,  evaporate) 
and  a  species  of  ra*s  resembling  ferrets,  remark-  withered 
ably  useful  for  destroying  the  crocodiles'  eggs,  fever  is  in 
Among  the  feathered  tribe,  there  are  ostnches,  by  the  sd 
eagles,  hawks,  pelicans,  and  water  fowls  of  va-  lasts  thre< 
rious  kinds,  amon-;  which  last  the  most  remark-  if  it  contil 
able  is  the  ibis,  a  bird  of  the  duck  kind,  which  greatest  it 
was  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  on  account  travellers 
of  its  usefulness  in  destroying  serpei^ts,  and  without  ■ 
noxious  insects.  These  are  numerous,  and  among  case  is  lu  i 
the  dilfereni  species  of  serpents  the  cerastes,  or  kerchief, 
horned  viper,  abounds,  whose  bite  proves  mortal,  their  noses 
except  to  those  who  have  the  ,secret  of  cliarm-  tlie  squall 
ing  it.  an  opporti 

v.  Sicard  mentions  two  salt  lakes  situated  in  stautly  sh) 
the  desert  west  of  the  Delta,  three  or  four  leagues  pits  made 
in  lengtli,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  be  orer. 
breadth,  with  a  solid  and  stony  bottom.  For  which  o\ll 
nine  months  in  the  year  they  are  without  water ;  is  stilt  ma 
but  ill  winter  there  oozes  out  of  the  earth  a  red-  The  pop 
dish  violet-colored  water,  which  fills  the  lakes  to  or  Europi 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  This  being  eva-  Chrtstiaii^ 
porated,  by  the  return  of  the  beat,  there  remains  who  are  M 
a  bed  of  salt  two  feet  thick  and  very  bard,  which  be  tlie  H 
is  broken  in  pieces  with  iron  bars:  and  from  The  Fraiil 
tliese  lakes  no  less  than  3U,UU0  quintals  of  salt  on  the  M< 
are  procured  every  year.  and  in  tUa 

Besides  the  ordinary  xoindt  before  mentioned,  not  exceed 
Egypt  is  infested,  as  we  have  also  intimated,  dria,  and  t 
with  the  destructive  blasts  common  to  all  warm  the  panit 
countries  which  have  deserts  in  their  neighbour-  Turks  lose 
hood.  These  have  been  distin^ishcd  by  va-  ing  these* 
rious  names,  such  as  poisonous  winds,  hot  winds  to  this  com 
of  the  desert,  Samiel,  the  wind  of  Damascus,  visions,  in 
Kamsin,  and  Simoom.  In  Egypt  they  are  de-  able  eaoii| 
nominated  '  winds  of  fifty  days,  because  they  John  Stuai 
most  commonly  prevail  during  the  fifty  days  pre-  ing,  pernii 
ceding  and  following  the  equinox,  lliough,  should  tern  harlN 
they  blow  constantly  during  one-hulf  of  that  had  been  , 
lime,  a  universal  destruction  would  be  the  con-  to  enter  tl 
sequence.  Of  these  travellers  have  given  various  is  shalloir 
descriptions.  M.  Volney  says  that  the  violence  age  dangel 
of  their  heat  may  be  compared  to  lliat  of  a  large  harbour  ol 
oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  Infidels. 
Tiiey  always  blow  from  the  south,  and  are  un-  formerly  p 
doubtedly  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere  part  of  Rj 
over  such  vast  inicts  of  hot  sand,  whera  it  cannot  nommedai) 
be  suoblied  with  asutlicientquaniity  of  moisture,  per  anima 
When  they  begin  to  blow,  the  sky  loses  its  usual  ulso  aboli^ 
serenity,  and  nsiuiues  a  dark,  heavy,  and  alarm-  who  slipul 
ing  aspect,  the  run  laying  a^i  le  his  usual  splen-  tinciion,  sll 
dor,  and  becoming  of  a  violet  color.  This  ter-  which  ihej 
rific  appearance  seems  not  to  be  occasioned  by  Tliere  ai 
any  real  haze  or  cloud  in  tlie  nttsosphere  at  that  principally 
tunc,  but  solely  by  the  vast  quantity  of  fine  sand  every  kino 
curried  along  by  those  winds,  aocl  which  is  so  money  trai 
excessively  subtile  that  it  penetrates cvcrv  where.  Greek  Chi 
The  motion  of  this  niod  is  always  rapid,  but  its    3000  io  Ct 
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Cgypt :  they  were  formerly  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants who  supplied  the  land  proprietors  and 
oltien  with  various  kinds  of  articles,  and  were 
in  general  wealthy;  but  the  monopoly  of  the 
viceroy  has  very  considerably  impoverished  them. 
Tliere  are  about  50O0  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greek  colonists,  who  form  quite  a  distinct  race 
ftom  tiie  modern  Greeks:  these  people  have 
lost  their  ancient  language,  and  speak  a  kind  of 
Arabic ;  many  of  them  are  marineK,  but  in  gc- 
netal  they  punue  the  inferior  and  handicraft 
trades.  According  to  the  latest  computatioii», 
there  are  about  4000  Jews  in  K'^ypt,  SOOO  of 
:  whom  inhabit  a  part  of  Cairo,  called  after  them 
the  Jews'  quarter,  of  which  the  streets  are  so 
'  OArrow  as  to  be  almost  impassable ;  the  houses 
■re  dark,  crowded  together,  filthy,  and  so  infec- 
tious that,  when  the  plague  breaks  out,  the  first 
cnquiiy  is.  If  it  has  appeared  in  the  Jews'  quarter? 
M.  Mengin,  the  author  of  L'llistoire  de 
.  I'Egypte,  sous  le  Gouvemment  de  Mohammed 
Aly,  reckons,  in  Cairo,  eight  persons  to  cath 
house,  and  in  the  provinces  four.  The  accour.t 
then  stands  thus : 

Hoascf.  Inhabit. 

In  Cairo 25,000        200,ooo 

In  the  provincial  towns  of 
Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Da- 
mictta.  Old  Cairo,  and 
Boulak 14,532  5»,lv!» 

III  fourteen  provinces,  con- 
taining 3475  villages      .  5C4,1C8     2,2oC,271 


603,700     2,514,400 


Cairo  being  the  only  city  of  Kcypt  wliicli  lun- 
lina  any  great  accumulation  of  inhabitants,  built 

SGaubar,  a  Keneral  in  the  service  of  the  tiisl 
alif  of  the  race  of  the  Fatemitcs  of  Kc>'pt.  iii 
the  year  3.50  of  the  he<;ira  f'JGB  of  the  criii<ii..:i 
era),  it  was  surrounded  with  wails  by  Sul.iiin. 
For  the  last  3<K)  ycirs  its  sjik'ndor  has  decline  I 
considerably ;  and  the  p:i!ai'i:s  of  Molinmin!'  1 
Aly  are  mean  and  ill  contrived.  ISut  here  are 
S40  principal  streets,  forty-^ix  public  places, 
•leren  bazaars,  140  schools,  300  public  cisterns, 
■ad  409  mosques. 

The  Copts  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class 
of  Christians  in  K^ypt,  amountin;;  at  least  to 
160,000,  of  whom  alraut  10,000  inhabit  iIm-  t»o 
most  populous  quartern  of  Cairo.  1  n  tou  n-i  tlicy 
pnclise  difTcrt-nt  trades,  but  the  greater  p:irt  of 
tham  labor  on  the  lands,  amoii<;  the  l-'elhihs. 
Under  the  government  of  the  Mamelukes  the 
Copts  were  employed  in  takiiii;  an  ai-couni  (»', 
■Ml  collecting,  the  revenues  nC  the  vilhi'/es  ;  iinij 
many  of  them  still  hold  situitions  of  this  kiiul, 
■ad  as  writers  about  the  rourt.  'Itiey  arc  uiis- 
tare  and  forbiddinj;  in  their  m.inners,  eenerully 
ailent,  and  wearmg  an  air  of  ineUnclioly  :  but 
ate  said  to  be  tyrannical  whrn  in  authority. 

The  oriental  race  of  Fellahs  compose  the  chief 
part  of  the  |iopulntion  of  K'^ypt,  a  niixiiiie, 
BCrliaps,  of  ancient  KcyptiMi^,  Arabians,  .iinl 
Syrians ;  they  approach  ni'ir-'^i  !■>  the  Copts  oi 
ganeial  ap]>earaiice  and  nimih!''.,  but  thi)  in' 
tinid  Mussulmen,  and  strn.i.y  oli'terve  thf  rii>"> 
■hI  .  ceremonies  laid  doun  by  tlieir  sheiks  i>r 
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priests.  They  labor  hard  on  the  .soil,  and  live  iii 
the  most  absleroious  manner  on  dniirra,  dwell  In 
cottai^s  of  unbaked  bricks,  are  clothed  in  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  and  sleep  on  mats :  tlinse  in  thi^ 
towns  exercise  handicraft  trades,  and  keep  shops 
in  the  bazaars,  which  they  only  quit  to  attend  tlie 
mosques.  J. ike  all  orientals,  they  are  fond  of 
frequenting  coffee-houses,  and  listening  to  the 
tales  of  pretended  ina>;ician$,  or  the  rude  music 
of  strolling  singers.  In  meekness  and  apatliy 
they  cannot  be  exceeded. 

'  The  tented  Arab,'  siys  an  able  article  on  Egypt 
in  the  (Quarterly  Review, '  hovorine  with  his  flocks 
alou'.;  the  borders  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile, 
is  the  same  in  character,  manners,  and  customs, 
as  he  every  where  else  is,  and  apparently  has 
been,  in  all  times  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
regarding  with  disdain  and  proud  independence 
all  other  classes  of  mankind,  but  more  particu- 
larly those  of  his  own  nation,  who,  in  his  eyes, 
have  degraded  themselves  by  takini;  up  their 
abodes  in  fixed  habitations,  and  whom  he  calls  in 
contempt  haty,  or  Arabs  of  the  walls.  Those 
who  turn  cultix'ators  are  equally  despised,  and 
considered  in  the  llirht  of  Fellahs,  with  whom  an 
alliance  by  marriage  would  be  regarded  as  dis- 
honorable. The  Arab  women  have  fine  features 
and  coin|)lexioiis  ;  they  are  much  fairer  than  the 
K.;ypti:in  women,  and  far  more  correct  in  their 
cui.iluct.  Ill  eases  of  infidelity,  the  injured 
pirty  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  the 
ciil|irit  is  'generally  punished  with  death.' 

The  K'.;yptian  women,  like  other  oriental  fe- 
males, are  the  incie  slaves  of  their  husbands'  or 
their  owners'  caprices ;  and  thus  their  detnaded 
ronditidn  IS  oneof  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
civili.vition  of  K};y  pt,  and  one  of  the  last  that  will 
proluhly  l>e  removed,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
prev-epts  of  the  M;Uioinmedan  law.  M.  Man- 
Kiu,  however,  stales  the  women  of  late,  whether 
inarrie<l,  or  slaves  from  (ieorgia,  Circtssia,  and 
Monerelia,  are  allowed  frequently  to  quit  the 
Imrein,  and  tli:it  accompanied  by  a  confidante, 
under  pretext  of  tjoing  to  the  bath,  or  of  makin-.; 
visiLs,  they  indulge  with  inipuiiiiy  in  illint 
amours. 

A  cadi/,  or  ju(l-.ie,  s;  nt  from  the  Pnrlf  .in- 
nually,  settles  all  lawsuits  an  1  eriiiiiii,il  pro- 
secutions :  under  him  are  the  slie.ks  and  others, 
learned  in  the  law.  A  civil  process  is  stated  to 
cost  about  4  |X!r  cent,  of  the  value  in  dispui.-,  of 
which  the  cady  takes  four-fifths  for  himself,  and 
gives  one-firth  to  the  oUier  lawyers.  .\ll  minor 
disputes  and  complaints  are  brought  before  the 
Kiaya-I>ey.  His  ollicers  are  the  Aiflia  of  the 
i.ini>'<uri<'S,  who  is  clMrr;ed  with  maintiining 
uoiiil  or^ler,  and  especially  anion,;  the  soldiers  ; 
(he  iMiali,  or  a<:li.i  of  the  {lolicc,  who  looks  after 
the  tliieve>  and  prr)Stitutes,  on  both  of  whom  lii> 
levies  luiitrilHitie.iis  for  the  support  of  liiniscif 
and  Ills  inyrinidons.  I1ie  moteccb  regulates  the 
^•ii.hi>aiid  measures;  (he  liaclie-a'fha  has  the 
<lir<M'i,on  of  the  palroles,  and  the  .s|>ii;s  who  fre- 
1)111  lit  the  coiTee-nouses,  bazaars,  and  other  pnl>- 
lie  |ila<es;  and,  in  addition  to  imi-s,-,  there  is  a 
liead-iiiiiii  in  every  quarter  <>f  li.e  i:il\  fur  settliii)! 
disputes  and  preserving  pe.iii'.  This  is  skiid  to 
be  <sit  elli'<  tii:dly  dune,  that  the  streets  of  Cairo 
are  as  sdfe  as  those  of  I.onduii,  except  on  occa- 
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*iojij  when  the  military  break  loose  or  want  of 
pay,  or  to  avenge  lliemselTe*  of  some  Kriwance. 

Of  the  inforrtmlion  upon  E^pt,  affordei]  to  tii 
by  the  in«ellii(??nt  Dr.  t.larke,  tbe  following  m  a 
summary: — In  his  passage  from  Acre  to  Aboii- 
kir,  lie  witncfsel  a  phcnooienon,  formerly  no- 
ticedt  but  alio  by  some  writST^  strenuously  dis- 
puted. '  As  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the 
vuice  of  a  sailor  employed  in  heairin^  the  lea«i, 
wat  suddenly  liewl  cailine  "  half  fnur  V  Ttie 
cBptam,  starling  up,  reached  the  deek  in  an  in- 
stuil ;  and  almost  us  ({uickly  giultmi;  ihL'  ship  in 
stay],  »he  went  about-  Every  x-nmnt)  om  bojird 
thought  ihe  would  he  branded .  At  she  earae 
(ihoitt,  all  the  sorfaee  of  the  wal*r  tithibitfd  a 
thick  black  mud:  this  eiVemled  to  widely,  tlmt 
the  apiiearanre  rc^tfinhled  an  inland.  At  the 
mmc  umi'  no  land  was  rmlly  vitihic,  not  even 
fttwn  the  Wiut-head,  nor  wis  theiT  any  notice  of 
•ildl  »  shallow  to  tiny  fh^tt  on  (:o:trii.  The  fact 
is,  At  we  leamcil  ufirrwards,  that  a  stratum  of 
toiid,  rilfniling  for  many  leaj^ne^  off  the  moutlis 
of  the  Nik,  etiiti  m  a  niov«!»l)lc  deposit  near  (tie 
coavl  nf  Egypt,  and,  when  feeeotly  jhifti-d  hy 
currents,  it  .luniPlimes  reaches  cjuiic  to  the  stir- 
hm,  So  >yi  to  alai'in  mariners  with  sudden  shal- 
lowii,  where  the  charts  of  tiie  Meilitcrranean 
protntse  a  e»n»iderable  depth  of  vfater.  These, 
however,  are  not,  in  the  slightest  decree,  dan- 
geroun.  Vessels  no  sooner  (ouch  them  than  they 
become  dispersed ;  and  a  friifatc  may  ride  se- 
cure, wliere  the  sounding?  would  induce  an  in- 
experienced pilot  to  believe  her  ntjarly  aground.' 
— Vol.  iii,  p.  13, 

lie  left  RosBlla  on  the  morning  of  Auj^st  10th, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  then  olcu- 
pied  by  the  Rtiglish  and  their  Turkish  allies. 
'  A  vessel  leaving  Roselta,  is  driTen  by  the  wind,' 
he  says, '  with  extraordinary  velocity  agaiuit  the 
whole  farce  uf  tljr-  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  into  any 
part  of  I'pper  Kirypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her 
return,  with  even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  take  down  the  mast  and  sails,  and 
leave  her  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the 
powerful  current  of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possihie 
to  perform  the  whole  voyage  from  Rosetta  to 
Bulflc,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  apiin,  with 
Certainty,  in  about  sevenw  hours^  a  distance  equal 
to  400  milei.'— p.  32. 

Of  the  population,  fertdity,  and  beautiful 
groves  of  Lower  R^pl,  our  traveller  speaks  with 
his  usual  eloquence. 

Throughout  the  Delta  irrigation  is  carried  to 
U  tast  extent,  but  it  is  effected,  for  the  most  part, 
by  artihcial  means;  and  an  exajjsje rated  idea  of 
the  eFecls  of  the  Nile  is  conreyed  by  the  beauti- 
ful deacriplion  of  CJray.  Extciifive  canals  on 
each  side  of  the  river  conduct  its  waters  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  level,  hut  the  tiekls  are 
in  any  of  them  siiyiplied  by  wine  r-w  heels,  or  the 
Still  simpler  process  of  lading.  The  snil  thus 
treated  produces  three  crops  m  the  year—clover, 
corn,  and  rice,  of  which  the  last  is  sown  while 
the  field  is  actually  under  water,  a  pratlice 
which,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  i?  iilludeJ  to  by 
Soloiiiort  (Eccles,  ii.  1).  The  easlern  svcamorc 
attains  an  enoroioua  sue,  and  its  lioiiglis  are  so 
bent  hy  (be  prevalent  wind*  as  in  make  theln 
ffsembic  a  peacock's  tail.     The  fruit  resembles 


in  shape  die  common  fi|^,  bot  ii ) 
iniipid     The  thermoinetet  i 
shade,  and  the   inhabttmls  oC  ttt  i 
walking  about  or  eng^tgod   in  th*  : 
liuf  bandry,  in  a  stale   of  pertwt  I 
displajini;  a  eomplextoti  of  the 
They  arrir«d  at    Bulac   at  ini4ai 
■roused  the  next  ii]oniin(>  witli  in 
the  pyramids  wer*  in  sight.     Whoifoi 
Df..l.'hitke*s  hest  style. 

'Never  will  tlic  impression  Hrftty  4 
pearanee  be  o!>] iterated,  ily  nAMNf  i 
ray),  they  appe^ired  a*  wrhtte  M  M*«|^ 
ifuetv  surprisin'^  ma(;nilucl«,  lii4t  I 
previously  conc<>ived  in  our 
firepared  ns  for  (be  spectacle  srt 
sight  instantly  convincwl  us 
description,  no  deline-jUiof)  C2a  i 
quale  to  the  effect  produced  in 
stupendous  monumenu.  The  fovt 
structure  is  lost  in  thpir  proilis(i«tH 
tlie  min<^,  elevated  by  worttler.  fttMi 
force  of  an  axiom,  ^vbich,  bowctcrJii 
perience  eonfirras, — that  in  va 
Its  nature,  there  dwells  suliticnity. 
proof  of  (heir  indescribable  power  ■■  1 
one  ever  approached  them  anaer  Olbo  M 
than  those  of  terror  ;  which  is  i 
source  of  the  sublime.  In  ceitain  ; 
irritable  feeling,  this  impreuion  et  L 
has  been  so  great,  as  to  caute  fMi 
pleasure  ;  of  which  we  thadl  bav*  I 
very  striking  instance  in  Ihe  <eqn<L 
perhaps,  have  originated  descriptjoas  tti 
ram  ids,  which  represent  thetn  a 
gloomy  masses,  wiiliout  taste  or  \ 
who  have  derived  no  satisfactioi 
temptation  of  them,  majr  not 
sciottf  that  the  uneasiness  they  > 
a  result  of  their  own  sensibilitv  '  (WiTS  I 
acknowledged  idea^  widely  dN^ 
every  wonderful  circumstance  ■ 
situation  ;  ideas  of  duration,  almost  < 
power,  inconceivable  ;  of  roajestv, : 
solitude,  most  awful ;  or  grandeur,  ali 
and  of  repose.' — \'ol.  ii.  pp.  44 — U, 

Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  Cairo  a  **. 
very  curious  and  interesting.  He  wu  H^iii 
disgusted  with  it  a^  the  dirtiest  mi.iini* 
the  world  ;  but  the  picturesque  cMm4  i* 
street],  and  on   its   c;ii>als,  and  ikc  Mop  ^ 


paidenii,  no  le<^<i  than  the  splendid  pnosBS 
from  the  heii^hl«  of  the  citadel,  kal  t^ 
lifjoity  and  nOTelly  to  repay  this  (ocflnv** 
Here,  as  in  SoutJi  Amenea,  the  tr*^  • 
harmless  inhabitant  of  all  the  eudai.  wi 
seen  haiis^tng  on  the  wulls  and  eofaip  ^ 
best  apartments.  Swatnu  of  flio  fM  • 
dish  and  every  drinVin;^  reuel,  aii4  <kert 
though  extolled  aji  deli^tfo)  by  ite 
hccrs  who  had' arrived  from  Iirfk,! 
Dr.  Clarke  only  tolerable  to  thcae«toC«*l 
concile  themsclvi^s  to  the  listlew  imI  •*" 
activity  of  the  natives  and  sctiM  Fn^ 
t  larke  recognised  in  ihe  fuocsll  «ia  ^  4 
the  ^me  mournful  notes,  and  te  Xf"* 
the  same  syllahle«  which  are  «Md,  o  ^ 
otcaiioni,  by  the  HuTsians  ai»l  te  It*^ 
hts  observalioos  on  the  iaunun;,.|a*,k«l' 
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ailvrti   on   tlie    falsehood   of  tlie   coinmoii 

binioii,  that  the  mummies  were  placed  iijiright 

I  these  cvtDCtcries.  and  supposes  tliat  the  words 

[U«rodotus,  which  have  been  generally  quoted 

tliis   ctTecl,   relate   only   to   tlio«e   particular 

es  which  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their 

aDis.     The  horses  of  our  author's  Amb 

J  were  the  finest  he  had  seen  in  the  whole 

Ipf  his  trarels ;  and  the  Arab  grooms  were 

'l  by  the  English  oflicers  as  superior  to 

I  even  of  their  own  country.      These  horses 

I  lie  down  at   night,  but   sleep   standing, 

:  foot  fastened  to  the  piquet. 

.  ClarLe   supposes,  from   the  decay  of  the 

I  at  Alexandria,  and  from  similar  appear- 

fttn  other  ancient  buildings,  that   pmnile, 

iy,  from  the  decomposilioa  of  its  feldsp.ir 

r  nposurc  to  the  atmosphere,  is  less  calculated 

works  of  duration  tlian   pure  homogeneous 

Ue,  or  even  than  common  limestone.     0( 

I  two  obelisks  known  by  Uie  name  of  Cleopa- 

%'*  Needles,   one  only   is  now  standing.    A 

riptiou  was  raised  by  several  officers  of  our 

Djr  and  navy  to  remove  to  Great  Britain  its 

bCompuiion,  which,  as  it  now  lies  on  the 

•URt  seven  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 

;  feet  in  length.      Lord  Cavan  presided 

I  ooderlaking,  which  was  worthy  of  the  an- 

~Dman<,  and  would,  probably,  have  be«ti 

1  with  complete  success,  had  not,  for  some 

c>plninc<l  reason,  the  sailors  of  our  lleet  been 

bidden    to   as.'sist  in    the   labor.     Dr.  Clarke 

some  probable  reasons  why  tlie  emperor 

'.  in  tlic  inscription  on  the  base  of  Pompcy's 

r  it  mK,  ai  n  generally  supposed,  Dioclc- 

but  Ilu'lii.iii,  aiid  atlemplj  also  to  prove 

this  ma.iiilicent    monument     was     leilly 

to  the   unfortunate   general   whose  aune 

hits  Hkvi'oied  to  It.  Tlie  Arabs,  it  svcnis, 

I  it  (111!  niliu  i,(  •  Julius  Caesar's  palace.'  Our 

'le  hrsl  who  has  done  suflicient 

eel'    '  iluriiy  of  tlio  plan  of  the  cita- 

Bhs  of  Alt'siiiKlria  ;  the  chastt-  ,iiid  awful  miii- 

of  lliiir    nmamrnl^,  nnil    tlif    loni;    fnul 

DJTMCu!' 

iw  Uru' 

iMirrouiiUud  \t  iL 
lie*  m  a  rccuiiiliriii 

I  Dot  tcry  ill  :i  i.ii   .1111 II  I.I  »yni- 

kclndcni,  ule  with  a  circular 

.  ^Miijjle  dome,  which  is 

.   in   ilii'   Kilid    luck.     In 

.1,   .1.  .,ri,:iriiri,i  nppears, 

.  lit,  but 

1       '  !,..iiled 

tlie    V  to 

rrobitu,  V  i>j«, 

lord  of  th«  d«.ul.       \\  lUi   lii.t  vkU   tu  AlaX- 

llna.  Dr. Clarke's  Kgyptiau  travels  concluded. 

I  Al.CXASlitU. 

I  tpleodid  anliquiUcs  and  ancient  litfnOurc 
'EjtVi  '  '    .      '  ;-jted  by 

»i  '  I  <  of  lite 

I  'c-riiaps, 
.1  tnafi- 


niion    M 
iLond.  I 


In   UcloUn,   l<K)i,  optau. 


anil  lirulenanl  Hayes  were  ap)K>inled  by  genera) 
Hutchinson,  to  make  a  survey  of  I'^rypl,  and  of 
the  country  beyond  it,  if  it  should  he  found 
practicable ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  joined  these 
gentlemen  in  their  expedition.  Partly,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  they  were  unable  to  proceed  furtticc 
south  than  a  few  hours' journey  l>  ' '■  iio, 
to  a  village  called  Deb>)d,  opposilf  .  y 

observed  the  ruins  of  B-itembre,  Hi-  i  iicnnmli} 
of  the  ancients ;  here  uUo  ihpy  fouml  a  Greek 
dedication  of  a  temple  to  Isi?,  by  ri.li-ir.v  I'lu- 
lomelor  and  his  qiiepn.     Hut  tip  .i 

variety  of  inscriptions  from  other  p.i  ;  j.i, 

to  which  they  adJed  drawin>:-t  and  descriptions 
of  the  ardiitectural  remains  to  which  they  be- 
longed. At  Alexandria  .Mr.  Hamilton  was  en- 
abled, in  company  with  some  other  gentlemen, 
by  examining  ihc  inscription  on  I'ompey's  pillar, 
in  different  positions  of  the  sun,  to  ascertain  the 
name  Dioclesian,  as  that  of  the  emperor  to  whom 
il  was  dedicated  ;  and  to  lind  some  traces  of  the 
name  of  Honipeius,  a  prefect  of  I'-gvpt  under  that 
emperor. 

Mr.  I^cgh  visited  KgypI  in  1815,  ami  extended 
his  observations  as  far  as  Ilrim,  within  about 
three  days'  journey  of  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  Accom)>auied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smelt,  he 
cngUKcd  as  an  interpreter,  on  leaving  Cairo  for 
I'pper  Egypt,  an  American,  of  the  name  of 
liartliow,  nlio  had  resided  many  yean  iu  tlie 
country.  They  sailed  on  the  1 3th  Januar)-,  and 
their  fin>i  landing  was  at  the  ruined  village  of 
n  .  where  they  visitetl  the  excavations 
V.  .n  ascrilics  to  '  holy  heimits,  who 
m.i.i.  lutir  .ili.i  I.  -  thrr.\'  TV'  ■--'■■■  ■<  rltjmber 
IS  sixty  feet  i"  I   i;J    .       '  :  to  the 

south  of  It  are  t^ni.t.'ii  ■<■■■■■■ •  fs.  and 

rrobahly  the   like  nmnticr  to  Ihc  north.     Mr. 
i-i'li  ».iv\,  tiu-v  f.iijii.l  !i  ilidicult  to  follow  Mr. 
11  'ji'  paintings  which 

i  ,  .   .  ts.     At  Ashninu- 

iiicn,  the  site  of  the  uiicicnt   llermopolin,  lliey 
p.irnnli   rf  thf   mthn-b<m   with  which  Dcnon 
hut   Mr.  l^egh  olv 
I  them  di  fiLites  the 
■        •  id 

A 
i-\ui    ill   i:i .-  of ii^in.ii.  '     ni'iiii*    lual 

Denon  u  very  little  to  ■  d  on,  where 

he  does  not  cojiy  t--  r  .,,.||,  t»,  or 

from  the  attuil    t'r  ^  by  the 

Irrnch       By   his  -    ifrawn 

and  tlt'Scribed  objecU  seen  only  in  galloping 
past  them;  and,  at  the  licsl,  laboring  under  the 
horror  of  a  hostile  vmt  from  the  Aral:*  or  Ma- 
lurlukil.  At  Sioiil,  whirh  Iws  ^umm^ImI  to 
Giisch.  OS  i!  '  il 

in  with  liun  "• 

on  his  way  111  il  .  "f 

lledooins    had     I 

,.     ,        1.        ., 

1. 

n  .  ■•» 

Il  ii-mple 

.-Kivif    r»f 

ihirc     ow»,  each  of  nx 

!    feet  ID  diomcUr,  and, 

iih  ihnr  ■uuiiUture,  •ift)-iwu  6nrt  )ii«h.     Mr. 
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Lefh  thinkf  this  venerable  and  gigsiilic  ruin  the 
moat  pictureaque  in  %ypt ;  the  columns,  archi' 
t»T«s,  and  even  part  of  tli  e  building,  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphic*.  Ai  ihe  &rtbest  eitremity  of 
the  temple  is  m  innmense  block  of  granite,  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  twelve  feet  high,  nnd  nine 
feet  square  at  tb«?  base,  in  which  is  cut  a  niche, 
sereo  feel  hi^h,  I'onr  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
de^. 

Our  Iravellcrs  wpre  forcibly  strucV  with  the 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil  along  the  bank?  of 
the  Nile,  iu  contrasted  with  the  wretched  state 
of  poverty  anrl  misety  of  the  inhtibitiinl^.  '  The 
fields,  em  ithed  by  tlie  N  ile,  teem  with  plenty  ; 
the  date>treei  heie  arc  loaded  with  fruit;  cattle 
of  every  kind,  poultry,  and  milk,  abouud  in 
every  village  ;  but  the  wretched  Arab  is  com- 
pelled to  life  on  a  few  leritils,  and  a  small  portion 
of  bread  and  water,  while  he  seei  his  fields  pkm- 
deied  and  his  caiiie  driven  away,  to  graiity  ttie 
imaliablc  wants  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  and  the 
inordinate  claims  of  a  rapacious  gm'ernor.  After 
having  paid  the  various  contributions,  and  an- 
swered the  numerous  demands  made  upon  him, 
not  a  twentieth  of  the  produce  of  fiii  labor  falls 
to  his  own  share;  and  without  the  prospect  of 
enjoying  the  (ruits  of  hit  toil,  the  Fellah,  natu- 
rally indolent  himself,  allows  his  fields  to  remain 
uncultivated,  conscious  that  his  industry  would 
be  but  an  additional  temptatton  to  the  extortion 
of  tyranny.'     p.  42. 

Between  Cafr  Saide,  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  Chenoboscia,  and  Dioi$polis  Parva,  the 
modern  How,  they  observed,  for  tlie  first  time, 
some  ciocodili^  basking  on  the  sand-banks  in 
the  river,  the  larjjesl  apparently  about  twenty- 
^ve  feet  lon^.  Mr.  Legh  thinks  Girgeh  the 
limit  beloDT  which  they  do  not  descend ;  and  they 
appear  to  be  most  numornus  between  this  place 
and  the  cataracts.  The  supersliliouii  natives,  we 
are  told,  attribute  the  circumstance  of  crocodiles 
not  being  observed  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  talisrnaiiic  influence  of  the  Mikkiai, 
or  Nilometer,  at  L'airo. 

A  fair  wind  wafted  the  travellers  past  Dendeta, 
Koptos,  and  Kous,  and  on  the  Tth  February 
they  landed  on  the  plain  of  Tliehes,  the  city  of 
a  hundred  gates,  the  theme  and  admiration  of 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  and  the  wonder  of 
every  traveller  in  every  at'e.  The  ruins  enlend 
from  each  bank  of  the  Nile  lo  the  sides  of  the 
enclosing  mountains.  The  objects  which  most 
powerfully  attract  the  attention  on  the  eastern 
side,  are  the  roagoifieent  temple  of  Karnac,  and 
the  temaius  of  the  temple  of  Luxor ;  the  latter 
of  which,  Mr.  Legh  says,  mark  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  walls  of  the  city  on  that  side  of 
the  river.  Un  the  opposite,  or  western  bank, 
are  the  Memnonium,  the  two  colossal  statues, 
and  the  remains  of  M<;dinet.Abou.  TUe  Necro- 
polis, or  celebrated  caverns,  known  as  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thebe*,  are 
excavations  in  the  mountiiins,  covered  with 
sculptures  aud  paintings,  iitill  in  the  highest  de- 
jsree  of  preservation.  Of  these,  Mr.  L(^h  civi's 
no  description,  whith  indeed,  without  etmra. 
"iiiRS,  would  have  been  of  little  use.  For  the 
most  ample,  laborious,  and  accurate  detaiK  ul 
these  incieDl  •"•:)*,  siiys  the  Quarterly  Uemwer, 
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lh»  Nil*.  tli»y  again  visited  the  neijhbour- 
•ootl    of  Thebes,  and  landed  at    Manrtlout,  lo 
stoe  sonie  raummjr-pits  in   the  dcicrt,   near 
l*ttUg«  o<  Anubdi.  of  which  they  had  heard 
_WUanrdin«r)-  acrount  from  a  tJreek,  of  th« 
I  af  Itemetnut.     lie  told  them,  that  in  pur- 
tomc  fug^itives,  they  were  suddenly   ob- 
i  dii.tppear.     On  coining  to  the  place, 
und  a    pit,   which    iie    and  iioine    othen 
ded ;    at   the   bottom  were    fr^iitn'ents  of 
.  of  crocodiles  scattered  ahonl,  hut  no 
I  be  seen.     Thi«  story  raised  the  cu- 
'  our  tnvellers,  and  thev  determined  to 
'  sahternneous  chambers,  in  which  the 
I  <-riico<l  lies  had  been  interred,  and  which 
I  tiis  was  not  permitted  to  see. 

party  was  composed   of  Mr.  Letch,  Mr. 

,  the  Amencan    interpreter,  an  Aby«iiiiAn 

rl.tnl  of  the  name  of  Kadtallah,  and  three  of 

rboat'screw,  liarabra^nhom  they  liad  hroii|;hl 

the  (ataiacis.       liaving  wandered   al>out 

I  hours  in  search  of  Amabdi,  they  at   |i-n;;th 

1  four  Arabs  rutlinK  wood.  These  people 

unwillini^ies»  to  give  them  any  infor- 

-lullked   of  dantfer — and   were  hcanl   to 

that — •  if  one   mast  die  all  inii»t  ilie' : — 

»eT«r.  did  nut  deter  the  party  from  pro- 

Tlic  "lory  of  this  adventure  is  so  well 

so  iiiirirsline.  that,  thniivh  rather  lon^, 

3Te  it  m  .Mr    Ivjli'^  own  wunls. 

!  were  bent  <iii  ^um^,  .iiid  the  .\rahsal  last 

1  to  be  our  i^ides  for  a  rew.ird  of  tweo- 

Itres.     After  an  hour's  march   in  the 

>  atn««l   at   the  spot,  which  wit  found 

i  pit  or  ( ircubr  hole  of  ten  feet  in  diameter 

rftoul    eighteen  fett   deep.     We  descended 

at  difficulty,  and  ihc  Aiahs  liegan  to  strip, 

>d  to  us  to  do  the  sam< :  we  partly 

nr  eiample,  but  kept  on  oor  irowaers 

I  dhina.  I  hod  by  ma  a  brace  of  (locliri  pistols, 

1    concealed   in    my   lr«w»ers,  lo  ho   prc- 

B^initt  any  treacherous   attempt  of  our 

t.     ll  was  now  decided   that  three  nf  the 

r  Arabs  should  fO  with  us,  while  the  other  rc- 

id   on    ilie   ouuide   of  the   casern.      The 

unian  lurtcliint  declined  Kotn^c  any  brther. 

li^Xte  t*\'.on  nmainwl  al««  on  tin-  outtidc  to  take 

-•srr  >if    our   clothes.       We  funned   tlierefore  a 

it  »i>:    each   wu    lo    ho    preredrd  hy  a 

■Mir    tiiiche*   were   lighted — imic    of    th* 

«  way, —  and  I  followed  him. 

'  for  sriren  or  rivht  yartls  Oirvutih  an 

'     itniii  of  itie  pit,  which  WHS  iiaitly 

'if  diiftrd    und   of  the   ileseii, 

.tfs   10  a  Urge  chamber  about 
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the   A 
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the  mummies  we  were  searching  for.  We  had 
all  of  us  torches,  and  nur  v;uidr^  insisted  upon 
our  placin;;  ourselves  in  such  a  way,  tlist  iin 
Arab  was  before  each  of  us.  Thoueh  there  aji- 
peared  something  mysterious  in  this  ortler  of 
march,  we  did  nbt  dispute  with  them,  but  pro- 
ceeded. We  now  entcrert  a  low  gallrry,  m 
which  we  continued  for  mort;  than  >n  Ixiur, 
stooping  or  creeping  as  was  necessary,  and  fol- 
lowing its  windings,  till  at  last  it  opened  into  a 
large  chamber,  which,  ofter  some  time,  we  recog- 
nised as  the  one  we  hod  first  entered,  and  from 
winch  we  had  set  out.  Out  conductors,  how. 
ever,  dvni>>d  that  it  was  the  same,  but  on  our 
prr^isting  in  the  assertion,  agreed  at  last  that  it 
was,  and  confessed  they  h:<d  missed  their  way 
the  first  lime,  hut  if  we  would  make  another  at- 
tempt they  would  undertake  to  conduct  us  lo  the 
rauQimies.  Our  curiority  was  still  unsatisfted  ; 
we  had  been  wardering  fur  more  than  an  hour  in 
low  sulilernnean  passnjes,  and  fell  considerably 
fatigued  hy  the  irksoiiiem-ss  of  the  posture  in 
which  we  haiJ  been  obliged  to  move,  and  the  heat 
of  our  torches  in  those  n-irruw  and  low  galleries 
But  the  Arabs  spoke  so  conAdently  of  succeeding 
in  this   second  trul,  thai  wc  were  induced  once 

more  to  jitiiid  them.     We  found  i': ■  ■■  -  cf 

the  chamber  which  we  iiuw  appro.i  d 

by  a  Irvncli  of  unknown  dejilh,  and  ...  ^^:\ 

to  rc*|uire  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped 
the  ditch  and  we  all  followed  him.  Thep.issage 
we  entered  was  extremely  small,  and  so  low  w 
some  places  as  to  obli):e  us  lo  cnwl  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  almost  always  on  our  hands  and 
knees.  Tlie  intricacies  of  its  windings  resembled 
a  labyrinth,  and  it  terminaleii  at  length  in  a 
chamber  much  smaller  than  Out  which  we  tiad 
left,  but,  like  it,  con'  tiling  to  satisfy  our 

cunosity.   Oursei;  '-no  been  fruuless, 

but  the  mummiits  iiu,;.i  ik'i  [<<  lardisLint;  ano- 
ther effort,  and  we  might  still  be  successful. 

'Tile  Arab  whom  I  foii.-.-..!  ,^.1  who  led  the 
way,   nin»  enlere<l  anoi  and    we  all 

continued  lo  move  in  tin-  -  i^er  ai  hefote, 

each  preceded  by  a  guide.  ^Ve  had  not  gon« 
far  lieforv  the  hr^t  liecame  eacessive ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  found  my  breathing  rattemcly  dimvull, 
my  head  began  to  ache  most  violently,  aod  1 
had  a  most  dislresaing  scntattun  of  fulness  about 
tlie  liejti. 

*  VV<  fell  V  ■  '  '    .   I  were 

almost  di'pin  V'      At 

Ihis  wr-  11  III  ti.,-  1  '1  i 

I  wa<  '  indsaw  hi-  — 

lie  iillitk..  ~,  »...,ii — hw  I*    -  i- 

vulaed,  uid  I  heard  a  rati 

!•>•  »i»  dead.      The  Ar:i'  e 

i  Ins  corapaniuo  rttu  j- 

.    he  had  stumbled,  pa^t  ui 

hit  asiistano',  and  stootied  1  ulisrrved  liim  ap- 
fiear  f;tiiii,  toller,  and  fidl  m  a  moment — he 
also  wasdiail.     Tlie  third  Arab  ci  I, 

and  nude  an  effort  10  approach  tl.  .i 

stopped  short.  Wt  looked  at  each  '  it 

borrtir.      Th«   daflger  increased   c>  i; 

our  lorchet  burnt  faintly ;  our  bitailini.  ni,.iji>ff 
more  dilitcult ;  our  kn*rs  tottrrsd  under  us,  aiid 
,..  r,  1. ,..,,  >trtiij(lh  laariy  gone. 

4S  BO  lime  I*  b«  Um— ibc  Amennn, 

in!   lu  us   '  tikjt   couraji,'    arri    mc 


N 
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began  lo  mo^e  back  as  fast  as  we  cttuW,  We 
licarf  the  remaining  Arab  alioutin?  after  us, 
calling  lis  Caffres,  imploring  our  asststince,  aad 
upbraiding  us  witli  deserting  him.  Bui  we  were 
obliged  10  leave  liim  IQ  his  &le,  elpecting  every 
nioHieiit  to  share  it  witli  him.  >  The  windings  of 
the  passages  through  which  we  had  come  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  our  eacsipe ;  we  might 
take  a  wionij  turn,  and  tierec  reach  the  great 
cliarnher  we  had  flrsi  entered.  Even  sujiposing 
we  took  the  thortwl  toad,  it  was  but  too  probable 
our  strength  would  fail  ns  before  we  arrived. 
VVe  ftad  each  of  ui  separately  and  iioltnown  to 
one  atiolher  observed  attentively  the  did'ereni 
sliiipfs  of  the  stones  which  projected  into  tlie 
gallcrii'S  we  had  passed, so  that  each  had  an  im- 
perfect clue  to  the  labyrinth  we  had  now  to  re- 
trace. We  coiiipai^d  notes,  and  only  on  one 
occasion  had  a  duputc,  the  Ametican  di Hiring 
from  my  friend  and  myself;  in  this  dilemma  we 
were  delcrmined  by  the  roajority,  and  forluttately 
were  right.  Exhausted  wilh  fatigue  and  terrori 
we  reached  the  ed;je  of  the  deep  trench  which 
remained  to  b'e  crossed  hefore  we  got  into  the 
gre»t  chamfier.  Jlosterins  all  my  strength,  I 
leaped,  10' I  was  followed  by  the  American. 
Smell  sicKid  Oft  the  brink,  ready  to  drop  with  fa- 
tigue, lie  L-.illed  10  us  'fur  God's  sake  to  help 
him  over  tlie  fosse,  or  at  least  to  stop,  if  only  for 
fivv  minu(ts,  to  allow  him  lime  to  recover  his 
strength,'  It  was  impossible — lo  stay  was  death, 
and  we  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  push  on 
and  reach  the  open  air.  W^e  encouraged  him  lo 
summon  all  his  force,  and  he  cleared  the  trench. 
When  we  reached  the  open  air  it  was  one  o'clock, 
and  the  heal  of  the  sun  about  160°,  Uur  sailors, 
who  were  waiting  for  us,  Itad  luckily  a  bardak 
full  of  water,  which  they  sprinkled  upon  us^  btil, 
though  a  Utile  refreshed,  it  was  not  ptissihle  to 
climb  the  sides  of  the  pit;  (hey  iiiifulded  their 
turbans,  and  slinging  them  round  our  bodies, 
drew  us  to  the  top,' 

The  Arab  who  remained  at  the  entr.ince  an- 
xiously enquired  for  his  hahabebas  or  friends; 
lie  was  told  lliey  were  employed  in  bringing  out 
the  mummies;  the  travellers  llien  mounted  their 
a.sies.  and  rode  forward  towards  the  boats  with 
all  speed,  but  were  pursued;  and  beiii;;  brought 
back  (0  Manifiilout,  found  a  real  dilScuily  in  es- 
capmg  the  vtriguance  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  accomplished,  hut  tin  fortunate,  JMr, 
Hurckhardt  left  England  on  llie  2>i  of  »Man;h, 
1 809,  for  Malta,  whence  he  set  out  for  Alepjjo, 
which  he  reached  on  the  fiih  of  July,  Ai  this 
place  and  Damascus,  he  spent  the  principal  part 
of  die  next  three  years ;  during  whieli  he  maile 
a  variL-ly  of  excursions  into  the  lliuriin  and  Ihe 
Lejge,  visited  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec, 
and  perfected  hiniself  in  Ihe  knowtedsje  of  the 
rcli^on,  manners,  and  l.ttisuiKe  of  the  .Mahom- 
inedan  Arabs.  On  the  IBihof  June,  llJl'2,  he 
set  out  fmm  Damascus  for  Cairo,  avoiding  the 
usual  route  of  the  sea  coast  and  deicrt  between 
Kl  Arish  and  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  direct- 
ing his  course,  in  the  disnuise  uf  the  poorest  of 
ihf  Bedouins,  from  (he  Holy  l,;ind,  east  of  the 
.lord.iii,  by  Sialt,  into  Arabia  I'etrca,  and  across 
ihe  great  desert  El  Ty  ;  he  readied  Cairo  on 
tJic  -lih  Sepiembei,  with  ihe  inttnliou  of  avatlng 
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ipected  as  extraordinary,  were  develo[u>il. 

1  which,  for  many  centuriej,  UM  nol   l>«cii 

1  to  ImtnaD  eyes.     Among  oilier  tiling  a 

[fill  monolithic  temple  of  rery  considerable 

tlont  was  discovered  between  the  leys  of 

~  ^nx,  hairing  within  it  a  scul|>lured   linn 

all  sphynx.     In  one  of  llie  naws  of  the 

bynx  was  another  temple,  with  it  sculp- 

I  standing  on  an  altar.     In  ftvnt  ul'  die 

I  sphynx  were  the  remains  of  t>uildin{(s,  ap- 

nlly  temples,  and  teveral  ^nite  slabs  with 

ns  cut  into  them,  some  entire  and  others 

UiM  of  these  is  by  Claudius  C'a»«r, 

hf  his  visits  to  the  pyramid.^,  and  another 

fAnloninus  I'ius ;  Iwlh  of  which,  widi  the  lit- 

hons,  are  now  in  the  Liritish  .Museum.       Su- 

pimt-pots  were  also  found  fronting   the 

_  nx,  with  p.iint  of  diB'erenl  colors  in  them. 

I'Thebes,   M.  Ilulzoni   made   many   new   and 

[loua  divroverivs,  and   found   many  valuahle 

1  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  in- 

:  i'rnians  and  the  modern  Arabs :  he  has 

ventd  (Ik  tombs  of  tlie  kings  of  l^ftyjii, 

r  ocMories  had  not  been  entered,  or,  in- 

[>wn.     That   of  Apis   he  represenLs  as 

nly  magnilicenl  and  interesting.     '  It  is 

f,'  he  says,  '  the  most  curious  and  aston- 

ihing  in  Egypt,  and  impresses  one  with 


the  highest  idea  of  the  workmanship  of  the  an- 
cient inhubitaBts.  The  interior,  from  one  exir>.»- 
inity  to  the  other,  is  IW  feet,  conlainint;  a  gieat 
number  of  apartments  and  galleries.  The  Hulls 
are  every  where  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
has-reliets,  in  fresco  colors,  which  are  brighter 
than  any  color  we  have,  and  as  fresh  :is  if  they 
had  been  only  just  laid  on.  But  the  tinesl  an- 
tique ill  this  place  is  io  the  principal  chamber. 
It  IS  a  sarcophagus,  formed  of  a  tingle  piece  of 
alabaster,  obe  feet  seven  inches  long,  three  feel 
nine  inches  wide,  the  intenor  and  the  exterior 
being  equally  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
fi^urus,  hollowed  witli  a  chisel.  This  sarcoplia- 
gus  sounds  like  a  silver  bell,  and  is  as  transpa- 
rent as  ire;  no  doubt,  when  1  shall  have  it 
transjiorled  to  England,  ai  I  hope  to  do  suc- 
cessfully, it  will  be  e»te«ine<l  as  one  of  the  mon 
precious  treasiin's  of  which  any  European  mu- 
seum can  b(i:ist.' 

The  most  important,  however,  of  M.  rielioni's 
labors  in  K<ypt  was  the  upvtiiiig  of  the  second 
pyniinid  of  (jhiza,  known  hy  llic  name  ol  Ce- 
plireiies.  llui,  for  the  |>art;i.ubrs  of  lhi«  iiiler- 
esting  operation  and  its  rt-iulti,  see  Pthamids 
or  tJim;  and,  for  some  recent  discoveries  in 
iif^rd  to  TnkBUi,  the  article  of  tliat  lille. 


IIRENBREITSTEIN,  a  ooce   celebrated 

>of  (ieimany,  in  the   Lower  Eleclorati?, 

lertnl    as   the   key   of  llie  Rhine  and   the 

ell«,  IS  situated  near  Cohlenlz,  on  the  oppo- 

iJc  of  (he  llhinc.     I(  included  three  ibr- 

,  the  chief  of  which  was  thus  named,  and 

two  Tlial  and  \'allendar.     Tlie   value 

I  tlroiKlh  of  Elir^nbreilstein  have  been  often 

lioned  by  travellers,  but  were  never  »o  fully 

as  hy  the   resistance    it   made   to   ihe 

ch,  durini^  n   tie^!  and   blockade   of  two 

,ln  ir.>5  and  I79«.     in  1797  it  was   re%- 

to   I'ruuiii ;    but  the  works  wen>  ]ir«>vi. 

iy  blown  up.     Tliough  it  i'    ' 

01  the  couniry   liehind   Ihi 

avia,  it  hai  llio  a(ipri,    ,       ■  ^  ■■ 
of    brill);    nearly    ;'i...'i,.    d,  1    j    ■;     i  v 
111.      '{"he    ahruiiliii^i    ol     ,!>      '> 

Dblrnti,   IS  so  little  dimiius!'    i   !  \    ;  . 
jof  thcrivtr.  thai   tlir   r,.i!,         ,    ili.'it 
[lo  tlirrann  the  oily  lii..  >■ ;  the 

f^Txing  a«  otyrn  to    in^,  i..in  lUo 

s,  as  those  of  a  model  on  a  lablr.     The 
f  •ntranre  into  ih^  rn'tl*  fnim  tin-  lltiini',  n 
1  cut  in  t' 
iSo  Ion?  » 


lion*  should  be  dcmolnheil,  Imt  tlui  w.u  piii- 
Ifiled  af.iinft  by  Ihe  Au.tliiin  deputy.  From 
thai  |>erio<l  the  French  troops  laid  su',(e  to  il, 
notwithstanding  the  armistice  concluded  in  1797, 
and  closely  blockaded  it  till  llie  v>tlh  of  January 
1799,  when  it  surrendered.  At  the  bottom  lie's 
the  small  town  of  Thal-F.hrcnbrcitslein,  wliicli 
contains  3300  inhabitants:  and  carries  on  a 
brisk  iradc  with  Coblenit,  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
acriMs  the  Khine. 

EIIUKT   ((Iporijr    Oionysius),    F.  ICS.   an 

eminent  boln'  :,  son  of  a  g»fJi?iier  of 

the  prince  ol  •     \m\\,  wi«  Iwm  in  IT  10. 

■  Tarih,  li'j  s.  "  lien  of 

under  tlio   ■  I    tUrn 

'       '      '  ill  >'.  u<  ilolUiid, 

ft  of  Amsterdam. 

i  -' r.-e  him 

I,.:  ;  ...  1737, 

and  rcti  nlr-d 

licrt.      I:  .     .if 

I'orlUnd,    i)r».  .Skwiie,  .1, 

H,-i![.h  Willct,  E«).,  and  ■  i.-. 

I  in  1770. 

'  KTIA,  in  bolaiiy,  »  -wtms  of  Ihr  mono. 


alia:  ImiI  b<  it  was r<" 
I  Ocrtuauy,  towards  Fi' 
[  took  llw  Mtha  to  lh«  cinp' 
as  wdl   u  the  etfclor. 

I  Rasiadi  drmandvil 
tn    the  n-pnWic,  w). 
ely  , 
tbUtilMi 


Mimary   and   uilucuiat  ^ 

'  ~  1  g«nw«r  iii*no> 

I  cla«  of  plant* : 

' 'tl,  and  oiM»-ll«ww 

.:lume,  «acb  tw». 

ijiresuvd,   and  sey' 

\  wnnUod,  and  gasbrd 

six  taamina,  lhrv«  on 

■  pamUil   linr.    T>i« 

>  IMd,  fiwt-tnAcd,  and 


torn  at  the  top.  Species  nine,  natiret  of  the 
West  liiiiips,  aiiiJ  South  America. 

EJACULATE,  v.  a.  |  Lit.  ejatutor.  from  e 
EjaculVtion,  «.  »,  S  forth,  and  jimulor  to 
Ej*c'uLjiToev,  adj.  J  hurl  or  llsrow,  b»  idart. 
To  dart  outorshctolfortli ;  applied  metanhoricatly, 
to  word*  or  to  asls  of  the  mind.  Ljaculation 
is  used  hutli  for  the  act  of  ilartingr  or  itiruwiDg 
oui,  end  words  (hetiM  prayew)  or  thing*  ejacu- 
lated 7  ejaculatory  is  throwing,  or  having  the 
power  01  throwing  out :  hence,  uttered  jhortly 
or  sutldeidy,  and  sudden  or  hasty. 

Them  aeetneth  to  lie  scluiciwlcdi^pi] ,  in  tlie  act  of 
ftbvy,  an  tjtt^MLUioft  or  inadiiuiDn  £^f  thi?  oyc. 

In  ymiT  dreABitLi  let  there  be  tjai'viaitom  iltied  to 
The  iovpml  ai^ddui  at  dr«asmg ;  &»  Ht  wuluag  your 
hMii%t  pny  ^^  ^^  to  deuiftG  your  4oul  from  tin. 

Tcjilnr'i  Guide  la  Deisifiati. 

The  cnnUeUBbce  of  thii  poiturt!  naigbt  incLiao  to 
rn«A  nod  droWBiaesa  ^  they  used  it  rather  upoo  «ome 
nhort  rjaeviaioT^  pra^en,  thaa  in  thrir  Ur^fir  devo- 
licint,  'htftjHi'i  Dnalim, 

Vfit  are  not  to  vtlms  ounfWei  gpoii  the  merit  of 
rjfwvlaiorff  repentancea,  that  tike  U9  hy  hf  and  itans. 

L*Ettffmge, 

B(tns  rooleil  «o  litde  viaj  in  the  akin,  nothiai;  ni?u 
■0  drrpl^  04  rlio  qiuUi  ot  f^wla,  they  are  the  laote 
c«ily  ^jiirudjfeil.  Gretf't  MtudOL, 

Thp  miglity  magnet  from  the  reijtr^  dartA 
Thlt   atcong.  though  aubtile   foica,   through  all  the 

parti : 
It4  aetiva  ray*  rjactdatgd  thence, 
Irruliate  all  the  vrids  circtimfcrcnEe.         B-ickmert. 

Ha  «hiii«  tjacidiiiorp  uses  of  God'i  cmnc  arc  Dot 
jjrayon  fnr  &omu  tine,  vili  bnd  them  cur^c^  to  him' 
lelf,  Thamax^ 

EICHSFELD,  a  province  of  Prussia  (in  part 
ceded  to  th,it  power  by  IlanoTer,  in  IB  18),  and 
part  of  the  present  principality  of  Calenbetg. 

It  is  divklud  into  tlie  t'liper  and  Lower  Kiflis- 
field,  and  contains  m,WO  inhabitants.  Tlie 
other  and  lartjer  part,  not  belonging  lu  Hanover, 
was  a  part  of  the  electorate  of  .Miinti. 

EICHSTADT,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  t.'ppor  Danube, 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  Alt.  The  king  of 
Bavaria  conferred  the  title  of  prince  of  Eich- 
stadt  on  Eu5;cne  Beauharnois,  his  son-in-law, 
fontierly  viceroy  of  Italy.  A  convent  in  tins 
town  is  much  visited  by  lealous  Catholics  as 
contaminc;  a  supposed  relic  of  St.  Wilibald, 
PopulaliLin  GOOD,  Thirty -two  milu-s  N.  N.  E.  of 
Augsbuig. 

EIClv  (.!olin  Van>,  a  celebrated  Flemisb 
painter,  commonly  called  Jolin  of  Bruges,  from 
nk  birth  place,  fluurished  in  the  bftcenlli  century, 
and  was  the  lirsl  who  discovered  the  method  of 
paiotinR  in  oil.  Being  a  chemist,  he  found  in 
the  tourie  of  his  experiments,  that,  by  griiiJing 
colors  With  liiiieed  or  nut  oil,  he  muld  form  them 
into  a  suIecL  botlv  which  ^.vould  resi^^t  water,  and 
not  neeti  thi'  varnish  used  in  pain:ini{  in  water 
colors  or  in  fie$co.  lie  jire^enlnl  tlu'  lint  pic- 
ture pairitk'd  in  this  raaiini'r  to  Alpiiniisu!  I. 
kin^  of  Xiipk'S,  who  ivjs  much  pltiSi-d  witli  it. 

liiuiii  Dif. II,     !»eL'  ANAFi. 

lilGfi,  an  island  of  the  iltbrjiles,  si'^  miles 
in  length  and  from  one  to  three  in  brculth,  con- 
taining a  superficial  area  of  abirut  eleven  aqniiie 
loilel.     Kelp  and  wool  are  yielded  here,  litgi.thce 
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non,  inri   gives  notice  at  the  botlom  for 

I  to  ap|i<nir  and   illtend  liis  title;  or  tlial  lie, 

feigneJ  defendant,  will  suH'er  judgment  by 

iiull,  whereby  the  true  lenant  will   lie  turned 

of  pos<e«iion  ;  to  this  declaration  the  tenant 

I  lu  appear  at  the  bee;inninj;  of  next  term  by  bis 

cy,  and  consent  to  a  role  to  be  made  de- 

danl,  instead  of  the  casual  ejector,  and  take 

I  him  the  defence,  in  which  he  must  confess 

e,  judgment,  entry,  and  ouster,  and  at  the 

I  stand  upon  the  title  only :  but  in  case  the 

ant  in  possession  does  not  appear,  and  enter 

the  said  rule  in  time,  after  the  declaration 

i,  then,  on  affidavit  being  made  of  the  ser- 

:  of  the  declaration,  with  the  notice  to  appear 

aid,  the  court  will  order  judjjment  to  be 

I  against  the  casual  ejector  by  default ;  and 

on  the  tenant  ii>  possession,  by  writ  ba- 

I  possessionem,  is  turned  out.  On  the 

I  ejectment,  the  plaintiff's  title  is  to  be  set 

rth  from  the  person  last  seised  in  fee,  under  whom 
:  lenur  claims  down  to  the  plaintiff,  proving 
I  deeds,  kc,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  recover 
lly  according  to  the  right  which  he  has  at  the 
!  of  bringing  his  action.  And  here,  another 
I  has  title  to  the  land,  may  be  defendant  in 
!  action  with  the  trnant  in  possession  ;  for  the 
«ion  of  the  lands  ik  piimanly  in  question, 
to  lie  recovered,  which  concerns  the  tenant, 
I  the  title  thereto  \i  tried  collaterally,  which 

?~    concern  some  otiier. 
jectmcnt  ought   to  l>e  brought  for  a  thing 
'  t  IS  certain ;  and   if  it  be  of  a  manor,   the 
nor  of  A,  with  the  appurtenances ;  if  of  a 
Biy,  the  rectory   of  U,   &c.     And  so   many 
gei,  cotlacrs,  acres  of  arable  land,  mea- 
iicc,  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  parish 
For  l.ind   must  be  distinguished,  how 
iich  of  one  sort,  and  bow  niudi  of  another, 
!.,Crt..  Kill.  339.     3  l*on.  13.    Ejectment  lies 
'  ■  cliiirch,  at  of  an  house   called  the   pansh 
arch  of,  fcr.     And  a  church  is  a  metsuaKf,  by 
kich  name  it  may   be  rtcovered  :  and  the  de- 
atioii  i»  to  be  icrvcti  on  the  parion  who  f<er- 
Dt  divine  service.     1 1  Kcp.  35.     1  Salk.  256. 
InNjtor  may  recover  in  ejectment  against  his 
r,  on  the  i{r«niiid  of  the  lease  of  the  rectory 
t  avoided  on  account  of  his  own  noii-te»i- 
^,  by  fonc  of  the  13    Elii.  c.  20,   and   the 
Flo  ilie  defendant,  descnbing  him  as  doctor 
Riirinity,  produced  by  hiin  nt  the  trial  in  suiiport 
his  title,  IS  pnmit  facie  evidence  of  his  wing 
'  ^^rll>ell  to  b«,  so  as   to 
.1.  SI  lien.  B.C.  13.  J  3. 
.  sivc  biirgaitio  ;  but  not 
''Memento,  unless  it  luve 

■  '   ' i    iH'cause  of  llic 

ertaiuty  1  Sid.  2'M. 

at  for  ■   !h      .  ,.  •  nt  hath  been 

Dwnd.     I  Term  Kep.  II.    iio  indeed  for  a 
age  or  tnicmcnt.    3  Wilt.  33.    3  Mod. 
1  Sid.  i'jS.  but  H'«  contra,  i    l-'jwt's  Uvp. 
\U  S.     It  will  lie  fur  a  moiety,  or  third  part  of 
nauor  or  nicuuagc.  Ice.     And  fur  a  chamber 
i  room  of  a  bans*  well  set  foitli.     1 1    Kep.  A.\. 
3  l*on.  J 10.      Itlirtb  dcdjmo,  which  liatli 
nrenient  ceiuinty  for   the  shmlT  to  deliver 
uua,  «tc.     tro.  .lac.  6!<*-     U  lies  of  a 
lor  curtilngr  ',  of  ■  coal-mine, tec.  but  not 


of  a  common,  piscary,  8lC.  C'ro.  Jac.  I. SO.  To 
underwood  it  lies,  though  a  pnccipe  doth  not. 
2  Roll.  Uep.  482,  483.  But  for  uno  clauso,  or 
una  p«cia  terne,  &c.  without  certainty  of  the 
act«s,  and  their  nature,  it  doth  not  lie.  1 1  Kep. 
55.  4  Mod.  1.  It  lieth  of  a  close,  containing 
three  acres  of  pasture,  &c.  Also  of  so  in<iny 
acres  of  land  covered  with  water ;  though  not 
de  aquz  cursu.  Cro.  Jac.  43%.  1  Brownl. 
242.  It  also  lies  for  a  prebendal  stall,  after  col- 
lation to  it.     1  VVils.  14. 

EIGHT,  adj.  ■)  Sax.  eahta,  tehu :  Belg. 
EiORTB,  agl ;    Scottish  and  Teut. 

Eioutcem',  aehl ;   Goth.   iiA/u,    allha, 

EloHTEEM'Ta,  and  a/A;    Dan.   atlt;  Fr. 

EioiiT'rOLD,  f/iuit;  Lm.ocIo;  Gr.  orro. 

Eioiith'lt,  <H^i>.  .\  word  of  number;  twice 
Eiciit'icth,  n(|/.  four.  Eighth  is  the  ordinal 
EioHTSCOBc',  of  eight:  eightfold  is  eight 

Eicbt't.  J  times  the  number  or  quan- 

tity; eighthly  is  in  the  eighth  place;  eighteen, 
eight  and  ten ;  eightscore,  eight  twenties;  eighty, 
eight  ten  time*  told. 

And  it  wu  don  aftir  these  wordii  almeen  eijhla 
daycs  :  *iid  he  tnok  Pctre  ud  Jaain  miid  Jem.  sod 
be Sli'dc  iulo  u>  hil  to  prey*.  Wielif,     L<tkt  n. 

And  It  wu  doon  in  tho  ttghtiihe  day  thei  camen  to 
circumtiile  the  child,  and  thei  dcpidcD  him  Zucaryc 
by  the  name  of  his  fadir.  id.     Lttk  i. 

And  as  the  ejtj/kunf  on  which  the  tower  in  Silna 
fcl  duuB  and  sUiujih  heni,  gesMO  ye  for  ihri  wercn 
deUiiurit  more  than  alle  men  that  dwelUn  in  Jcmta. 
1cm  ?  M.     I^.  xii>. 

In  the  tiyhlttnlh  year  of  Jeroboam  died  Abijam. 

1  A'hi^. 

Another  <fti  T — A  tevenih !     Ill  sm  no  more ; 
Aad  yet  the  tiijhdt  appear*.      ShJitpian.     Mackelh. 

He  can't  take  two  bom  twenty,  for  hii  heart. 
And  leavg  lijhitm.  td.     CymMime. 

Whu '.  keep  a  week  away .'  wven  days  ud  nights  T 
Kiphfun  eight  boon  ?  and  lovers  abarot  hours, 
Mor<.'  trdioiu  than  the  dial  t'ghlmf  time* I 
Oh  weary  p^ckoDiDf  '  /A      OtktU»* 

EiglUt  o>ld  yrars  of  sorrow  have  I  svea. 
And  each  hoar's  joy  wrecked  with  a  w«ck  of  teen. 

SkaJu/itart. 

In  the  tighllk  taaoth  slkoold  be  tlw  rcigo  at  Salam. 

Battn. 

KighiMi^,  li>io|  cieature*  have  volunury  motioo, 
whirh  plaola  have  dot.  »•«•■'•  -Vaftira/  Uitvrg. 

This  island  contain*  «lj>>r«i»w  and  ngki  nilet  in 
circoit.  &uiJj)»'»  Jarnneg. 

Amonf  all  oib*r  climadnick  ihrt*  are  most  r»- 
marUlilx.  thai  u.  tev«a  tinsM  savw,  or  (ony-oina  ; 
ome  tunr«  nine  or  tflUy  on* ;  and  senn  umrt  uiae. 
Of  the  yrM  >iity.Uir»c<,  which  la  eoneeived  to  cafvy 
with  II  tb«  most  conaidvtable  ftuliiy. 

Bmnt'i  Vmlftr  JSrvnm. 

If  mes  aatiinlly  lived  bsi  twenty  years.  •«  ahooM 
be  tati<S«4  H  \h*y  diad  alioBt  eij)*Mm:  and  yrt 
ti fhltm  yean  new  ar*  a*  lea|  aa  tifit—  yean  wmld 
b«  tkeo.  r,ijrl»r. 

A  pedant  valaa*  ptoetia.  and  elecu  ih>sn  hy  iba 
sottod,  aad  the  i^  parti  «liiw«vh  are  bu  aviraau. 

Omtiarf. 

Soma  balane**  are  so  •**«  aala  b«  taaaiUy  loravd 
with  lb*  «tf*<HlA  pan  of  a  frsia. 

tTiiUtu'i  VaiK.  Uat/t. 
I  slay  reUclaul  erveo  cauinisvd  yrart. 
And  watcf  has  ambrosial  conch  witli  Iran  ^ 
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Or  un^rd  hy  lore,  or  b«  awo  duogvful  Ifiiti. 

Piftt. 

\  thut  pmeJ  iibont  djA'MW  nujiWhi  in  London, 
work  inn  nlmort  witliom  m'.finiiUaion  il  my  trmlE, 
utoiding  all  cit|ii!Ujo.  FraiiWi". 

Oft.  wliorr  lit!  fi:silipt»;d  fiw  hid  rcari.-d  lier  nc«l, 
And  l»ii*  hft  egg*  »nd  homeliold  ggdi  to  rLM, 
Borninp  fof  MnoiS  in  terrible  arrny. 
The  etjikicrn^lnch  militii  ImMi  thcir'wty  ; 
All  wi'rii  lo  wTf*ck  I  iht  iufaitt  foE^mr^n  folU 
Wheti  Actifcc  Kit  cLirpJDg  bill  iiul  broke  ihfi  tbvIL 

iteanw. 

EIGNE,  adj.  Fr.  aint*.  Ill  law,  denotes 
ihe  eldest  or  first  l»rn.  Here  it  iigniSes  un- 
alienable, ai  being  cntaitcil. 

Il  hmppeueih  not  teldom,  tlmt,  to  avoid  (hr  ycirlj 
it^iht  far  axprnjtnt  of  tli«  cflntijiuance  of  »o*in*  ratal? 
for  lifr,  wlikli  ii  rijrfM-,  »aJ  not  mtijuct  lu  furfiilur* 
fortlic  •Uenitina  ibateoau^tii  after  it,  tbr  party  «it) 
9ffer  to  file  fcir  a  pnrdmi  unt^mpelltd  brfortr  the  limo  ^ 
in  aU  vhkb.  «onje  iniUgaLion  of  iU«  nttpruioM  vmW 
may  «t1i  and  vorLdily  bu  uQcred.  Bacan, 

EUVIBECK,  an  old  town  of  HanoTOf,  on  the 
lime,  wild  300O  inhabiiiiiua.  It  belonged  to  tKe 
llansentic  coofeder*cj,  and  has  some  nianufac- 
Itires,  but  ii  not  llinviug.  Great  part  of  it*  for- 
tifications were  demolinlied  by  ifie  French  in 
1761.     Torty-eight  miles  S.S.W,  of  Brunswick. 

ElMEO,  or  MovEA,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands  in  the  Soudi  Pacific,  about  ten  tn'les  in 
leagth  by  five  in  breadth.  The  harbour  ofTiloo 
oc  the  north  coast  is  the  he^l;  ami  here  the 
water  is  so  clear,  that  the  branching  of  beautiful 
coral  is  visible  at  ^eat  depthi.  The  island  is 
Lilly  and  rocky,  with  valleys  interposed.  Twelve 
miles  west  of  Otaheiie. 

EINURA,  or  YetitioOA,  a  town  in  the  district 
of  South  Canara,  Ilindostun,  containing  eight 
temples  beltinj;in.;  to  the  Jnin,  and  gne  to 
tlie  Siv;i  Ur^hmins,  The  former  luvc  an  uiinual 
allowance  of  fou  rteen  and  the  latter  Icn  [!aj;odas. 
There  is  an  immense  colossal  ittiai,'e  here  of 
one  of  ihc  goilj  of  the  Jain9,  which  stands  in 
the  opt^n  air.  It  is  forcned  of  one  solid  piece  of 
granite.  The  hills  and  neitihbonrhooJ  about  this 
place  are  consiileriid  unproductive. 

F.I'SEL,  n,  s.  Sax.  eopl.  Vinegar;  ver- 
juice;  any  acid.    Anoldwoitl. 

Coat  in  thy  mind 
Hdw  ihuu  rcscmbli^^l  Chri-it,  as  with  sowre  pgiian 
If  ibou  paints  ihy  lajne  ;  rcmcmbi^r  tlirri?wUliALI, 
H<>w  Cbrijit  for  liite  ia>tfd  cUel  and  gall. 

Sir  T.   More, 

ELSENACll,  a  principality  of  Germany  in 
Thuringia,  and  circle  of  Upptr  Sasony,  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Hesse.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  scarcely  produces  corn  enouyh  for  tlte  inha- 
bilanlf.  Some  iinlid'ereni.  witm  is  made  :  but 
tt  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  vitriol,  and  alum, 
with  some  salt  i4[irings.  It  gave  a  vole  te  the 
<luke  of  Sa\(;  VVeiinar,  in  the  diets  and  assera- 
dies  of  the  circle.  Population  (TI.iXiO.  Its  rivers 
are  the  Warra,  Slade,  I'nstrnt,  and  luhla. 

Eisenach,  the  capital  of  llie  above  province, 
is  iiiloalecl  on  a  risiny  ground  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hesse  and  Ilorsi.  It  has  a  castle  in 
the  nMrkt'i-place  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century, 
ill  J  formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  o(  Jiise- 
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'  of  the  thrmm,  Imt  ihml  the  olbf  i  two   woulil 
L  Uw  balaocc  of  Europe  uiiri^ht  again.  Baeol^ 

I  We  nevpr  heard  of  any  ahip  thai  had  been  eeen  to 
ti*«  «poa  anjr  tboni  of  £uro]ie  ;  oo  nor  of  Mut 
»S«M  vrWnt  Indini.  Sd.     N«»  AUamlU. 

Ottr  iDfirmity  will   not  nuflrr  auj  ton^  intrniiaa, 
'  of  Iwtly  or  intud.      lip.  Hail.      Conitmplatymt. 
^OvniiK  made  a  fast  friradtbip  with  Dtf^by,  etihtrof 
I  bc-lieviiig  be  could  d'^ccive   the   other. 

CUmvntion. 
>  pn>cru  of  natural  beinp,  there  teem  to  be 
raiurrt  ptorrd,  a»  it  were,  oo  Llie  confinca  of 
1  yroviaciti,  aaJ  participatia^  tomotiiilig  of  titlwr. 

Hale. 

Seven  limes  the  tun  hat  rithtr  tropick  viewed, 
r  The  Winter  bauiihed  atid  the  Spring  renewed. 

Vryden. 

I  lie  not  Atk  whether  bodirt  do  to  eii«t.  that  the 
Nioo  of  OOF  bndy  cannot  really  he  withnut  the  tno. 
I  nf  another :  U)  dctKrniin  •■  ihu  etlA«r  way ■  U  to  beg 
I  qucALiim  for  or  agaiu«t  a  vacuain.  Xoefttf. 

flo  like  in  arms  thete  champi<in»  Wert* 
A*  iliey  had  been  a  very  }Mir  i 
«5othat  a  man  would  almnet  ftweart 
That  eiVArr  bad  been  (M«r. 

Ihtftat't  Nfmp, 
What  prrili  thall  «•  liad, 
t  liAft  plaeo,  or  time,  at  other  counc, 
rCaoM  lu  IS  alter  tiw'  ordcc  now  aaaifneil. 

Daort. 
r  your  lir<rlhr«n  have  miMrably  deceived  u>,  or 
Bfer»  virtue.  Sitift  to  Pi>jie. 

food  of  the  rod  to  eirVr  tmttt  litb,  wortni, 
oai  anitnalt,  lueh  aa  er«t>«.  large  whctkt,  &e. 
(4r  iltgrktioa  it  to  [Kiwcrfal,  as  to  diatolve  the 
:  part  of  the  thrllt  they  shallow.        PetauMk. 

EJI'I-XTION,  n.  I.    \»\.  fjui<ilio.    Oaictj; 
nrnlilioM  ;  tnoaiiiiig;  wuilin-.;. 
Ina<<«a4  of  h}mnt  and  praian,  bo  breaks  oat  into 
and  effemuute  walliDf^. 

0<rrfnwurmt  of  ikf  Ttrngnr. 
With  dismal  grouns 
And  fjuUtirm,  in  the  panpof  death, 
Sonr  rail  for  aid.  Phiiifj. 

KKATKUINADARA,  a  lowti  in  ihi?  Kovrm- 
iiicasus.  Kuhjn  TaiUfV,  the  capital 
iiomonkje,  or  Cossacks  of  tlit*  Uluck 
IjIc  etjiprcsi  Catherine,  after  whom 
allfl,  rvinovcil  a  if""*!  Ix^ily  of  t'os»:«ck» 
he  bunks  of  the  Diiicpi-r  to  ilie  easu-rn 
Bfe«  of  ihc  «»  of  Aioph,  for  th«  porpow  of 
itluii;  Oiv  inirurtions  of  the  Tartars,  anil 
I  Uicm,  in  1791,  a  trrhiury  of  about  1000 
I  itiilrt,  incluillni;  the  isle  of  Taman.  In 
t(-xinliii|j;  year  i'< 
I  rt-».'nil>le»  an  f\ 
|eotiai;f  lias  an  arr 

Kthest  (i.iks       Tl 
Wirf,  untl  pfrs*?rvc  i.i.-  r.iii' 
I.KATKl(l?»t:rtCI{(;.     or 
t'jtii,  .1  lown  of   V-'  ■"•   Uii-'i  ■ 
Isi'll,  on   thi; 

anil   on   II  in 

am.     It  is  surroiimlitl  Uv  itl, 

1  chevanx  tie  frue.     Il>  nes, 

rcral  wrcll  built  stone  houses.     Ttie  cwtgh. 
Ilptrxittii'ains  iifforrt  vaJtvarirlT  of  minerals, 
rfrcii  works  are  carried  on  in  I  ir^, 

Ihr  Kiissian   covcmiDenl,   as  n  jet. 

Ice,  •  winch  nMDofietare   t^uinon   mhI 
An  iniini  ni6  coppcr  coioig*  riflO  pfO- 


"■  capital, 

X  forest. 

ith  ;in  as-enue 

••  clioosT  their 

j»-«n  tnantiers. 

Cainrniitrx- 

in    itif.    fimrinei". 
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duces  11,530  pieces  ilsuly.  The  workhoasrs  are 
of  brick,  covered  with  thin  iron  plaits.  This 
is  the  seat  of  the  snpreine  college  for  the  ad- 
ininislnition  of  the  mines  and  foundries  ci 
Siberia,  Cusan,  Perm,  and  Orenburg;,  and  tikes 
cognisance  of  114  foundries.  There  is  besides 
a  ctiainber  for  superinlcndinj  the  gold  mines. 
Provisions  are  cheap  and  ptetltiful.  Houses 
2000. 

ER.\Ti:UINOGRAD,  a  lown  and  fortress  of 
Asiatic  Kiissia,  in  the  government  of  Caucasus, 
siiuateil  on  the  Malka,  or  Ualk,  a  little  above  its 
junction  with  the  Ti-rek.  It  was  fiMimied  in  the 
year  17  70,  and  remained  tlie  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Caucasus,  before  being  constituted  a 
government  in  1785.  It  is  the  strongest  place 
en  tlie  Caucasian  line  of  posts.  Twenty-four 
roilos  north-west  f>f  Moidok. 

EK.Vri:iU\OSLAV  or  rATnf.nisosiar,  a 
town  and  government  of  European  Russia,  cois- 
sltluied  by  the  empress  Catherine  in  1784. 
When  Paul  I.  incorporated  it  with  the  Crinim 
be  pave  the  whole  the  name  of  New  Russia, 
and  cliao'^e<l  the  name  of  this  town  to  Nowo- 
Rossizsk.  The  present  emperor,  however,  re- 
stored tlie  division  of  Catharine,  distributing 
New  Russia  into  the  three  governments  of  Cher- 
son,  T.iurida,  and  Ekaterinoslav.  The  last, 
though  reduced  in  some  lueasure  from  ilsorivinal 
size,  IS  still  considerable,  exlendini;  from  33°  40' 
to  M"  20'  E.  long.,  and  from  47°  to  i'J"  N.  bt-, 
between  the  governments  of  Poltawu,  Chatkov, 
\'oruiietx,  tin:  Donski  Cossacks,  TauriJn,  and 
Cherson,  and  containing  about  33,000  S()iairc 
miles,  the  surface  consistiti)(  for  the  iixMt  put  of 
dry  steppes,  tittle  susceptible  of  culture,  except  on 
llie  hunks  uf  tlut  Dnieper,  Don,  Uoiielf,  Samara, 
and  the  other  nvers.  l°he  climate  is  mild.  The 
chief  productionsare hemp,  corn,  milUt  melons, 
uml  fruits.  Here  are  all  the  common  domestic 
animals,  and  an  unusual  qnantity  of  bees.  It  i« 
divided  into  eight  counties.  'Die  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  SGO.vKX) ;  the  majority  iletiving  their 
suliiiiience  from  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
lousi  intelligent  and  thrivtn;^  part  arc  uf  fertign 
descent,  vix.  (ireeks,  Germans,  or  Moldavwns. 

EK  E,  s.  >i.  &  con;',  (ioih.  uu'.nn  ;  Sax.eacan; 
Icel.  auht,  to  increase.  Spenser  fre<]uently  writes 
this  word  eek.  To  protract :  Irngtlien ;  increaM  ; 
supply  deficiency.  Hence,  as  a  runjiinction,  (I 
atgnines  als>>.  ;  beside  ;  but  is  obsolete. 

Yet  holt  1 1  I  ud  tlioo  maieat  anve 

There  bouniib ...^   Xey  of  my  tub«taanre. 

And  «Ae  tbou  haate  thy  bcata  frvnda  alive. 


And  fkr  full  lift!  a  liltrll  skara, 
Vpon  a  bank,  her  men  Imb  ware, 
I.rt  ra  the  str<''-  «ilb|rrt  |>ctoe. 

If  any  man  It  •  (iewvr. 

I  deiUlit  'I"  r<  rkrti  niv    ■tiirt. 

Uttt  aocb  •-  r. 

AndrUbo 
8be  would  cutnuttnd  ibjfuuclvkt  tu  bcaic  Aa^). 

U.   Pattiu  Vooi^*' 
If  any  alxaglL  «*  hasw,  il  to  to  UI ; 
Bat  all  Ihi  (ood  to  Uod't,  both  power  aail  <Ae  wni. 

U. 
The  Ilnla  stKaftli  ihu  I  bave,  I  woold  U  ncr*  alili 
you. 
— Aaii  ailM  10  fA«  oal  b«r^ 

aiWAysare.     Ai  Yt»  Ittt  It. 
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I  ipcak  too  toag  ;  but  't  if  to  piece  the  time. 
To  dtt  it,  lod  (o  draw  it  out  iu  length, 
To  tlky  you  from  election. 

Id.     Menhml  of  VtMet. 

Now,  if  *ti«  chiefly  in  tbo  beftrt, 
That  conra^p  docB  itielf  exert. 
Twill  be  prodigiotii  bard  to  prove. 
That  thii  i*  rJkr  the  throne  of  love.     Prior, 
Your  umameDU  hung  all. 
On  tome  patched  doghole  ektd  with  ends  of  wall. 

Pope. 

EKRON,  n  city  and  goveninnent  of  the 
Pliilistines.  It  fell  by  lot  (o  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
in  the  first  division  made  by  Joshua  (xv.  45.) 
but  wai  aftei^ards  given  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
(xix.  43.)  It  was  situated  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Asbdod  and  Jatnnia.  Ekron 
was  a  powerful  city,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Jews  were  ever  sole  peaceable  possessors  of 
it:  the  Ekronites  were  \he  first  who  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  send  back  the  ark  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  those 
calamities  which  the  piesence  of  it  broiii^lit  upon 
their  country.  I  Sam.  v.  10.  The  idol  Baal- 
zebub  was  principally  adored  at  Ekron.  2  Kings 
i.  2.  &c. 

ELA'BORATE,  v.  a.  «c  adj.-\      Spanish  and 

Ela'boratelv,  adv.  f  Port,  elahorar  ; 

ELA'soRitTENUS,  n.  f.  lltal.   and  Lat. 

Elabora'tion.  Jelaborart,  from 

e,  out,  and  laboro,  to  labor.  To  produce  or  im- 
prove by  labor:  as  an  adjective,  highly  or  labo- 
riously finished  or  performed. 

Fonnalitie*  of  extraordinary  teal  and  piety  are 
never  more  studied  and  e/aAorore  than  when  politicians 
most  agitate  deeper  tte  designs.  King  Ckariet 

At  least,  on  her  bestowed 
Too  much  of  ornament,  of  outward  shew 
SUbtfoU,  of  inward  leas  exact.  MUlam. 

Man  is  thy  theme,  his  virtue  or  hit  rag« 
Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page. 

WaUer. 

To  what  purpose  it  there  tach  an  apparatus  of  ves- 
sels for  the  eJoAomiion  of  the  tprrm  and  eggs;  such  a 
tedious  process  of  generation  and  nutrition  t       A>y. 

Politick  conceptions,  so  tlahoraUly  formed  and 
wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for  delivery ,  do  yet 
prove  abortive.  Simth. 

Some  coloured  powders  which  painters  use,  may 
have  their  colours  a  little  changed,  by  being  very  rlulHy. 
rmtetj/  and  finely  ground.  iVnetoM's  Ofttictu. 

I  will  venture  once  to  incur  the  censure  nf  some 
I>ersnos  for  being  a(afcera(e(y  trilling.  B.-iUley. 

Consider  the  difference  between  elaborate  discourses 
upon  important  occa«tun«,  delivered  to  parliamtntjt, 
and  a  plain  sermon  intended  for  the  common  people. 

Sicifi. 
It  is  there  elaboraltlg  shewn,  that  patents  are  good. 

Id. 
They  in  full  joy  elaiorate  a  sigb.        Y\i«nj. 
In  the  theatre,  the  first  intuitive  glance,  without  .iny 
Iftbunilr  process  of  reavouing.  would    lUiuw,  that  this 
method  of  political  computation  would   justify  every 
extent  of  crime.  Btmke, 

Aft  the  glands  which  produce  the  prolific  d**st  of  the 
anthers,  the  honey,  wax,  and  frequently  some  odori- 
ferous essential  oil, are  generally  attached  to  the  corol, 
and  always  fall  olT  and  perish  with  it,  it  it  evident 
ihnt  the  Llood  i*  riatntratcd  or  oxyKenateJ  in  this  pul- 
mon:.ry  •yaiem  for  the  purpose  of  thetc  important  sc. 
ereiions,  Darwin. 


EL£AGNU!i,the  ohaster.orwild 
of  the  moDogyniii  order,  anil 
plants;  natnnil  order  iixitentli,  cUj 
none  :  cal.  campanulated,  ff 
FRUIT  a  plum  below  the  cahi 
genus  must  not  be  com'  > 
or  wild  olive  of  Gerar 
which  is  only  a  particuUr  sf>eci 
by  Tournefort  and  Casper  ~ 
iris.     See  Olka.     There  »re  ten 

1.  E.   inermis,  witfaoat   Ihei 
commonly   preserved    in    the 
country.    The  leaves  are  mope 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  an! 
appearance  like  satyi.     The  flowea 
the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  so< 
other  times   two,  and  sometimes 
same  place.     Hie  outside  of  the 
silvery  and  studded ;   the  inside  of  a 
It  has  a  very  strong  scent.     The  fii 
in  July,  ana  are  sometimes  sa 

2.  E.   latifolia,  vsith   oral    l 
of  Ceylon,  and  some  other 
this  country  it  rises  with  a 
or    nine    feet,    dividing     into 
branches,  garnished  with  oval  and  til 
which  have    several    irrei;ul:u  sptMt 
color  on  the  sutfiice.     They  arc 
nately  oti  the    branches,    and 
year. 

3.  E.  spinosa,  the  eastern  (xxiaii' 
with  a  large  fruit,  is  a.  native  of  the 
some  parts  of  Germany.     The  leai 
two  inches  lonz,  and   one  and 
the  middle.    They  are  placed 
of  a  silrer  color :   at  the  foot-snlk  o( 
there  comes  out  a  pretty  long  slufp 
are  alternately  longer  :   the  flo' 
inside  of  the  empalemeot  is 
have  a  strong  scent  when  fiilly 

The  first  and  last  species 
by  laying  down  the  yoang 
They  will  take  root  io  one  yesi ; 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  trees, 
planted  into  a  nursery  for  two 
into  places  where  they  are  U>  n 
per  time  is  in  the  bcginniuK   of 
IU  aututifti.     Thny    should    be 
hig.'i  winds ;  for  they  gr<>w  very  fi**!] 
apt  to  be  split  by  the  wind,  if  too 
The  lalifolia  is  loo  tender  la 
air  of  this  country  ;  and   iheti 
in  a  warm  stove,  except  duriac  i 
the  warmest  part  of  suintaeT,     fi 
of  these  pUnti  an   tronMuc  aod 
has   been  drawn,    \«hi<:)i    is 
successfully  used  in  i,atrirl  ani! 

EL.EOCAKl'l 
inonogynia  order,  ..  , 
ron.   peiitapetalous  auisi   iu.v>«ird : 
nhylluus:    fiii'It     a     plum      wiiJk 
Kernel.     Species  6r«,  niutve*  uf 
Zealand. 

EL.-EOMCLI,   lit  ancient 
oil,  OS  thick  as  honey ,  md   lo 
in  Syria,  and  to  have  been  uaefaiial 
plaints. 

EL^OTIIESIUM,  in  utiaMliy, 
ing  room,  or   ptac«  t*lier«  ibow  ■ 


ELASTIC. 


le.'i 


rrattle  or  )Md  b»the<I,  «nnin(ej  themieltet.  Sm 

•  TMMilSIT'M. 

KI.Ail,lli<>  -(nn  of  nj:i<lia,  ihe  fourth  Iuor  n( 

ri  after  llie  >C]mration  of  the  ten  tribes  from 

lidah.     Hr  was  murdered  while  in  a  Male  of 

axication,  hy   Zimri,  when    he  had  leiKned 

'  two  years,  A.  M.  3014,  and  A.A-C.  934. 

i^LAU,    in    ancient    geography,  a    valley    of 

>i,  hmuut  (or  the  defeat  and  death  of  Goliath, 

Philisuoe,  by  D.ivid. 

EI..AM.  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  fre- 

ntly  inentione<l  in  Scripture,  lying  south-eaft 

~hinar.      In   the  time  of   I>aniel,  (viii.  2.) 

ana  seems  to  have  Seen  part  of  it ;  and,  be- 

Ute  captivity.  It  doe?  not  appear  tlial  the 

)  called  Peraia  by  any  other  name.     Elymx 

Elymaii  are  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

llemy,  ihouith  he  makes  Klymais  a  province 

dia,  places  Elymx  in  Siisiana,  near  the  sea 

Slephanus  takes  it  to  be  a  part  of  Asayria ; 

Pliny  and  Josephiit  more  properly  of  Persia, 

inhahilanls,  the   latter    tells  us,   sprang 

the    Klamites.     The  best   commentators 

e,  liiat  the  Elamiti>s,  who  were  the  ancestor* 

(he  Persians,  were  descended  from  Elam,  the 

of  Shem.     It  is  likewise  allowed,  that  the 

pired  writers  constantly  intend   Persia,  when 

:  of  Elam  and  the  kingdom  of  Elam. 

LIE,  V.  a.     ¥r.  ilaiuer.     To  throw  out; 

I  dait;  lo  cast  as  a  dart. 

WbiU  thy  anerriac  hand  eUmetd 
AiMlMr,  and  another  dan,  iha  peofU 
ieylalljr  repealed   lo  I  Prior. 

Hanh  wordt,  that  once  tloHOHl,  must  e*«r  Ay 
tfTVTOcahU.  Id, 

ELAPHEDOLIA,  from  iXaaoc.  a  deer:  in 

tcrian  antic)uity,  a  festival  m  donor  of  Diana 

huntrest.     In    (he  celebration   a  cake   was 

e  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  and  oM'ertd  to  the 

It  owed  Its  institution  to  the  following 

ince : — When   the   Phocians  had   been 

iy  beaten  by  theThessalians,  they  reaoWed, 

'  the  penuasion  of  one  Dciphantus,  to  raise  a 

of  combustible   malerKils,  and   bum   their 

children,  and  effects,  ntlitr  than  submit 

enemy.    This  resolution  was  unanirnoualy 

fO*ed  by  the  women,  who  decreed  Deiphantui 

crown   wr   his   magnaninnly.     When   every 

pre{>ared,  before  they  fired  the  pile, 

'  their  enemies,  and  fought  with  such 

Airy,  that  they  totally  touted  them,  and 

•  eomplete  victory.  In  cnmmemuralion 

Flhia  onexpected  success,  this  festival  was  intti- 

|t     Mad  to  Diana,  and  kept  with  great  solemnity. 

EMPII EBO  LU' M,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the 

nii'.ti  month  of  the  Athenian  year,  answering  to 

liw   latter   part   of  February  and   beginning  of 

March.     It  consisted  of  thirty  days,  and  u>ok  its 

'.amt  from  the  elaphebolu  which  was  celcbisled 

M  tl. 

EI^'PSE,  V.  n.     Lai.  flaptui.  To  p«M  twiy; 
•O glide  away;  U>  run  out  without  notice. 

Tiler*  it  a  (focitja  Mrasim,  a  Iriraiiig  lima  ia  yoath, 
vhtcb.tafferMi  la  »l«/i».  acd  ou  fouadauoo  laid,  mI- 


fm  *k*a  an  old  wood  pcrisbrd.  aa 
■wnii,  Bany  eeuanM  •oald  ci^M  bclisn 
waod  eaald  ffvw  aad   perub   tcaia  apaa  tka  ••■• 
' ,  whMk  «««U  ibns  ptodaea  a  m«  itnaiiB  a( 


movmM  ovr*  the  othor,  differing  indred  prinripally  In 
its  «^,  and  p«rbap«  a»  tU»  tim^i^r  mi^ht  Imt  diifereat 
ia  tho  proportioiu  a(  its  oitnpoBmt  paita. 

AiriMi. 
Thoogh  yean 
Kiapm,  and  otbera  share  aa  dark  a  doom, 
Thay  bat  aufmeoi  the  dorp  lud  sweepio^  ihrMighta 
Which  overpower  all  othcn,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom  !  Bj/nm, 

ELASMIS,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of  talc*, 
composed  of  amall  plates  in  form  of  spangles, 
and  cither  single,  and  not  farther  fissile,  or,  if 
complex,  only  fissile  lo  a  certain  degree,  and 
tSat  10  somewhat  thick  laminx.  Of  these  talcs 
there  are  several  varieties,  some  with  large  and 
others  with  small  spangles,  which  differ  also  in 
color  and  other  peculiarities. 

ELASTIC,  adj.  f      Fr.  eUttiqtu,  from  Or. 

El*<tic*l,  \iXavtK<  of  tlie  verb  tXatt ; 

•  Elasti'citt.ii.  1.3  Heb.  n^jn.  to  impel  or  cast 

off.     Springy;    energetic.     'I'he  force   whereby 

bodies  restore  themselves  to  a  position  from  which 

they  have  been  displaced. 

By  what  tUuiick  engine  did  she  rear 
The  atarry  roof  and  roll  the  orba  in  air. 

Bladbman. 
If  Ou  body  i<  compact,  and  ben.li  or  yields  inward 
to  praaaton,  wiihout  any  alidiog  of  iu  paru,  it  ia  hasd 
and  timHiekf  reianung  to  iu  6gure  with  a  force  riaiac 
k^itn  the  mutual  attractino  of  its  parti. 

Sivlou't  Optiek** 
Th«   moat  common   diversitivs  of  human  conatita* 
tioni  artaa  from  lb«  solidt.  as   to  thrir  ditTereni  de- 
grees of  atrength  and  Sntuon  ;  in  tome  bring  too  lav 
and  w«ak,  ia  other*  too  alosckl  and  rtraag. 

Arhmihmrt  cm  AlimfnU. 
A  luta-atring  will  b«ar  an  hundred  weight  without 
rupture  ;  but  at  ih*  tame  time  raniuK  rtttt  iu  tiaitt- 
«iiy :  take  away  fifty,  and  immediately  ii  raiainb  th> 
Wright.  U. 

A  fermentatJoa  muax  be  t  acified  la  some  aatiguabl* 
place,  which  may  espand  iuelf  by  il*  *<<urxW  puwar. 
and  break  Uiraa(b,  wkare  it  neeu  with  lh«  wt  akoat 
rcaistaaee.  BritiUf. 

Me  emptincaa  and  dalncsa  raotd  inspire. 
And  were  ny  ttttlaitf  and  (re.  Pspr. 

His  form  lobiiat  and  oif  aiatfie  laaa. 
Proportioned  well,  half  muaela  aad  half  bent. 
Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  fore* 
A  miiid  wall  lodged,  and  maacuUDe  of  courae. 

Cmrf€T. 
W«  can  bav*  no  idaa  tl  a  aalaral  pvwar,  which 
eaald  pm>ss  a  aaa  sat  of  rhaaa,  eneapi  by  eoatpanai 
it  lo  Ifco  asiylsUsaaar  aailbmiakaa  owiat  so  ih«  saddan 
evolitfon  M  a^assaa  oi  at  aihar  atoi*  «<aiSi«  vapnaia  } 
of  Iho  power  of  which,  under  Immsaoarshlo  digisw  of 
\mt  and  comprcaaion,  w*  as*  yai  ifBOcnal.   flsraia. 

Elastic  Gum,  or  Elastic  Kbi*.  8m  Gcm, 
Elastic 

Elastic  V'Arons  are  tach  as  may,  by  any  ei> 
lemal  mechanical  force,  be  compressed  into  • 
smaUcr  smm  th«a  ilMjr  Ofigtiaaltj  occupied: 
rM«oiuiimaMcl>M,f>hMi  the  pfOBuic  is  taken 
off,  to  tiieir  former  slate,  with  a  force  exactly 
proportioned  to  that  with   which   ihey  wete  at 

ruU 

:ieg 

'■■•^ 

.>-■« 

...iin. 


first  compressed.     Of  lb«s  kind  an 

fluids,  wMboW  exception,  and  all  L 

raised  by  bast,  •rbctber  from  solid  ' 

Of  these  soiBt  i«Um  their  elastici' 

•  conaiderablo  dcffce  of  heal  is  t^y.. 

or  to  tho  substances  which  prodoec  Umi ;  wluia 


the  resistance  will  become  stron^r,  and  a  {greater 
and  greater  force  must  be  applied  in  order  to 
compress  it  farther.  As  the  compression  goes 
on,  the  vessel  containing  the  air  becomes  hot; 
but  no  power  whatever  has  yet  been  able  to  de- 
stroy the  elasticity  of  the  continued  fluid  in  an^ 
degree ;  for,  upon  removing  the  pressure,  it  is 
always  found  to  occupy  the  very  same  space  Uiat 
it  did  before.  The  case  is  the  same  with  aqueous 
steam,  to  whicli  a  sufficient  heat  is  applied  to 
keep  it  from  condensing  into  water.  This  will 
vield  to  a  cerMin  degree ;  but  every  moment  the 
resistance  becomes  greater,  until  at  last  it  will 
overcome  any  obstacles  whatever.  An  example 
of  the  power  of  this  kind  of  steam  we  have  every 
day  in  the  steam  engine ;  and  the  vapors  of  other 
matters,  both  solid  and  fluid,  have  frequently 
manifested  themselves  to  he  endowed  with  an 
equal  force.  Thus  the  force  of  tlie  vapors  of 
spirit  of  wine  has  occasioned  terrible  accidents 
when  the  worm  has  been  stopped,  and  the  head 
of  the  still  absurdly  tied  down  to  prevent  an  ex- 
plosion ;  the  vapors  of  mercury  have  burst  an 
iron  box  ;  and  those  of  sal  ammoniac,  voUitile 
salts,  nitrous  acid,  marine  acid,  phosphorus,  &c., 
have  all  been  known  to  burst  tne  chemical  ves- 
sels which  confined  them,  in  such  «  maimer  as 
to  endanger  those  who  stood  near  them.  In 
short,  from  innumerable  observations,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  undoubted  foct,  that  there  is  no 
substance  whatever  capable  of  being  reduced 
into  a  state  of  vapor,  but  what  in  that  state  is 
endowed  witli  an  elastic  force  ultimately  supe- 
rior to  any  obstacle  we  can  throw  in  its  way.  It 
has  been  a  desideratum  among  philosopliers  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  this  astonishing 
power  of  elasticity  in  vapor,  whicli  is  seemingly 
so  little  capable  of  accomplishing  smy  great 
panose  when  in  an  unconflned  state.  As  air 
IS  mat  fluid  in  which,  from  the  many  experi- 
ments made  upon  it  by  the  air-pump  and  otlier- 
wise,  the  elastic  property  has  most  frequently 
been  observed,  the  researches  of  philosophers 


each  other.  Ilence,  the  coi 
the  air-pump  and  conden 
a  satisfactory  explanation; 
to  account  for  the  power  si 
case  by  heat,  as  it  could  no 
element  had  a  very  great  s 
the  elasticity  of  the  atmos] 
be  the  only  cause  of  elasti 
It  does  not  appear  that  Si 
this  question,  but  contented 
ting  to  heat  the  property  of 
and  ascribing  this  to  another 
called  rarefaction.  Thus  i 
great  discovery  noade  by  I 
bodies  have  the  power  of 
known  manner  the  elemei 
parting  with  it  afterwards, 
of  the  body  which  had  abso 
same  properties  that  it  hai 
Hence,  many  phenomena 
evaporation,  were  explained 
more  satisfactory  than  had  ( 
or  even  expected  before.  C 
remarkable  property  of  mei 
hammering;  during  wbicl: 
doctor's  opinion,  the  elemen 
out  from  between  the  parti 
water  is  from  the  pores  of  i 
it  between  the  fingers.  Of 
the  phenomenon  above-mei 
violently  compressed  becon 
the  quantity  of  more  subti 
out  from  amone  the  partic 
it  appears,  that  heat  and  lb 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  ate  the 
diminishing  the  heat  oC  an 
elasticity  is  effectually  dimi 
itself  shrink  into  a  smaller  : 
by  mechanical  pressure.  ) 
what  may  be  called  ocular  i 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  viz.  i 
focus  of  a  strong  burning 
quantity  of  charcoal  in  vaci 
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led  by  >  small  vessel  of  watei,  tlui  eiliet 
violeiilly,  and  ■«  tli«ipaleJ  in  vapor,  while 
mtet  (ici-iKS,  and  is  ei>ole<l  to  a  great  degree, 
lissipation  of  this  vapor  shows  that  it  has 
Uslic  force;  and  the  absorption  of  the 
^rom  the  water  shows,  that  this  element 
loly  produces  tlic  elasticity,  but  actually 
I  tuco  the  suljstance  of  the  rapor  itself;  so 

Ee  huvc  nut  tlie  least  icason  In  conclude 
ere  IS  any  other  rcpuliive  power  by  which 
Bdich's  are  kept  at  a  distance  fiom  one  ano- 
than  tlie  substance  of  the  heat  itself.  In 
^manner  it  acts,  »c  cannot  pretend  exactly 
(plain,  wilhniit  making  hypotliesei  coo- 
llf  tlie  form  of  the  iiiinuie  particles  of  roal- 
rhich  must  always  l>e  very  unccrtam.  All 
D  phenomena,  howevt-r,  concur  in  rendering 
teory  now  laid  down  extremely  probable, 
tlasticity  of  the  steam  of  water  is  exactly 
IRloncd  to  the  di-gree  of  heat  which  flows 
it  from  witlinut ;  and,  if  this  be  kept 
lasuthcicnt  degree,  there  is  no  mechaniral 
lire  which  can  reduce  it  into  the  state  of 
Tliis,  however,  may  very  easily  be  done 
in^  a  ccitain  portion  of  the  latent  heat 
:  when  the  elastic  vapor  will  become  a 
heavy  fluid.  Tlie  mne  thing  may  l>c 
varioiis  ways  with  the  [lermaneiiily  elastic 
Tlius   tlie   purest   ilephlngiiiiicated   air, 

made  to  part  with  its  latent  heal,  by 
ilh  iron,  is  converted  into  a  Krivi- 
[  lubslance  of  an  unknown  nature,  which 
pa  slroncly  to  the  metal.  If  the  decompo- 
I  is  pcKorined  by  inflammable  air,  both  to- 
t  unite  into  a  heavy,  aqueous,  or  acid  fluid  ; 
iniaturv  with  nitrous  air,  still  the  heat  is 
mible,  though  less  violent  tlian  in  the  two 
r  cases.  Hie  decomposition  indeed  is  slower, 
R|u«lly  complete,  and  the  dcphlogisti- 
•ir  becomes  part  of  the  nitrous  acid,  from 
I  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  proper  means : 
r  these  nteins  heat  must  always  be  one ;  for 
Utijr  lh«  elasticity  can  be  restored,  and  the 
I  rocoverod  in  its  pro|>er  state.  The  same 
lakes  plac«-  in  fiie<l  air,  and  all  other  p«r- 
Itly  elastic  fluids  capable  of  l>eing  absorbed 
Mrs.  The  conclusion  therefore,  which  we 
kly  draw  from  what  lUtu  we  have,  concen- 
t  composition  of  elaitic  vapors,  a,  that  all 
U  are  formed  of  a  terrestrial  substance, 
■  with  the  element  of  heat  in  such  a  mao- 
kat  part  of  the  latter  may  tc  squecicd  out 
tmongthe  terrestrial  p.irin  li«  l.»t  in  such 
tner,  that,  as  wioii  as  >:  is  taken 

M  surrounding  fluid  u'  I  expands 

to  their  original  hulk  :  and  this  expansion 
dency  to  it  will  be  increased  in  proportion 

dagree  of  heat,  just  as  the  expansion  of  a 
t  would  be  exceedingly  augmentnl,  if  we 
contrive  to  convey  a  stream  of  water  into 
krt  of  It,  and  make  the  liquid  flow  out  with 

Klliraugh  every  pore  in  tlie  circumference. 
|to,  it  IS  evident  that  the  water  would  act 
vr  of  repulsion  among  the  particles  of 
ooge,  as  well  as  the  fire  does  among  the 
t*  of  the  watar,  charcoal,  or  whatever  otlicr 
pve  is  ernployfl.  Thus  far  we  may  reason 
balogy,  but  in  all  probability  tlie  inter - 
id  etsenlial  texture  of  these  vapon  will 
raouua  QoknuHft.     It  tuu  Uecn  ima- 


gined by  some,  that  the  artificial  elastic  fluids 
have  not  the  same  mechanical  property  with 
common  air,  vii.  that  of  occupying  a  space  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  weights  with  which 
tliey  are  pressed  :  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  mis- 
take. All  of  them  likewise  have  been  found  |o 
be  noo-conductnrs  of  electricity,  though  proba- 
bly not  all  10  the  same  degree.    See  Aib  and 

El.ECTBICIlT. 

Elasticity.  The  cause  or  principle  of  elas- 
ticity, or  springiness,  is  variously  assigned.  Tlie 
'Cartesians  account  for  it  from  the  materia  sub- 
lilis  making  an  eSbtt  to  pass  llirough  pores  that 
are  loo  narrow  for  it.  Other  philosopheni, 
in  lieu  of  the  subtile  matter,  substitute  ether, 
or  a  fine  etherial  medium  that  pervades  all 
bodies.  Others,  setting  aside  the  precarious 
notion  of  a  materia  subtilis,  account  for  elas- 
ticity from  the  great  law  of  attraction,  or  the 
cause  of  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  solid 
and  firm  bodies.  Thus,  »y  they,  when  a  hard 
body  is  struck  or  bent,  so  that  the  component 
parts  are  moved  a  little  from  each  other,  but  not 
quite  disjointed  or  broken  ofl°,  or  separated  so  far 
as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  that  attracting  force 
whereby  they  cohere ;  they  must  cerUinly,  on  die 
cessation  of  the  external  violence,  spring  back  to 
theirfnrmer  natural  state.  Elasticity  has  also  been 
resolved  into  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  for 
a  violent  tension,  or  compression,  though  not  so 
great  as  to  separate  the  constituent  particles  of 
bodies  far  enough  to  let  in  any  foreign  matter, 
must  yet  occasion  many  little  vacuola  between 
the  separated  surfaces;  so  that  upon  the  removal 
of  the  force  they  will  close  again  by  the  presure 
of  llie  aerial  fluid  upon  the  external  parts. 
See  AiMo^trHFRE.  I.ajtly,  others  attribute  the 
elasticity  of  all  hard  bodies  to  the  power  of  reti- 
lition  in  llic  air  included  williin  them :  and  to 
make  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  the  principle  of 
elasticity  in  all  other  Inxlies.  These  are  cLmly 
the  mere  conjeciures  of  philosophy. 

M.  I,ibes,  the  author  of  the  Nouvtau  Diction- 
nairc  de  I'hysiquc,  has  in  that  work  given  a  new 
explication  of  the  phenomena  of  elasticity,  which 
de|>eud<  upon  the  following  principles: — 

\.  T  'j{  elasticity  suppose  a  compres- 

sion it  IS,   aj)  alteration  in  the  iit;ure 

of  tiriiv  |>ui<juced  by  the  mutual  approach  of 
the  moleculw  :  whence  it  results,  that  bodies, 
»!„..«  ■„nl...„i..  ...i^  4,n|,  B  YCry  great  facility 
;c,  so  as  to  roll  one  ov«r 


ih. 


sensible  signs  of  elasi 
liquids.  3.  When  an  ' 
some  of  Its  integrant  ir< 
to  one  aoother,  whiU' 


It  iiL'urc,  cannot  give 

i>  in  general  are 

IS  cuiuprcaaed, 

brought  nearer 

■  itrgo  a  farth«r 


separation  nearly  ciual  to  iim  approach  r>f  the 
fonuer.  3.  At  tlie  ttaiutuul  drimw  of  he.>t  and 
pressure  which  we  ox  I    ■  ii.vea 

volume  determined  by  'uch 

eiuts    between  the  Uttr:tr1i«v  lot'jr  m    111*  ir  pjirti- 

cle*,  and  the  repulsive  force  communicated  by 
the  caloric  combined  with  those  particles. 

These  being  graolad,  the  ic-MtablishDwnt  d 
•olid  bodies,  oAer  the  romnrmiun,  arnH-ars  to 
Ih.- the  result  of  tlie  con  '•<nc 

and  of  attraction.     K<>  "i|jht 

nearer  by  the  compreuion,  tlic  irpuUive  force 
•ugraeiU*.  and  the  ailmcUve  C»rc«  liktwu«  auf. 
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nenis ;  but  the  rngmentetion  of  the  ronner  foroe  iot«  i 

exceeds  ijiat  of  tlie  laller.     For,  aX  tlie  epocli  of  prodd 

the  rormalion  of  the  body,  such  as  it  existed  pre-  clantH 

vious  to  the  compression,  the  repulsive  force  com-  pie  ol 

municated  to  ibt  moleculiB  by  lUe  calorie,  was  wliich 

luiScient  to  give  the  dc;;ree  of  separation  that  1  >  To 

WM  peeiiUaf  to  the  body  :  il  was,  therefore,  su-  wenk« 

perior  to  the  attractive  force  until  the  moment  wliicB 

when  the  moleculoi  had  become  so  fcir  separated  ferenl 

■s  WAS  coasistent  with  the  DfttutnL  slate  of  the  by  tin 

body.   Whence  il  results,  that  if  iJie  particles  are  n>»y  ' 

brought  nearer  together  by  compression,  that  ii,  othert 

if  they  are  contracted  with   the  ciloric  into  a  Soft  II 

.  smaller  space,  the  ratio  of  equality  which  sub-  periel 

silted  between  the  attraction  and  the  repulsion  soliilt( 

befote  the  compression,  must  be  destroyed  in  foiee'' 

&¥or  of  the  repulsion ;  and  coitsequenily,  on  the  the  dl 

cessation  of 'the  compression,  this  surplus  of  re-  freed( 

pulsive  force  will  act  so  as  to  separate  again  the  their  I 

moleeulw  brought  nearer  by  the  comprewion,  un-  M;- 

til  tht  equilibrium  is  re-established  between  the  some^ 

atlmction  ai^d  the  repulsion  ;  and  this  equilibrium  >s  ool 

cau  only  be  le-eslnblished,  when  the  molecules  comin 

hmre  recovered  the  degree  of  separalion  which  out  b 

they   had    previous   to   the   compressioa.      For  as  foH 

liinilar  reasons  die  attraction  will  predominate  that  1 

over  the  repulsion  in  those  particles  which  have  fartbel 

luflered  a  mrther  separation  than  is  due  to  the  fore,  I 

natural  itate :  it  must,  therefore,  act  to  draw  the  munic 

]>artictes  nearer,  and  re-establish  the  equilibrium  it  woi 

of  those  forces :  and  this  equilibrium  catinot  bo  that  tl 

ic^stabhshed  until  the  molecules  have  recovered  anolb< 

the  relative  distance  which  they  had  before  the  bwly  t 

compres!;ion.  are  se 

Tnis  theory   M.  Libes  applies  to  an  elastic  repit4 

Iphere,  as  an   ivory   ball   when  falling  upon  a  but  tM 

plane,  to  a  plate  of  steel,  whose  extremities  are  prob« 

brought  towards  each  other  by  bending,  and  to  live  ft 

the  known  effects  of  tempered  raetats,  &c,     lo  caloric 

■explaining  the  elasticity  of  aeriform  fluids,  M,  anothc 

Libes  calls  in  to  his  aid  a  new  force.    For,  in  lliis  the  pa 

kind  of  subslanees,  die  repulsion  having  prevailed  peni'tr 

over  the  attraction,  their  particles  are  retained  in  the  ela 

their  mutual  position  by  the  preisure  of  the  at-  that  o 

jnospheie.     But  this  force,  it  may  be  observed,  Indeei 

being  constant,  makes  no  change  in  the  results  demor 

-uit  stated  ;  except  that,  if  the  pressure  be  taken  caloric 

away,  the  particles  of  the  ga^  will  be  separated  of  con 

from  one  another,  until  their  relative  distance  at-  langua 

tains  a  point  determined  by  the  equality  between  found 

the  attraction  of  the  earth  aud  the  repuUion  of  lie  n( 

those  particles.     Now,  since  all  bodies  contiun  analjl 

caloric,  it  may  bo  asked  how  it  happens  that  all  follow 

bodies  are  not  elastic,  if  caloric  be  the  principle  we  co 

ofelaslicityf  becom 

To  this  M.  Lilies  replies  by  t!ie  following  re-  consec 

■narks  :^t St.  Since   there  is  not  in   nature  any  moleci 

body,  either  perfectly  hard,  or  perfectly  soft,  sition. 

there  is  none  but  what  po<{sesses  some  de^ee  of  the   e. 

elaslicity.     2dly.  Pereeptihle  signs  of  elasticity  vol  urn 

•uppose  the  comn/e^i^iou  effected  ;  it  is  not  there-  taketi 
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